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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  COOKE, 

LATC  PASTOR  OP  THE  INDEPENDENT  CHURCH  AT  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE. 


An  aathority  not  to  he  disputed 
has  affirmed,  **  tbey  that  turn  many 
to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the 
slars  for  ever  aiid  ever."  I'hat  such 
was  the  success  attending  the  la- 
bours of  the  eminent  individual, 
whose  memoirs  we  have  now  to 
reooid,  ahundant  witnesses  on  earth 
aod  in  heaven  can  testify ;  and  that 
sach  b  the  resplendent  and  eternal 
honour  to  which  his  spirit  is  now 
advanced,  none  can  doubt  who 
knew  his  character,  or  who  believes 
the  God  of  truth.  If,  then,  such 
is  the  rank  he  has  attained  among 
the  glorified  witnesses  that  sur- 
round the  throne  of  God,  it  were 
assuredly  not  befitting  that  the 
church  below  should-  he  left  with- 
out some  memorial,  however  im- 
perfect and  inadequate,  of  excel- 
lencies which  heaven  had  long 
designated,  and  has  at  last  appro- 
priated to  itself.  To  withhold  the 
record  of  his  virtues  were  to  inflict 
a  second  stroke,  and  incur  another 
loss,  more  severe  than  that  felt  by 
his  removal.  Death  has  torn  from 
us  the  living  image  of  the  man, 
that  Eternity  might  pernetuate  the 
fruits  of  grace,  and  Immortality 
invest  them  with  undecay ing  youth ; 
but  it  would  be  both  an  infamy  and 
a  loss  to  the  church,  if  she  suffered 
'4)blivious  Time  to  rob  her  of  the  in- 
spiring recollection  of  his  name. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  bom  in  London, 
in  the  year  VtQO.  His  father  was 
8  tradesman  in  reepectabie  circum- 
stances, and  lived  in  St.  Georffe's 
in  the  Baal.  Mrs.  Sarah  Cooke, 
N.  S.  No.  25. 


his  mother,  brought  to  her  hus- 
band, by  marriage,  several  valu- 
able estates,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  were  sold. 
Out  of  three  children,  John,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the 
only  one  that  grew  up.  Both  the 
others  died  while  young.  At  the 
age.  of  five  Mr.  Cooke  lost  his  mo- 
ther, for  whom,  though  tlien  scarce- 
ly sensible  of  his  loss,  be  appears 
to  have  formed  a  remarkable  afiec- 
tion,  so  as  to  have  been  able,  many 
years  after,  to  recollect  her  love 
for  him,  and  the  circumstances  of 
her  last  sickness  and  death.  The 
dying  mother  committed  her  two 
sons  to  the  care  of  ian  only  sister,, 
who  promised  to  act  the  part  of  a 
mother  by  them,  but  who  entirely 
betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  her. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother 
he  lost  his  younger  brother,  and, 
owing  to  the  un  kindness  and  ne- 
glect of  his  father,  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  an  uncle  and  aunt,  who 
resided  near  his  father's  house. 
From  this  period,  his  lot  was  scarce- 
ly better  than  that  of  an  unpro- 
tected orphan.  His  father  took 
little  care  of  him,  and  at  one  pe- 
riod he  was  nearly  starved  to  death, 
through  the  cruelty  of  a  woman  to 
whom  he  had  been  committed.  At 
this  crisis,  it  appeared  there  still 
remained  a  small  landed  estate, 
which  could  not  be  alienated  by 
the  father  from  his  son  John,  it 
wa'^  but  too  evident,  by  his  neglect 
of  his  child,  that  he  would  have 
rejoiced  in  the  removal  of  every 
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than  a  brother — closer  than  a  mo- 
then^i  iistersy  or  even  a  father.  The 
Lord  gave  me  favour  in  the  sight 
of  this  man,  and  in  him,  as  God  s 
agent,  '  the  fatherless'  John  Cooke 
*  found  mercy.'  My  God,  reward 
his  paternal  kindness,  by  answering 
my  prayers  for   him — the  prayers 


obstacle  to  his  appropriation  of  this 
property.  But  the  motherless  babe 
found  a  Protector  on  high,  who 
watched  over  his  tender  years,  and 
raised  up  friends  for  him  on  earth, 
although  basely  forsaken  of  his 
n6w  profligate  father.  John  Cooke 
was  sent  by  his  aunt  and  uncle  to 

]LietchhHj;den,  in  Essex.  It  appears  of  ffnOeful  angwh  for  his  salva- 
to  have  been  while  he  resided  there  tion.  *  If  I  forget  thee,'  my  best 
that  a  kind  Father  in  heaven  raised  earthly  friend,  *  let  my  right  hand 
him  up  a  most  unexpected  protec-  forget  its  cunniiig.'"  During  his  re- 
tor  ana  guardian.  The  estate  which  sidence  at  the  wm,  which  was  for 
he  inherited  was  copyhold.  Upon  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  up  to 
this  a  fine  of  £40.  became  due ;  the  farming  business,  he  expe- 
but  the  child  had  no  friend  to  pay  rienced  many  singular  deliverances 
it.      A   gentleman   in  the   neigh-    from  danger  and  death,  which  he 


bourhood  hearing  that  there  was 
a  friendless  child  to  whom  it  be- 
kmged,  and  who  had  no  guardian 
but  a  sottish  father,  who  had  vir- 
tually forsaken  him,  voluntarily 
eame  forward  and  paid  the  fine* 
Unless  this  kind  act  had  been  done 


has  recorded  in  his  Memoranda. 
We  are  constrained,  however,  to 
pass  over  these  occurrences.  One 
remarkable  event  which  he  wit- 
nessed, and  which  nuide  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  mind  while  yet 
a  boy,  may  be  tbund  related,  in 


by  this  unknown  friend,  the  estate  his  own  impressive  manner,  in  oyr 

must  have  been  sold,  and  conse-  Magazine  for*  February  1818, 

3 nently  alienated  from  him.  While  signed   Veriiasy  and  entitled   Re* 

ohn  was  kept  at  school,  this  gen*  wuxHiMe  Judgmeni. 

tleman  often  sent  for  him  on  the  Hisfatherdiedinafitof  intoxica- 

Sabbath  days,  and  endeavoured  to  tioii,  a  year  or  two  after  he  had  been 

ccMsole  and  eooearage  him,  and  sent  to  the  farm  in  EeseK— a  death 

afterwards  paid  annually  a  som  of  truly  awful,  the  eireumstancM  of 

money  for  his  board.    The  penoft  whichherecerds  with  deep  an guiik. 

to  whom  he  had  been  Gommitted  After  having  lived  about  twelve 

was  a  Mr.  Laver,  who  rented  and  years  witb  his  kind  friend  ait  the 

farmed  the  estate  which  belonged  farm,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 

to  John  in  virtue  of  his  ittotber.  education  afforded  at  the  neigh- 

Here  he    continued   till    he  was  bearing  town  of  Maiden,  it  was 


eighteen  years  of  age.  Mt.  Laver, 
the  person  vrith  when  he  lived, 
formed  for  him  a  singnlmr  aflectien, 
and  treated  him  as  his  own  child. 
-His  kindness  made  tiie  deepest  im- 

Eession  in  the  heart  of  Mr«  Cooke, 
eferring  to  this  period,  he  says, 
"  I  wished  to  live  and  die  with 
him.  Thi»,  when  my  father  and 
mother  forsook  ne,  the  Lord  took 
ae  up.  Mr.  Layer's  affection  grew 
with  my  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  my  strength ;  and  he  spared 
me  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son 
that  serveth  him.  I  found  in  Mt. 
J.  Laver  «  father  and  a  nsother. 


proposed  by  his  ancle  and  aunt  in 
London,  that  he  should  leave  his 
master.  This  was  a  great  and  dif- 
ficult task  to  accomplish,  as  their 
mntuaL  attachment  was  so  great, 
that  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  shake  it.  However,  at  leng^ 
it  was  effected,  and  the  youth  was 
persuaded  it  was  for  his  benefit 
and  improvement  that  he  should 
leave  the  farm,  and  see  a  little 
more  of  business  and  the  world. 
The  real  intention  of  his  relatives 
seems  to  have  been  widelydifferent 
fvoB  tiie  pretended  one.  Hisunole, 
instead  of  becoming  his  proteeter. 


and  a  friend  that  sticfceth  closer    had  fallen  into  bis  father^  coerses. 


18if .]            Jmitfmtimt  eknreh,  JHmMbead,  Berktkire.  a 

and  now  eMkarottred  to  inveifi;le  Me.      God    girded  .him  for  the 

the  yoHth  iato  aa  ibys^  of  vice  eooflict  agfttaet  the  false   fnesds 

and  ia£aBi7«   m  whieh  body  aad  and  seductive  snares  with  which 

soul  mast  have  b<^ea  ruinedy  bat  he  was  surrounded,  although  thea 

kr  thai  singular  hand  of  proyi-  he  knew  not  from  whence  it  came, 

denoe  which  was  over  htm  for  good.  At  length  John  Cooke  and  his 

Though  the  worthy  iodividsal  to  uncle  arrived  in  town.     He  was 

whose  care  his  childhood  had  been  brought  there  under  the  pretence 

estmsted  does  not  appear  to  have  of  forwarding  his  worldly  interest ; 

been  a  pious  man,    yet  he  was  bat  he  soon  saw  that  his  property, 

honest-hearted,    affectionate,    and  and  not  himself,  was  the  object  of 

just;  and  when  the  time  came,  he  their  anxiety.  They  kept  him  with* 

suffered  not  his  young  friend   to  out  any  sort  of  occupation  for  a 

leave  him  without  intimating  his  year  and  a  half,  enjoying  the  in- 

feais  that  his  relatives  had  other  come    of    his    little    estate.      At 

ends  than   those   of  kindness    in  length    his    aunt    died,    and    the 

drawing  him    to    London.      This  wretched  uncle  remained  his  sole 

too  soon  became  apparent.     The  guardian.     His  friends  had  spent 

very  uncle    who  haa  come   from  his   money   which    they  had    re>- 

towB  to  be  his  guide,  as  soon  as  ceived  on  his  account ;   and  now 

be  had   got  him  from  under  the  he  was  left  to  roam  at  large  about 

Ctemal   roof   of   his  friend  Mr.  London,  without  occupation  or  ob^ 

iver,    eadeavoared,   by  all  the  ject,  except  that  he  himself  was 

means  in  his  power,  to  betray  him  earnestly  set  upon  procuring  some 

into  a  state  of  intoxication.     But  situation  in  which  he  might  be  in^- 

oar  young  friend,    who    apfpears  dustriously  and  honestly  engaged, 

even  from    his  boyhood  to  have  The  length  of  time  that  elapised, 

possessed    an   unusaal    degree   of  aad    the    wretched    state    of   his 

self-poeseaBion,  was  on  his  guard,  uncle's  home  and  affairs,  together 

sad  resisted  every  attempt.      His  with  disappointment  in  many  at- 

mcle,  while  in  Essex,  took   him  tempts  to  procure  a  situation,  pro* 


OB  a  visit  to  some  relatioaB  at  Coi-  duced  an  uneasy  and  painful  state 
Chester,  where  he  was  introduced  of  mind.  His  thoughts  turned  ia^ 
to  sceaes  of  flagrant  vice,  which  ^ard,  and  every  thing  appeared 
cannot  be  named.  Indeed,  it  gloomy.  He  wandered  for  many 
seemed  as  if  Satan  himself  had  months  about  town  au  idle,  uu- 
assumed  the  person  of  his  uncle,  haf^y,  friendless  youth.  One  day 
to  draw  an  unthinking  youth  into  he  entered  casually  a  place  of 
his  deadly  anare.  But  the  very  worship.  A  Scotch  minister  was 
groasness  of  the  attempt  to  seduce  preaching  upon  an  awful  subject ; 
hia  into  ain  revolted  his  feelings —  but  our  friend  felt  it  to  be  appro^ 
opened  to  him  the  aecnet  of  his  priate.  The  terrors  of  oondemna- 
relatives'  intentions— and  thence-  tion  imprett»ed  his  mind ;  con- 
forward  put  him  upon  his  guard,  ecience  said  **  Amen "  to  all  the 
The  soare  was  broken,  and  he  terrible  things  the  preacher  pro- 
eseaped.  He  saw  that  they  aimed  claimed.  The  effect  wore  off,  bat 
at  his  destruction,  and  that  the  the  hand  of  God  led  hira  soon  after 
veiy  aunt  who  had  promised  his  to  the  Tabernacle  in  Moorfields. 
djriDg  mother  that  she  would  be  Mr.  Kinsman,  from  Plymouth,  was 
a  mother  to  the  diild,  was  longing  preaching.  The  sermon  made  a 
to  see  his  end,  that  she  and  hers  deep  impression.  Sneaking  of  it, 
might  enjoy  the  property  whioh  Mr.  Cooke  says — *'  I  dare  not  pre- 
diey  could  not  keep  from  him.  same  to  say  I  was  or  was  not  coa- 
Bot  a  gracioos  God  watched  over  verted  before  this  sermon.  My 
the  jfMitA  as  wwU  ss  over  the  teiKlrr  mind,   before   this,  had  been  en- 

b2 
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lightened,   but   not   so  much  im*  son  for  debt.     **  In  which  place,' 
pressed." — '*  But  before   I  heard  says   Mr.  C,  ''  I   kept    him    as 
any  gospel  sermon,  many  circum-  long     as    my    purse    would    last, 
stances  prepared  for  it;    for  not  While  1  did  so,  all  was  well;  but 
long  before  my  aunt  died,  I  was  no  longer.     My  whole  substance 
terrified  with  the    most  alarming  was  his  artful  aim."      It  appears 
dreams  for  near  three  full  weeks,  that  this  infamous  man  iirst  took 
until  I  feared  the  bed  as  hell.     1  a   false  oath  against  the  innocent 
dreamed  but  one  thing  every  night,  and  generous  youth,  by  which  he 
namely,  as  soon  as  my  senses  were  endeavoured  to  prove  against  him 
locked  in  sleep,  I  thought  I  felt  the  a  debt  of  £200. ;  this  scheme  fail- 
devil  with  two  hands  on  my  neck,  ing,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  uncle, 
and  his  knees  on  my  breast ;  and  after  being  brought  into  court,  he 
when  I  awoke  from  thb  hell  upon  next    proceeded    to    employ    two 
earth,  so  strong  was  it  upon  my  unprincipled  lawyers,  if  possible  to 
imagination,  that  I  could  but  cry  take  his  life !  the  charge  was,  that 
out  with  all  my  strength,  Murder !  he  had  robbed  his  uncle.     At  this 
murder!     This  method  God  took  extraordinary   crisis,   unknown   to 
with  Job,  to  hide  pride  and  self-  the  unprotected   youth,  a   gentle- 
sufficiency  from  him.  (Job  vii.  14.)*  man,   with  whom    he   was    unac- 
This  immediately  set  me  to  pray,  quainted,  went  to  see  his  uncle  in 
Sometimes  I  read   nearly  all   the  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  to  whom 
Psalms  through  before  I  entered  he  told  his  intention  of  prosecut- 
my  bed,  and  thus  became  a  Pha-  ing    his   nephew    for  a   robbery, 
risee  of  the  strictest  sect.     But  this  This  gentleman  asked  him,   what 
not  answering  the  end,  he  suffered  John  Cooke  had  robbed  him  of  7 
me  not  to  rest  here,  but  sent  an-  After  long  hesitation,    he    could 
other   messenger,   more   alarming,  give  no  satisfactory   answer,  and 
with  *  heavy  tidings '  to  me,  even  the    gentleman    left  him,  saying, 
to  me." — From  tlus  period  he  be-  that  "if  he    did   not    piove    his 
came  a  regular  attendant  at  the  nephewguilty  of  the  crime  charged. 
Tabernacle,  and  continued  so  until  he  would  himself  lose  his  own  life 
he  had  obtained  some  knowledge  thereby."    This  sentenoe  alarmed 
of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  some  the  base  wretch,  and  he  proceeded 
comfort  from  his  knowledge.     He  no  further  in    his  design.      Thus 
then  applied  to  the  minister  for  a  the  unprotected  orphan  was  agaiu 
ticket  of  admission  to  the  Lord's  delivered  by  an  unseen  hand,  and 
Supper.    The  minister  made  par-  all  the    plans  of    his  cruel  foes, 
ticular  inquiries  into  his  situation  who  ought  to  have  been  his  best 
and  employment  in  life.     This  led  friends,  utterly  frustrated . 
to  a  full  disclosure  of  his  affairs,         His  interview  with  Mr.  Wilks, 
and  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  which  we  lately  referred,  ter- 
to   his  uncle.     This  conversation  minated  in   a  recommendation  of 
induced  the  minister  to  procure  an  him  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  English,  of 
interview  between  the  young  John  Wobum,  Bucks,  who  at  that  time 
Cooke    and     the   Rev.  Matthew  kept    an    academy.      Mr.  Cooke 
Wilks,  of  which  we  must  speak,  accordingly  removed  from  London, 
after  noticing  some  remarkable  and  and   took  up  his  residence  as  an 
distressing  circumstances  which  oc-  assistant  with  Mr.  English.     This 


curred  about  this  time. 


was    one  of   the   most  important 


After  the  death  of  his  aunt,  steps  in  his  whole  life,  as  it  sub- 
it  appears,  that  through  intem-  sequently  led  to  his  engagements 
perance  and  imprudence,  his  uncle's  in  the  niinbtry,  and  to  his  settle- 
affairs  became  embarrassed,  and  ment  at  Maidenhead.  This  event 
at  length  he  was  thrown  into  pri-  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  year 
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1779,  when  he  was  about  nineteeOy 
or  perhaps  a  little  more.  While 
eogaged  with  Mr.  English,  bis 
thoughts  were  powerfully  inclined 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In 
determtaing  the  path  of  duty,  and 
the  call  of  proTidence,  be  expe- 
rienced many  hard  strugi^les  and 
severe  conflicts  of  mind.  In  about 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  re- 
moTal  to  Wobnm,  we  find  Mr. 
English  relinqubbing  his  school, 
and  Mr.  Cooke  carrying  it  on  for 
a  ^ort  time;  but  in  August  1781, 
be  entirely  declined  his  concern 
in  the  school,  and  lodged  in  a 
neighbouring  house.  Here  he  con- 
tinued till  proTidence  directed  his 
way  to  Maidenhead.  He  sup- 
plied the  congregation  for  six 
months.  But  during  this  period, 
an  unpleasant  altercation  arose  be- 
tween our  friend  and  Mr.  English. 
Tbn  greatly  disturbed  his  mind, 
and  was  the  cause  of  much  nneasi- 
ness  among  his  friends  at  Maiden- 
head. The  Lord,  however,  gave 
him  acceptance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  he  maintained  his 
standing  and  integrity  through 
great  discouragements  and  trials. 
He  complains  severely,  in  his  pri- 
vate memoranda,  of  the  treachery 
and  instability  of  some  of  his  first 
friends;  but  records  with  lively 
gratitude  the  liord's  goodness  in 
raiaio^  him  up  others,  who  proved 
to  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  he 
reposed  in  Uiem.  His  ordination 
took  place  in  1784,  and  from  that 
period  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  cimtinued  faithfully  and  affec- 
tionately to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  ministerial  office.  His  first^ 
labours  at  Maidenhead  commenced 
in  the  year  1781,  and  were  pro- 
tracted till  1826,  a  period  of  la- 
boor  including  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

As  his  own  memoranda  of  his 
life,  after  the  year  1781,  are  not 
very  orderly,  and  as  no  change 
took  place  as  to  the  sphere  of  his 
labours,  we  afaall  not  attempt  to 
present  a   legnlar  history  ot    his 
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remaining   years;  but  occupy  the 

attention  of  our  readers,  in  our 
next  number,  with  some  miscel- 
laneous anecdotes  and  extracts, 
and  conclude  this  article  with  a 
passage  from  his  meditations,  and 
au  anecdote  of  his  early  efforts  at 
village  preacbinf^.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  premise  here, 
that  our  excellent  friend,  soon  after 
his  settlement  at  Maidenhead,  was 
sorely  tempted  by  iniideiity,  and 
passed  through  a  lon^  and  fiery 
trial,  from  which,  however,  at  last 
he  came  forth  as  gold  more  re* 
fined  for  the  Masters  use.  The 
following  extract  is  dated  June  28, 
1784. 

"  June  26. —  How  many  bare  of  lore 
has  tny  sinful  soul  broken  to  bnrkslide 
tbna!  The  times  of  nfros'iing  in  my 
first  love,  trhere  are  then?  Comeback, 
yc  precious  monienl^,  and  reproftrh  my 
guilty  soul,  for  bn-.-iking  such  binding 
obligations.  Return  on.'e  more,  if  it  is 
but  to  witness  the  most  bp.se  and  un- 
common in<^ratitude  of  my  heart  in  that 
requiting  such  a  God  of  uoliounded  ten- 
derness. O  my  sinful  soul,  wlicre  arc  all 
Ihy  professions  of  love  — supreme  love  to 
a  precious  Jesus  ?  If  thou  dost  not  love 
him,  why  dost  thou  profess  it  ?  Why 
dost  thou  preach  it  ?  If  thou  dost,  then 
why  prefer  something,  yea,  any  thing,  to 
him  ?  O  my  inconsiderate  heart,  thy 
backslidings  now  reprove  thee.  How 
unequalled,  how  aggravating  ia  my  gnilt  I 
Never  sin  was  like  unto  my  sin  ;'  it  is  of  . 
A  beU-like  hue  !  Remember,  O  treacher- 
ous soul,  from  the  most  early  dawn  uf 
life,  thy  God  has  been  tliy  sanctuary.  Tn 
times  of  ignorance  and  stout  rebellion, 
■till,  still  mercy  followed  tbee.  Hat  not 
the  Lord  been  my  friend  wheu  friendless  ? 
A  father  to  my  fntherless  soul  ?  What 
unnumbered  youthful  follies  has  the  Lord 
borne  with  ?  What  merciful  preventiont 
la  providence  have  1  experienced !  How 
easily  can  1  trace  thy  wise  and  gracious 
footsteps  in  leading  mc  hitlierto  !  Aud 
yet,  notwithstanding  tltese  things,  I  have 
sinned,  wilfully  sinned  against  God— 
afl^atnst  so  good,  so  gracious  a  God ! 
O  that  I  had  gone  to  the  height  of  my 
folly  in  what  my  pen  has  marked  down  ! 
But  still  there  is  a  great  addition  to  my 
crimes.  How  many  friends  in  an  unex- 
pected, undeserved^  but  seasonable  mo- 
ment hast  thou  raised  up  for  roe  !  Their 
love,  care,  and  tendcrncsst  is  but  thy  own, 
poured  out  through  their  hands !  Thou 
oast  called  me  in  a  very  signal  manner  to 
ibe  Knowledge  of  Uiyself^  and  exalted  me 
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to  tht  grealctt  dignltjr  io  thb  worid,  eTt« 
to  be  thy  mooth  to  fellow  sinnen.  A^ntt 
this  knowledge  and  bononr  I  hnve  sinned ; 
Md  ob,  that  this  were.  all.  Bat  I  hare 
broken  the  most  solemn  promisee  of  loy- 
alty to  thee.  I  am  foilty  of  the  breach, 
•ay  repeated  breach  of  the  moat  sacred 
eof^ageoieDts.  After  hanng  the  load  of 
gnilt  taken  from  my  soul,  that  had  de- 
pressed me,  as  if  a  ponderous  millstone 
hmig  upon  it,  still,  still,  still  I  hare  left 
Tkee;  and  in  the  fhce  of  all  these  witnesses 
I  hare  violated  all  my  most  endearing 
ties.  Though  in  keeping  thy  commands 
I  have  found  great  reward,  yet  have  I 
Ibolisbly  left  these  comforts  to  eigoy  the 
pleasnm  of  sin  for  a  moment.  And  what 
■iTes  a  deep  colour  to  my  crimson  crimes 
M  thy  goodness,  that  efen  now  follows  me. 

0  how  justly,  without  the  least  besiution, 
•hould  I  condemn  the  man  that  had  thus 
acted  to  his  £ither,  or  prince ;   and  In  this 

1  do  but  condemn  myself;  for  my  guilty 
conscience  says,  thau  art  the  maa ;  thou  art 
the  ungrateful  man.  How  often  bast  thou 
regaled  my  heart  with  the  choicest  dain- 
ties of  tby  gospel ;  told  me  the  thoughts 
of  tby  heart  towards  me ;  and  yet  I  hare 
dealt  treacherously,  yea  very  treacherously ! 
How  often  have  1  basked  in  thy  life-giving 
smiles,  and  tasted  the  rills  of  divine  con- 
solation !  and  yet  have  left  theu,  even 
them  refined  Joys  for  the  peace-destroying 
pleasures  of  sin !  The  nature  of  rov  sin 
IS  truly  of  the  most  aggravating  kind.  It 
is  against  light  in  my  understanding,  the 
love  of  tby  heart,  innumerable  mercies, 
the  checks  and  reproofs  of  my  own  con- 
science. Tis  a  disbelieving  and  slighting 
thy  promises;  and  to  obtain  a  sordid, 
short,  and  painful  pleasure.  I  have 
cUmbed  over  the  high  mountains  of  thy 
love,  or  I  could  not  have  reached  it." 

Mr.  Cooke's  early  efforts  to  in- 
troduce the  gospel  into  the  villages 
in  his  vicioity,  were  attended  with 
▼iolent  opposition,  and  often  with 
great  personal  peril.  His  prudence, 
courage,  and  self-possession,  gave 
him,  on  all  such  occasions,  an  emi- 
nent advantage  over  his  enemies. 
When  he  planted  the  standard  of 
the  cross  at  Bumham,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, Satan's  agents  were  in 
an  uproar;  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded, the  hearers  were  pelted 
with  rotten  eggs ;  and  so  great  was 
the  malice  of  the  enemies,  that 
when  these  failed  they  employed 
good  ones.  Mr.  Cooke  was  burnt 
in  eiSgy  by  an  immense  crowd  one 
evening  while  he  was  preaching 
tbare^  and  after  aervice^  naTing  to 
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pans  through  the  mob,  there  was  a 
general  ontcry.  A  large  band  of 
•Iraw,  wUch  had  been  formed  into 
a  ring,  and  tboroaghly  soaked  in 
pitch  was  prepared,  and  being  light- 
ed, was  to  be  thrown  by  some  Wil- 
ful iiand  over  his  haft  aa  he  passed 
along,  so  as  to  fall  upon  his 
shoulders.  He  had  passed  the 
mob,  and  was  getting  over  a  stile, 
when  this  malicious  and  most  peril- 
ous outrage  was  committed.  The 
ring  of  fire  was  thrown,  but  it  went 
over  hb  head  and  beytrnd  him ;  the 
conscious  hand  of  guilt,  in  this  in- 
stance, could  not  take  a  steady 
aim ;  another,  and  a  mightier  han4 
turned  aside  the  injurious  missile. 
The  wretch  ran  to  hide  his  guilty 
bead  among  his  companions.  Mr. 
Cooke  stood  calmly  and  courage- 
ously upon  the  stile,  and  with  a 
firm  and  exalted  voice  exclaimed, 
"  Whydoethanmawai^?  why  is  he 
afraid?  ne-  guiky  akmm  are 
eowardM'-^I  do  moi  nm.  He  then 
addressed  the  multitude  in  a  strain 
of  kind,  bold,  and  winning  «k>» 
quence ;  they  were  ashanudd,  melted 
away,  and  onpoaition  so  public  and 
noisy  ceased.  Still  the  devil  was 
not  quiet.  The  present  place  of 
worahip  was  built  in  the  villaga, 
and  the  children  of  darkness  covld 
not  bear  to  see  the  light  of  gospel- 
truth  beaming,  and  the  day  advaa- 
eing  around  them.  Petty  and 
secret  malice  now  began  to  work 
paltry  interruptions.  Birds  weite 
let  loose  to  put  out  the  candles,  6cc. 
On  one  occasion  a  young  man  dis- 
turbed the  worship  by  the  barking 
of  a  puppy,  which  he  kept  con- 
cealed in  his  pocket.  This  was 
borne  with  at  first;  but  being  re- 
peated, Mr.  Cooke's  keen  eye  de- 
tected the  offender.  He  dosed  the 
Bible,  and  descending  out  of  the 
pulpit,  went  directly  up  to  the 
young  man,  and  said,  with  a  calm, 
but  resolute  tone,  *'  Sir,  I  desire 
that  you  will  take  that  dog  out  of 
your  pocket,  whose  ean  you  have 
been  pinching  to  make  htm  disturb 
the  warrinp  of  God."    At  fiat  the 
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joang  maa  deaiedy  and  Memad 
obtliaale.  Mr.  C.  said,  **  I  iiwist 
upoa  yoar  fllandiog  up ;  ha  did  io» 
aad  tfaa  little  dog  was  fooad  in  hia 
pockai;  the  youth  was  over* 
whelmed  with  cmifttsioB.  Mr.Cooke 
then  addressed  him  to  thb  effect:-^ 
"  YoB  are  by  professioa  a  geotle- 
■lao,  aad  the  sob  of  a  magistrate ; 
aad  I  am  aare  your  father  would  be 
greatly  grieved  at  your  illegal  cob- 
dttcL  YcM  have  brokea  the  laws 
of  yoar  ooantryy  by  which  we  are 
secured  ia  the  peaceable  worship 
of  Gody  agreeably  to  the  dictates  <n 
our  owa  conseieBces;  aad  yonx 
offeaee  ia  highly  aggmvated  by  your 
statioB  and  professios.     It  is  not, 


tsowevevt  our  wish  to  punish  or  to 
exact  penalties.  We  only  desire 
to  be  permitted  quietly  to  worship 
God ;  and  on  one  consideration  I 
will  overlook  yoar  offence;  that 
is,  that  you  and  your  companions 
sit  quietly  there  till  the  service  is 
closed,  that  you  solemnly  promise 
never  to  disturb  us  again,  and  that 
yon  beg  pardon  of  the  congregation 
by  saying  that  you  are  sorry  you 
have  iaterrupted  them."  The  terms 
were  gratefully  accepted,  aad  sub- 
mitted to,  and  it  is  believed  that 
from  that  time  no  dog  has  dared  to 
move  its  tongue  in  that  village 
against  John  Cooke. 

(To  b€  emamunLj 
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OK  PERNICIOUS  PRINCIPLES. 

Part  III. 
Umvmnml  J2eflora#i«ib 


**  Dscaiiie  Miiteiiee  agaiast  m  e?U  woric 
HOC  coBsaatad  tpeedUy,    tbttefoie  the 
of  tbe  MMS  ni  msa  is  folly  let  ia 
them  to  do  evil."— Ecdes.  tiU  11. 


At  the  coauneitoenMnt  of 
series  of  papers,  it  was  proposed 
to  inatitnle  a  carefid  exarainaticm 
ef  thoae  piiaciplea  in  the  seati- 
■aata  aad  intentions  of  men  with 
mgard  to  religion,  which  appear 
to  he  the  most  pvavalent  and  in- 
loeatial,  while  they  ase,  in  the 
higlMst  degree,  &ke  and  perni- 
cioea.  Already  have  beea  cen- 
siderad  two  of  these  common  and 
niinona  pr^dices.  The  duty  of 
iaToaCigating  a  third  awfni  dehi^ 
sien,  which,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve,  is  spread  very  exteasively 
in  all  raaka  of  society,  aad  espe- 
cially among  the  more  cultivated 
siaiis  of  persons,  who  are  not 
wllKag  to  renounce  all  profession 
of  leepeci  for  Christianity,  most 
BOW  be  nnderlaken.  Thu  is, 
An,  should  they  be  out  off  in 
thmtmmB,  without  repentance  and 
eea?aiaiofl  in  Hie  present  Ufe,  their 


caae  will  bv  no  means  be  hope- 
less; but  that,  on  the  eoatnury, 
they  will  enter  upon  a  course  of 
discipliae  aad  purgation  in  the 
fiiture  Ufis,  which  will  at  last  have 
the  happy  effect  of  purifying  them 
from  all  their  vices  and  corrnptiens, 
and  reclaiming  them  to  perfect 
virtue,  so  that  they  shall  then  be 
admitted  to  isMUortal  happiness. 
This  enpectation  is  encouraged  to 
the  very  utmost,  by  a  numerous 
body  of  persoas  who  prolsss  to 
have  restored  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  its  origioal  simplicity ;  and 
who  are  labovring  with  much  seal 
and  assiduity,  and  with  ne  small 
measure  of  apparent  argomeot  aad 
persaasive  eloquence,  to  propa- 
gate die  belief  of  a  final  restitu- 
tion of  all  mankind  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  virtue,  and  to  bliss  supreme 
and  everlasting.  Well  does  the 
writer  know  the  impression  npon 
human  feelings,  of  this  agreeable 
aad  soothing  doctrine,  it  is  in- 
eiprassibly  pleasant  to  the  partial 
hearts  of  those  ^o  wish  to  feal 
more  at  ease,  both  for  themselvvs 
and  for  others,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  world  to  come.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  felt  this  impres- 
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sion  very  strongly ;  and  was,  in  a  the    Holy    Scriptures:    and,    O 

considerable  degree  captivated  l>y  may  the  blessed  Spirit  of-  wisdom 

the   seeming  benignity ,>  merciful-  and  understanding  baftish  all  pre- 

ness,   and  sublimity  of  the   doc-  judice    from    the  hearts  and   the 

trine  of  universal  restoration.     Its  judgments  of  both,  direct  aright 

aspect  was  fascinating ;  but  close  all  their  conclusions,    and    lead 


inspection,  and  reference  to  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  divine 
word,  dispelled  the  illusion. 

By  some  of  those  who  maintain 
this  doctrine,  it  is  held  that  a  part, 
at  least,  of  those  who  die  impeni- 
tent will  finally  arrive  at  happi- 
ness, not  by  any  exercise  of  grace 


them  into  thb  truth  ! 

Before,  however,  the  direct  exa- 
mination is  commenced,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  down  three  pontions,  the 
truth  of  which  will,  it  is  conceived^ 
be  acknowledged  by  every  man 
who  sincerely  admits  the  autho- 
rity of  revelation,  and  the  previous 


and    forgiveness  on   the   part   of    statement  and  subsequent  recol- 
God,  but  by  their  passing  through    lection  of  which  is  necessary  to 


the  whole  course  of  divine  ven- 
geance, and  eiiduring  the  full  exe- 
cution of  the  penalties  threatened 
in  the  laws  of  heaven.  But  the 
opinion  more  usually  held  by  them 
is  thus  stated  by  one  of  the  ablest 
of  its  advocates ;  "  Unitarianism 
teaches  us,  indeed,  that  our  hea- 


the  conduct  of  this  inquiry  in  a  just 
and  satisfactory  manner. 

1.  That  sin  deserves  some  punish^ 
meni,  or  suffering  of  some  kind  or 
other,  and  in  some  degree  or  other, 
as  the  just  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  transgression. 

The  eminent  Unitarian  writer 


venly  Father  .will,  for  the  good  of    already  quoted,  though  he  denies 
his  large  family,  support  his  au-    all  punishment,  except  what  may 


thority,  and  will  punish  the  im- 
penitent offender ;  it  teaches  us, 
that  in  the  future  state,  he  will 
exercise  a  righteous  retribution, 
and  that  guilt  and  niisery  will 
never  be  separated  ;  but  it  also 
teaches,  that  in  judgment  he  re- 
members mercy;  that  when  he 
sees  his  paternal  chastisements 
have  done  their  work,  and  per- 
ceives the  tokens  of  genuine  and 
full  :repentance,  he  wants  no  satis- 
faction, no  punishment,  but  re- 
ceives his  wandering,  child  to  duty 
and  to  himself;  and,  if  still  he 
leave  him,  to  feel  the  present  con- 
sequences of  his  folly  and  dis- 
obedience, he  cheers  him  with  that 
hope,  which  is  an  anchor  of  the 
soul,  sure  and  stedfast."* 

The  most  serious  and  impartial 
attention  of  the  reader  is  intreated, 
while  the  writer  endeavours,  in  a 
candid  spirit,  to  examine  these 
sta^^ements,  by  the  .light  of  the 
only    safe     and    unerring    guide, 

*  Dr.  Carpenter's  Reply  to  Mngec  and 
others,  p.  370. 


be  conducive  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  offender,  yet,  in  the 
same  paragraph,  overthrows  hia 
own  denial  by  admitting  that,  in 
the  future  state,  God  will  "  exer- 
cise a  righteous  retrilntHan"  But 
retribution  is  a  thing  very  different 
from  correction:  the  latter  term, 
regards  merely  the  feelings  and 
dispositions  of  an  offender ;  but 
the  former  has  respect  to  a  law  or 
rule  which  measures  out  a  proper 
moral  desert.  Chagtisement  is  the 
infliction  of  pain  with  no  other 
end  than  to  benefit  a  traasgcesaor 
by  reclaiming  him  :  pwU^meui  is 
also  an  infliction  of  pain,  but  its 
design  is  to  manifest  the  displea- 
sure of  a  Being  duly  authorized*, 
at  that  which  is  morally  wrong, 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  for  the 
honour  of  righteousness.  The  two 
ideas  may  be  connected,  and  oftett 
are  so:  yet  the  connexion. is  by 
no  means  essential.  The  change 
of  mind  and  character  in  an  offen- 
der, which  is  sought  in  all  exer- 
cises of  correction  or  chastisement, 
is  certainly  an  object  most  impor-w 
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tart  airf  dtrirftblc;  bitty  apart  from 
this,  fkere  is  a  de$ert  oi'  fiaia  or 
s4iferiBf|r,  fH  some  way,  aad  t-o 
sone  extent,  wliich  the  universal 
^n$e  aad  feeliags  of  mankind 
associate  with  every  instance  of 
vroog  conduct.  So  far  is  this 
idea  of  tUdeaerviny^  or  demerit ^ 
tVom  coinciding  with  that  of  ckat-- 
iw^maii,  thdt  it  rests  on  a  dilferent 
lirinctple,  and  proceeds  by  a  dif- 
ferent rule  of  propoftkin.  Were 
tbis  Dot  the  case,  were  the  two 
ideas  coincideot,  as  some  re- 
present, it  would  laiiow,  that  in 
a  case  in  whiok  the  appiicatioa  of 
Mffering  failed  to  aaawer  the  pur- 
pose of  coneeiioo,  all  ^rther  in- 
flictioB  would  be  nselens  and  un- 
wise. Tfao6,  is  proportioa  as  an 
offeolcr  was  desperately  wicked, 
Wdeaed,  and  incorrigitde,  in  that 
pro|iortion  it  would  become  im- 
proper that  he  shovid  endure  any 
pvnisfaBeat.  Bat  all  sense  of 
natural  jusl&ce  impeis  to  the 
T«ry  coalrary  «onclu^on,  aud  re- 
presents the  ill<<deservtng  of  the 
oiender  aad  the  propriety  of  pu- 
nishmeat,  as  increased  by  the  cir- 
CQUkstamse  of  his  averseoess  from 
being  connoted,  indeed,  in  do- 
iBestic  goTernmeot,  the  strength 
of  pafeoted  affection,  and  the 
ttsoally  trivial  coaeeqoenees  of 
the  offences  of  children,  render 
correction  the  only  object  of  a 
parent,  in  ordinary  cases.  But  the 
ieetaace  is  of  possible  occurrence, 
Md  it  may  be  feared  (such  is  the 
tad  depraricy  of  men)  that  it  hae 
actnalf^  occurred,  in  which  a  wise 
tad  good  father  would  feel  it  ne- 
oessaiy  to  expel  from  his  family 
an  irreelMiable  child,  in  order  to 
save  therest  fitom  ntia.  The  duty 
of  a  magistrate  approaches  more 
Deady  to  an  illugtration  of  the 
present  case;  though  the  weak- 
■esses,  the  errors,  and  the  sins  of 
neo,  in  addition  to  the  imperfec- 
tion essential  to  all  creatures,  ren- 
der all  aaalogical  representations 
inadequate  to  sbadow  forth  the 
isfinite  wiadom,  justice,  aad  good- 
N.  8.  No. 26. 
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iiees  of  the  tlieuie  gorernment. 
But  an  upright  ruler  among  men, 
who  will  not  permit  private  feel- 
ings to  warp  his  administration  of 
public  justice,  never  confounds 
chastisement  and  punishment.  The 
interests  of  society,  the  influence 
of  example,  and  the  honours  due* 
to  the  violated  law,  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  make  the  correction 
of  the  offender  his  cnly  object ;  or 
even  upon  the  clearest  evidence 
of  repentance,  which  iti  such  cir- 
cumstances could  be  shown,  to 
release  a  convicted  criminal  from 
tlie  penalties  of  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Indeed,  so  deeply  and  indelihl]^ 
ia  the  sentiment  of  ill-deserving, 
aa  resulting  f^ra  moral  wrongs 
engraven  upon  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  men,  that  they  manifest  it 
upon  all  occasions  in  which  it  is 
not  perverted  by  selfishness,  or 
restrained  by  interest  or  corrupt 
custom.  Let  some  person  tn- 
iict  an  injury  upon  you^  let 
him  asaault  and  wound  you, 
without  provocation  ;  let  him  de- 
ceive and  deiiraud  you ;  let  him 
calumniate  and  insult  you  ;  and 
you  cannot  avoid /ee/tn^  the  injus- 
tice ;  you  cannot  prevent  a  strong 
sense  of  his  detert  of  puniahment 
rising  in  yoar  mind.  Yes,  man«- 
kind  are  ready  enough  to  receive 
and  indulge  this  sentiment,  la 
their  own  favour,  when  any  petty 
unkindness,or  more  aggravated  in- 
gratitude, rouses  their  resentment; 
hmi  kow  9lighHy  and  tamely  do  they 
feel  the  numeroos  injuries  which 
men  are  offering  every  moment  to 
the  Author  of  their  being,  their 
Supporter  and  Benefactor^  tftie 
Source  and  Infinite  Example  of 
all  that  is  amiable  and  deserving, 
grand,  gobd,  and  glorious!  They 
let  our  indignation  boil  against 
the  Neros  and  Caligulas,  the 
tyrants  and  murderers  of  man^kind, 
traitors  to  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  nations,  perjured  betrayers 
of  confiding  innocence,  perfidious 
guardians,  robbers  of  the  orphaa 
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and  the  nidowy  monsters  of  tngra-    perceive     that 
tjtude  and  cruelty,  perpetrators  of    yet  before 
the  most  execrable  of  deeds ;  but, 
ah!  do  they  not  spare  thenuelve$? 
Let  them  be  honest  to  their  con- 
sciences and  their  God.     Dreadful 
as  are  the  crimes  which,  the  basest 
of  base  men  have  commitlcd  against 
their  fellow-creatures,  they  furnish 
but  too  true  a  representation  of  the 
real  evil  and  agj^ravations  of  sin, 
as  committed  against  God.     In- 
deed,  the  blessed   and    adorable 
Jehovah  is  not  susceptible  of  phy- 
sical injury;  but  he  can  receive 
moral  injury  from  his  ungrateful 
and  rebellious  subjects.  The  with- 
holding of  affection  and  obedience ; 
the  contempt  of  his  presence,  his 
perfections,    and  his   word ;    the 
profaning  of  his  holy  name;  the 
contemptuous  and  persevering  vio 
lation  of  his  laws ;  — these,  and  such 
as  these,  in  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, words  and  actions,  of  man- 
kind, are  foul  and  daring  injuries 
to   the   blessed   God;  assaults  in 
their  principle  and  tendency  upon 
his  dignity,  authority,  and  supre- 
macy ;  and  attempts  to  lower  and 
degrade  him  in   the  eyes  of  his 
creatures.     This  is  sin:  and,  O 
how  numerous  are  its  forms,  how 
deep  and   extensive   its  ramifica- 
tions, how  manifold  and  awful  its 
aggravations  !      What  then   docs 
sin  DESERVK,  in  the  estimation  of 
strict  and  impartial  justice?      In 
reply  to  this  solemn  and  most  rea- 
sonable  question,   many  wei{;hty 
and     awakening      considerations 
must    be    brought    into    the    ac- 
count.   To  discuss  it  fully,  would 
require  a  large  survey  of  the  de- 
pendence o^man  on  his  Creator, 
all  the  bonds   of  that  necessary 
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an    infinity     was 
and    we   should 


have  to  confess  that  we  were  in- 
competent to  embrace  all  that  was 
necessary  for  the  determination  of 
the  inquiry. 

It  was  with  the  most  just  reason 
that  the  aged  and  broken-hearted 
high-priest l9aid  to  his  wicked  chil- 
dren, '  If  one  man  sin  against 
another,  the  Judge  shall  judge 
him;  but  if  a  man  sin  against 
THE  Lord,  who  shall  intreatfor 
him  V 

But  read  the  unerring  testi- 
mony of  the  divine  word,  and 
that  is  most  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  sin  deserves  punishment. 
<'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  soul 
that  sinnetb,  it  shall  die.  Thy 
first  father  hath  sinned,  and  be-- 
hold  ye  are  risen  up  in  your  fa- 
thers' stead,  an  increase  of  sinful 
men,  to  augment  yet  the  fierce 
anger  of  the  Lord.  These  things 
hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  si- 
lence;  thou  though  test  that  I  was 
altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself; 
but  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set 
them  in  order  before  thine  eyes. 
Now  consider  this,  ye  that  forget 
God,  lest<I  tiear  you  in  pieces,  and 
there  be  none  to  deliver.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
Mighty  One  of  Israel ;  ah,  I  will 
ease  me  of  mine  adversaries,  and 
avenge  me  of  mine  enemies;  and* 
the  destruction  of  the  transgressors 
and  of  the  sinners  shall  be  toge- 
ther, and  they  that  forsake  the 
Lord  shall  be  consumed.  Your 
iniquities  have  separated  between 
you  and  your  God,  and  your  sins 
have  hid  his  face  from  you.  Is 
not  destruction  to  the  wicked,  and 
a  strange  punishment  to  the  work- 
connexion,  all  the  obligations  of    era  of  iniquity  ?  There  is  no  peace. 


obedience,  all  the  causes  and  oc- 
casions of  happiness  and  of  misery, 
and  all  the  ends  and  purposes 
(within  the  reach  of  our  know- 
ledge or  discovery)  of  God's 
righteous  government  over  his  in- 
telligent c features.  An«l  when 
we  had  done  all  this,  wc  should 


saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked. 
When  they  shall  say,  Peace  and 
safety;  then  sudden  destructaoo 
Cometh  upon  them,  as  travail  upoo 
a  woman  with  child ;  and  they 
shall  not  escape.  The  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  hell,  :  nd  all 
the  nations  that  forget  God.      The 
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wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
bearen  against  all  ungodliness 
aad  unrighteousness  of  men. 
Thtakest  thou,  O  man,  that  thou 
shalt  escape  the  judgment  of  God  ? 
Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his 
goodness,  and  forbearance,  and 
loDg;-snfferuig ;  and  after  thy  hard* 
ness,  and  impenitent  Heart,  trea- 
surest  up  unto  thyself  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath,  and 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God,  who  will  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds  r' 

These  are  the  declarations  of 
the  eternal  God ;  and  is  it  possi- 
ble that  any  can  read  them,  and 
doubt  whether  sin  does  not  deserve 
pttoishment,  on  account  of  its  own 
intrinsic  evil  ? 

The  second  position  necessa- 
ry to  be  previously  considered, 
aad  which  will  require  little 
aore  than  to  be  barely  stated, 
is,  that  God  alone  is  able  to  de« 
cide,  with  perfect  and  infallible 
equity,  what  is  the  desert  of  sin 
yaeralfy^  and  what  punishment  is 
oecessary,  for  the  great  purposes 
of  bis  just  and  holy  government, 
ia  every  pariieniar  case  of  sin. 

This  position  flows  so  obviously 
ud  undeniably  from  any  degree 
of  right  conceptions  concerning 
the  essential  perfection  of  God, 
and  particularly  his  knowledge, 
wisdom,  righteousness,  and  good- 
ness, that  every  reflecting  person 
oust  at  once  see  its  truth. 

The  third  position,  then,  is. 
That  the  declarations  made  by 
God  to  man,  through  the  medium 
of  his  inspired  word,  are  his  only, 
^«re,  and  certain  grounds  of  know- 
ledge, on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject 

The  express  design  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  is  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation  ;  to  communicate  truth 
on  the  most  mo  men  tons  of  sub- 
jt'cU,  especially  those  which  re- 
Ulc  to  tlie  eternal  state  of  man, 
<iu<l  the  means  uf  rendering  that 
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state  happy.  On  these  subjects 
their  testimony  is  very  copious; 
and  every  believer  in  revelation, 
who  has  the  least  care  of  his 
sincerity  and  consistency,  must 
regard  that  testimony  as  decisive. 
All  the  principles  of  truth  and 
piety  call  upon  us  to  search  out 
with  diligence,  and  receive  with 
devout  submission,  evei-y  one  of 
these  **  true  sayings  of  God." 

On  the  basis  of  these  three 
axioms,  or  positions  of  evident 
and  undeniable  truth,  the  present 
case  may  be  now  examined. 

I.  The  supposition  that  the 
wicked,  or  any  part  of  them,  shall, 
in  the  world  of  punishment,  endure 
all  the  penalty  due  to  their  sin, 
so  as  finally  to  exhaust  it;  and 
then  come  out  free  from  all  oblii!!:a- 
tion  to  further  punislnnent.  Upon 
this  hypothesis  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing observations. 

1.  Such  an  opinion  carries  upon 
the  Jace  of  it  so  much  of  what  is 
improbable^  that  nothing  could  cn< 
title  ittocredit  but  the  most  strons: 
and  positive  evidence.  Consi- 
dering the  nature  of  the  subject, 
no  conjectures  or  reasonings  of 
man  would  be  equal  to  prove  the 
point.  It  is  a  question  of  fact; 
whose  solution  is  clearly  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  faculties,  In 
the  present  state,  however  they 
may  be  exerted ;  and  which  tite 
Omniscient  Being  alone  is  com- 
petent to  resolve.  Is  it,  then,  the 
fact,  that  there  is  any  declaration, 
or  prediction,  or  promise  in  his 
word,  that  a  time  will  come  when 
the  wicked  shall  have  completely 
gone  through  all  the  penal  sufler- 
ings  due  to  their  sins,  and  shall  be 
liberated  upon  the  ground  that  di- 
vine justice  has  no  further  claims 
upon  them  ?  No  ;  this  is  not  even 
pretended.  This  astonishing:  ex- 
pectation is  not  even  supposed  to 
rest  upon  any  authority  from  the 
word  of  inspiration  ;  all  that  have 
pleaded  for  it,  have  only  brought 
forward  their  own  fond  conjectures 
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i^nd  opinions.      And»  oh,  is  not 
this  a  poor  and  wretched  founda- 
tion on  which  to  rear  so  towering 
a  fabric  ?  Was  there  ever  a  human 
system  of   legislation,    even    the 
most  rude  and  imperfect,  the  most 
wild  and  extravagant,  which  held 
that  criminals   were    proper   and 
Gompetent    persons  to  determine 
what    shoula   be  the   punishment 
due  to   their  own   crimes  ?     Yet 
tki»  would  be  a  wise  and  rational 
fToceeding,    in  comparison    with 
the  act  of  a  polluted,  partial,  pre- 
judiced, and  guilty  mortal,  setting 
up  himself  as  a  judge  of  the  pu- 
nishment due  to   his  own  delin- 
quencies against  the  infinitely  wise 
and    righteous    God.      But,    not 
merely    is    there    bo   shadow    of 
Scripture  authority  for  this  sup* 
position  ;    this  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  ease ;    the  word  of  truth  i» 
clearly  and  positively  against  it. 
It  describes  sinners  as  being  ut- 
terly nnable  to  sustain  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  sins.     O  how 
will  their  courage  wither,  and  their 
strength  expire,  when  they  dare  to 
enter  into  the  contest  with  omni- 
potent justice.     *'  The  Lord  will 
take  veBgeance  on  his  adversaries, 
and  he  reserveth  wrath  for  his  ene<- 
mies.     Who  can  $tand  before  his 
indignation  ?       Can    thine    heart 
muhtre,  or  can  thine  hand  be  atnmg^ 
in  the  day  that  I  shall  deal  with 
thee  ?  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."-— 
<<  The  great  day  of  hb  wrath  is 
come,  and  who  shall  be  able  to 
stand  r 

3.  This  opinion  goes  upon  an 
assumption  of  a  very  ignorant  and 
erroneoos  kind.  It  supposes  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  wicked,  in  the 
state  of  damnation,  are  an  arbi- 
trary, external,  and  positive  in- 
jQiction  of  misery  ;  and  that,  when 
the  mechanical  cause  shall  cease, 
the  sufferings  will  cease  of  course. 
But  this  is  a  very  crude  and  irra- 
tional view  of  the  case.  The 
Scriptures  do,  indeed,  say  much  of 
the  exercise  of   God's    righteous 
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vengeance  npon  the  wicked ;   and 
they  call  forth  the   most    awful 
powers  of   language    to>  expresn 
its  intense  and  overwhelming  ter- 
rors.     But   that  vengeance  will 
he  manifested  in  a  manner  worthy 
of   the    dignity  and    majesty    of 
God,  and  not  in  any  way  resem* 
biiog  the  acts  of  a  tyrant  or  a  tor^ 
turer ;     and  those  mansiestations 
from  without,  will  not  (so  far  an 
it  is  possible  to  form  a  sentiment 
on  this  deep  and  dreadfsl  subject) 
constitute  the  primary  source  of 
the  sufferings  of   the   damned  in 
hell.      The    burning    torrents    of 
agony   will  burst  forth,  first  and 
principally,  from  their  own  minds. 
The  bitter  recollections  of  life,  and 
mercies  thrown    away,  the  vivid 
images  of  past  scenes,  awakening 
the  mest  convulsive  feeHngs  of  re- 
morse   and    self-execration,     the 
never-ceasing  prey  in  gs  and  gnaw- 
in  gs  of  a  guilty  mind  upon  itself, 
the  dreadful  consciousness  of  God's 
all-penetrating  presence,  the  feel- 
ing of  utterable  loss,  the  sense  of  m 
merited  exclusion  from  the  fo«n« 
tain   of    life   and   happiness,  the 
agonizing  prospects   of  futurity  ; 
the  absence  of  all  rest,  or  ease,  #v 
mitigation  ;    the  raging  storms  of 
wicked  passions,   provoking   and 

E revoked,  wrought  up  to  the 
ighest  pitch  of  violence  and  fury ; 
the  terrible  agitations  of  envy, 
anger,  malice,  revenge,  and  all  the 
black  and  hateful  feelings  of  con- 
summate depravity,  and  the  con> 
stant  growth  of  all  this  depravity  ; 
these  will  be  the  mighty  engines 
of  a  self-iofiicted  misery,  which 
language  could  never  describe, 
and  which  our  powers  of  thought 
labour  in  vain  to  reach.  Their 
dread  fulness  defies  conception.  O 
that  the  reader  may  never  know^ 
them  by  the  sad  ex  perience !  Th  B8  b 
are  causes  of  suffering,  which  in 
their  own  nature  must  be  never 
ceasing,  never  relaxing,  but  always 
increasMg  in  their  intenseness,  and 
their  power  of  producing  misery  ; 


b«t  thciie  are  not  an  ««twar4  i%t 
neckftnical  ioiictioa* 

3.  AdBitti»9  tk«  optnion,  it 
vould  Uad  U>  tbes«  eoasequeaees ; 
that  the  wicked,  emancipated  at 
last  from  Ibe  pmon  of  bell,  would 
be  in  eircttmatances  tbe  mostforeij^a 
from  boliaesa  aad  happiness.  By 
tbe  tappoaitioii  tbey  are  delivered 
as  an  act  of  Justice ;  but  no  pro- 
visioa  is  aiSMle  for  a  cbange  of 
Kind  and  character.  They,  Uiere- 
ibre,  owe  nothing  to  the  i^oodness, 
"^^^^y*  ^^  grace  of  God.  Grati- 
tnde  can  Wave  no  place  in  their 
ieeHaga.  Tbe  praises  of  tbe  blessed 
to  tbe  everlasting  love  of  God,  in 
redenptioB  and  aalvatioa,  are  ut- 
terly inapplicable  and  strange  to 
them.  Dell  they  have  left;  for 
heaven  they  are  totally  unfit ;  and 
where  in  a  state  or  a  place  sailable 
for  tbeoi  ? 

For  these  reasons,  in  addition  to 
many  more  which  will  arise  from 
tbe  following  parts  of  tbe  sub- 
ject, it  appears  meet  evident,  that 
tbe  expectation  of  a  release  from 
punioliaMnt,  on  the  ground  of 
having  endured  it,  is  among  the 
grossest  of  delusions.  Another, 
aad  More  generally  received,  hy- 
poiheaisis, 

II.  That  all  the  euferings  of 
tkoee  who  leave  this  world  wicked 
aad  iBpenitent,  will  be  »o thing 
■ore  than  the  kind  and  merciful 
ekoMtimwtemiB  of  a  graoious  Father  ; 
intended  (aad  in  due  time  proving 
effectaal)  to  bring  his  waadering 
childrea  back  to  their  duty ;  and 
in  the  mean  while  cheeriag  them 
with  the  pleasures  of  a  sure  and 
steadfast  hope. 

Only  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  tbe  inspired 
writers,  is  necessary  to  show  that 
this  statement  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  representations 
which  tbe  volume  of  truth  gives, 
opon  the  state  of  tbe  wicked  in 
tbe  world  to  come.  But  endea- 
roar  to  examine  this  more  in  de- 
tail. 

1.  According  to  this  doctrine, 
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whatever  the  wicked  aMj  suffer  in 
the  future  state,  it  is  in  no  respect 
to  be  deemed  an  evil  -,  but  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  o  good,  a  blessing,  an 
exercise  of  the  greatest  mercy, 
kiadneSvS,  and  grace  ;  the  highest 
aad  most  valuable  blessing  of 
which,  under  U»e  circumstances,, 
the  parties  are  eapoble. 

Yes ;  to  them  the  sutferings  of 
another  world  are  greater  blessings 
than  any  which  they  received  in 
this.  Her9  the  kind  dealings  of 
providence,  tbe  bright  and  glorious 
dispensation  of  the  gospel,  and  all 
the  means  of  knowledge  and  ho- 
liness, of  grace  aad  happiness, 
bad  failed  lo  answer  their  ead ; 
tbey  had  not  been  powerful  enough 
to  reclaim  the  sinner;  they  had 
not  been  efficacious  to  bring  tbe 
wandering  child  back  to  his  duty, 
and  to  the  bo»om  of  bis  heavenly 
Father.  But  tkert,  means  of  grace 
and  conversion  will  be  brought  to 
act  upon  these  happy  souls,  with 
that  efficacy  and  saccess  which 
had  been  in  vain  expected  from 
all  the  methods  of  mercy  aad  snU 
vation  in  this  life.  It  follows  in- 
cootrovertibly,  that  those  are  the 
greater  blessings  ;  that  the  dispen- 
sations of  divine  kindness  in  hell 
are  more  mighty  and  inftaential, 
more  gracious  and  glorious  thaa 
those  which  exist  upon  earth  ;  and 
that  the  persons  who  are  enduring 
this  course  of  parental  discipline 
might  justly  be  addressed  in  the 
language  of  congVatulation,  **  Be- 
hold, happy  is  the  man  whom  G-od 
correcteth  ;  for  whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a 
father  the  son  in  whom  he  de- 
Itghteth." 

O  what  a  daring  contradiction 
are  these  sentiments  and  this  lan- 
guage, to  the  plain,  strong,  and 
uniform  declarations  of  God  in  hia 
word.  There  not  the  slightest  hint 
upon  this  alleged  plan  of  paren- 
tal chastisement  and  corrective 
mercy  in  the  future  world  is  to  be 
found;  but  the  direct  contrary, 
asserted   in    tcnas    as  strong   as 
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any  language  can  supply.  Let 
a  tew  instances  be  a  spectmeu ; 
and  O  may  the  Lord  f^rant  that 
their  faithful  teitimony  may  be 
to  every  reader  an  effectual  means 
of  preservation  from  the  artfully 
8weet  and  alluring  poison  of  those 
who  teach  that  (though  men 
live  and  die  contemning  the  law 
and  authority,  the  mercy  and  the 
gospel  of  Jehovah)  paternal  love 
will  still  follow  them,  and  will  do 
fAal^  for  their  salvation,  even  in  bell, 
which  it  could  not,  or  would  not, 
effect  in  this  world.  '*  If  there 
be  among  you  man  or  woman,  who 
hearing  the  words  of  this  curse, 
shall  bless  himself  in  his  heart, 
saying,  I  shall  have  peace,  though 
T  walk  in  the  imagination  of  my 
heart :  the  Lord  will  not  spare  him, 
but  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his 
jealousy  shall  smoke  au;ainst  that 
man,  and  all  the  curses  that  are 
written  in  that  book  shall  lie  upon 
him.  God  is  the  righteous  judge, 
and  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked 
every  day.  He  hateth  all  the 
workers  of  iniquity.  He  shall 
destroy  them,  and  not  build  them 
up ;  they  are  like  the  chaff,  which 
the  wind  driveth  away.  They 
shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment, 
nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of 
the  righteous.  He  that  made  them 
will  not  have  mercy  on  them;  he 
that  formed  them  will  show  them 
no  favour.  Many  shall  say  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord  !  and  then  will  I 
profess  unto  thetu,  I  never  knew 
you  ;  depart  from  me,  ye  workers 
of  iniquity.  They  shall  be  cast 
into  outer  darkness,  there  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
The  Son  of  men  shall  send  forth 
his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather 
out  of  his  kingdom  all  that  offeud, 
and  ihem  which  do  iniquity;  and 
shall  sever  the  wicked  from  among 
the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into 
the  furnace  of'  lire,  where  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is 
not  quenched.  Ye  serpents,  ye 
generations  of  vipers,  how  can  ye 
escape    the    damnation   of    hell? 
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Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 


everlasting  lire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  bis  angels.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  not  see  life  ;  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him. 
Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder 
and  perish.  If  our  gospel  be  hid, 
it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  los^ ;  it  is 
to  them  that  perish,  foolishness." 
They  are  "  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted 
for  destruction  ;  who  shall  utterly 
perish  in  their  own  corruption ;  for 
whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of 
darkness,  for  ever  ;  a  fearful  look- 
ing-for of  judgment  and  iiery  in- 
dignation, which  shall  devour  the 
adversaries;  the  day  of  judgment 
and  perdition  of  ungodly  men. 
They  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and 
brimstone  ;  and  the  smoke  thereof 
ascendeth  unto  heaven.'' 


MONUMENTAL  REMAINS. 

No.  IL 

Rbv.  John  Mason,  M.  A. 
1706—1763. 

This  excellent  man,  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  as  the  author 
of  '<  A  Treatise  on  Self- Know- 
ledge,"  was  a  dissenting  minister, 
and  successively  pastor  of  the 
churches  at  Dorking,  Surrey,  and 
Cheshunt,  Herts.  His  earthly 
labours  closed  at  the  latter  vil- 
lage, and  he  was  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  the  parish,  where 
a  humble  head-stone,  fast  going 
to  decay,  marks  his  grave,  by  the 
following  inscription. 

Here  rests  all  that  urns  mortal 

(if  tlie  late 

Reverend,  learned,  and  pious 

John  Mason,  M.  A. 

wlio  was  a  Minister  to  the  Congropulion 

of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  this  Puriiih 

17  Years. 

He  ceased  from  his  Labours, 

and  M'iis  railed  to  receive  his  Keward^ 

February  10th,  \7iu\, 

aged  58. 

*<  Be  ye  followers  of  them  wiio  throu^li 

faitU  ami  patience  inherit  the  promise^.*' 


1B27.]  McnumcHial  JUmaitu. 

John  Shutk,  Viscount  Bar- 

RINGTON.     1078 — ^1734. 


Id 


AmoDgst  the  little  band  of 
noblemen  Mrho  attached  them- 
bflves  to  •the  despised  cause  of 
noncoDforiiiity,  Lord  Barrington 
merits  distinguished  notice,  as  a 
streouoits  advocate  of  relig^ioiis 
liberty »  a  wise  and  successful 
statesman*  and  a  leiLrned  and  con- 
sistent Christian. 

He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin 

Shute  and  his  wife,  who 

was  daoghter  of  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Caryl,  the  celebrated  non- 
conformist expositor  of  Job.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession ;  and  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
was  employed  by  the  £nglish  go- 
Ternment  to  visit  Scotland,  and 
to  engage  the  Presbyterians  of 
that  country  to  favour  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms ;  in  which 
delicate  business  he  so  happily 
succeeded  as  to  command  the  ho- 
mage of  his  rivals,  and  to  secure 
his  eventual  advancement  to  the 
peerage.  Dean  Swift  confessed  that 
be  was  reckoned  the  shrewdest 
bead  in  England. 

Lord  Barrington,  in  his  pro- 
sperity, was,  however,  not  ashamed 
of  his  religious  connexions ;  -  for 
though  his  catholic  spirit  induced 
bim  occasionally  to  worship  in  the 
Church  of  .England,  yet  he  wais  in 
avowed  fellowship  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Church  at  New  Court, 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Bradbury;  and  he 
also  published,  from  time  to  time, 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  bre- 
thren the  Dissenters. 

During  the  angry  controversy 
at  Salters'  Hall,  Lord  Barrington 
left  Mr.  Bradbury's  ministry,  and 
united  himself  to  the  Society  at 
Pinner's  Hail,  under  the  car^  of 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Hunt^  where  he  at- 
tended when  in  London. 

As  one  of  his  favourite  country- 
se^ts  was  Tofts,  near  Little  Bad- 
dow,  Es»e%f   he  worshipped  also 


with  the  dissenting  congregation 
in  that  village,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev,  Thomas  Jeffries,  a  young 
minister  of  distinguished  acuteness 
and  learning. 

At  this  rural  spot  his  Lordship 
entertained  many  distinguished 
scholars  and  eminent  Christians, 
in  whose  society  he  loved  to  in- 
dulge in  critical  conversations  on 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  •  A  copy  of 
the  Greek  Testament  was  always 
laid  upon  his  table  after  dinner,  to 
facilitate  such  discussions. 

The  Miscellanea  Sacra,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  has  placed  his 
Lordship  in  the  highest  class  of 
noble  authors,  and  secured  him  an 
honourable  name  even  on  the  roll 
of  professed  biblical  critics. 

The  late  venerable  Bishop  of 
Durham  was  a  son  of  Lord  Bar- 
rington. His  Lordship  died  in 
1734 ;  and  he  lies  buried  in 
the  parish  church  of  Shrivenharo, 
Berks,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  the 
following  inscription. 

Here  lies 

The  Honourable  John  Barrington, 

Viscount  Barrington  of  Ardg;1asB,  and 
Baron  of  Newcastlj,  in  the  Kingdom  of 

Ireland. 

His  Father,  Benjamin,  was  the  youngest 

Son  of 

Francis  Shute,  of  Upton, 

in  the  County  of  Leicester,  Esq. 

who  was  descended  from  Robert  Shute  of 

Hockjngton,  in  the  County  of  Cambridge, 

one  of  the  twelve  Judges  in 

the  llei^n  of  Qncen  Elixabetb.   ' 

John  Lord  Barrington  wa<s  chofsen 

Uepresentative  Un  the  Town  of 

Berwick -upon  Tweed,  in 

both  Parliamptits  of  King  George  the  First  5 

nnd  died  Oecemher  14,  1734, 

in  the  56tb  Year  of  his  Age ; 

leaving,  by  Anne  his  Wife,  Daughter  and 

Co-heiress  of  Sir  William  Daines, 

six  Sons  and  three  Daughters. 

He  took  the  name  of  Bakiungton 

pursuant  to  the  Settlement  of  his  Relation, 

.   Francis  Barrington,  of  Tofts, 

in  the  County  of  Ebsex,  Esq. 

and  inherited  ihe  E«tjitc  he  had  in  that 

Neighbourhood, 

by  the  Will  of  John  Wildman,  of  Becket, 

in  the  County  of  Berks,  Esq. 
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The  Rev.  Wiluam  Holm  an.  voUimes,  wliioh  contain   surv^yg 

1670-^1780.  and  descriptions  of  near  twice  as 

It  rarelv  occtifs,   in  this  busy  »ftoy  parishes,  for  £l6. 
age,  that  dissenting  ministers  find        These  the  Doctor   bequeathed 

leisure  to  prosecute  studies  which  ^^  ^^«  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford* 

are    not    immediately    connected  Other  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Holmnn 

with  their  professional  duties.   Mr.  »re  in  the  British  Museum,  and 

Holman,  liowever,  lived  in  a  re-  the  rest  are  dispersed   in  private 

tired  town,  and  in  qniet  times,  and  hands. 

therefore  devoted  the   leisure  of        He    died    in    1730,    and    was 

twenty  years   to  collecting,  with  buried    near  the  vestry   door    of 

.^eat  industry  and  success,  every  ^^^  meeting-house,  Halstead,  and 

cnrions  fact  or  document    illns-  a^^inst  the  adjacent  wall    is    a 

trative  of  the  antiquities  of  Essex ;  P^a*".  tablet,  with  the  foilowiog 

and  thus  he  accumulated  a  mass  inscription, 
ef    iaibnaation,    which    laid    the  NeariMt  ^ne lieth  tfi«  Bo4y  of 

{Mmdalioaof  the  viol  ominous  work  the  IUf.  Wiluam  Holmah, 

«€    Morant,     who   has    been    ra-  >!:*»«  ?^«'?"  ^0  Jean  Pastor  of  the 
taier   sparing    of   those    acknow-      ^^""'^^  ^^  Prote^jUnt^ Dissenters  u  th« 
Icdgments    whvch    were    due    to  and  itm  near  3S  Team  in  ^}fSnif 

his  greaA  predeceiroof .    He>  how-  ^be  Aoticpiities  of  Eskck. 

ever,  mentions  Mr.  Holman  as  in-  "«  ^^  ^''^^v^'  *'  ^^^°' 

defattgable  in   the  work,  havioir  aged  wi  ears. 

visited  every  parish*     "  By  com- 

paring  him  extTacto  with  the  re-  ^^  THE  ADVANTAGES  RESULT- 
ionis  «  M«e  of  the  p«blic  of-  '^G  FROM  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
iic«,"  be  add*.   «  I  have  fo»a4       PROTESTANT  DISSENT, 

him  quite  correct  and  faithful.''  If  the  sentiraentB  we  miuntain  be 

Gough,   in   his  British  Topo-  accordant  with  trwiih,  we  may  faal 

graphy,  bears  the  same  testimony  assured,  thai  to  defend  and  pro-- 

4o  Uolman,  and  telts  that  he  was  pagate  them  in  the  spirit  of  can* 

a  dissenting  minister  at  Halstead ;  donr,  is  to  confer    a  benefit  on 

which  fact,  the  clerical  feelings  of  o«r   fellow-creatnfes  4  for  though 

Morant  probably  led  him  to  con-  all  truth  is  net  eqaaUy  important 

ceal.      Holman   never   published  and  beneficial,  yet  is  ^every  trutk 

iiis   papers;    but  they  were,   by  in  its  degree  vaJuahle,  and  error 

agreement,  made  over  to  Mr.  SaU  is  always  noxiovs.     Nor  is  it  to 

mon,  after  his  decease,  of  which  be  forgotten,    that    no    trnlb    or 

Morant  was  a  party.   Mr.  Salmon  error  ever  stands  ailoae     one  mia<- 

sent  forth  his  leeble  work  in  nunn>  take  always  inrolves  many  others^ 

bers,  under  the  following  title : —  nnd    every  tmth    contrihntes    to 

*'  The    History  *and    Antiquities  illustrate    and.    confirm     varioiis 

of  Essex,  from  the  Collections  of  other  truths  with  which  ft  stawda 

Thomas  Jekyll,  Esq.  of  Booking,  connected.     And  in   tlie  present 

and  frcn  the  papers  of  Mr.  Ouse-  advanced     ststte    of    knowledge, 

ley,  of  Springfield,  and  Mr.  Hoi-  both  truth  and  error  have  become 

man,  of  Halstead."    1740.     But  so    moulded    into    systems,    that 

as  Salmon  died  in  L742,  the  work  almost  every  truth  or  eiror,  liosr- 

was  discontinued,  and  the  valu-  ever  insigninoant  they  may  appear 

able  MSS.  of  Holman  were  scat-  in  themselves,  are  coraponeat  parla 

tered.  of  a  system,  so  that  they  dertva 

Dr.  Rawlinson  bought,  at  a  sale  an  importance  from  their  ansocia- 

in  London,  a  large  mass  of  these  ttotrs,  whic^  they  4o  not  abstract- 

papers^  comprising   sixty   quarto  edly  posneM.  Tfae-firm,  yet  candid 
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advocate   of    truth,    is  therefore 
abeuefBctor  of  his  species*    And 
ifl  opposition  to  those  who  main- 
tain thftt  error  is  either  altogether 
innocent,  or  worthy  of  but  very 
siigbt  blame,   it  may  with  safety 
be  affirmed,  that    a    rery   large 
proportion  indeed  of  the  disorders 
and  sufferings   of  human  society 
ba?e  their  origin  in  the  prevalence 
of  false,  and  therefore  pernicious, 
principles.      I'be    errors    against 
which  the  fathers   of  Protestant 
diisseot  bore  testimony,  that  sub* 
jected  them  to  loss  and  suffering, 
and  against  which    we  their  de- 
scendants continue  io   protest  in 
more  tranquil  circumstances,  yet 
Dot  without  sustaining  some  dis- 
adraotages  from  our  sentiments, 
are  not  among  those  that   have 
been    least    injurious    to  human 
bappiness.      Priestly  domination, 
and  the  employment  of  the  secu- 
lar power  of  states  in  the  affairs 
<^  religion,    have  furnished   but 
too  many  of  the  dark   pages  of 
tbe  history  of  mankind.     And  the 
principles  on  which  they  have  been 
founded  and  justified,  are  at  least 
fts  iojurioQs    as    they   are    erro- 
neous.    And  if  the  progress  of 
scientific  knowledge  stands  so  in- 
timately connected,  as  we  know 
It  does,  with  the  welfare  of  society, 
It  cannot  need  to  be  proved,  that 
fbe  prevalence  of  correct  views, 
m  morals  and  religion,  must  have 
a  still  more  powerful  influence  on 
bonan  happiness.     These  are  sub- 
jects on  which  men   must  think, 
&nd   on  which    some   seotiibentd 
viU  prevail — men  will  not  there- 
&re  bbour   under  the   mischiefs 
of  aimple  ignorance,  but  of  posi- 
tive error,  on  these  all-important 
^  influential  matters.     Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  perceive,  that  in  such 
a  case,  ignorance  may  be  a  Icms 
evil  than  eifor,  inasmuch  as  the 
fi>rmer   may  be    but  a  negative, 
^e  latter  must  be  an  active,  mis- 
(^f.     The    God    of.  truth,  has 
made  it  our  duty  to    search  for 
truth  with  diligence  and  upright- 
N.  S.  No.  26, 


PraiMamt  Dissent. 
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ness,  and  having  discovered  it, 
to  maintain  it  with  modesty  in- 
deed, yet  with  a  constancy  that 
shall  yield  to  nothing  but  the  con- 
viction that  we  have  been  mis- 
taken. To  this  duty,  Protestant 
Dissenters  have  been  true,  }o 
their  temporal  disadvantage ;  but 
greatly  to  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion, the  church,  and  it  may  be  of 
the  whole  world. 

In  the  first  place«  they  are  the 
hereditary,  and,  from  tlieir  posi- 
tion, the  natural  advocates  of 
Uberty  of  conscience,  of  freedom 
of  opinion,  and  of  discussion  in 
matters  of  religion,  of  the  right 
of  practising,  as  our  opinions 
shall  dictate,  and  of  propagating 
those  opinions, and  extending  those 
practices  among  our  fellow-men, 
by  all  the  means  that  are  in  bar. 
mony  with  the  genius  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  consistent  with  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  society.  Our  very 
existence,  as  a  separate  religioits 
community,  protected  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  depends  upon  the  re- 
cognition of  these  great  principles 
by  the  Supreme  Legislature,  and 
stands  as  a  guarantee  of  both  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Bri. 
tain.  England  can  never  be  en- 
slaved while  Protestant  Dissenters 
continue  to  enjoy  toleration  ;  and 
the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  that 
more  than  birthright,  wogld  bni 
illustrate  the  energy  of.affeetion, 
with  which  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian people  regard  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  of  man.  Ir  to  this 
it  should  be  replied,  that  these 
principles  are  now  universally  re- 
cognized ;  nay,  more,  that  the 
dignified  ecclesiastics  of  the  An- 
glican Episcapal  Church  are  the 
warm  and  eloquent  eulogists  of 
toleration ;  and  that  now  the  advo^ 
cate  of  persecution  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  land,  or  that**  if  such 
an  individual  exists,  he  dare  not. 
for  shame  avow  his  hateful  senti- 
ments— should  all  this  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  correct  repre.-. 
sentation  of  the   present  state   pf 
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the  universal  public  mind  in  our    moment,  in  the  providence  of  God, 


own  country,  on  these  great  and 
▼ital  questions,  it  would  not  there- 
fore rollow,  that  the  testimony 
continually  borne  to  them  by  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  by  their  very 
existence,  and  by  their,  known  and 
constantly  avowed  sentiments,  is 
either  unnecessary  or  unimportant. 
By  what  means  and  agency  has 
the  public  mind  become  thus  en- 


occupies  a  most  commanding  and 
influential  station  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  She  is  an 
example  to  the  universe,  of  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  toleration. 
Her  eminence  in  arts,  and  arms, 
and  commerce  is  the  iVuit  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  It  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  her  history,  or 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  other 


lightened,  and  public  opinion  thus  European  nations,  without  the 
corrected  on  these  subjects  ?  Has  conviction  forcing  itself  upon  'the 
it  not  been  by  the  claims  advanced,  mind,  that  her  urogress  in  liberty 
and  the  discussions  occasioned  has  been  attenaed  with  a  simul- 
by  men  dissatisfied  with  the  exist-  taneoua  advance  in  whatever  is 
ing  hierarchy  ?  And  although  the  good  and  great.  As  having  con- 
union  of  the  whole  nation,  if  it  tributed  their  full  share  in  secur- 
were  practicable  in  the  same  forms  ing  her  liberties,  Protestant  Dis- 
of  worship,  and  in  the  belief  of  senters  are  entitled  to  regard  their 
the  same  doctrines,  might  be  in  cause  as  the  cause  of  their  country. 


Bome  respects  desirable,  certainly 
it  would  not  be  unatt^ftded  with 
disadvantages,  one  of  which  would 
clearly  be  a  state  of  things  un- 


their  triumph  as  the  triumph  of 
their  country.  And  to  maintain 
that,  when  tney  secured  toleration 
and  repose  for   themselves,  they 


friendly  to  freedom,    that   parent    promoted  the  greatness  and  happi- 


and  guardian  of  human  improve- 
ment and  happiness.  And  as 
Protestant  Dissenters  enjoy  the 
honour  of  having  contributed  es* 
sentiftlly  to  advance  the  principles 
of  religions  liberty,  to  tne  univer- 
sal acknowledgokent  of  English- 
men of  all  parties,  so  is  their 
agency  indispensible  to  maintain 
them  in  the  supremacy  they  have 
reached.  Is  it  impossible  that 
intolerance  should  again  rule  the 
ascendant?  Are  there  no  germs 
of  the  principles  of  priestly  domi- 
nation discernible  in  the  land  ?  Ts 
it  an  unheard  of  thing,  that  a  na- 
tion should  retrograde  from  liberty 
to  slavery?  And  are  there  no 
tendencies  in  hufnan  nature  and 
established  hierarchies  to  .the  love 
and  unjust  exercise  of  power? 
And  how  are  all  these  dangers  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  coun- 
teracting tendencies  to  be  guarded 


ness  of  their  native  land,  which 
is  at  once  the  blessing,  and  the 
envy  of  the  world.  They  have 
not  indeed  guided  her  counsels, 
or  commanded  her  fleets  and  her 
armies,  but  they  have  preserved 
her  liberties,  when  both  her  coun- 
sels and  her  armies  were  em- 
ployed for  their  destruction.  It 
is,  therefore,  seriously  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  there  should  exist 
such  .weighty  objections  as  seem 
to  be  entertained  among  our  most 
inflnentfal  Dissenters,  to  petition 
Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  The 
discussions  arising  out  of  the 
moving  of  this  question  in  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
would  bring  the  great  subjects  of 
toleration  and  constitutional  li- 
berty into  prominent  notice.  The 
sentiments  on  these  subjects  of 
our  Ministers  of  State  and  leadings 


against,  but  by  the  vigilance  of  Parliamentary  speakers,  would 
those  whose  duty  and  interest -thus  be  circulated  through  the  na- 
equally  demand  for  liberty  their  tion  and  the  world.  This  may  he 
wannest  i^iFections  and  most  ener-  said  to  be  effected  in  some  mea- 
getic  rapport.     But  Britain  at  this    sure  by  the  debates  on   Catholic 


1^27.]  the  PriMcipiet  of  Proietiani 

immripation.  Bui  Um  question  if  there 
between  the  established  hierarchy 
tod  the  Protestant,  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  would 
demand  and  call  forth  a  yery  dif- 
ferent line  of  argument,  and  one 
more  directly  bearing  on  the  great 
cause  ol^  religious  liberty  simply 
considered;  and  on  that  account 
beyond  measure  more  valuable  and 
iaiportant. 

Another  point  of  view  in  which 
the  cause  of  Protestant  Dissent 
Quiy  be  regarded  as  an  invaluable 
bJessingy  is,  that  it  secures  in  the 
community  a  numerous  and  effi- 
cient body  of  men  unfettered  by  ,    ^        rr^ 

prejudice,  and  in  the  case  of  their  joyraent^  the  value  of  rights  and  af 
ministers  uncontrolled  by  superior  liberty,  "  vested  rights  of  pro- 
ecclesiastical  authority 9  prepared  perty,"  **  ancient  prescriptions/' 
to  oo-operate  in  every  under-  &nd  other  similar  pleas  for  abuses 
taking  of  benevolence  and  philan-  of  every  kind,  do  not  appear  more 
tfaropy.  In  a  recent  number  of  sacred  and  important  than  the 
the  modest  and  candid  Quarterly    dearest    interests   and   everlasting 
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had  been  no    Quakers, 
Methodists,  and   Sectaries  in  the 
country,  it  would  have  been   no 
easy  matter  either  to  manufacture 
petitions,  or  to  obtain  signatures 
to  them  when  prepared?      West 
India    influence,     but     for    these 
troublesome  friends  of  freedom  and 
humanity,  could  have  kept  the  na- 
tion quiet  enough,  with  respect  to 
all  the  enormities  of  negro  slavery, 
and  but  for  them   the  legislature 
would  not  have  been  urged  to  at- 
tempt its  abolition  by  the  voice  of 
virtuous  indignation  raised  to  de- 
nounce its  horrors.     To  the  minds 
of  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Sec- 
taries, who  know,  by  happy  en- 


Review,  in  an  article  on  the  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the 
writer  adverts  to  the  numerous 
petitioBs  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture, for  the  amelioration  and 
speedy  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies.    The^se  petitions  by 


hopes  of  millions  now  existing^ 
and  millions  yet  unborn;  though 
nevertheless  they  hold  not  the 
horrid  sentiment,  that  the  end  sanc- 
tifies the  means — neither  would 
they  violate  moral  obligations  to 
attain  any  object  of  benevolence. 


no  means  meet  the  approbation  of  All  that  wisdom  and  piety  can 
this  gentleman  ;  and  when  he  wish,  may  be  attained  without  any 
would  compress  all  his  contempt  such  violence  or  wrong.  Not  that 
and  dislike  of  them  into  one  brief  it  is  insinuated,  that  active  bene- 
expressioo,  he  describes  them  as    volence  is  confined  to  Protestant 

Dissenters  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations— or  that  within  the  pale 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  there 
are  not  to  be  found  very  great 
numbers  of  most  estimable  philan- 
thropists. Yet  none  but  an  at- 
tentive observer  can  conceive  how 
the  prejudices,  interests,  and  fears 
generated  by  the  exclusive  al- 
liance with  the  state  of  one  parti- 
cular sect  in  the  bosoms  of  its 
members,'  operate  to  prevent  their 
making  active  and  energetic  efforts 
in  undertakiugs  directed  to  the 
reform  of  abuses,  or  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  any  class 
of  their  fellow-subjects.  And 
more  especially,  if,  as  is  generally 
d2 


mnfactured  in  London^  and  for- 
warded into  the  country  to  be 
signed  '*  by  all  Quakers,  Metho- 
dists, and  Sectaries."  He  meant 
a  reproach  upon  these  classes  of 
the  community,  but  has  in  reality 
pronounced  their  eulogy,  and  has 
uncoosciously  borne  his  testimony 
to  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Sec- 
taries, as  the  free  and  prompt  sup- 
porters of  every  effort  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  mankind,  as 
a  blessing  to  their  country  and 
their  species.  For  what  are  we  to 
infer  from  his  representation,  true 
enough,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  parties 
jaost  prompt  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  uegro^,  but  that, 


so  On  the  Advaniagei  retuUmg  from  [JaniMirf , 

the  case,  such  objects  have  any    countrymen    of  the    Established 


relation  with  political  interests  or 
sentiments,  vague  fears  of  some 
possible  evil,  springing  from  such 
efforts,  to  the  prejudice  of  *^  things 
as  they  are,"  rob  their  hearts  of  a 
eordial  and  generous  sympathy  in 


Church.  May  a  Dissenter  ven* 
ture  to  hint,  that  the  clergy  are 
more  active,  assiduous,  and  de- 
corous, than  there  is  reason  to  fear 
many  of  them  would  be,  were  there 
no  dissenting,  ministers  with  whom 


many  of  the  noble  institutions  of    they  might  be  otherwise  brought 
the  day.  They  are  surmises,  which    into  a  disadvantageous  comparF- 


those  who  feel  their  influence  are 
reluctant  to  avow.  The  objects 
proposed  to  their  favour  and  co- 
operation are  too  unquestionably 
excellent'  to  be  openly  opposeci. 
The  Sectaries  are  already  alive, 
lealous,  and  active  in  promoting 


son  ?  Is  there  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ecdesiastieal  hierarchy 
owes  much  of  that  exemplary  mo- 
deration which  is  now  so  much 
her  honour  and  advantage,  to  her 
collision  with  inquisitive  sectaries, 
and  dissatisfied  separatists  7    And 


them.     It  would  bring  the  vene-    there  is  some  reason  to  suppose 


rabie  establishment,  and  its  zealous 
friend,  into  suspicion,  should  they 
be  found  openly  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  progress 
of  improvement.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  general  feelings  as 


that  the  grand  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  dissent,  or  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  in  any  peculiar  form  by  the 
secular  authority,  is  in  principle 
unscriptural,  impolitic,   and   un- 


these,    of   which    the    individual  just,  has  opened  in  some  degree 

called    into  action  bv  them  may  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  influ- 

npt  be  always  distinctly  conscious,  ential  stations.     This  is  a  position 

multitudes  of   excellent  members  that  has    long    been  maintained, 

of  the  Established  Church  are  in-  and  we  are  bold  to  believe  un- 


duced  to  co-operate  in  institutions, 
the  objects  of  which  they  no  doubt 
most  cordially  approve,  but  in 
which  the  apprehensions  and  pre- 
judices of  their  party  would  forbid 
their  active  efforts,  did  not  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Sectaries  **  provoke 
them  to  jealousy."  Then  the 
question  occurs,  where  would  be 
the  general  and  energetic  move- 
ments  of  our    age  and  country. 


answerably,  by  dissenting  writers. 
Episcopalians,  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic,  are  now  moving  this 
question.  The  period  may  arrive, 
when,  to  statesmen  of  enlightened 
views,  it  will  appear  as  absurd  to 
reward  men  because  they  are  of  a 
particular  sect,  as  it  now  does  to 
persecute  them  because  they  are 
of  another;  when  they  will  be 
at  last  convinced  a  man  is  none 


in  numerous  most  vitally  important  the  better  statesman,  patriot,  or 

undertakings  of  benevolence,  but  legislator,  because  he  is  an  Epis- 

for  Protestant  Dissenters  ?    Their  copalian,  nor  the  worse  because 

activity    forbids     the     repose    of  he  is  an  Independent.  And  should 

those  who  would  otherwise  have  that  period  of  the  prevalence  of 

too    calmly    acquiesced     in    the  just,  and  calm,  and  simple  reason 

continuance  of  abuses  and  evils,  dawn  on  the  worlds  it  will  owe  a 


of  ignorance  and  slavery.  Nor 
is  it  in  benevolent  undertake 
ings  merely,  in  efforts  to  move 
the  public  mind  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  country  in  a  course 
of  enlightened  and  beneficial 
improvement  only,  that  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  communicate  a 
wholesome    excitement    to    their 


debt  of  gratitude  to  Protestant 
Dissenters,  as  long  the  faithful 
though  unheeded  witnesses  of 
truth  and  justice.  In  one  word, 
the  Church,  with  Dissenters  to  ex- 
cite, to  check,  to  moderate  her,  is 
one  thing ;  deprived  of  this  real 
though  unacknowledged  advan- 
tage, she  would  present  a  different 
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aspect,  jmt  as  on  the  Continent    tian    reUgion,    more    adapted    to 


the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
not  the  san&e  scene  where  she  has 
Protestants  to  encounter,  that  she 
is  where  she  reif^ns  in  unmolested 
icnorance  and  security. 

But  thongh  the  cause  of  Pro- 
tectant dissent,  identified  as  it  is 
with  the  cause  of  human  freedom, 
operates  directly  to  defend  and 
promote  those  principles  that  are 
most  friendly  to  the  present  wel* 
fve  of  mankind,  yet  it  has  higher 
praise.  It  is  its  connexion  with 
the  religion  of  Christ  that  consti- 
tutes its  highest  yahie.  That  re- 
ligion, purely  spiritual  as  it  is, 
cannot,  notwithstanding,  he  main- 
taiaed  in  the  world,  but  through 
the  medium  of  some  forms.  It 
exists,  at  present,  under  a  great 
▼ariety  of  modes  of  administra- 
tion; and  under  them  all  doubt- 
less does,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  exert  its  influence,  and 
dispense  its  blessings.  So  essen- 
tially pure  and  excellent  is  the 
religion  of  Christ,  so  powerfully 
benign  and  remedial  are  its  effects, 
that  no  power  or  ingenuity  of  cor- 
ruption that  has  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed to  obscure  and  pervert  it, 
has  been  able  entirely  to  counter- 
act its  blessed  tendencies.  Under 
the  very  worst  forms,  its  blessed 


harmonize  with  and  promote  its 
designs  than  others.  And  before 
we  can  ascertain  what  modes  are 
most  congenial  with  its  nature  and 
design,  by  the  test  of  experience, 
we  may  discover  tliat  point  by  a 
much  easier  and  more  certain  rule 
of  judgment — by  their  accordance 
with  the  appointments  of  the  New 
Testament.  He  who  planned  our 
religion  knew  how  it  would  ope- 
rate— ^what  forms  would  best  pre- 
serve its  purity,  and  promote  its 
designs.  Ages  must  elapse  before 
the  test  of  experience  could  exist; 
and  even  then  men  would  be  most 
incompetent  judges  in  a  case  so 
complex,  and  demanding  a  know- 
ledge of  events  and  their  causes 
more  than  human.  We  have  a 
more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to 
which,  in  this  case,  we  do 
well  that  we  take  heed.  Now 
Protestant  Dissenters  appeal  to 
scripture — they  demand  that  all 
forms  and  principles  of  church 
government  be  submitted  to  the 
test  of  scripture,  and  are  fearless 
of  the  result  of  a  scriptural  investi- 
gation. Not  but  that  also  they 
think  that  the  freedom,  the  sim- 
plicity, and  the  universal  adapta- 
tion of  their  mode  of  church  go- 
vernment prove    it  to    be    more 


spirit  and  precepts  have  benefited    accordant  with  a  kingdom*  not  of 


mankind.  How  mournful  the  re- 
flection, that  its  nature  should 
have  been  so  obscured,  its  ten- 
dencies so  counteracted  as  they 
have  been.  But  it  was  left,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  to  human 
administration.  Man  injures  what- 
ever he  touches ;  he  communicates 
his  imperfections  and  his  passions 
to  every  thing  he  is  engaged  in. 
Even  Christianity  has  been  spoiled 
by  men,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  corrupt  it.  There  was 
in  it,  indeed,  an  indescructible 
energy  of  goodness  they  could 
never  entirely  eradicate.  Nothing 
is  more  plain  than  that  some  forms 
of  church  order  are  more  accord- 
ant with  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 


this  world,  than  forms  in  which 
human  policy,  power,  and  wealth, 
are  too  conspicuous.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted,  that,  as  the  world 
rolls  on,  and  the  purposes  of  God 
unfold  themselves,  as  Christianity 
prevails  and  extends  in  the  world, 
there  will  be  a  return  to  a  purer 
Christianity,  in  a  purer  form.  It 
is  not  the  inventions  of  men,  not 
their  errors  and  systems,  but  the 
religion  of  Christ  purified  from 
these  things,  that  is  to  endure, 
prevail,  and  triumph.  And  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  are  maintaining 
a  cause  allied  to  pure,  scriptural 
Christianity,  and  aestined  both  to 
advance  aud  to  participate  hef 
triumphs, 
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Let,  then,  Protestant  Dissenters  Ver.  II.   rhi^m — n^ro,  ''unto 

be  true    to    their    principles — let  hades''— -«  unto  the  regions  above, 

them  but  be  the  honour  of  those  well  known  nouns  with  n  local, 

principles,  as  those  principles  are  Ver.  12.   l\Dl)^^  '<  make  trial  of. 

their  honour,  and  they  will  then  The  general  import  of  the  term  is, 

enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  serving  to  put  to  the  proofs  whether  for 

the  cause  of  truth  and  of  liberty -r-  &  good  or  evil  purpose.    Our  Eng- 

of  promoting  the  welfare  of  men  lish  word,  tempt,  bad  formerly  the 

and  the  honour  of  God — of  con-  same  ambiguous  import,  which  it 

tributing  both  to  the  purity  and  has  now  lost,  uniformly  conveying 

the    prevalence    of    Christianity,  the  idea  of  seduction  to  evil.   "To 

They  are  called    sectaries  ;    but  make  trial  of/'  or  some  equivalent 

their  cause  is  too  sacred,  too  ca-  phrase,  gives  the  signification  of 

tbolic,  to  merit  the  reproach ;  and  the   Hebrew    in    this  and   many 

they  are  unworthy  to  be  its  advo-  places.  Gen.  xxii.  1 ;  Deut.  iv.  34 

cates  whoQi  that  unmerited  stigma  andxxviii.56;  Dan.i.l2,<&c.  It  is 

can  detach  from  its  interests  and  usually  rendered  in  the  Septuagiot 

support  by  x£cpa^ti>. — Ver.  18.  cd3d  Dyorr, 

Saul,  ''too  little."  The  comparative  aig- 

^.wk.^^^^  nification  of  this  phrase  has  been 

MISCELLANEA  BIBLICA.  generally  overlooked  by  trausla- 

No.  IV.  ^®^r  but  was  observed  by  Sym- 

I%e  Predictum  eoMeming  n^achus,    who    renders  it   /«,  hk 

Immanuel.  avrag,ccc.— Ver.  14.    p^  "there- 

Iwinh  vH.  10-16.  Jfrf/      ^'^rebiu   SIC   stantibus. 

10.  And  JchovBh  spoke  ag«ti  to  AhRz,  .^J?^®,  '?*^"^."  «*'«  «^'.   ^^  J'>^ 

saying :  Obstinately  reject  any  divine  over- 

U.  «  Ask  /or  thee  a  sign  from  Jehovah,  ture,   Jehovah  will  prosecute  his 

thy  God;  purposes   without  further    reirard 

'^''hfgriJl';;^^^^^^^  to  you  person^ly/'     The  verbs. 

12.  And  AhRz  said :  "  i  will  not  ask ;  and  I  conceiveth,   &c.     ar^  emphati- 

will  not  make  trial  of  Jehovah."  cally  in   the    present  tense;    the 

13.  And  be  said :  **  Hoar,  now,  O  house  last,   being   an   aorist,   takes  the 

f  ?/.^''11'i    t           ».              .•  time  of  the  leading  verb.— Ver.  15. 

Is  It  too  Itttle  for  you  to  weary  out    ^^ .,  >»  ^o      i.  •    .i.      • 

men,  HHon,"  Cream.'     Such  is  the  sig- 

That  you  would  weary  out  also  my  nification  of  the  term,  according 

God  I  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  oriental- 

U.  Therefore,  the  Lord  himself  wUl  give  [sis.     It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands, 

Belio?d*"tbc.'Vi4in  oonceivsCh,    and  ^^^^  [^  /.^^^  «^"st   be   sought  in 

bearethason,  the  Arabic;    and  that  the  Arabs 

And  calletb  his  name  Immanuel.  have    long    been    accustomed    to 

*^'  Sf?;T  T"^  ^'O'l^'y /»"^»  be  eat,  ^j^ke  butter,  is  well  known.  (Har^ 

Till  he  knoweth  to  refuse  what  is  evil  _^  »    r\i     i      n   .   n      i     .^     Vil 

and  choose  what  is  good—  '"^'^«  P^^O     B"^  ^o""  ^u^^r,  they 

J 6.  But  liefore  the  boy  shall  know  use  Other  terms,  never  this.  (Booh. 

To  refuse  what  is  evil  and  cboosc  what  Hieroz.  Parti,    lib.  2.    cap.  45. ) 

is  good,  I  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  n»on 

The  region  shall  be  forsaken,  «.«««      ™:ii      r      i_         j     - 

By  the  pmence  of  whose  two  kings  ?®*"»   ""'''  "«sh  and  warm    as 

thou  iirt  diwressed."  drawn  from  the  animal ;  (CasteU's 

To  the  above  literal  rendering  of  Le^L.  in  ^)  though,  without  fur- 

this  interesting  passage  I  will  add  ther  research,  I  would  not  venture 

a  few  notes,  ehiefly  on  poittto  in  to  introduce  so    novel  an  inter- 

which    It    differs    from    previous  pretation  into  the  version.— nrnV. 

translatoni,  and  then  submit  a  ge-  ^or  the  import  of  V  prefixed  to 

neral  iHwslralion  of  the  whole.  infinitives,  see  the  Lexicons.    The 
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preseiit  rendering  is  snpported  by     ^ua<^e  of  the  prophet  wovM  re- 
markably apply.     That  the  pen- 

"  e  ISey 


Its  use  in  Lev.  xxir.  12;  Dan. 
ix.  24,  and  xii.  1 1  ;  perhaps  also 
in  Gen.  ni.  22  ;  and  is  confirined 
by  Bocbart,  (Hieroz.  Part  I. 
lib.  2.   cap.  51,)'  irho  has  largely 


men  of  the  New  Testament  do 
occasionally  thus  employ  ex- 
pressions of  die  Old  Testament,  is 
generally  allowed ;  but  that  titey 


shown   that    milk,   especially    of    ever  introduce  their  accommoda- 
goats,    mixed    with    honey,    was    tions  with  such  emphatic  formn- 


osed  by  oriental  nations  as  the 
food  of  infants.  Xot  to  know 
g^ood  and  evil,  whether  in  a  na- 
tural or  moral  point  of  view,  is 
a  weH  known  periphrasis  for  the 
period  of  infancy. — ^Ver.  W.  "  The 
land,'*  &c.  The  translators  of  our 
received  version,  and  others  also, 
appear  to  have  been  misled  in  the 
rendering  of  this  phrase  by  the 
Septoagint,  which  retains  the  He- 
brew idiom y   and   has    been   dis- 


laries  as  are  here  employed  by  the 
Evangelist,  has  never  yet  satis* 
factorily  appeared.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
are  three  references'totheOldTesta- 
ment  thus  introduced,  respectively : 
**  that  the  word  might  be  verified," 
ver.  16  ;  "  then  was  verified  what 
was  spoken,^  ver.  17 ;  and  "  tkui 
was  verified  what  was  spoken,** 
ver.  23.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  any  of  these  forms  of  expres« 


torted  by  the  improper  insertion  of    sion,  they  all  fall  very  short  of 


a  comma  after  the  verb.  The  above 
rendering  is  literally  exact,  (com- 
pare Xumb.  xxii.  3.)  and  is  of  im- 
portance, as  furnishing  a  clue  to 
the  correct  understanding  of  the 
whole  prophecy.  A  general  illus- 
tration of  this  shall  now  be  at- 
tempted. 

A  detail  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  occurred  to  learned  men  re- 
specting the  application  of  the  pre- 
diction before  us,  and  of  the  va- 
rious conclusions  at  which  they 
have  arrived,  would  be  needless 
to  biblical  scholars,  and  useless  to 


that  with  which  the  sacred  pen- 
man introduces  his  quotation  trom 
the  passage  before  us.  Having 
related  the  miraculous  conception, 
and  the  explanation  given  to  Jo- 
seph by  a  celestial  messenger,  the 
Evangelist  adds :  "  rnro  ^e  oXov 
yeyorty  iva  irXtjput^ ;  all  this  took 
place  that  the  word  might  be  veri- 
fied;" thus  recurring  to  the  im- 
portant event,  bringing  it  in  a 
summary  before  our  minds,  and 
expressly  pronouncing  that  it  oc- 
curred in  accomplishment  of  a  re- 
markable prediction.    Had  the  in- 


oChers.     So  early  as  the  days  of    spired  penmaq  intended  to  assure 
Justin  Martyr,  (Uial.cum^rypho,)    as,  that  he  quoted  the  prediction 


it  was  claimed  bv  the  Christians 
as  a  prophecy  fulfilled  in  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ  Nor  can  this  be 
surprising  to  any  person  acquaint- 
ed with  tbe  New  Testament,  since 
the  Evangelist  Matthew  (chap.  L 
ver.  22,  23.)  so  emphatically  gives 


of  Isaiah  in  its  literal  application, 

it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  in  what 

terms  he  could  have  done  it  more 

effectually.     Bat  such  a  method 

of  introducing  an  accommodated 

passage  remains  unparalleled,  not- 

^  ^  withstanding  the  researches  of  the 

it  this  application.  Many  profound     learned,  and  would  be  so  obvi- 

scholars,  however,  thougn  cordial'    ously  adapted  to  mislead,  as  to 


friends  to  evangelical  truth,  have 
been  driven  by  the  apparent  dif- 
ficukies  to  a  conclusion,  that 
Matthew  cites  the  passage  in  a 
way  of  accommodation  only, 
meaning  that,  in  the  miraculous 
conception  and  biHh  of  Christ,  an 
crent  occurred,  to  which  the  Ian- 


render  questionable  the  inspiration 
of  this  evangelical  record. 

Under  this  conviction,  other 
expositors  have  supposed  (for  their 
opinion  is  only  supposition),  that 
in  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  premction, 
some  young  marriageable  female, 
perhaps  present  on  the  occasion. 
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would,    either    in  due  course  of    and  thus  have  had  less  influence 
nature,  or  miraculously,  become    on  his  mind  than  the  mere  predic- 


pregnant  about  that  time,  and 
after  tKe  usual  term  of  gestation 
bring  forth  a  son,  as  a  proof  of 
£iod's  protecting  care,  and  a  pledge 
that  the  preceding  announcement 
of  the  prophet  would,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  be  fulfilled  ;  and, 
moreover,  that  this  birth  would  be 
typical  of  a  far  more  remote  event, 
the  birth  of  Messiah.  But,  1.  If 
such  an  event  took  place  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  how 
could  it  prove  so  clear  an  indi- 
cation 01  especial  divine,  inter- 
ference, as  should  convince  the 
idolatrous  Ahaz  that  Jehovah  was 
Go«l,  able  and  willing  to  effect  the 
prophetic  announcements  7  If  not 
adapted  for  this  end,  what  end  was 
it  to  accomplish  ?  And  further, 
how  could  the  birth  of  an  infant, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
be  typical  of  the  miracuhus  birth 
of  Christ,  or  of  any  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  birth  whatsoever  7 
22.  {f  such  an  event  took  place  in 
a  miraculous  way,  it  seems  strange 
that  no  record,  no  intimation  of  its 
accofuplishment  should  remain ; 
though  that  record  must  have  been 
highly  honourable  to  the  divine 
faithfulness,  and  even  necessary 
'  to .  the  full  confidence  of  subse- 
quent generations,  in  its  typical 
and  far.  more  momentous  appli- 
cation. That  no  such  event  ha<} 
ever  occurred,  till  the  conception 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  precisely  the 
ground  which  Justin  takes  in  rea- 


tions  previously  given.  4.  Ahaz 
had  already  determinately  rejected 
any  miraculous  interference,  of  Je- 
hovah, and  in  effect  declared,  that 
let  God  say  what  he  would,  and 
do  what  he  would,  he  had  re- 
solved  to  be  uninfluenced.  The 
prediction,  therefore,  respecting 
Immanuel,  could  not  be  intended 
for  him,  that  is,  to  be  fulfilled 
during  his  days.  And  5,  The 
close  of  the  prophecy  sets  the  ac- 
complishment at  a  considerable 
distance.  It  had  been  already 
foretold,  that,  in  '  about  sixty-five 
years,  Israel  and  Syria  woiifd  be 
made  desolate ;  but,  verse  16,  we 
are  informed,  that  even  that  event 
should  occur  before,  perhaps  long 
before,  Immanuel  ceased  to  be 
nourished  as  an  infant. 

The  chapter  commences  with 
a  general  notice  of  occurrences 
which  gave  occasion .  to  the  fol- 
lowing prophecy.  Rezin  and 
Pekah,  with  the  combined  .forces 
of  Syria  and  Israel,  overran  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  laid  siege 
to  its  capital,  but  defeated  in  xkeix 
attempt,  retired  to  pursue  meaner 
conquests.  This  general  notice 
Qiay  be  advantageously  compared 
with  2  Kings  xvi.  5 — 10. 

The  details  of  the  narration 
conimence  with  the  second  verse. 
We  are  carried  back  to  the  period 
'V^hen  those  combined  armies  were 
approaching,  and  are  informed  of 
the  extreme  and  general  agitation 


soning  from  this  passage  against  which  pervaded  Jerusalem.     Such 

Tryphot     3.  Even  if  such  a  mira-  is  plainly  represented  as  the  state 

cufous  conception,  did  occur,    it  of   things. in  that  capital^  wh^n 

would  not  have  been  a  sign  adapted  this  prophecy  was  delivered.    The 

to  win  the  confidence  of  Anaz.  hostile  kings  are  rapidly  advan- 

The  danger  was  imminent ;    the  oing  to  seize  Jerusalem  by  sur- 

combined  forces  were  approaching  prise.     No  preparations  for  resis- 

his  capital;*  and  so  far  as  their  tance  have  been  made.    Amidst 

present  designs  against  Jerusalem  the  general  alarm,  Ahaz,  with  hia 

wer0  concerned,  would  be  over  courtiers,  goes  forth  to  a  reservoir 

before   the  pledge  could   be    re-  in  the  suburbs,  whence  the  city  is 

ceived.     At  all  events,  the  sign  or  supplied  with  water,  purposing,  if 

pledge  must    have  come    subse-  possiU^,  to  secure  «o  essential  a 

^uently  to  the  deliverance  pledged,  resource  from  the   possession    of 
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tke  eiieny.    While  tli«  inhabitanU  ceeds  : — "  If  you  believe  not  that 

of  the  city    in    general,  agitated  my  message  is  from  the  God  of 

Md  distreaaed,  are  providing  secu-  Israel,  or  distrust  his  power  and 

rities  for  Ibeir  valuables,  and  re-  readiness  to  fulfil  it,  demand  such 

fsges  ibr  their  families,  Isaiah,  di-  a  proof  of  omnipotent  interference 


reeled  by  divine  revelation,  and  as  will  satisfy  you  on  these  points. 

eoafideDt  of  divine  protection,  pre-  Jehovah  even  condescends  to  sub** 

seats  himself  to  the  public,  com*  mit  to  you  the  choice  of  the  great- 

pose^  and  at  leisure.     To  evince  est  difficulties.     Name  what  |ni-«> 

his  asBuranee   that    all  this    dis-  racle  be  shall  perform,  either  ia 

quietude   is   nnnecessary,  instead  the  world  beneath  or  above,  that 

of  seeking  a  timely  retreat  for  bis  will  convince  yon  he  is  the  true 

family,  he  is  seen  leading  to  the  God,  and  will  fulfil  ihe  message 

suburbs  his  son  Shear-jashub.   He  you  have  heard/'     In  vain,  how^ 

approaches  the  king,  an  outrageous  ever,  is  this  new  instance  of  divine 

defier  of    Jeliovah,  and   flagrant  condescension.     Ahaz,  with  con* 

devotee  to  idolatrous  worship ;  for  temptuous   obduracy,    will    have 

he  has  a  message  from  God  unto  nothing  to  do  with  Jehovah  ;  .  he 

him.    The  long  despised,  vet  as  has  already  formed  his  own  plans 

long  suffering  Jehovah,  will  once  for    escaping    impending  danger, 

more  prove  the  heart  of  this  rebel-  if  he  has  not  already  sent  off  his 

boas  descendant  of   David,  with  subsidy  to  the  King  of  Assyria. 

sochao  overture  of  mercy  as  shall,  (2  Kings  xvi.  7,  B.)   At  all  events 

at  least,  illustrate  his  own  grace,  he  will  not  make  trial  of  Jehovah. 

and  exhibit  in  its  odious  colours  Filled  with  holy  indignation  at 

the  deceitfulness  and    hardening  such     outrageous   ,   perverseness, 

ittfluence  of  sin.  such  daring  scorn  of  the  gracious 

Unsolicited,  and  undesired,  the  advances  which  he  was  commis- 

blcssed  God  proffers,  in  this  mo-  aioned  to  make,  Isaiah,  undaunted, 

meat  of  danger  and  alarm,  assu-  rises  into  very  solemn  and  affecting 

raaces  of  hb  protection  ;    inviting  expostulation  : — "'  Is    it  thus,   O 

Afaaa  to  confidence  in  his  pro-  degenerate  offspring,  of  believing 

mtses,   and    predicting    that,   far  and  pious  David,  that  you  requite 

from  accomplishing  their  designs  the   Lord?      His    prophets   have 

against  Jerusalem,  Rezio  and  Pe-  counselled,  encouraged,  reproved 

kab  would    shortly  be  overtaken  y  ou,  till  their  patience  isexhausted, 

by  moat  disastrous  calamities ;  aafi  and  they  despair  of  effecting  yoar 

that  within  sixty-five  vears  their  reformation.     Will  not  this  suffice 

countries  sliould  be  laicl  desolate,  you?      Are    you    determined    tp 

While  deliveriag  this  gracious  venture  the  dread  experiment,  to 

the  prophet    perceives  exhaust  the  patience  of  my  God  ? 


unequivocal    symptoms     of    dis-  Since  you  thus  obstinately  refusB 

pleasnre    and    incredulity,     aad  to  prove  the  claims  of  Jehovah  to 

therefore  admonishes  his  reluctant  your  faith  and  obedience,  I  appeal 

audience  on  the  importance  of  re-  to  yoti  no  more  in  his  name.    Vet 

ceiviag,    with    due    respect    and  be  it  known  to  you,  tJiat  he  will 

credence,     the    ^nessage    of    Je-  proceed  with  the  accomplish mcot 

hovah,  as  the  only  effectual  meai^s  of   his  gracious  purposes  to  the 

of  restoring  thorn  to  composure  house  of  David,   and  Israel  his 

and    security,    (verse  9.)      Con-  people,  in  defiance  of  the  rebellion 

scions  at  this  moment  of  a  new  and  malignity  of  bis  creatures." 

impulse  of    the   prophetic  spirit.  Then  conscious  of  the  full  tide 

■rgiog  bim  to    seek    still  farther,  of  prophetic  influence  rising  in  his 

00  beh'alfof  Jehovah,  the  attention  soul,  enabling  him  to  realize,  as 

Mad  coa&dence  of  Abaz^  he  pro-  present,  events  otherwise  hid  from 
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mortals  in  the  futurity  of  remote 
age»>  he  exclaims:  "BehoUI,  a 
virgin  eminently  distinguiBhed  by 
divine  favour,  cdnceiveth  and  bear- 
eth  a  son,  and  calleth  his  name 
Im MANUEL,  for  he  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  uniting  in  his  person  the 
attributes  of  God,  with  the  essen- 
tial properties  of  man,  that  he  m^y 
manifest  the  loving  kindness  of 
God,  and  reconcile  to  him  the 
apostate  race  of  Adam.  Yet 
though  miraculously  conceived, 
he  shall  be  born,  and  live,  and  be 
nourished,  like  other  human  crea- 
tures. But  this  is  an  event  far 
remote.  Your  .eyes,  O  Ahaz, 
shall  never  behold  it.  Nearly 
sixty-five  years  shall  elapse,  as  I 
have  already  declared,  before 
Israel  and  Syria  shall  be  made* de- 
solate ;  those  lands,  whose  ap- 
proaching kings  cause  all  this  dis- 
may and  alarm.  Yet  even^  their 
desolation  is  nearer,  far  nearer, 
than  the  incarnation  of  God. 
Your  descendants,  however,  when 
Israel  and  Syria  are  overthrown, 
according  to  Jehovah's  declaration, 
will  learn  to  trust  him,  and  look 
forward  with  greater  confidence  to 
the  birth  of  Immanuel.*'  H*. 


%^v%v%v»^^ 


REFLECTIONS  ON  EGYPT: 


"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi 


»» 


No  one,  we  should  think,  of  any 
sensibility,  can  turn  an  eye  to  this 
strange  land,  without  the  liveliest 
interest  and  deepest  veneration. 
If  we  regard  it  only  in  reference 
to  its  antiquity,  what  deep  feelings 
of  interest  is  it  calculated  to 
•xcite.  We  naturally  love  to 
travel  back  upon  the  ages  that  are 
past,  and  trace  the  history  of  our 
species;  we  love  to  snatch  from 
oblivion  the  memory  of  those  who 
are  gone  before  us ;  and,  indeed, 
what  is  the  past  to  us  at  all,  ex- 
cept as  we  can  trace,  amidst  its 
gloom  and  obscurity,  the  footsteps 
of  kindred  men  ?  What  is  it  to  us, 
but  a  blank — avoid,  except  as  we 
can  people  it  with  the  phantoms 
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of  the  departed.  If  we  revert  to 
a  period  beyond  the  records  of 
man,  what  hold  has  it  upon  our 
regard ;  the  whole  eternity  that  is 
past  is  nothing  to  us,  except  as 
connected  with  events  that  caa 
affect  us.  In  turning  to  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  we  turn  to  the  his- 
tory of  some  of  the  patriarchs  of  our 
race.  Some  parts  of  it  are,  indeed, 
obscure  and  doubtful,  and  much 
fabulous,  but  this  does  not,  perr 
haps,  lessen  the  interest  we  feel, 
for  we  look  into  the  twilight  of  his- 
tory in  the  same  manner  as  we 
look  into  the  twilight  of  evening, 
with  an  intenser  gaze,  and  more 
fixed  eyes,  in  order  that  we  may 
discern,  amid  the  indistinctness 
before  us,  what  is  reality  and  what 
is  phantom,  what  is  truth,  and  what 
is  the  creation  of  our  own  fancy. 

But  the  antiquity  of  Egypt  is 
linked  with  associations  of  no 
ordinary  nature.  We  turn  to  it 
as  the  cradle  of  human  genius,  the 
birth-place  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
there  the  mind  of  man  first  put 
forth  its  strength  ;  there  sprang 
up  many  of  those  inventions  which 
embellish  or  solace  life,  and  many, 
too,  of  those  splendid  vanities  which 
beguile,  which  delude,  and  which 
curse  our  race ;  there  arose  all  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  systematic 
warfare,  and  roilita|ry  greatness  ; 
there  man  first  turned  a  curious 
and  inquisitive  mind  to  the  wdrks 
of  Deity,  and  mused  with  a  half- 
philosophic  and  hulf-snperslitious 
eye  upon  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  orbs,  as  they  pursued' 
their  way  so  uninterruptedly  and 
so  calmly  amidst  the  perplexities 
and  the  changes  of  man ;  and 
there^  too,  alas  for  human  degene- 
racy !  as  his  genius  and  intellect 
expanded,  as  the  arts  and  sciences 
arose,  he  sunk  deeper  in  moral 
ignorance,  nay,  his  very  know- 
ledge subserved  the  purposes,  of 
superstition,  (much  of  his  astro- 
nomy, for  instance,  gave  birth  to 
theabsnrdest  mythological  fables,) 
until,  what  a  Greek  one  said  of 
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itbeASy  might  have  been  said  with    have    beeo    bequeathed    by    one 


itiU   greater    Justice    of    Egypt, 
"  lliat  there  ^nrere  more  gods  tban 
nea."     ITes,   there  that  intellect, 
with  the  honoum  of  wliich  he  there 
for  the  first  time  became  properly 
ac<)aaiated,     was    prostituted    to 
idolatry    and    superstition,  to  an 
extent  oerer  witnessed  before,  and 
oerer  witnessed  since.     Here  then 
is  a  commeot,    a   touching  com- 
ment, upon   all  the  depth  of  our 
fall!      Here    is  seen    genius  ex- 
panding   in    its    strength,    civili- 
2ation,  art«  science,  and  yet  moral 
ignorance  as  great  as  intellectual 
improvement. 

The  Egyptians  were  certainly  a 
woffderfnl  people  ;  they  were  the 
only  people  who  have  ever  been 
able  to  give  imperishability  to  their 


generation  to  another;  we  natu- 
rally inquire,  what  is  the  design 
of  all?  surely,  where  all  the  skill, 
and  all  the  labour,  and  'all  the 
resources  of  man  were  lavished  so 
profusely,  something  worthy  of  all 
this  must  have  been  the  result. 
Alas!  this  is  the  most  mortifying 
consideration  of  all;  since  it  is 
evident,  that  the  only  monuments 
which  human  pride  and  human 
power  have  made  enduring,  are 
those  which  serve  to  commemorate 
our  mortality  ;  yes,  the  pyramids 
only  celebrate  our  decay — only 
serve  for  the  tomb  of  human  va- 
nity. Alas !  Egypt, thou  art  then 
as  other  nations,  notwithstanding 
the  enduring  monuments  of  thy 
greatness.      Thou   art  as  forcible 


works  ;     while   the   structures  of  an  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  all 

other  lands  lie  crumbling  in  dust,  things  human  as  the  rest !     The 

while  desolation  and  evanescence  grandeur  of  thy  kingdom,  as  well 

are  written  upon  the  productions  as   that  of  so    many  others,   has 

of  all  other  ancient  nations,  nay,  vanished  ;  the  thunder  of  thy  wars, 

wrhile    antiquaries    dispute  about  and  the  fame  of  thy  regal  con- 

the  very  site  of  some  of  the  most  querors  are  no   more ; — where   is 


renowned  cities  upon  earth,  the 
rise  and  destruction  of  which  were 
long  antedated  by  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  still  remain,  to 
attest  their  indefatigable  industry, 
their   skill   and    ingenuity;    they 

atill  remain  as  the  memorials  of    pyramids  and  thy  mummies,  which 
theirpower,  defying  all  the  changes    speak  louder  than  complete  deso- 


Sesostris,  who,  if  history  speaks 
truth,  subiected  to  thy  narrow 
dominions  half  the  world  ?  Where 
is  the  renowned  Memphis,  where 
is  the  mighty  Thebes?  all  these 
things  have  passed  away;  and 
nothing    is  left  ot  thee  but  thy 


and  the  storms  of  time,  all  the  in- 
corsfons  of  conquerors,  who  have 
at  intervals  swept  over  this  de- 
voted land,  since  that  long- past 
d^y  when  it  was  itself  a  conqueror. 
Nay,  they  stamped  even  death 
with  immortality,  and  gave  per- 
petuity to  that  frail  body,  which 
is  generally  doomed  to  oblivion 
and  dissolution. 

Bat  while  we  admire  the  genius 
and  the  ingenuity  which  they  ex- 
hibited, and  the  indefatigable  toil 
which  they  must  have  used  to  ac- 
complish their  vast  undertaking, 
which,  from  the  time  which  must 
oecesaarily  bat^e  been' consumed 
in  their  conif»letio9»  •  must  oft^ 


lation  and  decay.  For  what  can 
speak  more  emphatically  to  the 
pride  of  man,  than  royalty  thus 
prostrate,  grandeur  thus  humbled, 
than  thy  monarchs  enclosed  in 
thy  dusky  pyramids,  the  perpe- 
tual mementos  of  human  vanity 
and  nothingness  ? 

H.  R. 
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CONGREGATIONAL    READING    OF 

THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 
The  Editors  are  requested  to 
favour  the  following  remarks  and 
inquiries  with  insertion  in  their  in- 
creasingly valuable  and  important 
periodical.  The  topic  is  mani- 
festly of  high  consequence,  and 
K  2 


I2d^  CongrtgMonal  Redding 

demends  a  more  judicious  atteu^ 
tion  trom  the  religious  public.  As 
the  writer  wishes  for  inforniation, 
he' will  feel  obliged  by  the  appear- 
ance of  some  early  communication 
in  theCongregatioual  Magazine, 

TV  hat  is  the  best  mode  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptares  in  public  wor- 
ship ?    To  render  them  generally 
interesting  to  the  people  ;  to  pro- 
mote   an    universal  acquaintance 
with  >  the    contents  of  both  Tes- 
laments    entire ;     to    make   them 
more  attractive  to  mere  hearers  ; 
and  to.  induce  a  personal  and  intel- 
ligent reading  of  them  in  private? 
Such  inquiries  naturally  present 
Uiemselves  on  this  subject;   and  it 
would  be  more  than  gratifying  to 
have,  in  reply,  the  result  of  expe- 
rence  and  wisdom. 

The  practice  of  the  ancients, 
Jews  and  Christians,  might  not  be 
an  uninteresting  particular  fpr  in- 
vestigation ;  nor  may  it  be  unsuit- 
able here  to  glance  at  the  various 
parties  of  the  religious  world,  to 
ascertain  their  conduct  in  this  bu- 
siness. 

The  Jews  have  long  had  their 
sections  of  **  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets/' for  public  reading,  (as  is  in- 
structively shown  by  Lightfoot,  i. 
•p.  303.  fol.  ed.)  but  whence  their 
well-known  omissions  of  many 
parts  ?  and  are  not  the  moderns  ge- 
nerally chargeable  with  tliis  parti- 
ality too  ? 

For  the  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  learned  Lamy 
prepared  '*  A  new  method  for  dis- 
posing of  the  several  parts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  they  may  all  be  read  in  the 
space  of  a  year,  and  with  most 
convenience  and  advantage."  (In- 
troduct.  to  H.  S.  p.  496.)  Nor  is 
such  a  **  method'*  undeserving  the 
attention  of  Protestants. 

It  should  also  be  inquired,  what 
is  the  authorized  mode  of  pro-< 
ceeding  in  the  Greek  church?  The 
notice  of  these  two  ancient  secta 
would  lead  to  the  consideration  of 
.^arli^  and  more  distant  times. 
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Then  should  come  under  review 
the  chief  divisions  of  Christendom 
in  the  present  day  ;  as  the  Lutkertm 
and  Reformed  churches  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe ;  the  Preaby^ 
ieriane  in  Sooilond;  the  Epieeo^ 
paliani  and  Nonconformuti  in  £Dg« 
land. 

The  Wesleym  Methodiele  are 
now  becoming  a  very  numerous 
body,  and  exhibit  a  strict  confor- 
mity to  their  own  regulations  ;  but 
have  their  "-minutes  of  conference" 
ever  yet  prescribed  for  the  Con- 
gregational reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ? 

The  method  of  proceeding  among 
the  Independents  seems  very  diver- 
sified ;  but  whether  uniformly  so 
judicious  as  desirable,  may  admit 
of  discussion.  But  is  not  the 
plan  of  ckapier  reading  generally 
exceptionable,  inasmuch  as  tfaie 
division  of  chapters  is  so  repeatedly 
and  .  so  obviously  inaccurate  ? 
Should  not  our  selections  for  read- 
ing be  directed  by  the  sense  and 
appropriateness  of  the  subject, 
without  any  regard  to  the  nume- 
rous chasms  of  either  chapters  or 
verses  ? 

Equally  objectionable  also  is 
the  division  of  Scripture  into 
'*  Books,"  as  many  nave  long 
tliought;  and,  probably,  the  most 
instructive  and  intelligible  mode 
of  reading  would  be,  the  ordeir  of 
ekronology.  It  is,  doubtless,  the 
order  of  nature,  and  should  we 
not  hereby  both  exhibit  to  our 
congregations  the  regular  sue-* 
cession  of  events  detailed  in  t^e 
sacred  history,  and  the  progressive 
disclosure  of  the  whole  plan  of 
divine  revelation  ? 

Would  it  not  be  useful,  both  for 
ministers  and  their  people,  to  have 
a  kind  of  AnMmai  DUreetory  for 
reading  the  Scriptures  ?  It  would 
of  course  be  subject  to  occasional 
interruptions  ;  but  such  a  metho* 
dical  regulation  would  be  ob- 
viously attended  with  many  ad^ 
vantages.  Let  the  following  plaa » 
therefore,  for  iMie  moatk,  tesub*- 
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oitted  to  coasideiHtioo,  aod  if  it    liiia«d  for  the  Miaceediag  moolkt 
be  deemed  eligible,  it  may  be  eon*    of  the  year  1827. 
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■Dimixo. 

ArriBMOOir. 

BTSRINO. 

G«a.  L  li.  1—3.  Mmtt.  U.  1—18. 

Gen.  ii.  Matt.  li.  10—93.  ill. 

0«ii.  lil.  Matt.  !▼. 

U 

G«kW.»~l&»a.  lfa!n.T.l^M.     0«n.  tL  Mmi.  ▼•97.  to  ead» 

Cka.TU.Matt^Ti.1— 19. 

U 

G«n.vttL  Matt.  ▼!.  10.  to  end. 

0«B.  Ix.  1—17. 90,  991  Matt.  rii. 

GeB.3iLl— 9.  Matt.vHI. 

l« 

Job  L  Matt.  Iz.  1—99.                     |  Job  iL  Matt.  ix.  SS.  to  end.            1  Job  ili.  Matt.  s.  1—98.     | 

This  plan  is  intended  for  three 
pubUc    senricesy    and    apportioos 
the  readiae  of  about  40 or  60  versea 
for  each  of  then ;    not  too  large  a 
poftion  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  pre- 
samed,  for  congregations.    Some 
puaagea   are  omitted,  as  unsuit- 
able for  public  reading,  relative  to 
the  propriety  of  which,  however, 
various  ministers  may  have  their 
respective  opinions.     The  ohrono-* 
logical  order  is  followed,  as  given 


by  Lightfoot,  and  recently  brought 
before  the  public  in  Townsend*s 
edition  of  the  English  Bible. 

Hoping  to  resume  this  interaitiag 
topic  very  shortly,  the  writer  con- 
cludes, at  present,  with  **be9t 
wishes  for  a  happy  New  Year*' 
to  the  Editors  and  readers  of  the 
Congregational  Magazine. 

MaOifrifc* 
Manehetier,  Dee.  1826. 
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**  Tbe  moct  ^eeie  and  iUthfal  hiitory  of  thiog9  is  to  be  lesmed  from  the  epiitleg  o( 
the  wriitn  of  every  «g®."  Father  Paul  Sakpi. 


XXVII. — Rev.  John    Newtm  to 
John  Thamiont  Etq,  London. 

OlD^,y«18Mar.79. 
Mt  Dcaubst  SiR^My  la9t  was  only 
a  Bole  aceonipanyiDg  Mr.  Scott'a  MS. 
wfaieh  set  off  ifoai  benee  y  4lh  intt., 
and  I  hope  came  vafely  to  your  haad, 
I  have  had  an  answer  from  Johnson, 
to  whom  I  wrote  about  it,  and  be 
pramises  to  do  every  thing  fiiir  and 
well  for  Mr.  Scott.  So  that  I  shall 
beg  you  to  let  Mr.  Scott's  MS.  be  de« 
livered  to  him  when  you  have  done  with 
k;  bat  there  .need  be  no  hurry«-.a 
■Hmfh  beooe  will  do.  I  ga?e  him  no 
hmt  about  the  hymn- book,  choosing  to 
hear  fiuther  from  you  first. 

Mr.  Wilkinaon  was  ordained  y«  28th 
ulu,  and  preached  for  me  the  Thursday 
faUowing.  lits  text  was  Ps.  cxix  71. 
His  sermon  experimental  snd  savory. 
t)ar  people  were  much  p]eas*d.  His 
spirit  is  humble,  his  temper  solid,  his 
iadgmeoC  good  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  he  will  piova  an  exemplary  mini- 
ster. He  will  enter  opon  his  curacy  of 
Varwosd,  near  Winslow,  at  l4Mly*day. 
h  Siiiscflnenre  -of  his  eofaiagy  I  sup- 


pose Mr.  Scott  and  I  shall  have  our 
sphere  of  action  enlarged  to  that  side 
of  the  qouotry  now  and  then.  Mr, 
Moyer  is  engaged  with  Mr.  Rose  alter* 
nately  for  Casbalton  and  Beekeaham, 
and  I  hope  will  do  well. 

Mr.  Charies,  the  other  yoong  man, 
who  was  some  time  at  Olney  in  ?7, 
goes  on  well  as  curate  with  the  Leices- 
tershire Justice,  Mr.  Newman,  who  is 
now  taking  root  in  his  own  living  at 
Beauchaihp,  in  Somerset,  and  so  hx 
as  I  can  judge  fVom  his  letters,  is  still 
lively,  and  earnest  in  bis  spirit,  as  well 
as  humble  aod  teachable.  lie  wrote 
lately  for  my  opinion,  about  going  out 
with  a  dog  and  gun,  which  he  thought 
conducive  to  his  health;  but  said,  he 
found  it  had  given  some  offence.  I 
did  not  treat  it  as  sinful,  but  as  unsait* 
able  and  inexpedient,  and  therefore  in 
my  judgment  belter  forbom.  He  gave 
up  all  his  other  amusement  from  the 
first,  and  I  hope  tbe  reasons  I  offer'd, 
^  will  make  him  willing  to  part  with  this 
'  likewise.  Small  compliances  with  the 
world  have  too  often  insensibly  led  to 
peatef,  and  it  is  safest  for  nunistersi 
^  both  ^t  their  own  sakWy  «n4  fi»r  the 
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sake  of  those  who  are  apt  to  justify 
tbemsel^s  by  our  example,  to  abstain 
not  only  from  evil,  but  from  whatsoever 


has  the  least  appearance  of  it,  or  ten- 
dency towards  it. 

I  have  lately  given  up  our  Sunday 
evening  meetings  at  the  great  house, 
instead  of  which  I  now  preach  a  third 
time  at  church,  where  tiie  auditory  is 
much  larger  than  the  great  house  could 
hold.  I  have  thought  of  doing  so  for 
tome  time,  only  the  great  house  was 
rathevr  an  easier  service.  But  as  the 
Lord  is  pleased  to  continue  iny  health, 
I  venture  upon  him  to  afford  me 
strength  likewise,  for  what  seems  upon 
the  whole    to   promise   most   nseful- 


Yoa  may,  perhaps,  remember  the 
tale  of  the  Mohammedan  hog,  which  I 
once  sent  to  "Mrs.  Thornton.  Mr. 
Cowper  lately  versified  it,  and  I  re- 
serve the  other  side  to  transmit  you  a 
copy.  He  did  it  in  about  an  hour; 
it  gives  a  proof  that  his  ficultifs  are 
no  ways  hurt  by  his  long  illness,  and 
lUiewisey  that  the  taste  and  turn  of  his 
m^  are  still  the  same. 

Thnssays  the  prophet  of  the  Tork, 
Let  Moaselmen  beware  of  pork. 
There  is  a  part  In  ev'ry  swine. 
No  follower  or  friend  of  mine 
May  boste,  whate'er  bis  inclinatibn. 
On  pain  of  ezcommuDicatioQ. 
Such  Mahometa  mysterious  charge. 
And  thus  he  left  the  point  at  large. 

[Had  bathe  sinful  part express'd, 
lliey  might,  with  safety,  eat  the  rest. 
But  for  one  piece,  they  thought  it  hard. 
From  the  whole  hog  to  be  debarr'd. 
And  set  their  wiis  to  work,  to  find 
What  Joint  the  prophet  had  in  mind.] 

Mneh  controversy  therefore  roie. 

These  chose  the  back,  the  belly  those : 

By  some  'tis  confidently  said. 

He  meant  not  to  forbid  the  head  ; 

While  others  at  that  doctrine  rail. 

And  praiaely  prefer  the  tail. 

Thus,  conscience  freed  from  ev'ry  clog. 

Amongst  them  they  eat  up  the  hog. 

A  laugh — 'tis  well, — the  tale  apply'd, 

Tbey  make  you  laugh  on  t'other  side. 

**  Renounce  the  worid,"  the  preacher  cries; 

«  We  do,"  a  multitude  replies. 

While  one,  aa  innocent,  regards 

A  snog  and  friendly  game  at  cards. 

And  one,  whatever  you  may  say. 

Can  see  no  evil  in  a  play. 

Some  love  a  concert,  or  a  race. 

And  others  ahootiag,  and  the  chase. 

Revil'd  and  lov'd,  renouuc'd  and  follow*d,  < 

Thua  bit  by  bit  the  world  is  swallow'd. 

Each  thinka  his  neighbor  makes  too  free. 

Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  aa  be. 

With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  siveeten, 

TiW,  quite  from.^1  to  snout,  'tis  eaten. 


The  six  lines  included  in  the  [  ]  are 
an  addition  of  mine. 

We  expect  Dr.  Ford  in  about  ten 
days  on  ois  return  from  Stanmore  to 
Melton.  I  shall,  then  endeavour  to  fix 
for  a  Leicester  journey.^  I  hope  we 
shall  go  and  return  before  the  post- 
chaise  tax  takes  place.  For  I  think 
much  of  the  expense  of  that  mode  of 
travelling  already,  and  yet  Mrs.  New- 
ton cannot  well  take  a  journey  any 
other  way.  She  has  had  anotlier  vio- 
lent return  of  the  pain  in  her  stomach, 
and  a  week's  illness  after  it,  sinc6  I 
wrote  last.  But  I  bless  the  Lord  she 
is  now  pretty  well  again.  Mr.  Barham 
wishes  me  to  inquire,  if  any  of  my 
friends  want  a  black  boy,  who  applied 
to  him  upon  the  death  of  his  ma.ster. 
He  says  he  is  well-disposed,  and  a 
good  servant.  He  was  about  enlist* 
ing  in  the  army  for  a  bit  of  bread, 
if  Mr.  B.  had  nOt  taken  him  into  his 
house  for  a  while.  -With  our  best  re- 
spects to  Mrs.  Thornton,  I  remain. 

Dearest  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  obliged  Servant, 

John  Newton. 

XXVIIl.— i2ep.  G.  WhUeJield  to 
Mrs,  Savage. 

Gloucester,  June  2, 1753.' 
Dear  Maoau — Indeed  travelling  and 
preaching  hath  quite  fatigued  this  feeble 
tabernacle;  but  weary  as  I  am,  you, 
as  well  as  my  dear,  dear  Mr.  Savage, 
must  have  a  line  or  two.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  line  of  love,  and  a  line  of  gratitude 
unfeigned.  My  rich  Master  cau  alone 
pay  you  the  debt  I  owe.  Your  kind- 
nesses excite  me  to  love  him  the  more. 
May  his  grace  enable  me  to  serve  him 
better.  Blessed  be  his  name.  Since  my 
preaching  at  Carmarthen,  I  have  been 
nelped  to  preach  at  Swanzy,  Neath,  in 
two  churches,  and  several  other  places. 
Our  Lord  gave  us  a  weeping  parting 
from  Wales.  Next  Thursaay,  perhaps 
you  may  hear  me  at  London.  Lord 
help  roe!  I  am  a  poor  worthless  piU 

Srim.  Add  to  my  obligations,  dear 
f  adam,  by  praying  for  me,  and  indeed 
and  indeed,  I  will  continue  to  pray  for 
you  and  yours,  till  I  can  pray  no  more. 
Ere  long  our  praising  ^me  will  oome. 
That  our  hearts  may  be  tuned  for  that 
blissful  employ  every  day  more  and 
more,  is  the  continual  cry  of  his  heart, 
who  begs  leave  to  subscribe  himself, 
dear  Madam, 
Your  mostobliged,afibeltoiiateFritDd> 
and  ready  Servant  Ibr  Chris's  sake, 

G.  W. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN   IN  THE  Ambition  tottering  on  hit  throM, 

PROSPECT  OF  WAR.  ^^»"  ^^^  *»»■  ^»"»off  "^^  5 

Each  for  bimielf,  nnd  for  bia  own, 

'<  Let  var  ag^in  sweep  o'er  the  earth,'*  Dreadi  erery  ahock  of  fate ; 

The  Almighty  oionarch  criea ;  The  last  looks  back  on  pain  and  woe, 

**  Let  boman  gnilt  agiun  give  birth  The  gloomy  future  who  can  know. 

To  baman  agonies  ;  Bat  all  in  dread  await. 

Lrt  Hum  agmia  harl  wide  and  far  Before  are  seen,  death,  danger,  fear, 

Hts  mimic  thooderbolta  of  war,  And  draolatioo  in  the  rear. 

Let  all  his  wrath  arise  ; 

And  dart  his  lightnings  to  destroy  But  there  ii  one  who  in  the  strife. 

That  earth  I  formed  at  first  for  joy."  „  V«t  feels  not  with  the  rest , 

'  He  looka  beyond  to  that  bright  life, 

Tis  done ;  man  fills  that  life  with  woe,  Which  death  can  ne'er  arrest. 

Which  God  designed  to  bless,  •    Though  stomia  and  tempests  shake  the 

And  spoils  those  Eden-spots  below,  ground, 

Whlcb  love  alone  should  press ;  Though  wars  and  tumults  roll  around. 

And  dcvaatatea  this  fairy  scene.  No  fear  invades  his  breast  i 

Which  but  for  man  had  only  been  He  feels  that  he  who  rulea  the  skies, 

A  world  of  happiness.  Presides  o'er  human  destinies. 

How  looks  he  now,  amid  the  strife  .  , ,« 

Himself  alone  hath  brought  to  life  ?  Though  billows  threaten  to  o'erwhelm, 

And  crested  ocean  wave, 

As  a  magician  that  has  called  He  sees  a  pilot  at  the  helm, 

Some  horrid  form  to  sight.  Whose  skill  can  quell  the  wave ; 

And  stands  in  fearful  gaze,  appalled  Though  chaos  seem  to  reign  again. 

At  his  own  wond'rons  might ;  And  tempests  mingle  earth  and.main, 

Thns  stands  frail  man,  aghast,  afraid.  He  feels  that  GoD  can  save ; 

Amidst  the  havoc  he  has  made.  That  nothing  can  obstruct  bis  will, 

And  kmgs  to  shun  the  sight ;  That  nothing  can  defy  his  skill* 

To  shun  tl^  min  he  has  sought,  il,  R. 
To  shun  the  stomas  himself  has  wrought* 

STANZAS  COMPOSED  AFTER  A  VISIT  TO  ICOLMHILL,  OR  lONA, 
THE  CELEBRATED  SEAT  OF  ST.  COLUMBA. 

Sre  I  then  thy  wave-beaten  shore,  lone  isle  ? 
Whose  vision  oft  has  mingled  with  my  dreams. 
When  all  fair,  holy  forms  around  me  smile. 
When  with  the  types  of  beauty  fancy  teems, 
And  earth  an  archetype  ideal  seems  ;— 
Barren  thy  soil,  rude  thine  iron  shore. 
Where  neither  nature -blooms  nor  sunshine  gleama  : 
Thy  nodding  stmctarps  moulder  with  Hme's  hoar. 
And,  uttermost  of  isles,  thou  brav'st  the  Atlantic*s  roar  I 

The  tide  of  ages  rushes  through  my  heart ! 
I  live  in  olden  days  upon  thy  coast,-^- 
The  veils  of  History  begin  to  part, 
A  I  perforce  allow  thy  hallowed  boast : 
Here  lived  and  greatly  bled  thy  martyr  liost, 
Here  the  chaste  choirs  of  pious  virgins  sung ; 
,  Of  kingdoms,  continents,  enlightened  most,— 
Science  its  torch  on  thy  wild  region  flung, 
And  to  Jehovah'a  shrine  the  trembling  sinner  cluag ! 

Hall  to  thy  nohle  mins !  and  farewell ! 
Their  sacred  bounds  1  ne'er  shall  trace  again  ; 
i«oog  has  old  Time  rung  out  thy  funeral  knell. 
Echoed  by  .beetling  crag  and  booming  main  ! 
Thy  desolation  prints  no  guilty  stain. 
As  when  the  towers  of  pride  are  overthrown  :— 
The  tears  we  weep  for  thee  we  do  not  feign  x 
Thy  fiune  endures,  though  centuries  have  flown, 
And  thousand  trophied  piles  have  sunk  of  brass  and  stone  I 


Aod  Id  the  \Say  of  final  Ire  and  doom. 
When  every  Island  thaU  hare  fled  away. 
Oat  of  this  yawnih^  gnve,  yoo  bunting  tomb. 
Shall  not  a  sainted  band  wake  from  this  day  ? 
And  having  made  the  SaTioar  all  their  stay. 
And  led  the  pagan  savage  to  his  feet, 
Shall  they  not  shine  as  stars  of  brifrhtest  ray  ? 
'  Shall  they  not  near  his  right  hand  find  a  seat  ? 

And  a  Colnmba  his  lored  convert  ehildren  greet  ? 

What  though,  in  scene  so  dark,  and  tkge  so  rude. 
Deformed  was  troth,  and  desecrated  rite  ? 
What  though  into  the  holiest  did  intrude 
The  idol-sense,  which  ever  doth  incite 
Vain  Passion's  ardour,  Superstition's  n^ght  ? 
Their  hearts  were  frare  $ti  glowing  mid  the  dross ! 
From  them  beamed  forth  o\t  distant  realms  the  light ! 
.  For  .Christ  a  world  exchanged  they  counted,  loss  ! 
All  triumph  they  abj«red  but  in  the  blood-red  cvossi ! 

Ner  sImU  I  lose  thy  memory,  blessed  spot ! 
Where'er  my  wandering  steps  hereafter  bend : 
Nor  shall  thy  lostf  e  fnde  whate'er  the  lot 
Timt  haply  on  thy  sMle  shore  descend  :^- 
Of  troth  thou  oracle,  of  man  thou  friend  I 
Nor  eall  it  fidcle  ohanoe  nor  cruel  fate  : 
The  conquests  of  thy  Jesus  onward  tend, 
And  for  his  law,  not  isles,  but  worlds  now  await  I 
Lteit*  lliy  Oove  *  should  leave  this  ark, — earth's  waters,  lo,  abate  !     R.W.  H. 


SONNET  COMPOSED  At  THE  FOOT  OF  BEN  fJEVIS.  ,, 

What  tbo'  thou  art  act  Alp  nor  Apeonine,  ^ 

Great  Lord  of  monvtains ;  on  whose  ootspfead  throne 
Of  awful  cnga  thoq  dread ly  sitt'st.aiooe,  ^ 

While  throngs  of  tributary  hills  combine  ' 

To  shoot  thy  towering  state ;  thy  giant  haadt  ^ 

A  liberal  largess  royally  dispense,  i 

Of  noble  rivnletff,  aod  shadows  dense. 

Glorious  in  gifts  as  sovereign  io  commaodL 

Thy  form  why  veiled  ?    thy  tears  why  fast  they  fall .' 

For  sure  amid  thy  signs  of  grief,  e'en  now,  ] 

The  radiance  of  the  sun  is  on  thy  brow 
Erect,  as  bearing,  answering  heaven's  call  * 
So  while  I  weep  o'er  earth,  may  light  attend 
lAtdi.  Mine  upward  course,  as  heavenward  I  ascend !  R.  W.  H. 


%^<»i%i^%*%^%^»v*%» 


SONNET  ON  SEEING  THE  LITTLE  ISLE  OF  INCHEMACHAME,    WITH 
THE  RUINS  OF  ST.  COLMOCK,   IN  THE  LAKE  MONTEATU. 

This,  this  it  beauty !  can  philosophy. 

With  all  its  boasted  power,  heighten  the  scst 

Of  Nature,  in  her  richest  livery  drest. 
Of  lake  and  isle,  of  mountain  and  of  tree. 

Aeligion  too,  of  Naiare  eister-raaid. 

Who  deat  unfeM,  from  Icares  aaiiqoe  and  qa^l. 
The  siaqple  worth  aeolnse  <if  nmny  a  aalat, 

Howitet  th«a  poor  jwoond  tfaia  soeae  Xhioa  aML 

6ft  have  these  atanshtriaff  wavas  ihe  parting  f traia 
Borne  with  soft  cadeooe  la  the  ccbmog  abane ; 
And  here,  too,  holy  men  bame  searched  the  loae. 

Which  carioua  scvaUs,  with  symbola  digkfc,  «aataui. 

Natnre,  Religion  claim  Ihce,  Island  Gem  1 
Lftit.  StUl  taaoh  Ibou  knoiwladge,  still  hsaathe  laqoiaaL  R.  W.  U. 

*  .Allasion  to  the  name  of  lona,  as  well  as  to  that  of  its  Sa}nt« 
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Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Wrii-  of  liberty,   the   hatred  of  tyrano  j 
utg$   of  John    Milton,    derived  aad  oppressioo,  aud  the  enlightened 
prineipalUf  from  Docnmenis    in  attachment    to    all  that   is  calea- 
kis  Majesty's  State  Paper  Office^  lated  to  give  dignity  to  man  and 
9ow^r$t  pubiisked.     Bff  the  Rev.  honour  to  God,  which  pervade  his 
H.J,  Todd,  3§.A.  F.S.A.  and  leading  works,  entitle   him  to  the 
R- S.  L.     Lbndoo :   1826.   Uvo.  most    Sacred    homage  of    all    the 
PP-  4oO.  friends  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
Taught  to  veoerate  the  name  «f  o^   mankind. — But,  in  expressing 
Milton    before   we    could    under-  our  early,  and  continued  veneration 
•tand  eiAer  his  poetay  or  his  prose,  ^^^  ^^if  distinguished  man,  we  are  * 
ve  have,  fron  the  earlieat  period  ^oi^tUng,  that  we  are  in   danger 
of  our  recollection,  approached  his  ^f  ^^  ^o^'y  of  attempting  to  eulo- 
writiogs   with  a    reverence  unfelt  H}^^  one,  whom  all  the  world  has 
for  any  other  productions  of  human  Agr«^d   to    place    on    the    loftiest 
Senilis.    This  feeling  has  not  been  pinnacle    of   earthly    glory.      No 
<liaiinished   by  a  closer  and  more  praise  of  ours  can  add  any  thing  to 
ifitelligent    Acquaintance  with   bis  the  fame  of  John  Milton, 
works.    Oq    the    conti«iy,    every        "^^^t  many  of  the  events  of  his 
fresh  pemtel  brings  the  discovery  ^^f^  ^^  lost  for  ever,  and  that  he 
of  soffle  charm  un perceived  before,  died    in     comparative     obscurity, 
and  heighteos  our  admiration  of  his  ^^    <>>ore   matters  of  regret  than 
lefty  and  matchless    powers.     At  wonder.      These   things  have   be- 
lint  we  o«ly  knew  hifn  as  the  poet  ^9d\en  multitudes  of  whom  the  world 
of  Psiadise  Lost,  whose  heavenly  ^^  i^ot  worthy ;  and  they  are  likely 
nase.soiig  to  be  the   fate    of  the    heroes  of 
Of  iiMo<i  first  dis0bedie>K;e,  ftsd  iJM  fruit  ^^her  tim^  that  are  yet  to  come, 
or tlut  forbidden  trae,wbote  mortal  Uttte  It  is  a  natural  curiosity,   that  en- 
Brooght  deaOi  iato  ibe  world  and  all  our  deavours  to  explore  the  concealed* 
„.*?•"  and    to  revive  the  forgotten   parts 
Hispictures  of  primseval  innocence,  of  the  history  of  eminent  men.     It 
aad  paradisaical  beauty;  of  diabolic  is  desirable  to  discover,  if  we  can, 
power  aad  malignity ;  of  the  bat-  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
U«s  of  angels,  and  the  sublime  em-  to  their  diatinguished    efforts,  the 
pjoyiacnts  of  the  heavenly  hierar-  springs    which     MOftt     powerfully 
ma;  are  powerfully  fitted  to  en-  operated  on  their    minds  and  con- 
gaje  the  younc  mind,  and  possess  duct,  the  pnicesses  of  thought  and 
a  freshness  and  fascination   which  applicatioB    which    they    pursued, 
are  calculated  to  give  animation  to,  the  sourcjes  of  their  information  or 
UuUes^,  and  vivacity  to  age.  imagery,      the  .  principles    which 
But  the  prose  of  Milton  is  not  formed  their  t^ste  or  their  charac- 
IcauiterestiogtoustbaDhispoetfy.  ter,  the  associates  of  their  enter- 
Indeed,  the  best  of  his  prose  com-  prise  or  their   glory,  the.  motives 
positioBs  continually  remind  us  of  which  stimulated  to  exertion,  aud 
m  happiest  efibrts  in  the  first  of  the  success  or   deifeat   which   fol- 
poems.    They  display  all/the  ar-  lowed    their    efforts.      But,   alasl 
dour  of  bis  high  poetia  faucy,  and  how   little  do  we  often   know  on 
convey  the  most  valuable  instruc-  auch  points,  after  the  most  laborious 
UoD,  is  language  more  like  that  of  researches.     Who  can  tell  us  any 
wgeb  than  of    men.      The  lofty  thing  of  the  author  of  Job,  or  ^ 
patrioton,  the  uncompromising  love  the  life  or  death  of  Homer? 
N.  S.  No.  2S.  F 
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.  Happily  the  history  of  Milton  sentences  are  very  characteristic  of 

is  not  involved  in  such  obscurity;  the  Oxford  historian's  manner, 

and,  all  things  considered,  we  have  "  At  first  we  find  him  a  Presby- 

a  tolerably  fair  portion  of  infornia-  terian,  and  a  most  sharp  and  violent 

tion  respecting  him.     Still  we  can-  opposer  of  preLicy,  the  established 

not  conceal  our  opinion,  that  Mil-  ecclesiastical   discipline,    and    the 

ton  has  not  yet  met  with  a  biogra-  orthpdox  clergy.     Shortly  after,  he 

pher  -  in   all   respects  qualified  for  did  set  on  foot,  and  maintained  very 

the  task.     That  task,  it  must  be  odd  and  novel  positions  concerning 

admitted,  is  no  common  one ;  re-  divorce ;  and  then  taking  part  with 

quiring,  in  order  to  its  satisfactory  the   Independents,    he    became    a 

a^^complishment,  a  combination  of  great  Antimonarchist,  a  bitter  ene- 

qualities  and  endowments  rarely  to  my  to   King  Charles  I.,    and   at 

be  met  with  in  one  individual.  length  arrived  to  that  unparalleled 

That  we  are  not  pronouncing  an  height  of  monstrous  and  profligate 
opinion  at  random,  will  appear  by  impudence,  as  in  print  to  justify  the 
adverting  to  the  leading  writers  most  execrable  murder  of  him,  the 
who  have  exerted  themselves  to  best  of  Kings,  as  I  shall  anon  tell 
furnish  the  world  with  an  account  you.  Afterwards  being  made  Latin 
of  this  extraordinary  man.  It  has  secretary  to  the  Parliament,  "wv 
been  attempted  by  men  df  various  find  him  a  conpimonwealth's-man,  a 
parties,  and  some  of  them  of  no  hater  of  all  things  that  looked  to- 
mean  4istinction  in  the  literary  re-  wards  a  single  person,  a  great  re- 
public; but  in  all  of  them,  we  are  proacher  of  the  Universities  and 
much  deceived  if  it  will  not  ap-  scholastical  degrees,  decency  and 
pear,  that  some  great  quality  has  uniformity  in  the  church.  When 
been  wanting  to  enable  them  to  do  Oliver  ascended  the  throne,  he  be- 
justice,  (not  to  the  statement  of  the  came  Latin  secretary,  and  proved 
facts  of  his  life,  for  this  is  to  be  to  him  very  serviceable,  when  em- 
found  substantially  in  them  all,)  ployed  in  business  of  weight  and 
but  to  the  diversified  talents,  pur-  moment,  and  did  g^at  matters  to 
suits,  and,  in  short,  the  entire  mind  attain  a  name  and  wealth.  To 
and  character  of  this  gifted  in-  conclude,  he  was  a  person  of  won- 
dividual.  derful  parts,  of  a  very  sharp  biting 

The  first  account  of  Milton  was  and  satyrical  wit.  He  was  a  good 
laid  before  the  world  by  Anthony  philosopher  and  historian,  an  ex- 
A.  Wood,  in  the  Fasti  attached  to  cellent  poet,  Latinist,  Grecian,  and 
the  first  volume  of  his  Athenas  Hebraician,  a  good  mathematictaa 
Oxonienses,  published  in  1691.  and  musicim,  and  so  rarely  en- 
It  was  composed  by  the  assistance  dowed  by  nature,  that  had  he  been 
of  a  .friend,  who  r^ceiv^d  the  but  honestly  principled,  he  might 
greater  part  of  the  statement  from  have  been  highly  useful  to  that 
Milton  himself,  and  his  relations,  party  against  which  he  all  along 
This  friend  was  Aubrey,  whom  appeared  with  much  malice  and 
Wood     elsewhere     represents     as  bitterness." 

<<  credulous,  roving,   and  magotie-  Thus  far  this  snarling  but  useful 

headed,  and  sometimes  little  better  writer.    The  next  account  of  Mil- 

than    erased.''      Considering    the  ton  was  from  the  pen  of  his  nephew, 

prejudiced  mind  of  Wood,  and  his  Edward  .Philips^    It  was  published 

usual  method  of  treating  characters,  in  1694,  prefixed  to  an  edition,  ia 

the  narrative  is  on  the  whole  credi-  12mo.  of  MHton's  Letters  of  State, 

table  to  his  impartiality.     It  con-  It  is  short,  but  being  written  by 

tains  the  chief  outline  of  Milton's  one  who  had  passed  a  good  deal 

life,  and   a  notice  of  the   greater  of  time    with  the   poet,  furnishes 

part  of  his  works.     The  following  some    information    respecting    his 
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dcmeatic  circumstances  which  can    It  is  evident  frorar  the  work^  that 
be  relied  on,   and  which  could  not    Toland  took  considerable  pains  to 
otherwise    be  obtained.      By   him    asceitain  the  trtJth,  and  was  quite 
was  &rst  communicated  the  curious    fearless  in  stating  it.     His  love  of 
(act,  thai  Milton^s  poetical  1'  vein    liberty  was  evident ;   but  his  hos- 
De?er  flowed  freely ,  but  from   the    tility  to  revealEd  religion  unfitted 
autnmnal    equinox   to   the  vernal^    him  for  being  the  faithful  biogra- 
and  that  whatever  he  attempted  at    pher  of  such  a  man  as  Milton.     He 
other  times  was  never  to  his  satis-    first  laid  before  the  world  strong 
faction,  though  he  courted  his  fancy    proof,  especially  in  the  declaration 
ever  so  much/'     Johnson  laughs  at    of  Charles  II.,  that  Dr.  Gauden, 
this;   but  Johnson    was  no    poet,    and  not  Charles  I.,  was  the  author 
We    do   not  know    whether    any    of  the    £ikon     Bastlike — a     dis- 
discovery  has  ever  been  made  of    covery    whieh    the    lesearches    of 
the  tract  referred  to  in  the  follow-    Mr.  Todd,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop 
ing  sentence  of  Philips's  account.    Walton,   has  since  confirmed  and 
'*  He  (Milton)  had,  as  I  remember,    s^t  at  rest.      We  concur,    on  the 
prepared  for  the  press  an  answer  to    whole,  in    Dr.  Symmou's  account 
some  little  scribing  quack  in  Lon-    of  Toland.     "It  is  an  able  and 
don,  who  had  written  a  scurrilous    spirited  work.     Whatever  may  be 
libel  against  him  ;  but  whether  by    ^be  demerits  of  this  author  in  some 
dissuasion   of  friends^  as  thinking    essential  respects,  his  merit  as  the 
him  a  fellow  not  worth  his  notice,    biographer  of  our    great    poet,  is 
or  for  what  other  excuse,  I  know    certainly  considerable^  and  entitles 
not,  this  answer  '  was   never  pub-    him  to  an  honourable  station  among 
lished.'^    What  a  precious  morsel    the  asserters  of  historic  truth.     The 
this  would  be  to  some  black  letter    admirers  of  Milton  are  under  great 
hunter; — to   such    a  man  as   Mr.    obligations  to  him." 
Todd.     It  would   be  worth  all  his        Addisolti's  critique  on  Paradise 
discoveries    in    the     State    Paper    Lost,  in  the  Spectator,  contributed 
Office.  more  largely  than  any  thing  which 

The  next,  and  indeed  the  first  l^ad  previously  been  done  to  esta- 
extendedlifeof  the  poet,  came  from  blish  the  poetical  fame  of  Milton, 
the  pen  of  John  Toland,  the  infidel.  But  it  could  scarcely  be  known 
It  was  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  from  that  production  that  Milton 
Milton's  works,  published  in  three  f>ad  ever  written  in  prose.  And 
volnmesfolio,  and  was  also  publish-  indeed,  of  the  great  majority  of 
ed  by  itself  in  Bvo.  in  1699.  To  the  Milton's  biographers  it  must  be 
8vo.  edition  was  annelted  "  Amyn-  affirmed,  that,  while  they  glory  in 
tor;  or,  a  Defence  of  Milton's  the  poet,  they  are  almost  ashamed  of 
Life,"  by  the  same  individual.  He  the  man.  They  love  the  author  of 
tells  us,  that  besides  the  poet's  own  Paradise  Lost,  but  scarcely  like  to 
writings,  "  I  learnt  some  parti-  be  found  in  company  with  the 
culars  of  him  from  a  person  that  writer  of  Areopagitica. 
had  been  once  his  amanuensis,  -  Dr.  Birch,  in  1738,  prefixed  a 
which,  were  confirmed  to  me  by  life  of  Milton  to  his  edition  of  his 
his  daughter  now  dwelling  in  Lon-  works  ;  and  Doctor,  afterwards 
don,  and  by  a  letter  written  to  me  Bishop  Newton,  furnished  another 
at  my  desire  by  his  last  wife,  who  in  the  same  circumstances.  Both 
b  still  alive.  I  perused  the  papers  these  lives  supply  some  additional 
of  one  of  his  nephews,  learnt  what  information  respecting  the  poet. 
I  could  in  discourse  with  the  other;  Dr.  Birch  was  a  man  of  research 
aod  lastly,  .consulted  such  of  his  and  candour,  but  could  not  do  jus- 
acquaintance  as,  after  the  best  in-  tice  to  the  poetical  genius  and  ar- 
'(uirVf     I    was  able   to  discover."    dent  temperament  of  Milton.  New- 
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ton  was  a  rising  charchman,  and  poee  the  faults  than  to  illustrate  the 
was.  therefore  incapable  of  syra-  beauties  of  the  poet.  His  praise 
patbizing  with  the  stern  and  un-  is  often  faint,  and  his  epithets  qua- 
compromising  principles,  of  a  ciyil  Itfied  or  reproachful,  where,  had  a 
and  religious  nature,  which  distin^  courtly  bard  been  the  subject,  he 
guished  the  Secretary  of  the  Com^  would  have  been  extolled  with  all 
monwealth.  Both  works,  though  the  pomp  and  rotundity  of  John- 
fairly  written,  .are  dull,  and  an;  sonian  hyperbole.  Johnson's  life 
deficient  in  those  enlarged  and  called  forth  a  most  severe,  but 
philosophic  views  which  the  in-  well-merited  castigation  from  the 
teresting  and  peculiar  nature  of  pen  of  Archdeacon  Blackburn, 
their  sul^ect  required.  If  Newton  who,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Thomas 
had  reflected  on  Milton's  stinging  Hollis,  Esq.  exposes  with  great 
remarks  on  the  "  marginal  stuf-  effect  the  malice  and  'misrepre- 
iings".for  which  some  of  his  co-  sentations  of  Johnson.  Of  thb 
temporaries  were  distinguished,  he  production,  Symmons  expresses 
would  have  added  fewer  notes  to  himself  with  just  indignation,  when 
the  exquisite  production  of  the  im-'  he  says— ^*<  We  have  seen  a  new 
mortal  bard.  Could  the  Poet  arise  Salmasius^  unimpelled  by  those 
from  the  dead,  he  would  be  greatly  motives  which  actuated  the  hire- 
amazed  to  find  himself  loaded  with  lings  of  Charles,  revive  in  John- 
such  a  mass  of  annotation.  son  :  and  have  beheld  the  virtuous 
Hayley,  as  possessed  of  some  and  the  amiable,  the  firm  and  the 
poetical  talent,  though  ngt  of  a  consistent  Milton,  who  appears  to 
yeryhigh  order,  was  so  far  bettet*  have  acted,  from  the  opening  to  the 

Sualified  than  some  '  of   bis  pre-  dose  of  bis  hife, 
ecessors  to-  do  justice  to  the  muse      .  .  ...         ,  ^  •       ^^  / 

^  »..,.  u     *u  •    r  J       J       *  As  crerm  bis  ffreit Taskmaster's  eye/ 

of  Milton.    He  therefore  produced  ^  ' 

a  more  elegant  book.  But  he  was  exhibited  in  the  disguise  of  a  Qo- 
a  vain  man,  and  as  unfit  to  be  his  rose  and  a  malevolent  being;  of  a 
biographer  as  he  was  to  do  that  man,  impatient  himself  of  the  so* 
c^Bce  for  Cowper.  In  both  cases  cial  subordination,  yet  oppressive 
he  appears  to  have  been  ashamed  to  thofie  within  his  power;  of  a 
of  the  religion  of  his  authors.  wretch  who,  from  'pride,  austerity. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  John*  and  prudence,  was  at  once  a  rebel, 
son  ?  No  one  will  question  his  a  tyrant,  aiid  a  sycophant.'  Tbis 
capability  of  estimating  the  lite-  atrocious  Jibel  has  long  since  re- 
rary  and  poetical  merits  of  Milton  ;  fleeted  discredit  on  its  author  alone  ; 
and  yet  he  has  produced  the  most  and  its  falsehood  has  been  so  clear-* 
imperfect  and  unjust  of  all  the  ly  demonstrated  by  many  able  pens, 
lives  of  Milton.  It  is  insolent,  and  particularly  by  those  of  Black* 
malicious,  and  unfair.  It  prefers  bum  and  Hayley^  that  a  new  bio- 
charges  without  proof,  and  reite-  grapher  of  Milton  might  well.be 
rates  refuted  slander.  He  hated  excused  from  honouring  it  with  his 
his  politics,  he  hated  his  religion,  notice.^' 

he  hated  his  prose,  and  it  is  even        This  extract  from  Symmons  na- 

doubtful  whether  he  did  not  hate  turally  leads  us  to  speak  of  his  life 

his  poetry.     Johnson   had   before  of  the  poet,  which  is,  without  all 

lent  himself  to  introduce  the  villa n-  question,  the  ablest,  the  most  con- 

ous  work  of  Lauder,  accusing  Mil-  sistent,  and  the  most  candid  of  all 

ton  of  the  grossest  plagiarism.    He  the  lives  of  Milton.     Dr.  Symmons 

appears  rather  to    have  regretted  evidently  wrote  cos  amore.      He 

his  failure  than  to  have  repented  of  loved  the  man,  as  well  as  admired 

his  crime ;  for  he  seems  all  his  life  the  poet,  and  had  no  inducements, 

to  have  been  better  pleased  to  ex*  from  his  politk^al  bias,  to  sacrifice. 
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the  patriot  to  the  manes  of  bis  and 
bb  cooDtry's  enemies*  He  was  an 
plefrant  scholar,  and  if  not  a  poet 
biiDself,  he  was  do  cootemptible 
judgjB  of  poetic  merit ;  a  staunch 
a3s«rter  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  aea,  and  capable  of  fearlessly 
aaiDtaining  what  he  firmly  be- 
lieved. He  was,  with  two  excep- 
tions, the  very  man  to  write  the 
life  of  Milton  ;  bat  these  are  very 
important.  **  Strongly  attached,^ 
i»  be  himself  tells  us,  "  to  the 
Church  of  England,  from  whose 
Up  be  sprang,  and  at  whose  bosom 
be  was  fostered/'  regarding  **  her 
spiritual  worship  as  remote  from 
the  rude  and  unsightly  devotion  of 
CaiYiD,  as  from  the  childish  mum- 
nery  of  Rome ;"  admiring  the  gra« 
dattoas  of  her  hierarchy  and  her 
"  mild  and  liberal  conduct/'  he 
canaot  be  expected  to  do  full  jus- 
tice Id  the  character  of  a  man, 
whose  mind,  in  those  respects,  >^as 
the  Teiy  opposite  of  his  own.  We 
fear,  also.  Dr.  Symmons  was  no 
puritan  in  his  religious  views.  Dif* 
fering,  as  wb  do,  from  Milton  in 
soBie  very  important  particulars,  it 
is  inpoBsible  not  to  perceive,  in  all 
his  works,  even  in  his  last,  the  most 
iajurious  of  all  to  his  ifame,  his 
deep  respect  for  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  revelation,  the  devotional 
tflue  of  his  B&ind,  and  his  great  fa- 
miliarity with  the  Scriptures.  It 
isdiflicvit  for  a  person,  not  in  ear- 
nest about  religion  himself,  to  enter 
fally  into  the  views  and  feelings  of 
^uch  a  man. 

Our  readers,  we  are  afraid,  vrill 
rappose  we  have  lost  sight  of 
Mr.  Todd  in  this  circumnavigation 
amflog  the  biographers  of  Milton. 
We  aarare  them  this  has  not  been 
^  case,  and  that  we  have  been 
forced  on  this  long  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  our  no  small  inconve- 
nieace,  froni  the  disappointment 
we  have  met  with.  'We  took  np 
Mr.  Todd's  rolume  with  no  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  excitement.  Aa- 
nouAced  to  **  contain  much  new 
natter,"  derived  principally  from 
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his  Majesty's  State  Paper  Office, 
we  cried  out  eureka^  and  proceeded 
to  devour  the  choice  provision.  We 
fondly  hoped  to  have  some  new 
light  thrown  on  IMilton  and  his 
times,  to  be  furnished  with  much 
interesting  illustration  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  occupations,  and  to  be 
gratified  with  some  at  least  of  his 
unpublished  correspondence.  We 
never  even  dreamed  that  the  State 
Paper  Oflice  would  be  found  to 
contain  little  more  than  a  few  en- 
tries in  the  books  of  council  re- 
specting Milton,  and  some*  items  of 
accounts  in  which  his  name  occurs. 
Yet  this  is  literally  the  fact ;  and, 
vrith  the  exception  of  the  following 
letter,  not  before  published,  we 
cannot  extract  another  fragment  of 
any  interest  from  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  It  is  addressed  to  Brad- 
shawou  behalf  of  Andrew  Marvell. 


c< 


My  Loni»-*Bat  that  It  woaki  be 
fin  intrrrnptioo  to  y«  publick,  wherein 
vor  fttJcI'u'S  are  perpetually  Imploycd,  I 
sbonkl  now  tnd  then  Tentore  to  supply 
this  my  enforced  absence  w^b  s  line  or 
two,  though  it  were  my  onely  bminet, 
and  that  would  be  noe  slight  one,  to  make 
my  due  acknowledgments  of  y^  many 
farouret ;  wcl^  1  both  t\oe  ict  this  time, 
and  ever  shall ;  tod  bare  this  farder,  web  I 
tbonght  my  parte  to  let  you  know  of,  that 
there  will  be  w^  vou  to  morrow,  upon 
some  occasion  of  busines,  a  Gentleman^ 
whose  name  is  Mr  ManiU;  a  man  whom 
both  by  report,  and  ye  eonverse  I  have 
had  w^  him,  of  aiogalar  desert  for 
ve  State  to  make  use  of;  who  alsoe  offers 
bimselfe  if  y«'«  be  any  imployment  for 
bim.  His  father  was  y«  Minister  of  HniJ, 
and  he  bath  spent  foore  yearea  abroad  in 
Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spaine,  to 
▼ery  good  purpose,  as  I  bclecve,  add 
y«  gaineing  of  those  four  lauguaffesi  be- 
sid^  he  is  a  sch oiler,  and  well  reajd  in 
y«  Latin  and  Greek  authors;  and  noe 
doubt  of  an  approTed  conversation,  for 
he  com's  now  lately  out  of  y  house  of 
y«  Lord  Faire^ax,  who  was  Generally 
wb^re  he  was  intrusted  to  give  some  in - 
stmetiona  in  y  langaagea  to  y«  t^dy  and 
his  Oangbler.  If  upon  v«  death  of  Mr. 
\Wakerieyf  y«ConnceU- shall  thinke  yt  I 
shall  need  any  assistant  in  yc  performance 
of  my  place  (though  for  my  pt  1  find  noe 
ancnmhrances  of  that  wcb  belongs  to  me» 
eairept  it  be  in  point  of  attmdaace  at  con- 
ferences w^  Ambassadors,  wc^  1  asust  c^- 
ftrsse,  in  my  Ccndition,  1  am  not  fit  fbr,)  it 
would  be  hard  for  them  to  find  a  man  soe 
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fit  every  way.  for  yt  purpose  as  this  Gen-  must  look  for  other   readers   than 

tlcman,  one  wbo  I  bcleeve  in  a  short  time  ^y^^^^  ^y^.^  ^lus  country  furnishes. 

would  be  able  to  doe  them  as  ffood  semce  rr»  i      j>  i   *•  u  \,  u^^m^l^ 

as  Mr.  Ascan.    This,  my  LoM,  I  write  Poland's  resolution,  when  he  wrote 

•incccrcly,  without  any  other  end  than  to  the  first  hfe  of  Milton,  we  think  a 

performe    my  dutey  to   ye  publick,  in  very   wise  one, '  and  are  surprised 

helping  tbem  to  an  able  servant;    Jayrog  ^^^  jyjy^  ^odd  did  not  profit  by  it. 

aside  those  jealosies  J  and  that  emulation,  ..  ^    u   ii   «^*  k«  ♦^-^  »«:n..^^  ;«  -^ 

web  mine  owne  condition  mi^bt  suggest  "  I  ^^^^}  ^^^  }^  ^  'P'""^®  *»  '^«- 

to    me.    by   bringing  in  such  a  coaU-  lating  the  ordinary  circumstances 

jutor;  andremaine,  of  his  life,  and  which  are  common 

*'  My  Lord,       ,,.     ,       ^  to  him  with  all  other  men.     Writ- 

"  ^r^SKntr"  •  '-Ssp(  this  nalure  should,  in  my 

Feb.  ye.  21.  opinion,  be  designed  to  recommend 

"  John  Milton,    ^g^g."  virtue  and  to  expose  vice,,  or  to  ill 

Pp.  163,  i64.  lustrate  history  and  to  preserve  the 
To  Mr.  Todd  we  do  not  wish  to  memory  of  extraordinary  things, 
impute  blame.  He  could  not  pub-  That  a  man,  for  example,  was  sick 
lish  what  he  did  not  find;  but  his  ti-  at  such  a  time,  or  well  at  another, 
tie-page  must  mislead  every  reader,  should  nev^r  be  mentioned,  except 
His  account  of  Milton  professes  to  in  the  causes  or  effects,  cure  or  con- 
be  ''derived  principally  from  do-  iinuance,  there  happens -something 
cumcnts  in  his  Majesty's  State  remarkable,  and  tor  the  benefit  of 
Paper  Office,  now  first  published."  mankind  to  know.  I  had  not. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  therefore,  relate'd  Milton's  head- 
nine-tenths  of  the  information  con-  aches  in  his  youth,  were.it  not  for 
tained  in  the  book  was  known  to  the  influence  which  this  indisposi- 
every  reader  of  Milton  before  Mr.  tion  had  afterwards  on  his  eyes ; 
.Todd  was,  born.  The  onlv  portion  and  that  his  blindness  was  rashly 
of  the  volume  which  is  taken  from  imputed  by  his  enemies  to  the 
the  documents  in  the  State  Paper  avenging  justice  of  God." 
Office  is  Section  III. ;  extending  There  is  much  good  sense  and 
froI^  page  107  to  pase  183,  and  discrimination  in  these  observations, 
including  the  life  of  Milton  only  and  which,  as  they  partly  refer  to 
from  his  .appointment  as  Secretary  Milton's  blindness,  induce  us  to 
df  Foreign  Tongues  to  the  restora-  give  Milton's  own  account  of  the 
tion  of  Charles  II. ;  and  a  consi-  commencement  and  progress  of  this 
defable  part  even  of  that  section  is  sad  calamity,  in  a  beautiiiil  letter 
made  up  from  other  documents.  to  Leonard  Phalaris,  of  which  Mr. 

•  All  that  Mr.  Todd  has  brought  Hay  ley  has  furnished  no  less  beau- 
together  we  are  truly  glad  to  see;  tiful  a  translation,  which  Mr.  Todd 
but  we  -cannot  say  that  we  know  has  copied  into  his  volume. 

the  life,  or  character,  or  genius   or        „  ^,  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^„        ^^.,j^ 

times  of  Milton  much  better  than  ^ood  (if  ever  mortal  did)  a  revtrential 

we  did  before.    His  biographer  has  fondness  for  tbe  Grecian  name,  and  for 

exercised  a  jnost  praiseworthy  di-  yo"'  native  Atbens  in  panicular,  so  have 

lig^nce    in  research,    but    he   has  '  continndly  persuaded  myself    tbat  at 

^Z  J         ,  JI.1.*!  some  period   I  should  receive  from  that 

not    produced    a    readabre    book,  city  a  very  signal  return  for  my  benevolent 

The  public  cannot  take  interest  in  regard :   nor  has  tbc  ancient  genius  of 

a  volume  consisting  of  fragments  of  7°^^  ^^^  noble  country  failed  to  realize 

minutes  of  council,   even    though  Tf,  P;rt?\Y^''  has  given  me  in  you  an 

.,    ^  •■     i_       Ai.  •!      /•  Attick    brother,  and   one  most  tenderly 

that    council    be    the    council    of  attached  to  me.    Though  I  was  known  to 

state.     Extracts  of  wills,  grants  of  you  only  by  my  writings,  and  though  youn 

pensions,,  and   dolorous    petitions,  residence  was  far  distant  from  mine,  ]rou 

may  all  supply  matter  for  the  histo-  ?«'  addressed  me  in  the  most  engaging 

•  •'-  ^  V  uatu'  1  terms  by  letter;  and  afterwards  comioir 
nan  to  work  upon  ;  but  if  bis  work  „„e,pceiedl»  to  Londoo.  and  vi«tiiig  tl^ 
itiieif  IS  made  up  oi  such  things,  he  siiangcr,  wuo  bad  no  cyea  to  see  you. 
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ooBtitnvd  7oor  kindness  to  me  un4ir  that 
calamity,  wfaicb  can  render  me  a  more 
elLnbte  ftiend  to  no  one,  and  to  maoy, 
pcrbape,  may  make  me  an  object  of  dis- 
regard. 

**  StQce,  therefore,  yon  request  me  not 
to  reject  all  hope  of  reeorering  mr  sight, 
as  yon  have  an  intimate  friend  at  Paris,  in 
Tberenot  the.phj^iciaa,  who  excels  parti- 
cularly in  rdieving  ocular  complaints, 
and  whom  yon  viah  to  consult  concerning 
my  eyes,  after  recnTiog  from  me  snch  an 
account  aa  may  enable  him  to  understand 
the  source  and  symptoms  of  my  disorder; 
I  nill  certainly  follow  yonr  kind  sugges- 
twn,  tibat  I  may  not  appear  to  reject  as- 
sistance thus  offered  me,  perhaps  pro- 
videntially. 

"  It  is  about  ten  years,  I  think,  since  I 
percdTed  my  sight  to  grow  weak  and  dim, 
fiadlng  at  the  same  time  my  intestines 
afflicted  with  flatulence  and  oppression. 

"  Even  in  the  morning,  if  I  began  aa 
Bsual  to  read,  my  eyes  immediately  suf- 
fered pmn,  and  seemed  to  shrink  from 
reading,  but,  after  some  moderate  bodily 
exercise,  were  refreshed;  whenever  I 
looked  at  a  candle  I  saw  a  sort  of  iris 
arouDd  it.  Not  long  afterwards,  on  the 
kft  side  of  my  left  eye  (which  began  to 
^  some  years  before  the  other)  a  dark- 
ness arose,  that  hid  from  me  all  things  on 
that  side  ;~4f  I  chanced  to  dose  mv  right 
eye,  whatever  was  before  me  seemed  dimi- 
■ished. — In  the  last  three  years,  as  my 
remaining  eye  failed  by  degrees  some 
monthfr  before  my  sight  was  utterly  gone, 
ail  things  that  I  could  discern,  though  I 
moved  not  myself,  appeared  to  fluctuate, 
sow  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left  Obsti- 
ute  viqKmrs  seraied  to  have  settled  all 
erer  my  forehead  and  my  temples,  over* 
whelming  my  eyes  with  a  sort  of  sleepy 
heaviness,  especially  after  food,  till  the 
evening ;  so  that  1  frequently  recollect  the 
condition  of  the  prophet  Phineas  in  the 
Aigonanticks : 


*  Him  ▼apours  dark 


'  Envdop'd,^  and  the  earth  appeared  to  roll 
'  Beneath  liim  sinking  in  a  lifeless  trande/ 

Bat  1  should  not  omit  to  say,  that  while  I 
had  some  little  sight  remaining,  as  soon  as 
I  vent  to  bed,  and  reclined  on  either  side, 
s  copious  light  used  to  dart  from  my 
closed  eyes ;  then,  as  my  sight  grew  daily 
less,  daiker  coJonrs  seemed  to  burst  forth 
with  vehemence,  and  a  kind  of  internal 
noise;  hot  now,  as  if  every  thing  lucid 
vere  extingnished,  blackness,  either  abso- 
Iste  or  cheqncred,  and  Interwoven,  as  it 
vere  with  ash-colour,  is  accustomed  to 
poor  itself  on  my  eyes ;  yet  the  darkness 
perpetually  before  them,  as  well  during 
(lie  n^ht  aa  in  the  day,  seems  always 
approAcbing  rather  to  white  than  to  black, 
aifmitting,  an  the  eye  rolls,  a  minute  por- 
tm  of  light  as  through  ar  crevice. 
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«*  Though  from  yolir  physician  such 
A  portion  of  hope  also  may  arise,  yet,  as 
under  an  evil  that  admits  no  cure,  I  regu- 
late and  tranquillize  my  mind,  often  re- 
flecting, that  since  the  days  of  darkness 
allotted  to  each,  as  the  wise  man  reminds 
ns,  are  many,  hitherto  my  darkness,  by 
the  singular  mercy  of  God,  witki  the  aid 
of  study,  leisure,  and  the  kind  conversation 
of  my  friends,  is  much  less  oppressive  than 
the  deadly  darkness  to  which  he  alludes. 
For  if,  as  it  is  written,  man  lives  not  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mouth  of  God,  why  should 
not  a  man  acquiesce  even  In  this  ?  not 
thinking  that  he  can  derive  light  from  his 
eyes  alone,  but  esteeming  himself  suffi. 
deotly  enlightened  by  the  conduct  or  provi- 
dence of  God. 

"  As  long,  therefore,  as  He  looks  for-' 
ward,  and  provides  for  me  as  He  does,  and 
leads  me  backward  and  forwaid  by  the 
hand,  as  it  were,  through  my  whole  life, 
shall  I  not  cheerfully  bid  my  eyes  keep 
holiday,  since  such  appears  to  be  His 
pleasure?  But  whatever  may  be  the 
event  of  your  kindness,  my  dear  Philaras 
with  a  mind  nqt  less  resolute  and  firm 
than  if  I  were  Lynccus  himself,  I  bid  yon 
farewell. 

*•  Watmintttr,  Sept.  88,  1654." 

Pp.  149—152. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little 
room  for  farther  remark  on  this  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  subject.  It 
will  be  evident,  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  we  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
cept* Mr.  Todd  from  our  general 
observation,  that  Milton  has  not 
yet  found  a  biographer  worthy  of 
him.  Mr.  Todd  is  too  much  a 
book-worm,  .and  too  closely  con- 
nected with  York  or  Cantecbury, 
to  appear  as  the  impartial  and  de- 
cided historian  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the-  firat 
poet  of  Ae  world.  He  speaks  -of 
his  political  writings  like  a  man^ 
who  is  questioned  about  stolen 
goods,  and  is  evidently  ashamed  of 
most  of  the  associates  of  Milton. 
His  language  about  Milton's  pen 
being  "  dipped  in  the  gall  of  Fu- 
ritanism,"  is  illustrative  of  his 
school  and  his  feelings,  and, 
we  may  add,  of  .  bis  judgments 
It  is  proof  of  his  unfitness  to  esti- 
mate the  man  and  his  times.  He 
has  made  some  additions  to  the 
brief  which  some  future  pleader  is 
yet  destined  to  employ  with  more 
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^wcrfttl  effect    We  ere  not  saoh-    On^q/riptwre  Diffiadiiet*     Tweniy 


graine»'and  yet  wewHl  not  despair. 
Should  the  writer  of  the  splendid 
article  which  lately  appeared  in 
the  Ediubargh  Review,  on  the 
theological  work  of  Milton,  de^ 
rote  a  few  years  of  his  life  to  the 
subject,  we  will  venture  to  say 
they  would  not  be  thrown  away ; 
and  we  would  ezptees  our  hope, 
that  a  work  might  be  the  result, 
only  inferior  in  genius  and  execu- 
tion to  the  mighty. effort  by  which 
Milton  has  obtained  imperishable 
renown.  The  field  is  large  and 
rich ;  it  only  requires  the  hand  of  a 
akijful  and  diligent  cultivator  to 
yield  an  abundant  harvest.  The 
Miltonic  period  is  without  contro- 
versy the  most  interesting  of  Eng- 
lish history ;  it  was  fruitful  iii  ex- 
timbrdinary  characters  and  uncom- 
mon incidents;  and  though  much 
has  been  done  of  late  to  illustrate 
\ti  it  is  still  far  froip  being  exhaust- 


Diseomnei  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  the 
Year  182fi,  at  the  Lecture  found- 
ed by  the  Rev,  J,  Htdse,  M,  A. 
By  C.  Benson^  M.  A.  &c  Lon- 
don, 1825.  Baldwin,  8vo.  12s. 

Socrates  is  reported  to  have 
said,  concerning  the  writiags  of 
Heraclitus,  that  so  much  of  them 
as  could  be  understood,  must  be 
pronounced  excellent  and  admi- 
rable ;  and  thfit  thai  portion  might 
be  believed  to  be  so,  which  could 
not  be  understood.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  the  objectors  to  the  sacred 
Scriptnree,  in  resting  their  opposi- 
tion tipon  a  few  obscure  places 
and  apparent  contradictions,  have 
displayed  little  of  the  wisdom » 
ana  none  of  the  candour  of  that 
amiable  heathen ;  and  our  modem 
deists,  at  leasts  appear  very  un- 
likely to  be  benented  by  an  ex- 
ample of  modesty  and  fairness. 


edl.     Evien  the  relirious  character    ^\i^y^  the  malignity  and  vulgarity 


and  sentiments  of  Milton^  we  in- 
dulge the  hope,  are  destined  to  un- 
dergo a  more  accurate  investigation 
UiaB  they  have  yet  experienced. 
He.  wits,  a  man,  on  every  subject. 


of  their  fiiinds  disqualify  them  to 
appreciate.  They  have  dbdained 
no  artifice,  however  mean^  a«d 
withheld  no  railing,  however  vio- 
lent and  unjust,    by  which  they 


perhaps,  i»i  generis ;  bo^  we  want  could  excite  the  very  lowest  and 

the  key  which  may  probably  unlock  ^orst  passions  of  human  nature 

aome  of  the  intricacies  which  belong  against    revelation.      An    awful 

tp  his  religious  views.     We  are  no  spirit  of  blindness  and  rashness 

apologists  for  his  errors.     We  love  is  fallen  upon  them,  and  their  at- 

the  man,  and  admire  the  poet:  but  tempts  to  make  good  their  argu- 

we  do  not  choose  to  sink  Christia-  ment,  resemble  any  thing  rather 

aity  in  our  admiration  of  geniua.  than  that  dispassionate  and  serioua 

Perhaps  he  was  one  of  those  mys-  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  alone  t)e- 

tprioil«  examples  furnisheA  by  the.  comes  so  grave  and  momentous  a 

providence  of  heaven,  to  show  that  question,  or  which  could  lead  to 

the  utmost  extent  of  human  genius  i^  satisfactory  termination.     No- 

and  talent,  when  imamsted  by  the  thing  can  be  more  strikingly  con- 
influenoe  which  is  from  i|beve>  and 
fostered  by  pride  of  understanding, 
may  be  left,  in  the  affaim  o>i  reli- 


gion, to  manifest  the.  greatest 
weakneas  and  folly.  How  import- 
ant to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  his  own 
admirable  advice — 

Be  lowly  wise  i 

Think  only  wliat  coDcernt  thee  ao^  thy 

beiog : 
Contented  that  thua  far  hath  been  rerealed, 
Nut  of  eartii  only,  bat  of  higliesc  beaTcn. 


trasted  than  the  temper  of  some 
late  deistical  works,  and  the  calm, 
benevolent,  and  dignified  tone  of 
reasoning  maintained,  for  instance, 
in  such  a  work  as  the  one  before 
us,  and  the  one  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Davison,  which  we  had  last 
month  the  pleasure  of  introducing' 
to  our  readers. 

This  is   one  viduable  purpose 
which,  in  God's  economy  of  the 
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dincAi,  appears  to  be  anvn^ered  Mng  wftMial  «Mf|iit'be  done  in 
by  Uie  conttncmiice  of  infidelity  in  tiiift  iine,)  %M  to  bring  togeliier, 
its  Tariom  grades — the   epportu-  into  one  ooapKised  form,  "what 
nity  it  affords  tbe  Gbristian  adTo-  Kes  scattered  orer  long  leagues 
eate  for  exhibiting   Uie    amiable  and  tracts^  we  miglit  almost  say, 
spirit,    and   displaying  the  arga-  dtiterH  of  learniof;.     It  is  by  no 
mentatiye     resources     of    Chris-  means  to  be  admittedi  that  upon 
tianity.     **  In   meeknees  tnstrnct-  the  solution  of  doctrinal,  histori- 
ing  them  that  oppose  tbemselTos  eal,  philological »  or  philosophical 
— if     God,     peradventnre,     will  diffculdes,  depends  the  question 
give  them  repentance,  to  the  ac-  at  issue  between  the  infidel  and 
knowledging  of  the  truth" — is  a  the  Christian.    The  main  body  of 
principle    which    cannot    be  too  the  Christian  evidence  stands  quite 
closely  followed,  in  all  attempts  independent  of  the  imperfectioen 
to  meet  the  enemies  of  the  Gos-  in  tbe  text,  or  the  obscurities  in  the 
pel.    The   genuine  exhibition    of  contents  of  Revelaiion.     Let  the 
the  spirit  of   revelation  will    do  question  of  external  evidence  be 
infinitely  more  towards  the  sup-  hrst  settled,  before  the  book  itself 
pression    of  infidelity,  than  legal  be  scrutinised  :  then  let  the  Cbrisr 
prosecotions.      HiorougMy    con-  tian  advocate  avail  himself  of  the 
vinced,  as  we  have  long^  been,  of  bei^efits  of  the  first  stage  of  proof, 
the  impolicy,  as  well  as  sinfulness,  through  which  he  has  advanbed; 
of  employing  such  weapons  in  the  or,  let  him  require,  before  he  pro<- 
defence  of  the  Gospel,  we  cannot  ceeds  to  the  solution  of  the  ailB^ 
but  hail  with  delight  the  numerous  enlt  places,  what  he  has  a  right  to 
and  impcnlant  accessions  of  reason  assume,  that  the  book  is  of  divine 
and  learning,  which  almost  every  origin,    and   is   to  be    estimated 
day  brings  to  the  cause  of  Chris-  fairly     by    this     pretension,     as 
tianity.      Por  the  great  body  of  being  placed,    by  tbe  very  fact 
the  people,    such  works    as  the  professed,  in  circumstances  alto- 
present  may  be  unnecessary  ;  but,  gether  different  from  any  hnman 
so  long  as  the  human  heart,  espe^  composition.     As  it  regards  some 
cially  with  some  degree  of  light,  parts  of  tbe  argument  in  favour  of 
lies  under  temptations  to   dtsbe-  revelation,  tbe  Scriptures  must  be 
lieve,  and  so  long  astbeentoies  judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  ap» 
of  faith  hold  themselves  in  hostile  plied  to  all  other  compositions  ; 
guise,   and  watch   to    make    the  but    there    might    arise    an    in- 
young,  the  public,  and  the  igno-  temal    suspicion    of    their  -faUe^ 
rant,  their  prey— the  duty  of  Chris-  ness,  if  every  part    and  depart- 
tians  is  imperative,  both  to  forUfy  aent  df  their  contents  were  ex- 
their  frontier  at  every  point,  and  pllcabie  by  tbe  same  laws^  and 
to  pursue  the  conflict  till  every  reducible  to  the  same  processes  of 
foe  is  subjugated  to  the  yoke  of  thought,  hs  lire  vnirersally  appli- 
Christ.  oable    to   human- writiiigs.    The 

Mr.  Benson  has  encountered  a  compositions  of  uninspired  men 
subject  of  great  importance,  and  would  be  as  Unfairly  tried  antl 
of  no  small  difficulty.  It  is  one  condemned,  upon  the  supposition 
which,  we  have  long  thought,  has  of  their  being  divine,  as  the  in- 
invited  tlie  labours  of  some  learned  spired  writings  are,  upon  a  suppo- 
and  discriminating  friend  of  Reve-  sHion  of  their  being.humaii — a  su^- 
lation  ;  or  which  might  more  pro-  position  which  contradicts  the  firit 
perly  employ  .the  minds  and  pens  principle  on  whiek  they  rest,  and 
of  several ;  not  so  much  to  dis*  denies  what  they  eveiy  where 
corernewsolirtions,  (Ihongfasome-  assume.      In    the     controversy » 

JI.  8.  No.  26.  G 
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therefore,  it  should  always  be 
clearly  understood,  that  there  are 
but  two  points  on  which  the  ques- 
tion can  fairly  be  debated*  The 
infidel  must  either  dispute  the  evi- 
dence and  dbprove  the  facts  which 
attest  the  authority  of  the  revela- 
tion, or  he  must  take  the  revela- 
tion upon  its  own  assumption, 
and  proceed  to  show  that  its  con- 
tents cannot  be  worthy  of  God  to 
impart,  nor  of  man  to  receive.  It 
is  but  very  rarely  that  infidels 
attempt  any  thing  more  than  to 
carp  at  the* mysterious  and  obscure 
parts  of  the  sacred  volume.  These 
they  endeavour  to  isolate  as  mi/ch 
as  possible,  from  all  its  sublimer 
and  less  questionable  portions ; 
they  pass  over  in  silence  the  great 
mass  of  its  contents,  and  fix,  with 
malicious  subtilty,  upon  a  few 
hard  sayings,  which  they  endea- 
vour to  wrest  from  their  connexion, 
or  to  pervert  to  an, import  alto- 
gether foreign;  and  which,  by 
being  placed  together,  repeated 
with  disingenuous  exaggerations, 
and,  in  their  condensed  form,  sur- 
rounded with  the  murky  and  dis- 
torting atmosphere  of  hostile,  mat- 
ter, present  a  far  more  formidable 
appearance  than  really  belongs  to 
them,  or  than  they  are  ever  felt 
to  possess,  when  they  are  casually 
met  with  in  the  fair  and  honest 
perusal  of  the  saered  volume 
itself. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  work  of  vital 
importance  to  reduce,  as  far  as 
possible,  both  the  number  and 
the  force  of  these  difficulties;  at 
ail  events,  to  show  that  whatever 
is  their  number  aud  their  nature, 
there  is  not  one  that  caa  fairly  be 
construed  into  an  invalidation  of 
the  primary  claim,  which  revela- 
tion sets  up  for  itself,  of  beihg  the 
word  of  God.  The  departments  of 
nature  and  of  providence,  supply 
so  many  analogous  difficulties, 
and,  in  many  respects,  difficulties 
of  a  more  mysterious  and  less 
tractable  .character,  that,  with  any 
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rational  and  consistent  theUt,  the 
friend  of  revelation  may  soon 
bring  the  controversy  to  a  close. 
Let  the  words  of  revelation  be 
received  as  the  production  of  that 
same  mind  which  gave  being  to 
the  universe,  and  law  to  the  ra- 
tional intelligences,  and  then  the 
congruity,  in  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  mysteries  and  difficul- 
ties, discernible  in  all  the  separate 
departments  of  his  works,  becomes 
rather  a  seal  ofwiiiy,  than  an  argu- 
ment of  contradiction,  and  should 
be  construed  into  an  identity ,  rather 
than  into  a  discrepancy^  of  author- 
ship. It  is  to  be  admitted  that  there 
might  be  difficulties  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  completely  to  cancel  and 
set  aside  the  claim  to  inspira- 
tion. It  is  not  every  difficulty 
or  mystery,  however,  that  can, 
even  by  infidels,  be  supposed  to 
annul  these  pretensions.  They 
seem,  by  the  very  effort  of  ex- 
aggeration to  be  conscious,  that 
every  difficulty,  and  every  mys- 
terious page  in  revelation,  do 
not  amount  to  a  forfeiture  of  its 
claims.  Hence  the  laborious 
artifices,  the  special  pleadings, 
employed  to  magnify  some  of  these 
hard  places  into  absurdities  ; 
some  into  philosophical  impos- 
sibilities ;  and  others  into  a  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  principles  of  hu- 
man nature :  and  hence,  too,  the 
grosser  and  more  vulgar  artifice  of 
construing  the  vices,  or  the  occa- 
sioual  lapses  of  the  leading. cha- 
racters of  Scripture,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  revelation,  or  even  of  its 
Author  himself.  Now  that  there 
are  hard  sayings — absolute  difii- 
cutties  of  explanation — and  mys- 
teries of  impossible  solution  to 
finite  minds — may  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted. The  disciple  ofrevelation 
need  not  care  to  deny  the  fact; 
the  discrimination  in  the  nature 
and  extent  of  these  difficulties,  is 
the  point  he  has  to^  maintain,  and 
that  none  of  them  amount  to  an 
invalidation  of  the  alleged  charac-> 
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ter  of  inspiration,  is  all  his  argu-    general  argument.  Vindicating  the 


menl  requires  him  to  prore.  Every 
de^ee  of  difficulty,  short  of  in- 
voifing  a  contrsdiction  to  the'pcr- 


existence  of  lUfficukies  in  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  he  says — 

«  1.  Thatlhe  sUbility  of  the  CbristiiiD's 


fections  of  the  deity,  a  violation  of  fi*'^*>  would  have  be<fu  materiHiiy  nfffcted 
the  law  of  reason,  or  the  moral 
sense  of  conscience,  may  be  con- 
sistent with  inspiration,  and  may 
be  perfectly  congruous  with  all 
that  can  be  known  of  God.  If  so 
much  is  shown,  the  deist  is  left 
without  excuse,  and  his  infidelity 
involves  hiro  in  the  charges  of  in- 
consistency and  absurdity. 

To  Mr.  Benson  our  thanks  are 
doe  for  a  valuable  volume  on  the 
sobject  of  Scripture  difficulties. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  calm  and 
independent  train  of  argument,  and 
is  in  the  main  highly  creditable  to 
the  learning  and  talents  of  its  aif- 
thor.  The  work  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  contains  nine 
discourses  on  Scripture  difficulties 
in  general,  in  which  are  considered 
their  origin,  existence,  objections 
to  their  existence,  errors  to  be 
avoided,  and  rules  to  be  observed. 


by  the  oblitemtion  from  the  Bible  of  every 
kind  of  *  thintr  Lard  to  be  aoderstood,'  is 
eTidcDt  from  thiastuglcconsideratioa,  that 
from  the  existence  of  at  least  some  kinds 
of  Scripture  difficulties,  adTantages  of 
solid  importaoce,  in  ao  eridential  point 
of  Tiew,  have  been  frequently  derived,  and 
that  some  of  the  best  internal  arguments 
in  favour  of  revelation  have  been  actually 
deduced  from  the  very  nature  of  its  diffi- 
culties. 1.  What,  for  instance,  is  the 
character  of  those  internal  evidences  to 
which  ire  commonly  appeal  for  a  proof  of 
tire  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures  ?  It  is  to  their  philological  and 
historical  difficulties,  that  for  tlits  pur- 
pose tve  most  generally  turn.  It  is  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Scripture  style,  and 
to  the  multiplicity  of  the  Scripture  allu- 
sions to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ages  and  countries  in  which  we  affirm 
them  to  have  been  written,  and  the  senti- 
ments and  nature  of  those  to  whom  they 
treat.  These  are  the  topics  on  which  we 
most  strongly  and  successfully  insibt. 
We  resort  to  these  themes,  because  we 
feel  josUy  cooviDced,  that  such  difficulties 
are  the  best  internal  arguments  we  can 
use  upon  the  subject ;  since,  had  the  Bible 


and  success  to  be  expected  in  their  been  so  framed  that  it  inight  have. been 
explanation,  with  a  classification,  «J^*^«  understood  by  men  of  every  capacity, 
m  the  close  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  of  the  various  kinds  of  diffi- 
calties  alleged  against  revelation. 
The  second  part  of  the  volume 
contains,  eleyen  Discourses  on 
some  of  the  moral  and  historical 
difficnltiea  of  Genesis.  These  em- 
brace, chiefly,  Cain  and  Abel's 
sacrifice,  Noah's  curse  of  Canaan, 
Abraham's  great  trial,  Jacob  and 
Esau,  Joseph's  conduct  to  his  bre- 
thren, with  a  few  minor  points. 


and  in  every  age»  it  could  have  had  none 
of  the  characteristic  features,  which 
would  have  fixed  its  composition  to  any 
particular  person  or  period.  Strip  the 
Bible»  then,  of  all  those  peculiarities 
which  so  evidently  originate  in  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  it  was  produced,  and 
Tou  will  rob  it  for  ever  of  one  of  the  best 
internal  truths  of  its  having  been  pro- 
dnoed  under  these  eircnmstanccs. .  So 
far,  therefore,  as  philological  and  histori- 
cal, '  things  bard  to  be  understood/  cor- 
roborate Vie  external  evidences  for  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures,  so  for  is  their  permitted  estst- 


The  contents  of  the /»!  iiait  of    •»?•,  *"?"?■•';''  •»?•  consequently,  bei 
..  ,  ^ ''        V^    /•        ficial,  in  the  formation  of  every  inquiring 

the  volume  appear  to  us  by  far    christian's  fwth.    Hence,  we  may  state  it 


the  more  important  and  interesting, 
as  diey  tend  more  directly  to  settle 
the  principles  and  laws  of  the 
controversy  with  the  infidel,  and 
as  it  is  in  these  discourses  chiefly 
the  author  has  laid  out  his  strength 
and  displayed  his  ability.  We 
shall  therefore  furnish  our  readers 
vith  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
fliaQoer  in  which  Mr.  B.  treats  the 


as  the  first  of  those  disadvantages  to  which 
we  should  have  been  subjected  by  the 
removal  of  all  diAculties  from  the  Bible, 
that  we  should  have  lost  a  direct  and  very 
powerful  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
genuineness  and  authenticity. 

«  2.  But  the  faith  of  the  Christian  re- 
quires not  only,  to  be  formed,  but  also  to 
be  protected  and  preserved.  Amidst  the 
bustle  of  worldly  business,  the  direct  and 
positive  evidences  in  favour  of  revelation 
are  too    frequently  forgotten^  aloiost  a^ 
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■oon  as  learnt ;  and  even  where  remem-  tempUted,  and  without  tiie  conaidention 
bered,  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  inflaence  of  which,  all  other  argmnenta  which  ap- 
over  the  mtndy  by  losiog  the  charm  of  ply  to  its  difficulties  would,  however  aatis- 
novelty  to  the  imagination.  It  is,  thera-  factory  9fi  far  as  inspiration  alone  is  con- 
lore,   highly  expedient,   that  we   should  cerned,  be  deemed  partial  and  inconcla- 


have  a  constant  opportunity  of  fortifying 
the  unsteadiness,  or  weakness  of  our  belief, 
by  the  aid  of  some  indirect  and  incidental 
arguments,  which,  arising  up  from  time 
to  time  with  all  the  freshness  of  nnex* 
pected  discoveries,  may  strengthen  our 
dependence  upon  the  general  proofs  of  the 
divine  origin. of  the  Bible,  and  renew,  at 
intervale,  our  fading  remembrance  of  their 
force.  Now,  as  the  ordinary  philological 
and  historical  difficulties  contribute  to 
give  the  first  origin  to  our  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  so  do  those  of  a 
more  arduous  nature  tend  to  ita  preserva* 


sive.  The  Bible,  it  irill  be  remembered^ 
professes  not  only  to  have  been  *  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,'  but  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  God  lor  the  instruction  of  man  ; 
that  is,  *  to  ha%e  been  written  for  our 
learning  '  It  is  under  this  double  charac- 
ter, therefore,  that  it  must  ever  be  viewed. 
Its  difficulties  must  be  shown  to  bet  not 
only  consistent  with  its  nature  as  an  in- 
spired, I'Ut  also  compatible  with  ita  ob- 
ject as  an  instructive  work.  For  if  there 
be  any  demonstrable  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  existing  difficulties,  and  the  in- 
tended instruction  of  the  Scriptures,  their 


tion  and  protection  when  formed.    For  it     defence  must,  af|er  all,  be  given  np,  how- 


is  constantly  happening,  that  things  hard- 
eat  to  be  understood,  are  receiving  a  com* 
plete  elucidation  ;  and  every  great  ob- 
scurity elucidated,  is  an  objection  re- 
moved ;  and  every  objection  removed  af- 
fords one  of  the  best,  because  most  un- 
anapicioos,  teitamonies  to  the  truth  and 
anthority  of  any  writing."^  pp.  30—33. 

After  adducing  two  striking  iU 
luHtrations  of  his  remark,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  a  third  obsenra- 
tion,  in  which  he  vindicates  the 


ever  useful  they  may  be  proved  in  any  other 
respect.  This,  then,  is  the  last  general 
argument  against  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend in  favour  of  '  things  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood;' and  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
dples,  it  is  perfectly  correct.  Did  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  revclationa  pro- 
fess to  lead  us  into  *  all  truth,'  without 
limitation  or  degree ;  did  they  pretend  to 
open  to  us  the  recesses  of  every  science, 
and  to  make  ua  wise  upon  all  iasnginable 
fubjecta  in  earth  or  heaven,  then,  no 
doubt,  the  existence  of '  things  hard  td  be 


the  table  of  its  contents.  But  this  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  the  case.  The  only- 
declared  object  of  revelation  is  to  make 
men  '  wiae  unto  sahratieo,'  and,  for  that 
purpose,  it  oministcrs  not  to  qucalionaof 


J     \   :«  .»u:^u  ^:a:^..i^:^«  «..«  -..«>  understood/  of  whatever  kind,  and  to  any 

degree  m  which  difficulties  are  sup.  ^^^^  ^^'„,j  ^  \n]va\ooB  to  the  enS 

posed  to  exist.     1  bea  he  alleges  proposed,  and  of  conrae  both  inexpedient 

that  Uie  difficulties  ought  to   be  and  improper.    If  the  Bible  declared  ita 

such  as  the  learned  and  cnttirated  intentions  of  Ujing  down,  without   the 

u.ay  f«l  to  be  powerful  confirma-  JJT^^f  t°LX°pU""S''i^T»5lS; 

tions  when  elucidated.  He  argues,  Turietiea  of  philoaophical  and  literary  edi« 

they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  ficatiop,  no  literary  or  phileeophicel  dOB- 

hard.     He  next   argues,   that  as  c«lties  whatever  ought  to  have  «  place  io 

infidelity  is  the  growth  of  eTcry 
age,  every  age  ought  to  have  dif- 
ficulties to  elucidate.    ''-A  gra- 
dual solution  is  what  the  stability  _    .      -        ^       ,      ,.^ .    -.     ,^ 
of  the  Christian  faith  demands."  •*^^'°~;  J^^A^L' ^^IL^  ^^^ 

-      .-       -         „  I.   J  xL         j-^  ™«"  <>f  ^^  "•y  D*  pcriBCt,'  not  in  all 

Lastly,  be  alleges,  had  these  dif-  n,e  raried  branches  of  human  rtaeuRh, 

ficttlties  been  very  limited  io  their  but    of    heavenly    righteonKMaa,    end 

nanber,  they  would  have  excited  '  thoroughly    fmmiahed,'   not   onto  all 

little  attention,  and  so  have  be-  D*^.?*^,  but  /  unto  all  good  worka/    It 

^n  •      !  distinctly  claims,  but  it  claims  no  more 

come  inetfacient  tl^^n  ^o  teach  ua  the  words,  and  show  ne 

In  meeting  the  objection  that  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  everlasting  lifia. 

the  Bible,  being  designed  for  reli-  X»  >»  only,  therefore,  when  the  diffienltioe 

ffious  instruction,  ought  to  have  ''^»^**  ^«  ^»^'«  «=*>°^''^»  ^*  ^»'**«'  »«* 
been  free  from  difficulties,  the  au- 
thor has  many  pertiuent  and  power- 
ful remarks.  The  following  is  from 
this  section  of  the  work. 

'   **  Bot  there  atiU  lemaina  another  point 
of  view  ia  which  the  Bible  may  be  con- 


their  nature  or  degree,  destroctire  of 
that  special  and  spiritual  purpose,  that 
thty  can  be  deemed  any  serious  obataele 
to  its  professed  instructive  character.  If 
its  words  be  so  extremely  liable  to  be 
misinterpreted  or  misunderstood,  then 
few,  however  anxious,  can  draw  from 
tbem  the  wisdom  of  iktvetioa  $  if  the  way 


vU^  it  y«tnto  onft,  •»  Uie  nMd  to  hca-  lalo  two  branches,  Md  illditrated 

r?  ^l!^r  ^  "*  '^jTf  niely  i«rt««»te  and  j^  wfewace  both  to  the  iwDameDUl 

^rfc,vbftt  few  cTeo  of  the  moiit  acntc  and       _     ,  ^      «j  1.1 j  ^   -. 

Ali-wt  can  find  it ;  if  the  fturw,  the  doc  •»  elegant,  and  the  arduoua,  bet 
thMsortkepreceptsitpraclMfliw,  appear  Buore  profitable,  parts  of  know- 
to  Ike  Bott  impartial  inqoircfi  norigkte-  ledge.  We  confess  these  ob- 
o»  or  to  the  mo^  enligfateoed  imtioDa]  8  .ervations     struck      us  as    rather 

Z'!^.S.':^T'^LyL'T^r^^^^  beneath  the   dignity  of  the  sub- 

cad  it  aasQiDes  to   b«ve  io  Tiew-^in  all  ject,  and  as   possessing   little  im- 

tbeiccaae»,orcoaiBe,  wemutt  Decetiaxily  portance,   and    rather    puerile    in 

adiut,  that  its  difficaltiea  form  a  solid  ob-  their  character.    We  could  object, 

jecuoa  to   It  in  Its  lastnictive  capacity:     _^  ♦u:..!.  X'^-^:ui..     ».^ ^^      *u 

becauae  they  constitute  a   leM  objection  7®  V**" .  ^'C'*>>y'  ^«  Z^™?  ""^^ 

to  Hs  avppoKd   intention   of  being  the  usnlated    passages    of    this  Jirti 

fmda  to  hsppiacw,  aad  rale  of  Hie.    But,  jMirf,  but  refrain.     The  analysis  of 

if  it  be  « iho    unkarn^  and   oniUble'  all  those  discourses  which  relate 

alooe  who  •  wrest  the  difficalties  of  Scnp*     4^  *k«.  a*;.*^*.^^   ...««    ^^A  .i^^... 

tnnr  to  their  own  desirnction/  if,  whin  ^.^'^  f***^?^®'  u'^^'J^^f  "?*""'^ 

its  meaning  la  hidden,  it  is  hidden  only  <«  treaUng  diftculties  of  Scripture, 

'  Io  them  that  an  lost,'  whoae  minds  'the  appears  to  ns  ioig^rfect,  and  capa* 

gpd  of  thia  woeld  hath  Uinded,'  that  they  ble  of  considerable  improvement. 

Jtr'lLf  ?'  !^  ^*  '"^T  ^t^  ^*''°*  "^  The  author  does   not   lay  down 

their  everlasting  peace ;  if  in  things  essen-  .^,         ic   .     ^                        -'.      ,. 

^1  it  be  clear,  and  donbtfnl  only  in  mat-  ^^  sufficient    precwion    the  line 

ten  of  inferior  import;  if  there  be  no  por-  of  distinction  between  those  diffi- 

tka  of  ita  contents,  which,  when  rightiy  cnlties  which  a  divine  work  may 

laierpreted,  «m  gire  an  esample  of  en-  fairly  be  allowed  to  present,  and 

coartfement  to  an  ungodly  life ;  if  there  ,•■'      ,..            ,,       '^■.^. 

be  n?  moral  regoktion  which  can  fairly  «»•«  ''^'ch  would  annul  its  cha- 

he  conaidcTed  as  defective  or  dangerooa,  racter.    This,  afler  all,  is  the  main 

and  no  BpecnUtive  proposition  wbich  mi^  pcivt  to  be  settled,  and  till  it  is 

!?^'S'''*.  '*^"**'**  ^"  '^^Tu  '^^  established ,  the  fbi«e  of  argument, 

or  credible  in  consequence  of  the  autho-  j  xl     ^                     r  1          • 

rity  of  him  who  propounds  it-then  may  ?»«  ^'*®  treasures  of  learning,  are 

we  safely  maintain,  that  its  partial  ob-  in  a  great  degree  thrown  away, 

scwiiy  is  not  imeompatible  with  its  office  Mr.    Benson  seems  conscious  of 

9    roJ??*"*'    ^*    wligions    troth."-  ^  importance  of  this  distinction, 

and  lireqaently  alludes  to  it,  but 

After  having  jMmnended,  as  we  abstains  from  entering  upon  any 

have  dove  honestly,  the  general  definite  and  lengthened  elucidation 

contents  and  main  bearing  of  this  of  the  line  of  separation.     Neither 

Tolnme,  we  mast  be  allowed  to  do  we  think  he  has  made  the  best 

say  there  are  seme  few  points  on  vse  of  those  analogies  derivable 

which  the  work  appears  to  us  de-  from  the  works  of  God,  which, 

fectiwe  ia  discrinrination,  and  des-  tfaengh  they  do  not  directly  vindi- 

tttnle  of  that  completeness  which  cate  the  obscurities  of  revelation, 

wonld  have  added  greatly  to  its  y^  throiv  over  them  the  broad  and 

elBeieiicy,  and  to  the  establishment  impregnable  shield  of  divine  sane- 

of  its  author's  reputation.   As,  for  tion.     On  this  branch  of  the  snb- 

insfaace,    in   the    vindication    of  ject  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 

Scripture  difficulties,  we  have  a  Benson  did  not  avail  himself  of 

diatiact  place  assigned  to  the  im-  many  valuable  hints  thrown  out 

provement'  they  impart  to  man's  by  Bishop  Butler,  and  by  his  Pre- 

ra^nal  nature,  and  his  advance-  facer.     It  is  desirable,  in  a  work 

meat  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  that  professes  to  go  into  an  entire 

being,  by  that  exercise  of  the  un-  subject,  to  bring  together,  as  far 

deistandiagwhich  their  solution  re-  as  possible,  all  that  is  mostavail- 

^ii«s,  and  that  dignity  which  they  able,    and    to    reject    very  thing 

confer  on  every    kind  of  study,  that  is  weak  or  insignificant.  While 

Thfvaig'ament  is  again  sub-divided   we  commend  much  that  Mr.  B. 
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has  dooe,  he  will  permit  us  to  think 
that  much  more  might  have  been 
doue,  and  by  himself  too,  in  ren- 
dering; the  argument  conclusive 
against  deistical  cavils.  There 
is  a  want  of  compression  and 
point  in  several  of  Mr.  B.'s  argu- 
ments ;  and  his  style,  though 
generally  lucid,,  is  too  diffuse.  It 
possesses  the  commendable '  attri- 
bute of  simplicity,  but  is  not 
marked  by  beauty  or  terseness. 
In  several  places  it  is  neg- 
ligent and  incorrect,  and  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  slight  altera* 
ttons.  As  a*  dialectician,  Mr. 
Benson  appear^  to  us  at  times 
deficient,  and  his  reasonings  more 
adapted  to  popular  impression, 
than  to  the  triumphant  advocacy 
of  the  Christian  cause  from  the 
press.  The  results  of  his  reason- 
ing are  at  least  iar  less  satisfactory 
and  conclusive  upon  our  own 
minds,  in  the  calm  retirement  of 
the  study,  than  we  could  have 
wished,  or  than  we  have  often  felt 
from  similar  treatises.  As  a  theo- 
logian we  might,  were  we  dis- 
posed to  enter  the  lists  with  him, 
find  several  topics  of  objection. 
We  shall,  however,  point  out  only 
one. 

In  his  very  elaborate  discussion 
of  the  case  of  Abel's  and  Oain's 
sacrifices,  he  aims,  with  more  zeal 
than  success,  to  set  aside  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  con* 
structed,  to  prove  the  divine  origin 
of  animal  sacrifices  from  Scripture 
testimony.  But  it  appeacp  to  us, 
that  he  might  have  been  contented 
with  showing,that  Scripture  affords 
no  decisive  testimony,  one  way  or 
the  other,  without  proceeding  to 
infer,  from  the  silence  of  inspira- 
tion, that  reason  dictated  those 
offerings.  If  the  positive  side  of 
this  debatable  question  cannot  be 

firoved  from  Scripture,  quite  as 
ittle  support  can  there  be  derived 
to  the  opposite  opinion.  Si^cri- 
fices  may  have  been  of  divine  in- 
stitution, though  we  are  no  where 
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informed  of  the  fact,  and  when 
the  probabilities  derivable  from 
Scripture  are  all  fairly  estimated, 
though  still  only  probabilities,  they 
yet  make  the  affirmative  side  uf 
the  question,  in  our  opinion,  pre- 
ferable to  the  negative ;  at  all 
events,  they  render  the  humao 
origination  of  animal  sacrifices 
highly  improbable.  Mr.  Benson 
seems  to  think  he  has  completely 
annihilated  all  the  reasonings  of 
those  who  maintain  the  aflirmative 
side  of  the  question,  while  all  he 
has  effected,  merely  shows  that 
there  is  no  positive  or  neces- 
sarily inferential  Scripture,  bear- 
ing upon  the  question.  It  is 
evident  that  the  lambs  slain  from 
the  first,  typified  Christ,  and 
how  they  could  do  so,  or  how 
any  sacrifice,  originating  in  hu- 
man reason,  could  be  appeal- 
ed  to  by  an  inspired  authority, 
as  illustratives  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  divine  method  of  saving 
sinners  from  the  first,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  perceive.  But  Mr.  Benson 
has  overlooked  the  fact,  that 
the  principal  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture refer  only  to  the  sacrifice 
of  lambSf  a  fact  which,  viewed 
as  a  restricUon  to,  that  animal,  or 
B,sB,  preference,  is  highly  unlikely  to 
have  originated  with  reaion.  Such 
appears  to  have  been  ^Abel's  sacri- 
fice ;  he  was  a  keeper  of  sheep, 
and  not  of  caitk  in  general,  and 
no  other  sufficient  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  his  keeping  sheep, 
before  the  use  of  animals  f>r  food 
was  allowed,  than  their  use  for  sa- 
crifices ;  the  use  of  clothing  being 
by  no  means  an  adequate  reason 
for  keeping  a  number,  when  the 
occasional  slaying  of  a  single  one 
might  have  answered  the  purpose. 
We  maintain  that  nothing  short  of 
the  divine  institution  of  animal 
sacrifice  could  have  justified  a 
reference  to  them  as  types  ofChriii, 
prior  to  the  Levitioal  economy,  or 
the  declaration  of  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews,  that  Abel's  lamb- 
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offeriog  was  an  act  of  faith,  since  him  the  justice  to  say»  that  he  al- 
whatonginates  in  reason,  can  never  ways  delights  us  by  his  earnest- 
be  denominated  an  act  of  faith,  ness  and  piety ;  and  that  where 
£very  tiling  in  Scripture  favours  we  cannot  exactly  symbolize  with 
the  notion  Mr.  B.  condemns,  and  him,  we  can  admire  his  zeal 
nothing  in  the  whole  volume  of  for  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and 
iosptration  faTOurs  the  hypothesis     his  efforts  to  do  good.     Long  may 

he  continue  to  be  an  ornament  of 
that  church  which  has  already  re- 
warded his  services,  in  the  cause 
of  revelation,  and  extensively 
may  his  labours  be  blessed  in  the 
metropolis,  amidst  a  class  of  so- 
ciety whose  moral  and  spiritual 
state  will  put  into  requisition  all 
the  faithfulness  and  wisdom  of 
which  he  is  possessed. 


of  the  homan  origin  of  onerings  of 
biood.  We  have  already  enlarged 
so  mnch  upon  the  contents  of  this 
Tohime,  that  we  feel  indisposed 
further  to  trespass  on  the  patience 
of  our  readers,  though  there  are 
other  points  of  theology  on 
which  we  cannot  but  deem  Mr. 
Benson's  views  crude  and  ill- 
assorted.     We  must,  however,  do 
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mfkutbs  of  tue  committee  of  the 
British  and  Foheign  Bible  Society, 
rtlat'oig  to  the  Publication  of  a  revised 
Edition  of  Ostervalifs  French  Venion  of 
tkc  Hol^  Scriptures  at  Lausanne,  in  the 
Year  1822,  accompanied  by  the  official 
Correspondence  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion,  and  by  Extracts  from  other  Do- 
cuments connected  with  the  Subject.  Lon- 
don, 1826.  8i;o.— This  is  the  second  of 
the  series  of  documentary  pamphlets 
vhich  the  Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  their  con- 
stituents. It  furnishes  a  very  painful 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee  have  been  misled  by  some  of  the 
persons  on  the  Continent,  on  whose 
principles  and  rigid  adherence  to  the 
laws  of  the  Bible  Society  too  much  trust 
bad  evidently  been  reposed.  It  is  deep-' 
ly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Owen  is  no 
more,  as  he  alone  could  have  explained 
how  it  happened  that  the  sheets  of  the 
Lausanne  Bible  which  were  put  into  bis 
hands,  while  the  work  was  passing 
through  thejpress,  escaped  his  animad- 
versions.  The  Committee  necessarily 
trusted  to  him  and  some  others  for  the 
character  of  the  persons  employed  as  re- 
visers or  translators,  apd  likewise  for  the 
particular  translation  to  be  adopted.  Pro- 
kssoT  Levade*s  letter,  inserted  in  this 
pamphlet,  contains  a  very  humiliating 
apology  for  the  Lausanne  alterations  and 
notes;  and  the  expression  of  regret  by 


the  Committee  here,  along  with  its  re- 
solution in  the  last  page,  ought  to  sa- 
tisfy all  the  friends  of  the  Society.  We 
trust  that  the  Committee  will  now  have 
a  standing  body  to  watch  the  transla^- 
tions  which  are  issued  either  by  them- 
selves or  with  their  aid;  and  that  in 
regard  to  old  translations,  they  will  as- 
certain the  nature  of  alterations  which 
may  be  proposed,  before  they  agree  to 
countemnce  them. 

Th€  Committee  have  received  a  prac- 
tical lesson  in  this  business,  which  we 
hope  will  be  of  vast  importance  in  their 
future  operations.  Errare  est  humanum. 
In  the  multitude  of  translations  which 
have  been  made  or  issued  within  the  last 
four-and-twenty  years,  it  would  have 
been  surprising  had  no  errors  or  mistakes 
been  committed.  But  these  macule, 
had  they  even  been  more  numerous  than 
we  believe  them  to  be,  have  not  mate- 
rially injured  that  flood  of  light  which 
the  Bible  Society  has  been  pouring  on 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  which, 
we  doubt  not,  is  destined  to  shine  with 
still  increasing  brightness. 

Select  Bjble  Anecdotes,  Histon- 
cal  and  Biographical,  interspersal  with 
occasional  Kemarks.  By  Georg6  Belts. 
Vol.  IL  Sussex.  London:  West  ley,  Baynts, 
1826.  \2nto.  45.— Of  the  first  volume 
of  this  compilation  we  gave  a  character 
when  it  appeared,  llie  second  is  put 
together  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the 
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same  christian  objeet.      Many  of  the  veny  commonly  embrace.    His  views  of 

anecdotes  are  interesting,  and  well  caU  the  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch,  his  re- 

culated  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  flections  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  on  the 

Bible,  and  the  importance  of  circulating  personality  and  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

it.      We    regret  that  the  work    is    so  on  the  atonement  and  unpurchased  mercy, 

wretchedly  printed,  that  we  fear  its  cir-  on  original  sin,  on  the  existence  of  Sa- 

cuhtion  will  thereby  be  impeded.  tan— which  form  the  leading  subjects  of 

The  Judgment  of  Babylon;  the  ^«  treatise,  are  exceedingly  judicious. 

Siege  of  Masada;  with  other  Poetrn,  and  often  acute.     He  has  done  a  good 

Bv  James  CampbelL    London :  ChurchilL  <ieal  to  establish  the  affinity  between  So- 

1826.  ]2mo.  6s.  ciniauism  and  a  more  liberal  creed,  a 

The  Heart;    with   Odes  and  other  sentiment  which  Socioians    themselves 

Poems.     By    Percy    Rolle.     London:  justify  us  in  holding. 

WestUy  and  Davis.  1826.  12mo.  Ezekiel's  Temple;  being  an  Attempt 

Poetical  Illustrations   of   Pas-  ^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^  Structure  of  the  hJiu 

sages  OF  Scripture.     ByEnnlylay-  ^^      ^,  ^^^    Chambers,  Gaies.^. 

hr.     l^ndon:  I  aylor  and  Hessey,  1Q26.  s^^c.  as  described  in  the  last  Nine  Chapter 

1 2 wo.  2s.  6d.  ^  ^^^  Q^i^  ^f  Ezekiel.    lUustrated  with 


The  steeds  of  the  Poets  are  much  too 
nimble  for  old-fashioned  and  lazy  re- 
viewers. We  are  sorry,  therefore,  to  be 
obliged  to  try  their  patience,  and  even  to 
group  them  together,  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether to  their  content.  The  first  of 
these  small  volumes,  and  which  is  very 
beautifully  got  up,  we  think  possesses 
very  considerable  merit.  There  are  oc- 
casional passages  of  great  force  and 
beauty.  If  the  author  is  not  too  rash, 
but  cultivates  his  genius  with  care  and 
diligence,  he  may  yet  produce  some- 


Plates.  By  Joseph  Isreels.  London  : 
Carpenter.' \Q26,   ThinAto.  iOs,6d. 

A  brief  Accoukt  of  the  Zoharitb 
Jews.  By  M.  J\  Mayers.  Cambridge, 
London:  l^isbet.  1826.  Svo.  2s. 

It  is  not  common  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  noticing  the  productions  of  two 
Israelites  at  one  time.  Mr.  Isreels  is, 
we  suppose,  still  attached  to  Judaisna ; 
Mr.  Mayers  appears  to  be  a  Christian. 
We  are  glad  to  meet  them  both,  and 
would  hail  the  explanations  of  the'  Old 


«.i.g«nce,  ne  in«y   y«  pruuu««  »«,ue-  Testament  by  Jewish  teachers  with  the 

thing  that  may  hve  for  generations  ~Se^  ^^^^^^^  ^^U  ^j^^   ^„  ^^  ^jg.^^^^  ^^^. 

vera!  of  the  odes  of  Percy  Rolle  are  ^^  jr^^.^y^  »  ^  ,     j^r.  I.  has  bestowed 

pretty,andhavealreadyappearedinthe  a  most  praiseworthy  attention.    He  has 

Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Age--an  ete-  gj^jied^the  original  text  with  much  care, 

?!?!''^^.'f^y^:?^.^°"_^.^X.'^^^^^^^^  and  appears  to  be  well  versed  in  the 

Mishna  and  Talmud.  He  speaks  with 
much  candour  mi  the  efforts  of  Christians 
on  the  same  subject,  and  bestows  a  high 
encomium  on  the  English  version  of  the 
Scripture.  We  are  not  prepared  to  dis- 
pute his  views  of  the  structure  and  ar- 
rangements of  Ezekiel's  edifice ;  but  we 
decidedly  differ  with  him  oa  the  subject 
of  its  literal  or  spiritual  design.     Still 

these  three  volumes  are  not  all  properly  spectable-his  plates  are  interesting  and 

rehgious.  It  IS  pleasing  to  remark  the  iJ^^elligible  illustrations  of  the  temple, 

absence  of  every  thing  caleuUited  to  in-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^     recommend  his 

jure.  ^           — 

Strictures  on  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Hei- 
neker*s  lieply  to  Mr.  William  Carlisle; 
in  which  is  proved  the  close  Alliance  that 
exists  between  Socinianism  and  Deism, 
By  J.  Mann,  A.M.  Bradford.  London : 
WigPtman  and  Cramp.  1826.  12 mo. 
2s.  6</.— In  this  excellent  little  work, 
Mr.  Mann,  who,  we  are  happy  to  find, 
has  lately  become  Pastor  of  tne  Baptist 
Church  at  Maze  Pond,  has  produced 
something  worthy  of  being  known  be- 


light  reading,  we  cheerfully  recoqwnend  to 
our  friends  when  they  are  fatigued  with 
our  graver  lucubrations; — We  are  great- 
ly pleased  with  the  piety  of  Emily  Tay- 
lor, and  with  the  easy  flow  of  language 
for  which  her  Poetical  Illustrations  of 
various  Passages  of  Scripture  are  distin- 
guished ;  and  should  have  been  happy, 
had  our  limits  permitted,  to  have  given 
a  specimen.     Though  the  contents  of 


work  to  public  patronage. — The  pam- 

5lilet  by  Mr.  Mayers  on  the  Zoharite 
ews  contains  some  curious  information 
respecting  one  of  the  sects  into  which 
this  people,  "  scattered  and  peeled," 
have  been  long  divided.  We  very  much 
wish  that  he,  or  some  one  else,  would 
give  us  further  information  about  the 
sentiments  and  character  of  his  country- 
men. The  notices  of  them  in  Dr.  Hen- 
derson's last  work  we  pointed  out,  and 
thank  Mr.  Mayers  for  this  addition  to 


yond  tlie  bounds  which  a  local  contro-    our  stock  of  Jewish  knowledge. 


1827.] 


LiH  of  New  PnbHcatimt,  with  Skari  Noiicet. 
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SEftMoySy  on  various  interesting  Suh- 
Kt  tSj  adapttdfor  ViliageSf  F&nuiies,  and 
S^'hooU.  By  W.  Dransfield,  Vol,  2. 
Lomhn.  1 2mo.  1 826 .     Frice  4i. 

A  Szviuoa  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Saviour\  Southwarkf  Sept, 
12,  1826,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Hon, 
and  Rev.  J.  Dt  Grey^  M.A,^  Arch- 
d.-aam  of  Surrey.  3y  the  Hev,  W, 
JBoriDwi*     IjnsdoUf  Svo. 

Meicoi&s  and  Kemaiks  of  Joseph 
Bbows  jEFFBKSosr,  loic  Studeut  of 
liowierton  College^  and  Minister  at  At- 
(crdiffe.  By  John  Whitridge,  London: 
''    1886.  t2mo.    jPrice  5s. 


Miscellaneous  Pieces  OK  various 
Religious  Subjects,  being  the  last  Re- 
maims  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller.  CoU 
Ucted  mdommgedy  with  occasioruU  Noteiy 
hif  J,  W.  Aiorris.  Intended  as  a  Sup* 
fitment  to  his  Memoirs  of  the  Author, 
London:  Wightman  and  Cramp,  1826. 
8».    Friee  7s.  6d. 

FouE  LrECTUBEs,  delivered  at  Worsh^ 
Street  Meeting-housef  London,  during  the 
Month  of  March  1SQ6,  on  the  History, 
the  SnifeeU  and  Mode,  the  Ferpetuity, 
and  the  practical  Uses  of  Christian  Bap- 
tism. By  John  Evans,  LL.D.,  Edwin 
Chapman,  James  Gilchrist,  and  David 
Eaton  London:  1S26.  Svo,  /y?.  204. 
Price  6s.  6</.— The  authors  of  these  dis- 
courses belong  to  the  General  Baptist 
denooiinatioii.  Though  they  diifer  very 
widely  from  the  orthodox  Baptist  body 
en  the  mem  essential  subjects,  it  is 
cwioos  to  obserre  how  coroplacentky 
they  dain  brotherWood  with  them  on 
the  sole  groniKi  of  agreeing  respecting 
adtilt  iminersion.  There  is  much  in  the 
Ascoorses  on  which  we  coald  anrmad- 
vert,  apart  from  the  main  f^ics  on 
which  they  treat ;  ^ut  we  think  it  better 
to  avoid  a  very  ungracious,  and,  we  be- 
lieve,  unprofitable  discussion. 

ELcwenTS  or  AmmETic,  on  an 
entire  new  Plan.  By  the  Rev,  Ingram 
CMin^  A.  M.,  Author  of  Grammar  for 
Children.     Frice  Is.  6d. 

RaLfGioii  SfwFLiFiED;  or,  Answers, 
LI  Verse,  to  important  ReU^om  Ques^ 
tiens;  with  Scrq>ture  Froo^,  By  the 
Jlo*.  James  Elborough,  Tfietford,  Nor- 
folk, Fourth  Edition,  Whittaker,  and 
yi^t,  Ldfndon.  Lankester,  Bury,  Frice 
lJ^.--Tbis  is  an  interesting  and  in- 
str active  little  publicatioo.  It  is  de^- 
ngaed  and  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
^Misting  parents   and    Sabbuth   school 

N.S.  No.  26. 


teachers  in  the  important  work  of  re- 
ligious education.  It  much  resembles 
in  plan  the  <<  Milk  for  Babes.''  The 
execution  of  the  plan  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, better,  as  the  verse  is  more 
simple  and  easy,  and  as  there  are  ap- 
propriate scripture  quotations  at  the 
close  of  every  answer.  By  this  means 
a  knowledge  of  scriptnre  is  acquired, 
and  the  truths  and  fhcts  of  revelation  are 
more  easily  understood. 
*^  This  little  work  has  already  reiched 
its  fourth  edition ;  and  we  trust  that 
numerous  editions  will  yet  be  demand- 
ed. If  our  recommendation  will  by  any 
means  promote  its  circulation,  either  in 
schools  or  families,  we  give  it  most  cor- 
dially; and  earnestly  hope  that  the 
worthy  author  will  be  encouraged,  by 
the  success  of  the  present  volume,  to 
undertake  some  other  poetical  work  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. 

We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
and  verse,  the  answer  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, "  What  do  you  mean  by  eternity  f 

«•  Whatever  was  ere  time  began, 
Before  the  earth,  before  the  sun ; 
That  which  wHf  be  when  time  is  o'er. 
And  earth  and  sun  exist  no  more ; 
A  space  begiDahtg,  ending  never— 
The  vast,  and  measareless,  for  ever/' 

Ellis's  Tour  through  Hawaii,  ok 
OwuYUEE.  Second  Edition,  enlarged 
and  improved.    1  Vol.  8vo.  14f.  boards, 

PREPARING   FOR   PUBLICATION. 

The  Rev.  B.  Jcaaet,  of  ChspMoaMi,  has 
nearly  ready  for  the  prcas,  A  Genera)  Pro- 
BOonciDg  Vocabntavy  of  Proper  Names, 
(of  persons  and  piacea,)  coa^preheadiag  afl 
those  foand  in  the  Holy  Scriatares,  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  ana  evei^  one 
of  note  ia  every  deportment  of  Modern 
Literature ;  the  whole  exhibited,  for  con- 
venience o4  refercDre,  in  one  alpbabetica) 
arTangement,  in  which  eac4  word  w!H  be 
divided  aad  accented,  and  the  sound  of 
every  syllable  distiactly  shown,  exactly  as 
it  oogbt  to  be  proooooced,  according  to 
the  most  approved  priaciples  aad  general 
aeage :  la  one  vol.  8vo. ;  price,  to  snb* 
scribevs*  9s. ;  to  non-stibscriberSk  10s.  6d. 
In  this  work  the  author  has  been  assisted 
by  some  of  the  first  scholars  ot  the  sge, 
whose    najnes  arc  a  svflcient  guaranlee 

to  Uie  public  for  ita  correctness. The 

History,  Coaelitotioo,  Rules  of  Dteciptine, 
and  ConfessioD  of  Pakh  of  the  Calvinistic 

Methodists  in  Wales, Sdecttons  from 

Ike  Works  of  Bowe,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
son, Editor  of  Selectk>ai  frrat  Leighton 
aad  Owcn> 
O 
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LETTERS  FBOAX   ITALY. 

Venice  —  Its  Uniqtte  Appearance  —  Frmch 
Improvements —The  Church  of  SL  Mark 
—The  Gondolas— Pictures ^-The  Arme- 
ntan  Convent— Its  Printing  Preu—Tfie 
Decay  of  the  City, 

Who  shall  describe  Venice,  so  as  to 
give,  to  any  one  who  has  not  visited  it, 
an  idea  of  its  romantic  beauty  !  It  can- 
not be  compared  to  any  thing,  for  no- 
thing  existing  in  the  smallest  degree 
resembles  it.  Where  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept  at  this  point  of  the  Adriatic,  can  be 
found  a  city  built  in  the  sea.  Palaces, 
temples,  and  edifices  of  every  varied 
character,  rising  out  of  the  water,  and 
reflecting  all  their  beauties  back  into 
the  element  from  which  they  spring  A 
city  in  which  horses  are  useless,  and 
carriages  a  vain  thing— where  there  is 
hardly  earth  enough  to  planf  a  tree,  and 
where  the  only  vegetation  is  an  occa- 
sional vine,  or  flower,  trained  from  a 
vase,  in  a  balcony,  and  kept  more  for 
ornament  than  use.  The  French  made 
an  alteration  here,  as  they  did  every 
where  else,  and  these  alterations  were 
always  improvements.  They  stole  some 
ground  from  the  sea,  on  which  they 
made  a  public  garden,  and  they  covered 
over  a  canal  to  make  one  broad  street  to 
lead  to  it.  But  the  Venetians  are  so 
little  habitnalcd  to  the  sight  of  trees, 
that  they  seldom  visit  it.  Existence  in 
such  ft  place  assumes  so  new  a  character, 
every  thing  is  so  unlike  our  ordinary 
habits,  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
oneself  it  is  not  a  fairy  creation,  to  which 
we  have  been  transported  by  the  wand 
of  some  mighty  enchanter;  and  this  illu- 
sion derives  strength  firom  the  objects  that 
first  attract  the  attention.  The  church 
of  St.  Mark  has  much  of  Moorish  and 
eastern  grandeur;  its  intricate  assem- 
blage of  sculpture,  painting,  and  gilded 
ornament,  comes  with  a  dazzling  splen- 
dour on  the  eye,  and  produces  an  effect 
on  the  imagination  that  is  kept  up  by 
the  figures  seen  moving  arouifd  it— not 
monks,  nor  priests,  nor  people  in  mo- 
nastic habits  only,  as  they  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  Italv,  but  Turks  and 
Greeks,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
east,  in  the  various  and  picturesque  cos- 
tumes of  their  different  tribes  and  na- 
tions. The  Venetians  have  been  con- 
sidered a  people  devoted  to  pleasure, 
and  there  is  really  something  so  volup- 
tuous in  the  life  one  leads  in  such  a 
place,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  fas- 
cination.   To  a  stranger  e8|)ecially,  and 


to  one  who  relishes  the  beauties  of  art* 
the  few  days  one  passes  there  are  days 
of  enchantment. 

Vour  gondola  lies  at  your  door ;  the 
gondolier  is  your  guided  your  servant » 
your  local  historian,  and  gossipping  com- 
panion ;  once  seated,  you  are  conveyed 
to  the  object  of  your  wishes,  without 
exerting  a  muscle,  or  disturbing  a  fold, 
of  your  dress ;  and  in  this  way  vou  are 
carried  to  churches,  palaces,  and  public 
buildings,  fiUed  with  the  richest  stores 
of  the  richest  age  of  art ;  sated  wiih 
these  beauties,  you  return  to  the  gon« 
dola,  and  while' it  pursues  its  noiseless 
course,  vou  reflect  m  the  most  perfect 
tranquiluty  on  what  you  have  seen,  and 
have  the  best  possible  opportunity  of 
turning  it  to  profit. 

To  me  this  is  a  most  important  thing  ; 
I  am  sure  I  derived  more  improvement 
from  the  pictures  of  Venice,  than  from 
those  of  at:y  other  city,  mereljr  firooi 
seeing  them  without  fatigue,  noise*  or 
embarrassment  of  any  kina. 

The  gondola  is  your  only  carriage.  If 
you  go  out  to  dinner,  the  gondola  takes 
you  to  the  door,  and  you  ascend  the 
staircase  from  the  water's  edge.  The 
only  sounds  that  come  upon  the  ear 
through  the  evening,  are  the  splashing 
of  oars  under  the  window,  and  the 
voices  of  the  gondoliers  calling  to  each 
other  as  they  pass,  in  notes  never  harsh 
nor  inharmonious,  though  not  accom- 
panied by  all  the  music  that  has  been 
attributed  to  them  by  writers  of  ro- 
mances. If  you  would  ffo  to  the  post- 
office,  tothel)anker*s,  to  a  bookseller's,  or, 
in  short,  any  where  else,  you  get  into 
the  gondola,  and  are  landed,  if  not  at  the 
very  do^,  at  least  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  the  place,  that  the  walk  is  nothing, 
and  the  man  quits  his  boat  to  be  your 
guide.  The  canals,  in  fact,  are  the 
streets ;  all  the  best  bouses  present  their 
fronts  to  the  water,  and  the  back  opens 
into  a  narrow  lane,  through  which  [.it  is 
sometimes  troublesome  to  pajs.  I  was 
once  stopped  for  half  an  hour  by  the 
passing  of  a  religious  procession :  which 
ever  way  1  turned  the  water  presented 
itself,  and  the  procession  occupied  the 
only  pass  that  led  to  a  bridge.  To  go 
through  the  whole  city  on  foot,  (a  thin^ 
which  is  ])ossible,)  would  take  so  much 
time,  and  require  so  good  a  ^de»  that 
no  stranger  ever  attempts  it  j  it  requires 
no  small  tact  to  know  where  the  bridges 
lie,  and  how  to  direct  your  course  so  as 
not  to  lose  your  labour.  1  wandered 
about  in  this  way  once  for  some  hours, 
and  was  at  last  obliged  to  take  a  boat. 
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h>pcles3  of  ever  getting  back  to  the  iun 
ID  in  J  other  way. 

Venice  is  Ihe  place  to  study  painting, 
)c:  the  mind  of  the  student  ought  to  be 
vili  trained,  before  he  be  allowed  to  in- 
<<jlje  in  ihe  voluptuous  asseuiblojge  that 
U  LLcre  presented  to  bis  observation.  If 
it  were  possible  for  a  painter  to  live  two 
iires,  the  studies  to  prepare  him  for  the 
ilr?t  should  be  at  Rome,  and  the  second 
at  Venice.  Notwithstanding  the  rob- 
btries  that  have  been  committed,  and 
the  changes  that  this  unfortunate  citj 
li2s  undei)rone,  there  still  remains  within 
it3  palaces  an  abundance  of  such  works 
aj  are  to  be  found  no  where  else  in  the 
world.  Of  Georgioni  I  knew  little  be- 
fore going  to  Venice,  and  of  Tintoret 
nothing;  yet  these  are  two  of  the 
peatest  names  that  art  has  to  boast. 
There  is  a  picture  of  the  first  of  these  in 
tbe  Mau&eni  palace  that  seems  to  carrr 
punting  as  far  as  it  can  go — 1  think  it 
i^uite  perfection — and  there  is  another  by 
Tuitoret^t  his  academy , called  theM  iracle 
of  the  Slave,  that  is  in  itself  a  miracle — it 
««is  almost  beyond  human  power.  Dur- 
ing our  stay  we  visited  a  convent  of  monks 
from  Armenia,  established  on  the  water, 
•bout  an  houifs  row  from  the  city.  Here 
ve  found  a  school  of  interesting  youths, 
sad  a  society  of  intelligent  men,  that  is, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  one  who  was 
kind  enough  to  accompany  us  through 
tbe  institution.  lie  talked  iilnffHsh  with 
a  purity  rarely  met  with  in  a  foreigner. 
I^rd  Byron  had  been  his  scholar  and  his 
tutor;  and  he  could  tell  of  man^  other 
distinguished  Knglishmen  as  his  com* 
panions  and  friends.  Here  was  a  printing 
press  established,  at  which  books  in  all 
languages  were  printed,  with  a  correct- 
ness and  beauty  equal  to  that  of  any 
town  in  £urope.  To  see  types  set  up 
in  English  words,  on  a  little'  bank  in  the 

other  habitations,  was  to  me  a  mat  er  of    ,»euted  to  his  Majesty  on  tbe  throne  by 
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produced  in  Cavan,  a  county  town  iti 
Ulster ;  where,  together  with  the  adjoin- 
ing country,  there  are  multitudes  readv 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  priestly  autho'- 
rity ;  105  have  publicly  renounced  po- 
pery in  the  parish  church  of  Cavan,  and 
It  is  known  that  many  thousands,  in  one 
district  of  this  county,  are  prepared  to 
follow  tb^ir  example.  So  considerable 
has  been  the  excitement,  that  a  commii- 
siou  of  the  po])isli  bishops  was  sent  by 
their  brethren  from  Dublin,  to  inquire 
into  the  matter ;  and  their  hrdships,  on 
their  arrival,  were  assailed  by  cries  which 
could  not  have  been  grat^ul  to  them. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
away  this  defection,  on  the  ground  that 
the  titular  bishop  is  in  his  dotage,  and 
cannot  therefore  protect  his  fiock,  and 
that  the  influence  of  bribes,  threats, 
&c.,  have  prevailed  on  the  minds  of  a 
few  needy  and  immoral  apostates. 

It  is  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
those  who  have  come  over  are,  in  gene- 
ral, well  informed  persons,  manv  of^hem 
respectable  heads  of  families.  It  is  not 
denied,  we  believe,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Cavan,  petitioned  Dr.  Curtis  to 
send  a  priest  there,  who  should  publicly 
read  the  Scriptures,  to  which  he  thought 
it  wbe  to  accede,  and  that  other  priests 
have  been  driven  to  permit  their  people 
to  read  the  Bible. 

THE   ADDRESS   OF  CONVOCATION. 

Onr  readers  are  aware  that  a  General 
Assembly  of  the  Clergy  is  called  at  the 
sammoning  of  a  new  Parliament,  and 
which,  though  shorn  of  most  of  its  an- 
cient powers,  by  that  political  subservience 
which  robs  the  Church  of  England  of  her 
spiritual  dignity,  it  is  yet  permitted  to 
meet,  and  the  lower  Clergy  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  House,  appoint  a  Prolocutor, 
vote  an  address  to  bis  Majesty,  and  then 
adjourn.  The  following  address  was 
voted    at    their  late   Session,    and  pre- 


no  small  interest — it  brought  back  all  my 
feeUi^  to  my  country  and  my  home. 

1  ought  not  to  conclude  this  letter 
without  saying  what  it  goes  against  me 
to  write,  that  the  glory  of  venioe  is 
passed  away.  The  splendid  palaces  are 
crumbling  into  the  canals  from  which 
they  hare  arisen,  the  shops  are  aban- 
doned, the  beautiful  Piazza,  once  the 


both  Houses,  beaded  by  his  Grace  of  Can- 
terbury. It  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting 
to  our  nonconformist  readers,  to  peruse 
the  sentiments  which  the  Clergy  at  this 
period  think  it  right  to  convey  to  tbe 
Sovereign,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  echoed  firom  tbe  throne. 

The  foUowmg  is  a  copy  of  the  addreski, 
and  o{  his  Majesty's  answer ;  in  the  latter 


place  of  assembly  for  all  the  nations  of     of  which,  the  expressions  of  atUchment 


tbe  world,  is  now  comparatively  a  desert ; 
^ips  no  longer  crowd  its  port,  and 
strangers  come  more  fVom  curiosity  than 
for  mercantile  speculation ;  melancholy 
is  stamped  on  every  countenance ;  da  fnaU 
^P'gK^t  from  bad  to  worse,  is  their  con- 
stant theme;  "for  other  places  there 
may  be  hope,  for  Venice  none  !*' 

mSOCNT   COKVEIISIONS  IK  IBELAXD. 

By  the  labours  of  Bible  and  School  So- 
cieties, a  Tery  considerable  stir  has  been 


to  the  Established  Church— (he  assertion 
of  that  preference,  which  is  *'  justly  due 
to  its  pnre  doctrines  and  serrice" — and 
the  assurance  that  his  Majestv  will 
"  watch  over  its  interests  with  un- 
wearied solicitude,"  and  '*  maintain  it  in 
the  full  possession  of  every  legitimate 
privilege,"  will  be  read  with  grateful 
feelings  by  those  whose  interests  are  thus 
upheld :— 

'*  We,  yonr  Majesty's  dutiful  subjeets^ 
H  2 
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(tbe  Afcbbnhop  and  Bishops,  and  Clergy 
of  flifl  Province  of  Canlerbory,  in  convo- 
cation awembied,  liombly  offer  to  yoar 
Majesty  the  assaranees  of  oar  attachment 
and  inviolable  fidelity  to  yonr  Majesty's 
person  and  Oovernment.    The  protection 
which  your  Majesty  has  at  all  tiroes  ex- 
tended to  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland »  demands  our  sSncerest  and 
warmest  acknowledgments.    Grateful  for 
the  past,  we  humbly  implore  a  contina- 
anoe  of  the  same  protecting  power ;  for, 
assofedly,  Sir,  there  never  was  a  period 
in  the  history  of  oar  Reformed  Church, 
that  more  urgently  required  it:  whether 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Christianity,  or  to  those  who, 
professing  the  fiiith  of  Christ,  sedulously 
labour    to  dispamge   and    degrade    the 
Charoh,  of  which  your  Majesty,  under 
God^  is4he  Head,  and  which,  we  confi- 
dently maintain,  is  formed  upon  the  mo- 
del of  the  earliest  and   purest    ages   of 
Christianity.— It  is  oar  duty,  Sir,  to  vin- 
dicate the  Establishment  in  the  spirit  hj 
which  it  professes  to  be  governed,  with 
temper,  moderation,  and  firmness,  seeking 
to  conciliate  those  who  may  be  opposed  to 
us,  not  to  exasperate  them  ;  to  convince, 
not  boastfally    to    tri»imph    over   them. 
But,  Sir,  with  this  understanding  of  our 
duty,  we  cannot  dissemble  to  your  Ma- 
jesty the  just  apprehensions  we  entertain 
of  the  efforts  that  are  now  making  to  ar- 
rive at  authority  and  power  in  the  State, 
dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the  Protes- 
tant   Constitution   of   the   country,  and 
leading  directly  to  religious  disturbance, 
animosity,    and   contention.      But,  Sir, 
whatever  be  the  danger  to  which  the  Esta- 
blished Church  may  be  exposed,  we  have 
full  coofideiKe  ia  ^onr  Aiajesty's  protec- 
tion, and  in  the  wisdom,  discretion,  and 
firmness,  of  your  Parliament. — We  pray 
God  to  bless  and  protect  your  Majesty." 

"My  Lords,  and  tub  rest  of  the 
CtEEev — I  receive  with  great  satisfisction 
this  loyal  and  dutiful  address.  The  renewed 
aasoraaoes  of  your  a/Tectionate  attach- 
ment to  my  person  and  Government  are 
moat  acceptable  to  me.  I  rely,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  upon  your  Eealons 
exertions  to  proaaote  true  piety  and  virtue 
— to  reclaim  thoae  who  are  ia  error  by  the 
forae  of  divine  truth — and  to  uphold  and 
cxlend  amon^  my  people  the  prefeseace 
which  ia  so  jvstlv  due  to  the  pure  doc« 
trine  and  aerviceof  our  Establaahed  Church. 
That  Cbarch  has  every  claim  to  my  con- 
stant support  and  protection.  I  will  watch 
over  its  interests  with  unwearied  aolici- 
tnde,  and  confidently  trust  that  I  shall 
be  enabled,  by  Che  blessing  of  Divine  Pro- 
Tidanoe,  to  maintain  it  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  every  legitimate  privilege.'*  Couritr, 

Ris  majesty's  letter. 
Mr.  Peel  has  addressed  a  letter,  by  the 
osmmaad,  and  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
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to  tlie  Archbishops,  directing  that  the 

rochial  clergy  be  instructed  by  their  Bis 
"  to  fffectually  excite  their  parUhianen 
liberal  ctnUtikulion"  on  behalf  of  the 
tressed  manufacturcrH.     We  rejoice 
many  ministers,   both  in  and  out  of 
Established  Church,  **  were  ready  a 
ago"  to  discharge  this  duty,  and  we  t 
the  general  appeal  will  be  indeed  elTeei 

PROTESTANT   DISSEKTERS'-GRAMM^ 
SCHOOL. 

As  the  building  erected  f5r  the  acc« 
modation  of  (he  Protestant  Dissent 
Grammar  Sdiool  is  to  be  occupied  at 
next  commencement,  on  the  29lh  of 
present  month,  we  have  furnished, 
stead  of  a  portrait,  a  full  view  uf  r 
most  important  Institution.      Throi 
many  dinicultles  it  has  hitherto  m^ 
tained  its  ground,  and  is  still  rising 
celebrity  and  usefulness.    It  may  be  p 
j)er  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  ter 
to  the  public  are  fifty  guineas  per 
num.    A  certain  number  of  the  sons 
dissenting    ministers   are    admitted 
thirty  guineas,  and  under  particular  c 
cumstances  a  limited  number  at  half  th        ^ 
sum.    The  great  object  of  Uieestablis 
merit  is  to  afford  the  benefit  of  a  go< 
classical  education,  in  combination  wi 
the  3trictest  attention  to  the  moral  ai 
religious  character  and  habits  of  the  pi 
pi  Is.    More  than  800  younjr  men  hai 
been  educated  at  it,  some  of  whom  ha\ 
already  distinguished  themselves  both  i 
scholars  and  as  ministers.    The  Inatiti 
tion  is  now  placed  in  highly  advantageoi 
and   respectable  circumstances,    and  i 
will  be  to  the  discredit  and  dishonour  "^  m.^ 
the  wealthy  Dissenters*,  if  their  childre     T>» 
appear  inferior  in  classical  and  genera'^^pi 
attainments  to  those  in  similar  circum.  J 
stances  in  the  Establishment ;  and  if  tht 
Institution  shall  not  be  supported  ia  f  "H  p 
manner  worthy  of  the  body  to  which  il,^^! 
belongs,  and  of  the  public  spirited  and     1 
disinterested  exertions  of  the  Comnuttef^^ 
who  conduct  it.  ^^ 

Mill  Hill,  where  this  establishment  is 
situated,  is  a  most  picturesque  and  re* 
tired  village,  about \  ten  miles  to  the 
north  west  of  JLondon.  It  is  situated  on 
a  ridge  of  hills  mid-way  between  the 

freat  North  Road  and  the  £dgware  Road, 
t  is  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its 
situation,  and  has  been,  for  that  reason, 
a  place  of  resort  from  an  early  period.  ^ 

The  estate,  which  belongs  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Grammar  School,  and  which, 
with  subsequent  purchases,  now  contains 
about  fifteen  acres  of  freehold  land,  was  ,)]  j » 
formerly  the  property  of  the  celebrated 
botanist  Peter  Collinson,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Linnseus,  and  the 
grounds  to  this  day  bear  strong  marks  of  ^^~- 
bis  taste  and  skill. 

The  Tiew  from  the  grounds  to  the 
floutfa,OTer  the  vaUey  extending  to  Wind- 
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snr,  w^  t^ne  \nlervening  height  of  Bar*    this  roon,  on  the  rigfat,  U  tiie  pupils' 


TOW,  and  its  be«uUt\il  spire,  is  one  of  the 
lUQil  extraordinary   pictures  of  biglilr 
cuwWaled  E.ngUsh  scenery  that  can  be 
fouix). 

Tbe^e    advantages    determined    the 


staircase,  and  beyond,  weii^'ard,  the  five 
achool-roons.  There  are  three  for  clas- 
sics, one  for  French,  and  one  for  writing; 
it  being  considered  more  conducive  to 
health,  comfort,  and  discipline,  tiiat  each 


Conunltiee  In  iheir  original  purchase  of    master  bbould  have  his  cUisses  to  himseif. 


tbe  property,  and  atler  encoumenng 
great  ioconvenience  from  the  imperfect 
accommodation  which  the  premises  af- 
forded,  they  have  recently  erected  npou 
tbeir  own  land  the  structure  of  which  we 
have  given  an  elevation  and  ground  plan. 

In  this  plan  has  been  embodied  the 
experience  of  tbe  Committee  upon  the 
necessities  of  a  building  for  this  highly 
inipartant  object,  tc^ther  with  ail  the 
information  that  their  most  anxious  and 
dilLvent  inquiries  could  obtain. 

"Ae  soutn,  or  principal  front,  is  shown 
in  the  Engraving;  it  presents  to  the 
surrounding  country  a  hexastyle  portico 
of  Ionic  cmumns,  m  pure  Greek  taste. 
The  north,  or  entrance  front,  towards 
tbe  road,  has  a  pediment  and  entablature 
of  the  same  character,  supported  by Antse 
of  the  same  order. 

Tbe  buiidiog  forming  the  eastern  wing 
is  the  minister's  house,  the  western  the 
chapel ;  neither  of  these  are  yet  erected; 
the  one  will  occupy  the  sctte  of  the  old 
h<»ise,  and  the  cnapel  will  be  used  for 
some  time  to  come. 

However  important  it  may  be  to  con- 
sult tbe  reqtectability,  in  its  ex  tenia  1 
character,  of  a  public  4)uiiding  of  this 
importance,  it  b  upon  the  internal  ar- 
rangements that  the  comfort  and  disci- 
pline, a9  well  as  the  health  of  the  school, 
depends,  and  it  is  therefore  to  this  that 
all  decoration,  whether  external  or  inter- 
nal, has  been  made  subservient. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Commit- 
tee so  to  provide  for  I  be  different  parts 
of  the  establishment,  as  that  each  may 
have  access  to  its  several  apartments 
without  interference  with  the  others.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  by  the  Pkn,  that  tbe 
western  portion,  both  on  the  gronnd  lloor 
and^  one  pair,  is  appropriated  to  the 
pupils,  with  a  staircase  for  their  sole  use. 
rhe  eastern  portion,  to  the  south,  is  set 
apart  for  the  masters,  their  sitting-rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  sleeping-rooms 
over  them,  having  also  a  separate  stair- 
case :  this  last  portion,  to  the  north,  is 
occupied  by  the  domestics,  who  have 
their  own  passages  and  distinct  staircase. 

The  entrance  is  from  the  north,  or 

road  front,  into  a  restibule  which  leads 

toaJiaJ/,  too  feet  long,  to  wide,  orna- 

menUd  with  a  double  row  of  lonio  co- 

lumns;  from  eacli  end  of  this  hall  is  con- 

tinoerf  a  passage.  8  feet  wide,  which  ex- 

tends  tbe  whole  length  of  the  building. 

iTjSgit^  tb«  building.    a«e  to 


In  the  remainder  of  the  building,  at  thits 
end,  is  a  play-room  for  tlie  pupils  in  had 
weather,  with  a  wasliing-ruuni  attach)^, 
to  which  they  have  constant  access,  and 
a  small  room  for  the  master  who  has  ttie 
care  of  the  boys  when  released  from  their 
studies.  The  play-grouud  adjoining  con- 
tains nearly  an  a^re,  is  well  drained,  and 
has  a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  south. 
To  the  lett  of  the  dining-hall  are  the 
school4ibrary  and  the  masters*  sitting- 
rooms  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  pas- 
sage are  the  housekeeper's  apartments, 
stortf-rooms,  kitchen,  and  accommoda- 
tions for  the  servants. 

On  the  one-|)air  door  there  wre  eight 
dormitories  for  the  boys,  to  contain  fiom 
14  to  18  single  beds  each,  all  ventilated 
in  the  best  manner.  To  each  two  dormi- 
tories are  attached  a  washing-room,  with 
the  water  laid  on,  and  anartoients  with 
presses  lor  each  boy*s  clothes,  hats,  shoes. 
Itc.  A  naster*s  sieeptng-room  is  plaeed 
in  the  midst  of  the  boys*  dormitories. 
Theie  are  also  provided  two  large  rooms, 
in  ease  of  illness,  one  for  the  sick,  and 
one  for  the  convalescent;  these,  with  the 
housekeeper's  and  servants*  sleeping* 
rooms,  are  over  the  domestic  apart- 
ments, and  the  spare  rooms  and  master^^ 
sleeping-rooms  are  in  the  same  end  of 
the  building  to  the  south. 

The  buiUing  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
lire  proof,  the  passages  and  staircases 
being  all  vi'  stone,  which  would  secure  a 
safe  retreat  in  case  of  accident. 

Aocommodation  is  provided  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  scholars. 

TUB  LONDON  CONGREGATIONAL   UNION. 

We  are  happy  to  infonn  oar  readers,, 
that  a  plan,  which  was  originated  at  the 
Monthly  Meetings  for  the  Establishownt 
of  a  Union  of  Pastors  aod  Cbarcbes  in  Che 
Metropolis,  to  promote  the  Interests  of 
Religion,  in  connection  with  the  Congre* 
gational  Churches  of  London  and  itf 
Environs,  is  now  matured ;  and  at  an 
early  period  we  shall  be  able  to  present  it 
to  o«r  readers,  with  a  list  of  the  officers, 
&c.  The  following  Address  of  the  Mini- 
Biers  engaged  in  the  Monthly  Exercise  to 
tbe  Congregational  Churches  connected, 
with  that  Association  has  been  circulated ; 
but  as  we  wish  widely  to  diffuse  tbe  prin« 
ciples  it  advocates,  we  insert  it  in  our 
columns,  which  we  consider  appropriately 
occupied  with  such  documents. 

'*  Christian  Brethren— The  principles  of 
Congregational  church-government  derire 
^eir  primary  value  from  their  accordaooe 
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with  tlie  constitution  of  primitive  churches,  the  promotion  of  erangclical  religion,  at 
AS  exhibited  in  the  records  of  the  New  once  meets  with  support ;  but,  the  adaption 
Testament.  Their  direct  tendency  to  pre-  of  practicable  meamres  Jor  increasing  and 
serve  the  purity  of  christian  truth,  and  the  ttrengthcniug  tiie  Churches  of  our  own  faith 
simplicity  of  christian  institution,  might  and  order,  by  a  tealoas  and  affectionate  co^ 
be  naturally  presumed  to  result  from  that  ofteratioa,  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently 
accordance.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  regarded  as  tiic  immediate  and  imperative 
obviously  distinguished  by  the  practica-  duty  of  the  Churches  of  London  and  its 
bility  of  their  application  to  all  the  di-  vicinity.  It  is  the  object  of  this  Address 
versified  circumstances  of  society,  and  tbfe  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Congrc* 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  every  gational  Body  of  the  metropolis  to  tiiis 
where   brought  into  full  operation.      In     important  object. 

this  respect  they  harmonize  with  the  lead-         "  The  union  proposed  in  the  resolutions 
ing  features    of   the   christian  economy    accompanying  this  circular,  is  not  design- 
itself,  and  present  an  additional  proof  of    ed  to  interfere  with  any  existing  Society, 
the  universality  of  its  adaptation  to  the     which  may  have  been  established  for  the 
state  and  condition  of  mankind.   The  his-     '*  Christian,  Instruction"   of   the    lower 
tory  qf  Congregational  Churches  furnishes     orders  of  the  population,  and  which,  from 
a  decisive  illustration  of  the  actual  cffi-     ttssalutarycombinationof  various  parties, 
ciency  of  their  principles.     In  proportifwi     may  thereby  operate   more  eflScicntiy  in 
to  the  fidelity  with  which  those  principles     accompliahing  that  specific  object.    It  is 
have  been  regarded,  the  interests  of  <<  pure    also  not  designed  to  interfere  with  any 
and  nndefiled  religion"  have  been  pro-    benevolent  exertion  on   the  part  of  Iti- 
moted ;   and,  under  the  divine  benedic-     nerating  preachers,    or    Sabbath   School 
tion,  true  prosperity  has  been^  secured,  in     teachers  in  the  villages  which  surroaod 
the  union,  spirituality,  and  zeal  of  Chris-     the  metropolis ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
tian  Churches ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,     may  be  found,  in  some  instances,   both 
to  the  neglect  or  violation  of  those  prin-    desirable   and    expedient   to    recommend 
ciples,  may  be  traced  the  prevalence  of    prudent    co*operation    with    such   inati- 
discord,  the  declension  of  godliness,  and    tutions.    Nor  is  it  intended  to  establisb 
the  torpor  of  inactivity  a  General  Congregaiioiud  Union,  such  as 

"  In  the  spirit  of  devout  gratulation,     was  proposed  many  years  ago,  and  was 
and  not  of  unholy  complacency,  it  may  be    not  acted  upon  because  of  the  suspicions 
asserted  that  no  principles  recognized  by    which  it  excited  in  various  parts  of  the 
Christian  Societies  as  the  basis  of  their    country,  and  because,  by  aiming  at  too 
constitution,  have  been  so  effective  in  pro-     much,  it  effected  pothing.    Still  less  Is  it 
ducing  a  truly  liberal,  unsectarian,   and     designed  to  adopt  any  measures^  which 
general  co-operation,  for  the  diffhsion  of    may,  directly  or  indireclly,  interfere  with 
e? angelical  religion,  as  those  which  cha-     the  rights  and  government  of  the  separate 
mcterise  the  Congregational  Churches  of    Churches  that  may  be  incorporated  in  this 
our  country.     This  remark  particularly    Association.    The  imdepend£ncy  of  each, 
applies  to  the  Churches  of  the  metropolis,    chureh  it  most  distinctly  recognizes  as  an 
Locally  connected  with  the  great  move-    essential  principle  in  the  constitution  of 
^ments  of  the  various,   yet  harmonioos,     the  Union  itself;   and  to  guard  against 
machinery  by  which  the  world  is  to  be     the  possibility  of  misconception,  or  the 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  truth     suspicion  of  its  being  a  ministerial  Union, 
AS  IT  IS  IN  Jesus,  the  mtnyters  and  ac-    that  might  lead  to  synodical  jurisdiction^ 
tive  members  of  such  ChurcSes  have  been    it  proposes  that  double  the  number  of 
*<  resdy  to  every  good  work."    They  are    those  who  are  not  ministers,  shall  con- 
employed  In  all  the  instilutions  for  the    stitute  the  general  body,  to  which  the 
dissemination  of  the  Gospel  which  admit     Committee  shall  be  responsible ;  that  suoU 
of  general  co-operation,  without  any  nar*     body  itself  shall   be  constituted  by  the 
row  regards  to  the  interest  or  extension  of    annual    appointment   of    the    respective 
their  own  particular  com nunion.    This  is     Churches,  and  that  no  measures  to   be 
most  commendable,  and  with  such  an  en-     adopted  by  the  Union   shall  respect  the 
larged  system  of  christian   benevolence,    interior  regulation  of  the  Churches  them- 
there  Is  no  wish  to  ocrasion  the  slightest    selves.      Guarded    by    these    provisions, 
interference.      *  If  Christ  le  preached,    which   are  distinctly  stated   to    prevent 
therein  we  do  rejoice^  yea,  and  will  re-    misconstruction,  the  friends  of  this  mca* 
joice.'  sure    recommend   it    on    the    following 

«  Bntiteannot  be  denied,  that  amidst  grounds, 
all  this  laudable  and  successful  activity,  **  L  The  number  of  Congregational 
the  direct  interests  of  that  community,  the  Churches  Is  greatly  disproportioncd  to 
principles  of  which  supply  so  much  of  the  the  immense  population  of  the  metro- 
vigour  and  efficiency  which  mark  thmr  polis; — and  if  the  spirit  of  Christian 
general  and  extensive  operations,  are  com-  activity  were  called  forth,  or  some  plaa 
paratively  neglected  and  disregarded.  Everr  of  united  and  systematic  exertion,  they 
cause,  however  remotely  connected  with     might  be  considerably  augmented,  with- 
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out  tay  IocaI  ioterfercnce  with  cxiitiog 

*<  2.  There  are  many  populous  tillages, 
aad  bamleu*  anrroaiiding  the  metropolis, 
vherv  no  churches  of  this  order  are  to 
be  foood.  Indiridaal  exertion  is  ioade- 
^oate  to  their  establishmeat,  but  a  union 
o(  chuvbei  and  ministers  would  easily 
Rader  it  praelicaMsL 

*<  3.  It  frequently  happens,  that  from 
the  ▼ariouB  floctnations  and  changes  that 
aftct  the  resources  of  churches,  useful 
■nnistcrs  are  compelled  to  abandon  their 
itation,  or,  through  inadequate  prorision 
Isr  canying  on  the  cause  of  instruction 
and  the  worship  of  God,  Societies  are 
oAen  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  weakness 
and  inefficiency.  The  Congregational 
Uoion  may  interpose  its  timely  aid,  and 
strengthen  the  tilings  that  remidn  and 
are  rndy  to  die. 

"  4.  In  some  cases,  ministers  may  be 
compelled  to  engage  in  the  work  of  daily 
instruction  in  schools,  who,  if  not  thus 
occupied »  might  be  usefully  employed  in 
itinerating  exertions  and  village  preaching. 
A  snail  addition  to  their  resources  might 
reader  such  secular  engagements  unne- 
cessary, and  thus  increase  and  extend 
their  ministerial  usefulness 

'*  5.  Such  a  union  as  is  now  reccm^i 
mended  is  precisely  conformed  to  the 
principles  on  which  many  County  Asso- 
ciations are  formed  in  rsrious  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which  have  been  found 
most  beneficial  in  their  influence.  Surely, 
the  facilities  for  such  intercourse  and 
co-operation  in  the  metropolis,  where 
the  population  is  so  much  more  abundant, 
and  the  resources  so  easily  accessible, 
ooght  to  stimulate  to  the  immediate 
adoption  of  similar  measures. 

**  6.  The  Academical  Institutions  con- 
nected with  the  London  Congregational 
Churches,  will  furnish  obfious  facilities 
for  carrying  some  of  the  proposed  objects 
of  the  anion  into  effect;  and  prorision 
for  Sabbath  SchooF  operation  might,  in 
various  ways,  be  rendered  subserrient  to 
the  same  general  object. 

**  7.  This  proposed  union  will  derive 
great  and  peculiar  advantage  from  the  long 
continued  existence  and  established  ar- 
rangements of  the  Monthly  Meetings.  In 
addition  to  the  interest  of  such  meetings, 
and  the  benefit  derived  from  Christian 
ieUowahip  and  social  worship,  it  will  con- 
nect them  with  a  system  of  ministerial 
sod  general  co-operation  for  the  spread 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  In  subordi- 
oatioo  to  that  great  and  paramount  ob- 
ject, it  will  cause  the  principles  of  Con- 
gregational Churdics  to  be  better  under- 
stood, and  more  faithfullv  applied  to  the 
ioterests  of  the  cause  of  Christ ;  it  will 
provide  a  direct  channel  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  Christiiui  benevolence,  on  the  part 
of    the   more   opulent  membcre  of  our 
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churches ;  it  will  excite  a  deeper  and 
more  systematic  interest  in  the  miuisters 
and  churches  of  the  metropolis  generally, 
by  bringing  under  successive  review,  and 
in  all  their  minute  and  varied  detail,  the 
different  parts  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict which  may  demand  the  sympathy 
and  exertion  of  the  Union.  It  will  con- 
nect the  various  churches  of  our  order 
more  closely  together  in  friendly  and 
harmonious  co-operation — strengthen  the 
bands  of  fellowship  amongst  ministers  and 
churches— cause  the  richer  and  the  poorer 
churches  to  feel  a  more  kind  sympathy 
towards  each  other — and  present  a  prac- 
tical refutation  of  the  charge  too  often 
brought  against  our  system,  thatitsepa- 
rates  and  insulates  our  respective  societies, 
instead  of  combining  their  forces  into  one 
nnghty  agency  against  the  united  powers 
of  darkness.  Finally,  such  a  union  may 
have  most  beneficial  effects  on  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  Congregational  Body 
through  the  kingdom,  by  presenting  an 
example  of  practical  and  consistent  com- 
bination, and  thereby  facilitating,  still 
more  extensively,  the  provision  of  means 
and  resouiTes  for  the  universal  diffusion 
of  truth  and  righteousness. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
*<  James  Strattbn,  Chaimum, 
'<  John  Blackburn,  SecrfUtry, 
pro  tempore,** 

controversy  on  the  claims  op  deists* 

On  the  29th  of  Noveml)er  Mr.  Hume 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
petition  from  an  ex-clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Taylor,  who  has  sunk  so  low  in  society 
as  to  become  the  apostle  of  Infidelity  to 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Metropolis,  whom 
he  seeks  to  seduce,  not  by  sound  argu- 
ment, but  by  low  buffoonery  and  vulgar 
banter.  This  worthy  took  care  to  em- 
body in  his  petition  a  full  advertisement  of 
his  profafte  quackery,  and  closed  it  by 
praying  that  deists,  in  giving  evidence  in 
a  court  of  justice,  may  be  permitted  to 
swear  on  the  works  of  nature,  rather  than 
the  Christian  Scriptures. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  re- 
ceiving this  document,  two  honourable 
members  (Mr.  Batlcy  and  Sir  E.  Carring- 
ton)  spoke  in  indignant  terms  of  the  pe- 
tition, which  led  Mr.  W.  Smith,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Norwich,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Dissenting  Deputies,  to  censure  their 
warmth,  and  to  remark  that  he  knew  that 
an  Atheist  could  not  give  any  sanction  to 
an  oath ;  but  he  believed  a  Deist  could", 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that 
the  interests  of  justice  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  suffer  froin  the  oath  of  a 
man  who  swore  by  the  gospels,  which  he 
did  not  believe,  than  from  that  of  him  who 
fairly  stated  tbut  he  denied  the  truth  of  the 
gospels,  but  at  the  same  time  firmly  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  a  God. 
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On  this  lieing  reported  hy  The  Tima,  tbc 
Rev.  J.  Wimej  ad^eswd  h  letter  to  tbc 
editor  of  tiiat  )«urm>,  showing'  thftt  the 
infidel  preacher  aod  his  andience  cftanot 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  Tolcnitloa 
Act,  and  cottcloded  by  expresnng;  his  regret 
thAt  a  ^entlenMLD  soppoeed  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  Dissenters,  *<  should  have 
spoken  in  extcnvatiog  terms  of  the  moral 
■ittare  of  Deism."— <*  Whatever,  (said  Mr. 
I.)  nM^  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
and  of  that  denomtnatioe  of  Protestaat 
Dtieenters  with  whom  he  is  more  inmse  - 
diately  connected,  I  venture  to  assert  that 
snch  is.Tiot  the  sentiment  of  the  far  larger 
part  of  the  Dissenting  commnaity." 

To  this  Mr.  Smith  cbose  to  reply  in  tbe 
same  journal  of  the  5th   December,  iir 
which  letter  he  ezplmns  the  sentiment  be 
nttered,  and  expresses  himself  *'  aaxioos 
only   wholly    fo   exempt    that    class  of 
offiences    from     homaa    jnrtsdietion,    in 
which  1  shonUl  have  hoped  and  believeil 
myself  indeed  the  universal  representative 
of  the  English  Dissenters."    Mr.  Ivimey 
baa  howerec  foilawed  this  up  by  pubiiahing 
«<  a  letter  to  Henry  Waymauth,  Esq.  De- 
pnty  Chairman  of  the  Deputies  appointed 
to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,*'  on  a  sobfcct  of  vital  interest 
to  tbc  repntatioo  of  the  Dissenting  com- 
oumity,  containing  remarks  upon    "  the 
attempted  exculpatory  letter  of  W.  Smith, 
Esq..  M.  P."    This  letter,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  sent  to  every  Deputy,  concludes 
by  asking  this  pbrrn  question,   *^  Shalt  a 
ffcntUman^  whof  in  ki»  pkice  in  the  Moute  of 
Cmnmant,  appeared  a»  (ikr  apolnfrist  of  a  noto* 
ri»H$  ii^del,  be  contiimed  the  Chairman  of  a 
Society  which  reprfKntt  the  general  body  cf 
tAe  /^vteHonC  DiMenfrri  m  London  f"     As 
tbe  Annoal  Meeting  is  very  near,  an  an- 
swer will  soon  be  given,  which  we  shall 
report  to  <mr  reatfera  in  onr  next  number. 


IfORTHAMPTOIiaHIRB  A990CIATION. 

On  Thursday,  Sept  21,  1826,  was  held 
tbe  half-yearly  meeting'  of  €be  Northamp- 
tonsbirs  Assoeiatioa  of  Independent  Mi^ 
nlsters  and  Churches  at  Yelvertoft.  On 
whicb  occasion  the  Her.  B.  L.  Edwards,  off 
Northampton,  preached  in  the  morning. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  business  of  ttle  Asso- 
ciation was  transacted  in  the  meeting' 
boase,  Richard  Fnineis,  Esq.  of  Church - 
over,  in  the  Chair ;  the  Heports  Of  Provi- 
dent and  Missionary  PvMda  w«re  tbe« 
attended  to,  and  rarions  mohitioDS  wera 
adopted,  and  animated  addresses  deHrvred 
by  the  ministers  and  others  present  on  tb* 
occasion,  wbtch  w«s  nnmeremly  attended. 
In  tbe  evening  the  Rev.  WilRam  Gear,  of 
Market  Harborougb,  preached. 

ORDlVA'noN. 

On  Wednesday,  Nav.  22,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Russ,  late  a  student  in  the  Academy 
at  Backtiey,  was  orddtned  over  the  newly- 
formed  church  at  Gorleston,  Suffolk.  Tii« 
Rev.  Mr.  Deimanti  of  Halesworth,  rend 
the  Scriptares  and  prayed  ;  tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Htcknmo,  of  Denton,  deNverdd  the  intro« 
dnctory  cKacoune,  and  asked  the  usual 
qacstfons ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Wren- 
tham,  prayed  the  ordiaatton  prayer;  tbe 
Hev.  Mr.  Sloper,  of  Bcccles,  addressed  tbe 
minister ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Innes,  of  Nor- 
wich,  addressed  tbe  church  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fisher,  of  Hartwcll,  prayed.  May  the 
blessisg  o(  the  God  of  ZIon  rest  on  thia 
infant  cavse  f 

REMOVAL^. 

Tlie  Rev.  Robert  IWhAlf,  M.  A.,  late  of 
Macclesfield,  bas  accepted  a  caH  of  the 
Cbnrch  at  Mosley  Street,  Manchester,  to 
undertake  tlie  pastoral  office,  racant  by  re* 
stgnation,  and  will  enter  upon  his  new 
labours  the  first  I^iord's  day  of  this  month. 

The  Kev.  W.  WM,  bite  of  Chalford,  baa 
removed  to  Gamsborough,  Uncohishirc. 
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Epaphnu  and  MHet  m  our  next.    T.  W.  J.  W.  tkoHly, 

We  had  prepared  a  short  notice  of  Bela't  book  before  we  [receircd  his  note,  whicb 
contains  imputaticms  that  are  not  worthy  of  refbiation.  There  is  not  a  ReVietr  issues 
firom  the  press  more  independent  of  private  interests  than  our  own. 

We  shall  attend  to  tbe  suggestions  of  serer^l  respected  Correspondents,  and  give  a 
List  ofLectm-cs,  &c  OA  our  Cover  nest  months.  w«  qauld  not  prepsre  oas  ia  time  te  tho 
present  number. 
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UTK  FASTER  OF  THfi  INDEPSNDBNT  CHURCH  AT  HAtDENHBAD,  BERRSHIRB. 

(C«Nc/iidr<i  jrpm  page  7.) 

pressiye  Rod  sentRatious  style  in 
which  he  generally  preached  and 
wrote. 

**  *  But  tbens  W  forgirMiesa  wUh  tbee.* 
Whut  tool  4o  I  hear  prcmooodnf^  these 
wonis  ?  ii  It  one  oi  the  heaven  I  j  hoet 
cbaanting  it  forth  aa  the  mutt  deiightiiul 
theme  ?     Or  is  it  one  of  the  fallen  angela 

'  encouraged'  by  a  tkj  of  hope  ?  Or  a  just 
peraoa  on  earth »  who  never  iraot  astraj 

.fipov  God,  aince  Ms  coDrersioA,  by  aay 
enoriDOus  backslidings  ?  No  :  tell  it  not 
in  Gatb,  publish  it  not  in  the  streeta  of 

* Askelon^'tts  David!  king  David!  the 
man  after.  God's  own  heart !   the  sweet 

.  singer  of  Israel  l-^lVko  is  thus  talking 
with  8U9J1  anxiety  of  mind  abput  forgive- 
ttess!     Tis  a  muruerer,  who 'felt  the 

'  g*itt  ^f  hioad  upon  bis  miserable  cod- 
acieoce !  "Ila  an  adultbhbr,  \»ho  feels 
the  deftlf ment  of  the  horrid  act !  Tia 
one  who  lay  near,  or  quite  twelre  months 
tn  sin,  after  the  sweetest  communion  with 
God!'   Astonishing!   such  a  man  oader 

.tiie  pleasing  view  "of  foi^veness!  If  a 
murderer,  <  bear  the  ^ord  of  ^  I^rd'— 
<  He  that  sheds  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
hia  blood  be  shed.'— Surely,  then, '  hia 
hope  is  false ;   damnation,   and  not  for- 

-  giveness,  is  bis  fkte.  An  odukerfr  /  *  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Cursed  is  he  that  liefh 
with  his  neighbour's  wife.*  He,  therefoi^, 
Btttst  be  carsed,  and  not  f&rgfven.  And  so 
must  I,  says  the  trembling  criminal,  if  the 
Judge  should  mark  iniquity,  and  give  me 
the  desert  of  my  sin,  and  the  threateninga 
of  bis  law.  But  hear  it,  O  ye  despairing 
sinners!  sound  it  forth,  O  ye  glorified 
sainta !  join  them,  O  ye  bmvcoly  angels, 
and  rejoice  in  it,  O  my  guilty  and  for- 
saken soul,  that  there  is  forgiveness,  for- 
oivENBSa  with  God,  an  offended  and  in- 
jured, a  just  and  awful  God  !  Not  there 
wot,  but  then  it  forgiveness  with  God, 
though  not  with  mm, 

«  O  my  God,  conld  such  a  murderer, 
such  a  defiled  adulterer,  find  forgiveneaa 
of  soch  RWftd  crimesy  agusst  such  know- 

I 


The  myaterious  and  wise  arrange- 
neats  of  PtoTidence  have  often 
been  iiiagiilarly  Hluetrated  in  the 
preparation  of  young  ministers  for 
extensive  usefulness  in  after  life, 
by  severe  trials  and  fiery  tempta- 
tioos  in  Ibeir  early  days.  Not 
only  has  such  a  course  of  suffering 
enhanced  their  estimate^  and  en- 
larged their  apprehension  of  the 
grace  of  Christ,  but  it  baa  afforded 
tn  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
E  knowledge  of  Satan's  devicef, 
which  could  aot  otherwise  have 
heea  aeqnired.  Otie  of  the  most 
important  and  useful  qualifications 
of  the  christian  pastof  is  "  to  be 
Able  to  comfort  otbera  with  the 
eomfoft  wherewith  be  himself 
has  been  comforted  of  Christ 
Jetua.'*  Mr.  Cooke's  usefulness 
oiay  be  traced  to  hia  painful  courae 
of  spiritual  training,  by  which  he 
acqaired  such  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  heart,  as  gave  him  a  master- 
l^ey  to  the  hearts  of  others,  and 
by  which  he  could  apeak  experi- 
Beatally  to  almost  every  case 
which  he  had  to  discuss  in  the 
polpit,  or  treat  io  private.  Many 
of  his  papers  record  the  deep  an* 
?Qish  of  bis  spirit  under  the  vi- 
rid  perception  of  the  holiness  of 
Cod,  and  a  consciousness  of  his 
ova  gaih  and  helplessness  as  a 
"QBer.  The  following  extract  from 
his  Diary,  dated  in  the  year  1785, 
wiU  illustrate  his  skill  in  exhibit^ 
ttg  the  tniths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
>bow,  at  the  same  time,  the  im- 
N.  8.  No.  26. 
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ledge  of  dirine  things ;  sncb  privileges  u  was  first  proposed  by  my  friend            ■  • 

lieeojoyed;  such  lot^  ss  hs  bad  sli^ted  ^  1  nourisbed  tbs  tbougbt  with  fe«r  mnd 

sucb  goodness  ss  he  had  abused  ;   such  tn*mbling.     It  was  no  soooer  proposed  by 

experience  of  thy  favour ;  and  such  vows,  us  to  the  subvcribers    than    assented  to. 

promises,  and  resolutions  as  be  bad  made  ?  They  all  contributed  ibeerfnlly,  to  all  ap- 

Good  God  !    what  a  pattern  of  thy  pearance,  who  did  contribute  any  thing ; 

mercy  is  here  ! — Forgiveness !  Who,  who  and  the  Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver.    How 

it  the  sabjeci  of  this*  foigivencss  ?     Not  rsasooabley  bow  booomiog  is  it,  ibat  the 

fallen  angels,  but  fallen  man.     While  thy  eternal  Owner  of  the  universe  should  have 

holy  law  curses  for  the  leatt  sin,  thy  Gos-  such  an  acknowledgment  paid  him  by  bla 

pel  produms  mercy  to  the  chirf  of  sin*  creatores*  for  be  has  given  ua  body,  eoul, 

ners,  such  as  David,  Paul,  and  1,  the  chief  and  every  comfort.— (1)  Some  have  wished 

of  the  three  I ~  Ah,  so  there  is»  David,  us  embarrassed  in  money  matters ;  thank 

there  is  forgiveness  with  God ;    1  have  God  they  are  disappointi'd ;    and  1  pray 

sought  it  and  found  it,  and  need  it,  and  my  God  to  impress  the  sin  upon  tbcir 

seek  it  again.    Notwithstanding  sins,  re-  minds,   and    then  forgive  it  for  ever. — 

peated,  unequalled,   and  enormous  sins,  (2)   The  builder,  himself  a   subscriber^ 

enough  ta  drive  millions  to  despair,  there  and  long  a  pnifessor,  has  acted  in  an  arbi- 

is  forgiveness  with  thee,  forgiveness  for  inry,  ungrateful  manner;  has  led  us  to 

doners  as  vile  as  L"  many  unnecessary  expenses;  and,  had  he 

^r   .....      ..        .                 .  .  I  not  been  opposed,  would  hare  gone  for* 

NotwitbstaDdiog  the  many  trials  ^^^^     xhia  proves,  that  though  God's 

from  false  friends  and  open  eue-  children  should  be  harmless  as  doves, 
mies  which  attended  Mr.  Cooke's    they  ought  to  be  wise  as  serpenu.    Cam&l 

early  labours  at  Maidenhead,  yet  P^^*^"  r"^*'^?'  ""^^a^^'iIIL**  .t* 
^    y  ,      , .  *  ^         soon  as  the  building  waa  fimshed,  this 

Uod  made  bis  way  prosperous.  „„  i^gt  the  job  of  building  a  private 
Some  forsook  him',  some  received  dwelling- bouKe,  through  his  unprecedented 
bis   faithful    addresses   with  cold-     conduct.    This  was  God's  requiting  hand. 

ness,  and  many  were  roused  by  -(^)  '^''VH^^  lubscribers  to  the  old 
^.      %  1  ...        « /.  ^    .         *'      meeting  refuted  to  subscribe  to  this.     No 

the  fidelity  of  his  reproofs  to  se-    ^^^^  g^^  q^  ^^^  ^i^j,  ^  spprobetioa 

cret  or  open  opposition  against  bim.  ofall.-(4J  One  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
But   still    the   cause   of  the    Re-     old  meeting  opposed  us  at  every  step,  from 

deemer  flourished,  the  truth  gained  *«''*»  !««»"<*  Pleaded  that  the  old 

/l:      1  ■  .■  II'  J  J  «L  meeting  wonid  last  oor  lives.    The  Lord 

fhends,  and  they  rallied  round  the  ehang7and  foiyive  his  narrow  mind,  aod 

young    preacher    and    the    infant  grant  him  a  greater  re^nl  for  God,  bis 

cause.     After  about  two  years'  re-  cause,  and  posterity.  This  man  has  showa 

sidence  in  the  town,  it  was  deemed  P«  '*«*1  "***«  *»•  believes  his  Bible,  and 

desirable  to  erect  a  new  meeting-  ^i,^^,^^  especially  while  the  buiMiog  b» 

house,     ibe  following  are  the  ob-  been  going  on»— (5)  The  men  employed 

serTations  relating  to  this  event,  in  the  work  were  very  dishonest.    Almost 

recorded  ^  in  his  Diary,  dated  •^^T  "»«*'  ^*»«y  '^o'®  time-twice,  nay 
Q     i,    1ft    i^oA  three  times  their  allowed  time.    We  or 

oepi.  lo,  1  /oo.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  cheated.    Pow  souU, 

"  Sunday.— This  day  oor  new  meeting-  I  pity  them,  and  think  of  the  .reckoning 

bouse  was  opened,  having  been  completed  '  day  they  have  to  meet.>-  (6)  It  cost  half 

in  less  than  a  year.    How  many  fears  pos-  "  much  again  as  was  supposed.    How 

•essed  my  throbbing  heart  I     1  reasoned,  lew  count  the  eost  before  they  begin  in 

I  prayed,  I  strove,  and  all  too  little  to  soul-natters!    How  liable  to  mistake  on 

embolden  a  mind   sensible,  deeply  sen-  this  side  death  and  eternity! — (7)    The 

sible  of  Its  own  weakneas,  and  the  greater  weather  was  exceedingly  favourable,  espe- 

talents    possessed   by   those    I    expected  cially  at  first,  and  seemed  to  say,  *  go  for- 

would  hear  me.    Let  me  enrol  this  con-  ward* —  (8)    One  poor   wicked    man  in 

venient  place  (or  the  worship  of  my  Ckxl  the    town,    who   envied    m   the*  place, 

among  my   maov  favours  from  heaven,  found  hia  envy   and   malice   increasing 

Let  it  be  aa  another  cord  twisted  with  the  every  time  be  passed  the  meeting,  and 

rest  to  bind  my  soul  to  the  warmest  grati-  at  last  wished  somebody  would  join  with 

tude  and  the  most  cheerful  obedience  to  bim,    and    be    would    bum    ft    lo    the 

my  Maker's  lawa.    The  place  is  not  for  ground.     I  btesa  the  Lord  that  be  pre- 

man,  but  the  Lord  God.    The  materials,  vented  him,  aod  brought  the  man  to  the 

the  money,  all  were  the  Lord's.   ,Of  his  old  meeting,  and  seized    his   rebellious 

own  have  we  given  him.    I  bless  the  Lord  heart.     He  now  s^r«,  feeU,  and  trembUM 

lor   blessing   the  people  with  a  willing  under  bis  guilt.     He  is  pricked   to  the 

heart    May  they  never  be  one  farthing  heart.     The  Lotd  forward  Us  w«rk  in 

the  poorer  for  what  they  have  gireo*    It  him  I— (9}  My  toul  often  Ibared  th«  peo- 
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pk  voeld  be  too  maeh  clafted  with  It ;  bat 

I  tbiak  the  fall  of  has  nude  ut  walk 

vitb  faar,  and  rejoice  with  trrmbliog :  I 
am  rare  it  has  roe  at  least. — (10)  Mow 
oftea  when  walking  by  it  have  I  thought — 
well,  if  Ood  abooUt  take  me  to  a  liouie 
Bot  made  with  baods»  eternal  in  the  bea- 
rctu,  bow  cheerfully  tbould  1  sacrifice 
my  wish  of  preaching  ia  this  new  meeting  ! 
->(11)  In  the  morniof,  it  was  opened 
at  tlie  pvaycr  meelisg. .  Tbree  engaged  in 
prayer,  and  all  shut  op  tbroagh  fear. 
This  rather  added  to  my  disco uratfeme'nt. 
—  (12)  After  readioiF  a  chapter,  1  foand 
nwh  liberty  in  my  first  public  address  to 
God  IB  Chat  place.  Bat  snch  ao  effect 
had  my  fear^  aad  the  amell  of  tbe  paiot 
OB  my  body,  that  bad  not  God  sent  a 
neighbooriDg  minister  to  engage  for  me 
in  the  afternoon,  I  doubt  whether  I  coald 
baTe  gone  throogb  the  day's  work.  Many 
came  who  never  beard  before*  God  will 
be  just  in  their  aggravated  niin,  if  they 
never  hear  again.  I  hope  tbe  poor 
huiders  won't  be  shnt  ont  of  tbe  ark. 
Nor  the  sabscriben  to  the  meeting  be  a 
mere  scafluld  to  God's  church  !  May  the 
iababitants  of  Maidenhead  never  find  their 
hell  t>te  bolter  for  this  convenient  place  of 
woftbip/ 


»• 


For  about  tea  or  twelve  yean 
after  our  tVieDd's  settlemeDt,  he 
coatinued  at  short  iateryals  to 
make  notes  of  the  state  of  his  re* 
ligious  feelings,  accompaoied  with 
such  reflections  on  the  passing 
erents  of  life,  as  were  natural  to 
a  pious  mind.  His  obscrvatiuD 
of  character  was  shrewd  aod  close ; 
and  many  of  his  private  remarks 
show  how  diligently  he  studied 
the  state  of  his  flock.  It  was  not 
a  show  of  friendship  to  himself,  or 
of  attachment  to  the  Gospel,  that 
could  hide  the  unjust  or  unholy 
professor  from  his  scrutinizing  eye. 
When  he  heard  of  tbe  false  weight 
and  measure,  of  secret  slander,  of 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  or  the 
hireling,  of  removing  a  neighbour's 
land-mark  by  any  of  his  professed 
friends;  he  would  go  with^Uie 
word  of  God  in  his  hand,  and  with 
the  integrity  and  fearlessness  of  an 
ancient  prophet,  reprove  the  rich 
or  the  powerful  sinner.  Though 
this  course  often  exposed  him  to 
the  malice  of  the  hypocrite,  it 
commended  him  to  the  affection 
and  gratitude  of  all  faithful  men. 
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and  especially  to  the  esteem  of  his 
ministerial  brethren.  In  many  in- 
stances, it  was  attended  with  the 
happiest  results  Indeed,  useful, 
ness  to  men's  souls  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  prevailing,  the  in- 
creasing thought  of  his  heart.  It 
guided  his  studies — his  reading — 
his  conversation — his  preaching — 
his  prayers.  It  was  the  chief  fea- 
ture in  his  character,  and  it  will 
be  the  chief  glory  of  his  name — 
the  odour  of  his  memory  for 
many,  many  years  to  con^.e.  He 
has  preserved  bints  and  memo- 
randa of  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances  of  his  usefulness, 
and  from  these  we  shall  now  pre- 
sent one  or  two  extracts,  which 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  gratify 
our  readers.  Tbe  first  is  the  case 
of  a  boy,  who  came  to  the  town 
from  the  Bluecoat  School,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  to  whom 
Mr.  C's  kindness,  conversation, 
and  ministry  were  blessed.  It  is 
thus  introduced  among  Mr.  C/s 
papers. 

**  OPPORTUNITY  IMPROVED. 

**  '  Ai  ye  have  opportunity  do  good 
itiito  all  men.'  Young  Mnster  P-»— 
canglitacold  at  the  Bluecoat  School;  and 
although  vet  to  the  skin,  was  not  allowed 
to  change  his  clothes.  Tbe  cold  seised  his 
lungs,  and  he  was  sent  to  Maidenhead  for 
change  of  air.  fie  robbed  my  garden  of 
its  fruit  daily  ;  and  when  detected,  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  the  theft  by  lies.  I 
confided  him,  and  be  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  loss  of  character  which  he  anti- 
cipated. I  assured  him  of  my  forgiveness, 
and  directed  bim  to  pray  to  Goid  to  for- 
give him,  for  Christ's  sake.  I  treated  him 
kindly,  and  gained  his  ear  and  bis  heart. 
He  took  every  opportunity  of  being  In 
my  company ;  and  came  to  near  me.  His 
attention  was  fixed— his  understanding 
was  opened — his  memory  filled  with,  the 
truths  he  heard,  and  his  conscience  was 
awakened,  and  his  heart  won  to  Christ. 
He  returned  home — was  confined  to  his 
bed,  and,  in  a  short  time,  died.  I  met 
bis  fiKher,  who  with'  a  full  heart  and 
broken  sentencct,  thanked  roe  for  my  at» 
tention  to  bis  little  son.  <  Nerer  beforB,' 
■aid  he,  *  did  1  see  religion  so  lovely. 
My  dear  boy  talked  of  yon,  your  sermon, 
tbe  Saviour,  and  heaven,  with  such  hope, 
aad  joy,  and  patience,  and  tbankfalneat, 
and  redgnstion  to  God,  as  I  shall  never 
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forget  He  feared  not  death— bed  np 
wish  to  lire.' — His  mother  visited  roe. 
With  tenrs  of  jrrHtfful  Joy,  s^e  bowed 
to  the  will  of  God,  whose  wtsdnni  aod 
mere  J  had  rendered  so  painfoi  aod  so 
speedy  a  change,  tlie  greatest  hlessing  of 
ber  dear  little  boy's  enrthly  existence,  as 
I  had  assured  him  it  would  prove.  May 
its  rffects  be  fotind  an  eternal  memorial 
of  the  irrace  of  God  in  tbe  sonis  of  bis  re- 
lations!" 

Another  instance  of  ministerial 
success  he  has  recorded  thus  : 

«  On  Tliorsday,  I  was  sent  for  hf 
-*— ,  a  well  educated,  sensible,  amiable 
creature.  Alarmed  at  my  entering  the 
room,  she  turned  pale,  and  assured  me, 
that  she  bad  always  lived  a  good  life,  i 
.asked  what  she  meant  by  a  good  life? 
She  answered,  a  moral  life.  I  asked  her, 
if  tbe  law  of  God — the  ten  commandmtnU^ 
formed  the  standard  or  rule  of  her  mora- 
lity?  Certainly,  she  replied.  I  then 
opened  the  law  in  its  purity,  tplritaality*, 
equity,  goodness,  and  perfection,  and  the 
consequence  of  transgressing  it,  and  after 
praying  with  her,  left  her.  Friday,  on 
seating  myself  by  ber,  she  exclaimed, 
<  O,  Sir,  if  the  law  of  God  Is  the  rule  of 
morality,  I  have  never  been  even  moral. 
I  confined  my  notions  of  goodness,  mora- 
lity, and  religion  to  otUward  expressions ; 
but  this  law  requires  my  heart,  all  my 
beart ;  and  condemns  every  thought^  word, 
and  act  that  is  sinful.  I  feel  convinced, 
that  I  am  a  nnner,  a  condemned  sinner/ 
Never  did  I  see  the  rapid  progress  of 
saving  knowledge  eqnal  to  ber  owe.  She 
need^  it :  for  1  found  she  bad  a  cancer 
in  ber  month.  All  ber  teeth  came  out, 
at  23  years  of  age.  Two  boles  were 
found  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  lower  }aw,  sq 
that  she  retained  liquid  in  ber  month  with 
difficulty. 

**  My  fntura  visits  were  peculiarly  in* 
tereating.  On  entering  the  room  one  day, 
she  said,  '  I  pity  you,  my  dear  Sir,  the 
mom  must  be  so  very  offensive  from  my 
brratb ;  but  I  bless  God  for '  this  afllic* 
tion.  It  Is  very  great,  and  through  the 
grace  of  tbe  Saviour,  very  Hght.  1  envy 
not  the  moat  healthy,  wealthy,  or  honour- 
able.   Now !  now ! 

< 1  ran  read  my  title  dear. 

To  mansions  in  the  skies ; 
I  bid  farewell  to  ev*ry  fear, 
And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes.* 

«<  <  There  is  not  a  fellow  creatore  on 
eMrtb,vritb  whom  I  would  ezebange  condi- 
'  tions.  God  is  gracious,  tbe  blood  of  Christ 
la  my  refuge,  1  am  very  happy ;  my  trial  Is 
abort- -i  cheerfully  resign  my  life— I  fear 
jMt  death—  it  will  be  my  short  passage  to 
Jwaven."  Tbna  mr  cncooragements  to 
visll  the  sick   mnll^ly;   and  bid.  at. 


'always   abonnd   in  iJbts   walk  of    Hm 
Loid.'  " 

One  of  the  most  memorable  in- 
stances of  his  success,  io  tbe  con- 
versioji  of  profligate  sinners,  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  a  trades* 
man,  who  was  the  member  of  a 
most  notorious  and  vicious  asso- 
ciation, denominated  **  the  Hell 
Fire  Club."  It  may  startle  some 
of  our  readers  to  hear,  that  a  com- 
pany of  dyings  men  could  com- 
bine together  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  ridiculing,  and  setting  at 
defiance  the  most  fearful  terrors 
of  their  Almighty  Maker,  and  to 
stimulate  and  excite  each  other 
in  the  practice  of  every  thing 
which  could  tend  to  harden  their 
moral  feelings,  and  familiarize 
them  to  tbe  slavery  aod  degrada- 
tion of  vice.  Yet  it  is  the  fact, 
the  humbling  fact,  for  human  na- 
ture, that  such  an  association  did 
exist,  not  many  years  ago,  in  a 
large  and  populous  town.  Mr. 
Cooke's  narrative  of  the  case, 
Io  which  we  refer,  is  contained 
in  the  following  brief  extract  from 
his  diary :— - 

'*  Called  to  preach  in  Lady  HantingdoD*a 
Chapel  at  the  onening.  A  tradetmaa 
beard  and  lived.  Six  years  afterwards  be 
came  Into  tbe  vestry,  at  Bristol  Tnber- 
nacle*  after  partaking  of  tbe  Lord's  Sop* 
per  with  500  souls,  and  related  tbe  fol- 
lowing facts.  He  began, '  Dear  Sir,  you  do 
not  know  me ;  but  I  know  yon.  Six 
years  since,  I  belonged  to  tbe  HHI-ftrs 

Club,  at  ,  in  —  shira.    We  al* 

ways  endeavoured  to  coin  a  new  oath  for 
the  evening,  and  the  chairman  decided 
who  had  the  pre-eminence.  As  I  was 
walking  from  home  In  my  way  to  tbe 
elub,  1  was  asking  myself  what  on  I  bad 
not  committed,  and  I  would  conunit  it 
before  I  went  to  bed  What  new  oath  I 
should  swear  ?  Passing  on  I  saw  a  light, 
and  beard  jronr  voice  mm  tbe  pulpit  In 
tbe  street.  I  paused.  Went  on,  saying, 
1  would  retnm  after  tbe  cJnb-mectiaa. 
Second  though  la  prevailed,  and  I  went 
into  the  chspel,  fearing  that  on  my  re- 
turn, the  service  might  be  dver,  and  I 
shottid  have  no  sport.  I  entered.  Yea 
repeated  your  test,  *  All  manner  of  sin 
and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  nnto 
men  j  and  whosoever  shall  apeak  a  word 
against  the  Son  6f  Man,  It  sbsll  be  ftir- 
glvca  him  ibet  whoso  Maspkeiseth  against 
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tbe  Holy  GIhmI,  H  sbiJl  nol  be  fbrgivem  little  dntADce,  two  persons  walk- 
bim,iieitiier  in  thif  world,  nor  that  which  {„„  away  from  him.  On  silently 
» to  come.      You  described  the  oatnre  of        "  /.  .  ^ 

approacbing  nearer  be  saw  symp- 
toms of  iDtozication,  and  discerned 
that  they  both  wore  a  genteel  ap«> 
pearance.  Ue  followed  ihem  at 
a  little  distance  until  they  entered 
one  of  the  principal  inns  in  the 
town.  Haying  watched  for  a  short 
erer.  Ail  my  «n»  were  pArdonable  \  Thii    time,  and  found  that  they  remained 

ther  with  his  investigation,  but  re* 
turned  home  and  quietly  retired  to 
rest.  At  a  suitable  hour  in  the 
morning  he  went  to  the  inn,  and 
being  well  known  to  the  pro- 
prietor, he  readily  obtained  all  the 
What   his   Almighty  grace  an  do.'—    information  that    he    needed,   re- 


tbe  sin — the  reooo  of  its  being  nnpar- 
doQtbie.  Secondly,  abowed  who  had  k^ 
cMDoitttrd  it,  and  proved  their  sin— all 
ptntoonbJe.  Inatead  of  going  to  the  club, 
1  wrnt  home,  eottrred  my  bed  room, 
locked  royBelf  in,  fell  on  my  knees, 
Cbaaked  God  tbat  I  wai  oat  of  bell,  and 
that  it  was  poaaible  1   might  escape  it  for 


■  freqaent  wish  to  die,  that  1  might  know 
like  worst  i  read,  prayed,  heard  the 
Gospel,  looked  by  faith  to  Christ,  and 
soon  enjoyed  pardon,  peace,  and  liberty 
of  access  to  God.  I  now  enjoy  commu- 
nion with  God  and  bis  church,  and  in  me^ 

*  Jehorah  here  resolvM  to  show. 


Hallelojah." 

These  are  but  a  few  cases  out 
of  many  contained  among  his  me- 
Doraada,  of  the  rich  reward  which 
lie  reaped,  even  on  earth,  in  the 
i&riee  of  his  cUvine  Master.  We 
would  gladly* make  many  more 


specting  the  parties  in  question. 
He  ascertained  that  one  of  the  in* 
diiriduals  was  a  Captain,  then  re- 
siding in  the  town,  and  that  the 
other  was  the  officiating  clergyman 
of  a  parish  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Hafring  thus  prepared  himself  by 


extracts  lironi  his  papers,  bat  as  a    what  information  he  could  collect, 
Tolame    of    his  remains  will  be    he  went  forthwith  to  the  gen tle* 

g>ea  to  the  public,  we  shall  re-    man  of  the  sword,  and  found  him 
iiin,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting   just  preparing  to  take  his  break* 
characteristic    anecdote^    fast.  He  commenced  the  interview 

in  words  to  the  following  effect. 
**  Sir,  my  name  is  John  Cooke : 
last  night,  at  a  very  late  hour,  a 
window  was  broken  in  my  house, 
by  a  large  stone  which  endan- 
gered the  life  of  my  wife.  I  have 
some  reason  to  think  that  you 
can  give  me  such  information,  as 
will  enable  me  to  bring  the  of- 
fender to  justice.''  At  first  the 
captain  appeared  exceedingly  in- 
dignant, and  rudely  desired  Mr, 
Cooke  to  begone,  for  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  him  or  his  window. 
Mr.  Cooke,  however,  was  not  to 
be  frowned  away ;  he  persevered 
in  assuring  the  gentleman  that  ho 
should  not  have  troubled  him,  if  he 
had  not  possessed  strong  reasons 
for  thinking  that  he  could  impart 
some  information  upon  the  subjects 
He  therefore  appealed  to  his  feel-* 
ings,  as  a  man  of  lionour  and  a 
gentleman,  to  say,  candidl^r^  whe- 
ther he  could  assist  Mm  in  this 


which  came  to  our  own  knowledge, 
and  which  singularly  illustrates  his 
great  presence  of  mind,  firmness 
of  character,  and  desire  to  be 
Bsefiil. 

Many  years  ago,  about  mid- 
night, he  happened  to  be  en^^aged 
in  his  study  in  reading;  Mra  C. 
had  retired  to  the  bed  room,  which 
was  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  getting  into 
bed,  when  suddenly  a  very  large 
stone  came  through  the  window 
and  fi^l  upon  the  bed  where  she 
was  about  to  repose.  Mr.  C, 
alarmed  by  the  noise,  started  from 
bis  seat  and  ran  to  the  bed-room. 
Finding  that  Mrs.  C.  was  unin- 
jered,  and  that  the  outrage  had 
been  committed  from  the  street], 
he  hastened  down  and  went  quiet-^ 
]y  out,  and  from  his  own  door 
proceeded  towards  the  town.  He 
lisd  not  gone  far  before  he  per- 
ceived, by  the  light  of  a  lamp  at  a 
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painful    business.      The    military    Mr.  C.  then  withdrew.    The  ap- 


seotleman,  however,  persisted  in 
denying  all  knowledge  of  the  affair, 
and  appeared  at  length  wrought 
up  to  great  wrath :  he  again  order- 
ed Mr.  Cooke  to  begone,  but  he 
remained  like  a  rock,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  warrior,  unterrified  by 
his  anger,  and  unmoved  by  his 
resolute  denial.  At  length  he 
said,  *'  it  is  of  no  use,  Sir,  for  you 
to  put  yourself  into  a  passion,  and 
storm  at  me.  If  you  will  sit  down 
and  hear  me  calmly,  we  will  soon 
bring  this  business  to  a  close."  The 
captain  found  he  had  no  ordinary 
man  to  deal  with,  and  at  last  seat- 
ed himself  on  a  chair,  while  Mr. 
Cooke  took  one  and  placed  him- 
self before  him.  He  then  said, 
**  New,  Sir,  since  you  will  give 


pointed  hour  came,  and  passed, 
bringing  no  answer  from  the  parties 
concerned.  Mr.  C.  then  went  to 
his  solicitor,  in  the  town,  and  be- 
gan to  tell  him  the  story.  He 
soon  perceived  that  the  profes- 
sional man  was  indisposed  to  ad- 
vise any  legal- measures.  Upon 
this  discovery  he  said,  '*  O,  I 
perceive  the  gentlemen  have  al- 
ready been  with  you  and  confessed 
the  whole  business;  you  are  too 
honourable  a  man  to  deny  it; 
should  I  want  evidence  you  can- 
not refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  their 
guilt.  Good  day,  1  have  nothing 
more  to  say."  The  result  of  this 
interview  was,  that  the  legal  man 
advised  the  gentlemen  immediately 


me  no  information  respecting  this    to  accede  to   Mr.  C.'s  proposals, 
business,  I  must  inform  you  of    as  the  best  way  of  preventing 
what  I  know  and  can  prove.     It    public  exposure,  assuring  them  at 


was  yourself,  in  company  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  ,  who  broke   my 


window  last  night."  At  this  dis- 
closure the  captaio  was  silent,  and 
gave  symptoms  of' conscious  guilt    terms*-the  time  was    iixed«-not 


the  same  time,  thaf  <*  Mr,  C  had 
them  at  fast  a»  a  naU."  The  offending 
gentlemen  then  made  application  to 
be  permitted  to  comply  with 


and  fear,  which  Mr.  C.'s  keen  eye 
soon  detected.  He  then  proceed- 
ed,  **  Now,  Sir,  1  have  nothing 
more  to  say,  but  merely  to  inform 
you  of  the  conditions  on  which  I 
shall  overlook  and  forgive  this 
outrage.  They  are  three.  1.  You 
must  repair  the  injury  done  to  the 
window.  2.  You  and  the  Rev. 
-,  must  offer  an  apology  to  me 


before  a  few  of  my  select  friends ; 

and,    3.  You  must   each  of  you 

consent    to   receive    an    address 

for  five  minutes  upon  the  subject 

from  me  in  my  house  before  those 

friends.     You    will    inform    Mr.    jesty's   peaceable  subjects.      He 

.  I       of  these  terms,  and  let  me    showed  him  the  crime  and  disgrace 

know   your   determination  before    of  being  the  first  to  break   the 


their  time,  his  own,  and  one  Ahat 
would  suit  the  convenience  of  his 
friends.  The  parties  met,  the  ex- 
pense of  repairing  the  window 
was  readily  defrayed,  the  apology 
was  made  in  polite  and  suitable 
terms,  and  **  Now  gentlemen,** 
said  Mr.  Cooke,  laying  his  watch 
on  the  table,  "  you  are  each  to 
hear  me  for  the  space  of  Ifive  mi- 
nutes." He  first  addressed  the 
military  man,  and  reminded  biin 
that  his  commission  imposed  oa 
him  the  obligation  of  protecting' 
the  lives  and  property  of  his  ma* 


such  an  hour  this  evening.  The 
captain,  finding  that  Mr.  Cooke 
was  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
facts,  now  appeared  completely 
calmed,  and  very  polite.  He  re- 
plied that  he  coula  say  nothing  to 
It  until  he  had  consulted  his  friend. 


peace  and  endanger '  life.  He 
faithfully  admonished  htm  of  the 
guilt  of  drunkenness  and  disorder 
in  a  man  of  his  profession,  fie 
then  turned  to  the  clergyman,  and 
with  a  power  of  description  and 
feeling  peculiar  to    himself,   and 


which  he  should  do  immediately,    strikingly   appropriate,    he    exhi-. 


18«7-]             Jhdepmdtmi  Ckmreh,  Mmknfuad,  Berkshire.  n 

bited  the  scenes  of  the  judgmeBt-  His  last  sabbath  on  earth  (Oct 

day.      He    described    the    awful  16, 1826)  he  spent  with  his  beloved 

sitaauoo  in  which  he  would  And  friends  at  Maidenhead.     Both  his 

himself  ioTolved,  when  his  ruined  discourses  on  that  day  were  felt 

parishioners  should  point  to  him  by    his  congregation    to    be    as 

and    cry,    '«  Lord,    there    is    my  deeply  impressive  as  any  he  had 

teacher,  he  led  me  in  the  way  of  ever  delivered.    His  last  discourse 

dninkenoess,  not,  and  sin  ;  he  was  but  one  was  on  the  parable  of  the 

the  cause  of  my  everlasting  misery.''  sower;  the  last  of  all  from  Matt 

Thus  he  laid  open  the  scenes  be-  xiii.  16.  •«  Blessed  are  your  eves 

fore  him,  and  then  exhorted  him  to  for  they  see,  and   your  ears  for 

repent,  to  study  the  Bible,  and  to  they  hear."     He  seemed  then  to 

set  his  parishioners  a  better  ex-  be  giving  a  farewell   testimony: 

ample.      The    parties  deeply   f e  t  or,  like  the  prophet,  striking  Jor' 

the  propriety  and  force  of  his  ad-  dan  with  his  mantio  on  the  eve  of 

dre«,  and  were  overcome  by  his  his  upward  flght.    On  Tuesday  he 

kindness  and  pity,  m  the  midst  of  met  the  Associated  Ministers  at 

the   seventy   with  which   he  had  High  Wycombe,  and  on  Wednes- 

treaty  their  offence.     They  re.  day    afternoon    officiated    at  the 

ported  that  they  had  never  met  funeral  of  an  affectionate  friend 

with  sttch  a  man   in   their  lives,  Mrs.  J.  Cooper.     The  eveninir  he 

and  that  he  ought  to  be  made  chief  passed  with  a  friend  who  accom 

oagistrate    of   the    town.     Upon  panied  him  home  from  the  funeral 

Uiis    remarkable    occurrence    we  and  who  has  preserved,  in  a  letter 

fiod    the    following    observations  written  to  the  Rev.  John  Griffin 

among  Mr.  C/s  papers.  the  following  record  of  Mr    C*J 

t  "*'l- r-^^'TinK^di-entiiarmima.  last  hours.     They  were  worthy  of 

ter  10  his   oeiKobourhood,  io  a  fit  of  in-  *Iia   mo.     ««j      r f             ^'•i.ujr  ui 

toxic«iioo,bf4cihewindow»ofthedU.  ™  »*»»  and  of  |,„  career,  and 

Mter- endangered  the   life  of   his  wife,  ^"*  f"PP'y  the  most   appropriate 

the  fatfse  sUMMs  ftlli^  near  htr  frillow.  Conclusion  to  ibis  artiete.     *•  We 

The  cJergyman  wai  detected,  mortified,  conversed  on  the  solemn  service 

•ad  so  eoofoQDded  by  the  dissentlDg  miois-  and  he  said     <  «,mn   o.w>k     *®'^^'?®' 

Urt  faVthrnl  address,  and  ready  fonrive-  «•  S^lCl,     soon   such  a  service 

SCSI  of  hia  offence,  that  he  left  hit  sitoa.  "^^    ^^.  ""equ'red  for  one   of  us; 

tioQ,  deeply  in  debt  to  the  Deighbouring  ^ut  it  will  be  ^oin^.     She  cannot 

i«ii«,  and   occauoned  nmny  of   his   late  come  to  us,  nor  do  we  wish  \t    K..«> 

hfsnrr*  to  uttend  the  mmehimg  meeting,  ^e  shall  ffo   to  hil^  T       vi    r    ^ 

Many  of  those  who  first  dissent  from  dis-  7Z^J    ^        .   u     '      L^^'^'  ^  *" 

gost,   afterwards   become   dissenters   on  ^^  /  Cannot  be  at  Maidenhead 

principle      Whatever  dortrinrs   msy  be  "^^^  LordVday  evening,  to  hear 

estaWiabed,  they  csnnot  establish  bsdcha-  you   preach   her   funeral   sermon 

ncten  in  the  esteem  of  the  hesrers  of  i  Wefl   then  '  «»ir]  h»    .  t       ii  *  m 

«och  clergymen Such  men  may  con-  ^J!    "'     ,?"*   '^I^*  ^^l     ^  TJ"  ^' 

demn  h,jidets,  while  their  own  levity,  in-  ^^^  somethmg^  about  it.     If  I  am 

temperance,  profaneness,  and  hypocrisy,  spared  to    improve   the    death    of 

inerrase  the  nnmbcr  of  infidels,  and  afford  Af  rs.  Cooper,  my  text  will  ba  f  hia 

the  a^nrd  pleas  of  their  jm-tification."  .  A  nd  be  found  in  him/     I  cannot 

Ihese  eztracte    and  anecdotes  find  any  passage    that  will  suit 

wdl  convey  to  our  readem  a  better  better,    for    she  preached  to  me 

Idea  of  the  man  and  his  manner,  from    that   text.      Yes,    when  I 

than    an^    descripUon   we    could  visited  her  several  times,  her  hand 

Have  offered.       They  are  but  a  was  put  out,  and  her  expression 

specimen   of   the    many   striking  was,  '  and  be  found  in  him/    She 

ttcideoes  and  pleaaing  events  con-'  is  with  him— safely  landed— in  his 

aected  with  hin  ministerial  career,  embrace/    After  a  little  pause  he 

to  the  close  of  which  we  must  now  said,  '  What  fiery  indignation  will 

iBMtily  wvite  the  attention  of  our  await  those  who  are    not  found 

tnders.  in  Aim,  Fearful ! — Fearful !— Fear- 


M 


Omthe  Charader 


ful !  I  ioteod  to  tell  them  so.  I 
shall  day  to  them.  While!  am 
speaking  it  is  penniDg-— there  is  a 
record  in  heaTen,  and  that  record 
will  stand  for  or  against  you.  The 
books  yfili  be  opened— of — com- 
mendation and  of  condemnation, 
God  will  be  their  judge— awful 
day  for  sinners,  glorious  day  for 
saints  1  They  will  be  found  in 
Christ !  Oh  what  an  office  is  the 
ministerial  one,  to  watch  for  souls. 
We  may  lose  opportunities  of 
doing  our  Master's  business  if  we 
do  not  watch*  How  many  of 
those  I  have  been  addressing 
many  years,  will  be  at  the  right 
band  of  the  Judge  ?  Lord,  thou 
knowest. — I  can  think  and  look 
on  many  with  pleasure— on  others 
with  grief —but  on  none  with  in- 
diflference.  No,  a  minister  of 
Christ  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
souls  of  men.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  In  the 
evening,  about  half-past  eight,  after 
this  conversation,  be  was  seixed 
with  a  violent  pain  io  the  head; 


and  h^MOiM  of        >     [Felvuary» 

bb  medical  attettdant  was  sent  for« 
Mr.  C.  was  yet  sens^ie,  and  gave 
an  account  of  his  symptoms.  He 
was  persuaded  to  go  to  bed,  but 
before  he  could  reach  it,  was  taken 
with  a  violent  fit,  after  which  be 
could  say  no  more  than  yes,  or  no» 
to  a  question.  About  two  o'clock, 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  his  servant 
and  a  friend.  He  shook  his  bead, 
expressively,  speech  was  gone» 
and  closed  his  eyes,  never  more  to 
open  them  on  the  scenes  and  ob- 
jects of  this  fallen  and  dyings 
world.  He  died  Oct  19, 18M,  aged 
M,  in  the  44tb  year  from  the  com- 
mencement of  hia  labours  in  Mai- 
denhead. His  funeral  was  numer- 
ously attended ;  twenty  ministers 
were  present,  and  a  vast  concoarse 
of  persons.  The  affecting  and 
solemn  providence  w«s  improved 
the  next  Sabbath  by  the  Rev.  A* 
Douglass,  of  Heading,  in  the 
morning,  from  Heb.  xiii.  7.;  and 
by  the  Rev.  John  Griffin,  of 
Portsea,  in  the  afteraoon,  from 
Ephesians  Ti.  21. 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  INFLU- 
ENCE  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF 
tHE  DAY. 

(To  the  EdUan.) 

Gentlemen, — ^That  there  exists 
in  modern  publications,  much  that 
is  calculated  to  mislead,  few  Chris* 
tians  acquainted  with  such  works 
will  deny.  They  may  be  ready 
to  admit,  that  brilliancy  of  talent, 
and  considerable  wit  are  frequently 
displayed;  but  as  friends  of  the 
voung,  the  ignorant,  and  the  irre- 
ligious, they  have,  no  doubt,  often 
regretted  not  only  the  inculcation 
of  principles,  subversive  of  true 
religion,  but  also  many  secret 
and  open  attacks  made  on  the 
leading  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

Is  it  too  much  to  assert,  that 
there  exists  in  many  of  the  periodic 


cal,  and  even  in  some  of  the  larger, 
and  more  enduring  publications 
of  the  day,  a  decided  hostility 
against  spiritual  religion  —  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  wo  daily  and 
weekly  journals,  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  magazines  and  reviews, 
as  well  as  our  most  popular  wri* 
ters,  are  the  decidea  enemies  of 
evangelical  truth. 

In  looking  at  the  unity  4>f  op* 
position  to  true  religion,  amoDfr 
the  various  classes  that  compose 
the  republic  of  letters,  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  unity  of 
feeling  which  existed  agaaost  the 
Gospel  when  it  was  first  pro« 
mulgated*  We  know  from  the 
highest  authority,  the  way  in  whicb 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  op-^ 
posed  to  each   other    in  .poIi«qr, 


2937.]  ike  LiieMiure  of  ike  Ikty.  6d 

leamingr,  aod   religion.     Yet  we  blilig  proof  h  all  this,  of  the  cor- 

find  tbejr   bad    a    comiiiunity  of  rectness  of  the  ^ripture  declara- 

feeliiig,  Ib  rejecting  the  Gospel  of  tions,  respecting  the  natural   en- 

Chiist.     They   indecMl   pretended  ttiity  of  the  heart  against  God  anti 


lo  do  so  on  dilVerent  gronnds.  It  is 
declared,  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter, *'  The  Jews  require  a  sign, 
tod  the  Greeks  seek  arfter  wisdom  ; 
bat  we  preach  Christ  crucified; 
sato  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block, 
uid  unto  the  Oreeks  foolishness/^ 
Bat  though  the  effects  were  dif- 
ferent, they  CO  aid  be  traced  to  the 
saoie  cause.  They  cordially  united 
bere,  though  they  never  had  done 
so  before,  in  opposing  the  truth, 
ftsd  in  trying  to  keep  down  the 
despised  sect  of  the  Nararenes. 
In  both  cases,  it  Was  the  dislike 
of  the  human  heart  to  the  simple, 
spiritaal,  and  humbling  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel. 

80  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  find  something  of  the  same 
kind.  From  the  ultra-Tory  to 
Ibe  ultra-Whig — ^from  the  man 
who  is  really  erudite,  to  the  mere 
Tyro  in  learning — from  the  bi^ot 
of  a  reKgioos  establishment,  to 
the  man  who  is  ultras  liberal,  in 
alt  that  concerns  t'eligious  opi- 
nion— there  is  to  be  found  one 
strong,  united  phalanx,  arrayed 
against  the  essential  and  infinitely 


bis  way  of  salvation. 

When  any  of  the  nnblicatloni^ 
alluded  to,  professedly  advocate 
the  interests  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  it  is  cause  for  deep  re- 
gret, ns  their  influence  is  so  much 
greater.  Thus,  we  find  one  of  the 
leading  daily  jonrnals  recommend- 
ing to  the'  notice  and  regard  of 
men  of  all  countries,  the  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  Brougham,  respect- 
ing the  nofi-responsibility  of  man 
to  God  for  his  religious  opinions, 
which,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
bope^  even  he  did  not  intend  to 
inculcate,  though  his  language  was 
unguarded.  The  antipodes  to  the 
same  journal,  a  Sunday  paper, 
the  sink  for  all  the  scum  and  nith 
of  priestly  rancour  and  anti-con- 
stitutional principles,  the  advo- 
cate of  slavery,  and  the  enemy  of 
every  thing  that  can  ennoble  man, 
did,  and  I  suppose  does  still,  attack 
spiritual  religion,  whether  found 
among  Episcopalians  or  Dissen- 
ters. 

I  am  not  going  to  enumerate 
the  heavy  charges  which  might 
be  brought   against  many  of  the 


important  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,    journals,    especially  those  which 
Were  this  the  effect  of  concert.  Or    are  prepared  to  assist  in  the  breach 


niere  Jesuitical  conspiracy  against 
the  interests  of  true  religion,  I 
aboald  nt>t  be  so  much  distressed. 
Some  means  then  might  b^  de- 
tised,  to  break  the  unhallowed 
league,  and  to  expose  their  secret 
■acbiniftioBs.  Bat  without  any 
consultation,  without  aHy  league. 


of  the  Sabbath-day,  on  account 
of  the  various  highly-cdidured  de- 
tails of  vice  which  they  contain, 
and  which  are  so  likely  to  corrupt 
the  minds  of  the  young.  Injul-ious 
as  they  no  doubt  are,  yet  it  is  a- 
oaestion,  whether  they  are  so  bane- 
fnl  as  the  publications  alluded  to. 


effeaaive  or  defensive,  they  wil«  which  inculcate  opinions  so  erro- 

littgfy  come  forward  and  mattifest  neons,  and  cherish  delusions  which 

the  same  enntlty  against  the  Gos-^  are  destructive  of  human  happi- 

pel  of  the  Son  of  God.    It  is  as  ness. 

if  they  bad  folitid  a  coitimon  ene-  The  monthly  and  quarterly  ma- 
ay,  atMLMrg^ftitog  for  ii  time  €h^ir  gazines  and  reviews,  which  are 
internal  bfa«^fa  and  pMty  differ-  professedly  devoted  to  Ht^rftturo 
e»c«i,  cvlibiftfed  their  efibrfa  to  and  ifci^nce,  with  very  few  ez'c^i^ 


destroy  s^lHtsral'  r^tigioif,    aif  ao 
injnridfrn   nhd  dtibm&f  slipifrMl- 
ties.     1<niait  a  ifHkilft|  Iknd  bum- 
N.  S.  No.  26. 


tidhs,  martireitf   their    dlrflik^  t6 
dbtftritral  and    esfpefinientttl  reli- 
gion,   wfaett    ^UrtdflriMMes^  lHUA" 
K 


M  Oh  tke  Character  and  Influence  of  [Febrimiyr 

them  to  notice  or  discuss  the  sub-  struct  the  ignorant,  or  arouse  the 

ject    This  is,   indeed,  shown  in  careless,  when  the  great  doctrines 

difierent  ways,  and  professedly  on  of  the  Reformation  are  presented, 

different  grounds ;  but  they  unite  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the 

in  this,  that  by  all  means  fana*  Romish    Church;    immediately  a 

ticism  is  to  be  crushed,  and  the  hue  and  cry  is  raised  against  such 

public    must  be   warned    against  exertions ;  Christians  are  accused 

the  artifices  of  the  saints.  of  bigotry,  unchahtableness,  and 

In  the  more  popular  productions  all   unrighteousness,  for  carrying^ 

of  the  day,  this  dislike  to  evan-  into   effect   the  priticiple  of  true 

felical  truth  is  plainly  discernible,  liberality,  and  trying  to  persuade 
fot  to  mention  many  of  the  yo-  men  to  exercise  the  right  of  pri- 
lumes  of  the  "  great  unknown,''  vate  judgment.  Indeed,  all  serious 
in  which  some  of  the  best- and  attention  to  the  subject  is  depre* 
noblest  men  that  e^er  adorned  our  cated,  and  there  is  too  great  a  ten- 
country  have,  by  his  magic  wand,  dency  to  vie  w  the  various  systems  of 
been  clothed  in  attributes  repul-  religion  as  so  many  modifications 
siye  and  disgusting  to  those  who  of  the  same  universal  super»litum, 
are  carried  away  by  his  sorceries,  Pope*s  universal  prayer  is  the  text, 
and  who  view  his  colouring  as  the  bu^its  loose  principles  are  exceeded 
sober  truth ;  not  to  mention  them,  in  the  comment,  and  we  are  invited 
there  is  a  host  of  minor  authors,  to  manliest  the  same  indifference  tn 
and  some  clever  mmds,  that  have  the  Christian  religion,  as  if  God  bad 
struck  out  a  path  for  themselves,  never  given  a  revelation  of  his  will 
in  the  popular  literature  of  the  to  men  at  all.  Indeed,  the  senti- 
day,  who  too  closely  imitate  his  ments  openly  avowed  by  such 
example,  in  these  views  of  reli-  writers,  are  destructive  of  all  true 
gion  and  religious  people.  Of  religion,  and,  carried  to  their  legi- 
course,  these  remarks  chiefly  re-  timate  length,  would  lead  to  the 
fer  to  works,  the  writers  of  which  gloom  and  wretchedness  of  infide- 
venture  to  speak  of  Christianity,  lity.  They  are,  however,  very 
and  for  the  sake  of  •  shade  and  imposing,  by  being  clothed  in  the 
effect,  present  a  few  religious  cha-  garb  of  liberality.  And  those  who 
racters  to  their  readers.  are  most  likely  to  be  imposed  on 
I  hare  stated,  that  this  dislike  by  this  appearance,  are  least  able 
is  manifested  against  true  religion  to  detect  their  inconsistency,  when 
in  different  ways,  though  there  is  the  most  illiberal  remarks  are 
a  union  of  object  in  all  that  is  made,  respecting  the  exertions  and 
done.  I  need  only  refer  to  some  motives  of  Christians.  When  all 
of  these  plans,  and  your  readers  this  is  mingled  with  much  that  is 
vill  recollect  other  methods,  em-  interesting  and  correct,  on  other 
ployed  in  the  spread  of  error,  and  subjects  connected  with  the  pre- 
m  the  misrepresentation  of  truth,  sent  life,  we  cannot  hut  the  more 

Thus,  there  are  some  publica-  regret  the  unnatural  alliance, 
tions  which    profess    the    utmost        Again,    in    other    publications 

liberality  of  sentiment  in  religious  which  do  not  profess  to  be  so  li- 

matters.      In  fact,    theirs  is    the  beral,  every  opportunity  is  taken 

cant    of   liberality.      Again    and  of  misrepresenting  the  principles 

again,  we  have  their  avowals  of  and  conduct  of  consistent  Cbris- 

the  importance  of  freedom  in  reli-  tians.     If  the  writers  make  any 

f  ious  inquiries,  ahd  the  neeessity  allusions  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 

of  a  calm,  dispassionate  examtna-  of  the  Gospel,  it  is   made   with 

tion  of  conflicting  opinions.     But  an    evident    bias   against    them. 

we  find,   that    when  efforts    are  The  very  language  of  the  Bible  is 

made  to  direct  inquiriesy  or  to  in*  declaimed  against,    as   the    Ian- 
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guage  of  cant ;  and  those  truths,  and  of  the  necessity  of  divine  in- 

which  are   Tiewed  by  all  Chris-  fluence,  to  illumine  and  to  sanctify 

tiaos  as  forming  the  very  basis  of  the  heart — let  them  speak  of  the 

tiue   religion,    are    scouted  from  delight    which    Christians    expe- 


theii*  system ,  as  unworthy  of  God, 
aod  degrading  to  men.  This  may 
Dot  always  be  plainly  stated,  but 
it  is  evidently  implied,  in  the  sen- 
timents they  substitute  for  the 
troths  of  the  GospcK  With  what 
eagerness,  also,  do  many  of  our 
modem  writers  seize  upon  the  ex- 
travagant deeds  of  some  fanatic  ,and 
immediately  found  thereon  sweep- 
ing charges  against  all  who  res;ard 
the  divine  will  as  the  rule  of  their 
conduct,  and  who  conscientiously 
obey  it. 


At  other    times,    in    works   of    his  creatures. 


riencc  in  ways  of  religion,  and 
their  confidence  in  the  promises 
of  God — let  a  reference  be  made 
to  their  future  and  eternal  hopes, 
and  the  foundation  on  which  they 
are  built;  and  whenever  there  is 
an  opportunity  of  reviewing  or 
animadverting  upon  such  produc- 
tions, the  writers  will  be  accused 
of  drivelling,  of  imposture,  and  of 
presumption.  They  will,  in  short, 
be  accused  of  very  unjust  views  of 
the  Divine  Being,  by  making  him 
a  tyrant,  instead  of  the  father  of 


imagination,  a  reltgiom  portrait 
must  be  introduced  into  the  groupe 
of  characters,  to  give  a  little  zest 
to  the  pallid  appetites  of  novel- 
readers.  In  the  delineation  of  the 
character,  there  is  a  manifest  at- 
tempt to  rabte  the  laugh  against 
spiritual,  personal  religion,  and  to 
excite  disgust  against  the  evan- 
gelical and  puritanical  sects.  Hy- 
pocrisy is  not  the  worst  crime 
brought  against  them;  and  there 
is  a  strong  desire  that  no  system 
should  be  admired  or  practised, 
but  the  sentimental  and  injurious 
system  of  the  school  of  Sterne. 
Thus  they  substitute  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  and  the  scrip- 
toral  way  of  acceptance  with  God, 


The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  is  to  this  day  accused  of  be- 
ing unfriendly  to  morality.  All 
evidence  to  prove  the  absurdity 
and  wickedness  of  the  charge  is 
overlooked;  and  libel  after  libel 
is  uttered  against  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  Were  all  this  done  by 
men  alike  destitute  of  moral  and 
literary  character,  and  who  were 
the  willing  panders  to  the  vitiated 
taste  of  a  certain  class  of  readers 
— men  whose  productions  were 
the  offspring  of  imbecility  or  open 
infidelity,  we  might  have  less  to  tear 
respecting  the  consequences;  but 
when  the  cleverest  writers  of  our 
day — men  of  unquestionable  ta- 
lent in  literary  pursuits,  and  able 


the  goodness  and  dignity  of  human    to  assist  and  guide  the  human  mind 


nature,  the  merit  of  deeds  of  cha- 
rity, and  the  compatibility  of  su- 
preme loYe  to  the  world  with  love 
to  the  Divine  Being.  High  eulo- 
ginms  are  passed  on  the  benevo- 


in  matters  of  taste  and  science- 
exercise  their  powers  in  misdirects 
ing  the  judgments  and  feelings  of 
their  readers  in  religious  matters, 
we  are  compelled  to  regret  it  as 


lence  of  God,  and  the  extent  of    one  of  th^  unfavourable  signs  of 


his  merey^  irretpeetive  of  his  holi- 
ness, JBstice,  and  truth. 

Let  Irne  christian  or  moral 
writers  Tenture  to  speak  of  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  and 
try  to  traee  the  evils  that  exist  in 
the  world,  to  the  scripture  account 
of  the  introduetion  of  sin — let  there 
be  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
^te^t  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 


the  times.  The  barefaced  infi- 
delity of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
is  not  indeed  ventured  upon  by 
such  writers — perhaps  they  are 
professedly  opposed  to  them — but 
their  principles  would  be  equally 
destructive  at  last. 

How  frequently,  also,  do  mo- 
dern publications  covertly,  nay 
openly,  attack  those  religious  in- 
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s^itutioD»»  which  are  an  honour    open  rejection  of  the  wjiple  of  re- 
and  a  bliessing  to   ovir  country,    yealed  religiop. 


The  schemes  of  !3ible  and  Mis- 
sionary Societies  are  pronounced 
Utopian,  or  an  improper  inter- 
ference with  the  innocent  preju- 
dices of  the  heathen ;  and  the 
people  of  England  are  warned 
against  the  multifarious  move- 
ments of  sectarian  and  evangelical 
activity.  The  gullibility  of  the 
people  is  pronounced  to  be  e:(- 
cessive  for  assisting  such  insti- 
tutions. Especially  are  attacks 
luadc  op  societies  which  seek  to 
spread,  in  our  own  land,  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  pure  and  unde- 
£led  religion.  England  is  viewed 
as  insulted,  because,  forsooth,  re- 
ligious tracts  are  circulated,  Sun- 
day schools  are  increasing,  and 
village  preaching  is  become  more 
general,  by  others  than  tlie  na- 
tional teachers. 


It  may  be  asked^  what  influeniMi 
is  aU  this  likely  to  produce  7  An* 
other  question  may  be  added — 
what  meaus  are  likely  to  be  avail* 
able  in  counteracting,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  injurious  influence  of 
such  writers?  These  two  quea* 
tipns  I  shall  at^mpt  to  answer  ia 
a  future  number,  if  you  should 
consider  the  present  paper  worthy 
of  insertion. 

Yours,  ^c. 


%«.% 


THE  CHRISTIAN  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  THE  APPLICATION  OF  HIS 
PROPERTY. 

Horatio  was  a  »an  who  ia 
early  life  bad  beooQie  a  member 
of  a  Christian  church.  Indepea* 
devtly  of   a    coomderable  patri* 


All  this  is  done  in  a  class  of  mony,whicli  had  descended  ioJhim 
publications  which  have  an  in)-  through  the  paternal  line,  he 
Uiense  sale,  and  which,  in  many 
quarters,  have  great  influence. 
Am  I  stating  the  case  too  strAug- 
iy,  (I  am  willing  to  be  corrected,) 
ivhen  I  say*  that  the  talents  of  our 
professed  literary  men,  with  few 
exceptions,  when  they  depart  from 
their  own  sphere,  are  exercised  in 
the  support  of  principles  opposed 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  in  depre- 
cating truths  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  present  and 
eteraal  happiness  of  immortal  be- 
ings 7  And  this  is  done,  not  by 
argument,  not  by  a  sober  and  ra- 
tional exposure  of  error,  not  by  ao 
appeal  to  the  only  standard  in  re- 
ligious matters ;  but  by  the  shafts 
of  ridicule,  by  false  colouring, 
bold  assertion,  and  calumny.  I 
can  make  no  allowance  for  writera 
who  profess-  respect  for  Christi- 
anity, and  are  yet  taking  every 
opportunity  to  undermine  its  lead* 
ing  truths.  The  religion  of  the 
Bible  may  be  as  effectually  im- 
paired   and   rendered   ineflicient. 


united  to  a-  lady  of  proportionale 
fortune,  of  amiable  character,  and 
what  is  of  greater  importanoe  slill, 
of  sterling  undissembled  piety. 

From  this  favoured  pair  Prova* 
dence  withheld  the  desired  pledges 
of  their  mutual  affection,  and 
through  a  long  life  they  trod  the 
conjugal  path  alone,  but  with 
every  evidence  of  being  happy  ia 
each  other. 

Belinda  had  only  two  aunririni^ 
relatives^  both  advaneed  in  years, 
and  equally  possessed  of  aflluesce* 
Horatio's  relations  wiere  more  no- 
merous,  all  wealthy,  and  all  im^ 
mersed  in  the  world's  gay  scenes; 
alike  opposed  to  the  Saviour  and 
bis  cause. 

The  chureh  with  which  these 
wealthy  professors  were  cosnected 
Iras  rather  nsnerons,  hot  poor, 
consequently  their  loag  staiidiiii^, 
and  their  known  respeetabiiity, 
bad  gives  them  a  csrtass  impor- 
tance in  the  estimation  of  thek 
fellow  Christians;    and  although 


ty  opposing  certain  fundamental    their  liberaHty  eoiifal  never  be  ex- 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  as  by  an    hthited  as  a  sufajeot  of  praise,  3fet 


it  was  kop^d  ttat  the  mbm  of  miodfttl  of  tfae  cUmm  of  Imm- 

the  lUdeeraer   would   uUiaalely  miors  oau&e,  and  indifferent  aa  to 

be  beaofitod  by  IhoaHy  both  in  »  ilie  uae  to  which  their  accumulated 

local  and  geaoral  aeoae*  treasures  night  be  applied,  tbev 

These  were  the  pleasing  anti-  leave,  without  any  qualification,  ail 
cipatioas  cherished  by  the  Chris-  their .  possessions  to  connexions 
tiaa  Hand,  with  which  the  subjects  Ay  trAem  they  had  no  reason  to 
of  this  papor  were  in  commuQieo.  expect  the  least  spiritual  appro- 
sod  the  Bore  especially,  as  the  priation  would  ever  be  made  of 
cause  to  wbicb  they  were  attached  them. 

was  then  labouring  under   some        The  more  he  dwelt  on  this,  the 

little  eoibaniissqient.  more  painful  was  the  association 

la  ibe  short  space  of  a  few  of  reflections  called  up.     What  a 

Booths,  it  plaasej  the  great  Dis-  ibul  stain,  thought  he,  is  this»  on 

poser  of  events  to  remove  these  the  otherwise  ^ir  escutcheon   of 

aged    travellers  to  their   resting-  these  professed  disciples  of   the 

place,  the  grave,  there  to  await  Lord.      Can   it  be,    that  having 

the  solemn  scenes  of  the  resur-  been  affected  by  the  love  of  God, 

rection    mora.      No    sooner    had  kd^ving  felt  the  value  of  the  8oul« 

the  intelligence  of  their  departure  having  been  renewed  by  tb^  Spirit, 

been  commmicated,  than  the  in-  united  to  the  Saviour,  and  made 

quiry  was  ioatituted,  to  what  pur-  the  heirs  and  expectants  of  a  bright 

pose,  or  m  what  SMiiner  b  their  and    glorious    immortality,    they 

vast  property  to  b6  applied  ?.  and  should  have  so  far  forgotten  thn 

in  a  little  tine  it  was  announced  obligations  under  which  they  were 

ts  a  cer|ai«ty,  that  the  wkoie,  to  a  laid  to  consecrato  themselves  and 

farthing,  was,  without  reserve  or  their  all  to  Christ  ?     How  many  a 

eosditioQs,    left    to    the   already  destitute  widow ;    how  many  an 

isssifAy,    mthioking  relations  re«  orphan  child ;  how  many  an  aged 

£erred  to*  disciple ;    how  many  a  care-worn 

The  sensation  which  this  infor«  pilgrim ;    how  many  a  needy  mi- 

mation  oxcited  in  the  minds  of  the  nister  and  a  languishing  church, 

Daithful,  can  be  more  easily  con-  might  have  been  blest  by  this  iU« 

eeived  of  ihan  described.     Most  applied  and  long-hoarded  gold; 

were  grieved  at  such  ingratitude  to  and    to  carry  the  principle   still 

thw  Master,  whilst  all  were  sorely  farther,  how  nutny  a  benevolent 

disappointed.  institution*  nnd  a  far  distant  hea- 

On  bearing  of  this  ev^nt,  the  then  might  have  been  cheered  by 
siind  of  Philo  was  deeply  im-  the  streams  of  their  beneficence, 
presaed,  and  the  qnestion  imme-  But,,  alas  I  so  far  as  the  conduct 
diately  arose,  is  not  ttte  Cbristitn  of  these  professors  may  be  sup- 
responsible  for  the  application  of  posed  to  speak,  it  says,  **  let  the 
his  property  ?  If  so,  then*  upon  90ns  of  adversity  perish,  the  ne- 
wbat  ground  enn  the  conduct  of  cesaitous  pilgrims  die ;  the  cause 
the  departed  individuals  adverted  of  Christ,  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
to  be  at  all  justified  ?  They  were  and  the  claims  of  Christ  appeal 
members  of  a  Christian  church. ;  elsewhere,  they  have  no  influence 
had  muMle  a  profession  of  attach-  upon  us,  nor  shall  we  regard 
meat  to  the  Saviour;  were  noa<-  them.'^ 

sessed    of  caoniderable    wealth;        Such  were  the  thoughts  which 

had  ovary  year  added  to  the  prin-  arose  in  Pbilo's  mind,  and  asso* 

eipai;     ware   allied   to  persovs,  eiated  themselves  with  the  memory 

tkemmhm  the  children  of  riches,  of  his  late  departed  friends.  There 

and  indiaeriaiusAtely,  strangem  to  was  no  principle  upon  which  ha 

evangelical  piety ;    and  yet,  un-  could  extenuate  their  crime ;   they 
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bad,  in  his  view  of  the  Christian  is  not  his  own.  While,  therefore, 
character,  most  egregiously  and  ad  Institution,  to  which  the  broad 
unfeelingly  steeled  their  hearts  seal  of  heaven  has  been  set,  con- 
against  the  mciling  appeals  of  the  tinues  in  its  operations,  or  a  spot  re- 
Saviour's  love,  as  they  came  re-  mains  un visited  by  the  glorious  sun 
sounding  from  thecross  of  Calvary,  of  revelation,  it  will  be  criminal  in 
and  from  the  throne  ofhis(^Iory;  they  thecitizens,and  especially  the  weal- 
had  bade  farewell  to  every  flow  of  thy  citizens  of  Zion,  to  withhold 
returning  gratitude,  and  had  alike  the  application  of  their  talent.  The 
sealed  their  ears  to  the  cries  and  grand  settling  day  will  soon  be 
groans  of  a  sinking  perishing  at  hand,  and  then,  in  the  presence 
world.  of  a  congregated  universe,  the 
Had  there  been  on  either  side  nftomentous  question  will  be  can- 
of  these  professors,  however  re-  vassed,*'howmuch  owestthoa  my 
mote^  relatives  in  circumstances  of  Lord  V  Aliquis. 
need,  the  whole  case  would  have 


assumed  «o  entirely  d.fterent  as-  ^^.^^^  RESPECTING  NEGLECTED 
pect ;  and  Uietr  conduct  in  the  dis-  ^^^^  AUTHORS  OF  THE  SEVEN. 
Dosal  of  their  pa  rimony,  would  ^^^^j^  CENTURY, 
have  associated  with  their  remem- 
brance the  most  pleasing  reflec-  (To  the  EdUtnrs,) 
tions.  Gbntlbmen — ^The  following  no- 
But  in  the  case  originating  this  tices  of  lay  authors,  whose  pobli- 
paper,  where  two  Christians  were  cations  have  contributed  to  the 
the  subjects  of  affluence,  had  no  cause  of  -  religion,  -are  extracted 
kindred  on  either  side  requiring  from  my  adversaria.  Few  of  these 
their  property,  or  who,  if  possessing  authors  are  mentioned  in  any  of 
it,  would  direct  it  into  a  useful  our  biographical  miscellanies,  and 
channel ;  it  is  the  conviction  of  I  know  of  no  place  where  they 
the  writer's  mind,  that  such  pro-  will  appear  so  much  at  home,  as  in 
perty  should  have  been  conse-  your  pages,  especially  as  many  of 
crated  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  them  were  Dissenters,  and  all  of 
that  in  his  word,  as  also  in  the  them  agreed  with  the  sentiments 
mighty  operations  now  going  for-  you  have  adopted  on  doctrinal 
ward,  he  loudly  calls  for  it  Such  points.  If  these  brief  notes  con- 
an  instance  as  forms  the  substance  tribute  in  any  degree  to  enrich 
of  these  remarks,  it  is  true,  is  rather  your  pages,  either  by  their  intrinsic 
rare,  but,  nevertheless,  is  not  interest,  or  by  varying  the  usual 
a  solitary  one.  It  is  possible  subjects  of  discussion,  I  will 
that  the  thoughts  contained  in  cheerfully  levy  another  tax  on  my 
this  communication,  may  meet  fly-leaves  for  the  benefit  of  your 
the  eye  of  some  professed  follower  readers. 

of  Christ  similarly  circumstanced*  Sir  Charles  Wolsblby  wms 
If  so,  permit  one  who  feels  some  a  Staflfordshire  baronet ;  be  em- 
solicitude  for  the  reputation  of  braced  the  parliamentarian  cause 
your  character,  and  his  Master's  in  the  dispute  between  Charles  the 
honour,  to  say,  ponder  well  the  First  and  his  people.  Sir  Charles 
importance  attached  to  your  pro-  was  an  Independent,  and  an  inti- 
fession,  and  the  claims  which  the  mate  friend  of  Dr.  Owen.  His 
Saviour  has,  not  only  upon  your  works  on  religion  are  as  follow:— 
time,  but  upon  your  talents.  He  "  Unreasonableness  of  Atheism,^ 
who  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  who  1689.  8vo. — **  Reasonableness  of 
ibilows  Christ  in  the  regeneration,  Scripture  Belief,"  1673.  8vo.  de- 
and  whose  hand  he  dicated  to  Lord  Aaglesea. 


•<  Fastens  to  the  skies,"  is  an  excellent  book,  though  not 
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vrilten  so  niethodioally  %b  is^iesi-    as  Alsop's  ADtisoiso. — '<  Precious 


rable. — *'  Justification     £vanq^e* 
Ucal,"  1677.  8v€u     In  tfais  treatise 
the   worthy     baronet     takes    the 
middle  way  on  the  point  of  justi- 
ficatioa,betvreen  the  two  extremes 
of  Baxter  and  Owen.     Whaterer 
opinion    we     may    form    of     his 
scheme,    the    praise  of   acuteoess 
most   be   aii^arded   to   him. — *<  A 
Treatise  in  fayour  of  Religious  Li- 
berty, in  1G06."     We  are  ignorant 
of  the  exact  title  of  this  tract,  as 
our  knowledge  of  its  existence  is 
borrowed    from     Noble.  —  **  The 
Mount  of  Spirits/'   1601.  12mo.^ 
and  finally,  "  A  Preface  Co  New- 
come's    Lkfe    of    Machin."      Sir 
Charles  served   in  several  parlia- 
ments after  the  Restoration,  and 
died  in  1714.  •  His  works  display 
a    powerful    mind,    enriched    by 
readinp:,    and  exercised  in   pole- 
mical subtleties,  but  inattentive  to 
the  beauties  of  style.  .  He  digs  for 
gold,  and  in  breaking  up  the  earth 
b  careless  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  wields    bis  tools,  and  of   the 
flowers  be  crushes  with  his  efforts. 
Edward    Polhill,  of   Bur- 
wash,    in    Sussex. — Though    this 
gentleman  was  a  lawyer,  his  writ- 
ings are  wholly  devoted  to    the 
gospel,  and  though  himself  a  con- 
formist, he  vindicated  the  Dissen- 
ters from  the  charge  of   schism. 
Bis  wife   was  a  member  of  the 
chnrch  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Owen. 
Some  of  Mr.  Polhill's  works  have 


Faith  Considered,"  1676.  8vo. — 
'*  Speculum  Theologise,"  1678. 
4to.— *•  Christus  in  Corde,"  1680. 
8vo. — "  Armatura  Dei/' 1682. 8vo. 
**  Defence  of  the  Nonconformists 
against  the  Charge  of  Schism/' 
and  '<  Faithfulness  of  God  Con- 
sidered and  Cleared.'' 

Thomas  Fettiplace. — This 
gentleman  descended  from  a  very 
ancient  family  in  Berkshire.  He 
was  born  in  1603,  and  educated  at 
Peter  House,  Cambridge.  We 
learn  from  the  dedications  of  his 
Treatises,  that  he  was  related  to 
Richard  Lord  Kcble,  one  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal,  and  also  that  he  married  the 
sister  of  Henry  Clilherow,  Esq. 
In  all  probability  Mr  Fettiplace 
was  a  parliamentarian  officer  in  the 
civil  war,  as  we  find  a  roundhead 
colonel  of  his  name  often  men- 
tioned in  the  histories  of  that 
period,  and  allusions  occnr  in  his 
treatises  which  seem  to  justify  this 
suspicion.  After  the  Restoration, 
whatever  he  was  before,  he  [Profess- 
ed himself  a  royalist,  and  a  member 
ol*  the  establishment.  Before  the 
civil  wars  he  resided  in  Essex. 
Mr.  Fettiplace  wrote  ''  Sinners' 
Tears,"  1671.  12mo.— •"  Souls 
Narrow  Search  for  Sin,"  8vo. — 
'<  The  Christian  Monitor,"  1672. 
12mo.,and**HolyExercise."Tbere 
is  little  to  distinguish  Mr.  F.'s 
publications  from  the  general  cha- 


beea  lately  reprinted  ;  all  of  them    racter  of  Calvinistic  divinity.     An 
deserve    that  distinction.      Their    unaffected  strain  of  piety  is  their 


characteristics  are  fervour  and 
spiritvality ;  a  fervour  which  often 
rises  to  eloquence »  and  a  spiritu- 
ality which  addresses  itself  at  once 
to  the  heart.  His  most  argumen- 
tative work  is  that  entitled,  **  The 
Divine  Will  Considered  in  its 
Eternal  Decrees,"  1673.  8vo. ;    a 


prevailing  feature.  Souketimes, 
and  especially  in  his  Christian 
Monitor,  he  maintains  an  argument 
with  considerable  force,  and  parti- 
cularly in  defence  of  the  Calvi- 
nistic points;  he  is  always  judi- 
cious, rarely  sparkling,  never  pro- 
found.    His  pieces  are  valuable 


book  highly  esteemed  by  the  late  as  a  specimen  of  the  piety  infused 

Dr.  Williams.  A  recommendatory  into  the  higher  orders  of  society 

preface  by  Dr.  Owen,  is  attached  in   the  time  of  the  parliamentary 

to  Qu^  Treatise.     He  wrote  also  struggle. 

"An  Answer  to  Mr.  Sherlock,"       Robebt  Botle. — It  would  be 

167«l.     This  in  oa  the  same  subject  needless  to  mention  tins  great  man, 
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but  that  bw  deYotiontl  pieces  are  OeaoM  Harriagton,  of  whose  ain- 
rarely  noticed.  His  principal  golar  disorder  he  wrote  an  ac- 
works  on  this  subject  are  **  Some  coant.  Dlinton  calls  him  *'  a  man 
Introductions  touching  the  Style  of  great  leariring»  aad  well  skiHed 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  an  ex-  in  speculation.^  His  works  are 
cellent  tract,  worthy  of  an  atten-  as  follows  : — <'  Causa  Dei,  or  an 
liye  perusal.  "Some  Motives  Apology  for  God,"  1078. 12mo,— 
«Dd  IncentiTes  to  the  Lore  of  **  Arguments  for  Infants'  Bap- 
God."  In  this  treatise  the  author  tism,"  1682.  This  was  answered 
avows  his  belief  in  the  Calvinistic  by  Mr.  Philip  Carey,  an  Apothe- 
scheme.  •— "  Occasional  Reflex-  cary  at  Totness.-^''  Esifay  upon 
ions."  Eustace  Budgell  says  of  Reason,"  1694.  8vo.,  dedicated  to 
this  volume,  **  it  shows  the  least  Locke.-^'«  Soul  of  the  World," 
judgment  and  most  invention"  of  and  **  Christianity  a  Revealed 
all  Mr.  Boyle's  works.  It  is,  Mystery,"  1758.  8vo.  The  last 
however,  a  valuable  tract,  and  piece,  we  presume,  was  a  postha- 
particularly  that  part  of  it  which  mous  piTblication.  Dr.  Barthogge 
treats  on  the  usetulness  of  medi-  was  rather  a  man  of  great  acquire- 
tation.  The  lady  to  whom,  under  ments,  than  of  native  talent.  His 
the  fictitious  appellation  of  So*  pieces  have  the  air  of  lab<Hir, 
phronia,  this  work  is  dedicated,  rather  than  of  genius.  All  that 
was  his  sister.  Lady  Catharine  wedaresay  respe\ctiagbis  "£ssay 
Ranelagh,  an  Independent,  and  upon  Reason,"  is>  that  we  wonder 
a  member  of  the  chureh  under  bow  the  author  presumed  to  dedi- 
the  care  of  Mr.  Daniel  Burgess,  cate  it  to  Locke.  The  phiioso* 
who  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  pher,  with  all  his  gravity,  must 
Bishop  Burnett,  in  his  funeral  have  been  equally  surprized  with 
sermon  for  Robert  Boyle,  speaks  the  book  itself,  and  its  selection 
of  herin  Ae  most  exalted  terms,  of  a  patron.  It  was  like  performing 
^^Of  the  high  Veneration  Man's  the  manual  and  platoon  exercise 
Intellect  owes  to  God."  This  ia  before  Marlborough, 
mentioned  by  Budgell  as  Mr.  Miles. 
Boyle's  best  piece.  Boyle's  fTobecantiaM^) 
thoughts  are  generally  better  than  ^««««*«^^ 
his  style,  which  is  too  luxuriant  ^  gWISS  MINISTER'S  ANSWER  TO 
and  diffuse.  His  similes  are  dis-  dr.  j.  p.  smitH.  WITH  INTRO- 
tilled  from  the  laboratory ;  they  ^UCTORY  REMARKS. 
are,  however,  often  happy.     Uis 

ardent  piety   and  amiableness  of  (To  the  EdUcr^,) 

disposition,    insensibly    wiu    our  Gbntlement — From  one  of  the 

esteem,    and    fix    our   Attention^  exiled  Swiss  ministers  (the  writer 

Mr.  Boyle  was  a  churchman,  but  of  a  former  letter^  flrom  wirich  au 

he  was  too  much  a  Christian  to  extractis  given  in  your  ftastvoluitfe,' 

be  a  bigot.  page  ^04>  ool.  ^)  I  have  recerved 

Richard  Barthooob,  M.D.  a  letter,  which  I  should  think  my- 

was  a   Devonshire  man»  and  re-  self  to  b«  doing  injustice  to  your 

ceived   his  education  at   Oxford,  readers   if   I  were   to   withhold. 

An  account  of  him  is  to  be  seen  in  Were  I  to  wait  fbr  bis  consent, 

Wood's  Athens^      He    was  an  perhaps  his  delicacy  would  forbiil 

Independent,   alnd   the    tutor    of  my  giving  a  traaelaiion  of  It  to  Hie 

Stephen   Lobb,  an  eminent  Dis**  public.     I  have  no  time  to  itialte 

aealittg  mlaiater.    Dr.  Barthoggo  any  d#lail#d   observations   upon 

was  considered   by  his   cootem-  thesubj^tit  of  this  eommaaieatfort. 

porafi(»  as  a  maa'of  great  talents,  Om  or  two  -hfaitr  only,  allow  me 

aad  livod  oa  intiiaAte  terms  with  to  drop. 


)8»0         A  tMn  JUkftiitr't 

h  Thb  «zi{eUtet  flemtfit  ol 
Chrkt  M  miatokeii  io  ttsflomittf 
that  the  Ikrae  lefctora  oo  Asw- 
naoe,  &e.  wera  wiitten  a^MisI 
hiin  and  his  fellow-qviimiB.  I 
trust  that  tkere  wu  Dothing^  in 
tkif  spirit^  laofitage^  in  lendnoy, 
iBcoDsiateDi  wkk  the  oiost  afitc- 
tkwate  boBour  to  those  dkvoied 
Ben,  and  their  muoercMs  con- 
paoioM  in  the  faith,  whom  pene«> 
CHtion,  though  it  gtievously  ha- 
nwefl,  iNtt  not  yei  dciTen  from 
their  native  land.  But,  io  pro- 
portion to  oar  TenerattioA  and  love 
to  then,  nmst  be  o«r  aolicitade 
for  their  highest  perfection  and 
cov(>kteiie3s  in  all  the  will  of 
God. 

2.  He  is  also  mistaken  b  think* 
isf  tbst  the  observations  sub* 
mitted  to  your  readers  could  have 
10  utiUty  with  respect  to  England. 
Tlie  very  coatrary  is  the  case. 
Seroral  of  my  brethren  in  the 
■iaifltry,  who  are  in  stations  of 
•lienaive  observatiaSt  had  strongf 
h  urged  upon  me,  as  an  important 
«4y«  to  eompose  for  yaiir  Maga^ 
SQo  aosM  paper  on  'the  sutgect  of 
Faith  and  Ass«ranee,.ii7t^A  a  par* 
^Jesfa-  vMio  to  ike  adime  propoffk- 
^,  m  om  tffsa  craatfiy,  if  ike 
dmgeroMs  enrert  referred  io. 

d.  If  I  toucA  upoa  the  svli^eot 
Mf,  it  shall  be  only  to  say,  that 
By  highly  esteemed  iiiaad  av«'-« 
^ks  a  main  point  in  the  arga- 
mest,  namely,  what  it  ike  formal 
piMoft/aon  presented  to  the  mind, 
m  the  corckal  oredking  of  which 
is  faiik  uHio  eakmiieH.  Thb  ap« 
P«aii  to  ne  to  be  the  binge  of  the 
whole  question.  I  conceive  my* 
mU'  te  be  fiaitly  exonerated  from 
wdting  any  mere  iipoq  it :  bat  to 
those  of  my  faosouml  -bcethvea  in 
Switzerland  and  France  ivjbo  un* 
<|orstand  Eo^tish,  I  wonldiake  the 
liberty 'of  recomfneading  and  6e* 
<6ee4M^  the  carefnl  perasal  of  any 
orall  of  tiie  following  passages  :*^ 
Xr.  ScaTT  oa  Jthe  Warrakt  of 
Feitk,  p.  10,  fi8,  W.    On  Repent" 

N,  S.  No.  20. 


Ammwfi  ieJh.  J*  P.  SmUL 


n 


cwis»p.l8,M.  AmyXVII.MQf.i. 
Mr.  fvhiMWi's  Oemei  worthy  of  mil 
Aceepiaiim^  Partf.;  in  his  WerkMp 
VoL  I.  p.  21—26. 

I  would  have  suppressed  some 
parts  of  the  letter,  but  the  omis- 
sion would  have  obscured  the  just 
repTOseotation  of  the  writer's  ami* 
able  and  christian  spirit;  other* 
wise,  a  becoming  feeling  on  my 
part  would  have  obliged  me  to 
leave  out  those  expressions.  I* am 
greatly  mbtaken  if  the  reading  af 
diis  letter  will  not  very  much  en# 
hance  the  afiectioii  of  your  readers 
to  those  holy  servants  of  <3hrist, 
who  are  sufiering  the  manifold  dif- 
ficulties and  sorrows  of  spoliation 
and  exile  *<for  the  word  of  God 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus."  If, 
in  the  fulueas  of  our  enjoymentsi 
we  forget  them ;  if  our  sympathies 
and  our  prayers  are  not  lively  on 
their  accoont;  surely  our  criminal 
insensibility  is  very  great 

'*  Sir,  and  much- honoured  Bro- 
ther—•The  extremely  distressing 
state  of  my  health,  for  two  or  thr^ 
months,  has  at  last  compelled  me 
to  give  up  writing  almost  en* 
tirely. 

**  My  beart  thanks  you  for.  the 
affeotioaate  letter  which  you  Were 
so  kind  as  to  write  to  me. .  But  I 
now  wish. to  say  something  to  you, 
with  all  brotherly  freedom,  on  the 
articles  which  you  have  written 
against  us  in  the  Congregational 
Magaaine.  They  have  distressed 
me.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
can  be  of  no  advantage  to  JBog<- 
land,  since  there  is  hardly  any 
pvobahtlity  of  our-comiag  to  infect 
that  country  with  our  errors,  if  it 
be  the  fact  that  there  are  errors  in 
our  religious  principles:  and  the 
natural  effect  of  those  articles  will 
be  to  chill  the  kind  feelings  of 
English  Gbristtans  towards  tbek 
persecuted  brethren  in  Switzer- 
land, though  I  know  that  this  is 
very  far  from  your  intention.  You 

JLi 
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cooseieiitiously  belieTed  yourself    langua|;e  of  which  ean  b6  that 
bound  to  write  thus,  aad  I  respect 


the  sense  of  duty  which  led  you  to 
take  up  the  pen» 

"  Being  quite  incapable  of  apply- 
ing myself  to  any  continued  study; 
I  cannot  attempt  a  methodical  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject.  I  can  only 
offer  youy  without  arrangement^ 
and  without  explanations,  a  few 
thoughts  which  -  have  arisen  on 
these  subjects  in  my  feeble  head 
as  I  sate  by  my  fire-side.  If  I 
were  in  better  health,  and  if  I 
were  not  obliged  to  consider  the 
expense,  I  would  have  repaired  to 
London  to  talk  with  you^  my  dear 
Sw,  at  length  on  these  points. 
Perhaps  we  are  agreed  in  the 
essence,  and  differ  only  in  form. 


only  of  a  soul  renewed  by  dirine 
grace.  It  is  profanation ;  ic  i» 
downright  impiety;  H  is  drawing 
souls  to  ruin. 

**  If  there  are  any  persons  who 
say  cavalierly  to  the  souls  of  men, 
*  Believe  that  yon  are  saved,  and 
you  are  saved,'  instead  of  fixing 
Uieir  serious  attention  upon  their 
own  ruined  state,  and  the  un- 
changing promises  of  Ood,  I  am 
far  from  approving  of  them.  Far 
from  us  be  every  approach  to  the 
representing  of  niith  as  a  mere  no- 
tion carnally  got  into  the  head, 
instead  of  its  being  the  act  of  a 
soul  which,  overwhelmed  by  the 
sense  of  its  sin,  flies  to  the  refuge, 
and  embraces  the  promise  as  not 


I  delight  myself  with  the  thought    only  perfectly  sure,  but  perfectly 

that    there    is  only  a   misunder-    holy ! 

standing  between  us.   But,.be  that       "I  belie  vethat  repentance  should 


as  it  may,  here  are  the  uncon- 
nected reflections  of  a  poor  sick 
sufferer,  which  I  commit  to  your 
kind  consideration. 


be  preached  along  with  faith,  and 
that  in  the  boldest  and  strongest 
manner.  Without  this,  a  oerson 
might  get  a  semblance  of  faith  in 


**  Though  I  rest  my  faith  only    the  head,  without  the  heart's  bav- 
upon  the  word  of  God,  I  do  not    ing  any  part  in  it.    Yet  we  cannot 


despise  the  writings  of  good  men ; 
that  wonid  be  to  despise  the  gospel* 
ministry.  But,  wnen  the  Spirit 
of  God  began  his  gracious  influ- 
ences of  late,  in  a  more  remark* 


but  affirm  that  we  often  meet  with 
persons  who  believe  from  their 
hearts,  who  by  the  Holy  (Spirit 
are  enabled  to  believe  the  glad 
tidings,  but  who  have  not  as  yet 


able  manner,  in   our  country,  if    a  deep  knowledge  of  their  wretch- 
we  set  a3ide  our  old  divines,  who    ed  state.  But  then  it  is  absolutely 


were  not  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  common  readers,  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  the  religious  books 
known  in  the  Canton  that  was 
really  proper  to  enlighten  the  souls 
of  men.  The  books  of  this  kind 
most  cnrrent  among  our  popula- 


certain  that  this  will  come  after- 
wards.  It  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  which  can  never  be  want- 
ing; and  a  mmister  of  Christ 
should  have  his  vigilant  attention 
particularly  directed  to  such  per- 
sons, to  observe  whether  this  sense 


tion,  either  did  not  exhibit  tlie  truth,  of  their  lost  condition  is  conferred 

or  were  positively  opposed  to  it;  upon  them.    The  want  of  it  would 

and  these  books  were  even  made  a  be  a  sure  evidence  that  the  faith 

great  engine  for  contradiction  to  thus  professed  was  but  an  illusion. 


the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Hence  we  have  been  obliged  to 
appeal  solely  and  exclusively  **  to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony." 

<'  I  disapprove,  as  much  as  you, 
the  practice  of  making  a  whole 


a  deception  of  Satan. 

'*  If  a  person  should  say,  *  I  be- 
lieve ;'  and  we  see  him  continu- 
ing in  the  same  course  of  life,  the 
same  sentiments,  the  same  tastes 
and  inclinations,  we  sliould  urge 


generation  learu  a  catechism,  the    most  powerfully  Upon  him  tbo90 
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paMafes-  of  Scriptyve  which  d6^    God.      ScrtptuFe    positireJy    de- 


etire  the  wergwily  of  banctifiga* 
TiOM»  in  order  to  show  hin,  that 
he  does  not  really  believe.     We 
BiKt  cry  alond  end  spare  not. 
*'  Bill  farther^  my  dear  8ir»   I 


clares  so.  1  acknowledge,  that 
a  mas  who  sees  his  life  flowing 
away  without  perceiviog  in  him- 
self any  firuit  of  the  Spirit,  cannot 
but  fall  into  doubt  with  regard  ta 


fraakly  teli  you  what  I  think  of    his  election.   But  their  due  weight 
£ulh.     Doubting  is  not  believing :    should  be  given  to  the  following 


and  beliering  as  not  doubting. 
This  is  demonatrativeiy  proved  by 
the  following,  among  other  pas* 
mges,  Heb.  xi.  1. ;  I  John  v, 
0, 10, 11. ;  James  i.  6. ;  Rom.  iv. 
1B^S5.  I'he  Gospel  is  the  glad 
tidings.  That  which  it  announces, 
is  the  forgiveness  of  sins.    This  it 


considerations. 

«  This  day  the  Gospel  is  preached 
to  me.  I  may  die  to-morrow. 
How  shall  I  And  rest  to  my  soul  ? 
(For,  unless  1  yield  myself  to  a 
criminal  indiffereace,  I  must  ob- 
tain something  to  afford  peace  to 
my  mind  against  the  dreaaful  pos- 


declares  from  God  to  every  sinner    sibility  of  being  to-morrow  in  the 
for  kimaeif:  every  sinner,  then^  is    state  of  damnation ;  and  the  Bible 


bound  to  believe  it  for  himself. 
l/kekeUeve  tkis  witktkekeari,  it 
is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
he  will  certainly  be  sanctifiea  and 
finally  sared.  As  God  declares 
the  forgiToness-  of  sins  to  every 
sinner,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
declares  it  to  htm  certainly  for 
himself,  it  foHows  that,  if  he  does 
net  beliere  it  for  hiflMelf»  he  does 
not  beliere  God.  To  prove  this, 
I  shall  cite  only  Acta  siii.  88,  80., 
and  s.  36.  48, 


declares,  that  faith  gives  peace.) 
I  will  rest  upon  the  promise  a^one, 
guile  aUme,  before  the  fruits  of 
saniitification,  which  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  be  produced.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  thief  upon 
the  cross. 

"  When,  as  I  advance  in  the 
Christian  course,  I  discern  more 
and  more  the  depths  of  my  misery 
as  a  sinner,  there  are  seasons  in 
which  I  find  myself  so  over- 
whelmed,   beset  on  every    side, 


'' Donbt  is  torment  to  arefleoting  beaten  down  by  sin,  that  I  can 

and  aeriona  aonl^  which  feels  itself  oo  more    perceive  in  myself  the 

daily  at  Urn  pcurtal  of  eternity,  an  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  however  reajly 

eternity   of  happiness  or  nusery.  they  exist;    I    can    see    nothing 

Doubt  Is  the  next  neighbour  of  but  the  abominations  of  my  heart. 

despair,  to  a  soul  which  contem-  What  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  not 


plates  this  eternity  serionsly,  face 
to  imoe,  and  as  ready  every  hour 
to  open  before  it.  I  may  die  in  a 
few  moments.  Shall  I  be  saved  ? 
Shall  I  be  cast  off  for  ever  ?  I 
believe  that,  under  these  reflec- 
tions, it  is  most  frequently  the  only 
answer  which  the  mind  of  even  the 
most  ettinent  Christian  can  listen 
to,  is  this :  *  As  Moses  lifted  up 
the  serpent  in  the  wiyerne9s,^evea 
so  mnst  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted 
np»  that-  whoscvever  believeth  in 
hmt  may  not  perish,  but  may  have 
eternal  life.' 

I  admit  thai  the  fmiU  of  the 
Spirit  in  oor  souls  are  evidences 
which    as8ii|re    our  hearts  before 


fall  into  the  dreadful  nbyss  of 
doubt  7  I  will  rest  upon  i£e  pro* 
mUe  dUme. 

'*  What  child  of  God  is  there, 
who  does  not  know  that  Satan 
often  succeeds  so  far  as  to  hide 
completely  from  our  eyes  the 
sanctifying  graces  which  the  Lord 
has,  notwithstanding  all  this,  really 
produced  in  our  hearts  ? 

'*  I  feel  myself  destitute  of  sanc- 
tificatioD,  Certainly  this  should 
awaken  my  vigilance,  in  a  very 
powerful  manner.  But,  in  order 
to  obtain  this  sanctification,  the 
word  of  truth  directs  me  to  believe 
and  not  to  doubt  1  .fohn  v.  4.  i 
James  i.  5»  6.,  7. 

l4        * 


70  On  the  tmpoiUitm  wf  CreeOt,  ^etgmmed  Ay  [Febrtttfy , 

'<  Finally,  iDore  than  once,  mj    \mt  also  I  ilo  not  oiegiect  to  lead 


dear  brother*  I  have  belieTed  my- 
self to  be  Tery  near  the  eternal 
world.  But,  though  God,  by  his 
giace,  has  not  left  me  vrithoat 
evidence  of  his  work  in  me,  I  de- 
clare to  you  that  I  never  could 
bring  my  soul  to  peace  but  by 
the  promise;  on  nothing  could  I 
iind  rest  but  on  the  promise,  I 
conld  live  only  on  the  promise, 
I  could  steadily  contemplate  the 
judgment  of  God  only  by  views 


them  ever  to  fix  their  dependese* 
upon  the  promises  of  God ;  since 
I  find  these  two  tlnniEB  constantly 
united  in  the  divine  word.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  you,  my  dear  bro- 
ther, could  see  that  little  fieck» 
and  others  in  our  country,  yoa 
would  be  delighted  with  the  sini«- 
plicity  and  sincerity  of  their  walk 
in  the  ways  of  God;  and  yoa 
wonld  be  convinced,  that,  the 
teachings  which  they  receive^  are 


of  Christ  and  his  promise.  At  to  the  utmost  degree  oppoiodto  lAe 
those  solemn  seasons  I  have  often  hmrrid  evil  <tf  AnHwomiauitmJ' 
thought,  that  we  perhaps  carried 
oor  notions  of  theological  accu- 
racy too  far  for  the  poor  expe- 
rience of  a  feeble  soul,  and  the 
feelings  of  a  dyuig  bed. 

'*  May  God  preserve  me  fronk  re* 
Jecting  the  weak  in  the  fiiitfa !  I 
riiould  reject  myself,,  for  often  I 


ON  THE  IMPOSITION  OP  CR££]>S, 
OCCASIONED  BY  A  PA86AGK  IN 
THfi  CHRISTIAN  OBSBRVBR^ 

(To  the  tdUon. ) 

GBNTLEMBN,-^In  a  recent  nnns* 


belong  to  that  class.  The  smaHest  ber  ef  the  Christian  Observer, 
germ  of  faith  is  precious  in  the  there  occurs  an  expression  of 
sight  of  God ;  and  should  we  de- 
spise It?  But,  thoogh  I  niglit 
saj  of  any  person  who  still  enter- 
tains doebts,  that  ^  km  Jhiikt 
I  .cannot  say  that  be  has  ^n  eiUife 
fmik ;  for  he  has  not  yet  enfsrely 
heUeved  fmr  kmteiftlb^  testimony 
which  God  has  gtven  conceniing 
his  Son,  -and  which  God  grres 
liim,  not  for  others,  but  for  him'- 
eslf. 

**  1  believe  I  may  affltm,  that  all 
my  brethren,  the    mdnisters  wIm 

have  separated  from  the  Nalioeai  office,  wisen^vieB  it  nmy  appear  te 
Church  of  the  Canton  ef  Vaudv  liim  fit  so  to  do.  Dr«  BmitLjBeowB 
would  approve  «iy  vieWs  ai  c^on-  nblhing  ef  the  (present  coaManm- 
ist^mableto  their  own*  hatk>n^  nor  is  he  in*  the  loaM  d»- 

«  Pare well,itay  dear btelber.  An-  gree  reqieiisiUe  for  it.  Hevsag 
Viire  yourself  of  the  reipMt  and  said  thus  annek  to  prevent  any 
Christian  attachnieiit,  with  wiMeh,  unfounded  normises,  which  engiht 
<'  I  am,  pensibly  eiise,  in  felatiee  to  Abe 


prise,  that  a  person  of  Dr*  J.  P. 
Hfflith's  knowledge  •  and  esLpe- 
rience»  shonM  oli^eet  to  the  !»>- 
position  of  creeds  and  aiiicl^^  an 
A  ^ualifiestion  for  'the.  ofice  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  It  is*  far 
from  being  <he  design  of  the  wri- 
ter whe  now  eddveases  yon,  to 
endertake  a  viodscatien  of  any 
statement,  whioh  Dr.  Smidi  oM^y 
have  eobmitted  to  the  public ;  that 
Gentleman  is  himself  abundeetiy 
hotter  qeafified  to  discharge  thin 


"  Your  devoted  servedt, 

«i  •  •  •  • 

"  •  *  *  *,  10th  Jdn.  1827/' 

'*'  P.  S»  I  endeavoor,  by  oorre- 
spoadence,  to  direct  and  guide  the 
Dresentiog  ohnvoh,  which  God  has 
committed  to  me  at  *  *  *  *.  In 
my  letters,  I  continually  exhest 
them  to  press  on  to  pmectien  ( 


anther  of  this  letter,  I  beg  to  ^ffee, 
for  the  uae  ef  the  readam  ef  the 
Congregatienal  Magaalne,-  a  fear 
observations,  which  a  pereaal  ef 
the  passage  allmled  to  haa  a«^ 
gested  to  me.  It  is  onqueation*- 
ably  incumbent  oa  the  Christian 
Observer  to  defend,  to  the  utmest 
ef  its  abibty^  tfae'prepciety  of 
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posiiif  creWs  and  aiticks ;  ina»-  Pytbagorean,  Ihao  with  die'Clm»> 

much  as  Ms  is  the  practioe  of  tiaii  sysleiD. 

tbe£BtabliBhedCburcli~*'achorcb,  But  not  to  insist  longer  upon 

which  is  in  the  estimatftoa  of  the  this  point,  it  mighty   I   presume, 

Cbristian    Ofaserrar,    truly  apes-  occur  to  persons  of  "  knowledge 

toiical,  and    all   the  formulas  of  and  experieoce/'  to  inquire  what 

wbich    hava     ototataed    the     on-  have  been  the  results  of  the  im- 

feigned    aaaent    and    conseat    of  position  of  creeds  and  artir.les  in 

ereiy  derioal  person  who  contri-  the  Church  of  £ngland.  We  know 

botes  towards  that  very  respec-  it  to  have  been  the  design  of  this 

tMe    ouflo^lany.      A    bobcoih  measure,  **  to  conserve  and  main- 


fonnist,  writing  for  the  readers 
of  the  Omgregatkaal  Magacine, 
Slay  hfl^wever  be  permitted  to  de- 
mer  upon  this  topic.  I  have  in 
my  thoaghts.  Gentlemen,  the  well 
ksowB  Horaliian  maxim.     **  Nul- 


tain  the  church  In  the  unity  of 
true  religion,  and  in  the  bond  of 
peace/'  Is  it  not  very*  natural 
to  ask,  to  what  extent  this  expe- 
dient has  answered  its  end  ?  Has 
it    prevented    different    opinions 


Ums  addieiuM  jurmre  if  mrba  ma-    from   being  adopted    and    main- 


gittrij^  and  the  still  better  known 
asd  authoritative  precept  of  thie 
Divine  Founder  ot'  the  Christian 
leligion,  **  neither  be  ye  called 
maslers;  for  one  is  yoar  master, 
eves  Christ."  In  what  manner 
ike  Christian  Observer  wonld  ob- 
viate the  objection  apparently  re- 
sulting from  this  preeapt,  against 
the  iaspositioo  of  creeds,  ic.  i 
shall  not  attempt  to  conjecture. 
That  tiie  eoascientioas  adhacenis 
to  the  principles  of  thai  pahlica- 
tion,  are  in  possession  of  what 
appears  to  tliem  to  be  a  valid 
refntation  of  soch  an  objectibn,  i 
do  not  donbt;  but  yoar  readers 
will,  I  inuigine,  with  myself,  ifind 
it  very  dimoolt  to  reconeiie  the 
isjsnctiott*  ^  'neither  be  ye  called 
masters,"  with  a  .submissMHi  to 
the  dictaAes  af  ecciesiastns  and 
statesmen,  oalling  themselves  the 
ChoBch  of  EnglaBd.  Cicero  «ir- 
fanaa  as,  that  the  ipte  dm 
Pythagoras  was  implicitly 
gaidcd  as  absolate,  and  pradod- 
iag  all  iarther  disoassioB^  by  the 
disciples  of 'that  phiiosMher;  and 
when  a  candidate  £or  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  subsailbes  a  €of- 
mala,  vrfaich  dictates  to  him  the 
essential  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  drawn  op  by  men  con- 
fessedly &Utble,  It  becomes  him 


tained  by  the  subscribing  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church? 
Has  it  been  productive  of  that 
great  desideratum,  a  uniformity 
of  faith  ?  Your  readers*well  know, 
that  the  most  celebrated  divines 
of  that  church,  have  not  hitherto 
been  so  hiippy  as  to  arrive  at  a 
unifoimity  of  judgment  respeciing 
even  the  purposes  of  subscription 
itself;  which,  however,  the  less 
acate  and  practiced  perceptions  of 
nonconformists  represent  to  them 
to  be  perfectly  intelligible  and  de- 
cisive. Much  less  have  these  dN 
vines,  men  certainly,  many  of  Ihem 
inferior  to  none  in  acumen  and 
literary  endowments,  advanced  to 
the  much  longed-for  attainment  of 
aatformity  of  belief,  respectiog  the 
essential  truths  of  Christianity; 
smce  it  is  a  matter  too'  palpable  to 
he  concealed  or  controveited,  that 
the  most  discordant  opinions  upon 
of  these  subjects  are  entertained  by 
clergymen,  who  have  declared, 
jsr  anmo,  their  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  that  is  contained 
'in  the  Book  ef  Common  Prayer. 
Now,  Sirs,  after  witnessing  this 
resttH  of  a  measure  so  long  and 
-so  thoreughly  submitted  to  the 
test  of  time  and  experience,  I 
-shall  not  enter  upon  a  detail  of 
the  sufferings,  the  bonds  and  im- 


to  coasid^,    whether  '  he  is    not    prisomnents,  the  tears  and  blood 
Acting  rather  in   unison  with  the    of  which  thb  measure  was  produc- 
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live  in  its.  earlier  progress,  as  such    delivered  by  ministers  among^  us 


a  detail  might  appear  invidious. 
Nor  shall  I  detain  your  readers 
by  a  hypothetical  statement  of 
the  mental  struggles  inflicted  by 
this  imposition  on  many  ponscien^ 
tious  persons,  who  are  desirous  of 
entering  the  pale  of  the  Established 
Church,  or  of  the  anguish  to  which 
many  an  upright  mind  within  that 
pale,  has  been  reduced  by  this 
expedient,  or  of  the  multitudes  of 
inconsiderate  persons  who  are 
continually  trifling  with  the  most 
solemn  engagements,  in  order  to 
make  their  way  to  a  profession  for 
which  they  have  been  educated, 
but  for  which  they  possess  scarcely 
a  single  qualification*  I  shall  not 
press  these  considerations,  though 
they  are  such  as  may  well  make 
^*  knowing  and  experienc0d  men" 
.pause,  before  they  admit  the  law- 
fulness or  expediency  of  measures 
of  such  a  character ;  but  I  shall 
attempt  to  remove  a  difficulty 
which  may  be  objected  on  this 
caubject  against  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, viz,  that  while  they,  or  many 


at  ordination  solemnities,  the  only 
part  of  the  objection  to  which  I 
am  careful  to  reply,  is  this ;  it  is 
usual,  almost  universally  on  such 
occasions,  for  the  minister  to  deli- 
ver a  confession  of  his  faith ;  nor 
am  I  at  all  desirous  of  concealing 
the  fact,  that  an  attempt  on  his 
part  to  avoid  this  portion  of  the 
service,  would  subject  him  to  sus- 
picion, and  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances  to  rejection.  But 
where  is  the  analogy  between  su^ 
a  confession,  and  -the  subscription 
required  by  the  Church  nt  Eng- 
land? The  dissenting  ,  minister 
draws  up  his  own  coniession ;  he 
is  guided  by  no  formula ;  but  ex- 
presses, in  his  own  tmrab,  what  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  the  primary 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion; 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  ar- 
range thesfe  troths  under  thirty- 
nine,  or  any  other  number  of  arti- 
cles; he  is  not  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  translating  obscure 
or  obsolete  phraseology  into  the 
language  of  modern  times,  before 


of  them  contend  against  the  impo-  he  can  make  his  declarations  agree 

aitionof  any  uninspired  formulas,  with  Us  convictions;  nor  of  em- 

they  are,    in    fact,  equally  with  ploying  the  salvo,    that    though 

xifaurchmen,  liable  to  the  charge  of  some  things  are  otherwise  than  he 

imposition,  inasmuch  as  subscrip-  could  wish,  still  the  constitution 


tipns  and  confessions  are  .  in  use 
among  them,  and  are  held  to  be 
of  indispensable  necessity.  In 
xeplving  to  this  objection,  which  is 
<M>nfessedly  somewhat  portentous, 
I-  'beg  to  observe,  that  Congre- 
gational Dissenters  are  now^  little 


of  thechurch,  generally  considered, 
is  not  repugnant  to  his  consciehce; 
nor,  finally,  is  he  compelled  to  in- 
terpret TOubtful  expressions  of 
human  origin,  by  the  unsatisfnc- 
tory  aid  of  traditions  and  histori- 
cal conjectures.       Your  readers 


obnoxious  to  a  charge  of  requiring  are,  I  am  persuaded,  Gentlemen, 
jiubscription  to  any  creeds  or  arti-  not  so  obtuse  as  to  render  it  ne- 
des,  as  a  qualilication    for  the  oessary,  more  explicitly  and  par- 
office  of  the  ministry.    This  blot,  ticularly  to  contrast  the  practice 
which  -did  undeniably  pertain  to  of  congregational  ordination  with 
some    portion    of  this    class    of  that  which  is  in  use  in  the  Eata- 
Christians,  has  several  years  since  blished  Chnrch,  from  the   exact 
been  Mriped  away.    So  may  every  forms  of  which  the  candidate  ea». 
▼estige  of  unscriptural  and  anti-  not    be    liberated  by  the    entire 
'christian  usage  among  us,  speedily  hierarchy, 
disappear]     "  Pndet  hi^c  oppro-  lam.  Gentlemen, 
bria  did  poiui$$e,  et  turn  piivitm  Truly  your's, 
re/eUu"    The  case  of  confessioms  A  Cokgrboationalist. 
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RBBf  iiRKS  ON  SOME  PASSAGES  IN 
MR.  HALL'S  PAMPHLKF,  ENTI- 
TLED,  "  REASONS  FOR  CHRIS- 
TIAN, IN  OPPOSITION  TO  PARTY 
COMMUNION." 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hall 
places  hi9  main  defence  of  free 
comrauaion  on  grounds  somewhat 
different  from  those  which  have 
generally  been  entertained.  Whe- 
ther this  has  not  yery  materially 
contributed  to  retard  the  progress 
of  his  opinions  among  his  own 
denomination,    may  be   serionsly 

3uestioned;  but,  if  it  be  so,  no 
oubt  he  feels  a  just  and  honour- 
able satisfaction  from  having  faith- 
fully  given   his  own  views,  and 

constructed  his  defence  on  what    the  chief  ground,  which  Mr.  HuU 
he  judges  to  be  the  most  solid    takes  in  his  general  argument,  or 


70 

with  their  peculiar  views  of  the 
baptismal  rite."  If  this  be  the 
case,  I  greatly  fear  the  admirable 
efforts  of  this  accomplished  and 
powerful  writer  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  success  which  they  deserve, 
and  *'  thedenomination"  will  long 
continue  separated  from  the  gene- 
ral communion  of  saints.  But  it 
appears  to  me,  that  these  state- 
ments are  not  only  calculated  to 
confirm  theprejudices,  and  sharpen 
tlie  weapons  of  those  who  are  hos- 
tile to  his  main  design,  but  ar^  tn. 
themselves  very  unguardedly  ex- 
pressed, and  even  incorrect  and 
unfounded. 

I  will  not  at  present  touch  on 


foundation.  It  may,  however,  be 
deserving  of  consideration,  whe- 
ther he  has  not  too  eagerly  aban- 
doned the  old  ground,  and  even 
fallen  into  some  slight  inconsis- 
tency  with  himself  in  the  ardour 
of  maintaining  the  new  one.  I 
take  the  liberty~of  offering  a  few 
remarks  on  this  subject,  suggested 
by  the  perusal  of  his  recent  publi- 
cation. 

The    general    impression    cer- 


in  any  way  meddle  with  what  he 
calls,  **  the  real  merits  of  the 
Question."  Let  it  be  admitted, 
tnat  the  supposed  connexion  be*^ 
tween  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  cannot  be  sustained,  and 
that  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Hail 
on  the  subject,  in  his  different 
publications,  are  as  conclusive  as 
they  are  brilfiant,  y^t  it  does  not 
follow  that  those  persons  who,  in 
any  communion,  still  hesitate  to 


tainly  has  been^  that  baptism  ought  agree  with  him  fully  on  that  point, 

in  every  case  to  precede  the  re-  (of  whom,  however,  I  do  not  pro- 

ception  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     If  fess  to  be  one,)  are  compelled  to 

thb  opinion  be  well  founded,  Mr.  insist    upon    their   own    view  of 

Hall  admits  that  it  is  a  complete  baptism,  as  tbe  only  one  which 

vindication  of  party   communion  can  in  any  case  be  admitted  as 

among  the   Baptists.      He  says,  a  sufficient  recognition  of  the  aU 

their  opinion  or  the  ordinance  of  leged  connexion  between  the  two 

baptism,     **  combined    with   the  ordinances.     It  is  here,  I  appre- 


olher  generally  received  one,  that 
none  are  entitled  to  receive  the 
Eucharist,  but  such  as  have,  been 
baptised,  leads  inevitably  to  the 
practice  of  restricting  communion 
to  onr  own  denomination.''  He 
teaches  them,  that  it  «  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  act  otherwise" — 


bend,  that  Mr.  Hall  has  erred. 
And,  if  I  mistake  not,*  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  present,  in  his 
own  masterly  manner,  a  very  clear 
and  satisfactory-vindication  of  free 
communion,  even  admitting  tlie 
generally  received  opinion  which 
he  has  professed  to  abandon.    The 


that  however  '*  harsh  and  illibe-    whole,  indeed,    of  what   he  has 


raP  their  practice  may  be,  "  it  is 
tbe  infallible  consec(tience  of  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  re- 
specthig    communion,    conjoined 


written,  from  the.  seven tli  to  the 
twentieth  page  in  his  last  pam* 
phlet,  with  only  a  few  verbal  ex- 
ceptions, may  be  considered  as  a 


▼igorovs  mmd  trimnphant  attack 
upon  the  Kiaio  to  trench  neat  of  his 
opponents  ••  this  rerj  principle. 
Bot  I  shall  select  only  a  few  pas- 
sages. 

The  advocates  of  party  com- 
mmion  having  endeavoured  to 
fix  their  standing  on  apostolic 
precedent,  pleading,  that  as  no 
unbaptised  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  first  churches,  none  ought 
now  to  be  admitted  into  theirs; 
Mr.  Hall  replies  in  the  following 
raanaen 

•*  Under  vbftt  circancUaeet  did  the 
spoBtlet  nanitato  thie  coone?  It  was 
at  a  time,  wben  a  mistake  respectiiBg  the 
will  of  the  Sapreme  Legislator  oa  the 
subject  of  baptism  vas  impossible,  be- 
oause  inspired  meu  were  at  hand,  ready 
to  remore  ererjr  doubt,  and  satisff  the 
mind  of  every  honest  inquirer."—"  Their 
instructions  were  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
taken,  their  authority  too  sacred  to  be 
omtemned  by  a  professor  of  Christiantfy, 
withont  beiuf  guilty  of  daring  impiety. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  may  be  aslced, 
bow  could  they  have  acted  differently 
from  what  they  did  ?"— <•  The  apostles 
refused  to  impart  the  external  privileges 
of  the  church  to  such  as  impugned  their 
authority,  or  contemned  their  injunctions, 
which,  whoerer  persisted  in  the  neglect 
of  baptism  at  tbSl  time,  and  in  those  cir- 
eunistances,  riiust  necessarily  have  done. 
But  In  declining  the  communion  of  mo* 
dern  Ptedobaptists,  however  emioent  for 
piety,  there  is  really  nothing  analogous 
to  their  method  of  proceeding.  The  re- 
semblance  fails  in  its  most  essential  fea- 
tures. In  repelling  an  unbaptised  person 
from  their  communion,  supposing  such 
a  one  to  have  prtfsented  himself,  they 
would  have  rejected  the  violator  of  a 
known  precept;  he  whom  we  refuse,  is 
at  must  chaigeable  oaly  with  mistaking 
it*  Tlie  former  matit  either  have  ne- 
glected an  Acknowledged  precept,  and 
thus  evinced  a  mind  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple, or  he  must  hRVC  set  tlie  authority 
of  the  apostles  at  defiance,  and  thus  have 
classed  with  parties  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion. Our  PflSiiobaptist  brethren  are  ex- 
pos«'d  to  neither  of  these  charges." — 
**  The  most  rigid  Hnptist  will  probably 
admit,  that,  however  clear  and  irresistible 
the  evidence  of  his  sentiments  may  ap- 
pear to  himself,  there  are  those  whom 
it  fails  to  convince,  and  some  of  them,  at 
least,  illustrious  examples  of  piety  ;  men 
who  would  tremble  at  the  thought  of  de- 
libevately  vtolstiog  the  least  of  the  com- 
mands of  Christ,  or  uf  his  a^iostles  j  men 
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quently,  tern  a  striking-  contrast  with 
those  of  the  persooK,  whom  It  is  allowed 
the  apostles  would  have  repelled.  But 
to  separate  ounelves  from  the  best  of  men  , 
because  the  apostles  would  ba#ie  with- 
drawn  firsm  the  worst;  to  oonfonnd  the 
broadest  distincUons,  by  awarding  the 
same  treatment  to  involuntary  and  con- 
scienCious  ciioTy  vnleb  they  were  pre* 
pared  to  infliet  oa  stobhora  aad  wilful 
disobedience,  is  certainly  a  very  corions 
method  of  following  apostolic  precedent." 
— "  In  the  same  cimunstancc^,  or  la 
drcumstaoces  nearly  the  same,  we  are 
ready  instantly  to  act  the  soase  part'-let 
the  circumstances  he  essentinlly  varied, 
and  our  proceeding  is  proportionably  dif- 
ferent. The  apostles  refined  the  com- 
munion of  such,  and  such  only,  as  were 
Intiacere,  <  who  held  the  truth  in  nn. 
righteousaess,'  avowing  their  convietioa 
of  one  system,  and  acting  upon  another  : 
and  wherever  similar  indications  display 
themselves,  we  do  precisely  the  same. 
They  admitted  the  weak  and  erroneoas, 
providing  their  errore  were  not  of  a  na- 
ture subversive  of  Christianity;  and  so 
do  we.  They  tolerated  men  whose  senti- 
ments differed  firom  their  own,  providing 
they  did  not  rear  the  staodard  of  vevolt, 
by  a  deliherato  resistance  to  the  onir 
infallible  authority,  and  such  precisely 
is  the  conrse  we  pursue." — "  Is  the  omis- 
sion of  a  duty  to  be  judged  of  in  relation 
to  its  mond  quality,  without  aay  regard 
to  drcumstauceSf  without  any  eoasidefm- 
tion  whether  it  be  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary, whether  it  proceed  from  perversity 
of  will,  or  error  of  judgment,  firom  an 
erroaeoM  iatorpretation  of  oar  Lord's 
precepts,  or  a  eoatempt  of  his  iojanc- 
tions  ?  And  supposing  our  Paedobaptist 
brethren  to  be  sincere  and  conscientious, 
is  there .  any  resemblance  between  them 
and  tliase  whom  tlhe  apostles  would  hare 
repelled,  esccipt  in  the  mere  deciwiattoce 
of  their  being  botli  unbaptised  ;  the  one, 
because  they  despised  the  apostolic  in- 
junctions;  the  other,  because  they  mis- 
take them  ?"—•<  Tlie  only  method  of 
arriving^  at  a  satisfisetory  ooQckisiou,  is 
to  consider  bow  they  conductod  them- 
selves towards  sincere,  tliough  erring 
Christians,  together  with  the  temper  they 
recommend  us  to  cultivate  towards  such 
as  labomr  under  miatakea  aod .  miicoD- 
ceptions,  not  inconsisteul.  with  ^icty." 

These  are  specimens  of  Mr. 
Hall's  enligbtened  and  scriptural 
mode  of  thinking  on  this  subject ; 
and  what  I » wish  to  observe  is, 
that  they  remain  in  full  force 
whatever  becomes  of  the  question 
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coDceming  the  connexion  between 
baptism    and  the  Lord's   Supper. 
It  is  only  for  a  Baptist  Church 
to  be  sensible  that  tne  supposed 
error  of  their   fellow    Christians 
does  not  proceed  from  a  spirit  of 
resistance  to  divine  authority,  and 
on  Mr.  Hall's  own  showing,  the 
way  is  clear  for  mixed  commu- 
mon.      So    far   from  rearing  the 
"  standard  of  rcTolt,"  the  parties 
ID  question   may  be  equally  sin- 
cere with'  the  Baptists  in  believ- 
ing that  baptism  ought  to  precede 
the  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
aod  conscientiously  revere  the  di- 
Tioe  authority,  as  they  understand 
it,  in  that  very  particular,  as  well 
as  that  in  which  they  differ  from 
their  brethren.     And,  if  so,  Mr. 
Hall's  principles,   before  quoted, 
lead  at  once  to  the  conclusion, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
those  whom    the  apostles   would 
have  repelled.    The  sentiment  that 
baptism   and    the   Lord's   Supper 
are  connected  in  the  mtinner which 
Mr.  Hall  denies,  may  be  retained 
by  both  parties,  and  yet  both  may 
noite  in  communion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  divioe  authority  is  equally 
revered  by  both.     This  principle 
shines  ont  with  admirable  lustre 
in   Mr.  Hall's  writings,    but    he 
limits  its  application.     I  can  see, 
however,  no  valid  reason  why  it 
should  not  extend  to  the  case  of 
persons   nho  conscientiously  be- 
lieve they  obey  the  divine  require- 
meat  (supposing  it  to  be  such)  of 
bapti^^m    previous    to  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  although    in  a    different 
mode  from  that  adopted  by  their 
Baptist    brethren..     And    if   so, 
Mr.  Hall's    statement,   that    the 
latter  cannot,  consistently  with  the 
belief   of    such    requirement,   act 
otherwise  than  they  do,  necessarily 
falls  to  the  ground. 

Is  it  not  then   unfortunate  for 
the  interests  of  ^*  Christian  com-* 
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munion,"  so  far  as  his  denomina- 
tion is  concerned,  that  Mr.  Hail 
should    have     placed     his    chief 
strength    in  what  is  probably   a 
startling  proposition  to  the  greater 
number   of  those  for  whose  im- 
provement chiefly  he  writes  ?  and 
especially   that   he    should  have 
told  them,  that  their  present  con- 
duct  is  '*  the    infallible     conse- 
quence" of   their    rejecting    that 
proposition  ?     So    far    as   I   can 
judge,  there  is  little  or  no  proba- 
bility of  his   destroying    «*  party 
communion"  in  this  way.     If  he 
had  judged  it  right  to  employ  his 
time  and  influence  in  urging  the 
principles  before  quoted  to  their 
legitimate  consequences,  and  had 
thus  seized  upon  the  best  feelings 
of  Christian  minds,  he  might  per- 
haps have  awakened  the    deno- 
mination    to    juster     sentiments* 
Could  he  but  achieve  the  object 
at  which  he  nobly  aims,  it  might 
be  deemed  some  compensation  for 
the  error  concerning  a  divine  ordi- 
nance, which,  in  the  judgment  of 
their  fellow  Christians,  that  deno- 
mination has  caused  to  spring  up 
in  the   church   and    kingdom  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.     But  the  fairest 
hope  of  this  lies  in  the  prevalence 
of  a  spirit  that  shall  allow  every 
man    to    be  judge    in    his    own 
case,  as  to  the  manner  of  obey« 
ing  the  divine  requirements  con- 
cerning baptjsm ;  not  in  only  its 
nature,  but  also  its  relation  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  if  any  such  rela- 
tion be  thought  to  exist.    **  We 
bear,"    says    Mr.   Hall,    "  with 
those  who    mistake    the  dictates 
of  inspiration,  in  points  which  are 
not  essential ;  but  with  none  who 
wilfully     contradict    or    neglect 
them."     Let  this  be   maintained 
in  its  full  extent,  as  the  best  way 
of  settling  controversies  on  terms 
of  communion. 

EpapUras. 


N.  S.  No.  M. 
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XXIX.— Dr.    Isaac     Watts    to 
his  Sister  Mrs.  Brackstone. 

Tuesday,  May  17th,  1737. 
My  Dear  Sister— All  affairs  of  busi- 
ness are  transacted  between  brother 
E.  and  me,  and  I  hope  to  your  satis- 
faction^  so  that  little  of  that  kind  re- 
mains to  employ  my  pen  in  my  letters 
to  you.  Please  to  tell  brother  £.,  that 
I  received  his  very  kind  letter  yester- 
day, and  have  no  more  to  say  on  that 
head.  Brother  Brackstone's  excuses 
also  for  not  coming  to  Newinjjton,  are 
much  stronger  than  I  could  under- 
stand from  himself. 

What  new  thing  can  I  tell  you  of 
to  entertain  you  T  You  have  heard  that 
the  famous  Mrs.  Ilowe  is  dead  lately. 
As  she  has  committed  to  the  care  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Theophilus  Rowe, 
all  her  papers  in  verse,  and  her  enter- 
taining letters  in  prose,  to  be  pub- 
lished according  to  her  directions,  so 
she  has  committed  to  my  publication 
a  few  devout  meditations  and   solilo- 

auies  in  prose,  by  a  letter  enclosed  in 
lem,  an  excellent  letter  indeed.  All 
which  you  will  see  in  a  few  montiis, 
if  God  spare  me  life  and  strength. 
There  was  something  very  extraordi* 
nary  in  the  death  of  that  woman.  She 
felt,  doubtless,  some  inward  premoni- 
tions of  death  a  day  or  two  before  she 
died,  for  she  wrote  several  letters  to 
her  intimate  friends,  signifying  that  she 
should  be  in  the  world  of  happiness 
before  they  read  her  letter.  She  seemed 
to  be  in  health;  but  on  Saturday  night, 
when  her  maid  thought  her  at  her  devo- 
tioBS,  she  heard  a  great  noise  above 
stairs,  and  running  up,  she  found  her 
mistress  fidlen  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and 
she  was  dead  the  next  morning  in  op- 
position to  all  remedies.  She  lived  in  a 
most  cheerful  hope  of  heaven,  as  her 
meditations  testify,  and  an  astonishing 
degree  of  love  to  God,  and  all  upon 
the  principles  of  strict  Christianity,  the 
doctrines  of  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit . 

May  you  and  I  live  and  die  thus 
peaceUil  and  joyful,  and  resign  our 
departing  spirits  into  the  hand  of  him 
whom  we  have  trusted.  But  if  God 
will,  I  desire  to  leave  you  behind  me, 
that  your  &raily  may  not  want  a  mother 
till  the  youngest  of  them,  (and  if  God 
please  their  children,  too,)  are  esta- 
Dlished  in  the  ways  of  piety.  I  hope 
I  shall  see   Jemmy  this  day;  we  are 


just  g^ng  to  London.    I  will  add    a 
line,  that  he  is  well,  if  I  see  him.    With 
due  salutations  of  love  to  all  the  rest. 
I  am,  dear  Sister, 

Your's  affectionately, 

J.  Watts. 


«^^^^««i%%« 


XXX.—lieo.  J.   Netcton   to  the 
Rev,  Caleb  Warhurst, 

The  following  letter,  though  less  inte- 
resting than  many  of  Mr.  New- 
ton's already  given  in  this  Maga- 
zine, is  still  worthy  of  publication, 
as  it  throws  some  light  upon  what 
the  then  Archbishop  of  York  con- 
sidered his  irregularities. 

Lpoole,  2d  Sept.  1762. 
Dear  Brother — The  hopes  of  seeing 
you  next  week  give  us  much  pleasure ; 
if  your  companion,  Mrs.  Bennet,  has  no 
more  agreeable  situation  in  view,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  accommodate  you  both 
without  ceremony  in  the  best  manner 
we  are  able.  Mrs.  Armitage  is  still 
here,  and  proposes  much  pleasure  from 
your  coming  over. 

I  perceive  you  wrote  your  letter  in 
an  unbelieving  fit.  It  is  happy  to  be 
able  to  entertain  a  low,  that  is  a  just 
opinion  of  ourselves;  but  you  know 
who  has  said,  My  ttrength  is  made  per- 
fect in  weakness.  I  trust  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  lay  more  upon  you  than  the 
Lord  will  enable  you  to  bear.  What 
you  say  would  be  sufficient  to  discourage 
me  indeed,  if  I  did  not  know,  that  if 
the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  shall  at  any  time 
see  fit  to  send  me  on  the  warfare,  his 
faithfulness  is  engaged  to  support  me 
under  it. 

The  Lord  was  very  good  to  me  at 
Bolton ;  help  me  to  praise  him,  and  en- 
treat him  to  show  me  yet  greater  things 
than  these. 

I  could  tattle  on,  but  time  forbids, 
and  I  remember  you  are  coming.  We 
join  in  love — pray  for  us,  and  belicTe 
me  to  be, 

Your  affectionate  and  unworthy 
Brother  in  the  Gospel  hope, 

J.  Newton. 

Addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caleb 
Warhurst,*  to  be  left  at  Mr.  Arthur 
Clegg's,  in  Turner  Street,  Manchester. 

*  Mr.  Warhurst  was  the  first  miniater 
of  the  Independent  Church  in  Cannon 
Street,  Manchester.  He  died,  5th  Not. 
1765,  in  bis  43d  year,  and  lies  baried 
vnder  the  communion  tabla  of  his  eieet- 
iog-house. 
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BENEFICENCE. 

Oil  I  lure  we  nerer  seen  ao  eye. 
Pore  as  an  infant's  at  its  birth  $ 

Tje  tiM^  of  some  superior  sky. 
Allied  to  heaveo,  tlio'  fonod  on  earth  ? 

A  rich,  a  soul-subdoing  gleam. 
That  with  the  blush  of  angels  shone  ; 

Brief  aa  the  nKnin-beam  on  the  stream, 
A  gitfice  ibat  thriUM  us,  and  was  gone  ? 

Which  half  the  rapturous  truth  rereard, 
(Stripped  of  these  manacles  andchainSi) 

Of  vhat  a  better  world  may  yield, 
Where  rirtue,  in  its  essence,  reigns  ? 

Tbett  are  the  dim  precnrsors  kind. 
That,  in  mysterious  symbols,  tell 

Of  realms,  endaring  and  refined. 
Where  soon  the  pure  in  heart  will  dwelK 

This  crieam  of  sunshine  after  storm, 
Thk  look  beoign,  this  eye  of  lore, 

Jnt  emblem,  in  their  faintest  form. 
The  pleasures  of  the  world  above. 

BriaU,  Joseph  Cottle. 


TO  AN  EVENING  PRIMROSE. 

Sweet  flower  that  shuns  the  mid-day  glare. 
That  blooms  alone  when  night  draws  near ; 
1  to  the  garden  will  repair. 
And  riew  thy  milder  radiance  there. 

Come  shronded  stranger  through  the  day, 
Kow  gentle  moon-beams  round  thee  play ; 
Now  softer  winds  from  heaven  are  blowing, 
Aod  pQiest  odours  rouad  thee  flowing. 

Yes,  thy  pale  beauties,  ever  new. 
Burst  forth  whilst  wet  with  evening  dew  ; 
2>Uy  not  to  court  one  genial  ray, 
Ax(d  ere  the  day  dawns  haste  away. 

Too  foon  thy  glowing  radiance  flies. 
And  all  that  pleased  too  quickly  dies  ; 
Sad  emblem  this  of  pleasures  past, 
Given  to  please,  but  not  to  last* 

Symbol  thou  art,  fair  flower,  of  man, 
Hv'W  frail  his  date,  how  short  his  span ; 
&d  heir  to  woe,  and  born  to  sorrow. 
Child  of  lo-day,  and  gone  to-morrow. 

And  vhilat  I  view  thy  fading  bloom, 
i  too  am  hastening  to  the  t6fnb  ; 
Ad  hour  impairs  this  fleeting  breath, 
Tbe  next,  alas  !  may  end  in  death. 

Well  then,  since  all  beneath  the  sky 
U  &nre  to  change,  is  doomed  to  die ; 
rn  ga«  beyond  tbe  swelling  flood, 
Oo  the  d^r  rest  that  waiu  (he  good. 

There  joys  refined,  and  pleasures  pure, 
Shall  to  ctemitf  eoddre  ; 
Asd  ^ose  who  reach  that  bliBsfnl  shore, 
bbaUiive,  fti»  Uto  to  die  no  more. 


The  spring  of  life  not  long  shall  last, 
Like  joys  the  brightest,  soonest  past^ 
But    there   secured    from    death's    rude 

powers. 
Bloom  fair  and  never- withering  flowers. 

There,  planted  bv  a  hand  divine. 
May  I  amongst  the  meanest  shine ; 
Till  then  the  fore-taste  faith  has  given. 
Be  mine, — and  mine  the  hope  of  heaven* 
Ketu^  Oct,  1826.  Eliza  T. 


THOUGHTS 
•  UNDER  BEREAVEMENT. 

■ 

Death,  cold  divider,  I  have  borne 
The  pang  ot  spirits  rent  in  twain. 

And  known  how  sharp  it  is  to  moorn. 
How  keen  the  separating  pain. 

Bitter,  indeed,  the  curse  that  past. 
And  withered  nature  witu  ita  bnath  i 

But  sure  tl^e  venom  of  the  blast 
Was  most  concentrated  in  death. 

Many  are  gone,  and  while  1  see 
Around  me  left  the  remnant  few; 

I  sigh,  and  think  the  time  must  be 
That  they  and  I  must  sever  too. 

Yes,  those  I  lov'd  are  sleeping  there ; 

And  1  have  thought,  when  all  was  o'er, 
*Ti8  done ;  the  pain's  too  great  to  bear, 

I'll  leud  my  heart  to  lo?e  no  more. 

Ah,  there's  a  hope,  and  but  for  this. 
My  spirit  long  had  soak  in  night  j 

Beyond  the  grat'c  a  world  there  is, 
Of  immortality  and  light. 

What  must  the  first  warm  clasping  be. 
In  that  pure  realm  of  ceaseless  life ; 

When  those  long  gone  before  shall  see, 
A  child,  a  parent,  brother,  wife. 

Then  shall  we  talk  of  death  and  pain  j 
As  things  which  were,  but  done  with 
now ; 

We  cannot  die  nor  weep  again. 
Nor  sorrow  shade  our  happy  brow. 

Ah  death  !  because  our  faith  is  faint. 
Thy  shaft  hath  power  to  pain  us  so ; 

Were  it  not  thus,  the  sever'd  saint 
Might  gaze  and  smile  upon  the  foe. 

True,  we  might  weep  when  seas  divide. 
And  love's  best  names  live  far  away  ; 

But  not  for  those  who  sweetly  died. 
And  wait  for  us  in  cloudless  day. 

Grant  me,  Eternal  Spirit,  grant, 

(For  this  I  pray,  and  look,  and  wait,} 

the  cordial,  the  balm  1  want^ 
To  cheer  me  through  this  dying  state. 

Uamertm,  JamCS  EumCSTON. 

M   2 
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The  New  Testament ,  arranged  in  yinity.  To  the  majority  of  man- 
Chronological  or  Historical  Or-  kind  it  would  have  been  uoin- 
der:  with  copious  Notes  on  the  toUigible,  and  therefore  useless. 
principal  Subjects  of  Theology.  Mankind  in  general,  through  want 
By  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  of  education  and  mental  disci- 
M.  A,,  of  Trinity  College,  and  pline,  are  incapable  of  compre- 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  bending  abstract  propositions,  and 
of  Durham.  2  Vols.  Svo. — Lon-  tracing  principles  to  their  conse- 
don  :  Rivingtons.  1822.  quences.     Hence  they  would  feel 

The  Chronological  Arrangement  indisposed  to  consult  a  voluoae 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  pyb-  whicn  they  cduld  not  comprehend, 
lished  nearly  two  years  before  that  and  would  therefore  remain  either 
of  the  New,  and  obtained  from  us  entirely  ignorant  of  the  truths  of 
a  favourable  notice  in  our  review  Heaven,  or  would  depend  exclu- 
department  for  March  1823.  Our  sively  for  their  information  on 
remarks  on  that  occasion  were  the  instruction  of  others — a  cir- 
designedly  brief,  intending  a  more  cumstance  by  no  means  desirable, 
lengthened  notice  when  the  ar-  when  we  consider  the  individual 
rangeraent  of  the  whole  Scriptures  responsibility  of  mankind,  and  the 
should  be  completed.  We  now  injunction  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
hasten  to  fulnl  our  intention,  "  Be  always  ready  to  give  an 
by  submitting  to  our  readers  a  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh 
more  minute  acount  of  this  im-  vou  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
portant  work.  We  shall,  how-*  in  you  with  meekness  and  fear.** 
ever,  indulge  ourselves  in  a  few  Considering,  moreover,  the  mo- 
general  and  preliminary  observa«  ral  indisposition  of  mankind  to 
tions,  suggested  by  the  chronolo-  revelation,  even  where  no  excuse 
gical  arrangement  of  the  sacred  for  neglect  could  be  made  on  the 
oracles.  ground  of   mental  deficiency,   it 

Religion  is  not  taught  systema-  would  seem  desirable  that  the 
tically  in  the  inspired  writings,  communications  of  Heaven  should 
Through  the  medium  of  history,  be  rendered  as  attractive  as  pos- 
always  more  interesting  to  the  ge-  sible.  Few  persons,  however  vi- 
nerality  of  mankind  than  logical  gorous  their  mental  faculties, 
statements  and  reasoning,  the  pur-  would  be  disposed  to  turn  from 
poses  of  Heaven  and  the  will  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life,  or 
the  Eternal  are  made  known.  the  pleasures  of  society,  or  the 

Tn  this  mode  of  communicating  perusal  of  the  works  of  imagina- 
religious  truth  the  wisdom  and  tion  and  taste,  to  the  metaphysical 
benevolence  of  Deity  are  mani-  propositions,  the  philosophical  ar- 
fested— wisdom,  in  accomplishing  guments,  and  the  inferential  rea- 
the  design  of  revelation  by  the  sonings  of  systematic  theology, 
most  appropriate  means;  benevo-  In  the  present  form  of  revelation, 
lence,  in  adapting  those  means  then,  mankind,  whatever  the  va- 
to  the  mental  constitution  and  riety  of  their  mental  constitution, 
peculiar  circumstances  of  man-  are  left  inexcusable  if  they  neglect 
Kind.  Serious  evils  would  have  the  sacred  volume.  In  the  varied 
arisen  from  a  systematic  and  form  of  history,  biography,  poetry, 
scholastic  exhibition  of  divine  epistles,  didactic  discourses,  and 
truth,  as  given  in  most  of  our  friendly  expostulations  and  en- 
'*  bodies"  and  "systems"  of  di-    treaties,  it  is  adapted  to  all,  and 
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calculated  to  interest  «nd  benefit    ing  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  ori- 
all.  final,    would    be    far    more    in« 


*'  Tlie  books  of  reTelatioa/'  says  Mr. 
Tovnacad,  "  were  given  to  Uie  worid  at 
fariow  timesy  and  on  different  occaaioni. 
Each  book  was  writ' en  for  some  especial 
cause.  The  all-wise  providence  of  God 
has  not  imparted  bis  will,  as  baman  legis- 
lators are  compelled  to  do,  io  abstract 
precepts,  arbttnry  institutions,  or  meta- 
physical distinctions.  His  revelation  is 
so  contracted  as  to  be  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  fiscta  and  inferences— of  narratives 
and  doctrines.  To  understand  I  he  latter 
we  moat  acquaint  onnelves  with  the  for- 
mer; and  then  only  shall  we  perceive 
that  it  is  equally  adapted,  at  all  times,  to 
all  ages,  nations,  and  climates,  so  long  as 
hmaaa  natnre  remains  the  same,  and  so 
long  as  hope  nod  fear,  and  joy  and  sor- 
row, and  evil  and  good,  and  sin  and  holi- 
ness, cbamcterise  mankind." — Intruduc- 
tioa,  p.  1. 

lu  the  formation  of  most  of  our 
''bodies  and  systems"  of  divinity^ 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the 
tmths  of  Heaven  have  been  re- 
vealed, and  to  the  diversified  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  man- 
kind.    Their  scholastic  form  has 


ginal,  would  be  far 
structive,  interesting,  and  bene- 
ficial. By  this  mode  of  theologi- 
cal lecturing,  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  original  languages 
would  be  acquired — habits  of  cri« 
tical  investigation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures would  be  cherished — the 
harmony  of  the  divine  dispensa- 
tion would  be  clearly  perceived-^ 
comprehensive  views  of  divine 
truth  would  be  formed-*and  the 
biblical  student  would  thus  be 
the  better  qualified  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  arduous  duties  in 
instructing  and  renovating  man- 
kind. For  those  who  do  not  study 
theology  professionally,  we  think 
that  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Paradisaical,  Patriarchal,  Mosaic* 
and  Christian  Dispensations,  with 
their  various  and  peculiar  "  Ore- 
denda"  and  **  Agenda^"  and  insti- 
tutions, together  with  considera- 
tions on  their  specific  design  and 
mutual  influence,  and  prospective 
and  retrospective  reterences  to 
each  other,  &c.  is  still  a  desidera- 


operated    powerfully   to    prevent    tum  in  our  divinity  libraries.    The 
their  general  reception  and   pe-    importance  of  such  a  mode  of  lee 


maal.  The  "systems"  may  have 
been  concisely  framed,  but  there 
has  been  wanting  the  brilliancy 
and  the  melody  of  the  spheres  to 
render  them  the  objects  of  general 


turing,  on  such  a  work  in  theo- 
logy, was  pointed  out  by  Lord 
Barrington,  the  celebrated  author 
of*'  Miscellanea  Sacra,"  a  learned 
and  interesting,  though  neglected 


interest  and  investigation.      The  work.  In  his  preface,  he  observes, 

**  bodies"  may  have  been  symme-  **  that  the  true  way  to  obtain  a 

trically  and  gracefully  formed,  but  thorough    understanding    of    the 

there  has  been  wanting  the  living  Scriptures  would  be  to  make  our- 


soul,  the  animating  spirit  of  reve- 
lation, to  excite  the  attention  and 
draw  forth  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. 

Important  and  useful  as  may 
have  been  the  study  of  systematic 
divinity  to  theological  professors 
and  students,  yet  we  submit,  with 


selves  well  acquainted  with  each 
of  these  periods,  (the  different  dis- 
pensations,) as  they  are  described 
and  distinguished  in  the  Bible, 
and  as  they  stand  in  order  of  time; 
the  former  of  these  always  prepar- 
ing for  the  latter,  and  the  latter 
still  referring  to  the  former :    so 


all   deference,  that    a  course  of    that  we  must  critically  understand 


critical,  exegetical,  historical, 
dogmatical,  and  practical  lec- 
tures, in  our  divinity  colleges 
and  halls,  on  the  whole  Bible, 
chronologically  arranged,  ac- 
companied with  the  regular  read- 


each  of  these,  before  we  can  have 
the  whole  compass  of  that  know- 
ledge, and  the  proof  of  it,  which 
the  Bible  is  designed  to  give  us. 
I  am  sensible  that  this  is  a  work 
that  will  require  much  time  and 
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care,  but  the  very  outlines  of  such  Holy  Scriptures^  rather  tbao  by 
a  design  would  be  of  great  use  human  creeds,  confessions,  or  sys- 
and  service."  In  order  to  supply  terns,  either  ancient  or  modern  ; 
this  deficiency,  his  Lordship  pub-  so  I  cannot  but  recommend  the 
lished  "  An  Essay  on  the  Dispen-  serious  consideration  of  it  to  those 
satione,  in  the  order  in  which  they  who  are  resolved  to  follow  the 
lie  in  the  Bible."  This  work  is,  same  methods  of  study,  and  read 
however,  fo  be  considered  only  as  the  Scriptures,  to  learn  from  theoi 
an  outline,  according  to  his  own  the  articles  of  our  christain  faith 
suggestion  ;  and  a  complete  trea*  and  practice." 
Use  00,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  In  the  absence,  then,  of  this 
expression,  dispensational  theo-  desideratum,  and  as  affording  ma- 
logy  is  still  wanting.  Some  few  terial  assistance  to  those  lovers  of 
em>rts  have  been  made  by  other  biblical  studies  who  feel  disposed 
learned  authors,  but  they  have  not  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  the 
succeeded  to  the  full  extent  of  our  amiable  Watts,  we  do  most  cheer- 
withes.  Dr.Taylor*s"  Scheme  of  fully  recommend  this '*  Chronolo- 
Scripture  Divinity,  formed  on  the  gical  Arrangement  of  the  Holy 
Plan  of  the  Divine  Dispensa-  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
tions,"  is  an  interesting  volume.  Testaments."  That  the  **  arrange- 
It  is,  however,  rather  a  course  of  ment"  is  absolutely  perfect,  and 
lectures  on  some  of  the  more  pro-  that  the  sentiments  contained  in 
minent  facts  of  each  dispensation,  the  notes  are  infallible,  would  be 
than  a  complete  course  on  the  dis**  too  much  to  assert,  and  our  author 
pensations  themselves.  would  not  affirm  or  believe  it;  but 

President  Edwards'  History  of  considering  the  chronological  dif- 

Redemption  is  an  interesting  work.  Acuities    of   the   Bible,    and  the 

But  professing  only  to  discourse  various   and  conflicting  opinions 

OB  the  history  of  redemptiom,  the  formed  by  biblical  investigators, 

paradisaical  dispensation    is   not  we  think  the  author  has  happily 

noticed  ;  and  even  on  the  subse-  succeeded  in  producing  an  **  ar- 

quent  dispensation  he  either  mere-  rangement"  as  correct  as    oould 

ly  glances  at  or  passes  over  many  be  expected,  and  which  serves  at 

of   their   facts    and    institutions,  once  to  obviate  many  of  those 

which  would  have  been  strikingly  seeming   difficulties    and    discre- 

illustrative  of  his  important  his«  pancies  which  the  captious   and 

tory.  cavilling  spirit  of  scepticism  has 

Dr.  Watts'   **  Harmony  of  all  pretended    to    discover,    and    to 

the  Religions  which  God  ever  pre*  shed  additional  light  and    gloiy 

sented  to  Man,  and  all  his  Dis-  over  the  whole  contents  of  this 

Eensations  towards  them,"    Ls  a  sacred  volume, 
rief  but  comprehensive  work.    It         The  principles    on  which    the 

b,  however,   chiefly  confined  to  **  arrangement"  of  the  Old  Tes- 

the  "  doctrines  and  duties'' of  each  tament  was  constructed  we  stated 

dispensation,  without  considering  in  our  former  review  of  that  work, 

their  histories  and  institutions  as  It  remains  that  we  show  the  prin- 

illustrative  of  those  doctrines,  and  ciples   on    which  the  **  arrange- 

giving  additional  interest  and  force  meat"  of  the  New  Testament  is 

to  those  duties.     The  concluding  formed. 

remarks  of  the  amiable  and  learn-        The  chief  difficulty  of  thia part 

ed  Watts  are  worthy  of  considera-  of  the  author's  lidtiours  was  to  iorm 

tion.     **  I  have  been  led  into  this  a  complete  harmony  of  the  Gos- 

schene  and  manner  of  conceiving  pels,  or  an  accurate  chronological 

of  the  transactions  of  God  with  arrangement  of  the  various  trans- 

men,  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  actions   and    eveuts    ol*  our   Sa- 
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TH>iir*s  life.     Much  anxiety  kas    ment,*  that  "  there  are  no  marks 


heen  evinced  by  the  learned,  in 
every  period  of  the  christian  dis- 
pensation,  to  form  a  correct  har- 
mony of  the  Gospels.  The  ene- 
mies of  Cfaiistianity  have  been 
erer  ready  to  make  the  yariations 
in  the  evangelical  narratives  a 
ground  of  objection  against  their 
genuineness  and  inspiration.  To 
reconcile  these  alleged  discre- 
pancies has  been  the  object  of  all 
the  harmonists.  So  early  as  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian 
sera,  Tatian  compiled  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels.  Since  his  time 
nearly  two  hundred  are  said  to 
have  been  published,  each  pro- 
fesmg  to  give  the  ti^ie  chrono- 
logy and  just  arrangement  of  the 
events  of  the  evangelical  histories. 
As  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  BO  many  works  on  one  sub- 
ject, various  principles  of  ariange- 
ment  have  been  adopted.  Bishop 
Marsh  arranges  the  harmonies  into 


of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  evangelists,  to  give 
their  narratives  in  a  regular  chro- 
nological order.  Tbe  Evangelist 
John  (xx.  30,  31.)  expressly  as* 
sorts  that  the  purpose  of  his  writ- 
ing was  to  make  such  a  selK-'^.tion 
of  facts  as  might  be  good  groand 
of  faith  in  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ :  but  he  no  where 
affirms  the«  chronological  order  of 
the  selection.  Luke  also  declares 
the  purpose  of  his  writing  to 
Theophiius,  that  he  might  *'  know 
the  certainty  of  those  things  in 
which  he  had  been  instructed." 
But  for  this  purpose  it  was  not 
in  the  least  necessary  to  frame 
regular  chronological  narratives ; 
and  accordingly  what  was  not  ne- 
cessary has  not  been  effected,  the 
eonnexions  carrying  forward  the 
arrangement  of  events  in  the  Gos- 
pels, being  not  merely  those  of 
time,  but  of  the  various  associa- 


two  classes : — **  Those  who  have    tions,    such  as  similarity  in   the 
taken  it  for  granted  that  all  the    facts  themselves,  vicinity  of  place. 


evangelists  have  written  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  those  who 
have  admitted  that  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Gospels  chronological  order 
has  been  more  or  less  neglected  '* — 
to  which  Mr.  Townsend  adds  a 
third  class,  those  who  have  sup* 
posed  that  the  chronology  has 
been  neglected  by  the  four  evan« 
gelists. 

Chemnititts,  a  celebrated  har« 
monizer  of  the  16th  century,  con- 
siders the  Gospels  as  so  many 
letters  written  by  different  persons 
on  the  same  subject,  and  that  the 
variations  are  occasioned  by  the 
difierent  impressions  produced  by 
the  events  on  the  minds  of  the 
writers,  or  the  various  associations 
connected  with  their  occurrence  or 
remembrance.  This  remark  fur- 
nishes a  clue  to  many  of  the 
chronological  difficulties,  and  ac- 
counts for  nmny  of  the  variations 
in  the  Gospels.  We  think,  with 
Dr.  Cook,  in  his  Inquiry  into 
the  books    of   the  New   Tosta- 


&c.  &c.  by  which  it  is  possible 
that  the  human  mind  dnay  be 
guided  in  recollecting  and  clas- 
sifying things  that  are  past^  And 
such,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  is 
the  impression  made  on  most 
readers  by  the  narratives  of  ihe 
evangelists.*' 

Although  it  may  have  formed 
no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  evan- 
gelists to  write  an  accurate  chro- 
nological account  of  the  events  of 
our  Saviour^s  life,  yet  there  must, 
unquestionably,  be  some  gpeneral 
order  observed  in  their  narratives, 
and  some  prominent  facts,  which 
must  be  related  in  due  sequence  to 
each  other.  The  birtli,  baptism, 
death,  resurrection, and  ascension ojf 
our  Lord,  would  form  the  outline  of 
their  plan,  and  serve  as  convenient 
places  for  the  arrangement  of 
those  ev«nts  which  they  designed 
to  narrate.  Cbemnitius  has  laid 
down  some  important  rales  for 
determining  the  .order  of  events, 
which  have  been  duly  regarded  by 
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most  of  the  '*  subsequeot  har- 
monists, as  Pilkington,  Newcome, 
Doddridge/*  and  which  we  would 
gladly  quote,  did  not  our  limits 
require  us  to  be  sparing  of  quo- 
tatious,  and  did  we  not  hope 
that  our  readers  will  possess  this 
''  arrangement"  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  the  preface  to  which  they  are 
fully  quoted. 

Little  difficulty  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  arranging  the  facts  re- 


guide,  **  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  scripture  chro- 
nologist  or  harmonist/'  he  con- 
siders that  our  Saviour's  ministry 
lasted  only  between  two  and  three 
years.  For  this  latter  opinion, 
Mr.  Townsen  j,  in  his  notes  on 
chapter  3,  section  13,  strenuously 
contends,  and  therefore  has  adopt- 
ed the  chronology  of  the  **  beloved 
disciple**  as  the  basis  of  his  har- 
mony.   He  has  availed  himself  of 


lated  in  the  Gospels  previous  to  ^  the  arrangement  of  the  general 
the  time  when  Christ  entered  on  ^  facts  of  the  Evangelical  History, 
bis  public  ministry  ;   but  on   the    by  the  celebrated  Eichorn,  though 


duration  of  his  ministry  various 
opinions  have  been  formed.  Some 
have  contended  that  it  lasted  only 
oqe  year,  others  between  three 
and  four  years*  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
endeavoured,    though    we    think 


their  principles  of  arrangement 
differ  essentially,  as  being  the 
most  correct,  and  as  being  per- 
fectly agfeeable  to  the  order 
adopted  by  Mark  and  Luke. 
In  addition  to  the  chronological 


unsuccessfully,   to  prove   that  it    arrangement  of  the  events  in  rela- 
lasted  between  four  and  Ave  years,    tion  to  the  passover,  Mr.  Townsend 


Doddridge,  and  many  others,  have 
advocated  the  second  number  we 
have  specified.  A  later,  and,  to 
us,  a  more  probable  opinion  is, 
that  an  interval  of  only  two  years 
and  a  half  elapsed  between  Christ's 
baptism  by  John  and  his  cruci- 
fixion. The  number  of  passovers 
which  our  Saviour  attenaed  is  the 
''iiaf]fm"from  which  our  concln- 
sioDB  must  be  drawn.  Hence, 
according  to  the  different  hypo- 
theses respecting  these  passovers, 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  re- 
specting the  duration  of  our  Sa- 
viour's public  life.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  contended  for  five  pass- 
overs  ;  Doddridge,  and  others,  for 
four;  Benson,  in  his  *'  Cbrono« 
logy  of  our  Saviour's  Life,"  for 
three  only.  The  hypothesis  of  the 
immortal  philosopher  is  consider- 
ed, generally,  to  be  untenable, 
and  the  difference  between  the 
others  is  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  the  "  feast" 
mentioned  in  John  v.  1.  The  rea- 
sonings of  Benson  seem  conclu- 
sive in  favour  of  the  **  feast"  being 


has  adopted  an  historical  arrange- 
ment of  chapters  and  sections,  ac- 
cording to  the  *'  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  dispensation  of  Chriat, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  be- 
gan with  the  revival  of  miracles 
immediately  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  terminated  with  the 
closing  of  the  canon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  miraculous  gifts." 
The  whole  of  the  New  Testo- 
ment  is  divided  into  fifteen  chap- 
ters, of  which  the  following  are 
the  titles.  1.  From  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  temptation.  2.  From 
the  temptation  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  more  public  ministry 
of  Christ,  after  the  imprisonment  of 
John.  3.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  Christ*s  ministry  to  the 
mission  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
4.  From  the  mission  of  the  twelve 
apostles  to  that  of  the  seventy* 
disciples.  6.  Ffom  the  mission  of 
the  seventy  to  Christ's  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  6.  FrooA 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem  to  his 
apprehension.     7.  From  the  ap« 


that  of  pentecost,  and  not  that  of  prehension  to  the  crucifixion  • 
the  passover;  and  consequently,  8.  From  the  death  of  Christ  to  his 
taking  the  Evangelist  John  for  his    ascension.     9.   From  the  a&>cen<» 


arranged  i«  Chnmological  or  Bittorical  Order,  Qd. 

the  termiDation  of  the  sacred  canon»  than  an  Epistle  ad- 
dressed only  to  a  private  indi- 
vidua],    and  which   contains 
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sioo  to 

period  in  which  the  Gospel  was 
preached  to  the  proselytes  of  righ- 
teousness and  to  the  Jews  only. 
10.  Oo  the  arrival  of  the  time  of^ 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
or  proselytes  of  th^  gate.  11.  The 
period  for  preaching  to  the  idola- 
trous Gentiles,  and  PauFs  first 
spostolic  journey.    12.  PauFs  se- 


re- 

noiarks  only,  or  chiefly,  of  a  private 
nature. 

The  chief  argument  of  the  author 
in  favour  of  the  canon  being  closed 
by  the  Epistles  is,  the  difference 
ODservablc  between  the  style  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  the  Epistles, 


cond  apostolic  journey.     13.  His   Jhe  former  being  more  Hebraistical 


third  journey.  14.  Paul  com- 
mences his  voyage  to  Rome  as  a 
prisoner.  15.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  and  last 
jouroey  of  Paul,  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  canon  of  inspiration, 
with  a  brief  survey  of  the  history 


than  the  latter.  The  difference  is 
occasioned,  our  author  conceives^ 
by  the  Apostle  having  resided  at 
Ephesus  after  his  liberation  from 
Patmos,  and  conversed  familia^lv 
with  the  Grecians  in  that  renowned 
city.      Admitting,  however,  that 


of  the  christian  church  to  the  pre>-    the  Apostle  did  reside  at  Ephesus, 


^Dt  time. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apos- 
tolical history  and  epistles  is  re- 
gulated by  the  generally  received 
opinion  respecting  the  Apostle's 
Jouroies  ana  correspondence.  We 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 


yet,  as  Mr.  T.  allows  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  not  written  till 
97  or  98,  the  interval  between  the 
writing  of  it  and  the  Epistles  could 
not  have  been  sujfHciently  long  to 
have  occasioned  the  variety  in  the. 
style.    The  advanced  age  of  the 


author^s  reasonings  in  favour  of  Apostle,  also,  at  this  time,  would 
his  arrangement  of  the  Epistles  of  render  any  change  in  his  style  im- 
Joho  after  the  Apocalypse.  On  probable.  We  think  the  dinereoce 
the  author's  own  principles,  as  ex-  easily  accounted  for  by  the  dif* 
pressed  in  page  25  of  the  preface,  ference  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
m.  <<  that  the  principal  ooject  of    wrote. 

an  arrangement  of  the  New  Tes-  With  respect  to  ihe  planoi  our 
tament  ought  to  be,  to  place  be-  author's  harmony,  we  shall  allow 
fore  his  readers  the  gradual  cfe- 
^^meni  of  the  dbpensation  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
we  shoold  conceive  that  the  Apo- 
caUpse  ought  to  have  closed  the 
canon  of  inspiration,  since  the 
aphoristical  and  benevolent  sen- 
timents of  the  apostle  are  unques- 
tionably more  easily  to  be  under- 
stood than  the  subli^nely,  mys- 
terious communicfitions  of  the 
f^ophtl.  And  besides,  much  as 
may  be  said  ia  favour  of  the 
Hpiittles  being  .placed  after  the 
ttevelatjons,  on  account  of  their 
sentiment  breathing  only  love 
ud  charity  to  God  and  man«  the 
closing  verses  of  the  Apocalypse 
^la  to  render  it  much  more  ap- 
propriate as  the  conclusion  of  the 
N.  8.  No.  26. 


him  to  speak  for  himself. 

**  All  tbe  Harmonies  which  have  bi» 
therto  been  sabonitted  to  the  world  have 
been  formed  on  one  of  two  plans.  The 
contents  of  the  four  Gospels  bnve  been 
arranged  In  parallel  columns,  by  which 
means  the  whole  of  tbe  sacred  narrative 
is  placed  at  one  view  before  the  reader  ; 
or  they  have  been  combined  into  one 
unbroken  story,  in  which  the  passages 
considered  by  the  liarmoniser  to  be  un- 
necessary to  the  illustration  of  the  oar- 
ratire  are  arbitrarily  rejected," — "  Aiy 
object  has  been  to  unite  the  advantages  of 
both  plans.  Every  text  of  Scripture  is 
prewrved  as  in  tbe  first, .  while  the  evan- 
gelic narratives  are  formed  into  one  con* 
nected  history,  as  in  the  second — every 
passage  which  is  rejected  from  tbe  con- 
ttnuoQS  history  being  placed  at  tbe  end 
of  -each  section,  to  enable  the  reader  to 
decide  on  the  proprietv  of  the  order  whioh 
has  been  adopted  by  the  arranger." — Pre- 
face, pp.  23,  24.     . 
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This  plan  is  highly  satisfactory,    by  which   any  passage  might  be 


The  labour  of  compilatioo  aod 
transposition  have  been  incredibly 
great. 

This  arrangement  of  the  New 
Testament  is  enriched  with  cO' 
pious  notes,  and  in  many  instances 
with  critical  and  learned  disserta- 
tions on  various  difficult  and  con- 
troyerted  passages  and  subjects  of 
this  portion  of  holy  writ;  as  the 
logos,  the  incarnation,  the  tempta- 
tion, the  miracles,  the  demoniacs. 


found  at  first  sight,  without  being 
obliged  to  look  through  the  dif^ 
ferent  chapters  and  sections,  would 
be  particularly  useful. 

The  work  is  excellently  **  got 
up,"  and  forms  an  important  addi* 
tion  to  the  numerous  and  valuable 
biblical  works  already  published. 
Among  the  multifarious  ob- 
servations which  are  scattered 
throughout  these  volumes,  there 
are    many    on    which,    did    our 


the  resurrection,  the  proselytes  of    limits  allow,  we   should  animad- 


the  gate  and  of  righteousness,  the 
election  of  the  apostles,  the  apos- 
tolic decrees,  the  dates  of  the 
Epistles,  the  mysteries  of .  the 
Revelations,  8cc.  6cc.  The  notes 
may,  in  part,  be  considered  as 
forming  a  perpetual  commentary 
on  the  New  Testament.  The  read- 
ing, research,  and  labour  of  the 
Author,  in  compiling  many  of  the 
noteSf  seems  to  have  been  im- 
iftense.  Into  a  single  page  is 
compressed  the  substance  of  many 
a  **  massive  tome."  The  principal 
bibKcal  works  of  every  age  and 
nation  have  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  this  important  work. 
The  various  opinions  on  contro- 
verted subjects,  quoted  from  dif- 
ferent authors,  are,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  cor- 
rectly given.  In  some  cases, 
their  variety  of  opinions  may  oc- 
casion some  difficulty  in  formkig 


vert  at  some  length.  But  we 
must  forbear.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, close  this  lengthened  article, 
without  adverting  to  the  author's 
opinions  on  the  disputed  subject 
of  church  government  and  disci- 
pline.. We  have  frequently  been 
surprised,  and  we  must  confess, 
in  some  cases,  amused,  at  his 
direct  and  inferential  reasonings 
in  favour  of  national  establish- 
ments, diocesan  epispocacy,  and 
all  the  6/  cetera  of  those  important 
subjects. 

We  candidly  confess,  that  we 
have  not  been  convinced  by  the 
reasonings  of  the  author  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  national  church. 
In  fact,  we  are  at  a  loss,  in  some 
passages,  to  conceive  whence  the 
author   obtained  his   views  of  a 


la 


Christian  church ;    certainly, 
oar  opinion,  not  from  the  Scrip- 
tures,  at  least,  not  from  the  New 
a  decisioD.     But  the  remark  of  Testament,  which   states   plainly 
Mr.  Orme,   in  his  <*  Bibliotheca  and  unequivocally,  that  the  king- 
Biblica,  ^    under    the     head     of  dom  of  Ubrist  is  not  of  this  world  ; 
**  Pole's  Synopsis,"  is  applicable  and  which   the  word   **  church,*' 
in  the  present  case,    **  The  reader  applies  either  to  a  separate  con- 
may  occasionally  be  nerplezed  by  gregation    of    believers,    or    the 
the  multiplicity    and    variety   of  whole  body  of  believers  through- 
interpretations;    but  he  will  sel-  out  the  world,  as  subject  to   the 
dom  consult  it  in  vain,  or  often  rule  of  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ, 
find  it  hard  to  make  no  his  mind       «  ^^  p-j^,^ ..  ^^^  ^y^  ^^^^  .,  „y 

to  the  view  be  should  adopt.  only  religion,  has  tonght  me  that  Christ 

These  are  two  copious  indexes  descended  from  heaven,    n^htr  to  fom%. 

to  the  New  Teetameot;  but  we  ttp^^  cwp^tiwn^  f$r  got^i  tnd  dnmiHmai 

Wonld  snnest,  that  in  ^e  next  ^^««^  ^f^T^^  ^  ~i*  '"**'"' 

ZT»       •"'ee]''*» ,  *"'»*  "*    '^^  /J.  Qn«  eccle«*asttc«l  doamatioa.     He  came 

ectltion,  a  tbird  mdex,  resembling  to  make  avra  teparatt  hw^dom  «fi«  grtat 

the  second  in  the  Old  Testament,  r^Rgiom  ftmUg,  and  thus  to  extinguish 


1827*1  arramfifdm  Cf^mohgieal or  Huiarieal  Order.  -ai 

oter  cfa«  vlidfe  tMiih,   wan  ihrMi  and    aonro^s,  as    Seb€»elgeii>    SeldeA, 

fiurlion  at  home,  and  alJ  political  eviU,  of     Liffhtfoot,     DrasiUS,     orGill,     B 

^^^^^'^''^^^'^^'"'^^^    desirable.     Schoetgeo  is  a  rreat 

favosrite  with  the  author  of  this 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  au-    arrangement    His  Hora  Hebraiue 

tbor  eideavours  to  show,  that  a    ei  TaimucUcm  in  universum  nmmm 

TestametUum^  ^c  he  most  strenu* 


plan  of  oh  arch  government  was 
«o  plainly  revealed*  that  it  was 
aaiformly  acted  upoa   for  fifteen 

ceatsries.    • 

'<Tbat  plan  is  founded  on  tbe  one  sim" 
pie  and  general  propositiofi,  that  the 
cbordi  of  Qod  vaa  U>  he  rorapoaed  of 
vrml  Mcietiea,  eadi  of  whtcn  aboold 
be  ooited  by  this  one  ra]« — that  no  penioa 
iboDldMtaioc  any  spiritual  office,  without 
Ik  pcnnianon  of  those  auperion  to  whom 
Um  pover  of  ordnimBg,  conferriof,  and 
nftolitiag  the  diurcfaes,  had  rtgalarly 
dnceoded  Every  church  might  coosiat 
of  oiaay  congr^atiooaa  aad  was  iodepen- 
dfot  of  its  neighbour :  Episcopacy  alone 
being  the  hood  of  unioa  among  all  Chris- 

tiiBB.' 

We  have  quoted  these  passages. 


oasly  recoQimends  to  all  biblical 
students,  and  the  sense  he  enter- 
tains of  its  importance  is  seen  in 
the  numerous  quotations  made 
from  it  in  the  notes  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  mention  of  Jew- 
ish writings  induces  Mr.  T.  to  con- 
sider the  present  state  and  cir- 
cumstancesy  and  future  prospects 
of  the  Jews.  Towards  the  cl6se 
of  the  preface  is  a  powerful  and 
eloquent  address  to  tiiat  unhappy , 
and  at  present  degraded  people — 
the  perusal  of  which  cannot  but 
excite  strong  and  sympathetic  in- 
terest on  their  behalf. 
The  close  of  the  orefiiee  reaMnds 
18  giving  a  pVetty  general  view  of    as  of  the  beautifal  peroration  of 


Mr.  TowBseBd's  sentiments  on  this 
HbjeU;  but  as  the  great  ques- 
tioBs  betweeo  Independents  and 
Episcopaliaoa  are  brought  so  fre- 
qoeaiiy  under  review  in  oar  pagef , 
w«  shall  leave  ihem  without  any 


Bishop  Home,  in  the  preface  tq 
his  'Commentary  on  the  Psalms* 
It  was  evidently  suggnsted  by  that 
well  known  passage,  and  possensen 
muel^  interest  and  beauty. 


,  -  ^,  ^,  ^L  ^  ^1  L  "In  contemplating  the  jflnn  of  the 
remark.  £uther  than  that  though  government  of  the  worid,  ai  it  waa  re* 
ve  cannot  praise  the  author  for  vealed  to  «a  in  the  Sorlptarea,  1  aeeoied 
the  clearaeM  aud  force  of 'bis  rea-    to  be  turroying  a  siofe  magnifieeiit  teai- 

pie,  erected  to  the  glory  of  God,  than 
the  roond  unclouded  sky,  with  the  sua 
walking  \n  Its  brightness.  On  every  aide 
I  heard  the  song  ef  aagtla,  aad  of  the 
apiriu  of  the  }«st  jnade,  perfect.  .  like 
Adam  in  Paradise,  1  heard  tb^  voke  of* 


ioniogs  on  this  subject,  yet  we 
can  aest  oordially  for  his  iibe« 
nlity  and  ingenuousness.  We 
were   much   gratified  with    some 

obeervatioas  of  the  author,  on  the  c  .  a  r^  a     t          ^  a     -.u  .u^ 

^ \_,     ,     ,.^^,     .           '              *  manifested  God;    I  conrcrscd   with  the 

eonpaialively  litUe  importanoe  of  evaagelisu  and  apostles;  I  walked  with 

the   •'  ciansks,"  as    »   means   of  them  through  the  avenues  of  the  oMjestic 

iliustmting     the     style,    or    ailu-  edifice,  and  even  now,  though  their  ad- 

•ioos  of  Ihe  Scriptures— and  on  the  dress  5;  <^ed.  «ao    charming  is  their 

^A^^  *.           £    *  J    •-.     tu^  j^^i^u  voice,  that  I  can  thmk  them  still  apeak- 

advantage  of  studymg  the  Jewish  ^'^.n  .^^d  fi^ed  to  hear.'     these 

vrituigs,  in    order  to  perceive  the  worda  are  the  words  of  eternal  life.    And 

^csof  the  idioms,  ana  the  beauty  the  intercourse  with  these  priests  of  the 

♦f  the  allusions  adopted  by  the  ^«»P»«;  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^y  ^f^\'  ^^ 

u«*^        •*-..-        Tjul  A^  «!♦  ,^  God  of  their  homage,  appeared  hut  the 

•tcred  writers.      We  do  oot  re-  ^ti^j^^tion  of  that  iateUccinal  and  apirU 

coamend,    generally,  the    study  tual  happiness,  which  shall  conaUtuu  as 

of  all   the   Habulons    '' stutf  ^'   of  much  of  our  felicity  in  a  future  atate.    t 

tbe  Tafanuds;    but  we   do.  think,  ^bmit  to  the  reader  the  completion  of 

that  a  m»M  iatimAte  BOouaiAtaDcn  ^^  ^*^**"'  of  many  years,  with  deference. 

w  a  move  tBUmaie  aoquauicancn  ^  ^.^j^  ^^f^ction  and  pleasures    aod 

WUh  the  Wf Itars,  who  ha?e  Wmr  1  ,»joLce  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  grmst 

^ted  the    8orj|»ifSes  fi^om  these  me  the  desire  and  the  patience  to  ac^om* 

N  2 
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such  voluines  demand  to  be  treat- 
ed with  great  tenderness  by  the 
professed  censors  of  the  public 
press. 

As  far  as  the  reading  population 
of  the  country  is  ooncemeaj  we  do 
not  know  that  great  loss  would 
have  been  sustained  had  many 
posthumous  productions  never  seen 


•^liili  awoilii  wbich  should  be  uiefbl  to 
,ttt  cbureh  aod  to  ibe  world." 

'  Most  sincerely  do  we  congratu- 
late the  author  on  the  completion 
of  his  laborious  undertaking,  and 
sympathize  with  him  in  the  anti- 
cipated success  of  his  interesting 
and  valuable  work.  And  we  take 
our  leave,  recommending  it  to  the 

serious  study  of  all  the  lovers  of    the  light.     They  rarely  attain-  any 
biblical  literature.*  extensive  circulation,  and  contri- 

bute to  clog  the  market  with  a 
^%«»^v»%^  commodity  already  very  abundant. 

Sermons  on  vanous  Subjects,  by  the    ^/id  which,  like  every  other  ar- 
Ute  Rev,  John  Hyatt,  one  of  the    *'«*«  of  produce,  when  the  supply 


stated  Ministers  of  Tottenham 
Court  Chapel,  and  the  Tabernacle, 
London,  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the 
Rev,  John  Morison. — London  : 
Westley  and  Davis.  8vo.  ia26. 
105.  Gd. 

A  VOLUMB  of  posthumous  ser- 
mons often  appears  before  the 
public  under  very  serious  disad- 
vantages. Perhaps  the  author 
was  little  accustomed  to  prepare 
for  the  press ;  perhaps  he  left  no 
sermons,  ia  a  state  fit  for  publi- 
cation; perhaps  his  friends  have 
placed  him  in  a  situation  from 
which  he  would  himself  have 
shrunk;  and,  perhaps,  from  many 
discourses  left  in  much  the  same 


is 


greatly 


exceeds  the  demand, 
reduced  io  value. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
on  whose  account  we  cannot  re- 
gret the  publication  of  such  works. 
To  them  they  may  contain  the 
**  primitia  et  ultima,"  the  early  and 
last  efforts  of  one,  to  whom,  through 
eternity,  theySvill  feel  the  deepest 
obligations.  When  the  voice  which 
once  roused,  and  warned,  and 
cheered,  and  animated,  •  can  be 
heard  no  more,  it  must  be  delight- 
ful to  possess  a  record,  however 
frail  and  imperfect,  of  the  senti- 
ments to  which  it  often  gare 
utterai^ce.  Perhaps'  the  volume 
contains  the  setmons  which  con- 
veyed the  first  elements  of  immor- 
tal fife  to  some  reader,  to  whom  it 


state  of  preparation,  they  have  not    becomes,  a  second  time,  like  life 
selected  the  best,  or  those  on  which    f^m  the  d^ad.     Perhaps  it  records 


the  author  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  rest  his  claims  to  public 
attention.    On  all  these  accounts 


*  Since  we  fioisbed  tbe  above,  it  bu 


the  tmin  of  thought  and  Teasoning', 
which,  by  the  mighty  wo/Hctngs 
of  the  divine  Spirit, '  demolished 
the  pride  of  his  understanding 
and  the  enmity  of  his  heart.     It 

may  be  found  to  contain  that  balm 
occurred  to  our  recollection  tbat  an  cr-  |^|  j^  ,^  ,^  ^,^  1^^^  broken 
ceedingly  useful  count  o(  Lectures  on  the  ^\"^^  u^«ii,«  *«x>  i=«.»  «^w 
several  Dispensatitms  of  Kttealed  Rdigitm,  ^t^  <^ares  and  SOrroWS,  tbe  re- 
WM  pnblisbed  tome  time  a^ro  by  tbe  Rer.  membfance  of  Mrhich  is  pecnliarl^' 
W.  RoBY,  of  Mancbester.    Tbe  volume  is    sweet  long  after  the  hand  which 

lent  and  truly  rcnerablc  man,  iu  general  oust     When  the  friend,  tHe  pas- 

rircnlation  is  by  no  meant  equal  to  Stft  tor,  and  the  father  are  no  more,   to 

niertts.    It  is  an  8ro.  volume  of  tbree  or  possess  a  memorial  less  perishable 

four  hundred  pagcf ,  and  well  »Iapted  to  ^^^  ^^    valuable  than  the  sem- 

tbe  obicct  mentioned  m  our  rcfprence  to  •  ■  iJr  ▼•»«€»«      «*»  c^— 

tbii  subject,  as  a  popular  and  Interesting  !>»»€«  df  his  mortal  OOUlttenatlce , 

work.  the  pielure  ainl  die  image  of  his 
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soul  will  ever  l>e  highly  yaloed  that  congtitutes ''aptness  to  teach," 
hj  all  wlio  ei^oyed  the  benefit  of    and  power  to  interest.     We  stop 

his  earthly  labours^  or  the  delights  not  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 

of  hb  friendship.  such  failures.     We  are  satisfied 

The  Tolume  before  us  does  not  ****^  ^^^J  *'®  ^^  ^«  ^^^^  >«  ***« 

stand  in  need  of  any  apology  on  individuals  themselves,  or  in  the 

the  grounds  first  menUoned ;    and  P«>cess    of    cultivation     through 

if  an  extensive  drcle  of  friends,  ^•''^-^  ^^7  **»▼«  pawed,   not  in 

and  a  numerous  body  of  strongly-  "*^  ^niog  itself, 
attached  spiritual  disciples,  furnish        ^"  **»«  P^**®"*.  *»*"^'  «»«««  *»»▼« 

any  reason  for  such  a  publication,  o«c""ed  in  which,  nnder  almost 

the    productioDs  of  few  deceased  ®^«*7    possible    disadvantage    of 

iodividuals  are  likely  to  be  so  well  education   and  early  training,  the 

or  so  extensively  received  as  the  individual  has    risen  to  emioenco 

sermons  of  John' Hyatt.  *»  »  minister  of  Christ.    The  very 

But  the  discourses  of  Mr.  Hyatt  <^<>«?;^io«sness  of  deficiency,  has 

will  be   found  interesting  not  to  ^*^'^^  the  most  intense  desire  to 

his  own  friends  and  congregation  ^^^'<^^!^^  »*5  anf  the  g^ory  of  sur- 

only.     There   are    two   JoioU  of  T^n'"^/^  1'  ^^    TiS""' 

•:™  •        I  •  u  4i J  J        J  neraily    deemed    insurmountable, 

view  in  which  they  demand,  and  u      ^     i      j  n     a 

-.11  u     r       J    ^  -4.1.        c  has  produced  success.     Good  na- 

will  be   found    worthy   of,    more  *      f  r    -i*    ^r 

eeneral    consideration       As    the  *"'*'  ®®°*®'  facility  of  expression, 

^     1     ..         c        ir    J*     A  J      u  and    energy  of   mind,    constitute 

productioa  of  a  self-educated  pub-  *•         -     ^^     i  -.^  *  '   r i.... 

f:    .       «  1  '     '^     c  the  primary  elements  of  popular 

lie  teacher,  and  as  a  specimen  of  ^i     *^      ^  "^  i         -^ ^  S 

«.  ^   .   ,      I  ..        ■^..  .  eloquence.     Learninsr  cannot  pro- 

f„  '7     A    P'"^^i'°/  Y*"*^^  P'^-  dnce  these  qualities  f  where  they 

dnced  and  supported  a  large  mqa-  ^^  .^  ^^  ,^;^  ^^^  ^^^ 

sure  of  popularity  lo  the  metropolis,  ^^^^     ^^^  ^^J^  ^^    „^  ^ 

and  was  the  means  of  important  ^^ist  only  in  an  inferior  degree,  it 

good  to  many  souls,  they  must  be  ^.  jj  „^  ^^    ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

considered  as  very  mteresUng.  ^^  Literature  may  piSuce  a 
It  is  uanecessary  in  this  place  torson,  but  never  could  produce  a 
to  state  our  views  of  the  necessity  Whitefield. 
and  importance  of  learning  to  the  Mr.  Hyatt  furnishes  an  iUus- 
Chrtfltian  mmister.  He  who  de-  tration  strictly  in  point.  His  early 
spi^  or  neglects  it,  must  either  advantages  were  very  limited ;  and 
be  destitute  of  it,  and  thus  induced  beyond  an  acquaintance  with  Eirg- 
to  cover  his  own  defects,  or  if  pos-  ijgh  literature  and  theology,  we 
sessed  of  it,  must  have  contracted  believe  he  never  carried  his 
a  sentiment  the  most  injurious  and  thoughts.  Possessed  of  a  strong 
faoaticaL  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  masculine  understanding,  greaitfer- 
that  the  most  profound  learning  vour of  soul^^d  considerable  readi- 
will  not  of  itsdf  qualify  for  the  Hess  in  speaking,  he  laboured  with 
oflice  of  the  ministry,  or  supply  the  exemplary  diligence  in  the  study  of 
place  of  natural  powers.  In  not  a  the  word  of  God,  and  in  the  prepa- 
fcw  insUnces  the  most  important  ration  of  his  discourses,  to  com- 
literary  advantages  have  been  pensate  for  the  lack  of  acquire 
tfarowD  away.  Information  has  .aieots  which,  when  he  entered  on 
been  acquired,  taste  has  been  cul-  the  ministry,  were  beyond  his 
tivated,  the  reasoning  faculty  has  reach.  Hence  he  arrived  at  an 
beeo  strengthened;  while  in  the  extensive  knowlege  of  the 'Scrip- 
tame  proportion  there  has  been  tares^  and  obtained  ■  sound  aad 
a  diminutioo  of  ene^,  fervour,  consistent  views  of  th^  great 
lore  to  the,  souls  of  mn^  and  all  scheme    of  revealed  truth*     His 


diaooimes  were  the  resuU  of  dili<-  bis    name   will  long   be  xemem- 

geat  and  moat  laborious    prepa-  bered  on    earth »  aud   enjoy ,   we 

ration.      He  was    no  extempore  doubt  not,  an  imperiahabie  glory 

preacher ;   for  the  week  eveninge,  in  heaven. 

as  well  as  for  the  Lord's  day,  he        We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the 

prepared  and  committed  his  dis-  general    character  of   these    ser- 

courses  to  writing.     Of  these,  the  mons,  as  scarcely  to   leave  our* 

.Toluoie  before  us  furnishes  ue  with  selves  suflScient  room  for  quota* 

specimens.      By   such  discourses  tions,  by  which  our  renders  may 

he   commanded   the   attention  of  be  enabled  tojudge  for  themselves. 

ihoasands^  and  retained  his  popular  But  as  we  are  persuaded  the  vo- 

rity  totiielast.  His  style  was  plain,  lume  will  have  an  extensive  cir- 

enei:getic,  and  pointed,  containing  culation,  we    the  less    regret    it. 

tto  attempt  at  ornament  or  display.  The  biographical  memoir,  by  Mr. 

^^'     addresses  to  the  consciance  Morison,   does  him  great  credit. 


were  peculiarly  faithful  and  pun-  It  is  written  with  his  characteristic 

gent,  so  that  frequently  those  who  warmth  of  feeling  and  good  sense ; 

*^cameto  laugh,  remained  to  pray."  nnd  considering  the  scantiness  of 

No  doabt  could   be  entertained  bis  materials,  we  are  surprised  he 

by    any  of  his  hearers   thai  the  has  made  so  much  of  them.     As 

preacher   was  deeply  in  earneat,'  ^n  account  of  Mr.  Hyatt  had  pre- 

a^d  this  we  have  little  doubt  was  vionsly  appeared  in  the  Evangeli- 

the  secret  of  the  great  popularity  cal    Magazine,    we   presume  the 

which  he  enjoyed.  body  of  our  readers  must  be  al- 

We  canuot,   however,  conceal  ready  acquainted  with  an  outline 

that  the  want  of  early  advantages,  of  his  history,  so  as  to  preclude 

and  of  a  habit  of  severe  thought,  the  necessity  of  our  detailing  it. 

mppearsin  Mr.  Hyatt's  sermons.  But  as  a  spechnen  of  the  manner 

The    sentences     are    frequently  in  which  Mr.  Morison  has  per- 

clnmsily    formed ;   and   there   is  formed  his  task,  and  as  a  corro* 

.often  a  great  want  of  coasecntivo-  boration  of  some  of  our  own  views, 

ness  in  the  reasoning.     It  is  diii-  we  ehall  extract  the  wiMleof  the 

cult  to  perceive  the  connexion  of  chapter   in   which    he    deaeftbes 

the  rariotts  thoughts;  and  while  Mr.  Hyatt's  history,  from  his  con* 

we  aeknowledge  all  to  be  good,  ▼taraioii  to  his  eatnuiee  into  the 

we  cannot  always  admire   tfaeir  niaistry. 

Spropriateneas.       Perhapa     Mr.  «  At  the  eaily  a^e  of  twenty,  Mr.  Wy»ti 

yatt  knew  that  his    forte  was  entarednpoansnied  life,  and  never  rmiad 

declamation,  not  argument;    and  naacMLtaivgntthtioiporuiitilcp.  Wkmt 

therefore  he  atudied  to  strike  and  ^^^jftltl.^.^'"^  ^"i"*^*?^ 

r        1        ^     ^1.      ^    r  '"J^c  operate  in  cemeotioff  buman  hearts* 

eoofound,  rather  than  to  force  coa-  the  result  mutt  be  happy.    It  was  so  Sa 

▼ictioa  by  long  proo^saes  «>f  rea-  the  preieiit  Snataaee.    No  tetdid  ioceraaa 

mning.     Hia  mind  was  powerful,  ^^o^  ^>«r«  pennitied  to  ebecfc  tha  fedioas 

but  not  cnlUvated;  ardent  rather  ?',^t^r  ^^HS^'^lC'^^^.v^.^^ 

..            •   •      1       T*  •    ^   *.            •  •  J"?*l  rellcity  abundantly  proved  that  the 

than  original.     Itia  not  surpnsing  ttnion  had  been  formed  under  the  mott 

that   occasional   laulta  and  ded-  favooraUe  ampieci. 

-oienoea  should  appear;  but  rather  ^  Immadiately after maniafe,  MrOfyatt 

wonderful  that,  in  aU  the  ckatm^  ^«f  \^u^^t  ''^J^-f'^f^'^ 

^*«    .-.    ^£  *u-.                          1.    •  church  with  bit  beloved  wife,  and  devoted 

Stances  of  the  case,  so  much  jus^  ^i  j.i,  energies  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 

ttce  should  hare  been  done. to  the  monity.    Proai  priaci|^  a  Diaarnter,  he 

word  oi  God,  and  so  much  sob-  "^  aazioaa  to  advanottha  beat  lot 


ureachniF  ^  ^^  desomisatlon.    Such  mm  the  ital- 

«»  «»:.a4  o*      T^h^  k:»^ii  i-^Tir  ^  activity  of  hia  mind,  that  with  btoi  it 

^^«  Take  him  aU  in  all,  was  iiDDoasiblr  to  remain  at  ease  iddte  any 

- Jimn  Hyatt  was  no  ordmaiy  auyi ;  tMoir  eriaipertanee  ooaM  he  aeempHrfied 
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ftr  the  good  of  bia  feUov-cfcatam.  Hie 
eonenioa  was  aAeoispMiied  with  tfb« 
lirelieat  feeling*  of  obligattoa  and  gratU 
tode;  and  the  honour  of  hia  Lord,  and 
tJie  aJration  of  smners,  lay  very  near  hia 
heart.  It  ao  happened,  a!so»  that  Sher« 
boroe  and  its  TidnHy  were  annk  in  a  tpint 
of  general  apathy.  An  ordinary  mind 
might  have  been  diaheartencd  by  the  eiist* 
icj:  sfiite  of  thinga.  BiiC  Mr.  Hyatt't  was 
DOC  an  ordinary  mtnd.  The  death  ^like 
nilJneat  by  which  he  was  svfronnded  only 
traded  to  awaken  the  energies  of  bis  cha- 
rarter.  Looking  aronnd  him  on  the  chnrch 
and  on  the  world,  he  saw  much  to  deplore. 
Nor  fotild  he  be  restraioed  within  ordi* 
nary  limits.  He  was  determined  to  at- 
tempt somethiag  for  the  good  of  hhi  fet* 
loir*creatitresL  In  the  religions  commo- 
nity  to  which  lie  had  vmted  himself,  he 
foaod  hot  few  kindred  spirits.  The  roa« 
jority  of  the  noenibers  were  adranced  in 
jvars,  and  were  onrcasoiMbly  suspicions 
of  any  thing  like  the  display  of  christian 
seal.  Happily  for  him,  howerer,  he  llred 
tovitnem  a  pleasing  reYohitioa  in  Sher» 
bone,  both  in  tbe  Chufch  of  Bngland, 
and  amoagst  Dissenters. 

**  Abont  this  time  Mr.  Hyatt  was  thrown 
mto  the  society  of  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
fptacbcis,  a  worcby  maft,  but  a  determiMd 
Armmian.  They  cheHshed  towards  each 
odier  feeliogt  of  sincere  friendship,  bnt 
fid  not  bv  any  means  harmonise  in  theilr 
tbeological  sentiments.  Often  did  tbey 
fiteost  the  five  pomtM  with  all  the  seal  oif 
regular  partlzans.  And  although  now  and 
tiara  ttraoge  fire  mingled  in  their  contests, 
yttt  tbe  result  was  upon  the  whole  bene- 
icial.  Both  were  led  to  examine  their 
imwetire  tfaeorien;  and  the  subject  of 
tbit  memoir  obtkined  full  conTiction,  thai 
the  doctrines  dboally  known  by  tbe  name  of 
C«Minsi,  are  in  palpable  aceordaoee  with 
the  wcid  of  God.  In  order  fatly  to  satisfy 
bit  mind,  he  read  the  ablest  defenees  of 
tbe  two  opposing  systems,  and  tried  each 
of  tbeir  arguments  by  the  Infallible  stand- 
•rd,  embracing  only  that  which  he  con- 
ceired  to  accord  wHh  tbe  dictates  of  Ihst 
Spirit,  whose  office  it  Is  to  lead  into  all 
tnith. 

"  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  an- 
hesitating  tone  of  Mr.  Hyatt's  Calvinism, 
vaa  the  product  of  his  early  and  laborious 
isvtitigatioBS.  In  searching  after  truth, 
be  found  Eliaba  Cole'a  Essay  on  Divine 
Sofereignty  of  the  utmost  service ;  and 
vv  ever  aner  la  (be  haUt  of  recommend- 
ing  it  to  perplexed  inquirers,  as  a  work  of 
deep  pieCy  aod  eoaielnsive  tvasoaiDg. 

**  Nor  was  a  sound  acqaahHanoe  with 
theology  tha  only  fhiH  Of  Mr,  Hyatt's  ia- 
timacy  with  Ina  Wetleyan  friend.  It  was 
silo  tomiccted,  la  the  provideaes  of  God, 
vitb  his  firrt  c#orts  to  prodaim  ■  the  «n- 
iearchsble  richos  of  Christ.*  Hariag  re- 
pnred  to  a  nagbboariag  village,  with  the 


ftell  aspeetation  of  hearing  his  Amrfalan 
fnead,  he  was  not  a  little  diaappointed  to 
find,  that,  though  the  people  were  aasem- 
bled,  he  had  not  nrrived.  After  all  hopo 
ol  his  appearance  vanished,  tbe  good  old 
flwmer,  in  whose  house  the  auditory  were 
eoBvened,  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Hyatt, 
and  earnestly  entreated  biro  to  speak  a 
word  to  the  people.  He  felt  that  aucb  so 
Imperious  call  could  not  be  refused,  aod, 
though  greatly  agitatinl,  stood  up  aod 
spoke  with  seal  and  piety,  fh>m  the  words 
of  tba  Prophet--.'  Say  ye  to  the  righ* 
teons,  it  shall  be  well  with  liim  ;  but  wo9 
to  the  wicked,'  Ac.  Soch  was  the  effect 
of  this  unstudied  discourse  upon  tbe  uriod 
of  the  farmer,  that,  without  coosnlting 
the  trembling  preacher,  he  gave  out,  all 
the  close  of  the  service,  that  the  people 
ss«erabled  might  expect  to  hear  Mr.  Hyatt 
again  on  the  foltowiag  Sabbath  evening. 
He  knew  not  how  to  contravene  an  an- 
oouacement  made  so  peremptorily.  In« 
deed,  be  was  so  much  surprised  as  to  be 
Incapable  of  saying  any  thing  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  thought,  however,  of  hsviog  to 
appear  before  ^e  puUie  after  a  regular 
advertisemeat,  was  in  the  bighvst  degree 
Ibrmidahle.  Sometimes  he  r^olv(»d  to  re- 
pair to  the  post  of  duty,  and  sometimes  he 
determined  to  remain  at  home,  lie  was 
Id  a  strait  betwixt  two— anxious  to  preach 
Christ  to  the  people,  yet  fearful  lest  he 
should  injure  the  good  cause.  At  last, 
tnridst  many  misgivings,  he  set  out  for 
the  village,  and  made  his  appearance  in 
his  rustic  auditory.  His  message  was  re- 
cmvad  with  apparent  interest  and  gsati- 
tude,  and  his  distressing  appreheaaioM  aa 
to  his  aptness  to  teach  were  in  some  mea- 
sure relieved. 

'*  l^rom  this  period,  1794,  may  be  dated 
the  eommenccmant  of  Mr.  Hyatt'a  earner 
as  a  preacher.  He  bad  from  the  time  of  bis 
conversion  been  anxioas  to  do  gjod  to  his 
fellow- creatures ;  but  it  was  not  till  then 
thst  be  felt  suttcient  encoarageraent  to 
engage  as  an  occasloaal  Itinerant  preacher 
ia  the  villages  around  bis  native  town* 
For  more  than  two  years  be  held  bimsclf 
in  readiness  to  expound  tbe  word  of  God, 
in  a  plain  way,  wherever  Ms  aid  was  so- 
Kdtsd.  Many  conflicting  opiaioas  wcr^ 
entertained  as  to  the  propriety  of  h«  con- 
duct. Some  thought  be  acted  rightly,  and 
others  were  disposed  to  censure  him.  But 
his  fhme  continued  to  spread,  and  not  a 
lew  Instances  of  good  srosefrom  his  mioi<« 
stryw  Had  his  psstor  taken  him  by  tba 
band  at  this  time*  and  directed  bis  reading, 
it  might  have  been  of  the  utmost  service  to 
him.  Instesd  of  this,  however,  he  was  ex- 
aitad  to  coasiderehle  displsasura  st  die  idea 
of  lay  ^reaebing ,  aad  asads  use  of  some 
expressions  vary  ofbnsive  and  unkind.  If 
Mr.  Hvatt  is  at  all  to  be  censored  for  this 
part  of  his  history,  it  is  because  he  did  not 
display  niore  aeal  ia  ohlhialng  h  suitable 
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meftstire  of  instroctioQ.     Oa  the  other  of   some  things*  in   reference   to 

band,  it  must  b«  boroe  in  miud,  th«t  mi-  mankind,  which  th«  day  will  de- 

mtteri  were,  at  the  period  in  oQestioot  i^        u^\^ 

exceedingly  jcrIoim  of  any  thing  like  an  ^^'^^e,  be  says, 

invasion  of  their  peculiar  province.    The  ''  The  carnal  and  corrupt  motires  by 

feeling  in  itai^lf  was  doubtless  correct ;  but  which    many  were   induced  to    make  a 

the  mode  in  which  it  was  often  exercised  profession  of  religion,  will  be  declared  at 

was  unscriptuml  and  injnriou&    The  aa-  the  last  day,  to  their  confusion.     '  We 

tire  independence  of  Mr.  Hyatt's  mind  cannot  judge  of  men's  motives  by  their 

would   not   allow  him  to  stoop  to  any  actions,'  these  are  not  subject  to  our  in- 

tiling    mean,    and    this   doubtless,    with  spection ;  hence  wjb  gire  many  credit  for 

other  things,  deprived  him  of  that  clerical  their  sincerity,  on  the  ground  of  their 

assistance  which  he  might  otherwise  have  actions.     Many  a  Jehn,  and  Judas,  and 

enjoyed,  Demas,  has  been  nursed  in  the  bosom  of 

"  Amidst  all  bis  disadvantages,  how-  the  christian  church.     Instances,  indeed, 

ever,    his    '  profiting  appeared  unto  all  sometimes  occur,  which   prove  the  base 

men.'    By  the  diligent  study  of  the  Scrip*  hypocrisy  of  men,  but  thousands  pass  out 

tures,  as  well  as  by  daily  attention  to  the  of  the  world  without  having  been  sua- 

writings  of  the  old  £ngHsb  divinei(t   he  pected.     To  purchase  fitme,  or   to  gaia 

became,  even  while  in  business,  *  a  scribe  pecuniary  advantage,  many  have  erected 

well  instructed  in   the  mysteries  of  the  almshouses,  and  places  of  religious  wor* 

kingdom.'     So  acceptable   were  his  la-  ship,  and  occupied  important  stations  in 

hours,  that  he  was  invited  to  settle  at  more  the  sanctuary;  whose  motives  the  final  day 

places  than  one.    Mr.  Hyatt,  in  fact,  was  will  fnlly  declare.    Many  who  entered  the 

one  of  the  few  men  whose  natural  talenti  christian  ministry  from  carnal  and  banghty 

raise-them  superior  to  most  of  the  iocon-  motives,  will  be  exposed  at  the  last  day. 

veniences  xittendaut  upon  a  defective  edu-  Some  to^  display  their  talents  and  gain 

cation,  and  which  elevate  them  to  more  applause.    Some  to  obtain  a  maintenance, 

even  than  the  rank  of  many  who  have  been  4nd  live  in  luxury  and  indolence,  but  all 

well  and  regularly  instructed.    Such  men  being  destitute  of  those  motives,  which 

as  Andrew  Fuller  and  John  Hyatt  are  not  should  be  possessed  by  every  one  engaging 

to  be  judged  of  by  the  rules  which  apply  in  so  momentous  and  important  a  work, 

to  ordinary  minds.    The  natural  ecaxeaess  will  be  confounded  by  the  disclosures  of 

of  the  one,  and  the  dauntless  ene^-gy  of  the  the  final  day.    Many  persons  who  joined 

other,  were  of   more  value  than   many  christian  societies,  to  gain  connection  la 

teachers."— pp.  xli — xlviii.  business,  or  to  deceive  their  parents  and 

relations,  upon  whom  they  were  depen- 

The'  discourses  are  nineteen  in  ^^U  or  whose  property  they  wished  to 

number,  and  embrace  a  conside-  i">«^^>  J^"  *^  ?*P?^?  •?  ^«  **"'  ^T* 

MKt<%  «r<. •:»*«.    ^r  -..u:   ^4         TIL  Many  who  lived  in  the  habit  of  secret  sio. 

rable  variety   of  subjects.     They  ,ade!r  the  cloak  of  a  rcUgious  profession' 

are  both  doctrinal  and  practical,  will  then  be  exposed.     Secret  sou,  and 

The  first  sermon,  on  the  Duty  of  swindlers,  and  fornicators,  and  adulterers. 

Secret  Prayer,  we  think  Terv  ex-  ^'"**  '*^'  '**•  preaching  of  high  doctriur, 

#«»llAnf      T*  ka^  K«««  -^-^-.^./j  r  ^1*  then  be  covered  with  shame  and  con- 

cellent.     It  had  been  prepared  for  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^  .^^ed  a  portion  with 

the  press  by  the  author  himself,  and    Judas. 

shows,  in  comparison  with  some        "  Tlie  ends  which  mankind  proposed  in 

of  the  others,  the  difference  between    P'«»<*»n»  **»«  cause  of  piiblic  institutions— 

»roducUo„s.  revised  and  corrected  !^^'.';^^  SHaT'ofu^^Iro^: 

Dy  tne  writer,    and    those    which  institutions,  « the  day  will  declare.'      It 

were  never  intended  to  meet  any  will  then  be  known,  whether  these  eser- 

eye  but  his  own.    Still,  even  those  '*'"**'  ^'^  ™**^*  ^^^°^  vamty,  and  the  love 

sermons  which  were  nrPnnrpH  ^^  ^*°**»  ^^  ^'^^^  P**"  *°^'®  ^  ^^®  *"**^*  °^ 
sermons,     wnicn    were    prepared     „p„^  ^„j  ,.,^^^  concern  to  glorify  God. 

only   to    be    preached,    are   very    Whether  our  religious  exercises  were  made 

creditable  indeed  to  Mr.  Hyatt's    the  ground  of  our  hope«  or  sprang  frona 

private  preparation,  and  his  powers    ^^^  *"  ****  ntonement  of  Christr— the  final 

of  composition.  The  discourse  on  ^'r.'TS*'/^^'*- .  u  u„,\.^. 
41.^  At*T  L  r\  »  /•  -  Vi  "'Everyman's  work  shall  be  tned/ 
llie  L.ast  Day,  from  1  Cor.  Ah,  how  much 'wood,  and  hay,  and  stub- 
lit.  13.  «  The  day  shaH  declare  hie,'  will  be  exposed  at  that  solemn  pe- 
lt," contains    many  striking   pas-  ^^ '     Even  Chrisiians  themselves,  will 

sages,  and  must  have  pYoduced,  m    ^^  •***^***  **f  T7u^*"'\.^^'  ^l""^ 

•kf  J>.r-.^  ^e  t  '  they  were  applauded  by  mankind,  when 

the  delivery,  a  poweiful  impres-  they  shall  perceive  the  motives  by  which 
sion  on  the  audience.     Speaking    they  were  inftnenced,  to  the  light  of  <  the 
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!?  ^*r*     ?^  ^"'^  **^  »"■**  *■  ■®*"*  h*veire«Dy«iixiety;  but  one  thioff  we  tfo 

•fcote  Imper^ctiaat,  and  grievwot  Mb,  kiM»W|  and  conecrnioff  wbleh  weliM no 

miM  flnieh  MtpiciM  ia  the  mink  ©f  doiibt»llietiAei(dy  totUdcefarcjt.   Tluittti 

rK—       ^  ^  1^  theb  maJ  character,  •  the  deefatfhtioBa  may  prove  a  ■ooree  of  joy  to 


(Uj  viU  declare.'  Some  for  irhoae  aal- 
rtUoa  lew  coftid  cherish  hope  will  be 
Ibmd  amongst  the  friends  of  the  Saviom', 
Md  same  of  whM»  aalratioQ  hm  aefo  dis- 
yoMd  to  douiit»  will  be  found  amoogst  hia 
eoefflies.  The  tmih  or  the  falsehood  of 
oar  iodiridual  profession  of  diacipleship 
to  Christ,  will  then  he  declared.  %  mo- 
live  fin  preaching  tile  Gospel,  the  motive 
of  every  aabonlioate  effie^r  in  the  chris- 
liui  chnrch,  and  of  all  who  profess  the 
Gospel,  will  be  publicly  declared  at  the 
Isst  d^ ;  and  wd,  tro,  wo  to  va,  if  oar 
Butires  are  not  Ibnnd  to  he  gemdiie^  tnch 
m  will  endare  the  scniHogr  of  the  Al- 
Bjglity,  the  Omniscient  Jndge.  Let  hypo- 
crites, who  wrap  themselves  in  the  cloak 
of  #er,  or  of  prtfrttUm,  remembeK,  thht 
tbe  day  abaH  diacloae  their  Mmvatad 
g«lt.*'--pp.  182^185. 

Tlie  eondttsion  also  is  good, 
and  with  it  we  shall  close  oar 
remarks  and  66mmeiidatioD  of  the 
volame. 

"  If  mmoy  who  refrain  from  gross  sins, 
•ad  sppemr  amongn  TeKgioiis  Aaraeters, 
'vOl  he  eeodemited  at  the  last  day,  what 
caa  yoo  who  are  hold  la  criiae,  aad  dviag 
•fe  iaiqvi^,  reaaonably  expect?  Your 
ckameter  and  doom  is  described  by  the 
A^asde,  i^ho  declarai,  ^  that  men'k  sins 
are  opea  before  hiiad,  ^ng  before  Co 
>i1taiiim  *  Bom  nmny  aggravated  sins 
sre  gone  befbre  some  of  oorhearers  !  and 
ff  grsce  pt^renC  not,  they  win  withem 
S|aioBt  yom  at  fbe  Jadgment-day.  Event- 
M  meedag,  most  awnd,  moat  terriffiiig 
io  its  cooseqaencrs.  Now  considler  thte, 
ye  thai  fofget  God,  least  he  tear  v«ra  la 
tieces,  and  there  be  none  to  oeliver* 
*Sedi  ye  the  Lead  while  he  may  her  fband; 
etll  re  npoa  him  while  he  is  aear/  There 
tfe  yet  hope  coaemiag  yoa.  Deeply  as 
yon  have  plunged  yoarfelves  in  crime— 
&f  as  yoa  have  proceeded  In  iniquity,  the 
mercy  of  tlie  Lord  din  save  you ;  and'fn 
aecents  more  aweet  than  angels  ase,  the 
Almighty  addiassea  you,  saying,  *  Let  the 
vicfccd  fonake  hia  way,  and  the  unrigh- 
teoua  man  hfis  thoughts,  and  let  him  return 
to  the  LonI,  aad  be  win  rrc«ve  him  gra- 
tiouriy,  aad  love  him  fteely.* 

«« What  eibct  this  ascoune  will  pro- 
dace  Bpoa  those  who  have  heard  it,  in 
regulating  Ihelr  opinions,  and  derirra,  and 
pvrtmts,  we  know  not.  Whether  it  will 
prove  asefel  to  the  aoals  of  any,  or  appear 
to  witnccs  aguast  against  them  at  the  laat 
day,  we  Know  not.  What  opinions  some 
Bay  form  respecting  the  object  which  the 
peaeher  had  la  View,  itf  delivering  such 
a  disooane,  we  kaow  noL   Nor  aa  to  thlsi 


yon  all,  is  oar  most  sincere  and  aideat 
desire.    Amen.*'-~pp.  108, 109. 


%i%^%»<%»%»i% 


An  Ekfoy  an  Craiiiokgy,  being  Ik 
^Sateimoe  of  a  Paper  mbmtied 
toikeUed»  PkiloeopMc  nd U- 
terary  Sodeiy.  By  Eiekard 
VFtnler  JEbmibon.  one  of  in  Vk^ 
PreddeniM.  —  London :  Hurst 
and  Co.  pp.  104.  38. 6d. 

Cranioloot  is  a  suhject,  on 
which,  of  late,  many  grave  i«. 
viewers  hare  provided  «unple  ma* 
terials  for  detentiining  whether 
it  shall  be  considered  as  entitied 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  or  be 
numbered  with  the  mysteries  of 
empiricism  and  folly.  We  frankly 
confess,  that  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us,  when  disposed  to 
think  on  the  matter,  to  be  as 
worthless  as  it  is  baseless  atfd 
unphilosophical,  and  to  be  fitted 
only  for  a  winter  evening's  amuse- 
ment. It  is  chiefly  supported  by 
a  few  Incky  coincidences;  atfd 
has  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
plauMbitity  tod  seeming  arrav  of 
imposing  fact  in  its  favour,  which 
may  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  astro- 
logy and  Francis  Moore!  This 
age  h<s  been  culled,  <<  the  ace  of 
reason ;''  and  the  liberals  and  the 
sceptics  boast  of  the  march  6f 
intellect,  and  the  progress  of  ni- 
qniry.  It  might  rather  be  desig- 
nated, lAs  u^  of  oiuidbery/  The 
gullible  powers  of  the  community 
are  ever^  where  largely  drftWn 
upon;  and  prompt  payment  k 
obtained  by  those  who  have  the 
quantnm  nMeit  of  modest  assuN 
anoe  for  the  purpose.     A  large 

{roportion  of  the  adventurers  has 
een  imported  from  that  region  of 
speculation  where  hard  names  are 
so  abundant,  and  princes  and 
philosophers  are  so  poor;  and 
nither,  therefore,  come  the  Ger* 
manic  tribes.  Doctors  of  all  orders, 
and  connoisseurs  apd  »mnteai», 
O 
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and  professore  of  all  imaginable  bump$4  by  which  that  hypothesis 
yarieties,  to  enlighten,  and  asto-  is  marked,  and  the  minute  par- 
nish,  and  bamboozle  the  wonder-  titioning  of  the  capital  territory 
loving  family  of  John  Bull !  Such  into  more  thsn  thirty  distinct  see- 
is  the  genealogy  of  craniology  ;  tionsy  may  be  truly  said  to  exhibit 
and  as  long  as  those  who  have  prima  facie  evidence  of  presump- 
skuUsy  are  not  destitute  of  money,  tion  and  inanity  ! 


so  long  will  lecturers,  and  advo- 
cates/ and  iournalists,  and  bust- 
makers,  find  it  convenient  to  gra- 
tify their  coretive  propensities ! 


It  cannot  be  expected  that  we 
should  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
this  useless  subject.  The  inge- 
nious author  of  the  pamphlet  be<- 


Few  errors  can  succeed  without  fore  us  has  produced  an  admirable 
some  admixture  of  truth ;  and  few  jeu  d'aprU,  and  well  employed 
nostrums  are  made    up    of  sub-    the  light  forces  of  ridicule   and 

humour  on  the  subject.  Hb  ima- 
gination is  vivid;  his  argument 
is  at  times  powerful  and  irresist- 
ible ;  and  his  wit  is  sparkling  and 
buoyant,  but  all  the  while  in  good 


stances  altogether  "  rank  and 
ffross  in  nature/'  It  might  there- 
fore be  expected  that  a  few  insu- 
lated cases,  established  by  evi- 
dence, would  now  and  then  find 
their  way  into  general  notoriety, 
and  be  considered,  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  short  reasonings  and 
hasty  inductions,  as  decisive  de- 
monstrations on  the  subject.  No- 
thing can  be  more  certain  than  the 
fact,  that  undefinable  sympathies, 
and  almost  instinctive  feelings, 
lead  all  mankind  to  certain  gene- 
ral  impressions,  whefi  they  behold 
countenances  beaming  with  intel- 
ligence, and  expressive  of  mental 
superiority.  The  frontal  expan- 
sion, surmounting  the  windows 
through  which  *'  the  soul  looks 
out'*  on  the  world,  naturally 
strikes  the  beholder;  and  its  for- 
mation, and  outline,  and  charac- 
ter, become  marked  objects  of  at- 


keepinff.  Occasionally*  indeed, 
he  frisks  and  capers  in  such  a 
flourishing  and  curvetting  style, 
that  a  phlegmatic  observer  might 
fear  he  would  be  tkroum  cffi  bat 
he  contrives  to  keep  on  to  the  end  : 
and  we  can  assure  those  of  onr 
readers  who  admire  feats  of  this 
nature,  that  Uiey  will  be  highly 
amused  and  delighted  with  the  ex- 
hibition. We  give  the  conclusion 
iis  a  specimen  of  the  performance. 

*<  I  would  toin  up  with  at  mnch  ia> 
dtUgeoce  as  the  caw  will  allow;  mmI 
really  do  think  that  Craniology  will  de- 
serve respectful  attention  wAen  it  ran  ez- 
hihit  one  fact  for  its  basis,  one  plaosibiUty 
for  its  recommendation,  one  application 
for  its  use : — but  not  t\lL  tAoi  /  If  my  fiu 
culties  be  developed  or  not,  if  they  be  ra- 


tention.  The  immoveable  parts  of  rions  or  not,  all  of  which  I  am  consdoiis 
the  face  may  geuerally  be  con- 
sidered as  indicative  of  oapo6tltfy; 
and  the  flexible  and  varying  fea- 
tures as  expressive  of  habitual 
4iipotiii€n.  But  these  are  parts 
pf  phfdognamy  ;  and  as  far  as  the 
prominent  cnmui/  expression,  in 
outline  or  appearance,  can  be 
blended  with  tne  physiognomical 
indications,  so  far  craniology  may 
be  tn  1^  fcay  of  attaining  ulti- 
mately to  the  dignity  and  cer- 
tainty of  science.  But  this  is  im- 
mensely different  from  the  entire 

l^ypothesis  of  the  school  of  Gall    „^ , .^,   ^   .. 

fUia  Spurzheim.     The  doctrine  of    were  general,  would  taint  ail  ths  soaroea 


determine  me  against  this  rateaa.  My 
ordtr  revolts  at  a  confosion  of  ffenera  •ad 
species  and  snbstaacea,  such  aa  it  invdves. 
My  /oca/tty  rejects  an  area  so  pitifol,  re- 
foses  |o  *  prate  of  soch  a  where- aboat,* 
and  seeks  a  limitless  space.  Mycwwparissw 
pronounces  a  theory  like  this  unworthy  to 
Le  weighed  against  the  standard  systeaM  of 
human  philosophy.  My  eautaiUp  demanda 
premises  And  reasooa,  as  well  as  coada- 
sions.  I  trust  I  have  too  much  loic  to  be 
ovenwed  bv  such  shallow  pretence,  and 
I  am  sure  1  have  too  much  kUmikw  to  be 
reconciled  to  such  debasing  matenaliam. 
My  cautununat  renders  me  suspicioiis  of 
the  thousand  and  one  talea  of  modem  dis- 
covery. My  benevoUnet  holds  ma  back 
from  giving  a  sanction  to  that  pmag 
inquisitorial   turveillanoe,    which.    It    it 
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of  eoofideooe  and  p>od  will.    Ventniim  tium     ac     Medicioae     Doctorem, 

UM^htBuntomdm^Gi^trir^C^ni^  Domioum  JoaDoem   De  Retham 

S^St"- Si^^r:?5JSL:^^^  Alamanum;   tracUns  de  auatho-. 

cheen   me    that   th«   tilly   bubbl«  will  mia  et  diversia  innrniitatibas  cor- 

Mf9tdi\f  bant     My  emttekmiummeu  yieldt  poris  humani."     The  ancient  Ger- 

M  the  tatimony  thut  io  icoDUiig  luch  man  speaks  of  the  cettnla  itnagma- 


cbfUfnimm,  1  am  subteiriog  tbe  caoM 
of  troth  and  Ttrtoe^  My  pride  1  owo  dis- 
dabn  afiliii^  with  the  brutal  herd.  My 
iedsim  cooftrms  my  purpoK,  howercr 
faihion  m«y  aimper  its  faroar  upon  tbli 
coocrity  and  srapiof^  credolity  devour  it. 
My  Imve  •/  ApmrobmtKjn  wwum  me  that  I     .  .         ,  ,         . 

•haU  gain  the  appUate  of  maoy,  for  an    lOTenUng  the  system,  unless  it  can 
hoMst  effort  afaiost  a  daogeroo«  folly,    be  shown  that  they  were  acquaint- 

My  mdUmwemen  shaH  itill  frrapple  me  to     ed   With  this  collection   of  tracts, 
my  fneDda.  wfaather  their  heed,  be  circa-     q„^  ^,,j^f  objections  to  the  entire 


Hva,  ceUula  cammnnit  untntf,  eel-' 
Inla  memorativa,  &c.  &c.  This  is 
a  curious  discovery,  though  it 
does  not  disprove  the  claim  of  the 
modern  Germans  to  the  honour  of 


Ur,  projected  on  a  plane  or  tapering  to 
a  eoae»  aoBal]  or  large,  elevated  or  oblong. 
NaT,  my  l^ve  tfCyfa^rittg  is  so  passion- 
•lefy  tnteaae,  that  1  will  not,  I  cannot,  be, 
a  party  in  traasmitUng  sncb  a  distorted 
miichievoos  lihle  to  pef«rt(y/"--pp.  100 
—102. 

The  postscript  contfiins  infor- 
mation as  well  as  amusement. 
From  this  it  appears  that  Crani- 
ology  is  not  a  new  thing  under  the 
nm.  A  collection  of  tracts,  pub- 
lished in  IMO,  by  a  Petrus  De 
MoBtagana,  at  Venice,  has  in  it 
a  tract  with  the  following  title. 
*'  Incipit  fasciculus  medicinte  com- 
positus  per  excellentissimum   ar- 


theory  are  founded  on  its  ten- 
dencies to  materialism,  its  cherish- 
ing the  spirit  of  impertinent  curi- 
osity, its  fostering  pride  and  self- 
complacency  in  some,  and  leading 
others  to  a  diminished  sense  of 
responsibility,  if  they  should  con- 
veniently find  out  that  their  phy- 
sical propensities  were  criminal. 
It  is  a  study  which  honours  nei- 
ther the  head  nor  the  he,art.  It 
explains  no  mental  phenomena,  it 
strengthens  no  moral  principles, 
and  is  conducive  only  to  levity, 
vanity,  and  presumption. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  with  SHORT  NOTICES. 


ScaLKU!f»EE's  Lexicoii  to  tbe  New 
Test  AM  EM  T  :  Abridged  by  John  Vartjf, 
LL.  D'f  SfC.  yet  corUaimng  all  the  ivj- 
piamUions  and  ScripiwiU  Keferencet  of' 
the  Original.  14f.  Holdtwortk.-— Thin  is 
a  very  excellf'nt  and  careful  reprint  of 
so  much  of  Scbleusner's  invaluable  work 
as  relates  to  the  New  Testament.  It 
contains  references  to  all  the  passages 
in  which  each  word  is  usea ;  and 
though  it  omits  all  the  author's  classical 
illustrations,  as  well  as  the  citations 
ffom  the  Septuagint,  it  will  be  found 
fully  adequate  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  Those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
Scbleusuer's  larger  work,  must  often 
bare  ftrJt  it  irksome  to  toil  through  the 
leogthcned  explanations  and  references, 
by  which    he   is    led   to  the   author's 


opinion ;  and  would,  in  most  cases,  be 
happy  to  reach  the  results  of  many 
elaoorate  investigations  by  a  shorter 
process.  We  apprehend  tlie  present 
work  will  subserve  all  the  purposes 
which  younger  students,  and  ordinary 
expounders  of  the  New  Testament  wisn 
to  attain.  The  fidelity  and  judgroeht  of 
Schleusner  naay,  in  almost  every  case, 
be  implicitly  followed,  and  his  inter- 
pretations adopted  with  confidence  We 
therefore  consider  this  abridgment  as 
calculated  to  answer  nearly  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  larger  work.  It  is  well 
executed,  both  as  to  editorship,  and 
typography,  being  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  the  continental  editions  of  Schleus- 
ner.  The  editor  should  have  preserved 
the  Greek  accents,  which  are  contained 
in  all  the  foreign  editions  wc  have  seen^ 
o2 
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We  hope  Chey  will  be  included  should 
m  second  edition  come  forth.  There  are  a 
i^w  errors  which  require  correction .  For 
the  Biblieal  student  it  would  also  be  an 
additional  adTaotaM,  to  admit  all  the 
jreferences  to  the  Greek  of  the  Septaa- 
sint.  The  use  of  that  Tersion  by  the 
New  Testament  aalhors,  seems  to  ren- 


doubtful,  the  principle  jdeduced  from  it, 
carried  oi»t»  as  it  here  is,  wiQ  be  deemed 
neither  compatible  with  the  neoessary 
intercourse  of  society,  nor  at  all  oaku* 
lated  lo  subserve  the  interests  of  real 
religion.  We  are  aware,  howerer,  and 
we  think  it  right  to  state  our  opinioB, 
that  the  friends  of  serious  pietv,  are  not 
der  this  essential  to  the  completeness  of    in  the  present  day  much  in  danger  of 


a  lexicon  from  the  writings  of  Ihose  au- 
thors. We  earnestly  recommend  this 
abridgment  to  the  attention  of  Biblical 
aebolais.  It  will  save  ihem  mudi  trou- 
ble in  consulting  the  learned  Schleusner, 


erring  bv  a  too  rigid  separation  from 
the  world,  or  from  neteroaox  professors 
of  Christianity.    Ibeir  danger  is  of  an 
opposite  description. 
At  pege  365 .  there  is  a  passage  whicb 


and  enable  many  to  avail  themselTes  of  has  a  good  deal  the  appearance  of  in- 
his  assistance^wbo  cannot  afford  to  pur-  oalcating  the  exploded  doctrine  of  pas- 
chase  the  complete  work.  sive  obedience  and  non  resistance '  The 
^  ,,  ^  admirers  of  Bishop  Hoadley's  worka 
Thb.  Histoet  of  mm  Cauaca  of  ^ni  contend  that  the  calm  resignation 
CaaiST,  FEEVious  TO  THE  Heforma-  of  the  primitive  Christian  martyrs  had 
tiom;  cofui^t^  chefyqf  Sketche$  of  ^^  particular  reference  to  the  1 3th  chap- 
the  Lwa,  and  EjtrMi$  from  the  WrU-  ^^^  ^f  p^u,*,  ^^i^y\^  to  the  Roroaiw; 
m^iof  ChruUmi^  Amng  the  early  and  ^^  that  the  meaniug  which  Milner 
mddUaga-  l!^:l'^^^^^^^^*  would  attach  to  the  passage,  when  taken 


Second,  mid  Third  CentmrieB.  London : 
fHniedfor  the  HeUguna  Trart  Soekty, 
1826.  pp.  384.  Price  4f.— Wa  feel  the 
more  disposed  to  notice  this  work,  from 
the  circumstances  which  occurred  upon 
Hs  first  announcement,  united  with  that 
of  our  having  met  with  nothing  in  its 


passage 

in  its  connexion,  is  really  a  perversion, 
rather  than  its  *' plain  and  literal  sense," 
Again,  at  page  180,  vre  have  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :'^ 

**  One  may  hence  inlnr.  that  disciplf  ne 
was  as  yet  aoniinitflered  with  much  etrict- 


•^^•^  ^.Im.!.?*^  •#«  ^^^  «««rati<**  *ft  All*  »«•*  in  the  cbnrehcs  i  and  that  puritar  of 

5?^.^^       !S^iJL.f !     5t^  L?.-^  doctrine,  as  weU  as  of  life  ami  iluiSnn^ 

distenung  predilections.    Tbepassages  ^^^  ,^,^^  on  as  of  high  importa^ST 

which,  m  the  onginal,  excited  in  our  Sn^^ach,  that  aome  weie  inclined  to  a 
mmds  no  small  degree  of  disgust,  have  aegiee  of  rigoar  incompatible  wHh  the 
been  expunged.  We  have  no  doubt  Gospel,  which  promisea  ftiU  and  free  for- 
but  that  the  editor,  who,  we  understand,  ffivcnesa  to  every  letaraing  sianer*  without 
is  a  churchman,  has  performed  his  office  limitiilioa  or  exception.  Sach  ipfereaccs 
with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  feel-  concerniDg  the  maaners  and  spirit  of  the 
ings  of  his  non-conforming  brethren ;  Christiaas  at  that  time,  seems  obvioas  and 
and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recommend-  natural.  The  preaeot  state  of  chorch-dia- 
ing  the  result  of  his  labours,  as  the  very  «PWn«r  »»<>«;»  •?>  «eooniinations  of  Cbria. 
best  compendium  of  ecclesiastical  his-  ***"  »«  ^S^l  wouW  undoubtedly  sag. 
tory,  so  fer  as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  with  »»«  wy  diftreot  reflections. 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Perhaps,  This  passage,  to  say  the  least  of  it^ 
however,  some  of  its  readers  will  think  betrays  a  want  of  information  as  to  the 
that,  as  the  name  of  Milner  does  not  state  of  church-discipline  in  some  Chris- 
appear,  some  further  improvement  of  tian  communities,  with  which  the  writer 
toe  style  might  have  been  attempted,  might  very  easily  have  made  himself  ac- 
especially  as  a  dash  of  the  pen,  or  the  quainted.  We  could  scarcely  expect 
transposition,  or  change,  of  a  single  that  the  editor  would  strike  out  or  ex- 
word  or  phrase,  would,  in  many  cases,  change  such  words  as  see,  primate^  &c.^ 
have  accomplished  this  object.  We  ap-  though  they  have  certainly  no  Scripture 
prebend  too,  that  there  are  a  few  pas-  authority,  and  evidently  no  very  appro- 


sages  remaining  which  would  have  been 
struck  out  by  some  highly  respectable 
persons,  whose  theological  views  in  ge- 
neral agree  with  those  of  the  original 
author.  We  allude  here  particularly  to 
the  accoimt  of  the  AiKMtle  John  and 


priate  application,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  now  used,  to  the  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  tEe  first,  second,  and  third 
centuries. 

We  are  really  sorry  that  we  have  felt 
ourselves  obliged  to  niake  these  remarks* 


Cerinthus,  which  may  be  found  at  page  because  this  abridgment  of  Miloer*s 
88.  While  the  correctness  of  the  story  Church  History,  wim  a  little  more  prun- 
itself  will    be    regarded  as  extremely     ing,  would  have  filled  up  an  important 
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diaam  in  the  list  of  books  adapted  for  preach  without  this  species  of  assistance, 

a  juvenile  Christian  library.    As  it  is,  nad    better  not  preach  at   all. .    And 

howerer,  with  a  slight  degree  of  discri*  whether  the  worla  would  have  sustained 

mioationy  we  think  it  may  be  of  con-  any  great  loss  had  there  been  less  iay 

nderable  use  to  those  persons  who  wish,  preaching,  is  a  question   worthy  of  a 

at  a  small  expense,  to  make  themselves  graver  and  more  extended  consideration 

acquainted    with    the   earlier   part   of  Uian  we  can  now  give  to  it     We  wish 

ecclesiastical  history  under  the  Christian  also  that  writers  of  sermons  would  use 

dispensation*    The  work  is  very  neatly  either  prose  or  poetry  in  their  produc- 

printed,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  tions,  tnat  we  might  know  what  kind  of 

leading  lor  the  price  at  which   it  is  criticism  to  apply  to  ttiem.    The  perpe- 

soid.  tual  interlarding  of  hymns  and  poetical 

^                        .  scraps,  of  all  kinds  and  dimensions,  in 

A  CoMPEVDious  iKTaooocTiOM  TO  discourses,  whether  from  the  pulpit  or 

TKE  Stvdt  o«  TH£  BiBLE.    By  Tko^  the  press,  is  a  sin  both  against  good 

MS  Hmfwtll  Home,  M.  A.   lUut^iUed  j^ste  and  Christian  simplicity.    A  few 

wttk  M^n  Md  other  Engrcputp,    Bemg  appropriate  Unes,    well   and  sparingly 

nAnahfmof**An  IninHhtetion  to  the  introduced,  have  a  good  effect.      But 

CniKoi  ^iwfy  and  Knowledge   oj    the  jbg  perpetual  occurrence  of  poetry  in 

HoUf  Seri^turet,^  m^  ^T/f '  ^  preaching,  and  especially  village  preach- 
mme  Author.    London:    LadeU,    12»»a. .  ,ng^  j,  y^fy  nauseous  and  unsuitable. 

\9n.  9f,— We  hope  to  be  able,  m  our  We  hope  Mr.  Kemp's  next  producUon 

next  Number,  to  noUce  this  work   m  ^ill  contain  more  of  his  own  prose,  and 

connexion  with  Mr.  Carpenter  s  Popular  \^^  of  his  neighbours'  poetry. 

Introduction  to  the  Scriptures.    In  the  ^    _,                          ", 

aean  line,  we  cannot  but  regret  to  ob-  ^  Catalooub  of   Enolism  Tueo- 

serve  the  respectable  authors  of  the  two  f^^,/""*  Ecclesiastical  Uistoet  : 

books  engaging  in  a  quarrel,  which  we  wciiiAiij:    wony    tcmxe  and   w^commam 

think  ottgfat,  if  possible,  to  have  been  «^*».  «•*'*«  ^;jf  extents  ColUction  of 

avoided.  Sertnon$.     By  Howell  tmd  Stewart^  285, 

^  Holborn.   London:    6vo.  1827 —Book- 

Specimehs  or  Saceeo  and  Seriovs  sellers*  CaUlogues  are  noW  frequently 

FoBTaT,>ojn  ^^^  ,^o  the  j^aent  very  interesting  volumes.  They  illustrate 

day;  ii^lmdmg  gf^jAaaie s  Sabbath ^and  the  progress  of  the  public,  mind,  and 

ff^eriVoa^  ^  BUiir$Orane,    WUh  the  sUte  of  public  taste.    They  often 

^"yP^y*^  ,^^^^  •"*  ^^^^^  ^f'  ^"n?  into  view  some  of  the  rare,  and 

sMrte     Jftf  John  JMnstone,  -'^^^f  *  •  forgotten,  and  almost  unknown  produc- 

Oliaer  and  Boyd,   london:    WhUtaker.  tions  of  former   ages.    They   illustrate 

24»o.   1827.  Si.  6rf.— This  IS  a  neatly  the  various  departments  of  bibliography, 

nnnted  and  well  arranged  little  volume,  biography,  ancf  history,  and  thus  assist 

The  selection  is  very  judiciously  made,  the  researches  and  inquries  of  ^1  de- 

The  Sabbath,  by  Grahame,  has  lon«  scriptions  of  the  reading  and  literary 

been  one  of  our  fiivounte  poems,  and  community.    "The  Oriental  and  Bibli- 

most  now  be  well  known  to  all  the  cal  Catalogue,"  for  1826,  of  Messrs. 

kyven  of  sacred  poetry  on  both  sides  Howell  and  Stewart,  and  the  one  now 

the  Tweed.    lu  moial  as  wellas  poett-  before  us,  are  peculiarly  desernng  of 

eat  beauties  are  tery  great.    The  other  the  attention  of  our  readers.    They  are 

pieces,  though  not  all  so  decidedly  reli-  exceedingly  well  arranged,  and  conUin 

gious,  are  yet  grave  in  their  character  many  very  valuable  articles,  as  well  as 

and  tendency.     The  biographical  no-  gome  interesting  notices  of  the  books 

tices  are  short,  but  generally  correct,  introduced. 

We  cordially  recommend  the  little  vo-  ,*          '          ^                         «, 

hune  to  our  readers.               '  HisxoaiCAL    Summaet    of   Fact* 

attending  the  Connertion  of  hi$  Highnen, 

Outlines  of  Sermons,  or  the  "Lay  the  Prince  of  SaUn-HaUn  from  the  Ro^ 

Preacher's  Companion.   Adopted  also  Jbr  man   Catholie  Religion  to  the  Christian. 

Family  Heading,  or  Village  CongregO"  EoangeUcal  Wtvrship  of  the  ConfetUom 

tioas.    By  R.  Kemp,  Steplehwrst^  Kent,  of  Augsbom-g,  on  May  7,  1826.     With 

CamUrbury.  l2mo,  1826.  Si. — ^The  sen«  mi    Appendix,    contaming    the  motives. 

timentt  contained  in  these  discourses,  at  which  induced  that  change  of  Communion, 

hrwa  mt  have  observed,  are  evangelical.  Translated  from  the  Origmal  by  the  Hev^ 

We  are  not  partial  to  skeletons  and  W,A^  Evanson,  A.hi.   London:  Seel^^ 

plans  of  sermons  for  the  assistance  of  1827.  Bvo.  2s.  6</.— Most  of  our  readers 

othen.     We  think  those  who  cannot  must  have  heard  something  of  the  cob-* 
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▼ersion  of  the  Prince  of  Silm-Salmy  be  sorry  to  make  a  single  remark  that 

through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  might  appear  invidious  or  censorious. 

We  are  glad  to  obtain  an  authentic  ac*  

count  of  it,  drawn  up  under  the  direc-  prbparimo  roa  P(;blication. 

tion  of  the  illustrious  personage  himself.        <«  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse/'  by  the 

The  document  is  deficient  in  explicitness  Rer.  John  Bruce,  will  he  ready  for  publi- 

on  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  the  Prince,  cation  on  the  1st  of  March.    The  Aathor 

and  we  fear  that  they  are  not  quite  dis-  rcgrctp  that  it  should  have  been  delayed  by 

tinct :  still  there  is  so  much  discussion  an  onforcseen  occurence.    The  eogrsvingi 

and  perseverance  about  him,    and  so  •nd  plate  which  were  duly  forwuvled  by 

litUe  appearance  of  being  influenced  by  ^^  Edinburgh  null,  never  rsad^d  Ihe 

secular  motives,  that  we  are  encouraged  P»Ww^«.  -nd  Uiey  have  been  obhgedto 

.'  u ■  4u^  K^»      w-  :.  A»;^x»n»i»  u^r«F  '^""t  the  execution  of  a  new  plate.— The 

r.n^/^»i  .     K?     •&!  o  I  p!Z  »"««or  of  "  London  in  the  Olden  Time" 

little  indebted  to  his  wife,  or  the  Pro-  ^  ^^^^  ^„  ^  ,^„j  ^^^^  compriwng 

testant  clemr,  for  the  step  which  he  has  Xalei,  iHu*tr«tlve  of  the  m«na«n,  haUu, 

taken;  and  his  being  ordered  to  leave  ^^  snpentiilons  of  ics  inbabitanta  from 

the  French  territory,  on  the  fact  of  his  tbe  12th  to  the  Itfth  century  j  in  which  the 

conversion  being  reported,  speaks  vo-  form  and  prooeedings  of  taking  sanctuary, 

lumes  for  the  state  of  toleration  in  tliat  and  the  supentltions  relating  to  taliamana 

country.     We  trust  this  fact,  with  many  and  aitrology  will  be  exhibited  i  to|;ether 

others  that  are  now  occurrin^c,  will  con-  with  sketches    of  Sir  Johau    Froissart» 

tinue  to  promote  an  unslumbering  aiten-  Geolfry  Chaucer,   Dame  JulUna  Bemer, 

lion  to  the  principles  and  spirit  ofpo-  fod  others :  the  work  will  "PPwr  eariy 

pery.    We  are   much  obliged  to  Mr.  J«  ^»*«  spnng^The  Rev.  David  M'Nicoft 

giison    for    ftnpishing   tL   English  t^::!:rSL^^C^T^^^ 

tnuisUuon    of  this    pamphlet,    which  racter  and  Harmony  of  iu  snMects."    It 

would  not  otherwise  have  been  much  „.y  ^  expected  eariy  in  Febmarr :  lo 

known  in  this  country.  torn   ^  duodecimo  volume.— Theology; 

m        r»   «  —    -      ^.,.   rt.^.^  is^^  <>'  •!*  Attempt  towards  a  coottaloat View 

The   CHaiSTiAK   ahd   Civic  Eco-  ^  ^j^  whole  Couniel  of  God.    With  a 

iiOMT  OF  Large  Towns.    By  nomas  Preliminary  Essay  on  the  Practicability 

Lhalmen,    D.D,    Profutor    of  Moral  and  Importance  of  this  Attainment.    Bj 

Philotophf  in  the  UmntnUy  of  Si.  An-  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hintoo,  A.M.  of  Reading. 

drews.    London :   Whittaktr,  Vol.  IlL  .-A  Reply  to  the  Aecosations  of  Pvacy 

1626.   8vo.   9s.  and    PUgiarism    exhibited  against     the 

^      ,  .  -  Author,  in  the  Jannaiy  Number  of  the 

PaBOCHrAL  Sekmons.     By  ike  Ren.  ChrisUan  Remembrancer,  in  a  Review  of 

Chorla    BradUy^    Vicar   of  Gla^wy^  ««  Home  and  Carpenter's  Introductions  to 

Brecknockshire,     London:      Hamilton^  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.**    This 

Adams,  and  Co.  1827.  Bvo.  10s    6d. —  pamphlet  Will  conttto  some  curious  infor- 

Mr.  Bradley  is  well  known  as  the  author  mation  on  the  art  and  mystery  of  book- 

of  several  very  accepubic   and    useful  making,  as  exemplified  in  the  Rev.  T.  H. 

Tolumes  of  sermons.    We  are  disposed  "°"«1»  C"»^<^  *'*^S^fi*|?°  ^^  ^^^ 

to  think  the  present  volume  wilfnot  of  the  Scnptures.    ^r  WiUiam  Caqienter. 

j:..;..:.u    u.,»  V^.^.«  k;.  ^i«k..i»w  i^  The  author  regrets  that  It  should  be  found 

diminish,  but  increase  his  celebrity  in  ^^jj,,,,^  to  defend  himself  against  the 

this  imporunt  department.    His  former  SSpgeSious  atiacks  of  Mr.  HolSThy  tlie 

productions  may  have  displayed  more  .dopUon  of  such  a  ooune  as  the  one  now 

depth  of  argument,  and  greater  elabo-  proposed,  but  a  regard  to  his  moral,  aa 

rateness  of  discussion ;  but  tlie  simpli-  well  us  bis  literary  character,  renders  it 

d^  of.  gospel  statement,  and  fidelity  of  imperAtive  upon  him  to  do  so.— A  new 

ministerial  address  displayed  in  the  pre-  and  revised  edition,   in  monthly    parts, 

tent  discourses,  will  bear  a  companson  price  6s.  or  in  weekly  numbers  at  Is.  cAch, 

either  with  his  own,  or  the  sermons  of  <»f  TayloKa  Calmcrs  Dictiouary  of  the 

any  modem- divine.    The  discourses  are  Bible.  4to.-A  Poem  on  Idolatry.  In  four 

twenty-two  in  number,  and  embrace  a  «•"»<»»  ^V,^  ?«»•  ^m.  Sj^,  Mia- 

considerable  variety  of  very  important  •?"^'  f^  ^""^^^  °^  i^""  ^S^""'',^ 

...w:a^*.      f\^  «  ti^t.  •^.%:m    «.«  «k««..M  Mrs.  Pstterson.— A  new  Poem,  from  the 
subjecte.    On  a  few  topics,  we  should  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^„^.,l^ 

have    preferred    a   somewhat  difierent  Txhe  Widows  Tale,"  and  founded  on  the 

mode  of  placing  them  before  the  reader  s  melancholy  loss   of  the  five   Wealey^n 

mind;  but  there  is,  on  the  whole,  so  Missionanes,  in  the  mail  boat,  off  the 

much  to  gratify   and  benefit,    and  so  island  of  Antigua,  win  shortly  be  pnli^ 

little  that  is  objectionable,  that  we  should  lished. 
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IRISH   EDUCATION   INQVIRY. 

Tbe  Mcond  ftnd  third  Reports  of  the 
CommiMionert  of  the  Irish  Edncitioa  In- 
^airy  have  just  resebed  us ;  bvt  tbe  Ap- 
pcnmxss  of  these  Reports  hare  not  jet 
heea  poblished.  We  sbsll  famish  the 
mder  with  a  brief  oatline  of  their  con- 
Icnta. 

la  the  second  Bep>rt»  the  Commission- 
ers proceed  to  laj  before  the  King  an 
absCf«ct  of  tbe  retnros  obtained  in  1824, 
fitDm  tbe  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  in  Ireland,  of  the  State  of  Educa- 
tion in  tbeir  respeetiye  parishes. 

They  obaenre,  at  tbe  commencement* 
that  altboogb  the  Information  was  derired 
from  Independent  sonroes,  yet  in  the  re- 
taras  to  their  circiilar  formnlary,  fewer 
dissgreements  hare  occnnred  than  might 
fcasoaablf  be  expected.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, as  tbe  Commissioners  remark, 
thatthme  returns  were  rerified  on  oath* 
The  reCnma  from  the  Presbyterian  Miid- 
stcfs  are  incomplete,  the  Presbyterian 
CongregaUoos  not  being  determined  by 
psrochbil  bonndaiies. 

The  total  number  of  Schools  in  Ireland 
dMT  estimate  at  1 1 ,823,  rn;  :— 

'  Ulster 3,449 

Leinster 3,492 

Mnnater    ..•••.  3,359 
CoMuragfat 1,523 

Tr,8» 


The  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  the 
Schools  appear  to  be  12,530.  Of  these 
teachers  there  werS"^ 

ProtestMit      .....  3,098 

Dissenters 1,058 

Catholics 8,300 

Donbtfal 74 


12,530 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  state  the 
distribntioa  of  these  Teachers : 

CaUMllcfc 
1,482 
2,611 
2,913 
1,293 


Ireland ;  snd,  what  has  strncic  ns  as  raCher 
singnlar,  that  in  the  province  of  (Jlster, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  protestaot  and  dis- 
senting popolstion  reside,  the  .  Catholic 
Teachers  are  grater  than  the  Protestants 
by  nearly  400,  and  than  the  Dissenters  by 
more  than  500. 

Tbe  total  number  of  children  in  the 
Schools,  taken  on  an  arerage  of  three 
months,  was,  according  to  the  Protestant 
Return  in  Antnmn  1824,  560,549,  rtx.:— 

Ulster 141,882 

Leinster 158,740 

Monster 188,206 

Connanght     ....    71,721 

560,549 


According  to  the  Catholic  Retnms,  the 
numbers  were— 568,964,  ris. : — 

Vlster 141,959 

Leinster 161,031 

Monster 191,093 

Connanght      ....    74,881 

568,964 

The  Children  educated  were — 
Of  the  EsUblisbed  Church- 
according  to  the  Protestant 
Report -in  all  Ireland  were  93,452 
Presbyterians    .    •    •    •  45,304 
Other  Dissenters  .    .    .    3,411 
Religions  not  steted  •    •  10,096 
Catholics 408,285 


560,548 


Ulster  .  .  1,093 
LeiMler.  •  1,128 
Mnasler.  .  597 
Connanght      280 


938 
65 
45 
10 


3,098         1,058 


8,299 


We  bare  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
derole  an  excluaire  column  to  the  47  Non- 
deecfipta,  or  those  perMins  whose  religion 
boot  stated. 

"nie  render  cannot  fidl  to  remark,  that, 
br  tboe  tables,  it  appears  that  the  Catholic 
Teachers  ars  just  double  the  number  of  tbe 
Tsachm  oT  all  tbe  other  denominaUons  in 


It  Is  here  to  be  obserred,  that  aocordliv 
to  this  Return,  tbe  number  of  the  Pro- 
testant Children  of  all  denominations  Was 
to  Catholic  Children  as  1  to  3  nearly. 

By  the  Catholic  Retnms,  the  proportion 
relanrely  is  not  much  affected. 

The  Schools  connected  with  the  Asso- 
ciation for  discountenancing  Vice,  are  167 
—educating,  according  to  the  Protestant 
Return,  9,246  Children— according  W  the 
Catholic,  9,008. 

Schools  connected  with  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  other  Societies,  59— con- 
taining, according  to  the  Catholic  Re- 
turns, 3,528  scholars — according  to  the 
ProtesUnt,  3,615. 

Msking  in  the  whole  226  Schools- 
containing,  according  to  tbe  Protestant 
Retnms,  12,769— according  to  the  Ca- 
tholic, 12,623. 

The  next  Section  contains  a  Return  of 
the  Schools  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith's  tVnstoes—tbe  greatest 
job  in  Ireland.  The  Schools  are  100— 
according  to  the  Catholic  Returns,  edn- 
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catiiig  7,619  SchoUn— acoording  to  the 
Pmtestant,  7,824. 

The  other  Schools  oonneetad  wfth  Eras* 
iDiM  Smith  lire  13— co^tainiD^,  accordiog 
to  the  ProtrstADt  Retaros,  1,268 — acconl- 
log  to  the  Catholic,  1,^87. 

MnktDg  in  the  whole  113  Schools — 
edurating,  according  to  the  CathoHcs, 
8,882  -to'the  ProtesUnt  Rftaro.  9,011. 


[Februaiji 

to  state,  that  several  of  the  moat  rcapec- 
tahle  Members  of  Parllaoient  of  the  Esta* 
bllshed  Church,  hare  fHrofesscd  their  readi- 
ness to  take  up  joar  cause  whenerrr  it 
shall  be  thought  ezpedieul  to  bring  on  the 
discussion;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
BDch  an  opportunity  may  oecur  in  the 
course  of  the  approaching  session,  nnlets 
the  peculiar  circumfttances  of  the  alTairs  of 
The  tlttrd  Section  contains  a  Return  of    the  countnr,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 


should  "be  round  too  ezclnsively  to  orcnpf 
the  public  mind. 

Your  Committee,  with  the  valuable  as- 
sistance of  a  Deputation  from  the  Mini- 
sters of  the  Three  Denominations,  IniTe 
deliberately  considered  the  tubject  of  tlm 
Dissenting  Registers,  with  the  opinions  of 
Messrs.  Shad  well,  Bickersteth,  and  Tiodal, 
which  have  been  obtained  thereon.  The 
resolutions  which  thejr  have  in  conse- 
quence adopted,  are  suhjoined  to  this  re- 
port ;  and  thev  trust  will  have  a  beneficial 
eflbct,  in  allaying  the  apprehensions  which 
had  begun  to  prevail,  respecting  the  utility 
of  your  register,  and  will  tend  to  make  it 
more  known,  and  more  generally  advan- 
tageous, till  an  im]»aitial  examination  of 
the  nresent  parochial  practice,  shall  have 
proauced  a  conviction  of  its  imperfection, 
and  have  thereby  led  to  the  introduction 
than  the  mode  they  have  adopted  in  their    of  a  more  complete,  and  better  oi'gauiaed 


the  Schools  connected  with  the  Kildare 
Street  Amociation.  The  Schools  are  stated 
to  be  583 --containing,  according  to  the 
Catholic  Retnms,  35,762— according  to 
(he  Protiestant,  37,146  Schohirs. 

Of  other  Schools  connected  with  the 
Kildare  Place  Society  there  are  336— con- 
taining, according  to  the  Catholic  Returns, 
20^67  Pupils— according  to  the  Protest- 
ant, 21,059— making  a  grand  total  of 
School*  connected  with  the  Kildare  Street 
and  other  Societies,  of  919  Schools ;  and 
by  the  ProtesUot  Retnm,  58,205  Scholar! 
— bv  the  Catholic,  $7,129 

Here  follow  three  or. four  minute  re- 
turns concerning  the  distribution  of  these 
Schools  and  the  Scholars,  which  we  do 
not  think  necessaiy  to  abridge.  We  must 
here,  injustice  to  the  Commissioners,  ob- 
that  nothing  appears  to  be  fiurrr 


estimate.  They  set  out,  in  every  ease, 
both  returns,  and  check  one  by  the  other. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  as  the 
Qommiasioners  remark,  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  6f  the  Returns  above  extract- 
ed, were  made  In  Antomn  1824  ;  and  there 
is,  as  they  say,  reason  to  believe,  that  in 
«onsednence  of  the  eifertions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cleigy,  these  Schools,  when  the 
enumeration  was  made,  were  not  so  fully 
Attended  as  At  a  previous  part  of  the  jpear. 

SBFORT  or  TRB  COMMITTBB  OP  DB- 
>UnRS  OF  THB  PBOTBSTAirr  DISSBH- 
TBBS  TO  THB  OBNBEAL  MBBTIHO, 
DECBMBBR  15,  1826. 

At  the  close  of  another  3rear,  your  Com- 
mitt^  hare  the  satisfaction  to  repeat, 
with'  additional  confidence,  the  opinion 
gtveo  in  their  last  report,  of  the  Increasing 
liberality  of  the  age  ;— exemplified  in  the 
cheering  fact,  that,  during  this  period, 
not  a  single  case  of  disturbance  of  worship, 
or  other  intolerant  violence,  calling  for 
legal  animadversion,  has  l>een  laid  l»efore 
them  :  and  they  cannot  but  flatter  them- 
selves, and  tiieir  dissenting  brethren,  that 
the  spirit  of  religious  animosity  in  this 
country  is  in  so  progressive  a  state  of  de- 
cay, as  to  afford  a  rational  hope,  that,  ere 
long,  more  just  principles  will  so  gene- 
filly  prevail,  as  to  admit  of  the  abolition 
4Df  those  restrictive  laws  by  which  they 
have  been  so  long  oppressed,  without  ex* 
dtiqg  any  ferment  or  alarm,  even  among 
tb^  most  timkl,  or  the  most  pRJudlced. 


system,  equally  applicable  to  evciy 
acHption  of  persons  in  society. 

Before  conclodiog  this  Report,  your 
Committee  feel  themselves  strongly  im» 
polled  to  call  your  attention  to  nnothMsr 
subject,  which,  though  new  to  the  De- 
pnocs  as  a  body,  hM  probably  attracted 
the  notice  of  many  individuala  among  its 
members ;  and  which,  to  your  Committee^ 
appears  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
general  interests,  hnd  even  the  ir^putatlom 
of  the  Dissenting  body,  as  to  hate  the 
fairest  pretensions  tp  their  encowgemeat 
and  sujpporC  The  hardsMp  whkh  the 
English  Universities  impose  oo  all  non- 
oonfbrmists,  by  their  present  pructioe  of 
requiring  subscription  to  the  Artidea  of 
the  Church  of  England,  haa  long  been 
eompldned  of,  as  unreasonably  nanrowliig 
the  entrance  to  thoae  seats  of  learning, 
and  exduding  numbers  fhmi  the  Htcirary 
advantages  t£ere  afforded.  A  plaa  la  now 
before  the  public;  and  in  great  forward- 
ness, for  establishing  a  new  InstitntloQ, 
to  be  called,  **  Tub  UnitrBsitv  or  Low* 
DON,"  having  for  Its  object  the  improvw* 
meat  of  education,  and  the  diffusion  of 
solid  and  useful  information,  with  such 
facilities  arising  from  local  situation  and 
dimlntohed  expense,  as  shall  bring  these 
Inestimable  advantages  within  the  reach  of 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  cape* 
elallv  of  the  multltodea  naually  resldeaB 
In  the  metropolis  and  its  environs  ;  and 
the  more  the  scheme  Is  examined,  the 
more  your  Committee  apprehend  it  will 
be  found  adapted  to  the  poeoUar  altoatloa 
It  is  fttfther  highly  gratifying  to  bo  ablB    of  Di«enlsri.    There  li  Bot|  Isdccdy  mmj 


idet  of  confining  it  to  DiMenten,  nor  can  Mr.  Bickenteth,  and  Mr.  TInda],  rdative 

they  dettre  sach  Kmitation.    Excloson  ia  to  the  register  of  births  kept  at  Dr.  WiN 

DO  srticle   of  thdr  creed ;    their  whole  liams's  library ; 

wishes  on  this  bead  are  met  by  that  nni-         **  ResoWed,— That  It  appears  to  this 

renal  admission  i^cb  alone  is  contem*  Meeting,  that  the  present  system  of  oertl- 

pUted  by  ita  fonndcn.^  Bat  while  a  com-  ficatea  and  registrr  at  Dr.  Williams's  Li« 

pieheoaiTe  range  of    instraction  will  he  brary,  is  of  a  highly  important  and  valn- 

proridcd  for,   the  intended  moderation  of  able    character.     That  it   is  admirably 

expense  will  well  suit  Uie  general  medio-  adapted  to  the  great  majority  of  purposes 

critjr  of  rank   in  life  among  Dlssentera ;  for  which  it  ia  likely  to  be  resorted  to,  and 

and  its  Ticinity  to  London  wul  embrace  a  that  it  is  as  osefnl  for  legal  purposes,  (both 

rery  large  number  of  their  societies,  which  aa  a  cine  to  the  best  evidence,   and  as 

are  peraape,   more  thickly  sown  within  containing  within  itself  as  mnch  of  that 

that  circle,   than  in  most  other  parts  of  evidence  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  re- 

the  kingdom.     From  these  considerations,  eofd  not  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament,) 

from  a  feeling,  that  there  is  scarcely  aa  it  ia  at  all  likely  under  tlic  present 


soy  speciea  of  dril  proscription  for  opi-  system  of  the  law,  that  such  an  Institntioa 
Bioa*s  sake  more  galling,  aad  more  im-  can  be  made  to  be. 
portant  for  an  Institution  like  yonr's,  to  «<  Resoiyed,—That  this  Meeting  there- 
protest  against  and  remedy, — and  ithat  fore  eameatlT  recommends  to  the  body  of 
there  ia  perhapa  at  this  monaent,  hardly  Dissenters,  the  use  of  the  present  registry, 
say  object  at  once  ao  peculiarly  within  and  would  exceedingly  regret  that  any 
joor  prorince,  and  your  ability ; — consi-  difficulty  or  defect  in  possible  casea,  which 
deriag  the  slightneas  of  the  recent  calls  no  yolnotary  Institutions  can  aroid,  should 
upon  your  fnnda,  your  Committee  are  diminiah  its  unireraality,  and  consequentiy 
iadoeed  unanimously  to  recommend   to  its  usefulneaa 

the  general  body,  to  authorize  the  invest-  «  Resolved.—That  the  whole  scheme 
meot  in  the  Stock  of  the  Uoirersity  of  of  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
London,  such  a  portion  of  the  funds  at  deaths  in  tiiis  country,  appears  to  this 
yoor  disposal,  aa  may  be  sufficient  for  the  Meeting  to  be  radically  defectire ;  not 
porchaae  of  ten  shares,  which  may  be  held  only  as  being  identified  with  the  establish- 
in  the  names  of  persons  as  Trustees,  to  be  meot,  within  whose  circle  a  great  portion 
chosen  from  among  yonrselves,  for  that  of  the  community  are  not  comprised,  and 
purpose.  Yoor  Committee  were  doubt*  by  whose  Institutiona,  therefore,  their  ciril 
fbl  whether  this  step  was  within  the  bounds  eaigeneies  cannot  be  provided  for  i  hut 
of  their  delegated  authority ;  and  at  all  also,  as  being  in  its  details  deliective  in 
events  they  were  desirous  to  make  the  many  important  particulars,  even  for  the 
resolution  more  acceptable,  as  coming  limited  purposes  which  it  is  calcnlaled  to 
from  the  general  feeling  of  the  collected  serve. 

body.  If  their  view  of  the  subject  be  «  Resolved,— That  this  Meeting  feels 
correct ; — if  the  objects  of  the  nroposed  that  such  a  reform  as  would  eflfisctaally 
Institution  are  not  only  closely  inter-  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  f  many  of 
woven  with  the  interesU  of  learning,  reli-  which  affect  Churchmen,  as  well  as  Ca« 
gion,  and  morality,  but  have  a  direct  tbolics,  Jews,  and  every  denomination  of 
bearing  on  the  situation  which  Dissenters  Nonconforoiisti,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
occupy  among  their  fellow-countrymen,  gree,)  can  only  be  looked  to  as  likely  to 
— they  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  spring  out  of  a  more  liberal  poiicy  on  the 
general  body  of  Deputies,  chosen  for  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  with  regard  to  the 
express  purpose  of  watching  over,  main-  greater  questions  which  affect  the  political 
taining,  and  improving  their  civil  rights,  situation  of  persons  differing  from  the 
moat  be  fully  competent  to  direct  the  ap-  Establishment  in  matters  of  faith:  and, 
propriation  of  a  portion  of  tiie  present  that  with  this  conviction,  the  Meeting 
funds  of  the  Society,  towards  the  promo-  looks  with  increased  anxiety  to  the  speedy 
tion  and  encouragement  of  a  purpose  so  sgitation  of  those  important  topics  in  a 
entirely  congenial  with  the  objects  of  tiicir  new  Parliament,  through  the  common  ex- 
appointment,  ertions  of  the  Diasentiog  body,  and  of 
^  ^  .  .  «  ,  .  >  ^  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
TV  BoodKumi  re/m-ed  to  m  the  fareginng  .,  Resolved.— That  this  Meeting  wcom- 

^^^P^"/^'  mends  to  the  Deputies  to  address  circulars 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  to  congregations,  founded  on  these  resolu- 

Deputies  and    Ministers  sppointed  '*  to  tioos." 

take  into  connderation  the  proper  mea-  %*  A  ciicalar  will  shortly  be  forwarded, 

snrea  to  be  adopted  relative  to  Dissenters'  as  recommended  by  the  above  resolutions  i 

Registers,"  held  at  the  London  Coffise?  to  which  will  be  added.  Instructions  as  to 

Hovse,  Lndgate  Hill,  December  1, 1826  ;  the  plan  of  certificate  and  registration, 

William  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  Chair ;  with  some  useful  practical  alterations  in 

the  Secreury  haring  produced  and  read  the  minor  detaiis,  which  the  Committee 

a  case,  with  the  opiniona  of  Mr.  Shadwell,  will  mature. 

N.  S.  No.  26.  P 
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TitB   AOIOVBNKD  OBNSpiAL    MBETINO  OF 
THE  DISSENTING  DEPtrriBS. 

Tbif'iMethig  WBS  hdd  oa  Friday,  20th 
of  Jmoarf,  at  the  King's  Head  Tkrern, 
Poultry  i  W.  Smith,  Esq.;  M.  P.,  in  the 
•hair. 

Though  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
are  not  peblic,  jet  onr  readers  may  de- 
pend on  the  folloaring  informatioa  reaped- 
kigit. 

*  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  was  miantnums^ 
r$'eU€ted  Chairman  of  the  Deputation. 

The  purchase  of  ten  shares  in  the  Uni- 
vernty  of  London,  as  recommended  in  the 
preceding  Report,  was  rery  warmly  de- 
hated.  Messrs.  W.  A..  Hankey,  CoHUie, 
4.  Willca,  and  others,  opposed  the  mea« 
iuie,  not  that  they  were  hostile  to  the  pro- 
posed establishment,  but  becanse  they 
considered  it  as  an  appropriation  of  the 
ftinds  which  eoidd  nerer  hnve  been  con- 
templated by  the  donors. 
.  The  meseore  was  supported  by  Mcsers. 
Thomas  Wilson,  Rutt,  and  othos,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  a  dotutun,  but  an 
tneertinoif ,  and  that  they  were  certainly  at 
Mbcffty  to  Invest  the  property  in  those  se- 
curities which  they  preferred.— A  dirislon 
was  then  caUedfor,  when  there  nppeared 

Por  the  moCfon 43 ' 
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Mr.  Smith,  as  Chairman,  gave  his  cast- 
ing vete  in  fiivour  of  the  motion. 

Resolutions  leere  passed  in  finrour  of 
immediate  application  to  ParHament  for  the 
ffupMl  of  the  Teet  and  Corporation  Acts, 
which,  we  presume,  will  be  speedily  pub- 
Ushed.  A  ballot  then  took  place  Ant  a 
Committee,  whoee  names  we  mail  give  in 
onr  next  Number. 

PRESENTATION   OF  PLATE  TO  THE 
REV.  JOHN  CLAYTON,  SEN. 

An  ungenerous  soKettode  has  in  some 
quarters  been  manifested  to  give  publieity 
to  those  painful  instances  of  strife  and  dis- 
uuion  which  have  occasioDally  occurred 
in  our  dissenting  churches  between  the 
pastor  and  his  chaige,  as  if  those  fmite  of 
unrighteousness  were  the  natural  prodtiee 
of  a  dissenting  soil,  and  the  necessary  re- 
tnlts  of  nonconformist  principles,  h  is 
enr  pleasing  task  to  record  a  transaction 
which  closed  a  long  and  happy  pastond 
eonneidon  of  mlmost  half  a  century,  and 
whieh^  in  some  pleasing  features  of  ft, 
must  be  considered  unique,  vet.  In  other 
respec:s.  Is  a  cheering  specimen  of  the 
veneration  and  love  which  »  wise,  eon- 
sislenC,  and  laborious  pastpr  will  com- 
diand,  even  when  the  snows  of  age,  like 
a  crown  of  glery,  encircle  his  brows. 

The  ancient  ehufch,  meeting  at  the 
Weigh  House,  Uttle  East  Cheap,  London, 
was  very  much  reduced  in  numbers  towards 
)he  close  of  the  life  of  their  pastor.  Dr. 
W,  Laogford,  who,  from  physical  causes, 


was  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  his 
ministry.  At  his  death,  1775,  Dr.  Samuel 
Wilton  succeeded  him,  by  whose  respect- 
able ministry  and  consistent  character  the 
congregation  began  gradually  to  revive  ^ 
when,  after  a  short  service  of  two  years» 
he  was  removed  by  death  j  and  the  pro»- 
perity  of  the  society  i^aa  agna  endan-' 
fftrea  by  this  unexpected  bereavement.  It 
was  under  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances that  the  Rev.  John  Clayton  en- 
tered upon  the  pastoral  office  at  toe  Weigh 
House,  November  1778 ;  but  the  blessing 
of  God  rested  on  his  ministry,  and  he  soon 
beheld  around  him,  for  affluence  and  nunr- 
bers,  one  of  the  most  respectable  dissenting 
churches  in  the  Metropolis*  Forty-eight 
year»  have  since  passed  away ;  and  amidst 
all  the  changes  which  that  long  period 
eflbcted,  it  has  been  Mr.  Clayton's  hap- 
piness to  ret^nthe  respectfnl  and  affec- 
tionate regard  of  a  large  and  attached 
circle,  in  which  he  saw  a  second  and  third 
generation  rise  up  to  listen  to  his  instroc- 
tiotts.  Acting  on  a  principle  which  he 
had  often  avowed,  that  God  dees  not  re- 
quire the  dregs  of  human  existence  to  be 
poured  out  at  his  altar,  Mr.  Clayton  waited 
not  **  for  decrepitude  of  body,  or  for  im- 
becility of  mind,"  to  disable  him,  before 
he  tenacred  his  resignation  to  his  attached 
people}  and  when  they  united  in  the 
choice  of  their  present  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Parsons,  Mr.  C.  conducted  his 
young  successor  to  his  new  and  important 
station  with  a  coidiallty  of  manner  which 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Clayton's  private  resources  happily* 
rendered  pecuniary  assistance  from  the 
church  unnecemaiy;  but  they  could  not 
withhold  a  substantial  memonal  of  thdr 
regard. 

A  meeting  was  therefore  held  Isst  June^ 
to  open  a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of 
a  service  of.  plate }  and  the  Committee  0$ 
Superintendence  committed  its  executioa* 
to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Batcman,  of  BunhiU' 
Bow,  who  has  completed  their  order  with 
a  degree  of  taste  and  skill  which  do  him 
much  credit 

The  service  consists  of  a  vase  and  two 
waiters,*  each  of  which  bears  the  fallow- 
ing inscription, 

*  The  vue  It  of  ilWer,  rlchte  gilt  ia  dead  nad 
borniihed  gold»  twenlv-oDe  incfaca  U|^,  «Bd 
weight  SIS  ooBcci.  file  cover  to  mrmonBtcd 
with  the  acaaUra*  leaf,  apoa  which  elaad  the 
three*  characterlttic  viilMt,  Fkith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  Beneath  U  a  wreath  of  palm  leaTes» 
and  at  the  edge  a  bold  border  of  fl«were  aad 
•erollt.  Hie  body  it  ocenled  on  oae  aMe  hr 
a  bat-relief  oopv  of  BaphaeVt  'carteoa  of  «  Ptat 
peaching  at  Athent  ;**  and  00  the  revene  it  the 
tntcriptlon.  in  varioat  ttyle  of  writing.  Abore  H 
it  a  rteh  border  of  laarel  leavct  end  bcniea.  Oa 
the  lower  part  U  again  tatrodaeed  the  i^ia^frtt 
enriched  with  flowett.  Item  .the  top  of  which  riae 
the  handtet,  ia  an  elegant  and  terpentine  fbmu  llic 
lower  pait  of  the  bote  it  omameoted  wllh  leavea» 
flowen,  aad  a  wveath  of  lanreL  Kaeh  waller  It 
leventeen  inchet  and  a  half  in  di«BCter».  sad 


iityy-1  AiBaioiif  fclffffirftifff  t —  yttfMtJffltwiff  ■ 
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'<  To  the  Ebv.  Johm  Clayton,  who  tor 
lortj-c^ht  yean  mitainedy  with  dUtiD- 
goiibcd  fidelity,  acoeptaocca  and  aaefol- 
acM,  the  ittterestaDg  ajvl  rapoosible  office 
ci  Pattor  of  the  Church  and  Coogrmtion 
aMtnbling  for  dirioe  worahip  at  the  Weigh 
Hoaae  Meeting.  Little  £aat  Cheap,  this 
tributt  of  a/Fcctiooate  regard  wa>,  on  his 
mifeuient,  preeeated  by  the  people  of  hie 
chaigt,  la  tcatioiooy  of  their  lote  for  hit 
peooa,  of  thcsr  Tcnentioo  for  hit  charac^ 
ler,  aad  of  their  gratitude  for  the  naoy 
•drBotagea,  iotelleptuaU  moral,  aad  tpi- 
ritaalp  which  by  his  ioatmineotality,  were 
ooafcrrcd  opon  them  by  the  great  Head  of 
tke  Cbmch."— A«  D.  1826. 

Thi  New  Yearns  Dojf  was  coDsidered  an 
•ppcopriate  teaaoa  to  present  a  gift  so 
nloaUc  and  interestiog,  and,  at  Uie  re- 
quest of  the  coD^regatioQ,  Mr.  Clayton 
eoosealed  to  i«cei?e  it  in  public,  at  the 
hoaw  of  prayer  in  which  be  had  so  loqg 
nioigteFed. 

The  Right  Hooonrable  Anthony  Brown, 
tbe  Lond  Mayor,  an  old  and  ninch  re- 
ifccted  mea.b«r  of  that  Christian  society, 
fogsged,  nuich  to  his  honour,  to  become, 
OB  the  occasion,  the  representative  of  the 
ckorch,  and  at  2  o'clock  on  the  first  of 
iaaury,  the  Meeting-house  waa  crowded 
to  witness  this  singular  and  interesting 
ccremoay.  The  Rer*  £dward  Parsons 
opcoed  the  senrice  by  singing  .and  prayer^ 
ifUr  which,  Roger  Dawson,  Esq.  one  of 
t^  deacons,  wma  called  to  ue  chair,  who 
liiai  addreiicd  the  assembly. 

'*  Respected  Friends. — The  charch  and 
coagfcgation  who  assemble  for  dirioe 
vonhip  in  this  place*  and  of  whom  the  Rev. 
John  Qaytuo  baa  had  the  pastoral  care  for 
nnuiy  years,  and  whose  spiritual  interests 
be  has  always  regarded  and  promoted, 
with  a  fidelity  nod  kindness  tmly  paternal, 
ia  punnaaoe  of  a  notice  from  the  pulpit, 
Bwt  on  the  l#t  of  June  last,  to  consider 
oa  the  propriety  of  presenting  to  him. 


tlisir  highly  esteemed  minister,  a  token  of    your  successor. 


brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  a  laige  tfr 

iembly  of  Christian  friends,  to  give  theip 
«n  account  of  our  proceedinos  in  onr 
choice  of  your  successor ;  on  that  memo- 
rable day,  much  that  waa  painful  mingled 
with  what  was  pleasurable  in  my  feeliogi. 
To-day  I  can  truly  say,  there  is  no  alloy. 
The  sensations  I  eiperieooe  see  altogether 
of  a  pleasoraUe  natore.  To-daT  all  those 
feelings  which  are  most  hononrable  to  ns, 
are  sweetly  blended  and  called  into  ejLer- 
dae,  I  trust,  under  the  purest  influence; 
gratitude,  veneration,  esteem,  and  affec- 
tion. We  are  met,  my  dear  Sir,  to  testify 
oor  esteem  and  affection  for  you,  to  whom, 
as  an  inatrument,  we  owe  much.  But  we 
cannot  do  this  withoot  recollecting  who  it 
was  that  qualified  you  for  the  office  yon 
filled— who  it  was  that  enabled  you  to 
persevere  ia  the  dischsrge  of  yonr  ardnona 
duties  so  long,  and  who  so  signally  blesaed 
your  ministratioos.  While,  then,  we  ex- 
press our  regard  for  you,  our  late  pastor, 
we  would  be  grateful  to  the  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  count- 
ed ^ott  faithful,  and  putting  you  into  the 
ministry,  in  his  providence,  directed  yon 
to  this  place,  and  continued  yon  among  os 
for  so  long  a  period. 

"  As  a  church  and  congregation,  he 
assured.  Sir,  we  shall  never  cease  to  che- 
rish a  filial  regard  for  you.  You  will 
often  be  the  subject  of  our  earnest  peti- 
tions, that  God  may  bless  you,  that  he 
may  preserve  your  bealib,  that  yonr  aaind 
may  be  the  seat  of  the  purest  serenity,  and 
that  his  blessing  may  always  accompany 
your  occasional  ministrations. 

"  And,  while  we  desire  humbly  to  ac- 
knowledge onr  unworthiness,  our  hearts 
arc,  we  hope,  deeply  thankful  to  the  great 
tiead  of  the  Churchy  who,  in  the  plenitude 
oi'  his  wisdom  snd  mercy,  has  msnifested 
so  great  a  rq^ard  for  this  portion  of  his 
vineyard,  by  directing  us  in  the  choice  of  a 
pastor,  to  one  who  is  so  worthy  of  being 


their  a4!ectionate  respect,  on  his  retire- 
SKBt  firom  the  important  station,  which 
be  had  so  long,  and  so  usefoUy  occupied. 
Certain  resolntions  were  at  that  meeting 
Buncd  and  adopted,  with  the  utmost  cor- 
diality and  unanimity.  The  objects  pro- 
posed by  those  resolutions  are  now  matwed , 
sad  will  be  explained  and  preaented  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  pro- 
ptm  of  the  business  of  this  hour. 

"  Before  f  sit  down,  1  hope  you  will  ex- 
cose  me,  if  for  a  few  moments  I  intrude 
span  yiMir  time^  while  I  give  expression  to 
nf  feebngs  cm  this  intereatiog  occasion. 

"  When  a  few  months  back ,  Sir,  it  wimi 
mj  dnty,  an  no  officer  of  this  church,  to 
itaad  up  before  many  of  yonr  reverend 


w«^  Sr  oaacea.  It  ia  «npporti<i  oa  Uiic«  rioh 
(^U  feet;  the  boctoxn  li  chased,  iuid  in  th« 
ttwn  U  aa  laacvlption,  corrcspoadlng  with  that 
Mihe 


"  Our  amiable  and  excellent  youi\g 
firiend,  who  now  has  the  overaighi  of  this 
Christian  society,  may  be  assured  that  he 
will  ever  find  the  people  of  his  charge 
kind  and  sympathising  in  all  liis  trials  and 
aMicdons.  They  will  be  frequent  and  fer- 
vent in  tlieir  supplicationa  at  the  throne 
of  grace,  that  the  richest  blessings  maf 
attend  all  his  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  and  in 
the  parlour  ^  and  they  will  always  be 
ready  to  strengthen  his  hands,  and  encou- 
rage his  heart,  in  every  good  work,  with 
their  counsel  and  their  prayer. 

**  We  believe,  my  dear  Sir,  that  it  dees 
afford  you  unfeigned  io^,  to  witness  the 
piety,  tne  zeal,  the  fidelity,  and  affection 
of  our  pastor  in  the  discharge  of  his  im- 
portant duties,  and  the  verv  evident  ten- 
dency to  usefulness  of  his  ardent  labours. 

**  In  concluding  these  desultory  remarks, 
fdlow  mc,  Sir,  to  re-assure  you«  that  it  will 
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aVA3rs  aflRbrd  pleastirer  to  your  late  flock, 
to  see  tbeir  rcnerated  fHend  in  that  pulpit, 
from  which,  for  48  years,  the  important 
doctrines  and  holy  precepts  of  the  Qos- 
pcl  were  etated  and  enforced  by  yon, 
under  tb'e  divine  blessing,  with  so  much 
faithfulness  of  manner,  and  with  such  suc- 
cessful results." 

Mr.  Dawson  having  finished  these  in- 
trbductery  observations,  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Lord  Mayor  rose,  evidently 
under  powerful  emotion.  He  stated,  that 
he  was  sensible,  that,  for  many  reasonsj 
it  might  be  considered  desirable,  that  the 
-memorials  of  gratitude  and  affection 
which  were  before  him,  should  have  been 
-presented  by-  some  gentlemen  connected 
by  oflSce  with  the  church  and  congrega* 
'  tion  over  which  tbeir  late  pastor  had  for 
so  many  years  presided.  Still,  his  Lord- 
ship added,  that  he  would  not  affect  to 
conceal  his  pleasure,  that  he  had  been 
selected  to  perform  that  duty — not  among 
the  least  of  the  reasons  for  the  pleasure  he 
felt,  was  the  persuasion,  that  the  gift  would 
not  be  the  less  acceptable  for  coming 
through  the  hands  of  one  towards  whom, 
lie  had  good  reasons  to  believe,  from  many 
instances,  not  merely  of  official  attention, 
but  of  personal  kindness,  the  Rev.  Gen- 
tleman entertained  a  warm  and  sincere 
affection.  He  proceeded  to  state,  that 
the  church  and  congregation  there  assem- 
bling for  the  public  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  had  felt  that  their  late  pastor,  after 
forty-eight  years  continuance  among  them, 
after  having,  during  all  that  period,  faith- 
fully discharged  every  pastoral  duty,  was 
justly  entitled  to  a  lasting  memorial  of 
their  gratitude,  that  nothing  need  be  said 
to  justify  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  to 
those  before  whom  he  stood,  because  an 
advocate  for  their  propriety  was  to  be 
found  in  the  feelings  of  every  one  who 
beard  him.  He  spoke  most  feelingly 
when  he  said,  that  parents  who  were 
present  felt  that  they  owed  not  only  their 
own  conversion,  but  that  of  their  chil- 
dren, under  God,  to  their  late  pastor.-  He 
knew  that  he  spoke  the  feelings  of  many 
presebt,  who,  by  their  parents,  now  with 
God,  had  been  presented  to  the  Rev.  Gen- 
tleman whom  he  addressed,  in  order  to 
their  being  by  him  dedicated  iti  holy  bap- 
tism to  the  Fa^er,  ihe  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  JBle  remarked,  that  if  it  were 
permitted  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect  to  know  what  was  passing  in  our 
world,  many  a  member  of  the  church 
triumphant,  with  whom  the  minister  be- 
fore him  bad,  in  days  that  were,  past, 
taken  sweet  counsel,  would  join  in  ap* 
proving  of  what  was  then  passing  in  that 
portion  of  the  church  militant.  That 
wliile  the  feelings  of  the  assembly  were 
interested  in  the  business  on  which  they 
were  met,  their  judgment  was  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  their  feelings,  and  that  he 
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hoped,  and  was  fully  persuaded,  that  He 
who  graciously  condescended  to  approve 
of  the  conduct  of  one,  who,  in  the  days 
of  His  flesh,  poured  upon  his  Sacred  Per- 
son the  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  would 
deign  to  approve  of  the  testimony  of  affec- 
tion, whicli  they  were  about  paying  to  one 
of  his  faithful  ministers.  He  said,  that  be 
felt  the  more  satisfaction  in  what  was 
passing,  because  be  believed  most  firmly, 
that  while  it  was  the  desire  of  that  people 
to  obey  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  *  to 
know  them  who  labour  among  them,  and 
are  over  them  in  the  Lord,  and  admonfah 
them,  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in 
love  for  their  works'  sake ;'  it  was  their 
earnest  wish  to  adopt  the  full  spirit  of 
that  which  was  inscribed  upon  the  plate 
— to  regard  their  late  minister  aa  the  in- 
strument whereby  many  spiritual  blessings 
had  been  conveyed  to  them,  but  to  give 
to  God  the  glory  of  all  the  good  that  haid 
been  achieved.  In  alluding  to  the  three 
sons  of  Mr.  Clayton,  and  to  bis  successor, 
(all  of  whom  were  present)  his  Lordship 
expressed  his  persuasion,  that  the  scene 
which  they  were  witnessing  would  tend  to 
strengthen  their  hands,  and  encourage 
their  spirits  in  the  warfare  which  they 
were  leading  against  Satan  and  bis  king- 
dom. In  reference  to  bis  own  situation, 
as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  in  the  very 
heart  of  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  Mr. 
Clayton  had  faithfully,  perseveringly,  and 
unhesitatingly,  amidst  evil  report  and 
good  report,  declared  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  bifl  Lordship  took  occasion  to 
speak  of  his  obligations  to  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, for  having,  by  its  merciful  dispen- 
sations, introduced  him  to  a  connezion 
which  had  been  to  him  the  source  of 
great  domestic  happiness,  and  the  means 
of  leading  him  to  that  place  wherein,  npom 
true  Scripture  principles,  he  had  been 
faithfully  tought  his  dutv  to  his  God,  bis 
neighbour,  and  himself;  and  .ascribed 
whatever  either  of  private  or  public  nse- 
fulness  be  might  have  been  enabled, 
amidst  much  cause  for  self-hnmiliaUon, 
to  exempty,  to  the  blessing  of  God,  upon 
those  instructions.  He  exhorted  the 
young,  if  tbev  would  live  hononnbly  and 
usefully,  and  die  safely  and  happily;  to 
attach  themselves  to  a  practical  evaugeli-> 
cal  ministry;  to  take  the  word  of  God 
for  their  rule,  and  to  make  conscienpe  of 
prayer,  for  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  give  efl^t  to  the  meana  of  Hia  own  ap- 
pointment. 

On  presenting  the  plate,  he  expreaaed 
his  own  wish,  and  his  full  persuasion  that 
he  spake  the  feelings  of  every  individual 
present,  that  the  Rev.  Gentleman  whom 
he  addressed  might  pass  the  antnnni  of 
his  days  aerene  and  happy — that  hia  nse*^ 
fulness  might  be  protnicted-^that  at  a 
very  distant  day  be  might  come  to  his 
grave  in  a  full  age,  like  a  ahopk  of  totn 


fsHy  ripe  la    its 

misht  be  tntrodnced  by  the  many  wbom 
be  had  surriTedy  b«t  to  wbom  his  labomv 
bid  been  blessed,  into  the  immediate  pre- 
tence of  that  SaTionr  wbom  he  had  long 
aod  fuOifollT  beld  np  to  rinnen^that  by 
Him  he  might  be  welcomed  with  '  a  welK 
dose,  good  and  faithful  aenrant* — and  tbilt 
be  might,  at  the  great  day  of  the  final 
cootnmmation  of  aU  thisga,  appear  before 
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then  he  the  law  of  Cbritt  ia  inscribed,  not  on 
•ilrer  and  gold,  but  on  the  fleshly  tables 
of  the  heart ;  and  the  characters  of  this 
inscription  are  indelible,  and,  instead  of 
being  effaced  by  the  corroding  operation  of 
time,  will  be  distinctly  legible  through 
the  interminable  ages  of  eternity.  Ye  are, 
brethren,  the  living  epistles  of  Christ,  and 
1q  the  orderly  profession  of  his  Gospel, 
seen  and  read  of  all  men.     This  grace. 


bis  Master  and  his  Judge,  accompanied,  if    dispensed  to  you  by  the  instrumentality  of 

a  preached  Gospel,  not  only  glorifies  dod, 
but  gires  dignity  and  consistency '  to  your 
self-government  and  conduct;  so  that 
neither  the  accession  of  wealth,  nor  officii 
eleration,  nor  the  dark  days  of  adversity, 
will  alter  the  true  erangelical  character, 
hut  rather  give  an  occasion  for  the  visible 
display  of  its  abiding  and  holy  energy. 

'*A  Christian  too,  who  believes  that 
here  he  has  no  abiding  city,  and  is  seeking 
one  that  is  to  come,  is  in  no  way  disquali- 
fied for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which 
may  be  required  in  a  terrestrial  dty  o# 
transient  continuance.  This  opinion  of 
the  power  of  Christian  principle  has  been 
exemplified  in  former  years,  in  the  moral 
firmness  of  those  who  hare  honourably 
filled  the  chair  of  the  chief  magistrate; 
And  we  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  ex- 
this  place.  And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  Amplified  in  the  current  year,  by  our  Right 
nearly  half  a  century,  I  retire  from  my  Honourable  Friend  and  Brother,  who  will 
ftUtioo  with  onlooked  for  honour  and  not  be  found,  in  the  day  of  temptation, 
air<rction,  substantiated  by  this  '  authentic  a  pliant  osier,  but  an  oak,  sustained  by 
deed'  of  Christian  liberality.'  The  chief  those  unbending  aod  undecaying  principles 
magistrate  of  the  metropolis  of  the  em-  which  resemble  their  author,  Jesus  Christ, 
pirc,  being  voluntarily  prominent  in  this 
transaction,  enhances  the  value  of  your 
gilt,  as  to  the  circumstances  and  mode  of 
Its  presentation. 

*•  1  can  truly  say,  that  I  am  not  elated 
by  this  testimony  of  your  kindness,  but 
feel  deeply  humbled  liy  your  commends- 
tiod  of  my  pastoral  course;  for  I  can 


it  vers  tht  will  of  Heaven,  by  eveir  indi- 
vidual to  whom  hu  message  bail  been 
addressed. 

When  the  Lord  Msyor  bad  taken  his 
■eat,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton  read  the  sub- 
joined address. 

**  My  respected  friends— Hiis  splendid 
aad  valuable  gift,  and  especislly  the  man- 
ner in  which  yon  have  diosen,  to  present 
it,  I  feared  would  deprive  me  of  that  self- 
posaesnon  which  is  necessary  to  myad- 
dreaaiAg  yon  on  an  occasion  of  uncommon 
occurrence.  X  have  therefore  written  that 
which  I  shall  now  read. 

*'  I  cannot  forget  that,  at  the  aae  of 
twenty-three,  I  came  to  this  far-ramed 
city  •  with  my  sUif,*  and,  after  solemn 
ordination,  commenced,  with  much  fear 
and    trembling,   my  pastoral   labours  in 


the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

*'  I  take  leave  to  remind  you,  my  deaf 
friends,  that  a  liberal  profession  of  gospel 
truth  aod  order  brought  you  together,  and 
has  hitherto  kept  you  in  the  exercise  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  I  say — a 
Uberai  profession,  and  not  one  that  is  the 
offspring  of  bigotry,  of  interest,  of  neces- 


assurr  yon  that  1  have  an  abasing  sense  of    sity,  or  of  accident.    The  person  who  now 


my  many  deficiencies,  when  I  look  to  the 
great  standard  of  duty,  and  the  mors 
eminent  attainments,  and  more  abundant 
laboivs  of  many  of  my  brethren  in  the 
raimstry.  I  have  Hved  to  learn  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  be  humble,  without  dejection  $ 
or  animated,  without  self-complacency. 

*'  If  y  thoughts  are  carried  out,  on  this 
ahnost  unprecedented  occasion  among 
non-conformists,  to  the  vnspeakabU  gift  of 
God,  his  only  begotten  Son  ;  and  I  am  per* 
soadcd,  that  it  is  your  knowledge  of  this 
inspiring  theme,  that  has  induced  yon  to 
confer  tiiis  metallic  gift  on  one  of  the 
least  of  his  servants.  Silver  and  gold 
■rast  perish^  yea. 


•  ■  I        the  peat  globe  itself, 

Aad  all  that  it  iohents.  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  fision, 
leave  not  a  wreck  behind.' 

Bot,  tbnmgh  Jeans  Christ,  God  bss  dis-* 
fmed  bk  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  power 


addresses  you  has,  indeed,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  fallen  under  suspicion  upon  this 
point,  bet^use  be  has,  during  the  period 
of  his  pastorate,  associated  with  clergy* 
men  of  the  Establishment,  as  well  as  with 
others,  fiut  he  begs  to  appeal  to  factSt 
He  had  opportunity  to  have  returned  to 
the  hlcmrehy  from  which  he  respectfully 
seceded,  but  be  declined  to  avail  himself  of 
it.  He  has  educated  his  three  sons  at  his 
own  persouftl  cost,  for  the  ministry  among 
non-conformists.  They  heard  from  tbdr 
father  the  reasons  for  bis  preference  of 
chorch  communion ;  they  nave  beicome, 
from  instruction  and  from  choice,  dis- 
senting ministers ;  and  what  they  are  as 
such,  the  public  may  judge-— their  parlent 
pronounces  nothing.  I  trust  that  they, 
and  yon  also,  will  continue  to  exhibit  a 
libera]  and  dignified  dissent  from  the  en- 
dowed church,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cherish  a  friendly  regard  to  the  pious 
minifters  and  members  of  the  predominant 
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profeMioa  ol  thin  fiiToured  coantry,  is 
which  you  cijoy  liberty  SDd  peace.  For 
all  who  are  Uluminated  by  the  Spirit  of. 
God,  though  attached  to  different  forma 
of  wonhip,  are  umted  ia  one  spirit,  lutt 
as  oae  lamp,  united  to  a  thousand  *  lighted 
ia  various  places,  blend  in  one  kindred 
and  brilliaat.  blaze.  There  is  an  identity 
of  principle  in  the  hearts  of  the  ngene* 
rate,  which  will  produce  also  the  samo 
fruit  in  A  prince  and  a  peasant,  in  the, 
chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  and  citixens  of 
the  humblest  grad^  in  the  corporation. 

*'  May  I  offer  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  my  highly  esteemed  successor,  whom 
God  support,  and  long  preserve.  He  will, 
1  am  well  convinced,  exhibit  the  lihe- 
ralitv  of  sentiment  which  I  recommend^ 
for  he  is  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
head,  heart,  and  lungs  of  Christianity, 
to  lay  an  undue  stress  on  the  fringe  of 
the  garment,  worn  by  the  professori  of 
our  common  salvation.  I  congratulate 
^im,  moreover,  on  having  become  tho 
overseer  of  a  body  of  people,  not  de- 
based by  a  mixture  of  the  sceptical,  the 
seditious,  and  the  fraudulent;  but  who 
have  both  been  taught,  andhav^  learned, 
to  fear  God,  to  honour  the  King,  and  to 
love  the  brotherhood~a  people,  who  have 
behaved  reppectfuUy  and  generously  to 
his  predecessor  for  more  than  eight  and 
forty  years,  and  have  been  at  peace  among 
themselves— a  people,  who  have  given 
practical  illustration  of  the  justice  of  the 
statement,  that  the  harmony  of  soctetiea 
is  best  preserved  by  every  one's  accurate 
knowlejge  and  faithful  performance  of 
the  duW  of  his  appou^ed  place  and  sta- 
tion. O  that  after  a  lengthened  day  of 
•uccessful  labour  in  this  eligible  ataiion, 
the  retirement  of  the  present  pastor  may 
he  even  moie  auspicious  than  that  of 
hii  predecessor  I  May  the  benedictions, 
oiingled  with  the  regrets  of  the  flock 
4^ttend  his  departure,  and  may  he  be  fis* 
Toured  with  a  succevor,  who  may  be  eu" 
iitled  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
-posterity,  for  the  advantagea  *  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual,'  which  he  shall 
In^trumentally  impart  to  them  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church* 

«  In  concluding  this  valedictory  aoiem- 
«ity,  I  present  to  the  congregation*  the 
ipembers  of  the  committee,  the  parents, 
jmd  the  yoaa^  persons  In  this  assembly, 
my  most  conUal  thanks,  not  for  this  act 
4if  munificence  alone,  but  for  the  various 
tokens  of  Christian  kindness,  which,  lil^e 
<«fresbing  streams,  have  attended  my 
Joumeyings  in  the  wilderness,  as  your 
anhordiaate  leader.  Before  maay  years 
are  past,  we  shall  enter  a  yet  wntrolddei^ 
path;  but  the  good  Shepherd  has  pror 
mised  to  be  with  us,  and  will  drive  al) 
our  fean  awi^.  He  will  conduct  ua  into 
the  rich  pastnres,  af^A  by  the  side  of  the 
-chryit^  nrar  f4  thatplOMnt  Uod,  whcr^ 


you 


[FebriMury, 

*  ftere  ahatt  be  one  fold,  and  one  ahep* 
herd.' 

«  I  have  only  to  request,  that  yon  would 
add  to  your  beneficence,  on  this  occaaion, 
the  charity  of  vour  prayers,  that  I  may 
end  my  days,  which  caopot  now  be  many, 
under  the  powerful  and  cheering  iAflnenoe 
of  '  the  truth  once  delivered  to  the  saints,* 
for  which  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the 
course  of  my  ministry,  to  contend  with 
sincerity^  with  earnestness,  and  thanke  be 
to  God,  not  without  success 

**  Now  unto  Him  who  u  able][to  keep 

on  from  falling,  and  to  present  you  fanlt- 
before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with 
exceeding  joy  ;  to  the  only  wise  God,  oar 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion 
and  power,  both  now  and  ever.    Amen." 

The  preceding  address  having  been  con* 
eluded,  a  short  and  solemn  pause  of  sUenoe 
ensued;  when  the  Rev.  John  Clayton^  jun, 
rose,  and  spoke  neariy  to  the  following 
effect  :«- 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  being  totally  unac-: 
quainted  with  the  orders  of  this  aervice. 
may  I  request  your  permission  (if  t  shall 
not  disturb  your  arrangements)  to  say  n 
fiew  words  on  this  highly  interesting  occa- 
aion. For,  as  I  have  fa«en  gazing  at  the 
surroundiqg  scenery,  and  musing  upon  the 
things  which  i  have  hejMrd,  I  have  felt  the 
fire  kindling  within  me,  and  I  can  hardly 
refrain  from  speaking  with  qiy  tongue- 
Interesting,  Sir,  such  an  engagement  must 
be  to  the  late  PAbTon  of  this  church  and 
congregfition,  while  be  is  called  to  accept 
so  valuable  an  expression  of  the  uacooled 
affisction  of  a  people,  among  whom  he  haa 
labouied  for  a  period  of  neariy  50  years, 
with  so  much  acceptance  and  aucceas. 

•'  Interesting  it  ipnat  be  to  the  reu^ious 
COMMUNITY  from  which  mviieloved  Fa-» 
ther  has  recently  seared,  while  they  have 
|he  satisfaction  to  perceive,  that  the  sepa- 
ration which  baa  taken  piiicsi  has  not  been 
9ffkeUd  amidst  the  storm  of  strife  and 
tngry  debate,  nor  in  the  auUcn  and  omi- 
nous calm  of  secret  alienation  of  heart, 
but  amidst  the  quickening  bneeKca  of  de- 
votion, and  in  the  OjUa  atnposphtre  of 
Christian  jove. 

<*  Inteiresting  it  must  be  to  the  pceseat 
higMy  valued  MiiiifT^R  of  this  place; 
while  he  is  funM>h|td  with  so  conspicooof 
^  proof  of  the  reciprocal  affection  of  the 
former  pastor  and  ^  flock,  and  seea,  i« 
this  splendid  giU,  a  pledge,  th^t,  not  only 
In  the  fire  and  enthuaiasm  of  bis  yootb, 
bu^  in  his  sober  autump,  and  even  in  the 
Pecember  of  his  lifie^  he  is  likely  to  be 
surrounded  by  those  who  will  rpntinipr, 
with  unabated  friendship,  to  cheer  1dm  by 
thetr  assuraaces  of  attachment,  by  their 
prayen,  and  beneficent  ministrmtions. 

**  Interesting,  more  especially,  is  thta 
solemnity,  to  those  of  us  who  flonn  a  part 
of  THE  FA^||.Y  of  the  preceding  speaker. 
|t  .t«k£a  pn  Ma,  ia  thought^i  to  tte  eyiriteat 
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ptrti  of  cnr  Uitoiy,  ftnd  to  the  aceoes  of  tion  of  all  tUngi  shall  aMte.    Bat  when 

ov  childhood  and  jonth.    It  reuunda  na  the  fur  moroiiig  of  the  resurrection  shall 

of  the  period  when  we  were  first  hreqght  dawn,  and  the  dispersed  children  of  God 

to  tbii  temple*  and  consecrated  in  baptisai  shall  be  collected  together,  all  who  hare 

to  God  i  of  the  season  when  we  assembled  been  the  participants  of   the   spirit  and 

vith  the  worshippers,  and  began  to  lisp  grace  of  Christy  shall  meet  again,  in  a  tcm^ 

tbe  nanw  of  Jeans,  and  call  on  '  our  Fa«  pie  so  spacious,  as  to  contain  a  multltnde 

tber  who  is  in  hearen,' and  at  that  golden  which  no  man  can  n amber,  where  the 

hoar,  when,  bending  before  the  cross  of  endearing  reciprocitiea  of  a  perfect  cbai-' 

tbe  Sarionr,  we  sonendeved  oonelres  to  rity  shall  sofier  no  interruption,  where 

kim,  and  to  his  service  for  erer.    Stir-  an  encharistic  festiral  shall  be  celebrated', 

nMiading  friends  will  surely  Ibigire  us  if,  at  which  there  will  be   no   need  of  the 

V.  nch  a  meeting  as  this,  and  amidst  soch  chalices  of  silrer  and  gold,  and  where  the 

recollections  as  these,  we  drop  a  tesr  or  dcrout  and  delighted  assembly  shall  never 

tvo,  and  charitable  allowance  will  be  made  be  dissolved." 


if  tbe  speaker  discover  more  weakness  and 
efflbsrrasiment  thaa  his  endeared  brothers 
who  tit  by  his  tide.  This  assembly,  1  say, 
will  isgnredly  pardon  ns,  if  for  ooce  we 
jnibUdy  offrr  oor  gratefitl  acknowledg- 
meats  to  our  honoured  father,  who  has  oft 
cUrged,  ns  within  these  walls,  to  remem- 
ber oar  Creator  in  the  days  of  onr  youth, 
and  to  onrveatraMe  raolbar,  who,  as  we 
vers  gfooped  around  her,  fireqnantiy  be* 
deved  onr  head  with  the  tears  of  her  devo« 


The  solemnity  was  closed  b^  a  hymn^ 
and  a  short  devotional  exercise,  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Parsons. 


RBCBNT  DBATJia. 


Dec.  15,  1826,  died,  in  tbe  sixty-first 
rear  of  his  age,  at  Nnnn  House,  Kettering, 
Northamptonshire,  Mattiibw  Wilson, 
Esq.,  for  many  years  a  beloved  deacon  ift 
the  Independent  Chnrch  in  that  town. 
The  piety  of  this  excellent  man  was  of 


tioo,  sad  who  travailed  anew,  that  Christ     •'**  highest  order,  combinedwith  infiex- 


might  be  formed  in  oor  hearts  the  hope 
of  gkary.  We  have  not  the  '  cnp  and 
pittter,'  of  silver  and  gold  to  oflTer,  bat 
ve  prttent  the  devout  gratitnde  of  affec- 
tioBatc,  fiUal  hearta. 

'*  Gratitude,  Sir,  may  be  compared  to  a 
ftioat^  which  divides  itself  into  sevecal 
ttraiDS*  If  there  be  one  which  flows  to- 
aanbooriMriaits,  there  is  another,  which 


Ible  Integrity,  and  great  benevolence  and 
kindness.  Blessed  by  Divine  Providence- 
with  an  ample  fortune,  be  considered  H 
his  duty  therewith  to  promote  the  cause  of 
pure  religion,  and  to  relieve  tbe  dMiresses- 
of  the  poor  and  afilicted,  to  whom  his  bt* 
nevolence  was  most  extensive,  and  by 
whom  his  death  will  be  severely  fbit,  as 
well  as  the  church  and  congregation  with 


aov  rolls  in  •  quick  and  strong  current    ''hicb  he  was  more  immediately  connected. 


tovania  ym,  and  the  mem^en  of  the  reli- 
peta  Mctchf  in  tbe  midst  of  which  we 
mod.  We  will  not  employ  words  of 
coBipUawnt  and  adnUtion.  We  sincerely 
thaak  you  for  all  your  past  kindnessesi 
ttd  your  preeenl  memorial  of  unbroken 
>*g>nL  We  feel  onrselvea  in  the  situation 
of  the  younger  of  the  three  sons,  who  were 
Udea  by  an  Eastern  Lady  to  fiimiah  her 
vith  aa  expresaion  of  their  love,  before 
>he  vest  a  long  Journey.  One  brought  a 
Barbie  tablet  with  the  inscription  of  her 
ottot ;  another  presented  her  with  a  rich 
Sviasd  of  firagrant  flowers ;  and  the  third 
ttterrd  ber  presence,  and  thus  accosted 
^ :  **  Mothier,  1  have  neither  marble  ta- 
^}  nor  fhignni  aoMgay,  bnt  1  have  a, 
■KAKT.  Here  your  name  is  engraven, 
^  your  memory  Is  precious,  and  thb 
heart,  full  of  affection,  will  follow  you, 
vfaerrveryou  travel,  and  remain  witii  you, 
vberever  yon  repose.' 

**  Allow  me  only  to  add.  Sir,  that  I 
>>aoot  but  consider  this  Service  as  a  veff 
opnsaive  type  of  that  which  shall  Uke 
fhoe  ia  fottte,  holh  !•  this  worid,  and  in 
^  whidi  Is  10  e^mt.  Tbe  hov  fhst  ap- 
proaches, when  WW  ^bail  be  socoessively 
•Twx^dfron  each  other  at  the  tomb,  la 
|hc  daritsoBe  chambers  of  which  o«r 
Mies  ihsH  ihHBber,  tiil  the 


After  leafing  the  bnlk  of  hie  pn>peity 
(which  was  very  ample)  amongst  bis  fit* 
mily,  he  bequeathed  several  handsome  le- 
gacies for  religious  and  charitable  purposes* 

Died  at  Dublin,  in  December  last,  Jamr* 
DiOGEs  La  Touchb,  Esq.  well  known 
in  the  Sister  Kingdom  as  an  etalightened 
Christian  philanthropist.  Me  par^uhtfly 
devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  tho 
Sunday  School  System  in  Ireland— HMsisted 
at  the  formation  of  "  the  Sunday  School 
Society  for  Ireland,*'  and  in  1809  became 
its  Secretary;  and  during  1^  years  he 
watched  over  its  concerns  with  anxloua 
solicitude,  and  laboured  with  unabated 
zeal,  and  nBwnued  dil^genee,  to  piwote 
ita  important  objects. 

Though  a  member  of  the  Establiabed 
Ghweh,  his  spirit  was  too  eatholic  to  ha 
sbait  up  by  the  bounds  of  a  party,  and  hia 
liberal  aid  was  cheerfnDy  afforded  to  pro- 
mote the  kintdom  or  Jesoa,  wheftlier 
aoBMMigat  ChBrcbasen  or  Dissenters. 

Died,on  Friday,  Jan.  5, 1826,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age.  His  Aoyal  Hioiinbss^ 

FR<ftBRICK  DUKB  OF  YORK  AND  AL- 
BANY, dec,  dec,  next  brother  to  our  gra- 
doaa  Sovereign  Geofge  the  4lh.  The  dr- 
euuMtaacea  of  his  Aoyal  Highness's  pro- 
tracted illaess  and  death  ai«  already  befove 
the  poblie,  and  we  only  notice  Ihia  aaelan* 


112  AchunoledgmmU  and  Mmor  Correipandaux. 

choW  ereiit  to  leeord  the  consistent  loyalty  jciune  in  contact  with  a  trugon,  near  Strat* 

of  the  dissenting  cburcbes.    Most  of  the  ford,  by  which  they  were  tinrown ;  and  tlie 

pulpits  in  the  metropolis  were  hung  with  wheel  passing  over  Mr.  W.'s  chest,  be 

mourning,  and  the  solemn  providence  was  shortly  after  expired, 
improved  by  many  of  their  ministers,  while         Died  recently,  the  renerable  aod  Rer. 

the  most  affectionate  supplications  were  William   Hughes,  of  Dinas   mywddo, 

offered  to  the  Almighty  God,  on  behalf  of  Merionethshire,   North  Wales,    a    most 

oar  bereaved  and  sorrowing  Monarch.  laborious  and  devoted  minister  of  Jetas, 

Died  during  thelast  month,  John  Mason  much  beloved  and  deplored  in  the  Priaci- 

Good,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.     This  able  palitv. 

physician  and  laborious  author  was  a  son        Died,  at  Islington,  on  Jan.  25tfa,  in  tlie 

of  the  Rev.  Peter  Good,  a  dissenting  mi-  60th  year  of  his  age,  Th£  Krv.  John 

nister,  successively  pastor  of  the  Congre*  Evans,  LL.D.,  for  many  years  Pastor  of 

rational  Churches  at  Epping  and  Welling-  the  General    Baptist    Church,    Worship 

borough.     That    gentleman    married    a  Street  Shoredltch.    The  Doctor  was  bora 

daughter  of  the  excellent  and  Rev.  John  at  Usk,  Monmouthshire,  1767,  and  edo- 

Mason,  M.  A.,  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  cated  at  the  Baptist  Academy,   Bristol, 

Self- Knowledge,   whoso  venerated  name  from  which  he  remored  to  King's  College, 

was  borne  by  the  lamented  subject  of  this  Aberdeen,  in  1787,  where  he  took  a  Mm- 

notice.    Dr.  J.  M.  Good  has  given  to  the  ter  of  Arts  degree, 
members  of  his  own  profession,  aod  the         In  Nor.  1791,  be  settled  in^  London, 

public,  works  which  will  long  secure  him  a  and  has  sustained,  with  great  respecUbi- 

place  in  the  first  class  of  medical  writers  i  lity,  his  literary  and  professional  character, 
and  his  unwearied  industry  euabled  him  to 

publish  several  valuable  works  on  science  removals— notices,  &c. 

and  general  literature.  The  Rev.  John  Witten1>nry,  of  Daveo- 

His  death  is  a  loss,  not  only  to  the  try,  Northamptonshire,  has  accepted  an 

republic  of  letters,  but  to  the  friends  of  invitation  to    the  pastoral  office  in  the 

biblical  literature,  as  his  attainments  in  congregational    church    at    St.    Neot'a, 

oriental  studies  were  highly  respectable,  Huntingdonshire,  vacant  by  the  removal 

He  published,  in  1803,  Song  of  Sangi,  or  of  the  Rev.  R.  Halley  to  Highbury  Col- 

Sacre^hldyUf  from  the  Hebrew,  mth  Notet,  lege. 

8«0. ;  and,  in  1812,  The  Book  qf  Job,  lUe*  We  understand  that  the  Independent 
ralU^  tramiated  from  the  origiaal  Hebrew,  Church  at  Gosport,  lately  under  the  pas- 
mid  reOored  to  itt  natural  Arrangement,  tnth  toral  care  of  the  Rev.  'Dr.  Bogoe,  haw 
NoUt,  fc.  8iw.;  both  of  which  are  justly  given  an  unanimous  invitation  to  the  Rev. 
esteemed.  He  republished  Seif- Knowledge,  J.  J.  Carmthers,  who  for  some  years 
with  notes,  and  a  life  of  his  maternal  an-  laboured  as  a  Missionary  in  the  Crimea, 
oestor.  and  that  he  has  accepted  the  call.     It  is 

Died,  Tuesday,  Jan.  9,  aged  76,  Mr.  remarkable,  that  two  eminent  Missionaries 

Samuel  West,  of  Gracechurch  Street,  have  succeeded  that  venerable   advocate 

London,  a  respected  member  of  the  So-  of  IVfissioos  in  his  offices  of  pastor  and 

ciety  of  Friends,  and  much  esteemed  in  tutor.     The  ordination  service   is  fixed 

the  Metropolis  for  his  actire  services  in  for  Wednesday,  the  14th  February;  and 

Bible  Associations,  and  his  general  phi-  we  hear  that  Dr.  Henderson  is  to  give  the 

lanthropy.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  charge. 

are  distressing  and  admonitory.    He  was  '    Tbe  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  Untver* 

going,  on  the  eveniug  it  occurred,   with  sity  and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen,  have 

a  friend  to  attend  one  of  his  favourite  conferred  upon    the   Rev.   John    Hum- 

meetings,  the  Bible  Association  at  Wal-  phrys,  of  London,  the  degree  of  Doctor 

thamstow,  when,  through  the  darkness  of  of  Laws, 
the  evening,  tbe  chaise  in  which  they  rode 

-      ■  ■    -  -  ,  .     .       r      .  -     K  ' 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  AND  MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications  have  l>een  received  during  the  past  month  from  the  Rev.  O.  Redford 
—Dr.  J.  P.  Smith— James  Mathesou-*C.  N.  Davies-^W.  Walford*— J.  Whitridge— 
Joseph  Cottle — John  Bruce— J.  Clayton,  Jun.— D.  Jones — J.  E.  Good* 

Alto  from  Messrs.  J.  Edmeston~W.  S.  Matthews— C.  J.  Metcalfe— W.  Jones — B. 
Hanbnry— J.  Woodford,  Jnn.-^Thoiiias  Hoskins— J.  Johnston— E.  Slade — H.  K. 
Smtthera— Sigma— Consistency —A.  B.—TheogniS— James  —  Flavins  —  Dissentiens 
Seoex««-Jacobus — Emendator. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  recdve  ihe-Memoir»  to  which  our  fiaepd  J.  W.,  Jon.  alladea. 

We  haverecaved  a  list  of  the  CongrsgationalChurcheain  the  sevenl  counties  of  Nortk 
Wales,  which  will  appear,  with  other  lotions,  in  our  nest  Snpplement. 

The  communication  from  a  Lover  of  Conti$teney,  b  left  at  our  Bookseller's.  What 
■dvantMe  could  result  from  its  publieation  ? 

The  Anend  of  Tlieognis  may  be  supplkd  witli  the  finl  or  second  volume  pi  the  New 
Series,  in  boards,  if  he  chooses. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  AARON  WICKENS, 

rUTOR  OF  THE  CONORBCATIONAL  CHURCH,  GREAT   DUNMOW,   ESSEX. 


The  pen  of  bio^aphy  is  never 
more  suitably  employed  than  in 
delioeatiog  the  character  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  who  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  into  eternity 
without  a  CO  temporary  record  of 
tbeir  actions  and  their  virtues.  In 
the  number  of  such  persons  roust 
be  reckoned  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  The  Rev.  Aaron  Wick- 
ens  was  born  in  the  year  1714, 
at  Tadley,  near  Whitchurch,  in 
Hampshire.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  is  described  as  having 
been  a  worthy  and  respectable 
man.  He  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  surviving  his  son,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  for  a  period 
of  several  years. 

With  the  means  of  Mr.  Wick- 
eos'  first  religious  impressions  the 
writer  is  not  acquainted;  but,, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing at  the  age  of  nineteen  become 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry  among 
tbe  CongregatiQnal  Dissenters,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  concerns  of 
eternity  in  his  youth.  Mr.Wickens 
''^cciv^  his  education  for  the  mi- 
nistry in  the  Acaderoy,iformerly  at 
Mile  End,  but  which  in  the  year 
17G9  was  removed  to  Homerton. 
On  tbe  completion  of  his  prepait:- 
tory  studies,  wliich  was  in  the  same 
year  as  tlie  removal  of  tbe  Aca- 
^^mv,  he  was  invited  to  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  the  Protestant- 
dissenting  Church  at  Great  Dun- 
mow.  The  invitation  was  accept- 
ed* and  on   the  23d  of  October, 
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1770,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  office.  Mr.  Angus,  of 
Bishop's  Stortford,  Mr.  Davidson, 
of  Rocking,  and  Mr.  Towle,  of 
London,  conducted  the  principai 
parts  of  the  service.  This  ordi- 
nation took  place  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  of  Mr.  Fell  at  Thax- 
ted,  when  the  same  ministers  deli- 
vered the  several,  discourses,  which 
were  published. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Wickens,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  spent  in 
the  same  town,  and  in  the  same 
quiet  though  active  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  does 
not  furnish  many  particulars  on 
which  the  pen  of  the  biographer 
can  fix.  But  if  the  lives  of  per- 
sons whose  race  is  run  within  a 
narrower  limit -are  less  entertain- 
ing than  the.  lives  of  suoh  as 
moved  in  a  wider  sphere,  they  are 
more  extensively  imitable,  and 
therefore  mere  extensively  useful. 
Nor  does  the  life  of  a  man  so 
properly  consist  in  a  record  of 
whither  he  went  and  what  he  satv, 
as  in  an  account  of  the  way  in 
wjiich  he  thought  and  acted.  The 
life  of  Mr.  Wickens  does  not  even 
supply  the  variety  which  a  series 
of  library  productions  affords.  A 
single  sermon  is  the  only  piece 
which  he  sent  to  the  press.  This 
sermon  is  entitled,  "  .General  Hints 
concerning  the  mutual  Duties  of 
Pastors  and  Churches."  It  was 
preached  at  Chelmsford  in  1770, 
before  the  County  Association  of 
Dissenting  Ministers,    was    pub* 
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lished  at  their  request,  and  is  dis-  standings ;  and  he  displayed  the 

tinguished  by  a  perspicuous  ar-  religion  ofChrist  in  all  its  beauties, 

rangenient.  a  lucid  style,  and  a  He  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  suc- 

correct  acquaintance  with  the  to-  cessive  hours  in  informing  the  mind, 

pics  which  the  preacher  discusses,  or  in  removing  the  doubts,  of  a 

Mr.  Wickens  did  not  confine  day-labourer :  a  sacrifice  of  time 
his  ministerial  services,  or  his  at-  to  a  useful  but  unostentatious  of- 
teropts  to  do  good,  to  the  people  fice,  which  none  but  a  studious 
at  Dunmow,  but,  agreeably  to  the  man  can  folly  appreciate, 
command  of  the  great  Head  of  the  During  a  considerable  portion 
Church,  **  went  out  into  the  high-  of  the  life  of  Mr.Wickens,  tne  con- 
ways  and  hedges  to  compel  men  srcgation  at  Dunmow  was  in  a 
to  come  in."  He  established  a  flourishing  condition ;  but  an  event 
week-day  evening  lecture  at  Hieh  took  place,  during  the  latter  years 
Roding,  which  subsists  till  the  of  his  ministry,  by  which  his  aadi- 
present  day.  Assisted  by  the  late  tory  was  considerably  diibinisbed. 
excellent  Mr.Thorogood,  of  Bock-  This  was  the  erection  of  a  new 
ing,  he  maintained  a  J<ord's-day  meeting-house,  and  the  formation 
and  week-day  evening  lecture  ^i  of  a  church  at  Stebbing.*  This 
an  old  and  nearly  deserted  meet-  event  has  proved  happy  in  the  eic- 
ing-house  at  Stebbing.  In  this  istence  of  two  christian  churches, 
village,  long  before  the  education  prosperous  in  themselves,  and 
of  the  poor  was  an  object  of  much  n-iendly  to  each  other:  hot  how 
attention,  he  paid  for  the  instruc-  far  the  separation  was  justifiable  in 
tion  of  several  poor  children  in  a  its  commencement,  the  writer  does 
day-school.  He  was  accustomed  not  feel  himself  competent  to  de- 
to  hold  a  religious  meeting  at  cide.  It  must,  however,  be  ackiiow- 
Stebbing  Ford,  where  it  was  his  ledged,  that  the  separatists  were 
plan  to  discuss  a  question,  which  not  guilty  of  the  great  indiscretion 
had  been  proposed  to  him  by  some  (to  use  the  mildest  term)  of  in- 
of  his  auditory  at  the  preceding  viting  a  minister  without  poattess- 
meeting.  A  few  years  since,  the  ing  the  means  of  supporting  the 
writer  received  into  the  church  worship.  It  is  gratifying  to  add, 
over  which  he  presides  an  aged  that,  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
person,  who  attributed  his  abiding  death  of  Mr.  Wickens,  the  con- 
religions  impressions  to  a  dis-  gregation  at  Dunmow  gradually 
course  delivered  on  one  of  these  increased,  and  that,  under  the  mi- 
occasions,  nistry  of  his  excellent  saceessor,  it 

Few    men    have    possessed  a  has  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity 

greater  aptitude  for  the  pastoral  unequalled  ih  any  preceding  period 

office,  or  have  more  diligently  and  of  its  history. 

successfully  discharged  its  obli-     

gations,  than  the  excellent  subject  *  Tmditioa  reporu,  that  tbe  ehareh  now 

of  this   memoir.      His  conversa-  Macrobliog  at  Ouomow  origioally  net  ia 

Uonal   talents  were   of  the  first  ^^;»^"»»e5  from  whcnce,jn  tbe  close 

J  1  ,  X  J  -L  of  the  tyraDDT  of  the  Stuarts,  it  was  re- 
order, ana  he  consecrated  tbem  moved  to  the  mow  public  sitmittonirtiidi 
to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  it  now  occupies.  But  whether  this  tra- 
the  service  of  his  Master.     In  the  ditipn  be  correct  or  not,  the  sedosion  of 

instrucUon  of  the  young  and  igno-  \^"*^'  :^'^\  ll^V*  ***,  ^r""  ^"^1?^ 

....                ^               A    ^  *L  at  the  penod  referred  lo  a  large  number  of 

rant,  m  the  encouragement  of  the  p^ons  persons,  and  tbiwigh  which  there 

hopeful,  in  the  direction  of  the  in-  was  formerly  no  road,  would  consCHnta 

quiring,  ho   spared  no  time,   no  »  ▼e«7  •HgiWe  spot  for  the  worship  of  the 

pains.  He  divested  intricate  poinlfl  ff"f*^"^  nonconformistfc     '^^  « 

r  al  •-  j«iE     !*•        V  •      •       *i-  Quakers'  meeting-bouse  in  tbu  viluge, 

of  their  difficulties,  bnngmgthem  ^^,,^  ,„  tbe  6rick.w«k  the  date  3 

ito  tbe  level  of  common  under*  l€72> 
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On  Penddam  Pfmdpki. 


In  tbe  public  cooceras  of  the 
disseniiiig  body  io  the  county 
where  he  resided,  Mr  Wickeus 
took  a  promittent  part.  For  some 
years  be  was  Secretary  to  tke 
Associated  Congregational  Mini- 
sters €)i  Essex.  To  hiniy  in  con- 
JQDctioo  with  the  late '  estimable 
Mr.  Parry » then  of  little  Baddow, 
and  afterwards  of  Wynfondley,  the 
Benevolent  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  necessitous  Wiaows  and  Chil- 
dren of  Protestant  Dissenting  Mi- 
nisters in  the  Counties  of  £ssex 
and  Hertford,  is  principally  in- 
debted for  its  existence:  and  in 
bim  the  Congregational  Union, 
for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge and  Practice  in  the  County 
of  Essex,  had  an  able  advocate 
and  an  enlightened  counsellor. 

The  reputation  which  Mr. Wick- 
ens  had  attained  for  wisdom  and 
tprightaees,  occasioned  his  advice 
to  be  frequently  sought  in  cases  of  the  burial-ground  adjoining  tbe 
difficulty.  He  was  especially  the  meeting-house  of  his  church.  Mr. 
adviser  of  his  younger  brethren  in  Cooper,  of  Chelmsford,  delivered 
the  ministry,  who,  if  they  were  an  address  at  the  grave ;  and  Mr. 
possessed  of  the  qualities  which  Thorogood,  of  Booking,  preached 
he  deemed  requisite  to  the  dne  a  funeral  sermon  from  Ueb.  ziii. 
discharge  of  their  work,  ever  7, 8. 
found  in  him  a  friend,  and  in  his  (to  he  omtimud,) 

house  a  home. 
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For  several  months  before  hw 
decease,  the  health  of  Mr.  Wick- 
ens  had  been  gradually  declining; 
but  he  continued  his  public  ser- 
vices till  within  a  lew  weeks  of 
his  death.  At  length  his  dis- 
order increased  rapidly,  ^nd  on 
April  80,1799,  he  was  numbered 
with  the  dead. 

A  few  yean  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Wickens  formed  a  matrimo- 
nial connection  with  a  lady  who 
for  a  considerable  time  survived 
her  husband.  Their  family  con* 
sisted,  at  his  death,  of  two  sons 
and  a  daughter,  of  whom  the 
younger  son  only  renutins.  To 
him  the  reader  will  be  indebted 
for  whatever  instruction  or  plea- 
sure he  may  receive  in_perusing 
the  extracts  from  Mr.  Wickens' 
papers,  which  shall  be  inserted  in 
a  subsequent  number, 

Mr.  Wickens  was  interred  in 
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ON  PERNICIOUS  PRINCIPLES. 

Part  III.  (emUmued.) 

Universal  Restaraiion. 

Wk  enter  again  upon  the  con- 
•ideation  of  the  profound  and  aw- 
ful, yet  most  necessary  and  impor- 
tantsubject,  the  everlasting  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  in  tbe  future 
world,  la  the  last  paper,  your  atten- 
tion, courteous  reader,  was  called 
to  three  axioms,  or  fundamentiil 
considerations,  which  are  either 
self-evident,  or  capable  of  being 
sstis&ctorily  proved,  and  of  which 
the  right  apprehension  and  full 
conviction  are  absolutely  necea- 


sary  to  the  proper  consideration  of 
the  subject  before  us.  These  were, 
1.  That  sin  de$erveM  some  punish- 
ment; 2.  That  God  a/one,  the 
Being  of  inintte  holiness  and  jus- 
tice, wisdom  and  goodness,  is 
competent  to  determine  wkat  pu- 
nishment ought  to  be  inflicted 
upon  sin;  and,  8.  That  the  de- 
cision of  God,  made  known  to  us 
in  his  word,  is  our  only  sure  and 
certain  ground  of  knowledge  upon 
this,  ss  upon  every  other,  doctrine 
of  revelation.  We  then  proceeded 
to  consider  the  opinion  of  those 
who  think  that  an  eternal  punish- 
ment of  sin  would  not  be  jittl»  and 
9  t 
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thaty  coosequenUy,  the  wicked  in  gracious,  kind,*  and  mercifal  chas* 
hell  will  survive  their  sufferings,  tisement,  which  will,  in  due  time, 
and  arrive  at  a  period  when  they  have  the  effect  of  bringing  all  who 
will  have  endured  altthe  punish-  have  died  wicked  and  impenitent 
ment  that  justice  requires,  so  that,  back  to  a  state  of  perfect  virtue 
they  will  be  liberated  as  a  matter  and  happiness.  Upon  this  doc- 
of  coigrse.  Upon  this  supposition  trine  ^e  have  offered  to  you  our 
we  remarked,  1st,  That  nothing  Jirst  remark ;  vie.  that,  most  clear- 
could  make  it  credible  but  a  posi-  ly  and  incontrovertibly,  it  repre« 
tive  declaration  or  promise  from  sents  the  condition  of  those  who 
God :  yet  no  such  intimation  from  die  under  the  guilt  and  dominion 
the  supreme  authority  is  even  pre-  of  their  sins,  as  a  condition  of 
tended :  on  th%  contrary,  the  word  mercy,  an  unspeakable  good,  a 
of  inspiration  is  not  merely  silent  subjection  to  the  greatest  kindness, 
upon  any  such  expectation,  but  it  the  highest  and  most  valuable 
contains  assertions  which  are  di-  blessing  that  is  possible  under  all 
r6ctly  contrary  to  it.  2dly,  That  the  circumstances:  for  what  is  it, 
this  opinion  proceeds  upon  the  but  a  most  benevolent  and  effi- 
assumption  that  the  future  punish-  cacious  method  of  conferring  upon 
ment  of  the  wicked  will  be  an  them  the  greatest  good,  that  good 
arbitrary  and  external  infliction  of  which  all  the  means  of  divine 
mechanical  pain,  whereas  its  essen-  grace  and  wisdom,  in  the  present 
tial  nature  and  its  principal  source  life,  had  been  unable  to  attain  7 
are  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  But  evidence  was  adduced,  fron 
a  being  given  up  to  the  un utter-  the  infallible  word  of  truth,  to 
able  horrors  which  are  the  na-  show  that  this  undeniable  infer- 
turalefFects  of  that  consciousness,  ence  from  the  sentiment  under 
3dly,  That,  upon  this  scheme,  a  consideration  is  a  most  direcf  and 
most  astonishing  contrariety  of  daring  contradicHen  to  the  plainest 
state  would  finally  be  produced  and  strongest  declaration  of  the 
in  the  regions  of  blessedness :  one  Most  High  God. 
party  ascribing  all  their  happiness  We  now  pursue  the  train  of 
to  the  infinite  mercy  and  grace  of  considerations  upon  this  solemn 
God,  through  the  boundless  con-  subject,  by  submitting  to  you  a 
descension  of  the  Redeemer  ;  and  second  remark : 
another  party,  owing  nothing  to  ii.  Throughout  the  whole  word 
divine  goodness,  not  at  all  in-  of  God,  whenever  the  pains  and 
debted  to  grace  and  mercy,  re-  sufferings  of  any  are  referred  to  as 
ceiving  no  favour,  and  having  no  duutisemenU  or  corrective  dispen- 
acknowledgments  to  make.  How  sations,  they  are  always  described 
far  this  is  reconcilable  with  the  in  a  manner  coam^en^  with  this  in- 
uniform  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  tention  :  the  language  of  kindness 
which  every  where  teaches  that  is  intermingled  with  that  of  re- 
the  salvation  and  all  the  happi-  proof,  and  intimations  are  continu- 
ness  of  sinful  men  will  be  owing  ally  given  of  support  and  encou- 
solely  to  the  forgiving  mercy  and  ragement,  alleviation  and  comfort, 
infinite  love  of  God,  is  left  for  Such  as  the  following,  for  in- 
you  to  judge.  Our  second  object  stance,  is  the  style  of  the  Scrip- 
of  attention  was  the  more  gene-  tures  with  regard  to  the  heaviest 
rally  received  hypothesis,  that  the  afliicUons  by  God's  chastising 
sufferings  of  the  wicked,  in  the  rod.  *<  The  Lord  will  not  cast  off 
world  to  come,  will  not  be  of  the  for  ever ;  but,  though  he  cause 
nature  of  a  punishment  orpenalty,  grief,  yet  will  he  have  compas- 
but  will  be  nothing  else  than  a  sion,  according  to  the  multitude 
course    of  fatherly  discipline,  a  Qf  his  m^cies :   for  he  doth  not 
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afflict  williDgly,   nor    grieve  the 
chiMren  of  men.     Behold  I  happy 
is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth. 
Therefore,  despise  not  thou  the 
chaBtening  of  the  Almighty ;  for 
he  make&  sore,  and  he  bindeth 
up ;  he  wonudethy  and  his  hands 
make  whole. — ^And,  though    the 
Lord  give  you  the  bread  of  ad- 
versity, and  the  water  of  affiiction, 
yet— thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word 
behwd  thee; — he    will    be   very 
gracious  unto  thee,  at  the  voice 
of  thy  cry. — Though  briers  and 
thorns  be    with   thee»    and   thou 
dwell  among   scorpions,    be   not 
afraid. — He    stayeth    his    rough 
wind  in  the  day  of  his  east  wind  : 
by  this,  therefore,  shall  the  ini- 
quity of  Jacob  be  purged ;   and 
this  is  all  the  fruit,  to  take  away 
his  sin. — He,  being  full  of  com- 
passion,   forgave    their    iniquity, 
and  destroyed  them  -not, — and  did 
not  stir  up  all  his  wrath. — I  am 
with  thee,  saith  the  Lord ; — I  will 
not  make  a  full  end  of  thee ;  but 
I  will  correct  thee  in  measure, 
and  will  not  leave  thee  wholly 
unpunished. — ^Think  it  not  strange 
concerning  the  liery  trial  which  is 
to  try  you. — As  many  as  I  love, 
I  rebuke  and  chasten  :   be-  zeal- 
ous, therefore,  and  repent.*^ 

Thus  we  see,  that  when  God 
iuflicts  suffering  as  the  means  of 
chastisement,  he  always  reveals  his 
purpose  of  mercy;  and,  the  more 
reaaily  and  effectually  to  answer 
that  purpose,  he  annexes  precepts, 
admonitions,  invitations,  encou- 
ragements, and  precious  promises, 
all  declaring  the  gracious  object 
to  be,  "to  humble  thee,  and  to 

{>rove  thee,  to  do  thee  good  at  thy 
atter  end."  .But,  where  do  we 
find  the  slightest  intimation  of  this 
kind,  in  the  frequent,  numerous, 
*  and  copious  denunciations  of  the 
divine  vengeance  against  the  un* 
godly  in  the  future  world  7  Is  not 
that  always  conveyed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  unmixed,  unmitigated, 
and  absolutely  hopeless  perdition  ? 
Inobbd  it  is:  and  never  does 
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the  faintest  ray  of  mitigation,  or 
of  subserviency  to  a  merciful  in- 
tention, pierce  this  blackness  of 
darkness.  'The  scriptural  descrip- 
tions of  the  unseen  world  of  guilt 
and  punishment  are  all  in  the  very 
emphasis  of  misery  and  despera- 
tion. The  passages  which  were 
quoted  in  the  last  essay,  are  fdll 
and  decisive  to  this  purport;  and 
we  could  occupy  all  the  re- 
maining  space  allotted  to  this 
article,  in  the  mere  reciting  of 
additional  testimonies  from  the  in- 
spired volume.  All  combine  to 
say,  **  Woe  unto  the  wicked  !  •  it 
shall  be  ill  with  him. — Is  not  de* 
struction  to  the  wicked,  and  a 
strange  punishment  to  the  workers 
of  iniquity  ?"  The  distinction  is,  in- 
deed, stated  in  the  broadest  terms : 
**  The  Lord  irieth  the  righteous ; 
but  the  wicked,  his  soul  hateth : 
upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain 
snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a 
horrible  tempest:  this  shall  be  the 
portion  of  their  cup."  Those  who 
persevere  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
in  rebellion  against  the  law  and 
the  grace  of  God,  are  constantly 
spoken  of  as  abhorred,  condemn- 
ed, cursed,  cast  off,  rejected  for 
ever ;  as  stubble,  chaff,  and  dross, 
things  which  are  thrown  away  as 
totally  worthless,  and  without  the 
smallest  design  of  ever  gathering 
them  again.  Our  gpracious,  com- 
passionate, and  tender-hearted 
Redeemer,  never  once  departs 
from  this  terrible  style  of  speak- 
ing. He  represents  the  finally 
impenitent  as  the  vilest  and  most 
worthless  part  of  a  fisherman's 
draught,  fit  only  to  be  cast  away ; 
as  tares,  as  fruitless  branches,  as 
barren  trees,  mere  cumberers  of 
the  ground,  and  which  shall  be 
cast  into  the  fire.  They  shall  be 
tormented  in  that  flame  which  is 
unquenchable,  and  which  knows 
not  the  smallest  alleviation,  not 
even  that,  beyond  expression  in- 
considerable, of  a  drop  of  water 
to  cool  the  burning  tongue.  The 
meek  and  lovely  Jesus  will  himself 
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Cronounce  them  "  accursed  ;'^ 
e  will  command  them  to  depart 
from  his  presence,  as  objects  ab- 
solutely disgusting  and  insuffer- 
able; he  will  sentence  them  to 
everlasting  fire,  *and  the  never- 
dying  worm.  They  are  **  vessels 
or  wrath,''  fit  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  filled  with  the  terribie. 


rage  wicked  men  to  believe  that 
nothing  awaits  them  in  the  Suture 
state,  but  kind,  benign,  paternal 
chastisementy  and  perfect  happi- 
ness for  the  result,  should  five  m$ 
taiirfacticm  upon  the  inquiry. 
What  is  the  ground  of  their 
expectaUon  ?  What  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  found  a  sen- 


the  imyiterably  terrible,  display*  of  timent  of  such  vast  magnitude  and 
God's  righteous  vengeance;  and  consequence?  Is  it  reason,  or 
thus  ^' to  SHOW   his  wrath,"  to    justice,  or  mercy?     Do  they  an- 


the  awfuUv  astonished  universe, 
which  shall  witness  what  is  sin, 
and  what  is  its  desert ;  and  **  to 
make  his  power  known,''  that 
almighty  power  which  will  wield 
the  glittering  sword  of  retribution, 
and  plunge  it  into  the  souls  of 
those  who  now  scorn  his  mercy 
and  renounce  his  love,  and  whom 
**  he  b  enduripg  with  much  long- 
suffering,"  but  who  shall  then  ap- 
pear to  have  been  only  **  fitted  to 
destruction."  They  are  hrlers  and 
thorns,  who  are  nigh  unto  cursing, 
and  whose  end  is  to  be  burned. 
They  are  **  the  fearful,  and  un- 
believing, and  the  abominable,'and 
murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  liars, 
who  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and 
brimstone."  They  shall  "  drink 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  Ood, 
which  is  poured  out  without  mix- 
ture, into  the  cup  of  his  indigna- 
tion : — and  the  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ment ascendeth  up,  for  ever  and 
ever."  What  can  be  added  to 
this  description  ?  Can  any  de- 
clarations be  more  decisive  of  the 
question  before  us  ?  Can  any  state 

or  circumstances  be  even  imagined    formed  and  fixed  by  their  Maker 
more  opposite  to  the  ideas  of  pa-    and  Sovereign :  and  rtaean  is  not 


ticipate  salvation  in  another  world, 
for  those  who  refuse  salvation  in 
thi8,yrom  CAiisf  as  its  author  ?  Or, 
is  it  to  come  in  some  other  way ; 
wiihoui  him,  and  indepemdadhf  oi 
him?  Do  they  rest  it  upon  some 
promise  of  God  ?  or  do  they  pre- 
sume to  expect  it,  without  any 
warrant  or  authority  from  6od 
whatsoever? 

1.  Do  they  ground 'their  expec- 
tation on  what  they  call  the  dic- 
tates of  aafiire  and  reoMon? 

None,  we  trust,  esteem  more 
highly  than  we  do  the  just  dictates 
of  nature,  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  our  intellectual  faculty.  We  re- 
gard them  as,  in  fact,  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  through  his  works. 
In  whatever  way  the  deductions 
of  reason  can  be  employed  for  the 
discovery,  elucidation,  or  con- 
firmation of  trutli,  we  ought  to 
use  them  diligently,  and  thank- 
fully acknowledge  them  as  gifts 
from  the  Father  of  lights.  But 
nature  is  not  a  theory  of  doctrines, 
nor  a  collection  of  propositions; 
it  is  no  other  than  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  the  beings  which  com- 
pose the  dependent  universe. 


ternai  chastisement  and  cheering 
hope  7  O  let  the  sinners  in  Zion 
be  afraid ;  let  fearfulness  surprise 
the  hypocrites.  O  who  can  dwell 
with  the  devouring  flames?  who 
can  dwell  with  everlasting  burn- 
ings? 

iii.  A  third  consideration  de- 
mands the  most  serious  attention  ; 
and  this  is,  that  those  who  encou- 


itself  a  source  of  knowledge,  but 
it  is  a  faculty  or  instrument  for  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge.  Reason 
will  employ  itself  beneficially,  or 
the  reverse,  according  to  the  |^oo<l- 
ness  of  the  materials  upon  whicii 
it  works,  as  well  as  in  the  propor- 
tion of  its  own  skill  and  hdelity. 
Reason  could  no  more  discover 
truth,  in  any  department  of  know- 
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ledge,  vidboiftt  ooiiie  prerioos  pHa*  we  afe  williag  to  meet  thene  ob- 

ctples  of  communicated  trato  to  jections  upoa  their  own  fround. 

work  and  bntld   upoD,  than  the  With  refftfd  to  the  finti  we  would 

eye,  however    perrect   aad  well  ask  in  rejoinder.  Is  the  length  of 

adapted  as   tbe   organ  of  vision,  time  occupied  in  the  commission 

oottld  see  without  light*  of  an  offence,  the  proper  measure 

The  case  before  us  is  one  which  of  its  desert  of  punishment  7  £ren 

relates  to  the  moral  gOTornment  of  upon  .the  narrow  scale  of  human 

God,  and  his  will  and  parposes  affairs  in  the  present  life,  is  it  not 

with  respect  to  acconntable  beings  the  fact  that  crimes  tlie  most  dread  • 

is  the  inviKlble  state.    Here,  then,  ful,  which  excite  the  greatest  hor- 

we  can  derive  no  inforaiatioa  from  ror  in  onlv  hearing  of  them,  and 

Botione,  or  the  facts  and  appear-  which  produce  consequences  of  the 

aoces  of  the  sensible  world.    The  deepest,  the  most  widely  spread, 

things  of   eternity  are   not  cog-  and  the  most  permanent  injury  to 

sizable  by  our  senses ;   nor  can  individuals  and  to  communities^ 

they  be  subjected  to  the  discovery  may  be  perpetrated  in  a  very  short 

or  experiments  of  men :   wte  can  space  of  time  ?    What,  then,  is 

know  them  only  by  faith,  i.e.  re-  the  true  and  just  duert  of  sinf 

ceiving    the    authenticated    testi*  We  could   say  much  upon  this 

mony  of  UiM  who  is  alone  com-  question,  fetching  our  arguments 

petent  to  make  such  a  coramoni-  from  the  infinite  glory,  excellency, 

cstios,  the  God  of  ktuwiedge  and  and  amiableness  of  Him  against 

trmik.    That  testimony  Ood  *  has  whom  sin  is  committed ;  and  from 

given  to  us.    The  first  work  of  our  the  motives  and  extent  of  a  ra- 

retutmimg  faaiiiia  is  to  obtain  the  tional  creature's  obligations  to  love 

imamledge  of  that  testimony;  and  and  obey  its  divine  Lond:  bilt  we 

the  highest  and  best  dictate  of  our  waive  this  train  of  reasoning,  and 

reason  is  to  reeetee  that  testimony  adhere  to  our  principle  that  ike 

as    hrfaUMB    and    eternal   tmik.  ward  of  God  shall  decide ;  and  we 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  prin-  are  assured  that  the  decision  can- 

ciples  which  were  laid  down  in  not  but  be  the  wisest,  the  most 

the   last   paper,    that  God    onfy  equitable,  the  most  worthy  of  in- 

is  'competent  to  determine  what  finite  perfection, 

punishment    is   due   to   sin,  and  The  second  objection  insinuates 

that  his   testimony,    in   his  own  that  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon 

word,  is  our  only  ground  of  know-  the    divine    benevolence.    If  the 

ied^e  on  this  great  point.  Author  of  nature  were  to  permit 

But  onr  opponents  exclaim.  Is  any  of  his  creatures  to  be  eter- 

not  an  everlasting  punishment  by  nally  miserable.    But  who  is  qua- 

Ikr  too  severe  for  the  sins  of  a  lified  to  make  this  assertion  ?  or 

shofft  life?    and  is   it  consistent  who  is  a  fit  judge  upon  this  qnes- 

the  benevolence  of  God  to  tion,  except  the  glorious  Jehovah 


inflict  sufferings  so  unspeakably  himself?      It   is   always    looked 

iernhle  upon  any  of  his  creatures?  upon  as  contrary  to  reason  and 

In  asking  these  very  questions,  equity  for  a  man  to  be  judge  in 

(with  the  spirit  aad  design  which  his  own  case,  especially  if  it  be 

obviously  accompanies  them,)  rea-  a  critiinal  case,  and  he  be  the 

eoB  is  travelling  out  of  her  pro-  guilty  party.      We  are  the   cri- 

viace:    for  we-  shall  ever   firmly  minals,  found  guilty,  condemned, 

hold  to  oar  principles,  that  the  and  without  excuse  before  God. 

all-wise  and  holy  Sovereign  is  the  Are  we  the  persons  to  arraign  his 

ei^  Judge  of  tbe  question,  and  justice,  find  fault  with  his  deci- 

^^Avifeclanition  setibssiU   Yet  sions»  and  in  effect  summon  him 
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to  our  tribunal  ?  O  what  impiety 
and  •  infatuatioa  do,  we  betray ! 
O  how  much  wiser  and  better 
would  it  be  for  us  to  admit  (what 
is  TRUE,  whether  we  believe  it  or 
no)  that  sin  deserves  all  that 
God  has  threatened,  and  then  to 
act  sincerely  upon. this  admission, 
by  falling  before  his  righteous 
throne,  confessing  our  wickedness 
with  a  broken  heart,  and  suppli- 
cating for  that  mercy  which  He 
never  will  refuse  to  those  who 
seek  it  in  the  way  which  He  has 
prescribed!  It  becomes  us  to 
consider  that  God  is  not  merely 
the  author  of  nature,  and  the  kind 
supporter  and  benefactor  of  his 
creatures,  but  that  he  is  also  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  universe ; 
that  intelligent  and  accountable 
beings  form  the  most  important 
part  of  his  empire ;  that  it  is  in- 
finitely proper  and  becoming  in 
him  to  maintain  inviolate  the  ho- 
nours of  his  righteous  govern- 
ment; that  the  Deity  has  other 
perfections  besides  his  benevo* 
lence,  even  his  glorious  holiness, 
justice,  wisdom,  and  veracity; 
that  the  exercise  of  these  perfec* 
tlons  cannot  but  be,  from  their 
very  nature,  constant  and  inva- 
riable, but  that  the  exercises  of 
grace  and  mercy  must,  from  their 
very  nature  too,  be  optional  and 
sovereign;  and. that  He  alone  is 
competent  to  determine  what  law5 
and  rules,  and  what  measures  of 
administration,  are  necessary  for 
supporting  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe,  for  maintaining  the 
claims  and  interests  of  reciiivde 
united  with  benevolence,  and  for 
shewing  forth  the  grand  and  lovely 
perfections  of  Him  **  of  whom, 
and  through  whom,  and  to  whom 
are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  ^lory 
for  ever!"  We  confess  that  the 
permission  of  evil  is  the  great 
and  awful  problem  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  we  are  not  capa- 
ble of  resolving  it.  We  see  and 
deplore  (in  a  very  different  way. 
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we  trust,  from  that  of  those  who 
think  sin  a  little  evil,  easily  dis- 
pensed with,  or,  in  reality,  no  evil 
at  all,)  the  dreadful  reign  of  wick- 
edness and  misery.     But  we  think 
that  no  help  is  brought  to  the  case 
by  framing  theories,  pleasing  and 
flattering  to  the   pride  and    other 
criminal  principles  of  men's  hearts, 
but  inconsistent   with  facts,  and 
daringly  at  variance  with  the  word 
of  God.    On  the  contrary,  we  are 
perfectly  certain,  that  true  bene- 
volence can  be  gratified,  and  all 
the  exercises  of  piety  and  humi- 
lity called  forth  in  the  most  bene- 
ficial manner,  in  no  other  way 
than    by  an   implicit  and   affec- 
tionate  submission  of  our  minds 
to  the  decisions  of  the  divine  ora- 
cles.    There  we  find  solid  footing. 
He  who  builds  faithfully  upon  this 
rock,  makes  the  best  use  of  his 
reason,  and  lays  a  secure  founda- 
tion for  his  happiness;  but  who- 
soever deserts  the  word  of  God, 
not  only  courts  danger,  but  des- 
perately throws    himself   into    it 
*'  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  re- 
pliest  against  God  ?     He  will  be 
justified  when  he  speaketh.     He 
will  be  clear  when  he  is  judged. 
Let   God  be  true,  though  every 
man  be  found  a  liar.''     Who  has 
the  most  humanity  and  tenderness? 
He  who  believes  the  declarations 
of  Jehovah,   in    their    plain   and 
obvious  meaning,  and  who,  there- 
fore, beseeches   you  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come  ?    or,  he  who 
lulls  you   asleep,  and  says,   that 
you  need  not  entertain  such  terri- 
ble apprehensions   of  the  conse- 
quences of  your  sins  ? 

Sin  brings  guilt,  that  is,  the  con* 
sciousness  of  wrong  and  of  ill- 
deserving  ;  and  guilt  is  the  parent 
of  misery.  If  you  enter  eternity 
under  the  power  and  pollution  of 
sin,  you  carry  with  you  thatgailty 
consciousness,  which  will  be  a 
viper  in  your  bosom,  a  vulture  at 
ypur  heart  We  have  before 
shown,  that    the   primary  source 
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of  tbe  miieffy  of  the  damoed,  is 
the  existence  of  conscious  guilt, 
freed  (torn  all  restraint,  bursting 
forth  in  all  its  fury,  and  filling 
the  soul  with  its  dr«iidful  conse- 
qoeocss.  Men,  then,  let  reason 
try  her  powers.  From  these  pre- 
aiises.  Jet  her  draw  the  fair  infer- 
ences. Wkai  must  be  the  results 
of  such  a  state  of  mind?  Must  it 
Dot  increase,  at  a  fearful  rate 
of  exasperation  ?  Will  not  your 
wicked  passions  rage  with  an  ever- 
growing violence,  when  the  re- 
straining mercies  of  a  state  of 
probation  are  gone,  and  you  are 
given  up  by  the  justice  of  God 
to  yourself'^  and  to  your  sins? 
Reflect  upon  what  must  be  your 
prospects  in  such  a  state.  Can 
they  be  any  other  than  those  of 
as  ever-swelling  and  uncontroul- 
able  action  and  re-action  of  guilt, 
tad  its  attendant  wretchedness  7 
And  what  ground  can  you  have 
of  expectation,  tliat  this  current  of 
misery  will  ever  cease  to  flow? 
The  principles  of  nature  and  rea- 
son portend  the  direct  contrary. 
You  can  have  no  hope,  except 
God  should  interfere  by  a  mira- 
cle, to  put  an  end  to  your  exist- 
coce,  or  to  dissolve  the  necessary 
and  righteous  connexion  of  sin 
with  remorse,  agony,  and  all 
misery.  Wretched  hope,  indeed  ! 
a  hope  impossible  to  he  realized, 
^r  it  would  be  a  violation  of  his 
owo  word,  aqd  a  manifest  contra- 
diction to  his  unchangeable  per- 
fections. 

Thus,  then,  the  dictates«of  your 
boasted  reason  conduct  you  to 
tbe  regions  of  despair,  and  leave 
the  adamantine  bars  about  you-  for 
ever- 

Oar  proper  limits  now  forbid 
the  examination  of  the .  grounds 
upon  which  tins  false  and  ruin- 
oss  expectation  may  be  rested. 
If  God  enable,  we  shall  carry  on 
tbe  investigation  in  a  future  pa- 
P«r.  The  peculiar  importance 
of  the    snbject    is    our   apology 
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for  thns  prolonging  the  discussion 
of  it 

But  surely  enough  has  been 
written  to  convince  any  reasonable 
and  unprejudiced  person  of  tbe 
extreme  folly  of  trusting  to  a  re- 
fuge which,  in  whatever  point  of 
view  we  survey  it,  turns  out  to 
be  utterly  destitute  of  any  foun- 
dation of  rational  and  scriptu- 
ral evidence.  The  infatuation  of 
such  a  resolution  can  be  equal- 
led by  nothing  but  its  daring 
wickedness.  O,  courteous  rea- 
der, exhibit  not  so  deplorable 
an  instance  of  the  very  madness 
of  sin!  Let  the  awful  truths 
which  have  been  set  before  you, 
awaken  you  to  seek  salvation 
while  it  may  be  obtained ;  the 
full,  rich,  and  free  salvation  to 
which  you  are  invited  in  the  glo- 
rious Gospel.  Jesus  Christ  is 
NOW  ready  to  save  you  fk-om  all 
your  sins  and  pollution,  your  guilt 
and  misery.  Still  he  is  waiting  to 
be  gracious :  and  is  it  your  reso- 
lution not  to  come  to  Him  ? 

ON  COMMUNION  WITH  GOD. 

That  pious  men  enjoy  a  special 
and  enlivening  intercourse  with 
the  Great  Father  of  Spirits,  the 
fountain  of  blessedness,  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  all  ,who  pay 
deference  to  tbe  Tolume  of  in- 
spired truth.  *'  Truly,''  said  the 
Apostle  John,  "  our  fellowship  is 
with  the  Father,  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ."  Without  en- 
tering largely  on  this  most  inte- 
resting topic,  we  shall  touch  on 
two  or  three  points.  A  habit 
of  holiness,  and  a  principle  of 
living  faith,  are  essentially  neces- 
sary to  communion  with  God. 
Where  these  are  wanting,  no  ap- 
paratus of  external  means,  no  en- 
dowments of  nature,  or  efforts  of 
reason,  can  put  us  in  possession 
of  tbe  high  and  distinguished 
privilege ;  for  what  fellowship  hath 
righteousness  with  unrighteous* 
R 
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nessy    or   what   communion  hath  and  importunate  prayer.      Faith 

light    with    darkness?      Let    us,  and  lore,  through  this  medium, 

however,  suppose  the  mind  illu-  haye  direct  intercourse  with  the 

minated,  the  heart  renewed,  and  higbestand  best  of  beings.     While 

a  root  of  faith  planted  there.  How  the  believer  is  musing,  the  holy 


is  communion  with  God  main- 
tained? We  answer,  chiefly  by 
meditation  and  prayer.    In  these 


fire  on  the  altar  of  his  heart 
begins  to  burn,  and  breaks  out 
into    prayer.      He  asks  and  re- 


spiritual  exercises,  the  principle    ceives    fresh    communications    of 
of  faith  is  called  forth,  and   ais-    grace,  and  returns  lively  acknow- 
plays  its  energy  and  influence. 
Every  process  of  thought,  even 


lodgments     of    gratitude    to    the 
giver. 

where   God  and  religion   are  its     «  p^y^^  j^dent,  opens  heaven,  lets  f»U 

abeam 
Of  glory  OD  tbe  consecrated  ho«r 
Of  man  in  audience  with  the  Deity." 

Young. 


prime  objects,  is  not  meditation « 
We  employ  this  term  to  desig- 
nate those  thoughts  which  have 
not  only  a  high  and  sublime 
direction,  but  also  a  holy  and  sa-  Although  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
lutary  tendency.  When  the  intel-  Spirit  is-  required  to  quicken  and 
lect  labours  (done,  a  train  of  clear  prepare  us  for  meditation  and 
and  connected  ideas  may  pass  prayer,  infinite  Wisdom  has  ap- 
through  the  mind,  and  if  a  vigo-  pointed  various  means,  and  sub- 
rous  fancy  lend  her  aid  and  her  sidiary  helps,  which  must  not  be 
colours,  some  lovely  scenes  will  neglected.  Retirement,  reading, 
be  created,  and  some  vivid  though  and  self-scrutiny,  are  confessedly 
transient  impressions  made;  but  of  high  moment  and  importance, 
a  deep  and  affecting  conscious-  Scou gal's  Life  of  God  in  the 
ness  of  the  Divine  Presence  is  Soul  of  Man,  Bishop  Hall's  <3on- 
wanting.  All  that  philosophy  templations,  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest, 
and  poetry  can  effect,  is  done ;  and  many  other  productions  of 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  sacred  pious  men,  may  give  us  much 
and  peculiar  lustre,  the  sanctify,  valuable  assistance, 
ing  and  exquisite  delight,  which  Communion  with  God  renders 
genuine  religion  only  has  power  his  word  doubly  interesting,  and 
to  bestow.  A  spiritual  mind  often  throws  a  new  and  attrac- 
converses  with  God,  both  in  his  tive  aspect  over  the  visible  mate- 
word  and  in  his  works.  Every  rial  frame  of  nature,  and  the  corn- 
new  disclosure  and  manifestation  prehensive  and  connected  systeoi 
of  divine  wisdotu,  power,  and  of  providence.  One  instance  to 
goodness,  in  the  grand  theatre  illustrate  our  meaning  we  shall 
of  nature,  or  in  the  grander  and  here  adduce.  The  profound  and 
more  glorious  temple  of  revealed  excellent  President  JBdwards  de- 
truth  and  redeeming  mercy,  dares,  that  the  first  time  he  ever 
touches  the  reflecting  and  devout  found  any  delight  in  divine  things, 
soul  with  emotions  of  joy.  The  was  upon  reading  the  following 
thobghts  of  such  a  man,  employed  Scripture:  **  Now  unto  the  King 
on  such  themes,  may  not  have  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the 
the  regular  flow  which  proud  only  wise  God,  be  honour  and 
science  would  prescribe  and  ap.  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.'* 
prove;  yet  they  have  a  richness,  *' As  I  read  these  words,**  says  he, 
a  sacredness,  and  a  savour,  which  ''  there  came  into  my  soul,  and 
no  laborious  research  or  dry  study  was,  as  it  were,  difliised  through 
can  impart.  A  Christian  holds  it,  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  &e 
communion  with  God  by  humble  Divine  Being ;  a  new  sense,  quite 
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differest  from   any  thing  I  ever     to  the  fountain  of  light,  and  life. 


experienced  before."  After  this* 
according  to  his  own  account, 
the  majesty  and  g^ce  of  God 
seemed  to  givcf  an  exquisite  and 
peculiar  charm  to  the  whole  face 
of  nature.  Erery  thing  on  earth 
belowy  and  in  heaven  above,  ap- 
peared with  a  beauty  and  magni<* 
ficence  derived  from  the  stamp 
of  the  Creator's  excellency,  and 
displayed  his  wisdom,  purity,  and 
lore,  in  a  manner  which  thrilled 
and  ravished  the  heart.  We  are 
aware  that  such  narratives  call 
iorth  from  many  the  cry,  to  be- 
ware of  enthusiasm;  but  perhaps 
BO  maa  liviag  possessed  stronger 
powers  of  reasoning,  or  was  less 
nkely  to  become  the  dupe  of  en- 
thusiastic emotions,  than  Dr.  Jona- 
than Edwards. 

Commuaion  with  God  is  cer- 
tainly the  richest  and  highest 
privilege  a  Christian  in  this 
woi)d  can  enjoy.  **  By  our  na- 
tural weakness,  we  are  exposed 
to  continual  danger;  by  our  igno- 
rance, to  wandering  and  error; 
by  the  corrupt  propensities  of  our 
fallen  nature,  to  guilt,  terror,  and 
misery ;  we  are  oppressed  by  fear, 
harassed  by  temptations,  agitated 
between  hope  and  apprehension, 
and  ready  to  faint  uncter  the  pain- 


and  love,  under  the  pressure  of 
despondence,  anguish,  and  cala- 
mity r 

But  the  Christian  holds  this 
high  privilege  by  a  tenure  which 
all  the  power  and  craft,  rage 
and  malice  of  his  enemies  cannot 
destroy.  In  the  valley  of  humi- 
liation, as  on  the  mount  of 
triumph  and  transport,  he  walks 
with  God.  This  divine  fellow- 
ship sustains  and  invigorates  his 
spirit,  assuages  'his  sorrows,  dis- 
perses his  fears,  blesses  the  pre- 
sent motnents  as  they  pass,  and 
brightens  the  prospect  of  a  dis- 
tant futurity.  Hence,  too,  his 
motives  to  patience^  watchfulness, 
zeal,  and  perseverance  in  well 
doing,  take  their  rise  and  th^ir 
strength,  their  purity  and  their 
permanence.  Nearness  to  God 
produces  a  holy  indifference  to 
the  world.  Its  treasures  seem 
dross,  its  honours  and  delights 
vanity,  to  one  who  is  advancing 
towards  an  incorruptible,  unde- 
filed,  and  unfading  inheritance, 
reserved  in  heaven  for  him;  and 
who  possesses  even  now,  in  his 
happy  experience,  a  pledge  of 
the  full  and  final  enjoyment  of 
it. 

How    wise     and    circumspect 


fal  and    ever-during    conflict  of    then  ought  those  to  be,  who  find 
nature  and  gprace.     Under  these,     daily  admission  into  the  presence 


and  all  the  other  complicated 
iorou  of  sorrow  and  amiction, 
which  are  more  or  less  the  por- 
tion of  every  human  being,  what 
situation  could  be  conceived  more 
desolate  and  comfortless,  than  that 
of  a  man  forbidden  by  the  Al- 
mighty God  to  approach  him 
with  prayer  and  supplication? 
What  a  state  of  darkness,  hor- 
ror, and  distress !  To  live  upon 
the  earth,  excluded  from  all  inter- 
coufse  and  communion  with  the 
ever-blessed  God ;  prohibited  from 
looking  np'  to  the  throne  of  grace 
for  mercy,  from  reclining  on  Al- 
mighty power  for  succour  in  our 
feeblenesa;  interdicted  all  access 


chamber  of  the  King  or  kings! 
How  anxious  to  preserve  a  calm 
serene,  humble,  holy,  and  hea- 
venly frame  of  mind !  How  fear- 
ful of  dishonouring  their  God  and 
Father,  of  injuring  the  cause  of 
their  Divine  Redeemer,  and  of 
grieving  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom 
they  are  sealed  unto  the  day  uf 
redemption  !  Let  them  set  the 
Lord  always  before  them,  and 
esteem  it  their  best  privilege  to 
walk  in  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance! Even  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  fellowship  with  God 
envelopes  the  soul  in  a  sort  of 
Egyptian  darkness;  brings  the 
blast  of  barrenness,  which,  withers 
r2 
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every  Christian  grace,  every  spi-    ancestors  came  to  discard  the  ap- 


ritual  comfort)  every  heavenly 
hope;  and  lays  us  open  to  the 
fierce  assaults  and  fiery  darts  of 
infernal  legions.  Well  may  a 
believer  in  such  circumstances  ex- 
claim, **  Return  unto  thy  rest, 
O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath 
dealt  bountifully  with  thee  !  Seek 
his  favour,  which  is  life,  and  his 
loving  kindness,  which  is  better 
than  life.  One  smile  of  thy  re- 
conciled Father  can  scatter. these 
gloomy  and  appalling  clouds; 
one  whisper  of  thy  Saviour's 
voice,  saying,  "  peace  ^e  still," 
can  calm  this  tempest  within! 
Experience  has  abundantly  de- 
monstrated, that  all  real  pros- 
perity and  advancement  in  genu- 
ine religion,  depends  on  commu- 
nion with  God.  It  is  the  very 
life,  soul,  and  essence  of  per- 
sonal piety.  Promises  and  ordi- 
nances will  prove  fruitless,  unless 
they  quicken  and  promote  our 
intercourse  with  heaven.  Chris- 
tian reader,  keep  close  to  thy 
Ood,  the  fountain  of  life  and 
felicity.  Amicus  B. 

Jan.  18,  1827. 


ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  DISSENTING  MI- 
NISTERS TO  THE  NAME  OF  BI- 
SHOPS. 

Vi^o  "E/pucopari, 

ScARCRLY  a  Dissendng  Minister 
can  be  found  who  .does  not  regard 
himself  as  the  legitimate  and  an« 


pellation  of  bishop^  after  strug- 
gling so  painfully,  and  so  trium- 
phantly, to  prove  the  identity  of 
bishops  and  elderb.  They  con- 
tended with  the  power  of  prelacy 
aff  presbyters  or  elders^ — as  pres- 
byters they  suffered,  and  when 
their  liberty  was  restored,  they 
again,  as  presbyters,  resumed  their 
ministry.  But  since  they  resumed 
their  ministry  as  presbyters,  inde- 
pendent of  any  diocesan  prelate^ 
we  may  now  be  a  little  surprised 
at  their  not  commencing  their  la- 
bours as  independent  bishops  of 
independent  churches^  whieh  an- 
swerod  to  the  ancient  frapotrid. 
The  nonconfornust  ministers  knew, 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  name  of  bishop  was  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  personal  aggran- 
disement and  ecclesiastical  domi- 
nation, and  their  own  deep  humi- 
lity, and  desire  of  usefulness  led 
them  not  to  assume  it.  They 
might  also  have  considered  the 
term  presbyter  as  embracing  more 
extensively  the  whole  range  of 
their  office,  whereas  the  nanse  of 
bishop  only  regarded  their  over- 
sight of  the  particular  flock  over 
which  they  presided*  Whatever 
operated  on  their  self-deaying 
minds  to  the  exclusion  of  the  epis* 
copal  name,  we  feel  assmred  it 
was  not  an  apprehenaicm  that  the 
adopti6n  of  it  was  unscriptural ; 
for  it  was  their  unshaken   adfae- 


thorized  bishop  of  the  church  of    rence  to  the  ecriptural  and  epos* 
which  he  has  the  oversight:  and    tolic  import  of  the  term,  that  es- 


scarcely  a  dissenting  church  ex- 
ists, which  does  not  recognize  and 
accept  its  pastor  as  its  bishop  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  scriptural 
use  of  the  term.  Since  the  name 
of  bishop  is  avowedly  claimed  by 
the  pastor,  and  tacitly  conceded 
by  the  church,  how  then  comes  it 
to  pass,  that  the  name  is  not  ge- 
nerally and  publicly  adopted,  as 
the  designation  of  ute  ministerial 
office  ? 


eluded  them  from  a  prelatical 
churchy  and  exposed  tkeu  to 
**  trials  of  cruel  moekings*-— yea^ 
moreover  of  bonds  and  imprisoii- 
{[^ents." 

None  can  doubt  that  dissent* 
lug  ministers  fulfil  the  duties  as- 
signed in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  office  of  a  bishop :  it  is  indis- 
putably evident,  that  the  New 
Testament  giyes  to  *  those  who 
fulfilled  such  duties,  in  apoatolic 


It  is  an  inquiry,  rery  full  of    times,  the  nasse  of  bishops ;  it  is» 
interest,  how  our   noneonfonttist    tfaenforSy    omgitatts   and  eiLpe* 
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dient,  that  those  who  still  fulfil  and  "  breaking  bread/'  and  **  a 

the  scriptoral  duties  of  such  chris*-  oertaio  disciple,  named  Ananias," 

tian  office,  should  also  bear  the  bapttzinp  Saul  of  Tarsus,    Acts 

scriptaral  name  and  designation  of  ix.  10. 18,  we  conclude,  that  these 

that  office.  were  fully  authorised  to  do   so. 

That  dissenting    ministers  do  and  that    such    things  were  not 

the  work  of  bishops,  is  evident  limited  to  the  commission  of  the 


from  a  survey  of  the  episcopal 
duties  laid  down  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  duties  of  a  bishop 
are,  to  conduct  public  worship- 
to  preach  the  Gospel — to  admini- 
ster the  ordinances — to  preside  in 
the  discipline  of  the  church*-«nd 
to  ordaia  other  ministers;  and 
these  are  duties  in  which  we  find 
our  ministers  on  every  occasion 
engaged. 

That  dissenting  ministers  are 
duly  and  legitimately  authoriased 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  admini- 
ster the  ordinances,  may  be  argued 
from  the  universal  aspect,  the  in- 
discriminate tenor,  and  the  un- 
efaangeable  perpetuity  of  the  com- 
mission of  Christ  to  his  disciples. 
To    Matt  xxviii.  19,  ^p.  Christ 


twelve.  Hence,  dissenting  mini- 
sters can  vouch  fpr  their  preaching 
and  administrations  of  the  ordi- 
nances, the  highest  authority  and 
the  most  unexceptionable  prece- 
dents. 

Episcopalians  confine  the  right 
of  presiding  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  or  rather  of  ruling  the 
church,  to  diocesan  bishops,  &c. ; 
nevertheless  the  presbyter  or  elder 
has  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  it 
as  has  the  bishop,  for  the  New 
Testament  assigns  it  as  unequivo* 
cally  and  as  extensively  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  In  1  Tim. 
iii.  2.  4,  6. ;  v.  17. ;  the  bishop 
who  rules  well,  and  the  elder  who 
rules  well,  must  be  the  same  offi- 
cer,  or  else   the    apostle  argues 


authorises  them  to  preach,  to  make  very  incongruously  in  Tit.  i.  6, 6, 7, 

disciples,  to  baptize,  &c.     Is  not  where  he  cautions  Titus  to  take 

this    avthority  the    same    to    ail  heed  that  the  *'  elders"  whom  he 

ministem  7     Wh^re  does  this  com-  ordains  should  be  blameless ;  "  be- 

mission  intimate  amy  duimdum  of  cause,"  says  he,  *'  a  biihop  should 

rank  aoKMig  the  preachers  of  tfaie  be  blamel^."    Paul,  in  writing  to 


Gospel?  Are  not  all  who  act 
ander  this  authority  in  the  ^ame 
office?  To  aver  that  this  commis- 
sion was  limited  to  the  apostles 
ottlv,  will  not  serve  the  cause  of 
high-cknrch  episcopalians,  because 
it  could  not  have  oeen  so  under- 
stood by  the  apostles  themselves* 
In  their  Yerj  hearing,  on  a  former 
occasion,  Christ  had  commanded 
others  to  preach  the  Grospel,  Luke 


the  church  or  churches  among  the 
Hebrews,  exhorts  the  members 
thereof  to  **  remember  them  that 
had  the  rule  over  them,**  also  to 
**  obey  thera  that  had  the  rule 
over  them,''  and  again,  to  **  salute 
them  that  had  the  rule  over  them.* 
Heb.  xiii.  7.  17.  In  the  church 
or  churches,  whether  of  Jerusalem 
or  of  Palestine,  to  which  this 
epistle  was  addressed,  there  were 


ix.  W*,  and  consequently,  after    $everal  rulers,  who  could  not  pos- 
the  Saviour's  ascension,  many  who    sibly  have  been  bishops  of  exten- 


were  scattered  abroad  through  the 
peraeeution  of  Saul,  **  went  every 
where  preaching  the  word/'  Acta 
viiL  4.9  and  these  were  the  men 
who  contiaoed  steadfastly  in  the 
spostfa's  doctrine  and  felk^wship, 
sad  in  breakmg  breads  &c.  Acte 
ii.  4SL  Since  we  find  prinutive 
ChrisiMfls  '*  preaching  the  word," 


sive  dioceses,  but  who  were  the 
ordinary  hiinisters  of  the  Gospel. 
Some  of  these  rulers  were  dead» 
others  still  lived,  who  were  indis- 
criminately to  be  obeyed  and  sa-> 
luted  without  any  reference  or 
allusion  to  any  ruler  of  distinction, 
much  less  any  mention  of  rach  a 
character  as  a  diocesan  bishop. 
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Here  then  we  find  a  church   or  suddenly  on  no  man/'     1  Tim. 

chuTches,  formed  undoubtedly  on  v.  22.   But  this  arguTueni,  like  the 

the     proper     christian     platform,  other,  is  a  mere  begging  of  the 

without  any  diocesan  bishop,  and  question ;  for  what  evidence  hare 

with  many  rulers,  which   cannot  we  that  Timothy  ever  was  such  a 

be  accounted  for  but  on  the  ad-  bishop?  or  that  he  was  the  bishop 

mission  that  presiding  elders  and  of  Ephesus?     Paul  directs  him  to 

bishops  are  the  same  officers.  Dis-  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and 

senting  presbyters,  therefore,  while  to  come  to  him  at  Rome ;  not  one 

they  preside  in  the  discipline  of  of  which  could  have  been  accom- 

the  church,  only  act  up  to  the  in-  plished  had  he  been  a  diocesau 

junction   of  the    apostle,  to  rule  bishop.    To  do  the  work  of  an 

well  and  be  blameless,  for  a  bishop  evangelist,    was    to   itinerate,    to 

must  rule  well  and  he  blameless.  preach  ihe  Gospel — ^this  his  charge 

The  advocates  of  diocesan  epis-  of  a  diocese  would  not  allow  him 

copacy   dispute   the    validity    of  to  undertake,  much  less  a  journey 

oraination  among  dissenters.  From  to  Rome.     But  were  we  to  allow 

Tit  i.  5.,  where  it  is  inentioned,  the  full  force  which  episcopalians 

that  Paul  had  left  Titus  in  Crete,  may  claim  for  this  passage,  dis- 

to  drdain  elders  io  every  city,  it  senting  presbyters  can  with  great 

hasbeen  concluded,  that  the  power  confidence    appeal    to  the    very 

of  ordaining  is  scripturally  limited  ordination    of    Timothy    himself, 

to  a  bishop.     Our  limits  will  not  Timothy  was  not  ordained  by  a 

allow  us  to  pursue   the  inquiry,  diocesan  prelate,   or  a  suffragan 

whether  ordination,  in  the  appro-  bishop,  but  by  elders,  or,  in  the 

Sriate  ecclesiastical  sense,  be  un-  language  of  the  apostolical  code, 

oubtedly  intended  by  the  word  **  by  the  Uying  on  of  the  hands  of 

icara0ri|97C  ?     Does  it  not  rather  the  presbytery."    1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

convey  the  idea,  that  the  elders  Here,  then,  dissenting  presbyters 

who  were  already  ordained,  were  may  £ix  their  standing,  and  ask, 

by  Titus  to   be  constituted    the  Does    not   the    New    Testament 

ministers  of  particular  churches.  Ascribe  the  power  of  ordination, 

by  his  appointing  them  to  their  as  decisively  and  as  explicitly  to 

respective'spheres  of  labour?  This  elders  as  to  bishops?     We  might 

passage,  however,  might  be  left  also  plead,  that  if  there  be  any 

out  of  the  discussion,  until  it  can  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an 

be  shown  that  Titus  was  a  IMop,  uninterrupted  succession  in  ordi- 

in  the  prelatical  sense  of  the  word,  nation,  dissenting  presbyters  can 

or  indeed  that  he  was  a  bishop  of  claim  it  as  legitimately,  and  de- 

Creiej  in  any  sense.     How  long  rive  it  firom  as  pure  a  source,  to 

did  he  reside  in  Crete  before  he  say  the  least,   as   diocesan  pre- 

returned  with  Paul  to  Nicopolis?  lates.     Here  is  an  ordination  by 

Where  in    the  epistle  can   it  be  presbyters  or  by  pastors,  of  un- 

found,    that    he    ever    settled  in  questionable    antiquity,  and  this 

Crete  at  all  ?    If  not  in  the  epis-  is  the  very  ordination    practised 

tie,  in   what   other   document  of  among  dissenters  of  the  present 

apostolic  history  can  the  fact  be  day,  and  this  ordination  is  as  old 

shown  ?     Does  not  Dr.  Whitby  and  as  valid  as  that  of  episcopa- 

give  up  this  passage,  as  failing  in  lians.   As  an  argummium  ad  Ams- 

evidence  that  Titus  was  a  diocesan  nem,  it  may  be  advanced,  that  the 

bishop?  old  dissenters  were  ordained  by 

Another  passage  advanced  to  nonconformist  ministers,  who  had 

support  ordination  by  a  diocesan  received  ordination  from  the  hands 

bishop,  is  that  wherein  Paul  ad-  of  consecrated  diocesan  bidiops. 

mottishes  Timothy  to  **  lay  hands  Ordination    from    such     noncon- 
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fomists  was   undoulitediy  ralid,     giyen  so  absolately  and  so  indis* 


nniess  it  can  be  proved  that  to 
render  ordination  efficacious,  it 
requires  that  the  person  who  or- 
daiiis  shonld,  at  the  time,  actu* 
illy  wear  J  awn  sleeves  and  a 
mitre.  If  there  be  any  mysterious 
ioflueace  communicated  by  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  lord 
bishops,  did  that  influence  de^- 
Berate  in  the  poor  nonconformists? 
And  is  that  influence,  after  being 
handed  down  to  the  present  race 
of  dissenters,  so  degraded  and  de- 
based, that  it  is  not  worthy  to  be 


criminately  to  elders,  were,  mfact, 
only  intended  for  one  out  of  every 
thirty  of  them,  namely,  their  dio- 
cesan ?  If  these  elders  did  not 
already  regard  themselves  as 
ciritfKoiroc,  bishops,  would  they  not 
have  startled  at  the  exhortation  of 
the  apostle  to  do  the  office  of 
bishops?  or  could  St.  Peter  create 
bishops  by  letter? 

Again,  in  the  introduction  of 
the  £pistle  to  the  Philippians, 
Paul  and  Timothy  address  the 
saints  there,   "  with   the  bishops 


claimed,  when  compared  with  what    and  deacons."    Phil.  i.  1.     Epis- 
episcopalians    have  derived  from    c'opalians  lay  great  stress  on  the 


"  the  mother  of  harlots?" 

We  have  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  dissenting  ministers 
do  the  scriptural  works  of  bishops, 
wheqee  we  infer,  that  they  may 
^fitify  adopt  the  name  of  bishops. 
We  will  now  pursue  the  inquiry 
A  little  farther,  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  New  Testament  will  au- 
thorize such  an  assumption  of  the 
Bftme.  If  we  find  there  the  ap- 
pellation of  bishops  given  to  those 
vho  do  the  work  of  bishops,  that 
^»  to  pastors,   or  presbyters,  or 


argument,  that  the  word  elder  is 
a  generic  name,  including  both 
bbhops  and  the  ordinary  elders 
or  ministers;  but  even  this  will 
not  serve  them  here.  If  three 
orders  of  ecclesiastical  officers  ex- 
isted at  this  period,  how  came  the 
epistle  not  to  be  addressed  to 
bishops,  elder$,  and  deacons  ?  If 
elders  were  inferior  to  bishops, 
they  are  certainly  superior  to 
deacons:  are  the.  elders  then  to 
be  included  among  the  bishops, 
or  among  the  deacons  ?     Was  the 


elders,  it  is  enough  for  our  pur-    church  at  Philippi  properly  con- 


pose. 

In  1  Peter  v.  1—3,  the  Apostle 
Peter  exhorts  the  elders  of  Asia 
Mioor  to  feed  the  flock  of  God, 
^  frtmowovrrecf  taking  the  over- 
sight thereof,  i.  e.  doing  the  office 
^  fdihopi.  The  elders  are  not 
invited  to  astume  that  office,  but 
to  esercue  it  as  the  office  to  which 
tbey    wer6    already    constituted. 


stituted  on  the  apostolical  order? 
If  not,  would  not  Paul  and  Timo- 
thy, if  they  would  ever  write  to- 
such  heretical  nonconformists,  in- 
timate such  a  thing,  or  rather  re- 
monstrate with  them  ?  When  this 
epistle  arrived  at  Philippi,  with 
what  face  could  the  aiocesans, 
if  there  were  iUocesam  in  that  one 
city,  for  they  are  plural  in  the 


The  apostle  regards  the  presbyters,  text,  read  it,  to  the  church,  from 

in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  as  which  the  whole  college  of  presby- 

trmovovrrecf  doing  the  office  of  ters  was  excluded?      When  the 

bishops.     Where  then  is  the  in-  elders  heard  it  read,  among  which 


cofl^rnity  of  conceding  the  name 
of  evt^jcoTDc,  bishop8>  to  those  who 
Are  rrtffKowovvrect  doing  the  office 
of  bishops  ?  or,  how  can  it  be  a 
stcrilegious  presumption  in  those 
who  do  the  office,  to  assume  the 
^eme,  of  bishops  ?  Besides,  could 
the  presbyters  of  Asia  Minor  pos- 
aibiy  imagine,  that  the  instructions 


of  the  other  two  orders  would  they 
class  themselves?  Surely  the 
fondest  episcopalian  will  hardly 
suppose  them  classed  with  dea- 
cons :  and  we  know  to  a  certamtg^ 
in  what  order  they  were  classed 
in  the  apostle's  own  mind.  He 
who  addressed  the  elders  of  £phe* 
SUB  as  bishops,  now  addresses  the 
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elders  of  Philippi  under  the  same 
Dame. 

This  introduces  us  to  Acts 
XX.  17.  28.,  where  Paul  expressly 
gives  to  elders  the  name  of  bishops. 
This  is  a  stubborn  passage,  and  a 
passage  that  never  can  be  made 
to  bend  to  diocesan  episcopacy. 
The  translators  of  King  James's 
Version  saw  with  what  tremen- 
dous weight  and  edge  this  text 
would  fall  on  prelacy;  therefore, 
to  break  its  force,  and  prevent 
the  effects,  they  introduced  a 
8axon  compound,  which  has  ren- 
dered its  fall  so  easy,  that  the 
mere  English  reader  never  ima- 
gines this  text  to  have  any  bear- 
tttg  on  the  question  of  epiecopacy. 
Here,  however,  it  is  not  **  all 
the  same  in  Greek."  The  word 
^wivKOToif  which  they  have  in  Ti- 
mothy, Titus,  and  elsewhere,  trans- 
lated buhopt^  is  here  made  to  mean 
citereeen:  why  the  word  ooerteer 
was  introduced  here,  instead  of  the 
word  bi$hopM,  cannot  be  easily 
accounted  for,  except  that  it  was 
to  finTour  episcopacy.  Neverthe" 
less,-  here  we  have  every  necessary 
evidence,  that  in  the  church  of 
Ephesus  there  were  teneral  elders, 
— that  these  elders  were  eirctricoiroc, 
Idak»p8 — that  evety  erne  of  these 
elders- was  a  bishop— that  all  these 
elders  were  constituted  bishops  by 
'*  the  Holy  Ghost"— that  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  with  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tioB,  recognizes  them  as  legitimate 
bishops,  and  in  the  most  absolute, 
direct,  and  solemn  manner  gives 
io  them  the  name  of  bishops.  The 
argument  ef  this  text  might  be 
carried  farther,  to  show  that  there 
was  no  ette  bishop,  who  was  by 
higher  power,  or  superior  dignity, 
distingpuished  from  the  other  bi- 
shops; and  that  Timothy  could 
not  be,  as  hareltea  been  asserted, 
the  diocesan  of  Epheans.  All  that 
this  essay  pleads  for,  is,  that  as 
Urs  illustrious  presbyter  recog- 
aixed  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus 
as  divinely  constituted  bishops,  it 
is  lawful  and  proper  that  presby* 
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ters,  and  thatduaeiUiii^  presbyters, 
should  bear  the  name  of  bishops. 

The  two  terms  wpeajiurepoct  el- 
der, and  efrioffoiroc,  bishop,  mean, 
in  the  Scriptures,  uniformly  the 
same  office :  and  kiot  a  single  pas- 
sage has  yet  been  produced,  from 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  in 
which  it  appears,  from  the  context, 
that  they  mean  two  distinct  offices. 
This  question  is  limited  to  the 
New  Testament  history  of  the 
church.  As  to  the  fathers,  their 
ambidextrousness  in  religious  con- 
troversies is  well  known  ;  and  their 
sentiments,  like  Delphian  blades, 
have  been  made  to  cut  either  way ; 
but  the  law  and  the  testimony  is 
sure  and  immoveable. 

By  pleading  for  the  adoption  of 
the  name  bishop,  it  is  not  intended 
to  ape  the  pomp  and  graBd^ur  of 
prelates.  To  constitute  New  Tes- 
tament bishops,  we  seek  no  cleri- 
cal frocks,  no  lawn  sleeves,  no 
mitres,  no  ecclesiastical  courts,  no 
princely  revenues,  in  a  word,  oo 
LORD  bishops;  but  faithful  and 
affectionate  pastors,  who  will  feed 
the  flock  of  God,  be  ensamples  to 
their  flocks,  and  take  the  overeight 
thereof* 

The  assumption  of  this  naaie  by 
pastors  or  presbyters,  is  the  only 
way  of  handing  down  to  posterity 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Qame, 
and  a  just  iqea  of  the  lawful  ex- 
tent of  the  office  of  a  bishop.  It 
would  also  greatly  streng^ea  our 
arguments  to  vulgar  apprehension. 
The  common  people  generally 
argue  thus :  the  primitive  aposto- 
lical church  had  bishops,  the 
Chnrch  of  England  has  biaiu>pB, 
ergOf  the  Church  of  Eoghmd  is 
an  apostolical  chupch.  Or  thus, 
there  were  bishops  among  aposto- 
lic chorches— dissenting  churches 
have  no  bbhops*  therefore,  dis- 
senting  churches  are  not  apostolic ; 
to  wUeh  every  old  woman  pats 
her  Qse^eral  dementtramimm.  All 
this  proceeds  from  the  use  of  tbe 
name  bishop,  for,  we  believe,  even 
his  Lordship  of  Winchester  does 


not  cootend  tbatihe  bi»hop9  and  il>e  chufchy -why  discard  the  nam* 

deacons  of  England  are  at  present  of  Idthop  for  another  ?     Persons 

precisely  the    same  that   bishops  who  do  the  work  of  deacons,  hesi- 

anddeacoiM  were  io  Asia  Minor  tate  not  to   assunle  the   name  of 

aerenteen  centuries  ago.  It  woiUd  their    office ;     why    then    should 

not  only  meet  the  prejudices  of  the  those  who  do  the  work  of  bishops 

Tttlgar,  bat  also  check  the  arro*  shrink  "firom  assuming  their  appro- 


gancy  of  high  church  episcopa- 
lians..  Were  dissenting  miaisterB 
to  assume  the  nauie^  and  ezem« 
plify  the  siBipHcity  and  the  legiti* 
mateexleot  of  primitive  bishops^ 
lordly  pvelates  could  not,  before 
an  enUgbtened  public,  so  shaia^ 
lessly  lay  claim  either  to  their 
high  superioffity  over  pjresbyiera^ 
Of  their  uaiaterrupled  suocessiou^ 
jwre  dkdno,  from  the  aposdes. 
Suooessora  of  the  ApoBTLas  I  In 
what?  Have  they  seen  the  Sa« 
Tiour  perMomaUy  ?  Have  they  re- 
ceived their  commissiou  immedi- 
ately from  Christ,  without  human 
ordioatioa  ?     Can  they  confer  any 


priate  name?  To  the  objection 
that  dissenting  ministers  would  not 
be  recognized  nor  owned  in  this 
country  as  bishops,  it  is  enough 
to  reply,  that  this  would  not  make 
the  assumption  of  the  name  less 
congrnons.  English  and  Lutheran 
bishops  are  not  owned  as  such 
by  papists;  do  they,  therefore,  the 
less  regard  themselves  bishops? 
Some  perhaps  vrrll  plead,  laat 
such  an  assumption  would  be 
greatly  ridiculed  by  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  country.  Notwith- 
standing such  ridicule,  we  call  onr 
ether  officers,  deacam ;  our  aca- 
demies, coUegei ;  and  some  of  our 


spiritual    gifts    by  iinposUton    of    ministers,  docton  in  divinity  ;  why 
hands?     Is  it  the  object  of  their    then  tremble  16  introduce  the  word 


commission  to  promulgate  IheOos- 
pel  throughout  the  world,  to  the 
excluaiou  of  particular  flocks? 
Suck  were  the  apostles,  and  such 
diocesan  bishops  ore  noi.  If  there 
were  to  be  authorized  successors 
of  the  apostles,  how  then,  when 
the  college  of  apostles  became 
extincst,  the  t^tle  became  extinct 
with  it  ?  The  successors  of  what 
arch-apostles  are  arohbishops  ?  In 
whose   aieh-deaconry  were    Ste- 


bishop?  The  methodist  confer- 
ence, (if  report  be  correct,)  is  not 
afraid  to  contemplate  the  creation 
of  Wesleyan  bishops,  which  will 
certainly  not  be  of  the  primitive 
kind.  Then  let  congregational 
dissenters  give  specimens  of  primi* 
five  episcopacy.  On  the'  dismiss- 
sioB  of  members,  let  the  letters 
testimonial  be  yet  more  conformed 
to  the  apostolic  model  by  the  use 
of  this  scriptural  term.     Let  it  be 


pfaeu,  Philip,  and  other  deacons  fircely  interchanged  in  the  solemn 

of  the  acts  of  the  apostles  ?    I,iet  services  of  ordination  with  those 

aoty  then,  the  fancy   of  an  uain-  more  generally  in  use ;  and  let  not 

terropte^  succession,  secretly  lead  the    Editors    of    our    magazines 

dissenters  to  regard  the  name  of  shrink  from  recording  that  a  bi$hep 

biahop    as    of    some    peculiarly  has  been  ordained  over  a  paiticn- 


emiaeBt  sacredness,  so  that  It 
wonld  be  the  very  height  of  sa- 
crilege to  assume  it :  let  them  read 
their  classical  authors,  or  rather 
their  septaagint,  irhere  they  will 
find  the  word  pot  to  be  confined 
to  privileged  ecclesiastics. 


lar  congregarional  church.  By 
these  means  the  word  will  be 
brought  into  circulation  amongst 
us,  and  though  the  high-church 
episcopalians  may  laugh,  yet  even* 
tually  its  restrictive  use  shall  -  be 
abolished,  and  the- magic  influence 


Sisce  dissenters   preserve   the    which  it  now  possesses  shaU  pass 
B^oie  of  deaeim  for  one  officer  in    awaV. 

T.W.J.W.  , 
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SECOND  LETTER  FROM  AN  EX-  a  second  letter  to  you.  thousli  my 

't^^e  J)Jl?^  MINISTER  TO  DK.  nine«  renders  me  scarcely  able  to 

,,„   ,   -,,.      t.  do  so. 

GBNTMMBN--From  my   teuly  j^^^j     ^„^if  ^^  ^^,     ^    be 

excellent  and  beloved  friend  I  have  ^^^  j^  poi„t  a»  out  to  the  Cbro- 

received  the  foUowinp  letter,  which  ^j^  ^^^y^  ,^.^  ^,1  beside,  as 

will,  I  am  sure,  give  delight  to  the  propagators  of  principles  among 

every  reader  who  has  hia  spiritual  the  most  dangerous  of  all  that  the 

senses  exercised  m  the  things  of  artifice  of  Satan  has  ever  brought 

God.    The  wnter  is  aware  that,  forwards  to  poison  die  church  of 

from  his  want  of  familianty  with  Christ;  principles  most  likely  to 

the  Englujh  language,  he  may  not,  ,|„^  the  rouU  of  men  intp  present 

m  all  cases,  have  accurately  under-  delusion    and    eternal    perdition: 

stood  the  passages  on  which  he  principles  which  are  the  very  gan- 

ammadverts.    It  also  appears  to  g^^  ^^  ^^  religion,  and  which 

me,  that  what  he  so  justly  and  ^ake  us  shudder,  (these  are  your 

padietically  descnbes,  as  the  ex-  own  expressions ;)— to  point  us  out. 

genence  of  the  soul  relying  on  the  j          „„jeT  these  odious  lepresen- 

Saviour,  is  enUrely    in    harmony  ^g^tiona.  both  to  ChrisUans  and  to 

with,  what  I  had  endeavoured  to  ^    enemies  of  Christ,— us  who, 

establidi.    The  operations  of  faith,  ti,^^  ^  unworthy,  have  nevertheless 

as  by  him  described,  are  «^ec<«of  ^ceived  grace  to  suffer  for  the  tes- 

ito  holy  nature,  and  consUtute  that  ^        ^  j^„^^    ^nj  j^  ^e  the 

characteristic  or  qualification,  not  ingtruments  of  the  first  movements 

mentonous,    but   evtdaUial,  from  ;„  ^    ^„fe    ^f  reviving  religion, 

which   the   peace    and    assurance  ,riiich  is  at  this  time  among  the 

flows.   Some  important  distuicUons  ,„^  ghrimu  that  hu  power  ha* 

and  explications  would  require  to  jc^™^    »-„,    ,*«   eoHtinaa    of 

be  made,  in  order  to  examine  to  JEtwopef* 

the  bottom  the  use  of  reason  in  „X  an  exposition  of  our  prin- 

Biatters  of  religion,  and  the  iiirfiire  ^i        ^j  g^en,    you    say,    the 

of  the  bhndness  or  insensibility  of  „^t   favourable    exposition     that 

Uie  natural  man  to  the  evidence  of  ^^i^  ^e  made  of  them,  you  take 

divine  truths,  which,  I  ani  per-  parages  of  two  English  authors, 

suaded,  can  bo  shown  to  be  no  ^^^  ^^  ^^ye  never  quoted,  nor 

defect  of  intellectual  powers,  but  ^^d,  nor  even  known.    Thus  you 

a  moit  mreaioiuMe  and  cnmmal  ^^^il  the  doctrines  of  others,  as  if 

submisaon  to  wrong  affections  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^„„.  ^^  you   lay  to 

the  soul.  Qyy  charge   arguments  which  we 

I    have  just   received  a   third  1,^^  „gyer  so  much  as  read;   I 

letter,    written    after    my   corre-  ^  <,f  „,  ministers  of  ttie  Can- 

spondent  had  seen  your  Number  ^^  ^f  Vaud ;  for  the  letter  of  a 

for    February.    I  hope    to   com-  ^„    {„    ^ne    of    our 

municate  it  for  your  next.    It  gives  ^h„rohes  was  the  occasion  of  yonr 

me  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  finding  taking  up  the  pen. 

that  the  publicaUoa  of  his  letters  ..  ff  ^^^^y  says,  in  a  general 

M  not  disagreeable  to  my  amiable  ^^at  we  must  not  look  into 

friend.    I  thmk  it  wiU  appear,  at  i^^^^t  qualities  to  fibd  out  our 

last,  that  our  differences  are  little  i„terest  in  Christ,  the  expression 

mora  than  veibal.                ,  -^  a  may  be  liable  to  wrong  interpreta- 

^e6..19, 1827.                J.  *".  ».  tions.    To  judge  of  (he  proposition, 

"  Sir,  and  deat  brother — I  have    

just  read  your  third  article  against  •  xhii  pauage  u  pot  Sa  italics,  not  by 

fu.    I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  the  writer,  bat  by  the  tnuulator. 
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we  ahottkl  know  ito  oocaskm,  and  "  You  lay  upoa  us  the  charge 
the  place  ^ich  it  occupies  in  his  o(  applying  the  terms,  a  hgal  dit- 
work.     I  will  therefore  give  no  pott^ioft,  a  spirit  of  b<mdoff€,  to  a 
opinion  upon  it.     It  is  a  very  nice  strict  attaohmeut  to  the  great  points 
subject,  and  it  requires  several  im-  of-  practical  obedience.     God  pre* 
portant  distinctions  referring  to  the  serve  us  from  it»  and  that  for  ever  I 
differeat  conditions  or  framea  of  a  —-How  could  such  an  idea  enter 
belieTer's  mind.     I  do  not  know  your  mindy  my  brother  ?«->Let  aky 
wbetber  he   makes  those  distinc*  one  examine  our  new  churches  in 
tions;  but  it  ia  no  business  of  mine  the  Yand,  formed  upon  the  prin« 
to  defend  Herrey.  ciples  of  eospel-order ;    and   see 
"  With   respect  to  the  passage  what  would  be  the  answer  1— -Let 
from  Marshall,   it  is  a  tissue  of  any  person,  who  has  a  sacred  sen- 
subtilUes,  and  is  very  far  indeed  sibility  to  perceive  the  sweet  fra- 
from  our  sentiments.     It  is  false,  grance  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
absolutely  false,  to  say  that^i^A  and  the  life  of  his  spirit,  make  a 
mi$  vpun  no  evidence.    The  pro*  visit  to  my  little  flock ;   and  let 
position  is  absurd,  and  at  the  same  him  make  his  report,  whether  they 
time  verycensurable  and  dangerous,  are  not  true  Christians,  Christians 
But  sever,  no  never,  has  any  ooe  blessed  by  God  in  the  full  strength 
of  OS  entertained   such  an   idea,  of  the  expression.  Come  and  see. 
Whether  it  has  been  uttered  any  **  Permit    me,  in    passing,  to 
where  else  than  in  our  Canton,  I  make    an    observation    on   Rom. 
am  totally    ignorant*     If   it    has  iv.  17 — ^20.    The  eontfexion  fixed 
been  so,  would  it  not  have  been  by  the  inspired    Author  himself,' 
bettor  for  you  to  have  named  the  (ver.  23,  84.)  obliges  us  to  apply 
persons^  or  have  quoted  their  works  to  the  christian,  faith  what  he  so 
or  letters;    instead  of  applying  it  emphatically  declares  concerning 
to  them  under  the  general  fjescrip-  *  the  faith  of  our  father  Abraham,' 
tioD  of  certain  Swiss  ministers,  a  which   is   strongly  confirmed   by- 
description  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Gal.  iii.  6,  7. 11. 
the  public,  cannot  but  include  us,  **  I  shall  not  recur  to  what  I 
vs  who  are  innocent,  us  who  have  wrote  briefly   in   my  first  letter, 
never  advanced  any  such  princi->  upon  the  nature  of  faith.     Only 
pies !    I  say  that  the  description  let  me  advert  to  an  expression  or 
includes  us,  because  it  is  a  Letter  two  in  your  last  paper,  which  be* 
from  the  Canton  of  Y aud  which  long  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
you  have  taken  for  the  text  of  your  **  You  seem  to  disapprove  tiie 
remonstrance.     And  yet,  let  it  be  sentiments  of  those  who  think  that 
observed  that  this  same  letter  does  faith  assures  for  ever  the  salvation 
not  contain  the  smallest  mention  of  of  the  believer,  from  the  very  mo- 
such  an  opinion.  ment  of  his  believing.     It  also  ap« 
"  You  say  that  *  the  ablest  ad-  pears  to  me,  if  I  apprehend  cor* 
vocates  of  the  kind  of  faith  which  rectly   your    meaning,    that   yoa 
}Ott  attack,  acknowledge  that  it  is  allow  a  believer  cnly  to  hope  thdit 
not  a  belief  of  the  truth,  and  that  he  wiU  be  saved ;   and  that  you- 
it  has  no  prooaise  or  declaration  of  regard  as  **  bold''  the  confidence 
scripture    for    its    foundation.'     I  which  a  believer  may  have  that 
protest  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  he  ig  actually  and  already  saved. 
nk  that  I  have  heard  such  an  in-  Let  us,  then,  open  the  good  word 
conceivable  opinion  uttered  1     No-  of  God,  our  ground  of  safety  and 
tlting  in  the  least  like  it  have  I  our  only  strength.     I  will  take, 
(:ver  met  with  in   the  Canton  of  for  instance,  John  vi.  87.  39.     My 
Vaud,   or   in    any  other  part   of  conscience  bears  me  testimony  be- 
Switzeriand.  fore  Ood  that  I  come  to  Christy 
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and  to  Christ  alone,  for  the  salra-  oondemnation,  bat  am  pocieilfroni 

tion  and  sanctifioation  of  my  soul.^  death  anto  life.    For  pledge  of  thi9 

He  declares  that  he  ^ill  not  east  I  have  my  Lord  himself^  who  hath 

out  the  soul  that  oometh  to  him :  spoken,   and  will    not    ^   back, 

then  my  poor  soul  will  not  be  oast  *  He  Imth  said  it,  and  shall  he  not 

6at;    it  is  impossible,  for  Christ  doit?     He  halii  spoken,  and  shall 

cannot   lie.       Since    I    come    to  be  not  make  it  good  V 

Christ,  the  Father  has  given  me  **  You  know,  my  dear  brother, 

to  the  Son;    and  since  it  is  the  you   know  the  innumerable  m«l«- 

Father's  will  that  of  all  which  he  titude  of  passages  of   this    kind, 

hath  given  to  him  he  should  lose  upon  which  the  soul  which  flees  for 

aotbing,  I,  a  poor  sinner,  shall  not  refuge  to  its  Saviour  may  found 

be  lost.     Can  all  the  powers  of  the  same  full  assurance  of  hope, 

heaxren,  earth,  and  hell,  outweigh  *' liemark  well,  that  it  is  said  of 

tiiese  declarations  of  my  Lord  and  the  believer  that  he  hath  at  the 

my  God  ?    Can  it  turn  out,  at  the  present  moment  eternal  life,  that 

Jwt  day,  that  his  words  have  been  hfi  is  d  ready  passed  from  death 

deceptive  ?  onto  life.    This  style  of  speaking; 

^*  Again,  if  you  please,  let  us  which  holds  forth  the  salvation  of 
take  Heb.  vi.  10— -20.  In  my  in<-  the  believer  aa  on  actual  thing,  a 
most  aotti  I  know  that  I  flee  fev  thing  done  and  made  sure  of,  hv 
vefufi^e  to.  the  hope  set  before  tne.  found  in  an  infinite  number  of  pas* 
.  Well,  then :  the  immutability  of  stages :  for  instance,  '  by  grace  ye 
God's  counsel,  bis  promise  and  his  ore  saved ; — by  whose  grace  ye  ore 
oath,  tMro  immutable  things  in  saved ; — he  hath  tramiated  us  from 
which  it  is  impossible  that  God  the  power  of  darkness  into  the 
should  deceive,  are  the  assurances  kingdom  of  his  beloved  Son ;— ye 
of  my  salvation.  Reposing  upon  are  no  more  strangers  and  forelgn- 
tbe  very  oath  of  the  God  of  truth;  ers ; — ffe  Aaoenoio  obtained  raeroj:' 
can  I  be  deluded  in  my  hope  ?  —and  so  likewise  believen  are  re- 
It  would  be  an  act  of  impiety  to  presented  as  already  *  raieed  to- 
say  so.  gether,  and  sat  down  together  in 

''Once more:  John ^.  24.    I  do  the  heavenly  places  with  Christ,* 

believe  on  Him  who  hath  sent  his  ^c.  &c.  &c. 

Son,  that '  whosoever  believeth  on  ''  You  say  that  no  truth  of  Scrips 

him  may  not  perish,  but  may  have  tore  can  be  contrary  to  the  just 

everlasting  life.'    I  do  believe  the  dictates  of  reason.     But  Scripture 

teMimony  which  God  himself  has  declares,  ^at   the  things    of  the 

given  me,  namely,  that  *  he  hath  Spirit  of  God  are  /Miekmat  to 

to  me  eternal  life,  and  that  mas  in  his  natorai  condition.     It 


thk  Ufe  is  in  his  Son.'    (1  John    most  expressly  declares,  that  before 
T«.  10,  11.)     I  believe  this,  even    our  conversion,  we  are  void  of 


I.  an  uBworthy  creature,  because  denUmdkag  with  respect  to  spiri* 

God  haS'said  it  to  me,  and  has  tual  things:    how   tnen    can    we 

eves  declared  that,  if  I  believe  esteem  them  to  be  wise  ?    To  say 

not  this  testimony  which  he  has  that  th»  truths  of  Scriptore  are  ia 

given  me  concerning  his  Son,  I  accordance  with  the  reason  of  the 

give  hha  the  lie  I  natural  man,  is  it  net>  the   same 

'*  Thus,  according  to  the  clear;  thing  as  maintaining  that  maa  is 

foiBal^  and   irrefragable  declara*  wise,  that  he  has  not  lost  his  origi- 

tioii  of  the  Son,  who  is  one  with  nal  uprightoessf    By  our  nature, 

the  Father,   /  hone   eternal  life,  savs  the  Bible,  we  are  tinder  the 

/  ikall  not  come  into  condemna*  influence  of  the  prince  of  darkness, 

tion ;  yes,  I,  a  creatare  mean  but  the  foe  of  our  salvation :  is  it  pos- 

hapyyi  even  1  shall  o«t  come  into  sible  that  he  should  produce  in  us 
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any  tiititg  bnt  darkness,  so  far  as    promise  of  a  Gt>d  who  never  Hed 


respects  the  matter  of  salyation? 
The  spirit  of  the  world  is  opposed 
to  the  Spirit  of  God?  Is  not  the 
cross  declared  to  be  footukneu  to 
man  7    Ib  not  the  preaching  of  the 


and  never  will  lie.  I  must  have 
eternal  life,  because  Ood  has  said- 
it;  and  be  cannot  but  be  found 
faithful  in  all  his  words.  Such  a 
privilege,  givea  even  by  oath  to  a 


Gospel    called  the   foolishness  of    creature  so  worthless  as  1  am,  sinks 
preaching  ?     In  fact,  what  objec-     me  into  nothing  before  his  throne, 
tioos,  insuperable  to  human  reason, 
are  found  in  the  expiation  and  snf- 
feriogs  of  Christ !     And  who  can 
erer  make  to  square  with  the  die* 
tates  of  reason,  the  doctrine,  for 
eismpte,  of  predestination  ;  parti- 
cularly in  connexion  with  original 
no  on  the  one  hand,  and  everlast- 
ing sttffenngs  on  the  other?     It  Is 
impossible :    and  I  defy  the  most 
skilibl  divine  ever  to  effect  it  in 
sach  a  way  as  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  the  understanding  of  an  uncon- 
verted nftn.     The  celebrated  Dr. 
Chalmers  appears  to  me  to  be  In 
exact  accoraance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible,  when  he  says,  that  as 
iOOQ  as  a  man  is  convinced  by  the 
eridence  of  testimony  of  the  divine 
nthority  of  the  Bible,  be  has  no- 
thing at  all  to  do  ^ith  reasoning 
upon  its  contents,  but  merely   to 
ok.  What  is  written  ?   How  read- 
cst  thon?  and  then  to  believe. 

"  I  must  make  an  end.  I  hope, 
my  dear  brotber,  that  you  will  re- 
ceive this  letter  i!i  a  state  of  mind 
aoswemble  to  that  in  which  it  is 
written.  I  feel  a  genuine  love  for 
yon,  and  I  speak  to  yon  in  the 
spintof  kindness. 

''This  is  my  conclusion  in  the 
presence  of  God.  As  the  children 
of  Israd,  mortally  wounded,  looked' 
b)  the  brazen  serpent,  so  my  soul, 
smitten  with  the  death-stroke  of 
SIB,  looks  to  Jesus  its  Saviour,  as 
made  unto  me,  on  the  part  of  Ood, 
wisdom  and  richteonsness,  sane- 
tification  and  redemption.  As  such 
I  believe  in  him:  and  God,  de- 
claring by  the  Saviour's  own  mouth 
(John  vi.  40.)  his  sovereign  will, 
that  whosoever  looketh  to  the  f^on, 
and  belle veth  on  him,  shall  have 
eternal  life,  I  firmly  rest,  with  hu- 
niUation  and  adoration  upon  this 


and  makes  me  long  in  the  most 
ardent  manner  to  live,  in  body  and 
sool,  for  HIM.  When  my  fhith 
becomes  weak,  is  covered,  is  ob- 
scured, then  my  sanctificalion  im- 
mediately declines.  The  faithful 
God  arouses  me  by  the  loud  calls 
of  his  word,  and  also  by  his  pro- 
vidence, sometimes  by  comforts, 
sometimes  by  chastisements,  some- 
times by  alarms.  Then,  humbled, 
I  return  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
I  return  as  a  sinner,  without  excuse 
and  without  any  resources  in  my- 
self, to  rest  anew  on  Christ  by  the 
same  faith,  which  now  urges  me 
on  anew,  with  prayer,  to  the  com- 
mandments of  my  God,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  (James 
i;  5,  6,)  brings  me  new  strength 
from  himself.  Thus,  with  delight 
ever  increasing,  I  experience  the 
tmth  of  the  declaration  thrice  re- 
peated in  the  New  Testartienti 
"  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.*^ 
On  nothing  else,  X  most  solemnly 
assure  you,  can  my  soul  live  in 
the  view  of  the  law  of  God  and  his 
eternal  judgment. 

**  I  beg  you  to  receive  the  cor- 
dial assurance  of  my  affection  in 
Christ,  and  of  those  sentiments  of 
respect  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 


V  ♦  # 


ZOth  Jan.  1827. 


REMARKS  ON  SOME  PASSAOEH 
IN  PALBY'S  MORAL  AND  POLI- 
TICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Some  time  since  I  was  present  at 
a  public  meeting,  when  Dissenters 
were  recommended  to  read  the 
chapter  on  Religious  Establish- 
ments and  of  Toleration,  is  Paley's 
Moral  lind  Political  Philosophy. 


1 34         Remarks  <m  Paley*$  Moral 

The  recommendatioo  was  accom- 
panied with  an  intimation^  that  the 
perusal  would  probably  moderate 
the  feelings  of  Dissenters  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments. On  my  return  home,  I 
lost  no  time  in  complying  with 
this  advice ;  but  the  result  was 
quite  the  reverse  of  what  had  been 
anticipated. 

If  i  have  not  mistaken  the 
Archdeacon*s  argument,  there  are 
parts  of  this  celebrated  disqui- 
sition which  inculcate  some  of 
the  most  reprehensible  dogmas 
that  were  ever  obtruded  on  man- 
kind. The  Archdeacqn  asserts, 
that  "  it  is  lawful  for  him  (the 
magistrate)  to  interfere,  whenever 
his  interference,  in  its  general  ten- 
dency, appears  to  be  conducive  to 
the  common  interest ;"  that  '*  there 
IS  nothing  in  the  nature  of  religion 
which  exempts  it  from  this  inter- 
ference;" that  "  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  the  edicts  of  the  prince, 
the  sentence  of  the  judge,  may  de- 
prive me  of  liberty,  of  property, 
and  even  of  life  itself,  on  account 
of  my  religion  ;  and  however  I 
may  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
the  sentence  by  which  I  am  con- 
demned, I  cannot  allege  that  the 
magistrate  has  transgressed  the 
boundaries  of  his  jurisdiction :" 
and  on  the  supposition  that  "  hu- 
man laws  have  dictated  the  oUneci, 
or  the  mode  of  divine  worship ,  he 
affirms  that  "  the  subject  cannot 
allege  any  plea  to  excuse  his  com- 
pliance/' 

Dr.  I^aley  seems  to  have  been 
aware  that  he  was  placed  between 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  knew  very  well  that 
the  above  are  really  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England;  on  the 
other,  he  plainly  saw  that  these 
positions  are  pregnant  with  the 
most  dangerous  and  destructive 
consequences.  Grant  a  pagan  or 
a  oapist  these  premises,  and  he 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  justify  all  tlie 
cruelties  that  have  been  practised, 
all  thelilood  that  has  been  shed 


and  PoUtical  Phiiosopky.    [Mareb, 

on  account  of  religion.  He  there- 
fore employs  a  great  deal  of  Jesuits 
ism  to  gloss  over  these  principles, 
which ^as  a  Churchman  he  could 
not  deny;  but  which,  as  an  in- 
telligent and  humane  man,  he 
could  not  vindicate.  In  this  chap- 
ter he  can  .be  considered  only  as 
the  perplexed  apologist  of  **  things 
that  are." 

Every  intelligent  reader  will 
readily  perceive  that  this  dictating 
the  mode  of  divine  worthip  opens 
a  door  for  every  conceivable  su- 
perstition. But  the  Archdeacoa 
tells  me,  I  cannot  allege  any  plea 
to  excuse  my  compliance,  and  if 
the  magistrate  deprive  me  of  li- 
berty, of  property,  and  even  of 
life  itself,  I  cannot  allege  that  he 
transgresses  the  boundaries  of  his 
jurisdiction.  But  this  c«lebrated 
writer  does  not  stop  even  here; 
this  dictation,  says  he,  may  extend 
to  the  object  of  divine  worship.  If 
the  magistrate  command  his  sub- 
jects to  worship  the  sun,  the  moon, 
a  stock  or  a  stone,  the  Archdeacon 
s^ys,  the  subject  cannot  allege 
any  plea  to  Excuse  his  compli- 
ance; and  if  the  magistrate  de- 
prive him  of  liberty,  of  property^ 
or  even  of  life  itself,  on  account  of 
his  religion,  he  cannpt  allege  that 
the  magistrate  has  transgressed  the 
boundaries  of  his  jurisdiction. 

But  shocking  as  these  principles 
are,  they  are  the  authorized  and 
avowed  doctrines  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  England. .  SuKe- 
ly  they  are  not  much  calculated 
to  moderate  the  feelings  of  Dis- 
senters, on  the  subject  of  ec- 
clesiastical  establishments.  The 
Church  of  England  claims  power 
to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith  (article  20th): — Power  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  this 
is  precisely  what  Paley  calls 
dictating  the  mode  of  divine  wor^ 
ship: — Authority  in  controversies 
of  faith,  this  includes  dictating  the 
Mecf  of  divine  worship.  As  the 
Church  of   England  claims  thi^ 
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dictatorial  power,  so^he  insists  on    Paley's  positions.    When  a  mem« 
a  right  to  enforce  her  dictation,    ber  of   the  Church   of  England 


She  maintains  that  an  Englishman 
cannot  allege  any  plea  to  excuse 
his  compliance;  that  if  she  de* 
priTe  him  of  liberty,  of  property. 


reproaches  Roman  Catholics  with 
the  intolerant  principles  of  the 
Romish  Church,  if  the  latter  re^ 
tort  the    charge,    his  adversary. 


or  eren  of  life  itself,  on  account  of  however  shrewd,  will  find  it  im- 
his  religion,  he  cannot  allege  that  possible  to  extricate  himself.  As 
she  has  transgressed  the  bound-    I>r.  Paley's  work  has  lately  been 

printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  is 
now  widely  circulated  through  the 
country,  such  antichristian  prin- 
ciples ought  to  be  publicly  ex- 
posed and  reprobated* 

A*  B* 


of  her  jurisdiction.  The 
same  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 
land which  decreed  the  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  which  fixed  the 
faith  of  the  national  establish- 
ment, has  enacted  many  perse* 
eating  stetntes  and  canons  against 
all  persons  who  allege  any  plea 
to  excuse  them  from  compliance. 

Hie  Church  of  England  still 
claims  this  power ;  she  has  never 
renounced  this  assumed  right.  She 
has  sentenced  and  actually  put 
men  to  death  for  denying  this  pre- 
tended right.     Several  barbarous 


CONGREGATIONAL  PRINCIPLES, 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF 
CHRIST. 

These  principles  are  not  found 
in  the  New  Testament  in  a  sys- 
tematic form,  but  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained, sometiqies  by  a  distinct 
statutes  bave  been  repealed,  but  proposition,  sometimes  by  an  un- 
deniable inference,  and  sometimes 
by  a  clear  practical  example. 

1.  A  church  of  Christ  is  a  con- 
gregation of  persons,  who,  be- 
lieving each  other  to  be  true  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  have  voluntarily 
united  themselves  as  a  society, 
for  observing  all  the  ordinances 
and  commandments  of  the  Lord 
Jesns. 

2.  There  may  be  several  of 
these  churches  of  Christ  in  one 
neighbourhood,  and  many  in  one 
district ;  but  there  is  no  authority 
in  the  New  Testement  for  what  is 
called  **  a  National  Church.** 

3.  Christ  is  the  only  Head  'of 


the  power  to  re-enact  them  is  still 
maintained.  Several  of  the  canons 
assert  the  Church's  power  to  in* 
flict  an  ipso  faeto  excommunica- 
tion, with  all  its  shocking  and 
barbarous  consequences,  on  all 
persons  who  allege  any  plea  to 
excuse  them  from  compliance  with 
the  mode  or  object  of  divine  wor- 
ship which  the  Church  has  dic- 
tated. Dr.  Paley,  therefore,  as 
a  Chttrchman,  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  what  he  wrote ;  that  hu- 
man laws  may  dictete  the  object 
and  mode  of  divine  worship  ;  that 
the  subject  cannot  allege  any  plea 
to  excuse   his   compliance;    and 


that  if  the  Church  deprive  us  of  the  church.  Neither  the*  civil  ma- 
liberty,  of  property,  or  even  of  gistrate  nor  any  other  secular 
life  iteelf,  on  account  of  our  re-    power   can   lawfully  interfere  in 


ligion,  we  cannot  allege  that  she 
has  transgressed  the  boundaries 
of  her  jurisdiction.  This  is  undeni- 
ably the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  But  can  such 
priociples  reconcile  Dissenters  to 


the  concerns  of  the  churth  of 
Christ  An  alliance  between  **  the 
church  and  the  state''  is  anti- 
christian. 

4.  There  are  but  two  permanent 
officers  in  the  church  oi  Christ- 


ecclesiastical  esteblishments  ?     If  bishop  and  deacon :   a  bishop  is 

so,  we  may  retorn  at  once  to  the  the  pastor  of  one  church ;  a  aea- 

Church  of  Rome,  for  she  never  con  is  the  assistant  of  the  bishop, 

churned  more  than  is  included  in  6.  Every  church  has  a  right  to 
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choose  its  own  officers,  a4init  or 
reject  candidates  for  coinmHaioay 
excomqiiaoicale  disorderly  ineni- 
beis,  and  transact  its  own  affairs, 
without  being  subject  to  die  posi^er 
aad  coutTQul  of  others. 

6.  B^t  the  ohurches  of  Christ 
^re  no^  to  be  insulated  and  inde* 
pendent  of  e84^h  other  in  regar4 


f^C^tt^ttm^Aaatimt^-  [March, 

to  conuQunioji,   ad7ice,  admoni* 
tion,  ayn^pathy,  and  assiatance. 

7.  No  one  ought  to  be  abUgei 
to  support  his  neighbour's  religion, 
nor  be  liable  to  pains  and  penalties 
for  the  aTowal  and  peaceable  dif* 
fusion  of  his  religious  tenets. 

Th&oloous. 


POETRY. 
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THE  DYING  BELIEVER. 

My  time  of  departare's  at  liand. 
This  tenetpent  haAtea  to  decay  ; 

To  yonder  inTislble  land 

Mf  apirtt  will  aooa  beod  ita  «ay.  • 

The  aao,  which  now  gilds  the  bine  akieSi 
Will  shine  on  my  grassy  green  grare ; 

No  tear-drop  wiU  then  dim  my  eyes. 
No  sigh  will  my  bosom  then  heate. 

My  conflict  wUl  tiien  be  complete^ 
The  amour  of  light  not  be  worp ; 

Each  enemy  slaSn  at  my  feet. 
And  glory  my  brow  will  adorn. 

My  coarse  will  be  then  at  a  close ; 

The  race  I  was  destined  to  ran. 
Will  end  with  its  cares  and  its  woes» 

The  prise  set  befon  me  be  woa. 

Then,  ihepi  'twill  appear  I  have  kept 
The  faith  « tp  the  fathers  once  giTcn  ;" 

And  by  it  in  Jesus  have  slept^ 
And  by  it  have  enter'd  on  hea?'n. 

Come^  come,  then  thoa  angel  of  death, 

lo  mantle  of  aable  array'd, 
I  fear  not  resigning  my  breath. 

Nor  passing  beneath  thy  dark  shade. 

When  hidden  from  aJl  thin^  below. 
That  moment  my  soul  will  arise, 

Attjended  bv  angels  to  go, 
To  mansions  prepar'd  in  the  skies. 

There,  when  these  bloe  heav'ns  are  gone, 

And  earUi  shall  be  all  in  a  flame. 
The  judge  ail  array'd  on  his  throne, 
-  And  call  forth  his  chosen  by  name ; 

There,  deck!d  with  that  glorioQs  crown. 
Which  shines  on  the  spirits  abore^ 

I*H  adore  him  who  sits  on  the  throne. 
And  sing  lys  anparallei'd  lore. 

O.  Vacna. 

«f  COMFORT  ONE  ANOTHER  WITH 
THESE  WORDS." 

THESSALONIAHa  1.  4.  IS* 

Whbn  weary,  and  their  warfare  done, 

Ottr  Ifiattds  in  Jleiua  ilcep» 
Why  put  a  hopeless  aspect  on. 

What  cause  hare  we  to  weep. 


For  thif  we  kiiQ{w,  tKat  God  wUl  Jbring 

la  triumph  from  the  dead. 
The  saints  with  their  Tictorious  king. 

The  members  with  the  head. 

And  we  who  still  on  earth  remidn, 
-  Exempted  from  the  tomb. 
No  greater  honour  can  obtain. 
When  Christ  the  Lord  ahall  come. 

O  what  a  shoat  will  aooa  precede  ^ 

The  awful  trump  of  God  ; 
What  WondrodB  nsions  shsJl  succ^. 

And  glories  apread  abroad. 

The  Lord  himself,  who  aojoum'd  hero. 

The  loiriy  and  the  meek. 
He  shaU  descend,  and  we  shall  hear 

The  loud  arcfaiangci  speak. 

Then  those  who  have  in  Jesus  slept 

Shall  wake,  and  flrst  arise  ; 
And  saints  on  earth,  who  for  Hheoi  wapC, 

Sliall  meet  them  in  the  akiea. 

Then  IsieweU  every  ngh  and  tear, 

And  every  mnrmuiiag  word : 
We  join  our  friends,  once  held  ao  dear^ 

For  erer  with  the  Lord. 

When  all  our  earthly  cisterns  break. 

And  withered  lie  our  gourds ; 
Q  for  the  hand  ol  faith  to  Csikia 

The  comfort  of  theae  wordp^  4*  S. 


lJOHNiii.51,3. 

Frail  and  feeble  though  1  be. 

Mortal^  and  a  frame  of  clay; 
ShaH  I  Lord  resemble  thee. 

Who  dost  ahine  with  anch  a  cif , 
That  the  ann  beside  might  seem« 
LigJiUesa  aad  without  a  beam  ^ 

Yea  1  if  I  to  God  be  bom, 

I  shall  like  my  Saripur  rise. 
When  the  resurrection  mom 

Calla  Us  paople  to  the  akiea; 
With  a  form  immortal,  krigUt* 
Spiritoa),  atid  of  light. 

With  a  hope  of  ao  mnch  wonh. 

Let  me  to  the  end  endafe, 
While  I  yet  remain  on  earth, 

I^rifled,  aa  he  fia  aore  i 
Holy  as  ny  Safiour  We, 
Till  In  glory  I  appear. 

ffomerttfn.  James  Edm£STOi«. 
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CARPSNTE&  AM0  HOBNB'a 
INTBOAUCTION   TO  THE  BIBLE« 

APopmkarBUrodueiumtoH^Siudy 
of  the  Boh  Seriphtra,  fir  the 
ofEitffHMkReaden.  By  m/- 
CarjpetUer.  lihttiraied  with 
PitOet.  —  London  :  Wigfalman 
and  Cramp.  8to.  1626.  10b. 
pp.  670. 

A  Compemdimm  Inirodmcium  to  the 
8lm4f  9ftke  BUfk.  By  T%maB 
HartwM  Borne,  M.  A.  JUmm- 
traied  wkk  Mapo  tmd  other  jBi- 
grmcm§9.  Bemg  am  Awah^  of 
the  A^Mikor^M  larger  lfbrA.«-Lon- 
doB  :  Cadell.  12mo.  1827.  98. 
pp.640. 

it  Rephf  to  the  AeeiuatUmt  of  Pi- 
racy atuL  PtaytartMif  €xkSbited 
by  the  Okriitian  BememBramxr, 
tkeBritiMk  Critic,  and  other  Pub- 
^cationM,  (in  their  Reeiewt  of 
Carpenter^ $  Popuiat  Introdnetion 
to  the  Stndy  of  the  Scriptures,) 
m  a  Letter  to  the  Reo,  T.  H. 
Borne.  By  WUUam  Carpenter. 
London :  Wightman  and  Cramp, 
ftro.   1827.   l8. 

When  Mr.  Home's  iBvalnabk 
Introduction  first  appeared^  a  few 
years  ago,  we  were  anonf  the 
earliest  to  hail  its  appearancey  and 
to  pteseat  to  its  autkor  the  meed 
of  praise  whii^  he  so  well  de- 
serred.  By  tnmiag  to  Vol.  II.  of 
the  first  series  of  this  Babtioatiooi 
oar  readers  will  find  tliat,  in  two 
artieles  of  ooasid«Fable  lenffth,  we 
pointed  ont  the  awrits,  and  a  few 
of  the  imperfections,  which  we  be- 
liered  to  belong  to  that  work.  We 
likewise  took  the  liberty  to  hint 
certain  improvements,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  work,  of  which  we 
thonght  it  susceptible.  Mr.  Home 
did  us  the  justice  privately  to  ac- 
kaowledge  his  obligatioaa  to  those 
vaggestionB,  and  in  his  subsequent 
editions  availed  htamelf  of  tnem. 
N.  8.  No.  27. 


Between  the  first  and  following 
editions,  accordingly,  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  will  be  found 
to  exist.  The  general  arrange* 
meat  has  been  entirely  altered, 
several  of  the  minor  divisions  re« 
modelled,  and  the  whole  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved.  In  the 
success  which  has  followed  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Home,  none  re« 
juice  more  sincerely  than  our- 
selves. The  appearance  of  sue* 
cessive  editions  of  his  work  has 
afforded  us  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion. The  extensive  oirculatloB 
which  bis  Introduction  has  ob- 
tained, constitute,  we  are  sure,  the 
best  reward  of  the  author,  as  it  is 
the  best  proof  that  his  labours  have 
been  appreciated,  and  are  produc- 
tive of  the  contemplated  and 
desired  results.  We  entertain  no 
doubt  that  his  work  is  destined 
long  to  retain  its  popularity,  aad 
to  eaioy  the  apfNrobation  of  every 
enlightened  scholar.  If  we  have 
contributed  any  thing  to  improve 
it,  or  promote  itn  diffusion,  we 
therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will 
rejoice. 

Entertaining  such  feelings  to- 
wards Mr.  Horne,  and  such  views 
of  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  sapred 
literature,  our  readers  will  not  be 
surprised  that  we  should  have  felt 
great  indignation  at  any  attempt  to 
deprive  him  of  any  portion  oi  his 
claiflis  on  public  patronage,  or  of 
the  dear-booght  pecuniary  reward 
of  his  toils.  When  we  heard  it  hint- 
ed that  such  an  attempt  was  likely 
to  be  made,  we  felt  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree  of  the  rising  of  in- 
dignation, and  were  prepared,  as 
far  as  our  influence  could  extend ,  to 
counteract  so  unworthy  an  enter- 
prize.  We  doubted,  indeed,  whe- 
ther any  man  durst  attempt  it;  we 
were  sure  no  man  of  principle 
would  attempt  it:  but  as  strange 
things    are  irequeady  both  si^ 
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done  in  this  imperfect  world,  we    with  intelligence,     It  is  not  even 


every  scholar  who  has  time  to 
digest  more  than  three  thousand 
closely  printed  octavo  pages  of 
introductory  matter  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures ;  and  there 
are  thousands  of  reflecting  persons 
in  danger  of  being  frightened  from 
the  undertaking  by  the  very^  mag- 
nitude of  the  work»  and  the  multi- 
tude of  topics  which  it  embraces. 

A  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Scriptures,  yre  are  satisfied,  was 
wanted^  notwithstanding  the  cele- 
brity of  Mr.  Home's  work  ;  and 
an  abridgment  of  that  work  would 
not  fully  answer  this  purpose. 
Many  things  are  properly  u)und 
in  that  work,  which  cannot  be  well 
labours*  though  former  labourers  abridged ;  many  things,  though 
occupied  the  field.     When  he  had    abridged,  would   be  of  little  use 


were  disposed  to  judge  nothing 
before  the  time,  but  patiently  to 
wait  the  result. 

Our  respect  for  Mr.  Home,  and 
our  high  approbation  of  his  work, 
did  not,  however,  beguile  us  out 
of  our  convictions  on  several 
points.  In  the  first  place,  we 
never  entertained  the  thought  that 
Mr.  Home  had  obtained  an  ex- 
clusive patent  for  the  manufactory 
of  Introductions  to  the  Bible. 
Enemies  on  principle  to  all  mono- 
polies, we  never  dreamed  of  ac- 
knowledging prescription  or  mo- 
nopoly in  the  literary  repHblic. 
The  world  was  all  before  Mr. 
Home  when  he  entered    on   his 


finished  his  task,  that  world,  as 
far  as  he  was  capable  of  occupy- 
ing it,  was  still  before  Mr.  Car- 
penter, and  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  go  in  and  possess  it.  On 
this  point  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

Nor,  in  the  next  place,  %vere  we 
divested  of  our  opinion  that  Mr. 
Home  had  not  so  completely  oc- 
cupied the  field  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  another  labourer.  In 
English,  there  were  several  Intro- 
ductions to  the  Bible  before  Mr. 
Home's  appeared.  In  the  Latin 
and  German  languages  there  are 
many  Introductions.   Is  there  any 


to  the  mere  English  reader ;  and 
on  many  points  enlargement,  not 
retrenchment,  would  be  required 
in  a  work  intended  for  such  per- 
sons. On  these  grounds,  we  were 
pleased  rather  than  offended .  by 
the  announcement  of  a  Popular 
Introduction. 

On  another  point,  also,  we  must 
avow  our  sentiments.  Mr.  Home 
had  not  only  no  right  to  be  of- 
fended at  another  person  writing 
an  Introduction,  but  no  right  to 
be  offended  by  that  individual 
making  a  reoMcnable-me  of  his  own 
work.  If  this  is  not  admitted, 
there  must  be  an  end  to  writing 


good  reason  why  we  should  not    and  publishing  in   a  great  mea- 
faave  many  in  our  own  7    Excel-    sure.    We  have  lived  long  enough 


lent  as  we  believe  Mr.  Home's 
work  to  he,  we  regard  it  as  imper- 
fect, because  we  believe  peileo- 
lion  to  be  unattainable.  We  re- 
gard it  to  be  both  deficient  and 
redundant,  and  that  it  sins  more 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
particular.  It  is  too  laboured  and 
extensive  in  its  discussions  on  va- 
rions  points.  The  author,  influ- 
enced by  the  best  motives  and 
principles,  has  tried  to  produce 
rather  an  Encyclopedia  to  the 
Bible,  than  a  mere  Introduction 
to  enable  the  inquirer  to  read  it 


to  be  convinced,  from  experience 
as  well  as  from  Scripture,  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  This  is  most  assuredly  ap- 
plicable to  Introductions  to  the 
Bible,  and  beyond  all  doubt  most 
applicable  to  Mr.  Home's  own 
work.  He  made  a  fuli,  a  fair,  and 
a  judicious  use  of  every  preceding 
work  on  the  same  subject  to  which 
he  had  access.  He  begged  and 
borrowed,  (we  do  not  use  the 
language  in  an  offensive  sense,) 
from  every  quarter.  He  did  right 
in  aciing  thus.     It  is  in  conse- 
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queoce  of  this  free  and  legitimate 
use  of  other  meirs  labours  that  his 
work  possesses  the  value  which 
beloogs  to  ity  and  enjoys  that  cele- 
brity  which  has  been  conferred  on 
it  We  are  sure  no  man  will 
own  more  readily  than  its  author, 
that  if  all  that  belongs  to  others 
were  remoyed,  and  what  belongs 
to  himself  only  remained,  the  work 
would  not  only  lose  nine- tenths  of 
its  bulk,  but  be  diminished  nine- 
tenths  id  its  value.  To  the  author, 
notwithstanding,  belongs  the  ho- 
nour of  producing  one  of  the  most 
oseful  books,  and  certainly  the 
best  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  in 
the  English  language. 

If  these  observations  be  Jtist, 
and  we  know  that  they  cannot 
aod  will  not  be  disputed,  we  must 
repeat,  that  Mr.  Horne  ought  not 
to  be  offended  with  a  reaionable 
use  being  made  of  his  work.  If 
his  object  was  usefulness,  he 
fthottld  not  be  dbpleased  that  it  was 
oaefol  even  to  a  brother  compiler. 
Why  be  angry  if  another  has  done 
to  him  what  be  has  done  to  hun- 
dreds? Why  take  a  fellow  author 
by  tbe  throat,  saying,  pay  me 
what  thou  owest,  when  be  is  aware 
that  were  all  his  own  creditors  to 
treat  him  in  the  same  manner,  he 
most  become  bankrupt? 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  we 
speak  only  of  a  reasonable  and 
huDourable  use  of  the  work.  We 
are  aware  that  a  dishonourable  use 
nay  be  made  of  an  author's  la- 
bours. For  those  literary  thieves 
and  robbers  who  apply  the  scissars 
^d  tbe  knife  instead  of  the  pen, 
to  satisfy  their  own  appetites  or 
those  of  others,  vre  have  no  com- 
passion. We  could  be  pleased  to 
see  them  exposed  on  the  pillory  to 
the  pelting  and  execration  pf  all 
hooest  men.  But  it  is  not  every  use 
of  a  preceding  work  that  ought  to 
be  branded  as  disgraceful  and  dis- 
honest. It  is  not  even  a  consider- 
able use  of  it  that  ought,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  be  so  de- 
nounced.     We    are  aware  that  a 
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difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as 
to  what  is  reasonable ;  and  we 
know  enough  of  the  natural  jea- 
lousy and  instinctive  irritability  of 
authorship  -not  to  make  some  al- 
lowance for  Mr.  Home's  feelings, 
in  the  present  affair.  Still  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  do  justice  as 
far  as  possible  between  the  parties. 
When  a  writer  is  accused  of 
piracy  and  plagiarism,  we  appre- 
nend  that  the  proofs  of  his  guilt 
cannot  lie  very  far  below  the  sur- 
face, and  that  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult, by  placing  the  two  works 
together,  or  reading  them  with 
some  degree  of  attention,  to  ob- 
serve the  evidences  of  dishonesty. 
As  a  general  charge,  it  intimates 
that  the  guilty  individual  is  either 
too  ignorant  to  write  the  book  to 
which  he  improperly  affixes  his 
name,  or  too  indolent,  if  he  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  information,  to 
put  it  together ;  or  so  destitute  of 

i>rinciple,  that  he  is  capable  of  de- 
iberately  robbing  another  mail  of 
the  fruits  of  his  science  and  indus- 
try. The  charge  is,  in  ever}'  point 
of  view,  a  serious  one,  and  which 
must  affect,  not  literary  reputati<>n 
only,  but  moral  character.  With 
Mr.  Carpenter  we  have  no  pert- 
sonal  acquaintance  whatever;  we 
know  him  only  through  the  me-^ 
dium  of  some  of  his  publications. 
We  can  have  no  inducement,  there* 
fore,  to  screen  him  from  any  ob-> 
loquy  or  castigation  which  he  may 
deserve.  But  it  is  due  to  him  to 
say,  that  we  believe  him  to  be  a 
man  of  principle ;  he  has  evinced 
to  the  world  that  he  is  neither  an 
Ignorant  nor  an  indolent  man. 
IJe  is  quite  capable  of  producing 
the  work  which  bears  his  naro<*,  and 
that  work  we  hold  to  be  honestly 
and  fairly  his  own. 

On  its  appearance,  we  examined 
it  with  some  attention,  and  from 
our  previous  familiarity  with  Mr. 
Home's  Introduction,  we  must 
have  immediately  detected  the 
plagiarism,  had  it  existed.  Tho 
occurrence  of  many  of  the  same 
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topics,  we  were  prepared  for;  re-  vindictive  passage  from  this  pan^ 

ferences  to  many  of  the  same  wri-  phlet ;  but  we  shall  give  one  or 

ters  we  expected    as   matter   of  two  quotations,  whi<m  repel  the 

course.     Incidental  coincidences  charges  of  plagiarism.    Tne  first 

here' and  there  occurred.    Bat  the  respects    the    order  of   the    two 

main  substance  and  scope  of  the  works,  or  some  of  its  divisions; 

book,  all,  in  short,  that  makes  up  a  subject   on  which  our  readers 

ks  authorship,  belong  not  to  Mr.  will  perceive,  that  we  might  say 


Home,  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  claimed  by  him.  No  jury 
of  mercantile  or  literary  men 
would  pronounce  a  verdict,  either 
of  piracy  or  plagiarism. 

We  nilly  intended  to  write  an 
article  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Car- 
penter, as  soon  as  we  could  over- 
take it ;  but  on  observing  that  Mr. 
Home  was  preparing  an  abridg- 
mentof  his  own  work,  we  naturally 
waited  to  class  them  together. 
And  as  we  heard  the  accusations 
against  Carpenter,  noised  abroad, 
we  were  curious  to  see  what  sort 
of  evidence  was  likely  to  be  ad- 


something;  but  we  decline  Uie 
ungracious  task.  Tn  reply  to  the 
<' Christian  Remembrancer,''  Mr. 
Carpenter  says, 

<•  The  dintion  of  the  '  gnve  charge*' 
which  it  now  becomes  my  bminesi  to 
examine,  is  introdnoed  in  the  following 
tenns: 

"  *  Pasdng  orer  the  ftnt  pait  of  Mr. 
C's  volume,  which  contains  direetioaa 
for  the  reading  of  the  Bihle,  wa  «»me  to 
his  second  part,  which  coincides  with  Mr. 
Home's  fourth  Tolume,  and  treats  on  the 
books  of  Scripture.  And  here  we  fed 
the  order  of  an  entire  ^viaba  of  Mr. 
Home's  volnne  (eontalali^  npwaids  of 
sixty  of  his  closely  printed  psges)— we 
mean  the  chronological  arrangement   of 


doced  in  their  support.     We  have    the  prophetic  book8--iaXnm  vMumt  tkt 
BOW  seen  those  charges  gravely 

Esferred,  and  more  complete 
lure  of  argument  and  proof  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  witnessed. 
We  will  venture  to  say,  that  by 
the  same  process  nine-tenths  of 
the  writers  of  the  present  day  may 
beoroved  pirates  and  plagiarists. 

We  have '  Mr.  Carpenter's  de- 
fence also  now  before  us.  We 
hinted,  in  our  last  number,  that  we 
were  sorry  for  the  quarrel,  plainly 
enough  insinuating  what  our  con» 
victions  were.  That  regret  is  now 
more  strongly  excited.  In  an  evil 
day  for  his  own  reputation,  has 
Mr.  Home  or  his  friends  provoked 
diis  controverinF-  Of  the  spirit 
in  which  Mr.  CTarpenter  has  writ- 
ten his  letter,  we  will  say  nothing 
commendatory;  tt  is  keen,  saf- 
castie,  and  recriminative.  Bot 
we  do  not  wonder  that  he  felt 
etrongly,- and  can  allow  lor  hit 
expressing  himself  with  considera- 
ble warmdi,  from  the  provocatioB 
he  bad  received.  The  difference 
cannot  now  be  made  up  or  con- 
oealed,  and  the  pobKe  mnst  judge. 
We  shall  not  qvote  any  of  tile 


tU^um  rtfiamcB  to  Mr.  Home,    TBis  aa* 

BANOEMBIfT  WB   SBUBTB    TO  BB  «BGU. 

UARLY   Mr.   Hosnb'b.     No  £mol|sh 

WRITER  BVBR  BBFORB  D18P0SBD  THB 
rROPHBTlC  .BOOBS  IM  THAT  ORDBB, 
WHICn  IS  THB  BBSBLT  OF  MUCH  Uk- 
BORIOU8  AND  LBABMBD  KBSBABCH  AMOBO 
TUB  WORKS  OF  FORBIGN  COHTIIIBNTAI. 
CRITtCS,  WHICH  ARB  IN  THB  HABDS  OF 
PEW  P£RSONS.'~Fp.  10,  11. 

**  The  arrangement  bere  refenvd  to,  is 
a  distribntton  of  the  proplieta  into  ikrm 
dasses:*!.  Those  who  flourished  jrior 
to  the  captiyity.  2.  Those  who  flourished 
near  to  and  dturmg  the  captinty ;  and  3. 
T%ose  who  flourished  afi€t  the  rttwn 
fnmk  Babylon.  This  arraogeflMiit  the 
gefiewer  afirma  |o  be  pecvBariy  yoansy 
Sir,— that  no  Engtish  writer  crer  bcfiDn 
disposed  the  prophetic  books  in  that  or- 
der,—that  it  is  the  result  of  much  lak^ 
fiMii  and  iearwed  reseafch  aasooB  tW 
works  of  Ihnkn  eoatinental  cri6ca,«-aBd 
that  I  hare  'boldly  selaed  upon  it,  and 
imposed  it  on  the  reader  as  my  own  !'^ 
A  string  of  the  basest  and  most  shame* 
less  ftlsehoods  that  eter  wen  uttered  by 
an  anonymous  acribbicr.  For  let  tfat 
leader  know,  that  tlua  *  important  ar* 
rancement  of  a  portion  oT  the  booka  of 
Scripture,'  to  which  yvu  lay  an  excloBiTe 
daim,  and  which'  la  stated  to  be  the  ve* 
suit  of  ao  much  « laboriona  and  leaned 
naaareh,'  was  /ouad  readr  cut  and  dried 
to  your  hands.  In  the  '  Claria  BlUiomm* 
of  RoberU ! ! !  Yes.  Sir,  this  tenerable 
writer,  who  was  truly  a  man  of  *  labo* 
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iMM  aad  lemed  meud^'  Hkm  tftlri*  tvuw/     Thk   Mr.  Cavpcileff   0BtitlM, 

botes  di*  prophctiail  books  ]  •  Thb  Mobal  0UAuriCATioiit  lor  a  pr»> 

" '  A  ehnmLigical  tabU  cf  the  order  ^f  itoblt  reading  of  THft  ScmmJB&a.'— 

taut  dhfrcm  the  propkeu  propheeied.  BritiA  CrUie,  p.  102. 

I.    BtFOBB  THB  TBANBFOBTATlOlf   OV 

TBI  jEWt  irro  Babtloj«*b  CAmvrrv-*  "  Th»  »  certainly  a  aony  specinen  of 

JflMk— licmia    Jool    Amoa    ItMiah  ^  '■^  ^t^^  which  the  Britidl  Critic  rz- 

Miali— Nahom — Habakkuk-Zephaniab.  P<>*^  '  •*  artful  «  piece  of  plagiariam  as 

If.  Near  upow,  and  undbr  thb  Ba-  «  «▼'«•  ^M  to  the  lot  of  critica  to  expoie.' 

BTLovikM  CAPTivrrY-—  P<^  it  *o  happens  that  my  chapter  on  the 

Jeraniah IfSfirnitatiirni Daniel-*  •object  in  qoestion  it  not  entitled  '  The 

Eiekiel— Obadiah.  Monl  QoalificatioBS  [£lc.]  for  a  profit- 

IIL  After  THB  Jbwb' BBIUBN  FBOM  *ble   raadinf    of    the    Scriptures)'    but 

THE  Bait LowisB  CAmviTY—  *  OP  THE  DISPOSITION   AND  HA- 

Hiisal-Zechariah  — MalachL'-aaa.  BITS  OP    MIND   WHICH    ARE  RE- 

£»rr393-^00.  I^UIRED  FOR  A  FROFITaBLE  FE- 

"  What  wlU  the  reviewer  and  his  fricDds  HUSAL  OP  THE  BIBLE  ! !  l' 

■f  le  this  ?     *  The  lesult  of  much  la-  '*  ^odted^  Sir,  I  wns  not  aware,  nndl 

borioos  and  learned  nseaich  among  the  iBformed  by  the  BritUh  Critic,  that  yon 

works  of  foiciga  oonttoental  critics  Ml'  ^^  *  nrllAble  on  the  subject.    But  be 

Bot  it  nay  be   ol^ected,  thai  whaterer  ^*  **  "  ^^Yp  ^  I*  obrious  that  1  hare 

9111  msy  have  done,  I  conld  sol  have  da-  »ot  here  derived  any  thing  from    your 

rirod  aay  mode  of  airanipiig  the  propheU  *<«•    For  in  the  first  place,  your  ob- 

ftom  Bohrrts'  wofk  ;  beoausey  althon^  lerraUona  on  this  subject  do  not  exceed 

I  i^ite  with  htn  in  his  thne  grand  diri-  ^^'^    P'^fll^**  ^bile  mine  occupy  nearlr 

Bou,  yet  the  diatribntion  which  I  hare  .fifi^^^i  besides  which,  there  i%noimtingb 

■ids  of  the  ssTenl  prophets  vnder  these  wierfc  ta  cemmeu  to  both  treatises,  and 

tbice  epochas   does  not  correspond  with  onlv  a  single  reference  to  correspondiiy 

bia,  while  it  esaeUy  coincides  mtfa  yon.  topics  I                                   ... 

My  BBSver  is   this.    Upon  copying  the  ^  "  ^^  *•  next   usiauated,  that   I  have 


'  tihle  of  the  older  and  time  of  the  ap«  bonrowed  from  you.  Sir,  the  second  chap- 

penaace  of  the  propheto,'  which  I  have  tor  of  this  part  of  my  work  j  but  let  me 

pvtSiwwrf^lhrtnArchbkhopNeweome;  **^  ^^  reriewer,    whether  I  have  not 

bit  which  you.   Sir,  I  find,  give  as  from  ^thfnlly  referred  to  the  several  writers 

the  tshia  of  Elajb,  Archbishop  Nbw-  ^  whom  I  hare  here  been  indebted,  in  a 

Cobs,  mi  other  omment  crilici/— it  ap-  eMaacr  ts  which  no  one  conld  mittakef    1 

pcsred  to  me  that  it  would  be  condudfs  ^^  ^^^  derired  a  page— a  section— a 

to  the  TOdifrft^w^*"g  of  their   writings,  chapter— from  an  Sngiuh  wrUer,  and  then, 

to  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  ^^  ^^^  purpose  of  concealing  my  obliga- 

«ere  here  picaented  to  me,  only  distin*  ^^^»  thrown  in  a  reference  to  his  book 

fS^i^  more  pATticnlarly    the  circum-  onMiy  a  mass  of /orr^  writers,  who  had 

•taaees  in  which  the  Jewish  people  were  «>*  furnished  one  ioU  to  the  subject.    I 

pissed,  dsriag  the  ri»«—  of  their  ainistnr  could  easily  have  made  a  parade  of  more 

tioa.   This  will  account  for  my  variation  e^ttenriye  research,  by  swelling  the  num- 

froB  Roberts,  in  bis  numeration  of  the  ^^  ^^  ^T  references,  but  was  under  no 

ndiridaal   propheU,    and   also    for  my  temptation  to  pass  off  such  a  fraud  .upon 

agracaieat  with   yonrself  and  Newcome.  ™7  readers.    The  Critic  does,  indeed,  take 

IihoaJd  certainly  hare  relened  to  RO'  ^F^n  ^^^  to  affirm,  that  1  hare  in  this 

^wti.  SI  sBflgnstiPff  the  arrangement,  and  chapter  pretended  to  quote  two  or  three 

to  wham  1  ww  donbtless  indebted,  bnt  original  writers;    whereas- the   fact  has 

n»  then  utterly  anconscions  that  I  was  *»«»   »^**  ^  *«•▼«   '«>»<*    **»«   pesMges 

■liiicr  obl^i^ons  in  the  matter  to  nof  ''■^7  ^  ™7  purposein  your  work,  whenco 

FKe(fiagwrilerwhatevec"~pp.23,24.  t*>«7  ^^^^   »>««>»  duly  transferred  to  my 

pages.     His  proofs  of   this  f  am  quite 

In  answer  to  the  Britisb  Critic,  wlBing  lo  leave  to  the  impartial  decision 

lie  writes  as  followB:—  •J^^  ^"^llflu.^?'  *?"*V"  *"  T"? 

other  parte  of  this  singular  business  which 

"  *The  first  part,*  says  this  publication,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  notice,  there  is 

'of  Mr.  Carpenter's  book,  contains  direc*  not  only  much  studied  mitrepraentaium^ 

^  for  rea&w  the  Holy  Scriptures:  and  bnt  also  some  deliberate  yUbeftood.    The 

is  slaost  the  first  psrt  of  his  prelsee,  he  Cniic  sOrms,  that  1  hare  giren '  the  sakne 

^  taken,  with  one  alteration,  the  title  of  quotation  on  the  same  subject'  with  your- 

Mr.  Home's  pbserrations  on  the  same  self,  from  Mr.  Border's  Discourse ;  and 

nbjcct.     The  •commencement  of    Mr.  then  represents  me  as  grarely  telling  my 

Horse's  latrodnctioo  (first  e^tion,  on  the  readers, '  rinco  the  abore  was  written,  I 

^  chsptcr  of  ToL  i.  of  subsequent  im-  liare  met  with  the  CaUowing  judicious  rs-> 

PtcHions)  is,  '  On  thb  Mosal  Quali-  marks,  of  which  I  gladly  arail  myself,' 

ncATioMs  [Ac]  for  studying  the  Scbip-  &c.  ad<Ung, '  When  the  very  passage  was 


before  Uivtif  At  the  lime  be  copied  from 
Mr.  Home  tbis  seottfnce,  (to  bis  vciy 
iulicsy)  [I]— «Tbc  scope  of  an  author  is 
either  general  or  special !'  Can  any  one 
believe  that  such  a  coinciJence  is  purely 
accidental  ?  especially  when  we  add,  that 


we  must  now  say  his  opponent. 
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apeak  a  little. .  The  foHowiiig  pas* 
sage  from  the  preface,  gives  a  very 
fair  accoiiut  of  its  origin,  and  of 
its  contents,  and  pays  a  very 
honourable  tribute  of  respect  to 

ProfMsor  Franck's  Guide  to  the  Study  of    i^jg  predecessor;  we  are  sorry  that 

the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  Mr.  Car-     ^^  »;„^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  nnnnn«it 

penter  professes  to  refer,  hat  fio  tuch  ten- 

tence.* — p.  103. 

<*  Let  the  laboured  misreprrsentatioo  in 

this  paragraph  pass ;  but  not  so  the  pal- 
pable and  deliberate  falsehood.    1  pledge 

myself  thrtt  this  very  distinction  of  the 

scope  into  general  and  $pecial  is  laid  t\o^ti 

no  fewer  than  three  or  four  tiitoes  in  the 

very  chapter  of  Franck's  book,  to  which 

I  have  honestly  referred ;  but  which  you, 

Sir,  have  by  some   acciilent  omitted   to 

acknowledge,  in  adopting  it  in  yonr  work. 
"  But  it  is  in  the  prefatory  observations 

on  the  several  books  of  Scripture,'  says 

the  Critic,  •  that  we  find  the  sweepinif  use 

that  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Home's  la 

hours.'     He  then   proceeds  to  say,  that 

yon,  Sir,  ha%'e  *  disposed  yonr  observa- 
tions in  an  order  ivhich  no  other  English 

writer  has  pursued,  but  which  the/tfref/rti 

writers,    whom   you    have  consulted  do 

follow,'  and  which  I  have  adopted  from 

you   without  acknowledgment,    notwith- 

standing  that  the  enumeration  which  he 

afterwards  gives,  convicts  him  of  nttering 

a  falsehood  !     The  fact  is,  that  the  order 

in  which  1  have  enumerated  these  topics, 

in  pointing  out   the  sources  of  internal 

helps,  was  taken  from  Roberts,  to  whom 

I  have  fairly  referred  it  I"— pp.  29, 30. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  furnish  more  quotations,  as  we 
should  be  sorry  to  extend  the  cir- 
culation of  some  things  contained 
in  this  letter.  The  sum  of  the 
matter  is.    that  both  works  are 


«  Tlie  design  of  the  following  work  is  to 
furnish  a  digest  of  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  scripture  ipterpre- 
tittidn  and  antiquities,  adapted  to  the  ase 
of  that  class  of  persons  whose  knowledge 
of  language  is  confined  to  the  English  The 
importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  his- 
torical circumstances,  in  order  to  a  right 
understanding  of  Scripture,  is  now  too 
generally  admitted  to  require  any  argu- 
ment in  its  support.  Without  this  know- 
ledge the  Bible  may  certainly  be  read  with 
much  derotional  fieieling,  but  it  cannot  be 
read  *  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  nnder- 
fttanding  also ;'  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  much  resl  edification  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter. 

**  During  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
Scripture  has  been  most  extensively  cir- 
culated in  our  highly-favoured  land,  and 
the  number  of  its  readers  has  been  pro* 
portionably  increased  ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
ffretted  that  no  adequate  provision  has 
been  made  to  furnish  for  the  class  of  per- 
sons above  referred  to,  a  coropeodinm  of 
instruction,  sufficiently  eitensi^re  in  its 
range  and  detail  to  answer  the  principal 
purposes  of  biblical  interpretation.  The 
only  work  with  which  the  author  is  ac- 
onainted,  that  in  any  degree  answers  to 
this  description,  is  Mr.  Home's  jnstly 
valued  *  introduction  to  the  Critical  Stodv 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip  tares  ;'* 
but  that  publication  contains,  as  its  tiUe 
sufficiently  indicates,  a  great  proporiion  of 
matter  which  is  not  available  to  mere  Eng* 
.,  .,         lish  readers,  while   its    necessarily    high 

chiefly  and  necessarily    compila-    price  places  it,  in  very  many  iDstances, 

tions.      Both    have   heen  greatly    beyond  their  reach 


indebted  to  preceding  writers  ;  and 
both  might  have  had,  and  will 
have,  an  extensive  circulation, 
without  materially  interfering  with 
each  other.  Mr.  Hornets  work 
could  not  be  injured  by  Mr.  Car- 

5 enter's  Popular  Introduction, 
^o  person  able  to  buy,  and  ca- 
pable of  using  the  former,  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  latter.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  hold  ''  that 
a  popular  Introduction  for  the  use 
of  the  mere  £nglisb  reader  was 
wanted,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  has 
done  much  to  supply  the  deside- 
ratum.    Of  that  work  we  will  now    tunitics  of  impartiog  information.   It  only 


After  having  waited  for  aeveral 
months,  in  the  hope  that  some  oon>petettt 
person  would  undertake  to  supply  the 
desideratum,  during  which  time  he  has 
more  than  once  call^  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  its  importance,  the  anthor  has 
ventured  upon  the  tssk  ;  but  not  without 
considerable  reluctarce.  His  ordinary  and 
pressing  avocations  have  necessarily  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  to  the  subject  that 
attention  which  its  importance  and  dif- 
ficulty demand,  while  other  circumstances 
have  excluded  him  from  many  valonble 
sources  of  information.  However,  it  is 
now  too  late  to  dwell  upon  these  matters : 
having  ventured  to  offer  to  others  the 
result  of  his  own  inquiries,  bis  work 
must  stand  or  fall,  altogether  apart  from 
a  consideration  of  his  means  or  oppor> 


IW.] 
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Roaint,  UMPciarey  lh«i  toaie  account 

sboold  be  giren  of  tbe  luituTe  of  the  work, 
and  of  tbe  ftttthoiitiea  upon  "which  iU 
UUriDCDU  hare  been  made. 

**  Part  L  contains  IMrertimu/or  reitding 
the  My  Serhtureu  In  the  finit  chapter  of 
tkis  Paft,  which  treats  of  the  moral  quali" 
fcaiums  for  a  profitable  reading  of  th« 
Scriptaret,  tbe  great  object  proposed  was, 
to  induce  a  bninble  and  devotional  frame 
df  mind  in  this  empioymcnt,  and  to  poi&t 
DQt  the  oecessity  of  subordtnatiog  every 
ipedes  of  biblical  knowledge  to  psperi- 
menUl  and  practical  pnrpo&ei.  On  this 
part  of  his  labours,  the  aaihor  conld  have 
dvelt  at  considerable  length ,  but  the  re> 
coMrctioo  that  n  great  mass  of  materials 
Rqnivfd  to  be  incorporated  into  the  suc« 
ceediog  part,  compelled  him  to  contract 
bis  origiaal  plan. 

'<  The  leriM^  chapter  .of  this  Part  was 
detifBed  to  furnish  such  general  rules  as 
i^old  lead,  if  carefully  adopted  and  fol* 
lovfd  op,  to  a  correct  acqnaisiance  with 
ibe  letter  of  Scripture. 

"  Pakt  II.  fras  designed  to  comprise  a 
(TiKnssioo  of  the  various  subjects  usually 
cl«ued  by  biblical  writers  under  hiUcrical 
timmtiMa*,  sufficiently  ample  to  gi?e  a 
correct  general  view  of  these  matters — 
stMk  vbich,  it  will  be  conceded,  was  oot 
easily  to  be  accomplished  within  so  small 
acompais.  It  is  hoped,  nevertheless,  that 
this  object  has  been  attained  to  some 
extent 

"  Clupitr  I,  contains  a  aeries  of  Pr^/Wary 
O^ienttiens  on  tbe  several  books  of  Scrip- 
ture :  comprising  a  distinct  notice  of  their 
antbon,  cbrooology»  scope,  the  persoos  to 
sboiD  tbey  were  primarily addn^ssed,  analy- 
01  of  their  contents,  die.  die.  And  aUhough 
it  fonncd  no  part  of  tbe  author's  design  to 
nbibit  the  geocral  evidences  of  revclatioa, 
le  has  yet  judged  it  expedient,  in  treating 
of  the  respective  books,  to  offer  a  few  re- 
narks  oQ  the  leading  features  of  that  evi^ 
deoce  which  attests  their  genuineness  and 
aotbeDticity.  In  reviewing  the  Old  Testa* 
nest  Scriptures,  the  utmost  conciseness, 
compatible  with  intelligibility,  has  been 
aimfd  at ;  but  in  the  remarks  on  those  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  deemed 
mpnsite  to  be  somewhat  more  diffuse. 
For  this  psrt  of  his  work  the  author  has 
ronsnited  snch  ^blications  fts  he  con- 
cetrrs  to  be  the  best  authorities ;  and 
vhere  modem  writers  have  either  bor- 
rovfd  from  earlier  ones,  or  improved 
vpoo  their  labours,  reference  has  been 
given  to  tlieir  works,  in  preference  to 
tboie  trhich  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  so 
sensible  to  that  class  of  persons  for 
vbom  this  ^bltcation  is  desigiieil. 

"  Chapter  2,  contains  a  Sketch  qf  Sacred 
Gtorrophu,  comprising  an  account  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  also  of  those  other  coun- 
tries  whose  historicB  are  connected  with 
Ihat  of  the  Jfiwt%h  people.    In  (lie  con- 


pilatioo  of  the  fonner  part  of  this  chapter, 
the  author  has  taken  Reland's  very  ela- 
borate work '^Pmiestina  /(iustrata— as  his 
model  and  guide  ;  having  recourse  at  the 
same  time  to  the  labours  of  Josephus, 
Wells,  Whitby,  Michaelis,  Lighifoot, 
Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  D'Anville,  Cal- 
met  and  h<s  erudite  and  industrious  editor, 
the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  and 
others  Nor  have  the  contributions  6f  mo- 
dern travellers  been  neglected,  as  the  va- 
rious illustrative  inrorroation  derived  from 
Maundn*!!,  Shaw,  Hasselquist,  Clarke, 
Richardson,  Bnrckhardt,  Buckingham, 
Jolliflb,  and  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles, 
will  sufficiently  Rttes^  The  author  mnch 
wished  that  he  could  have  been  at  liberty 
to  enlarge  on  the  geography  of  Palestine, 
hut  his  limits  rendered  this  impracticable. 
Jle  has  therefore  been  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  exhibiting  the  general  fea- 
tures, divisions,  and  phenomena  of  this 
interesting,  and  once  delightful  spot  of  the 
globe. 

**  Of  the  maps  accompanying  ibis  chap- 
ter, the  author  will  only  say,  that  upon 
tliem  he  has  bestowed  no  trifling  labour  t 
and  yet,  after  all,  iie  sees  much  reason  to 
solicit  tbe  indulgence  of  those  who  may 
inspect  them.  They  who  know  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  subject  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  he  should  have  sometimes 
erred. 

*'  Chapter  .9,  which  treats  of  the  PoHtieal 
Antiquitiei  iff  the  Jewtf  has  been  drawn  up 
after  a  careful  examination  of  Lowman, 
Lightfoot,  Mirhaelis,  Godiryn,  Calmet, 
Jennings,  Lamy,  Fleury»  Harwood,  and 
such  of  the  commentators  and  other  writers 
as  the  author  was  acquainted  with. 

«  Chapten  4  to  8,  nlate  to  the  Sacred 
Lawn,  Festimlsy  Places,  Thingt,  and  Person* 
t^the  Jrwhh  Chnreh;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  present  a  mass  of  information  on  these 
subjects— so  important  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  Scripture — as  is  not  any  where 
to  be  met  with  in  so  small  a  compass  The 
'  writers  to  whom  the  author  has  here  been 
principally  indebted  are,  Josephus,  Light- 
foot,  Lowman,  Lamy,  Michaelis,  Calmet^ 
Godwyn,  Jennings,  and  Dr.  Drown,  whose 
valuable  work  on  tbe  '*  Antvqnities  of  the 
Jews,"  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
Where  he  has  seen  occasion  to  differ  from 
preceding  writers,  be  has  generally  given 
the  reasons  which  have  influenced  .his 
judgment. 

*<  Chapter  9,  on  the  Corruption  qf  Eeli- 

Swnp  and  Religious  Sects  among  the  Jews, 
oes  not  requins  to  be  more  distinctly 
noticed. 

"  Chapter  10,  on  the  National  and  Do- 
mestic Customs  of  the  Jewish  People,  cm- 
braces,  it  is  presumed,  much  information 
which  will  contribute  to  the  illustration 
of  Scripture*  In  addition  to  the  writers 
who  have  professedly  written  on  Biblicsl 
Antiquities,  most  of  whom  have  been  al- 
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mdT  eniiiBcniledy  much  aid  Imb  ben  de*  adapfeed  to  the  use  of  aimtAi.  mBADBM : 

rived  from  Harmerp  Taylor,  and  Border^  it  JiriU  be  found  to  ooataiiiy 

and  also  from  aome  eaalen  tvarellenv  ''  I*  A  Snmmary  of  the  Evidences  of 

who  bare  either  escaped  the  notice  of  thcM  the  Oenaioeneae,  InspiraKioo,  ftc  of  the 

writen,  or  appeared  aobaeqnentiT  to  the  Holy  Scriptmee,  vefotin;  the  moet  modem 

publication  of  their  respcctire  wont.  The  objections  of  Infidels  i 

illnstiation  of  Scriptnre  incidents  and  «•  •«  IL  An  Outline  of  the  Lttenuy  Hie- 

prsseion  has  lieen  constantly  kept  in  vieir  toiy,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible ; 

throng  boot  this  part  of  the  woris.  «  HI.  A  Compendium  of  Kblieal  Geo* 

<<  ChaiMt  1  ] ,  contains  a  notice  of  ra-  grnphy  and  Antiquities ;  and, 

rkus  customs  and  opinions,  not  adopted  <•  IV.    Intiodnctory    Prefaces  to    tho 

}atj  the  Jewish  people,  but  to  which  there  several  Books  of  Scriptnie. 

are  either  direct  references  or  incidental  «  In  preparing  this   manual    for   tho 

alhMiions  in  the  sacred  writings.    In  this  press,  the  order  of  tlie  laiigcr  Introductioa 

dwpter  the  author  lias  iieen  chiefly  in-  has  generally  been  followed }   the  parts 

debled  to  Dr.  Harwood,   whose  <  Intro-  and  books,  into  which  it  is  divided,  eorve- 

dootion  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  sponAng  with  the  volumes  end  parti  of 


the  New  Testament'  contains  some  met-  volnmes  In  that  work.  •  Those  bihHogfm- 
tcrly  disquisitions  on  subjects  of  this  na-  phical,  erlticnl,  and  other  detdls  only  have 
ture,  but  wliich,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  been  omitted,  which  either  woaM  not  ad- 
mixed up  with  much  that  is  erroneous  and  mit  of  abrii^nient,  or  which  would  Iw 
dangerous  with  respect  to  Christian  doc-  uninteresting  to  the  generality  of  English 
trine.  readers.    In  lien  of  the  copious  Usls  of 

<*  In  the  Appendix  will  i>e  found  a  table,  hooks  on  every  department  of  sacred  lUa- 
compriring  such  a  distribution  of  the  whole  rature,  which  are  dispersed  through  his 
Scriptures  as  that  they  may  lie  read  through  larger  work,  the  author  has  subjoined,  in 
in  chronological  order,  once  in  the  jear.  an  appendix,  a  catalogne  of  the  MMt 
For  this  the  author  Is  indebted  to  a  friend,  «n(MMe  books  on  the  stody  of  the  Scrip- 
who  originally  drew  it  up  for  nublication  tures,  principally  those  which  ase  most 
in  the  Scripture  Magasine,  where  it  may  easily  to  lie  procured,  with  their  current 
be  seen  with  the  addition  of  the  sacred  prices,  and  accompanied  with  blMiogm^ 
Sfsssns  and  remarkable  ereats  of  the  phical  notices,  particularly  of  such  expo- 
Bible." — pp.  i— vii.  sitory  snd  phildogicsl  treatises  as  have 

appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  flMi 

This  long  extract,  wiiich,  under  edition  of  the  author^  larger  Introduction. 

existioff  circumstances,  we  thought  ^  ^  '^i^.u?^^'2^«  **  ^li^^ 

o«r«.Wes  bound  in  justice  to  give,  ^rgToid  «d  nS^'tSSIIS;::  SJS 

presents  the  plan  of  the    whole  to  perusal  In  tiie  famUy  or  in  privnio, 

work  before  the  reader.     He  has  together  with  chronological  and  ^rthcr 

only    to    compare    it   with    Mn  J^J  ^^^  K*™^!JJl*  *!sJ^^ 

Horne's  Critical  Introduction,  U>  2SH:5.?he^'Ll:Sr^^^ 

see  that  the  plan  of  the  two  works  of  « the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  alomb 

differs  materially.    To  enable  him  siu  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation, 

to  make  this  comparison,  we  here  T"*^V2"    '^'^.  '^^    ^  *"*  ^"^^ 

add,  as  due  to  Mr.  Home,  the  ''•"•    -pp.lii,iv. 

whole  of  his  preface  to  his  abridg-        ^m  the  writere  of  these  two 

^^^^  treatises  forgive  us,  if  we  say,  that 

«<  The  little  manual,  now  offered  to  tiie  a^er  a  candid  examination  of  both, 

fpihlic,  has  been  undertaken  in  ooaso-  we  think  a  better  book  than  either 

qoence  of  requests  long  since  commnni.  niight  be  made  by  the  incorporm- 

^,*'ti.:Jiie"J?5:i%:^^  S?u?  ^'  j"^^'^*  ••"  ^^  r^- 

or  abridgment  of  Uie  four  ocuvo  rolnmcs  ^^is  Can  easily  be  accounted  for. 

of  his  larscr  <  Introduction  to  the  Critical  The  very  fact  that  the  svbjeot  has 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip-  been    so    frequently    treated    by 

aemlnaries  of  theological    literature,  as  r^M^S-     The   difficulty  of  ayoid- 

alao  of  those  individuals  who  may  respec-  ing  plagiarism  is  Tory  great ;  and 

tivdy  possess  tiiat  worit,  and  to  whom  the  more  sensitive  that  a  writer 

such  an  auaU«ry  wmild  be  secepuble.  j,       ^y^    point,  the  more  diScillty 

At  the  saow  time,  the  present  •  volume  .  ^  ^ ^    ■    ••*- '"^'•r  «»'"^"" v 

has  been  so  amngod,  ns  to  form  a  cMi-  ^e    must   feel.      Mr.  Carpenter'a 

gmds  fe  lAe  nadip  ^lik  Wfe»  work  is  deficient  io  a  coDdeaeed 
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and  connected  view  of  the  evi- 
dence,  that  the  Bible  is  a  revela- 
tioD  from  God.  This  b  given  at 
far  too  great  length  again  in 
Home's  Critical  Introduction. 
There  it  is  not  an  introduction , 
but  a  most  prolix  and  fatiguing 
treatise »  which  keeps  the  reader 
far  too  long  from  the  main  object 
of  his  book.  We  are  much  belter 
pleased  with  the  abridgment  of  it 
io  his  compendium.  With  the 
addition  of  references  to  other 
works  on  the  subject,  it  is  suffi* 
ciently  extensive  for  his  larger 
work. 

With  the  chapter  on  the  dispo- 
sitions and  habits  of  mind  neces- 
sary for  a  profitable  perusal  of 
the  Bible,  in  Carpenter,  we  are 
moch  better  pleased  than  with  the 
few  remarks  of  Home  on  the 
moral  qualifications  for  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures*  Much  more 
might  be  said  than  is  said  by  both 
on  this  most  important  topic.  We 
have  never  been  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Home's  rules  of  interpretation. 
This  he  is  aware  that  we  ex- 
pressed at  the  first  appearance  of 
his  work.  They  are  too  numerous 
— his  distinctions  are  too  refined, 
and  often  tend  to  perplex  rather 
than  to  assist.  If  the  disciples  of 
the  modern  school  of  Germany 
err  on  the  side  of  Uieralizing  every 
thing,  those  of  the  school  of 
Fracnk  have  erred  on  the  side 
of  tpirituaUzing  every  thing.  It 
is  immensely  difBcult  to  get  men 
to  exercise  their  common  sense 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  of 
God ;  and  in  dependence  on  divine 
illumination  to  interpret  the  Bible, 
as  they  would  do  another  book 
produced  at  the  same  period,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  principles  of 
interpretation  are  fewer  than  those 
of  Mr.  Home,  and  correct  as  far 
as  they  go  :  but  they  do  not  com- 
prehend enough,  which  indeed 
they  could  scarcely  do,  as  he 
wrote  only  for  English  readers. 
To   them,  however,  the  judicious 
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application  of  his  general  rules 
will  afford  important  assistance. 
The  one-half  of  the  Popular  In- 
troduction is  occupied  with  Scrip- 
ture geography  and  Jewish  anti- 
quities. This  is  by  far  too  large 
a  proportion  in  such  a  work. 
Here,  however,  the  author  is  quite 
at  home,  and  naturally  felt  the 
great  importance  of  subjects 
which  he  appears  to  have  consi- 
dered with  great  attention.  But 
both  Mr.  Home  and  himself,  and 
many  writer^  beside,  estimate  the 
importance  of  these  topics  far  too 
highly  in  their  bearings  on  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  They 
are  useful  in  their  place;  but  a 
man  may  be  profoundly  acquainted 
with  them,  and  yet  make  a  very 
foolish  commentator  on  the  Bible* 
What  is  it  to  us  to  know  to  an 
hair-breadth  the  size  of  a  Jewish 
sandal,  and  the  forms  and  qualities 
of  the  knobs  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  tassels  of  the  High  Priest's 
robe  7  Of  how  little  consequence 
is  it  to  ascertain  the  origin  and 
windings  of  the  rivers  of  paradise, 
and  whether  it  was  a  serpent  of 
a  particular  kind,  or  a  baboon, 
which  tempted  Eve.^  On  all 
these,  men  may  write  very  learn- 
edly and  very  wisely,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  such  dis- 
cussions in  their  own  place ;  but 
we  do  not  think  they  throw  great 
light  on  the  Bible,  as  a  communi- 
cation of  the  will  of  God  to  men« 
Mr.  Home's  smaller  work  con- 
tains quite  enough  on  these  de« 
partraents. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  and  take 
our  leave  of  this  controversy.  It 
is  nothing  to  the  general  reader 
where  the  parties  have  got  their 
materis^ls.  He  has.  only  to  do 
with  what  is  written.  Mr.  Car- 
penter's Popular  Introduction  is 
a  sensible,  well  written,  judicious, 
book ;  combining  a  large  portion 
of  valuable  matter,  and  calculated 
to  afford  important  assistance  to 
the  humble  inquirer,  who  only 
knows  his  mother  tongue,  and  con- 
U 
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taioiag  many  hints  and  remarks  A  BiogtafkuMl  PartrmitMre  of  the 
fitted  to  instruct  readers- of  a  higher  -UOe  Rei>.  James  Binim,  M.A., 
fade.  •  .'  *  Poilor  of  a  dmgregatwmai 
Of  Mr.  Home's  Oompendium',  >  Church  in  the  City  of  Orford. 
we  have  yet  to  pronounce  our  £jf  his  &mi,Jo)m  Howard  Hiniim^ 
opinion.  The  book,  notwithstand^  «  Pustor  ef  d  Baptist  Chtirdk  at 
ing  thid-  fOoK^  <bonlroversy,  has  Readina.  8ooi  pp.  3B4.  WM  u 
greetly  plea^^  Us.  It  is  quite  Poi^nM.-^HoM§worth.l08.6d. 
mn  acquisition,  as  an  analysis  of  On  the  frrM  perusal  of  this  «*  Bio- 
his  larger  work,  and  as  bringing  graphical  Portraiture,"  we  re* 
many  of  i^  important  points  be-  solved  to  present  a  short  cotline 
fore  us.  It  would  form  an  admi-  of  it  to  our  readers.  This  we 
laUe  telt  book  to  any  theological  conceived  to  be  due  to  the  ex- 
profess6r,  and  the  general  scholar  cellence  bf  the  deceased,  and  the 
will -find  it  to  his  advantage  to  hifluenoe  which  his  christian  and 
consUH  ft,  if  he  has  not  time  to  ministerial  virtues  possessed,  dur- 
gi»  fnte^  the  mnltiiatibus  details  of  tag;  the  period  of  his  long  resi- 
A^^tDiitical  Ihtroduction.  It  is  deoce  in  Oxford.  The  deserved 
b^alitifully  printed,  contains*  a  celebrity  of  Mr.  Hinton  among 
iMr^e  <^uantity  df  matter,  and  the  our  anti-paedobaptist  bretfuen,  as 
maps  dnd  other  illustrative  en-  well  as  our  feelings  of  regaid  for 
gflivihgs  and  vignettes  are  ad-  the  author  of  the  work  before  ns, 
intrtibly  executed.  If  we  under*  naturally  led  to  the  determination 
itand  the  controversy  aright,  we  which  we  formed ;  and  we  shall 
are  in  a  great  degree  indebted  to  noW  attempt,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
Caipent^r's  work  for  Mr.  Home's  to  effect  our  purpose, 
ttnalysis.  If  this  be  so';  whatever  The  **  Biographical  Portradture^ 
damage  the  feelings  attd  temper  ia  sketched,  peihpapB  we  ouriit  to 
of  die  parties  havie  sustained  in  stiy  Jhdshed,  by  the  hand  ^f  filial 
this  aflair,  the  'pabKc  are  mi-  affection.  It  might  be  natfnully 
doubtedly  gainers/  Could  our  expected,  that  the  recollectiotts  of 
opinion  have  auy  \^efght  with  the  a  son  Would  lead  to  some  colour- 
two  writers,  we  wo'iild  strongly  re-  tng  dnd  toncAies,  that  W6uld  be- 
Commend  to  them  to  stay  further  tray  atlowabte  partialHies.  80  far, 
proceedings.  An  extension  of  the  howeVer,is  this  from  bdng  the  case, 
dontro^^sy  can  only  do  harm  to  tiiatwethink  the  principal  defect  of 
both,'  It  is  unwise  and  unseemly  the  work  arises  iVom  the  suppression 
for  good  men,  while  writing  about  of  feelings,  and  an  evident  ioteo- 
the  word  of  God,  thus  to  contend-,  tion  to  keep  them  in  so  complete 
We  have  written  most  impar-  a  state  of  regulation,  that  no  aus- 
tially  and  disinterestedly,  influ-  picion  of  an  undue  attachment 
enced  solely  by  regard  to  truth  mig^t  be  formed.  This  is  not  the 
and  righteousness,  and  to  the  in-  only  instance  in  which  we  liave 
terests  of  M/.  Home  and  Mr.  found  memoirs  composed  by  near 
Carpenter,  for  both  of  whom  we  relatives,  wanting  in  the  glow, 
tetertain  very  high  respect.  We  and  ardour,  and  sympathies,  which 
hare  on  this,  as  on  former  oc-  are  so  necessary  to  throw  a  warm 
casions,  studied  to  exemplify  and  lively  hue  over  the  exhibition 
tile  character  of  the  impartial  of  character.  Mr.  Hioton's  nar- 
CifCic —  rative,    though    distinguished    by 

the     moat    respectful    and    filial* 

«•  Wh©  to  a  fiimd  bis  JkuHi  ota  ft«eiy  veneration  towards  his  father,  is 

A  ^*^^'      •    -u        u    r    r   tt  mark^3  tiy  no  indications,   that 

A«l  gMl,  r^m  the  ««na  of  .>."  ^^^,^  excite  the  slight«*«wpicion 

of  unwaitantable  preposseasioas. 


Tbe   priDctpal   object   of  tbe    tonshsre.  <<  HerehewaafreqiueaUr 
biographer  appears  to  have  been    discovered  writinff  bis  own  * ' 
the  illustration  of  the  various  ex-     '     '  *  ... 

cclleoces  that  distinguished  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hintoo.  For 
(his  purpose,  be  bas  arranged  the 
different  parts  of  his  work  under  the 
topics  of  "  pergonal— ministerial— 
and  pMie  cbaracter ;"  with  subor- 
dioate  sections,  referring  either 
to  iacidents  in  his  life,  or  more 
specific  eKbibitions  of  temper  and 
disposition.  Tbere  is  considera- 
ble iogenuity  in  tba  sianagenenl 
oftbis biographical  Analysis;  and 
the  general  style  of  the' work,  iif 
^bly  creditable    to    tbe  >  pietyj 


in  his  copy  book,  instead  of  the 
words  exhibited  for  his  itiitatbn ;. 
writing,  in  fact,  little  essays,  wbich 
be  afterwards  read  to  the  other 
scholars.  One  of  these  led  his 
esteemed  preceptor  to  form  the 
idea  of  bis  adaptation  to  the 
ministry.'*  Mr.  H.  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Buckingham,  frequently 
b^ard,  "  in  a  bam^  in  the  parish  of 
Tyng^wich,  the  laVe  Rev.  Tbomaa 
Scott,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  %,  prayer  meetiiig,  at 
which  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Scott, 
.    ^.  J  .  .  „.     «^     •'-    ^^^  WiUiam  Cowper  were  present, 

thp  .n!^"""'!^"^  inteUigenee  of  and  poured  out  their  hearts  ia 
eL  S^/'  Y®  ''''"^*'?  ^T"  ••PP»cation/'  Mr.  Hiaton  after- 
ever,  ^at  we  do  not  admire  this  wards  joined  a  Baptist  church  al 
opdeofrecordingtbememorabiliji    Chesbam,  and  in  consequence  of 

IrZ'^K"''"-  ^^  ^"^  °^  ^"^  auf gesUons;  of  the^deacons, 
character   thus  considereii    in    a    turned  his  attention   to  the  mini- 


state  of  dislocation,  are  so  inse- 
parable from  each  other,  and  so 
Ultimately  blended  and  interwoven 
^tk  an^  speci6c  course  of  habits, 
tbat  they  cannot  be  estimated  cor- 
rectly on  this  principle  of  sub- 
dirision.  No  plan  appears  more 
natural  or  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  biograpfaical  composi- 


9try.  He  entered  the  academy  al 
Bristol  in  1784,  aad  in  17OT  be- 
came the  pastor  of  the  **  dmgn^ 
traitonoi  Church"  in  Oxford;  for 
60  it  appears  the  Baptist  church 
in  that  city  is  designated,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  founded  on  the 
basis  of  open  oommunion,  for  the 
author's  cbttrcb  is  referred  to  in 


i'.^U  ^K     kT  ^^^^?^^«f    »^e  usual  form.     Are  we  to  infer 
!}!!!?A_*^"  ^^  ^}^^'^,  <>^  *»»«  '»•    from    this,    that   the    society    at 


dividual  as  simply  and  succinctly 
M  possible ;  introduce,  in  a  chro- 
flological  aeries,  such  letters  and 
otber  documents  as  are  necessary 
to  the  elneidation  of  the-  narrative 
^and  then  conclude  by  a  •'  por- 
iRUturc"  of  character,  founded  on 
««  materials  thus  provided.  We 
^  not,  however,  think  the  less 
of  tbe  talent    displayed   in    the 


Reading  is  not  congregational? 
We  confe»9,  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  us,  if  some  generic  designation 
were  applied  to  all  churches  form- 
ed on  evangelical  and  congre- 
ffational  principles;  and  should 
hail  with  satisfaction  any  plans 
by  which  a  cordial  and  effective 
co-operation,  without  sectarian 
distinctions,  could  he  secured  and 


it^-hiS"'""  '^''T^^  "^       After  proceeding  thus  far  iB  the 

w^hlveSiS  "'^*P"'^'P**'  tWnk.  unhappily  from  the  cou«e 
^Thc  ^y.  iaaieg  Hinton  wa.    Mr"*Sl!!f"%*°«  '«»«.  chapter  on 

<»«  in  1761,  i.  the  coonVrf  S«3  ^'  •  "''»'^.  *I?*- 
OtfiifA      A»  *h«  .»^  '•"""y   «    nence,"  containing  extracts  firom 

bet;-plaJVu,dTtU  SS.  Si" O'r '-«-«>*  of ii.«.tration. 
tionofhS.ncle.theR^.-n.oma.  iL^Tv.  »«  P"Tf »« .""d  dero- 
^t«.«e.ofKU.l,.inN„t.i»J!   ^^.^  to't'lS  itL-';^:^^!:^ 
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whatever  materials  for  narration  it    And  the  esteem  in  which  the  sobject  of 
may    occasionally    supply.      The 


author  has  well  remarked  of  diary- 
records,  that  **  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  write  as  though  we  felt, 
ana  when  we  have  written,  to  give 
ourselves  credit  for  feelings,  both 
the  power  and  existence  of  which, 
if  we  should  endeavour  to  express 
them  in  prayer,  we  should  have 
much  cause  to  suspect ;  but  prayer 
itself  admits  of  far  less  delusion ; 
it  is  the  attitude  in  which  the  evils 
<>f  the  heart  are  most  surely  dis- 
cerned, and  all  that  is  holy  most 
effectually  cherished." 

The  subsequent  chapters  in  the 
work  record  Mr.  Hinton's  mar- 
riage, and  furnish  several  interest- 
ing developments  of  his  character 
in  private  life.  In  all  the  domes- 
tic and  social  relations  which  he 
sustained,  he  appears  to  have 
been  most  exemplary  and  amiable ; 
and  we  doubt  not  the  influence  of 
personal  worth  was  most  power- 
fully felt  in  all  bis  pastoral  and 
ministerial  connexions.  We  could 
with  pleasure  extract  many  valu- 
able passages,  in  reference  to  his 
parental  affection  and  fidelity,  his 
V  pulpit  experience,"  and  his  pasto- 
ral management;  but  we  think  the 
following  matter  of  history  is  wor- 
thy of  being  known,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
Oxonian  lojBlij  and  orthodoxy 
about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  I 

"  It  was  in  connexion  with  the  evening 
lecture  that  the  first  troubles  of  Mr. Hinton's 
ministry  arose.  An  audience  so  constituted 
as  we  have  seen  this  to  be,  was  likely  to  be 
a  disorderly  one  i  but  the  princijml  dis- 
turbances were  occasioned  by  the  behaviour 
of  som^  members  of  the  University.  It  is 
with  sincere  regret  that  this  refeftiice  is 
made.  Cherishing  (aa  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  always  did,  and  taught  both  his 
family  and  tiock  to  do)  the  highest  respect 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a  body,  it 
would  be  gratifdng  to  bury  in  oblivion 
every  thing  which  may  cast  a  shade  on  its 
name,  or  on  any  of  its  members ;  more 
especially  coosideiing  the  effectual  man- 
ner iu  which  the  grievances  of  the  Dis- 
senters were  at  length  redressed,  the  great 
improvement,  both  in  spirit  and  in  dis- 
cipline^  which  thirty  years  have  witnessed. 


this  memoir  was  subsequently  held.  If, 
however,  the  facts  of  his  life  are  to  be 
recorded,  as  a  matter  of  historical  truth  it 
must  be  stated,  that  among  the  members 
of  the  university  who  attended  his  mini- 
stry, were  some  who  did,  in  the  most  vio- 
lent manner,  disturb  and  .interrupt  it.  It 
would  be  in  order  that  no  more  might  be 
stated  on  this  subject  than  is  strictly  true, 
and  that  no  suspicion  of  unworthy  feeling 
might  arise — that,  in  truth,  as  little  aa 
possible  might  be  said,  and  that  a  veii 
might  be  drawn  over  the  most  flagrant  de- 
tails—if we  presented  to  the  reader  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  informations,  laid  upon  oath 
before  the  first  acting  magistrate  of  the 
university.  But  even  this  shall  not  be 
done,  nor  shall  any  thing  be  told  but  the 
fact,  that  it  was  frequently  very  difficult 
for  the  preacher  to  continue  the  service, 
and  sometimes  impossible;  on  some  oc- 
casions the  worship  being  suspended  for  a 
time,  until  tranquillity  was  it^stored,  and 
on  others  the  congregation  being  prema- 
turely dispersed,  as  the  suppression  of  the 
tumult  was  impracticable.  In  these  dir- 
ficult  circumstances,  he  conducted  bimKlf 
with  uniform  cpolness,  propriety,  and  dig- 
nity. There  was,  indeed,  something  in 
his  quick  eye  and  penetntticg  manner, 
which  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  very 
effective  general  control  over  hia  congre* 
gation  :  and  when  he  could  not  do  this, 
Ee  never  lost  the  command  of  himself. 
He  well  knew  the  strength  of  his  appeal 
to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  calmly 
had  recourse  to  them.  The  persons  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  preserve  order 
(of  whom  Mr.  Bartlett,  whose  conduct 
was  most  admirable,  was  the  principal}* 
simply  requested  of  a  disturber  bis  *  naose 
and  college,'  which  no  gentleman  conid 
refuse :  it  waa  afterwards  intimated  that, 
unless  an  apology  was  made,  a  proaecn- 
tion  would  be  instituted.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  these  measnrea  the  must  stubborn 
were  ultimately  subdued  i  and  acknow- 
ledgments were  generally  made,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  ulterior  proceedings.  One 
of  these  documents,  which  is  altogether 
official,  having  been  signed  in  the  Vice 
Chancellor's  court,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
insert. 

«  Oxford,  ith  Dee.  1789. 
*  Whereas  the  congreaation  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  assembled  for  divine 
worship  in  their  chapel,  in  St.  Peter-le- 
Bailey,  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  waa  oa 
Sunday  evening  last,  the  29th  Nov.  1789» 
very  much  disturbed  and  disquieted  by 
several  gentlemen   of  the   nniversity  of 

Oxford,  and  particularly  by  Mr. of 

college  in  the  said  university;  aadL 

whereaa  I, of college  in  the  amd 

university,  being  present  at  the  time  and 
place  above  mentioned,  did  by  my  pre-> 
sence,  and  some  parti  of  my  coadnct^ 
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fBConrago    and    tapport    the    aforesaid  which   was   situated  opposite  tlie  Marl- 

_i..^^ in  his  ill  behavioar  towards  the  borough  Arms  Ion,  in  that  town,  and  was 

said    congregation,  and   particularly   the  duly  registered  for  that  pnrpose  at  the 

Rer.  James  Hintoo    their  minister,    for  quarter  sessions  at  Oxford.—The    com- 


which  conduct  of  mine  the  said  congre 
gatioQ  was  about  to  commence  an  action 
at  law  against  me : — I  do  hereby  acknow- 
ledge my  conduct  above  mentioned  to 
bare  been  desenring  censure,  and  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  this  realm ;  and  I  do 
hereby  heartily  thank  the  aforesaid  congre- 


mencement  of  our  labours  was  filed  for 
Sunday,  May  18,  on  which  day  I  was  to 
prcHcli.  On  the  Monday  preceding  1  went 
to  Woodstock,  and  visited  three  families, 
who  appeared  to  be  worthy  people ;  and 
I  was  informed  that  several  other  families 
were  desirous  of   the  worship    of   God 


gation  of  ProtesUnt  Dissenters  for  their  among  them,  in  the  mode  in  which  they 

lenity  in  laying  aside  their  intended  pro-  had  been  used  to  enjoy  it  in  other  places, 

secutioB  against  me  ;    and   I  do  hereby  but  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  since 

&ithfally   promise    never  to   give    them  their  residence  there.    Conceiving  it  right 

cause  for  the  like  complaint  in  future.  to  forward  their  pious  wishes,  and  having 

'  Witness  my  hand,  this  4th  day  of  been  quite  unused  to  fear  in  the  pursuit  of 

Pec.  1789.  my  duty,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find 

(Signed]     .'  Mrs.  Boulton  uneasy  at  the  clamours  of 

*  Done  ia  the  presence  of  us,  tome  ? ulgar  people,  who  had  threatened 

(Signed)     James  Hinton,  to  break  the  windows,  &c.  Having  always 

John  Bartlett.*  found  the  laws  of  my  country  fully  ade- 

««  There  was,  however,  notwithstond-  qnate  to  my  protection,  I  had  no  doubt 

ing  these  measures,  so  much  ill  behaviour  but  they  would  be  so  in  this  instance.    At 

of  a  less  flagrant  but  very  annoying  kind,  once  to  remove,  however,  all  uneasiness 


that  it  was  at  length  found  necessary  for 
the  university  to  enforce  the  statute  en- 
tirely prohibiting  the  attendance  of  its 
members:    tranquillity  then  became  the 


from  my  friends,  and  all  charge  of  im- 
prudence from  myself,  I  immediately 
waited  on  Henry  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  then 
Mayor  of  Woodstock,  whose  behaviour 


general  characteristic  of  the  congregation,  was  such  as  1  naturally  eipected  from  a 

the  occasional  disturbances  being  excited  gentleman  and  a  magistrate:    I  claimed 

merely  by  the  freshmen  of  the  season,  his  protection  for  myself  and  the  house« 

and  being  speedily  quelled.    Of  late  years  both  being  qualified  ;  and  having  partica- 

nnpleaaant  circumsUnces  of  this  nature  lariy  informed  him.  of  the  time  and  place 

have  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred ;  and  it  of  our  meeting,  Ireceived  the  pledge  that 

is  surely  not  too  much  to  hope  that  they  there  should  be  no  disturbance.     With 

wiU  never  be  repeated."— pp.  129—132.  this  assurance  J  came  home,  very  much 

satisfied ;  and  on  the  ensuing  Lord's-day 

In  this  coDnexioiii  we  deem  it  |  went  to  Woodstock,  without  any  appre- 

proper  to    iDtroduce   an    account  hension  of  danger,  accompanied  bv  my 

of  the  persecution  that  Mr.  Bin-  Wnd  friend  Mr.  Bartlett,  on  horseback, 

&      J       4   -nr      J«*««l,     «*vi.  while  four  other  persons,  whose  names  are 

ton   suffered    at  Woodstock,  not  j^^^^  Barnard,  Thomas  Brock,  Jeremiah 

long  after  the   period    above    re-  Hooper  York,  and  John  King,  went  on 

ferred  to»  and  which  we  have  no  foot.    About  a  quarter  past  six  in  the 

doubt  originated  in  the  same  ge-  evening   the   service   commenced,   veiy 

neral  causes    that    produced  the  K^rSiU^V"^'^^^^ 

irritating  insults  to  which  the  con-  perhaps  fifty  in  all.     After  prayer  and 

gregation    at    Oxford    had    been  singing,  1  endeavoured  to  begin  the  ser- 

exposed.     The  narrative  may  well  mon,  taking  for  my  tex«»  Matj.  xvi.  26. 

»v  *L      I  r  t r  1    «*»-.  •  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  gain 

excite  our  thankfulness,  for    the  ^e  whole  world  and  lose  hui  own  soSj  ?' 

altered  tone  of  popular    feeling,  ^^^^  ^^^  (hi,  iostant  a  mob  arrived,  to  the 

on  the  subject  oF  religious  liberty,  number  of  three  or  four  hundred  persons, 

and  the  improved  spirit  of  modern  one  fourth  of  whom  were  Irish  recrniu. 

times,  thoigh  thJ  are  still  oc-  Sltl ^^^rhtnibo^ST^Sf 

casional  manifestations  of  a  ten-  ni^^  ^^o  first  came  in  I  expostulated 

dency  to    intolerance.     We  give  with  apparent  success;  but  a  second  set 

the     account     in     Mr.    Hin ton's  «>eing  more  refractory,  I  spke  of ^^^^^ 


words. 

<<  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1794, 
T  was  requested  by  several  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Woodstock,  some  of  whom  had 
fiequently  beard  me  at  Oxford,  to  preach 
to  them  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Boulton, 


tection  of  the  law,  and  the  consequences 
of  their  breaking  it,  which  last  argument 
produced  some  effect  on  them  also.  An- 
other and  more  numerous  company,  how- 
ever, still  crowded  the  passage,  armed 
with  a  well-pole  and  a  scale-beam,  which 
they  thrust  in  among  the  hearers,  using  at 
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the  mmc  tune  much  abotive  language,  followed  us  from  Uie  inn  began  moat  vio- 

These  implemeoU  were  lecorad  by  some  lently  to  beat  the  horjea  on  which  we 

frieada,  and  a  little  respite  was  gained »  rode.     I  attempted  to  ran  back,  bnt  io. 

though  it  was  of  short  duration.     1  at-  a  moment  we  were  sornMindcd;    trtif 

tempted  to  go  on  with  the  discourse,  but  waj  of  escape  seemed  closed,  and  all  at- 

there  were  too  many  speakers  for  any  one  tempts  equally  perilous.     The  mob  had 

to  gain  mui:h  attention.    Some  insulting  now  left  pursuing  our  oompaniona,  and 

language  from  peraona  in  the  room,  and  stones  came  thick  upon  us  from  all  qnar- 

much  noise  and  indecent  behaTiour  on  the  ten.    A  stroke  from  a  bludgeon  totally 

outside  of  the  window  near  which  I  stood,  disabled  my  right  hand.    I  could  however 

together  with  erery  symptom  of  increasing  hold  np  my  am,  which  I  did,  and  thus 

misdiief,  obliged  me  to  break  off  the  ser-  prevented  repeated  an^d  violent  blows  (it 

vice  and  dismiss  the  congr«i;atioQ. — When  la  impossible  to   say  how  many)    from 

all  had  left  the  house,  I  still  hoped  the  reachjag  my  head ;  bat  my  arm  waa  nu- 

mob  would  disperse  :  but  they  gathered  serably  braiwd  from  my  shoulder  to  my 

round  the  inn,  and  aome  of  them  even  wrist.    Having  no  alteniative  but  dcatb,^ 

came  into  tbe  room  in  which  we  were,  we  set  ourselves  to  preaa  through  the  mob 

I  began  now  to  be  somewhat  coooerocd.  towarda  Oxford.     For  this  purpose  we 

A  person  was  pointed  out  to  me,  whom  placed  our  hones  abreast,  and  sparred 

aome  of  my  friends  knew  to  be  one  of  the  them    sharply  ;    when,    as  thoi|gh  oofH 

Woodstock  constables.    I  «aked  him  if  ho  sciooa  of  thor  situation,  they  reared  and 

was  so,  and  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  galloped  with  great  force,  bat  irithout  in 

I  claiped  hia  protection,  but  he  positively  the  least  degree  separating  fruiy  eadheCher, 

refused  it,  because   (as  be  said)  he  had  so  that  the  rioten  were  compelled  tq  fiaU 

'.  no  order  from  the  mayor.'    I  therefore  back  on  each  side  of  the  road,  sad  open  a^ 

wrote  a  note,  and  sei«t  it  to  tbo  mayor,  way  for  our  adTance.     £very  one  who 

entreating  him  to  interfere  and  snppresa  could  come  near  struck  us  with  a  hind- 

the.  riot:   but  the  messenger  brought  an  gcon,  or  stone,  as  we  passed,  aad<^adip{ 

answer  that  gave  n^  little  hope  of  any  as  was  violently  braised  on  the  side  open 

speedy  succour.    Menu  while  the  landlord  to  their  assault ;  but  one  side  of  each  oe- 

nod  landlady  were  urging  us  to  depart  at  ing  aheltered  by  the  position  of  the  other, 

one  door,  as  the  mob  waa  prrsslag  in  at  we  were  enabled  to  maintain  oar  aeata  and 

th^  other;   and,   indeed,    there  was  no  effect  our  escape. 

alternative.    The  friends  on  foot  set  oot  '*  When  we  had  got  a  little  befim  the 

at  the  front  door,  while  Mr.  Bartlett  and  the  mob,  I  discovered  Mr.  Barnard,  who 

myaelf  mounted  at  the  back  gate,  closely  had  just  strength  enough  to  crawl  oat  of 

followed  by  a  most  ill-looking  Irish  ie«  a  ditch  into  which  the  cruel  wretchea  bad 

cruit,  who  was  armed  with  a  abort  stick  thrown  him,  having  first  so  covered  him 

or  bludgeoo,  (aa  were  also  many  othen,}  with  weondi  and  blood  that  be  ejihlblted 

and  who,  on  our  mounting,  set  up  a  ter-  one  of  the  most  dismal  apictadea  I  ^ree 

rible  noise,  which  appeared    to  be    the  saw.  Mr.  Bartlett  rode  np  to  him«  the riotera 

aigoal  to  hia  eompanioaa  that  we  were  still  pursuing  at  the  distance  of  about  two 

going.      At  tbia  instant  we  might  have  fbrlongs.     ^Barnard,*   said  he,    ^  tbese 

eacaped  by.  a  back  rqad,  as  we  had  good  wvetchei  haee  almoat  monfeied  you,  ttid 

hones;  but  aa  our  friends  were  gone  the  they  are  coming  op  again  ;  hut  come,  we 

oth^  way,  we  determined  rather  to  share  will  take  you  with  us.'    The  poor  man 

their  fate  than  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  waa  hardly  capable  of  reply,  for  hia  apeech 

of  the  mob,  though  we  ware  not  then  waa  almost  gone,  and  his  senses  seemed  to 

apprehensive  that  they  would  be  allowed,  wever  i  but  he  ofged  us  to  save  ooraelvoa, 

within  a  few  yaida  of  the  mayor's  house,  and  Inive  him  to  a  death  which  it  aeeaaed 

and  wi^oot  interroption,  to  proceed  to  bow  impoasible  to  avoid.     <  I  will  not 

aoch  dreadful  outrages  aa  we  presently  leave  you,'  said  Mr,  Bartlett:   <  if  they 

experienced.    Whilst  we  had  been  moun^  kin  you  they  shall  kill  me  too.    Come,  be 

ing  and  coming  round  the  comer  of  n  ebeerfut;  '6a  a  good^eanse,  and  we  wiH 

i»  die  together.*    1  vede*ap  in 


lane,  closely  followed  by  the  above  bmb*  die  together.*    1  rede  up  in  the  ii 

.ttoaed  lecroit,  who  cursed  oa  more  bit-  and  we  contrived,  though  with  great  dif* 

terly  as  we  approached  hia  compaoione,  ficulty,  to  fiwten  his  arms  across  the  front 

tji^  had  been  shedding  the  blood  of  our  of  our  saddles,  and  to  drag  him  along 

frienda*    We  saw  a  considerable  quantity  beteven  the  horses.    About  three  qeartera 

of  it  rand  thia  waa  the  fint  thiuf  that  ef  a  mile  firom  the  town,  tbe  nK»h  left  na  s 
alarmed 


truly  alarmed  me)  lying  on  the  stones  in  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
thn  atieet,  and  over  it  stood  a  middle  aged  we  stopped,  obtiuned  some  relief  for  Mr. 
qian*  an  inhabitant  of  Woodstock,  awear*  Barnard,  and  waited  for  the  rest  of  our 
ing  with  aU  the  fury  of  a  demoik'>-At  thia  cempnnions,  who  had  eaci^Md  by  itifferant 
laataete  handful  of  dirt  stiack  me  on  the  roada,  end  were,  all  but  one,  aeverely 
left  aide  of  my  head ;  I  saw  the  man  who  wonaded.  With  much  gntitode  to  Hen- 
threw  it,  who  appeared  to  ha  a  oorporal :  ven  that  no  life  was  lost,  and  with  joy 
iwdattheiMMtiMf  the  HGmit  whe  had  and  tnaquiUity  of  apirit  which  I  have 
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«ridoai  Mt,  I  tnistod  to  brinf  home  o«r  at  Oxford,  materially  affected  the 
frioA,  whose  eceottnt  oo  oath  of  what  g  pf^t  of  the  neaMifes  necessary 
P.«ed  while  we  we»  teparated.  was  at    ^^^  redress,  and  rendered  him,  on 

various  grounds,  unwilling  to  main- 
tain a  prosecution,  which  might 
have  implicated  him,  however  un- 
warrantablv,  in  the  suspicion  of 
questionable  loyalty.    Tlie  "  ad- 


foJiows. 

**  Immediately  oo  their  quitting  the  inn, 
tkereenilts  and  towns-people  sorroaoded 
Ifcea  aad  olMlraeted  their  way ;  And  the 
uUina  e^dearow^  ta  «»Ha(  Ches,  by 
foraQg  ii|oi^y  into  their  pockets  and 
coat  sleeres.    ^j^xpostulation  was  useless, 


lid  in  trnth  did  hut  increase  their  rio-  versary^  ref^red  to,  **  calculated 
•ewe.  Mr.  Brock  was  aloioat  brought  to  ypon  court  influence  to  obtain  inr- 
«e  gieaod  by  a  blow  butwuen  the  shoal*       i^  -        -  .... 


(^ ;  and  perceiring  one  of  them  patting 
A  tfadlifig  into  his  pocket,  he  pushed  it 
tviy  with  his  hand.  Thhi  was  highly 
nantcd  bf  the  recrnlCs,  who  imuM* 
datdy  laid  oa  hiaa  In  a  meat  erod  man* 
oer ;  and  he,  pereeiring  that  his  life  de« 
peoded  on  his  nsing  tue  means  of  self- 
defascey  eierted  himself  with  so  much 
aeqj  as,  alter  leoeiTiag  many  wonadS) 
to  dkct  ham  escape.  Mr.  Barnard  was  not 
10  fortonate ;  being  somewhat  in  years, 
lie  was  not  able  to  make  any  resistance. 
By  the  force  of  many  bladgeons  striking 
atSBoe,  he  was  brought  to  the  ground  at 
Irait  Iw  or  twelve  ttecs  anccsssively,  the 
mob  jostatving  him  time  to.  rise,  in  order 


punity  for  the  crime ;  and  in  this 
instance  the  calculation  was  cor- 
rect!" From  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  narrative,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Hinton  was  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  approving  **  court  mea- 
sures,** that  at  a  public  meeting 
held  in  Oxford,  he  thought  pretty 
much  with  "  the  court  party,''  on 
the  subject  of  die  memorable  Man^ 
ekester  tragedy  I  It  is  certain  that 
Dissenters  owe  no  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  adherents  of  that  poli- 


r^rh^S";Sr«;:T-uJki;^  t^^al  system.  wWch  mainu«j*d 
Mm  down  again.  Deaf  to  all  his  In  treaties  for  so  many  years  an  uncontrolled 
far  mercy,  they  at  last  threw  him  into  a    ascendancy  in  the  goveramtnt  of 


ditek,  and  while  lying  there  one  of  them 
(be  believiB  a  asijeaiit)  gave  him  several 
dreadfnl  kicks  on  the  ribs,  and  then  called 
<tf  the  men.  Mr.  York  likewise  took  bis 
Uovs  without  resistance,  bat,  being:  young 
lad  active,  he  escaped  better  than  Baraard, 
vko  will  probably  rataio  the  effects  of  his 
in  nsage  all  his  days.*'--pp.  255-261. 

It  might  have  been  supposed, 
that  all  the  measures  necessary 
for  legal  redress  would  have  been 
jHvoiptly  adopted.  It  seems, 
nowever,  that  either  a  deficiency 
of  energy  marhed  the  proceedings 
of  those  who  sought  that  redress, 
or  the  peovliar  character  of  the 
times  rendered  the  hope  of  ulti- 
Atte  soceess  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. "  Some  powerful  adver- 
BJtry ,"  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, is  referred  to  by  the  bio- 
grapher, as  the  instigator  of  the 
thsgiaceftil  transactioa ;  while  the 


this  country ;  and  we  regard  the 
influence  of  another  system,  and 
of  principles  far  difterent  from 
what  obtained  thirtv  years  ago, 
as  the  true  security  u)r  the  equita- 
ble administration  of  those  laws, 
which  throw  the  shield  of  protec- 
tion over  the  great  interests  of  re- 
ligious liberty. 

The  extracts  from  the  corre- 
spoudence  of  Mr.  Hinton  furnish 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
volume  before  us,  and  present 
interesting  proofs  of  his  tender- 
ness, discrimination,  and  fidelity. 
Numerous  passages  may  be  read 
by  young  ministers  with  peculiar 
advantage,  and  may  suggest  pru- 
dential hints  of  considerable  im- 
portance, in  reference  to  those 
occasions  of  inconsistency  or  dis- 
cord that  sometimes  take  place 
ioldiers   a«d   the   mob  were  4he    in    dissenting    churches.     If  the 


laere  toola  of  ferocious  intolerance. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
well  kno^o  political  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Hinton,  which  were  no 
doobt  favoorable  to  his  influence 


results  of  matured  wisdom  and 
experience  could  be  secured  in 
some  permanent  form,  for  the 
guidance  of  young  pastors,  iti 
some  of  the  delicate  and  difficult 
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circumstances  in  which  they  are  nished  by  his  well-qualified  friend, 

placed,  they  might  prevent  much  Both  are  distinguished  by  correct 

painful  solicitude,  and  often  sup-  views  of  the   great  purposes    of 

ply  the  best  materials  for  a  wise  human  life,  and  the  appointed  me- 

and   judicious    administration    of  dium  of  salvation  through   Jesus 

pastoral  duties.     «' They  that  ruU  Christ,  expressed  in  language  at 

MY?//,  are  worthy  of  double  honour;"  once  chaste  and  lucid  in  a  very 

and  to  this  truly  honourable  class  eminent    degree.      We    only   re- 

Mr.    Hinton    unquestionably  be-  gret,  that  Mr.  Murray  should  have 

longed.     The  fruits  of  his  wisdom  interdicted  the  publication  of  any 

and  consistency  were  manifest  in  of  his  letters,  except  those  which 

the  prosperity  of  the  church,  in  were  expressly    written   with  the 

the  harmony  of  its  members,  and  view  of  being  thus  presented  to 

the  undoubted  tokens  of  the  divine  the   public,    and   which  compose 

approbation.  the    former    part  of  this    highly 

We  need  say  nothing  more  as  interesting  volume.     We  have  no 

to  our  views  of  the  character  of  doubt  but  that  this  account  might 

Mr.  Hinton,  and  the   portraiture  have   been    extended   with   great 

drawn  by  his  son.      The  former  advantage  by   a  judicious  selec- 

was  marked  by  a  rich  combination  tion,  such  as,  we  are  confident, 

of    the    mild    and   gentle  virtues  would    have  been    made  by   the 

which  adorn  the  Christian  life,  and  lady  to    whom  his   papers    were 

^*  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  consigned,  and  to  whom  we   are 

foolish  men;'*  and  the    latter  we  indebted  for  the  completion  of  the 

most  cordially  recommend  to  the  work    now    under  consideration, 

perusalandimitationofourreaders.  We  have  no  suspicion  that  Lind- 

ley  Murray  was  at  all  likely  to 
impose  upon  his  readers  design- 
JUemmn  of  the  Life  and  Writings  ediy,  by  the  slightest  incorrect- 
of  Lindiey  Murray :  in  a  Series  ness    of   representation ;    but  we 
of  Letters  written  by  Himself,  ^jgjj    occasionally     to     see     our 
With  a  Preface  and  Continuation  friends  in   their  every-day  dress, 
of  the  Memoirs,  by    Elizabeth  and   are    quite  satisfied  that  the 
Frank.  Svo.  pp.  280.— London :  subject    of    this    memoir     could 
Longman  and  Co.     Price  9s.  never  have  presented  himself  be- 
TiiE  subject  of  ihis  memoir  con-  fore   us   without    producing  feel- 
tributed  so  much  to  the  improve-  ings  of  esteem,  or  of  admiration, 
ment  of  one  important  branch  of  Perhaps,  too,   a  judicious  sefec- 
education ;  his  name  has  been  so  tion  from  the  other  MSS.  of  Mr. 
long  connected  with  the  earliest  Murray,  whose  correspondence,  it 
lessons  of  instruction,  received  by  is  probable,  was  extensive,  while 
a  large  proportion  of  the  present  it  would   have   given  greater  va- 
veneration,  that  the  work  now  be-  riety,    where    much    of   incident 
fore  us  must,  we  think,  be  an  ob-  could    not   be    expected,    would 
ject  of  extensive  and  considerable  have    prevented  that  appearance 
interest,    ^s  to  ourselves,  we  are  of  lengthiness,  of  which  we  con- 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  we  felt  fess     we     were   rather     sensible 
an  earnest  wish  to  peruse  ,an  ac-  towards  the  close  of  the  volume, 
credited  biographical  account  of  While  we  mention  this,  we  beg, 
Lindley  Murray ;  and  we  have  not  however,  to  be  understood  aa  not 
been  disappointed  of  the  pleasure  complaining,  and  can  readily  ex- 
we  anticipated,  whether  we  refer  cuse  what  we  here  allude  to,  in 
to  that  part  which  is  auto-biogra-  one  who  has  long  been  favoured 
phical,  or  to  the    additions  fur-  with  an  intimacy  which  could  not 


be  otherwise  than  highly  interest*  Independencey  he  fouiicl  hinself 

bg  and  important.  able  to  gratify  his  favourite  wish 

Mr.  Murray  was  a  native  of  in  retiring  from  business.  He 
Xorth  America,  bom  at  Swetara,  purchased  a  country  seat  on  the 
near  Lancaster,  in  the  State  of  banks  of  the  river,  about  three 
Pennsylvania*^  in  the  year  1746.  miles  from  New  York.  Here, 
He  was  originally  intended  for  however,  the  emoyment  which  he 
mercantile  pursuits,  a  line  in  promised  himself  was  of  short 
which  his  father  had  accumulated  duration.  Even  before  he  bad 
considerable  property.  Literary  removed  to  this  residence,  the 
acquirements,  nowever,  were  more  tone  of  his  muscles  was  so  much 
coagenial  with  his  taste,  so  that  impaired,  that  he  could  walk  but 
after  several  fruitless  attempts,  on  little;  and  though  he  had  flattered 
the  part  of  his  father,  to  reconcile  himself  that  his  delightful  i^treat 
his  mind  to  business,  he  ^^s  at  would  restore  him  to  his  usual 
length,  in  some  measure,  suffered  state  of  health  and  strength,  sea- 
to  follow  the  beat  of  his  own  son  succeeded  season  without  his 
ncliaation.  The  law  afterward  experiencing  any  salutary  effects, 
attracted  his  attention,  and  having  He  was  then  induced  to  try  the  ad- 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  hb  vantages  of  travelling;  but  from 
parents,  he  was  placed  with  Ben-  this  he  derived  no  permanent 
jamin  Kissam,  Esq.  of  New  York,  benefit.  At  length,  agreeably  to 
a  man  of  eminence  and  integrity  the  advice  of  his  medical  atten- 
as  a  counsellor.  After  four  years  dant,  he  determined  upon  remov- 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  re-  ing  to  England,  and  accordingly 
eeired  a  licence  to  practice  both  embarked  for  this  country  about 
as  counsel  and  attorney,  accord-  the  close  of  the  year  1784.  He 
ing  to  the  custom  of  that  time  in  arrived  in  five  weeks,  and  finally 
all  the  courts  in  the  province  of  settled  at  Holffate,  in  the  neigh- 
New  York.  Soon  atter  he  had  bourhood  of  York, 
commenced  business,  some  cir-  This  rapid  sketch  has  brought 
comstances  rendered  it  proper,  us  to  the  most  important  period  o£ 
that  he  should  make  a  voyage  Mr.  Murray's  life,  thougn  to  him 
to  England,  from  whence  he  re-  the  most  afflictive.  The  muscular 
turned  in  the  year  1771.  He  thi;n  weakness,  mentioned  above,  con- 
resumed  his  practice  at  New  York,  tinued  to  increase,  though  with 
where  hb  business  proved  success*  some  slight  but  very  transient 
foi,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  indications  of  amendment,  until 
American  war.  This  occurrence,  at  length  he  became  unable  to 
■oited  with  an  impaired  state  of  walk,  and  was  wholly  confined 
health,  induced  him  to  leave  New  to  his  room.  To  this  dispensation, 
York,  and  %x  his  residence  in  the  ^  is  much  more  than  probable, 
district  of  Islip,  on  Long  Island,  we  are  indebted  for  the  several 
There  he  spent  about  four  years,  very  useful  works  from  which  his 
chiefly  in  shooting  and  fishing,  a  name  has  become  so  extensively 
line  of  conduct  he  aftierwards  re-  known.  It  cannot  be  necessary, 
gretted,  as  at  best  a  waste  of  time,  that  we  should  enumerate  those 
At  the  dose  of  this  period,  he  works:  we  will  advert,  however, 
returned  to  New  York,  and  as  to  the  circumstance  which  led  him 
the  practice  of  the  law  had  been  to  compose  his  principal  one,  his 
sapcmded,  he  entered  into  a  mer-  English  Grammar, 
cantile  concern.  In  this  he  was  . ,. .  . 
pn-perpu^  Every  year  added  ^^^IZ,:^''^ l^,;S^^^ 
to  his  capital,  till  about  the  penod  ^i  y^nng  fraiales,  wbleh  contimMd  for 
of  the  establisluiieat  of  American  wewnX  yesra.    Mr.  Mumy,  ttroagly  re« 
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IM                  Bnkm  of  B9ohy^Ermde$  tkmoin  of  •  [Mafoh^ 

wmmmkd  tint  the  mn^j  of  tfia  BaglM  of  the  imprlc^f,  And  cMn  nBCwrty»  of  a 

UsRaage  should  form  a  pfomineat  part  dae  obwtrance  of  \t%  ooaMdariog  it  as^a 

of  lostnictioii.    The  yonng  penons,  em-  day  pecuKarly  set  amurt  for  sooial  worship 

ployed  as  the  first  teachers,  not  bein;  aod  prirate  meditation ;  m  day  of  rett  from 

•ailciefltly  i|«iali#ed  in  this  respect,  he  woiidly  business ;  of  snspensioa,  as  far  as 

kindly  aadertook  to  inslmct  them  at  his  poisibte,  from  worldly  care;  aod  of  pre- 

own  house;  and  for   their  use  he  made  paration,  by  rdigioua  rfterciscs  and  aer^ 

some  extracts  from  dlair,  Campbell^  and  yiccs,  for  that  happjr  wofld,  where  the  ne- 

other  writers,  which  afterward   formed  deemed  of  the  Lord  celebrate  a  oerpetoal 

the  bans  of  the  Appendix  to  his  English  Sabbath.    One  small  Instance  of  his  rvte- 

GrMiman    By  these  yooag  teachen  he  fcace  for  the  Srfibath,  may  not  impropciiy 

WW  much  importaned  to  write  an  English  he  adduced.    He  took  much  pleafum  ia 

Grammar,  for  the.  benefit  of  their  pupils,  reading  a  daily  newspitper;   but  that  he 


on  the  same  plan  of  simplicity,  clearness* 
and  regular  gradation,  which  he  had 
pnrsoed  ia  his  Terhal  faaitnietioas.  Their 
mgnesta  wara  saaettoned  and  eafoiced 
1^  the  superintendents  of  the  school, 
and  by  some  other  friends:  he  was  at 
length  induced  to  comply.  In  preparing 
^  waric,  aad  conpeatiug  to  its  publka-> 
tion,  be  had  no  expectation  that  it  would 
bo  lued,  except  for  the  school  for  which 
it  was  designed,  and  two  or  three  other 
sdiodlst  eomtueted  liy  persons  wtio  were 
idao  his  friends.  Such  was  the  humble 
qrigia  of  his  Qiammar." — p.  S50. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  Mr» 
Hlurray  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Friends,  though  we  pefceive 


might  not,  on  any  occasion  of  pecidiar 
interest,  be  ioduoed  to  look  Into  it  oa  tha 
Sabbath  day,  he  did  noC,  onthatday,  !•• 
cdre  it  mto  his  hduse ;  but  read,  or  heard 
mad,  two  papers  on  the  following  day. 
In  one  of  his  mannscripts  he  ohacrvies :— 
*  The  public  worship  of  the  Alanghty  is  a 
•pedal  dvty  of  all  nma;  rasultSag  from  tha 
relatioa  hi  which  we  all  sUnd  to  God,  aa 
our  creator,  preserver,  and  bcnefoctor. 
Common  benefits  demand  common  and 
united  thankngirings  and  praises.  That 
this  great  duty  ought  to  be  firequeatly  pmw 
fonned  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  it, 
and  the  end  which  it  hm  in  view.  If  a 
day  of  religious  rest  and  social  worship 
did  not  often  occur,  there  woul^be  danger 


that  the  seale  of  gratitade  of  God,  aad  of 
. .         •  ,  -,...-«.  1         eatim  dependaaoe  upon  him,  would  laa- 

nothm^'of  the  peculiarities  of  that    guish,  if  not  expire,  in  the  minds  of  mea* 
denomination  in  any  part  of  his    That  the  obsenrance  of  a  weekly  Sabbath 

writings.  Indeed,  he  appears  !i*5?_?!?  t?.***5!^^^^,.!!l2r*'.^!! 
from  these  memoirs  to  have 
formed  his  religious  sentiments 
with  far  less  regard  to  any  pecu- 
liarities of  confined  apphcatioa, 
than  to  those  broad  principles, 
which  are  usually,  and  for  the 
sake  of  conciseness,  designated 
evangelical.  On  the  doctrine 
of  hun^an  depravity,  and  jus- 
tification   through    the  merits  of 


supported  by  divine  authority, 
irora  its  being  a  part  of  the  Ten 
mandments ;  and  written,  as  with  the  hand 
of  God,  00  tables  of  stone,  among  moral 
precepts  of  the  highest  Impottanca.  If 
•a  lostiftntion  of  this  kind  had  not  been 
intimaldy  conaeeted  with  the  miigioaB 
welfare  of  men,  it  would  not  havc^  baea 
classed,  in  such  a  manner,  with  duties  of 
the  most  interesting  natuie."— pp.  196, 
IW. 

m 

Hiss  Frank  is  paffticiil«r  evea 


Jesuf    Chnst,   there  are,  m   the    to  minnteness,  with  regaid  to  the 
course  of  this  volume,  many  clear    character  and  habiU  of  Mr.  M ur- 
ind  satisfactory  arowals.     With    ^„     ^^  p^ge  164  we  have  the 
nsgard  to  the  Sabbath,  we  were    - 
much  pleased  with  the  following 
declaration,  because  we  have  cer- 
tainly met  with  several  members 
of  the    Society  of  Friends,  who 
seemed  to  us  to  have  defective 
ilpprehensions  as  to  its  obligation, 
and  to  view  it  rather  as  a  matter 
of   expediency,    than   as  a  sub- 


following  passage  :— 

"  Soon  alter  he  came  into  his  sitting* 
room  in  the  morning,  be  took  his  break- 
fut ;  after  which  his  wife,  or  some  one 
of  hia  fiunily.  mad  to  him  a  porthm  of 
the  Scripturm,  or  of  aome  other  miigioaB 
book.  Home's  Commentary  on  tim 
Psalms,  and  Doddridge's  Family  Eapo- 
ritOTj  omitting  the  notes  and  panphrme, 
wcra  the  l>ooka  which  ke  chiefly  sacd  fbr 


ject  of  stnct  and  positive  injunc-    ^^  purpose,  and  also  for  his  ei^uiaf 
tion*  ditalion.     After  a  short  pause  be  pco- 

eeeded  to  transact  tlie  bnsinem  ol  the 

<«  He  had  a  gnat  aad  ineraaaiag  regard    day Ilellgiooi  readluig  la  tbt 

far  IbeSabMh.;   be  was  highly  seasiUe    fiudl3ft,and 


1B27.] 


WfM^  4f  tJmdteg 


iM 


Upon  reading  this  passage  we    Comtitntion  and  Copwe  of  Nature  \  Sher- 
were  sonry  that  we  liad  not  an    ••**<«  '"iST'*?**  an* Sbeilaok^t  DU* 

opportunity  afforded  us  of  iutro-    ZTSl  ™^>'^***.'^.?^^^*"' 
rr7  J      «w.M««  w  vi  «>««Av      wnwtbe  meaaaof  commuucaUDir  to  mv 

docing  to  our  readers  an  indiridual  mind  sach  a  surrey  of  the  Christian  reli. 
so  intelligent,  and  evidently  so  gfa»  «wi  the  dSTine'econoiiiy,  that  I  was 
much  under  the  influence  of  aevo-  y.,?*^^>  ^  ^  ^^*  embairasaed  by  the 
tionUfe«li«g..  «  a»  advocate  for  Sr^p-SSr  J^SltS^^lfiS 
What  IS,  IB  general,  among  proles*  vtem  of  i«iigioB  had  fiOiricatfld  and  pro. 
io»  of  serioos  piety,  regarded  as  dawd.  1  am  firmly  p«raiiaded»  that  the 
an  important  part  of  family  reli-  C??^***^  «**  doubta,  wUb  vcganl  to 
|io.^nited,  ?«dlble  praylr.     If   Sr:Sa..:'lj*w3Sl»  iffi 

hare  encountered,  and  the  absolute  infi. 
dcKty  of  otbert,  may  be  fairly  attributed 
•othe  scanty  information  which  they  re- 
Mhred  on  these  subjects,  dvrlng  the  period 
of  thdr  edoeation,  or  that  by  which  it 
was  immediately  soeeeeded/'— pp.  27,  28, 

In  ctostBg  our  remarks  on  the 
memoirs  of  Ltndley  Murray,  we 
must  be  allowed  again  to  express 
our  regret  that  the  work  could  not 

^ , be  extended,  by  extracts  from  his 

reasoa  to  believe  that  mere  mental  oonespondence,  and  other  mann* 
prayer,  when  acceptable  to  God,    f^pfc.  remains.  We  have  no  doabt 


Aere  is  an  opinion, even  amonr  the 
Bore  pious  of  our  esteemed  fellow* 
chiistiaas,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Frienib,  either  that  this  is  not 
a  doty,  or  that  it  should  be  de- 
ferred till  some  special  and  appro* 
priate  influence  is  experienced,  we 
think  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Morray 
to  an  opposite  view  of  the  subject, 
wottU  have  been  of  very  consider- 
M%  importasee;   and  we  see  no 


is  less  a  matter  of  gracious  influ- 
esce  than  that  which  is  likewise 
asdible. 

There  is  one  passage  SM>re  which 
we  will  take  the  liberty  of  queting, 


but  that  among  the  papers  of  so 
distingnished  an  indiviaual,  ther6 
is  much  that  would  be  acceptable 
and  useful  to  the  public,  and  which 
would    tend   further  to  illustrala 


beeasse  the  aentiment  expressed  ^o    piety,    the   cevrect    literary 

at  the  close  of  it  so  perfectly  co-  taste,  anid  the  general  intelligenee 

iiicides  with  onr  own  views,  and  of  o^  ^ho  spent  the  latter  part  of 

l>ecause  we  vrish  it  may  be  very  ^^  life  so  much  to  the  advantage 

deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  ^^  society,  bat  respecting  whom^ 

of  all  who  have  committed  to  them  ^^^  ^^  peculiarity  of   his  corr 

the  care  and  adacatioa  of  fooiig  poreal  afllictions,  little  was  known 

penotts.  beyond  what  might  be    infenred 

"^Vhatevcr  might  be  my  follies  aad  ^^°*  his  writings.     How  fer  we 

ictoaldeTiations  from  tlie  tine  of  Kctitude,  ^®  morally  bouttd,  in  cases  of  this 

B7  priDciples  were  never  disturbed  by  in-  nature,  by  the  dying  injunctions 


'nifclityand  scepticism.  I  always  had  the 
happiness,  since  1  was  capable  of  reflecting 
••  the  sul^eci,  of  hafing  my  sentiments 
■ud  io  fBTOar  of  the  Ghrislian  rdlgion ; 
nd  Bo  argamanSs  that  I  aver  met  with, 
iteraipaByor  faooka,  iuui  aay  iojnrioiia 
tftect  ayon  me.  Some  of  ayacfmintasea 
«ereei(hei  deists  «v 


of  our  friends,  is  a  question  upon 
which  we  do  not  at  present  feel 
disposed  to  enter.  We  Know»  from 
instances  which  we  have  no  doabt 
will  readily  oeeur  to  the  minds  of 

^liS^,1£K^    ^^^  ^  ?^'  "aders,  that  highly. 

foBod  npiies  to  their  YOMoaiogs^  which    g^A^individualssometimesformatt 
perfectly  satisfied  my  mind.    Tbia  happy    estimate  of  ttieir  own  writings  very 

S!!!!?*i'  »«l;[^b»te,  under  dmne  pro-  much  below  that  which  is  formed 

^wence,  to  my  bavmv  oceasioaallv  looked  u„  ^ii      ^i.  x. 

i«o,  eily  i^^Mfe,  LOmiAH  View  of  ite  ^^^  ?"  other  persons  who  are  car 

I>«tUcal  Writeia ;    Better's  Analogy  of  P^^^  of  daly  appreciating  their 

Rdigioa.  Natosal  and  Ktvealed,  to  ^e  value. 
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IM  Xtd  of  Mew  JPhAKmImm,  tpM£Kor<  Notieei.       [Maidi, 

LIST  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  with  SHORT  NOTICES. 


»»»»*^%<»%»%«»^ 


SsBifONSy  by  the  late  ReD»  John  Rut- 
wtlf  Minister  of  Muthil:  with  a  Prtfeh 
tory  Addreu   and  Biographical  Sketch, 
by  Thomas  Chalmers,  iJ.Xl.    And  a  few 
Sermons  by  the  UUe  Rev,  John  Ruasei, 
of  Stirling,     Glasgow,    London :   Ho" 
milton    and  Co.  Qvo.  1826.    12f.— Of 
these  Discourses,  twenty  are  by  the  son, 
who  died  in  the  prime  of  life',  and  the 
midst  of  his  oseralness;  and  four  are 
by  the  father,  who  died  after  having 
attained  to  a  good  old  age,  a  few  years 
affo.    They  were  both  ve^  excellent 
Ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  eminently  devoted  Chris- 
tians.   The  Toluroe  is  printed,  partly 
at  least,  we  believe,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  son's  family.    The  sentiments  which 
pervade  the  discourses  are  hiehly  evan- 
gelical and  practical;  and  show  how 
deeply  interested  both  fether  and  son 
were  in  the    ispiritual    good  of  their 
heiurers.     The  prefatory    address  sind 
■otice  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  contain  some 
admirable  thoughts  on  the  law,  consi- 
dered   in  two  aspects»    "  as  that   by 
which,  when  we    imbibe  the    virtues 
which  it  enjoins,  we  build  up  and  beau- 
tify a  personal  character;   or  tliat  bv 
which,  when  we  satisfy  the  demands 
Ihat  it  prefers,  we  acquire  a  title  both 
to  the  fuH  enjoyment  of  its  rewards,  and 
to  a  full  exemption  from  its  penalties*" 
In  prosecuting  this  distiiiction,  the  Doc- 
tor shows,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his 
own,  how  the  law  thus  proves  **  a  safe- 
snatd,  both  against  the  errors  of  lega- 
lity, and  the  equally  "pemiciotis  errors 
of  Antinomianism,"    We  recommend  a 
special  attention  to  the  pre&tory  address, 
and  consider  the  sermons  well  entitled  to 
general  patronage. 

DiscouasES  on  tbe  Dutixs  ahd 

COMSOLATIOHS     OF     TBE     AoKD.       By 

Henrv  Beljrage,  D.  D,  Fal/drk.  Edin^ 
burgn.  London:  Whitaker.  12ma. 
182T.  8f. — Dr.  Belfrage  is  already  ad- 
vantageously known  as  the  author  of 
several  useml  works,  **  The  Monitor  to 
Pamilies,''  **  Discourses  to  the  Young,'' 
&c.  In  this  volume,  he  addresses  him- 
self to  a  class  of  persons  perhaps  too 
much  neglected,  and  whose  attention  it 
is  ID  many  instanoes  difficult  to  secure 
to  religion.  The  volume  containstweaty 
discourses  on  a  considerable  variety  of 
subjecU,  all  of  which  are  treated  in  a 
very  judicious  and  scriptural  maimer. 


We  should  have  been  pleased  had  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  ge- 
nuine Christian  and  the  mere  prof^or 
been  more  distinctly  and  constantly 
marked ;  for  much  deception,  we  fear, 
is  practised  by  many  agea  persons,  who 
mistake  the  subsiding  of  the  force  of 
the  passions,  and  dissatisfaction  with 
tbe  world,  for  the  influence  of  religioa 
and  the  hope  of  heaven.  We  wish  also, 
that  a  full  statement  of  the  Gospel  had 
been  more  frequently  introducea.  The 
votame  Is  adapted  to  .be  useful. 

Tn£  City  of  Refuge:  a  Poem  in 
Four  Books,  By  Thomas  Qtan.  Second 
Edition,  with  Corrections,  London: 
Wigktman  and  Cramp,    12mo,  1827.  4s. 

OaiGlNAL     HyVMS      AMD     MOBAL 

Poems  tor  Childeeh  and  Youkg 
Persons.  Ry  Richard  Maihewe  and 
JE.  London:  Wightman  and  Craatp. 
IQmo,  1827.  Is.  6<^.— We  are  glad  to 
see  a  republication  of  the  City  of  Re- 
fuge, which  contains  some  venr  good 
passages.  The  hymns  bv  Mr.  Mathews 
and  his  friend  £.,  are  also  respectable, 
and  many  of  them  well  suited  to  inte- 
rest and  improve  the  minds  of  the 
younff  persons  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  chiefly  intended.  We  are  increas- 
ingly convinced,  that  there  is  a  vast 
deaf  of  prejudice  even  in  the  religious 
world  against  religious  poetiv.  It  is  * 
quite  the  fashion  to  praise  the  irreli- 
gious school  of  the  muses,  and  to  ezptcss 
contempt  for  all  the  productioiis  of 
those  who  have  devotea,  and  some  of 
them  with  very  happy  effect,  the  powers 
of  a  sanctified  imagination  to  the  service 
of  religion.  Till  such  men  as  Byron, 
Moore,  Scott,  &c.  cease  to  be  wor* 
shipped  by  tbe  saints,  and  their  works 
purchased  by  the  professedly  religioua 
world;  while  th^  poetical  genius  of 
Christianity  is  despised  and  neglected 
—it  is  vain  to  expect  that  sacred  poe- 
try will  flourish,  or  that  religious  poets 
will  devote  their  hours  to  the  improve- 
ment of  a  thankless  and  ill-judging  ge- 
neration. 

Letters,  Written  iyS**»5*»*, 
daring  her  Jast  Illness.  Second  Edition, 
London:  Hamilton andCo,lB27.  \2mo. 
U.  6^.— These  letten  were  printed,  but 
not  published  before.  We  were  &- 
voured  with  a  copy  of  the  first  edition, 
and  gready  adnured  the   ardent  and 


1827.]  LkLi^Nem  FnUiealJoiis,  wiik  Sk&ri  Natkei.  1(7 

smiable  dispontion  of  the  writer— the  •  The  Youth's  Biblical  axd  Theo« 
tnuiqttil  raanaer  in  whlch.8he  enduied  logical  Compakiok;  in  tohit^  the 
a  long  and  trying  a^iction^the  desire  Author  hat  efukavoured  to  ^^TJ^  ^^ 
she  manifested  to  be  useful  to  her  pnnc^Kd  Terms  of  the  Saered  Scriptures ; 
friends,  and  to  comfort  them  in  the  to  wj/bld  the  great  Doctrines  of  Holy 
prospect  of  her  death;  and  the  Chris-  Wrii;  to  ebtddate  difficult  FoMsa^es  of 
tian  fortitode  with  which  she  encoun-  the  intpired  Volume;  and  reconcUe  it$ 
teued  thfe  pangs  of  separation.  We  are  apparent  Contradictions.  This  Work  oka 
sore  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  bring-  containe  more  than  sis  hundred  appro- 
iag  these  letters  bdbte  their  notice.  priate  Qnotations  from  the  most  cele- 
ry T  ,•*  «^«  r^o»Tt.»trw  hrated  Poets  ofanctent  and  modem  times, 
OaioiKAL  Tales  FcmCHiLB^^^  2<«,/rWa.  Wood,  of  Jeum 

timo.    1827.-This   is   an    admirable     ^  ^  1827.-The  title-page,  of 

birie  work  for   yo^^LPrfl^'^;^  ^    this  voile  is  not  its  best  recorn'mSda- 
good  sense,  sound  principles,  and  easy  j  ^^  ^^  unacquainted 

?""^K  ?K  ^Sf  p«.SXm  to  i  nr^    ^th  the  character  and  prindpUs  of  its 
ungmsh  f>«  tales,  enutteth^^^  ^  ^^^       ^  sKould*^have  had 

minentplace  mthe  juvenile  Lbiaxy.  aome  prepossessions  not  quite  foyourable 

Catechism  of    Divine    Revela-  to  the  work,  from  the  od  o^tomicfm  style 

Tioy,  and  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  of  the  announcement.    On  this  account, 

Religion :  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth*  we  would  frankly  advise  the  removal  of 

By  Richard  Ayliffe.      With  a  recom-  this primd/ocK  objection,  in  the  second 

mcndatoryPrefacejbyDr.Bogie.  2'hird  edition,  and  a  transfer  of  the  greater 

JSdiiiony  36au}.    London:    Westley  and  part  of  it  to  an  advertisement. 

Davit.  3J.— The  former  editions  of  this  This  book  is  a  bible  dictionary  on 

little  woik,  we  believe,  escaped  our  no-  a  new  plan,  and  contains  a  considerable 

tice.    We  embrace  the  opportunity  of  a  portion  of  useful  and  interesting  infor- 

third  edition,  to  invite  tiie  attention  of  mation.    We  are  scarcely  prepared  to 

our  friends  to  it.     The  evidences  'of  gay  that  it  answers  all  the  ends  an- 

revdadon  have  been  too  long  neglected  nounced  in  the  title,  and  therefore  think, 

in  our  systems  of  education.    A  better  that  if  the  promise  had  been  less,  the  per- 

litUe  work  for  Sunday-school  children,  formance  would  have  appeared  greater, 

sod  the  children  of  religious  parents  in  It  furnishes,  however;^  on  a  great  variety 

general,  than  Mr.  Ayliffe's  Catechism,  of  subjects,  information  that  is  both  in- 

we  do  not  know.   We  cordially  add  our  structive  and  Entertaining.  The  poetical 

recommendntion  to  that  of  the  deceased  selections  are  generally  of  the  itiost  ap-' 

and  venerable  Dr.  Bogue.  pfopriate  character,  and  are  sometimes 

_,  introduced  with  peculiar  felicity  and  ef- 
Naeeative  OF   A  Toua  THEOuoB  f^^     The  sentiinents  of  Mr.  Wood  are 
Hawaii,   or    Owyhee;    wi^A  Obs^  uniformly  evangelical;   and  though  on 
vatums  «  A*«,^«*«»«'  ^fJP'  ^fj,^  some  subjects  we  might  feel  hesitation 
^^fch  Islfndiy  Sfc.  By  Wdlum  MUte.  ^  ^^  th#  correctness  of  his  definitions 
Stand  Edition^  enlarged.  8w.  pp.  480.  ^^  explanations,  we  sincerely  commend 
14f.    Hatehard.   1827.— The  first  edi-  ^j^^  volume,  and  especially  to  those  to 
tion  of  this  interesting  volume  has  al-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  greater  elaborateness 
ready  been  noticed  in  our  work ;  and  ^^  research  may  not  be  accessible, 
we  refer  to  this  new  edition  with  m-  ' 
creased  satisfection.     It  contains  forty  Tbe  Femai*  Mission aey  Anvo- 
additional  pages   of  letter-press,  and  cate,   a  Foem,     HMsworth.    32iiio. 
three  extra  plates,  together  with  a  map  fp.  96.   \s.  6d.— We  sat  down  to  the 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.    We  rejoice  perusal  of  this  little  work  with  exceed- 
that  the  worit  of  this  esteemed  and  in-  mgly  moderate  expeclaaons,  imagining 
teUigent   missionary  has   attracted   so  it  to  be  on«  of  those  oroducUons  which 
large  a  measure  of  public  attention,  and  the  partiality  of  friends  had  drawn  from 
Unst  this  enlwged  edition,  for  hk  sake^  the  obscurity  in  which  it  ought  for  ever 
as  weU  as  for  the  sake  of  the  great  cause  to  have  remained.    But  we  were  roost 
of  missions^  will  obtain  an  extensive  cii^  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that,  inde- 
culation.    One  of  the  new  plates  con-  pendent  of  aU  the  drcumstanoes  con- 
tains  a  portrait  of  the  author ;  it  is,  how-  oected  with  its  publication,  it  possesses 
e?er,  as  a  likeness,  very  inferior  to  that  no  ordinary  degree  of  intrinsic  merit, 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of    The  preface,  written  bjr  some  friend  of 
this  Magsuine.  the  author,  states,  that  it  is  <'  the  pro* 


XmI  4^ Ntm  PMMtrcf firtit,  wkk  Skuri  NMea.         [Matcbv 


duetion  of  a  poor  but  pious  female^  in 
tbe  evening  of  life;  and  designed  lo 
avert  tke  object  of  Ker  acute  appreben* 

Tie  poem  is  thrown  into  the  fonn  of 
a  diakMiiCy  which  is  kept  up  with  con- 
siderable interest  between  several  £»- 
aaalesu  The  principal  character  is  an 
aged  widow,  who  uses  many  argnsMnta 
wiUi  her  oompanions,  to  induce  them  tot 
employ  their  time,  property,  and  infiu- 
ence,  in  promoting  objects  of  benevo* 
lence,  more  -e^eciallv  those  of  a  mis- 
sionary character.  The  sentiments  per* 
Elding  the  performance  are  most  correct, 
the  language  flowing  and  easy,  the  spirit 
highly  devotional,  andj  its  waA^cy  of 
Ae  moat  uaefiil  kind.  We  had  marked 
several  passages  for  quotation;  but  wa 
shall,  perhaps,  better  serve  the  interests 
of  the  author,,  by  giving  to  her  work  our 
aaoat  cordial  approbation,  and  urging  on 
oiir  readers  the  purchase  and  perusal  6f 
ths  book  for  Aemselves.  We  feel  per* 
suaded  they  will  not  regret  their  pur* 
chase,  especially  when  they  remember 
that  thereby  they  have  contributed  te 
the  necessities  of  a  poor  but  most  de* 
sewing  female. 

• 

A  Dyihg  Testimok  y  to  the  Riches 
OF  DiviME  Grace  ;  or^  Death  tke  Be- 
liever't  Gain :  a  Sermotiy  delivered  at 
Jewry  Street  Chapel^  Aldgate,  by  Edword 
Mojmering'  pp*  CO.*  H.  Bcrynes.— Hav- 
ing known  sometliing  of  Mr.  M.^s  early 
couDexioDS,  we  have  always  regretted 
that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
a  course  of  academical  studies,  and  that 
he  entered  upon  his  ministry,  in  Lon* 
don,  under  circumstances  decidedly  un- 
&vourable  to  the  respectability  of  his 
future  associations;  and  we  must  con- 
fess that,  from  circumstances  ^hich  we 
veed  not  detail,  fears  were  entertained 
by  us  that  his  doctrinal  opinions  were 
01  the  t</^ra-caZvims/ica/ school.  We  feel 
it  therefore  to  be  an  act  of  jusuce  to 
Mr.  M.  to  declatre,  that  this  sermon  has 
attayed  our  anxiety  on  that  subject,  as  it 
abounds  wiiJK  practical  and  eathortaiory 
passa^es^  which  cannot  fail  to  be  uo« 
palatable  te  Anlinomian  hearers,  and 
which,  if  they  present  a  fkdr  specimen 
of  his  ordinary  mode  of  address,  wilt 
banish*  the  autpicfo*  for  ever  from  out 
minds. 

We  wish  we  coukft"  say  as  awch  for 
tiie  sermon,  oeosideied  as  a  conposi» 
lUm,  for  white  llie  anllmr  haa  displayed 
eoMideiable  powers  of  dedamalion,  yet 
it  is  declamation  of  the  very  worst  kind. 
Wei<l9  not  wish  to  wound  Mr^  M,  by 


exposittg  any  of  hia  pMsages  to  ridieule, 
but  we  intreal  him,  mr  the  honour  of  hia 
Master,  and  for  the  sake  of  future  use- 
fiilBess,  to  abandon  the  vicious  style  he 
has  adopted,  and  to  study  the  writtnev  of 
Dr.  G.  Canipbelt  on  Rhetoric  and  Pul« 

Sit  £loqusnce,  by  which  he  will  soon 
iscover  his  vsany  violations  ef  a  correct 
taste  in  this  discourse. 

Rejeiciag  in  the  happy  inatanee  of  hie 
ministerial  usefulness  which  occasioned 
its  delivery,  we  recommend  him  *'  to 
give  attendance  to  reading,  to  eihorta- 
tioe,  and  to  doctrine"— yea,  to  give  him- 
self wholly  to  them,  and  then  his  '*  pro- 
fiting will  appear  to  all.'' 

raBPAaiNO  roa  poaLicATien* 

liemoirs,  iadodiag  Comspondeaoe  and 
other  Remains  of  John.  Urquhart«  late  ol 
the  Uoirersity  of  St.  Andrew's.  By  the 
Rev.  Wai.Orme.  This  young  man,  after  ar- 
rivbg  at  the  highest  litenry  honours  of 
the  University,  and  giving  promise  of  the 
most  dbtinguisfaed  future  exceUenee,  had 
devoted  his  life  to  the  work  of  a  Missfon- 
avy,  and  was  saddealy  cut  off  in  the  nine 
leenthyearof  his  ^e.— Part  L  Vol.  II.  of 
a  Daily  Exposimr  of  the  New  Teatamcnt. 
ByT.  Keywortb.  Price  l8.6d.  (Expected 
to  be  completed  in  seven  qoartcrly 
Parts.^ — Professor  lee'a  Lectures  on  tha 
Hebr^  Language,  which  have  been  ao 
long  In  preparation,  are  now  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  and  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  montn*-— The  Rev. 
Greville  Ewing  has  just  completed  a  new 
Edition  of  his  Scripture  Lexicon,  very 
conslderahly  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the 
seneral  reading  of  the  Greek  Claaalcs.  A 
Coplotts  Grammar )»  aho  prefixed,  which 
may  be  had  separate^— The  Copioos  Greek 
Grammar  of  Or.  f%Uip  Buttnuui,  so  Justly 
oelebratsd  on  the  CoDtfaent,  ia  nearly 
ready  for  publication;  faithfully  tnna- 
lated  from  the  German,  bva  dbtieguiahcd 
ScholasL— A  Courae  of  Leetwes  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  delivered  at  the 
Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Congrcgatio^ial 
Union  of  London.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Orme, 
Dr.  Collyer,  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder,  Stratten. 
Walford,  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  R^v.  A.  Reed, 
Curwen,  Philip,  Dr.  Winter,  Rev.  J.  Mor- 
rison, aod  the  Rev..  Joseph  Fletcher^  A.  M. 
hi  one  vol.  8ve.— The  Birth-di^  Fresent, 
By  Mm.  Sherwood* — The  Elements  of  IBs- 
tery,  of  Philosophy,  and  Seleee^  By  the 
Act.  T.  MoieB.  \  vol.  tm-^Mie.  GiK 
hert»  lata  AnnTaykr,oneofllieAethota 
of  Orieinal  Poems,  Rhvawafopthe  Nor. 
sery,  ilymna  fot  lafoal  Minds,  Cdglaal 
Hymns  for  Sunday  Schoola,  4c  ft«.  is 

J  preparing  for  poblication.  In  a  chel^^ 
brm.  Original  flymns,  adapted  to  Anni- 
versary and  other  public  Services  of  Sun- 
day Schools,  and  Sunday  School  Umons*. 


RELIGIOUS  XNTELUGENCS. 
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ThtreMBt  minifcrtrtioft  of  tht  •ptril  m  tlw  dsf  of  the  l«te  of  tbe  Priaceofthe 
«f  iatrigBO  and  iaColeraiice  on  tko  put  of  A|WfUes»  all  the  caodidatei  shall  laaln 
the  RoiHui  Poaliff  and  hit  faatala,  «ro  their  proliBaiion  of  faith,  and  shall  pro^ 
iheerriay  of  tbe  apodal  aCtentioo  of  the  viae  true  obedleaoa  to  the  Roaao  Pontiff; 
Protestant  world.  In  the  French  Joamal^  aacorcKog  to  the  lorn  pfcacribed  by  oar 
failed  Che  EfoOo,  dated  Deeemhcr  7»  1826,  predecessor  Ploa  IV. 
the  aecovat  of  a  new  religions  older  in  **  Thisdesign  moat  be  the  more  i^irs^* 
fiven.  The  papal  brief  was  originally  able  to  na*  as  a  Tiolent  wir  is  now  de- 
printed  nl  Rosse*  a|  the  ofiee  of  the  dared  bv  meo  fnll  of  maliec,  and  who 
Apeatolie  Chnmber.    Thia  ofieial  docii-  oooHBit  uwpiiiy  agdast  this   Apostolic 


nt  k  dwigned  to  ratify  and  oonfirm  •  Chair*  the  true  snpreme  misteeas  of  the 

w  Societf«  entitled.  An  Congrwation  Adth,  and  oooseqoently  against  St.  Peter 

of  the  ObUa  of  the  blessed  Viigis  Mwf-  himsdf,  since,  as  Chryaologns  said,  «  The 

Tbe  following  eztmeta  from    the   brief  blessed  Peter,  who  lives  and  presides  o?er 

ilKif  wtU  beat  explain  the  airowed  objecu  this  See,  gives  to  those  who  seeh  it  the 

af  the  Jnatitntion.  And  adverting  to  the  truth  of  the  faith.'    Now  this  coogrega* 

acakma  deiendera  of  the  chorek  and  the  tion,  by  its  constitiitiooa]  roles,  teods  to 

fbalificnie,  hie  Holiness  eaya  ^—  oml&e  all  she  asaociates  form,  by  strict 

^  Among  theM  amn^  onr  dear  soaa,  tiea,  a  dngle  body  (  famishes,  in  partica* 

fie  Braoo  Laatero  and  Jean  Reyaandi,  lar*  amistanee  to  the  deigy,  eitlter  for  the 

priesCa  of  Flemoot,  appear  worthv  to  hold  reception  of  orden  or  the  eara  of  aoula  i 

a  place.    Having  joined  with  other  aaso-  that  they  may  show  themselves  always  das* 

daiea,  they  have  for   some    years  paaC  posed  to  labour  for  the  reformation  of  Um 

formed  the  very  salntary  dmign  of  devol*  people,  principally  by  spiritual  excrcisee 

log  themadves  entinsW  to  aogment  the  in  public  and  private,  accorUiog  to  the. 

ertabiiabmeots  of  tbe  clergy,  and  to  evaa»  method  proposed  by  St.  Ignatius,  and  ap- 

foliac  the  people.    The  grsal  froit  with  proved  by  oar  predeoessor,  Paul  111. )  and 

which  the  Divine  mercy  has  hitherto  been  that  to  prevent  tbe  great  evils,  which  wo 

ylesced  to  vecompense  their  efforts  coold  fear  to  see  rmnU  from  tbe  dduge  of  bad 

Bol  icmnin  long  anknown,  and  sevnal  books,  which  innndate  almost  the  whole 

Biobopahave  repaired  them  to  proeare' so  nnivinwe,  tbry  may  labour  to  favour  the 

powerful  aaaistance  to  their  ilocka.    Ex*  readiog  of  books  of  sound  doctrine,-  to 

cited  more  and  more  by  thdr  edestial  disseminate  and  spread  them. 

kcnodictioQS  to  proaecule  aJad  finifh  their  <*  Though  we  did  not  doubt  that  soeh 

work,  these  priests  have   applied  them*  an  Institution  would  hoDOor  and  effica* 

ttKta  mth  new  seal  to  labonr  for  Ito  per*  doasly  succour  the  church  ia  the  aflUctiog 

fection,  and  to  procure  tlie  sdvation  of  state  in  which  she  now  is,  we  have  never* 

weds.    Laatly,  our  dear  son.  Pie  Bruno  theless  thought  fit  to  name  a  ypooal  con* 

LanUfo,  has  come  to  Rome  with  another  giegatioa  of  some  of  our  venerable  breth* 

priert^  Joseph    Pbgger,   to    ask  of  the  ren,  the  cardinals  of  our  holy  church, 

Apootalic  See,  as  well  in  his  own  nasM  takeif    from   the    congregation,    charged 

as  in  that    of  the  other  founder,  Jean  with  the  aAirs  and  consaltatiooa  of  the 

Mcyaandi,  and  of  all  the  aasociateo.  the  Bishops  and  regulan,  who,  with  the  So- 

coafirmation  of  the  rules  and  constitnttoos  erctary  of  the  same  academy,  should  care- 

which  th^  have  thought  fit  to  preicrilM  fully  examine  the  Institution,  its  consti* 

to  the  new  congregation*  tutioos,  and  its  rules,  and  should  nuke  on 

«  Now  the  title  of  the  new  Society,  at  this  subject  a  decree,   which   should  he 

it  has  been  chosen  by  the  above-men*  laid  before  us.    This  spedal  congregation^ 

tioaed  prieatSt  >•  that  of  the  oonmgatioa  after  having  carefully  weighed  every  thic^,  ^ 

•i  the  OUm$  of  the  blessed  Viigin  Mary,  waa  of  opinion,  and  decreed  on  the  15th 

By  the  mica  end  constitutions  there  are  of  July  of  the  present  year,  that  we  sbonld 

foor  simiife  nod  perpetual  vows— those  of  be  *  requested  to  apprpve  the  Institution 

cfcsstily,  poverty*  and  obedience ;  and  alao  and  its  rules,  after  some  corrections  and 

of  pecsevaraaee  in   the  lostitute— vows  amendments  bad  been  made  in  them,  ac- 

whkfa  ai«  to  be  pronounced  by  the  candi-  cording  to  the  manner    ••.«•' 

datea,  and  from  which  they  can  be  dis«  <<  These  amendments  and  corrections 

pcased  bf  Che  chief  of  the  congregation,  having  been  already  communicated,  the 

whom  Ihey  call  the  Rector  M^Jor,  or  by  decree  was  laid  before  us  on  tbe  22d  of 

the  SeaeiMgtt  Pontic    Marc  atroi^  to  Angost,  by  our  venersble  brother  Bar* 

liwldff  tbe  jMtitMtc  in  obedience  to  the  telleml  Paccu,  Bishop  of  Porto,  and  St. 


Rnftne,  Cardiiial  of  the  Roman  Charch,  the  mott  diMstroiM  molls.    His  infidU- 

Plrefect  of  the  same  coogresationt  and,  in  bility  has  just  le-constitiited^  as  a  per- 

the  plenitode  of  onr  Apostolic  power,  we  petoal  fief,  tbe  Tast  estate  of  Coaca  in 

have  resolred  to  approve  it  in  every  parti-  favonr  of  the  Most  Holy  Congregation  of 

cnlar.    Pnuring,- therefore,  as  is  fitting,  the  Inqmsition;  a  few  days  afterwards, 

the  aboTe-mentioned  Pie  Bruno  Laoteri  the  same  prerogattves  were  granted  to  tbe 

and  Jean  Reynaodi,  wlio  first  undertook  famous  chapter  of  Ssint  Peter  m  VaUeam^^ 

this  work,  and  do  not  cease  to  labour  in  by  conferring  on   it   the  equally  gieat 

It  to  our  great  sadsfection,  and  declaring  estate,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gampo 

them,  and  this  others  whom  our  letten  Morto,  with  the  entire  efiminal  and  €Mk 

concern,  absolred  fhim  all  letters  of  ez->  jurisdiction.      Thtam  two  estates  are  in 

communication  and  interdict^  and  other  Romagna.      Tbe   jurisdiction    whieb   in 

ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties,  if  they  granted  to  them  eanies  with  It  the  right 

had  incurred    them;    yielding  to    their  of  immunity  or  asylum,  and  the  erimiaala 

urgent  entreaties,  and  baring  regard  to  iHio  take  rdfiige  there  are  safe  against  the 

tbe  request  of  our  renerable  brother,  the  demands  of  justice.    Tlie  contents  of  this 

Bishop  of  Pignerole  and   to    the    good  Bull,  as  well  as  those  of  all  Papal  Bnlls, 

oIKces  of  our  good  son  in  Jesus  Christ,  were  known  some  weeks  before  It  wan 

Charles  Feliz,  the  pious  King  of  Sardinia,  pubUshed,  sad-  it  has  already  poidiieed  its 

in  iHiose  States  tnis  Institution  had  its  fruit.    Tbe  popolaoe  of  Rome  were  no 


origin,  we  Tolnntarlj  confirm  it  by  our  soone^  acquainted  with  this  sovereign  ofw 

Apostolic  power,  ancl  allow  it  to  take  the  der,  when  they  manifested  the  most  lirely 

nsme  of  the  Congr^ation  of  the  blessed  joy.    They  may  Indulge  with  ImpanltT  in 

Virgin  Mary.  all  kinds  of  excess.  Accordingly,  ever  since 


**  Besides,  we  approve  Its  rules  and  con*  tbe  beginning  of  December,  we  hear  in 

Btitotions ;  and  our  will  Is  that  they  be  the  streets,  the  ery  of  <  Asvlnm !  asylum  !* 

strictiy  observed  by  those  persons  who  His  Hollneu  has  re-established  the  mylnni. 

are  received  and  shall  be  received  Into  It  is  but  one  step  between  the  deabv  and 

Ibis  congregation,  whatever  may  be  the  necessity  of  profiting  by  them." 

ftinctionr  that  th^  bold.    As  for  the  de-  We  have  great  pleasure  In  insertfaif  the 

fects  of  law  and  of  fact,  as  they  are  called,  following  excellent  remarks  from  one  of 

which  msy  have  crept  into  the  expressions  our  own  daily  papers  :— 

of  their  constitutions  and  rules,  we  make  '*  Tbe  efloits  which  the  Pope  Is  at  pre- 

them  good  by  our  authority.    Lastly,  we  sent  msking  to  re-establish    the  feudal 

exhort  and  pray  the  sud  Pse  Bruno  Lan-  system  In  his  immediate  territories.  Is  in 

teri  snd  Joan  Rernaudl,  and  thdr  asso-  perfect  accordance  with    what  we  lo^ 

dates,  never  to  leave  the  feet  of  Mary,  since  predicted.  Every  day  makes  it  move 

since  tliey  have  formed  themsdves  into  a  oer^dn  that  it  Is  the  greet  object  of  the 

congregation  under  her  name.    By  this  it  Romish  priesthood  to  re-produce  sdl  the 

will  be  permitted  to  hope  still  more-,  that  superstitions  of  the  dark  ages — in  short, 

supported  by  her  aid  they  will  produce  to  force  back  the  human  mind  npon  a 

amindant  firuits.     She  if,   to  ea^hp  the  state  of  barbarism   fevonrable    for  rdi- 

wordt  0/  St  Bwmard,  th  hit  Sermon  em  the  gione  imposture,  and  create  a  cauJitsr^re- 

Twdee  8tan,  *  She  U  the  wemem  former^  firmatiem,  -  Tbe  task  of  reverdng  the  dvi- 

proHuted  hf  Ged  to  tread  under  Jhet  the  head  llsalion  of  successive  ages,  would  he  too 

Iff  the  old  MrpealwMdk  Ud  niaret  for  Acr,  absurd  for  any  power  smnt  of  nifeilMlkif 

and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  biie  ke^hetL    She  tb  speculate  npon— buthow  farthe  decrees 

alone  hat  triumphed  over  the  maHee  of  Ac-  ofthe  Pope,andthemirsclesof  thechnrsh 

refjr  //  /'  may  carrv  it,  we  cannot  tell.   Our  readers 

**  We  order  It  thus,  it  bdng  our  will  saw  in  the  French  news  which  we  gave 

that  these  letters  shall  be  durable."  vesterday,  that  a  Boll  has  been  published 

(The  remainder  is  according  to  the  usttsl  in  Rome,  which  re-constitutes  as  a  per- 
form^ petual  fieiP  the  great  estate  of  Conca,  In 

**  wvtn  at  Rome,  near  the  Church  of  favour  of  the  most  Holy  Congregation  of 

St.  Peter,  under  the  seal  of  the  Flshermsn,  the  Inquisition.    The  same  privileges  have 

the  Isf  of  September,  1826,  the  3d  year  of  been  also  granted  to  the  Chapter  of  St. 

our  Pontificate.  Peter  In  Vaticano,  by  investing  it  wHh 

(Signed)    "  J.  Cardinal  Albani.*'  the  equally  great  esute  known  by  the 

llie  following  extract  shows  that  the  name  of  Campo  Morto^  with  exclnmve  dvil 

same  capadty  and  love  of  power  which  and  criminal  jurisdiction.    To  this  ji^is- 

dktinguished  the  character  of  many  for-  diction  is  attached  the  right  of  mtjhamp 

mer  Popes  are  revived  in  our  days.    A  and  all  criminals  who  fly  thither  from  the 

private  letter  firom  Rome,  well  authenti-  hands  of  justice  are  protected.    What  can 

cated,  says —  we  think  of  tbe    head  of   the  Ronush 

'<  Pope  Leo  XIL  is  about  to  rs-esta-  Church,  who  in  tbe  nineteenth  cenlnry 

Uisb  tbe  feudal  system ;  tbe  aAlr  is  set-  casts  his  ere  back  to  tbe  instltntions  of 

tied,  and  a  first  fact  will  be  followed  by  the  fifteenth,  to  take  examples  of  leglsla. 

many  others,  which  win  speedily  produce  tion  f    These  franchises  of  dvU  MM  cri- 
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atinl  ]aiM!ction«  confisrred  upon  teelt- 
SttsliaU  bodies  in  former  times,  tended 
inore  to  barlMrlse  society,  and  to  impede 
Hie  driiising  inflnence  of  Christtaotty, 
tban  any  other  inTentions  of  an  ambitions 
cbnreh.  The  Romish  elergy-^from  the 
en  when  the  pnre  light  of  the  Christian 
reli^ott  was  over-shadowed,  for  a  time, 
by  the  cormptlons  of  a  political  system 
tfau  assnmed  its  name — claimed  an  ex* 
emption  from  all  secular  jurisdiction. 
Whererer  this  claim  Was  allowed,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  disjointed  the  whole  frsme 
of  society,  by  the  licenttoos  violation  of 
law  and  morals  wbich  it  produced.  Itt 
Eoflaod,  the  enormities  practised  by  the 
clet^  had'  arisen  to  such  a  seandalooi 
excess,  on  account  of  this  impunity  which 
the  priests  enjoyed  from  temporal  tribn- 
nals,  that  history  informs  os  not  less  than 
one  hnadred  murders  were  committed  by 
persons  in  boly  orders,  in  the  esriy  part 
of  Henry  1 1.'s  reign — none  of  the  perpetra- 
tors of  which  suffered  for  their  crimes. 
"Hiat  Monarch,  who,  though  a  member 
of  the  Romish  Church,  was  by  no  means 
a  devoted  observer  of  its  dogmss,  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  this  disgraceftti  state  of 
things.  He  seized  the  occasion  of  an  act 
of  peculiar  atrocity  which  one  of  the  sacred 
body  committed  to  carfy  his  design  into 
eserntion.  The  holy  culprit,  who  had 
inflicted  the  last  injury  on  a  young  woman, 
and  then  murdered  her  father,  to  remove 
^e  chance  of  natural  vengeance,  could  not 
allay  the  popular  indignation  which  the 
discovery  of  his  crimes  excited.  The 
King  Insisted  that  he  should  be  tried  by 
the  civil  magistrate.  The  pious  ruffian 
cbdmcd  tbe  usual  exemption,  and  out  of 
this  indident  arose  that  celebrated  innova* 
tion  on  tbe  Usurped  authority  of  tjie 
chorcfa,  whicb  is  known  by  the  title  of 
the  ComtUvtimt  rf  Clarendon,  It  is  re- 
msrkable,  too,  that  Becket,  then  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canierirary,  had  signed  those 
regnlations,  whereby  it  was  enacted  that 
clergymen  accused  of  any  crime  should  be 
tried  in  the  Citll  Court,  and  that  laymen 
should  not  be  tried  in  the  Spiritual  Courts, 
but  by  legal  and  reputable  witnesses.  Yet 
this  very  Becket,  who  was  afterwards 
can«rdsed,  no  sooner  found  that  the  theti 
Pope,  Alexander,  condemned  and  rejected 
ihtwt  very  regulations,  than  be  disclaimed 
his  dgnatuie,  opposed  the  King,  behaved 
with  the  most  incredible  insolence  to  his 
Rm!  benefactor,  and  kindled  those  dis- 
turbances in  the  realm  which  ended  only 
hr  his  own  destmction.  What  a  conation 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  would  be  in,  If 
sKh  eeclesiastical  jurisdictions  and  their 
claims  of  exemption  and  ttttichutry  iren 
again  to  be  set  up  in  them.  w6  may  judge 
from  tbe  instrucCire  recoilectiooa  of  h&- 
tory  (for  it  is  in  this  way  that  history 
becomes  truly  valuable,  when  it  gives  us 
tbe  benefit  of*^  other  men's  experience,  and 
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teaches  us  to  avoid  the  errors  and  ?lcet 
which  have  led  empires  and  individuals 
into  misfortune  and  ruin) .  The  two  cXtii" 
cal  tribunals  which  the  Pope  has  just  now 
restored  and  enriched,  have  privilege  of 
sanctuary,  as  well  as  the  earlier  aotho* 
rities  of  this  sort — ^and  what  tbe  effect 
Will  be  on  a  population  so  demoralised  as 
diat  of  Rome  already  is,  may  be  mote 
easily  imagined  than  described.  A  ruffian 
who  robs  a  man  of  bis  property,  and  after- 
wards cuts  his  throat  in  the  street,  has 
only  to  run  into  one  of  these  holy  asylums, 
and  the  hair  ot  his  head  dare  not'  be 
touched!  Let  us  suppose  the  Jesuit 
emissaries  ot  Rome  to  obtain  the  esta- 
blishment of  similar  institutions  in  tbe 
other  cities  of  Italy,  and  in  Paris,  Vienna^ 
and  other  Roman  Catfaolie  cities  and 
towns,  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  msii 
who  had  decent  clothes  on  bis  back,  or 
who  carried  any  property,  or  who  bftp. 
pened  to  be  a  heretic,  to  walk  with  A 
loaded  pistol  or  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  in  open  day,  becanae  the  infallible 
ehnrch  thought  fit  to  open  sanctified  dens 
for  gangs  of  mffians,  whence  they  might 
dan  out,  like  wild-beasts,  upon  tht 
passers-by  for  deeds  of  rapinS  and  Mood  I 
We  are  told  that  the  populace  of  Ronie 
received  the  papal  order  restoring,  these 
sanctuaries  with  the  most  lively  joy— and 
no  wonder.  They  repaid  this  benevolent 
provision  for  their  future  crimes  witti  sntt- 
cipated  gratitude*  How  deplorably  elf- 
cumstanced  are  the  thie?es  and  ruffians 
who  infest  this  metropolis,  compared  with 
those  of  tbe  immaculate  Rome!  Hefe 
there  is  a  Recorder,  and  an  Old  Bailey, 
and  something  like  the  terrors  of  a 
foture  lifo  to  haunt  their  guilty  minds — 
but  there  tbe  same  class  of  mankind  bafn 
impunity  for  crime  as  a  yested  rights  and 
heaven  in  reversion !" 

As  a  delightful  contrast  to  these  melaa- 
eholy  indications  of  the  papal  power,  wn 
insert,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the 
following  letter  from  Ireland  :-— 

Totke  Editor  €f  the  R.  C.  Expositor. 

'«  Famham,  Noy.  31,  1826. 
"  Sir,-— In  giving  yon  some  accoonis 
of  the  late  interesting  events  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, namely,  the  reoundatloii  of 
the  errors  of  popery  during  the  last  ftm 
weeks,  of  no  less  than  ninety  persons  In 
Cavsn  church,  besides  two  in  Ballyhaise 
church,  It  is  important  to  remark,  for 
the  encoursgement  of  those  interested  in 
tbe  conversion  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
their  neighbourhoods,  but  who  are  dis- 
couraged from  attempting  any  thing 
among  them  by  their  apparent  indilfor- 
ence  on  the  subject,  or  the  firmness  witii 
wbich  they  seem  4ittached  to  tbeir  errors 
— ^that  it  was  only  a  very  few  days  before 
tbe  first  recantation  took  place,  thatwn 
had  the  least  idea  of  a  single  conyeft  from 
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popery,  in  this  put  of  the  coantry,  at  to  reqaest  permitiioii  for  then  to  make 
least  for  the  present.  We  knoir  indeed  a  public  recantation  of  the  errors  of  pa- 
that  education  w^m  sprmdiog,  and  •  that  peiy,  which  they  thought  would  more 
the  word  of  God  had  heen  pretty  widely  eifectaally  put  a  stop  to  the  harassing 
circnlated«  and  in  doe  season  we  eipected  solicitations  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
to  see  suitable  fruits  from  these  causes,  hours,  who  were  anxious  to  prerail  on 
but  that  the  Lord  should  send  so  early  them  to  return  to  the  Church  of  Ronne. 
and  so  glorious  a  harrest,  was  far  beyond  In  compliance  with  this  request,  Sunday, 
our  most  sanguine  hopes.  About  the  Ist  the  8th  of  October,  was  appointed  for  the 
of  October  last,  three  school-masters  un-  purpose,  and.  the  matter  being  commnni« 
der  the  Irish  Society,  from  the  parish  of  cated  in  the  mean  time  to  some  indiTi- 
Killenkere,  came  to  Parnham,  expressing  duals  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
their  desire  to  renounce  the  errors  of  the  who  it  was  kuown  weft  convinced  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  to  join  the  commn-  falsehood  of  the  popish  doctrines,  fourteen 
nion  of  the  Church  of  England.  Their  other  persons  joined  them  in  the  solemn 
proposition,  of  course,  produced  an  in-  sehrice.  Thus,  the  recantations  in  this 
qniry  into  their  characters,  and  the  mo-  quarter  commenced ;  and  the  interesting 
tives  which  induced  them  to  take  the  step  occurrence  baring  soon  become  known 
which  they  proposed,  and  the  result  of  through  the  country,  seems  to  have  con- 
that  inquiry  was  a  full  assurance  of  their  firmed  the  good  resolutions  of  some  who 
being  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  received  were  already  half  persuaded  in  their  own 
into  the  Established  Churoh^  We  found  minds  to  have  done  with  the  errors  and 
them  also  possessed  of  a  superior  degree  superstitions  of  the  Romish  Churoh,  to 
of  intelligence,  and  of  a  very  satisfactory  hare  increased  the  doubts  of  others,  and 


knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.    The  origin  to  have  excited  doubts  in  the  minds  of 

of  thdr  conversion  was,  so  far  as  I  can  many  who  had  not,  perhapci,  before  ever 

learn,  the  men  reading  of  the  word  of  thought  upon  the  subject.     The  conse- 

God  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  qnence  has  been  a  continual  accession  to 

but  without  anv  advantages  from  human  our  church  on  every  Sabbath  service,  with 

assistance,   having    no  opportunities   of  the  exception  of  one.  .1  send  3rott  a  liat 

either  hearing  the  word  preached,  or  of  of  the  different  dates  of  recantation,  with 

refinring  to  commentaries.  the  numbers  who  have  recanted  at  each 

**  But  their   public    renunciation   of  time.    It  is  not,  I  think,  necessair  to  go 

popery  was  hastened  by  the  violent  op-  minutely  into  the  circumstances  or  every 

position  of  their  priest  to  their  reading  individual  conversion  ;  suffice  it  to  say, 

God's  word,  and  his  publicly  forbidding  that  I  am  well  and  personally  acquainted 

them  in  the  chapel  to  do  so,  and  threat*  with  many  of  the  converts,  and  their  rea- 

ening  tiiem  if  they  persisted  therein  with  sons  for  leaving  the  Chnroh  of  Rome,  and 

his  vengeance.    On  this  occasion  one  of  have  informed  myself  in  these  > respects 

them  stood  forth,  and  requested  his  rere-*  concerning  the  others,   and  I  can  with 

rence  to  show  him  whyhe  should  not  read  safety  say,   I  do   not  know  of  a  single 

the  Bible,  declaring,  that  if  he  could  con-  Individual  of.  them,   who  has  not  hetn 

vince  him  of  the  impropriety  of  reading  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of 

fit,  he  would  immediately  desist  from  iV^  the  system  they  have  abandoned,  and  of 

but  if  not,  though  the  Pope  himself  were  the  conformity  to  Scripture  and  troth  of 

on  the  altar,  he  would    not  obey  him.  that  they  have  embraced;   and  I  would 

This  freedom  of  speech  was  too  much  further  observe,  that  a  much  larger  pro- 

for  the  Ret.  Father  to  bear — he  threat-  portion  of  them  than  I  could  have  ex- 

ened  to  convince  him  in  a  very  summary  pected,  appear  to  me  to  be  under  the 

manner,  and  descending  from  the  altar  heartfelt  influence  of  true  and  vital  re- 

to  inflict  suitable  chastisement,  the  poor  ligion.    The  source  to  which  I  have  in 

•chool-master  retreated  through  the  crowd,  general   traced    their   conviction  of  the 

nnd  with  some  difficulty  made  his  escape,  errors  of  Popery,  was  reading  or  hourincr 

After  this  he  determined  to  give  up  the  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  butsometimea  to 

system  altogether,  and  the  two  other  mas*  conversations  with  their  Protestant,    or 

ters  resolved  on  following  his  example.  lately  reformed  Boman  Catholic  nogh- 

«  These  persons  having,  therefore,  ex-  hours.    One  or  two  of  the  recent  con- 

pressed  their  desire  of  conforming  to  the  verts  have  been  particularly  xealoos  and 

Established  Church,  were  invited  to  attend  successful  in  their  endeavours  to  enlightea 

at  Cavan  church  on  the  following  Sunday,  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours  on  the 

which  they  did,  but  it  was  then  thought  subject  of  the  dlffbrenccs  between  the  two 

unnecessary  to  go  through  any  formal  re-  Churches.    No  person  has  been  admided 

cantatioa,  and  on  the  next  day  thev  re-  among  the  number  of  conformists  witbonc 

turned  to  their  homes,  having  each  re-  previous  strict  inquiry  into  Ids  character, 

ceived  a  present  of  a  Bible  and  Prayer  and  requiring  firom  Mm,  when  remdent  nt 

Book.    Bat  a  fiew  days  afterwards  they  a  distance,  certificates  on  that  head  from 

commissioned   a   respectable    Protestant  the  minister  of  his  parish,  or  sonae  re* 

fanner,  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  spectable  people   of  his  neighboDrhood. 
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The  work  9  I  consider,  has  hf  no  means  tber  he  be  possessed  oi  true  Christian 
and  on  next*  Sonday  I  anticipate  principle.  This  consentient  feeling  cer- 
tainly forms  a  striking  and  very  interest- 
ing sign  of  the  near  approach  of  that 
happy  period,  when  *'  the  kingdoms  of 
this  worid  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of 
oar  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ : — when  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lonl,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea." 

While  we  unite,  then,  in  the  common 
effort  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  most 
desirable  and  ultimately  certain  event,  it 
is  wise  in  us  to  inqnire  (especially  when 
we  reflect  on  the  very  limited  period  of 
our  services)  what  part  of  the  field,  from 
present  appearances,  promises  the  most 
speedy  and  abundant  retnrn  for  that  por- 
tion of  labonr  which  can  be  bestowed 
upon  it  at  the  least  expense.  And,  in 
looking  around  us,  so  far  as  the  world  is 
known  to  the  Christian  philanthropist.  It 
is  presumed  that,  apart  from  the  para- 
mount obligation  of  caring  first  for  the 
souls  of  our  countrymen,  we  shall  find  no 

rt  answering  to  this  view  equally  with 
t  which    bears  the  title  of  this  ad- 
dress* 

The  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland 
form  no  part  of  the  heathen  world ;  but 
surely  it  will  be  readily  granted  by  every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  people,  and  who  has  him- 
self known  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  that 
tliere  is  in  these  parts  a  mournful  scarcity 
of  the  means  of  religious  instruction.  Nor 
can  it  be  otherwise  till  a  greater  number 
of  futhful  men  be  employed  in  traversing 
these  regions,  and  publishing  the  good 
news  of  salvation  from  glen  to  glen,  nnd 
from  island  to  island.  Good  men  of  all 
denominations,  while  evincing  a  laudable 
interest  in  the  excellent  work  of  foreign 
missions,  have  been  too  tardy  in  occupgnng 
this  field  of  labour.    One  cause  of  tliif 


aereral  new  converts.  Indeed,  I  look 
upon  this  part  of  the  country  to  be  at 
present  in  a  roost  interesting  state;  not 
only  Roman  Catholics,  but  Protestants 
themselves,  seem  much  more  alive  than 
usual  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  just 
io  proportion  as  the.  spirit  of  inquiry  ex- 
nts,  do  we  find  the  Protestants  valuing 
and  rejoicing  in  their  religious  advan- 
tages, and  labonring  to  bring  others  to 
a  participations  in  them  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  doubting  and  distrusting  the 
system  In  which  tney  have  been  brought 
up  and  hitherto  lived. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  look  at 
what  baa  been  done,  and  is  doing,- without 
seeing  therein  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  And 
oh !  may  he  of  his  great  mercy  be  pleased 
sbundantiy  to  prosper  the  work,  fpr  the 
glory  of  his  name,  and  the  eternal  good 
of  tiniDortal^souls.  And  let  all  who  have 
the  honour  of  God,  the  salvation  of  souls, 
sod  the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart, 
labour  by  their  prayers,  and  their  personal 
exertions,  to  spread  wider  and  wider  the 
glorious  work  of  reformation^  which  has 
ifun  revived  among  us.  If  you  should 
Rquire  any  fnrther  information  in  my 
power  to  give  yon,  you  have  only  to  in- 
fonu  me  of  your  wishes. 

"  1  am,  dear  Sir, 

*<  Your  obedient  Servant, 

•«  A.  M'Creioht." 
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To  the  above  animating  intelligence, 
we  hare  to  add,  that  250  more  persons 
hare,  since  the  writing  of  the  above  letter, 
come  forward  to  read  their  recantation  in 
the  church  of  Cavan,  making  an  aggfe- 
gstr,  in  that  place  alone,  of  340  indivi- 
duals who  have  left  the  Church  of  Rome ! 

HIGHLANDS    ATID    ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  vigormis  effort 
in  extending  the  knoudedge  of  salvation 
among  the  nnman  nice  }  and  there  is  now 
•csreely  any  part  of  the  habitable  globe 
to  which  one  portion  or  another  of  the 
Christian  chaTcn  is  not  directing  the  en- 
lightening influence  of  the  Gospel.  So 
oniTemlTy  does  this  spirit  of  seal  and 
benevolence  animate  the  people  of  God,  of 
eteiy  denonination,  that  toe  man  who 
pwfcsats  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  is  doing  nothing  to  promote 
the  intervsti  of  his  kingdom,  renders  it, 
to  ssy  the  least,  not  a  little  donbtfol  wbe- 


doubtless  bas 
guous,  Uiat  a 


been,  its  Iving  so  eonti- 
littie  maybe  done  foriti 


improvement  at  any  time;  but  a  more 
enervating  cause  with  many  has  been  the 
consideration,  that  our  countrymen  are 
professedly  Christians,  without  sufficiently 
attending  to  the  solemn' fact,  that  a  mere 
profession  cannot  benefit  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  principles,  nor  experi- 
ence the  power,  of  vital  godliness.  Of 
laic  years,  considerable  cflbrts  have  been 
made  to  promote  the  instruction  and  sal- 
vation of  those  here  alluded  to,  but  still 
Httie,  very  littie,  has  been  done  compared 
with  their  necessltiea. 

The  facts  are  now  pretty  generally 
known,  that  there  is  a  Gaelic  population 
In  Scotiand  amounting  to  four  hundred 
thonsand— that  nearly  three-fonrtha  of 
these  arc  nnable  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
any  language— and  that  in  most  parts  they 
are  widely  scattrred  over  a  country  when 
travelling  is  extremely  difficult,  so  that 
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maaj  of  them  cad  but  seldom  attend  on 
iqstruction  in  the  parish  cUurch  ;  ioroe  of 
ike  Highland  parwbes  being  not  less  tliao 
60  (computed)  milea  long— a  mnch  greater 
extent  Uian  from  Edinburgh  to  Berwick* 
on-Tweed.  Of  this  interesting  population, 
pomeasing  so  inadequatelf  the  mennR  of 
religious  knowledge,  from  30  to  40  souls 
are,  on  an  average,  patting  into  eternity 
every  day  !  Can  we  seriously  contemplate 
this  fad,  and  remember  that  one.  soul  is 
of  more  value  than  the  whole  workl,  with- 
out feeling  that  something  more  ou|ht  to 
be  done  for  thoiie,  comparatively  at  our 
own  door,  that  tliey  may  not  perish  for 
lack  of  knowledge?  But  what  can  he 
done?  Ittaenml  preocAing  appears  to  be 
the  only  means  which  at  present  can  an- 
swer the  ezigeDcies  of  this  case.  We 
ought  then  to  send  forth  labonrers  into 
tiiis  part  of  the  vineyard, — faithful  men, 
animated  by  the  love  of  Christ  and  com* 
passion  for  imn^ortal  souls— men  who 
know  the  ooontry,  who  are  acquainted 
with  ihk  habiu  of  the  people,  who  can 
•nbmit  to  many  privations,  and  endure 
neat  firtigoe.  Such  preachers  ought  to 
be  employed  In  limited  districts,  thmngk 
Which  theyconld  pass  firom  time  to  time, 
SMeting  the  inhabitants,  whether  few  or 
many,  at  every  seqoeiitrated  hamlet,  and 
tibere  proelaiming  unto  them  the  **  un» 
searchable  riehes  of  Christ." 

*«  Nor  is  it  by  distance  alone,'*  says  a 
reapectahle  Minister,  who  has  often,  in 
tiw  way  now  mentioned,  visited  many 
narta  of  the  Highlands,  "  that  the  people 
m  these  parts  are  prevented  from  ^itteod* 
ing  stated  places  of  worship,  but  by  their 
poverty  also ;  for  they  are  ashsmed  of 
appearing  there  in  their  mean,  and,  it 
may  be,  tattered  attire,  among  otben 
who  are  better  dressed.  On  this  scconntf 
ma|f  who  live  near  churches,  as  well  as 
thote  who  reside  at  a  greater  distance, 
are  seldom  seen  within  their  walls.  U 
was  often  a  joyful  sight  to  me  to  behold 
a  group  of  these  poor  and  meanly  clothed 
people  assemble  on  a  work-day  in  the 
open  field  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  The 
force  uf  shame  waa  not  felt  ihere,  and 
*  to  the  poor  tbe  Gospel  waa  preached.' 
The  great  bar,"  the  same  Minister  adds, 
«  in  the  way  of  the  means  pot  in  activity 
for  amdiorating  the  spiritual  condition  m 
our  Highlanders,  Is  in  general  tkonght 
to  be,  not  so  much  their  number,  ss  the 
scattered  state  in  which  they  live,  on 
islands,  or  dlspened  over  a  rugged  aad 
an  extensive  country,  intersected  by  higb 
bills^  impetuous  streams,  and  aims  of  the 
These  are  no  doubt  very  great  bar- 


great  excuse,  formerly,  for  not  attending 
schools  which  lay  within  their  reach, 
when  a  trifling  fre  waa  charged,  was  their 
poverty.  The  Gaelic  circulating  schools 
offered  gratuitous  instruction  to  old  and 
young,  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that 
many  have  not  availed  themselves  of  that 
ofier.  To  place  our  Higblandera  on  some- 
thing like  an  equality  with  the  Ubouring 
classes  of  the  low  country,  employment 
must  be  found  for  them;  they  most  be 
taught  habits  of  industry,  and  have  their 
attention  excited  to  the  concerns  of  their 
souls.  With  all  the  means  already  put  in 
operation  to  educate  them,  and  with  all 
those  projected  for  the  same  laudable  end, 
1  am  persuaded,  from  what  I  know  of 
the  country,  and  the  atate,  aad  habits, 
and  sentiments  of  the  people,  one  power- 
fa\  means  for  sending  them  to  schools, 
and  churches  where  tlMS  Gospel  is  pseach- 
ed,  witf  be  M'untnmy  hbmm.  Missionaries 
can  traverse  the  lenath  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  can  visit  tne  dwellings  of  the 
thougbtlem  and  the  poor,  and  have  souls 
for  their  reward.  Great  labour  and  hacd 
fore  must  be  their  lot  in  the  Highlands  ; 
but  considering  what  has  alreadj  been  ef* 
Itoeted  by  their  insti umentality,  ttimr  num- 
ber should  be  increased,  and  they  should 
all,  as  long  as  they  conduct  themselves 
in  a  manner  becoming  their  profession,  be 
supported  by  the  Christian  public  of  the 
Lowlands." 

With  respect  to  the  Northern  Islsnds, 
those  of  Shetland  and  Orkney,  the  people 
ei\ioy  one  advantage  above  the  High- 
landers, vis.  that  in  general  they  are 
tai^ht  to  read,  and  have  the  Scriptures  4 
but  as  it  respects  the  ordinance  of  preach- 
ing, man^  of  them  are  little  better  circum- 
stanced. Thoussnds  in  these  interesting 
isles  are  also  far,  very  far  from  regular 
places  of  worship,  and  numbere  of  them 
living  on  islands  separated  from  thehr  pa- 
rish church  by  arms  of  the  sea  of  from  two 
to  twenty-four  miles  in  breadth.  It  must 
be  evident,  then,  that  in  these  parts  the 
labours  of  itinersot  or  missionarv  preach* 
ers  are  no  less  requisite  than  in  the  High- 
lands and  Western  Isles,  in  order  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  people,  and  keep  it 
directed  to  the  one  thin^  needful.  A  mi* 
nister  at  present  labouring  in  Shetland, 
mentions  his  having  lately  speal  some 
lime  preaching  in  one  island  twenty-four 
miles  distant  from  the  mma  land*  eoniaiu- 
ing  a  eonsidersble'  population,  which  i«« 
ceivea  juat  one  visit  in  the  year  from  the 
minialer  of  the  parish  of  which  it  la  • 
part. 

It  ia  a  fact,  however,  moat  eneowugiiig, 
lien  in  the  way  i  but  the  real  poverty  of  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  aUand  to 
many,  arising  from  want  of  employment,  it,  that  with  regard  to  these  parta,  whe» 
and  of  others  from  the  want  of  habita  of  ther  in  the  Highlands,  in  the  Wealsni  or 
industry,  is  also  a  great  hindrance;  aad  Northern  Isles,  where  the  Go^  has  been 
another  barrier  stiU,  is  the  indifference  carried,  if  at  aU  wilhia  the  reach  of  the 
which  not  a  few  of  them  evince  to  means  people,  there  la  the  greatest  readiaeas 
designed  to  promote  their  welfare.    Thrir     evinced  to  listen  to  its  procl 
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ntoy  traftiliBif  a  ovmbor  of  laUeB  to  bear 
it,  ud  fone  eveD  a  whole  oigbt  and  day, 
to  cDJoy  sach  an  opoitunity ;  while  not  a 
fev,  in  mott  places,  h^ve,  M  far  us  Dan 
can  jodfr,  been  brought  under  iu  saving 
pover.  A  great  desire  baa  been  excited 
among  tbe  f«opIe  for  a  ooore  ooaataot  ad* 
niaiatrtioa  of  the  word  of  lifet  Mul  al- 
thottgh  tbey  are  not  of  tbenMeWes  able  to 
nppoit  men  devoted  to  that  work,  ibey 
are  most  thaakfol  for  tba  boon  when  it  is 
iireely  given  tbem ;  and  tbcir  prayeis  on 
behalf  of  tbcir  beaefactors  will  doubtless 
prove  an  abundant  reward  for  tftdr^n- 
tribotions  of  thta  labour  of  love. 

Tbe  Committee  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Scotland,  have  made  Uiese  stato- 
sKats,  firom  a  deep  conviction  that  more 
Mght  to  be  done  for  tbe  salvation  of  our 
cooatrymen  in  tbe  iligUanda  and  Islands, 
having  opportunity  of  knowing  that  there 
the  fields  are  really  while  wito  harvest, 
ssd  thnt  tbe  cnconrigement  to  send  forth 
laboBicrs  ie  very  great.  And  they  have 
sow  to  aanoimce  to  tbe  pubUc,  that  th«y 
have  adopted  tbe  resolution  of  making 
the  preaching  of  tbe  Gospel  in  tbe  High- 
lands and  Islands  of  Scotland  •  distinct 
and  separate  part  of  their  work^tbat 
Ibey  ml  now  lecetvey  and  they  solicit 
eontribntiona  for  this  specific  object)  and 
that  all  ancb  contributions  (being  so  ape* 
cified  when  made)  shall  be  wholly  ex- 
pended in  seeking  to  promote  tbe  ealva** 
lieo  of  their  countrymen  in  these  parts* 
The  ComiMttee  have  come  to  the  above 
resolaUon  for  two  reasons  i  first,  fipcauie 
they  are  aware  that  some  of  their  christian 
hrtthren  of  other  deaominatiooa  have  bail 
coMdeatioos  scruples  in  contributing  to 
the  fnads  of  tbe  Congregational  Union, 
becaoae  part  of  these  ^nds  waa  expended 
in  aiding  amaller  cbnrebes  in  the  Low- 
lands, aiad  in  some  insttnces  in  plaoef 
where,  or  near  to  wlacb,  the  Goapel  was 
presehed  by  otben ;  and.  secondly,  Ik" 
caare  the  body  of  Ciuristians  with  which 
Ibey  ttaad  mora  imspediiitely  connected  is 
really  notahhi  of  itself  lo  do  all  for  these 
asore  remola  parts,  wbirb  they  feel  penoad* 
ed  ought  lo  be  done.  Indead ,  they  have  been 
Biged  by  some  of  their  chriatian  ftienda  in 
other  connexions  to  adopt  the  above  reso- 
lution, with  aa  areurancfr  that  much  more 
aid  will  then  be  obtained  for  this  depart* 
acnl  of  Ibeir  labonra* 

Tbe  Committee  beg  fwther  to  state  in 
few  wmnda,  that  they  consider  tbemrelves 
providentially  favoured  with  aome  diatin* 
guisbed  advantagqs  fiot  praeecntiog  the 
iaportaM  object  in  view.  There  are  now 
oenneeled  wUh  the  Union  J^iam  miniiten 
who  preach  in  Ibe  Gaelic  language,  most 
of  them  statedly,  and  all  occasionally  :— 
men  who  are  natives  of  the  conntiTi  and 
cu  ncrommodatft  tbamaalves  to  tbe  habits 
of  the  people  i  imd  tnosi  of  whom  have 


vincing  proofs  of  their  seal  in  the  cause  by 
an  extent  of  labour,  far  beyond  what  is  of 
an  ordinary  kind.  Surely,  tbcn,  the  em- 
ploying of  fifteen  such  men  among  a  peo- 
ple so  deititate  of  spiritoal  instruction  as 
the  HiKhlanda  are,  while  they  thirst  for 
divine  knowletlge,  is  an  object  of  no  minor 
importance,  and  forms  a  strong  claim  on 
all  tbe  friends  of  religion  for  their  asaist- 
ance  and  co-operation. 

Besides  the  Gaelic  districts,  tbe  Coogre« 
gational  Union  have  a  very  extensive  field 
before  them,  in  the  numerous  islands  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland.  In  the  former  of 
these,  one  minister  has. for  several  veare 
been  aopported,  principally  from  the  ninds 
of  the  institution :  and  there  is  now  In 
tbe  latter  one  minister  entirely  supported, 
and  other  two  receiving  partial  aid  from 
these  funds.  This  last  mentioned  field  is 
extensive,  and  presents  much  encourage- 
ment to  employ  additional  labourera,  were 
there  but  tbe  means  of  supporting  them  in 
the  work.  And  how  miich  in  there  de- 
partments may  be  accomplished  by  very 
small  means!  What  would  be  requisite 
in  general  for  supporting  one  missionary 
abroad,  will  support  Jive  or  tix  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  our  natire  coun- 
try, with  no  expense  for  outfit ;  a|id  cer- 
tainly, while  we  ought  to  do  what  in  us 
lies  tor  every  part  of  the  human  race, 
thoM  who  are  so  near  to  us  should  in  the 
fint  place  have  our  attention. 

In  future  there  will  be  a  ^stlnct  de- 
partment in  the  Heport  of  tbe  Congrega^' 
nonal  Union,  for  tbe  Highlandt  and  Ittan4.s, 
And  the  Committee  hope  that  tbia  ar- 
rangement will  be  approved  of  by  thnr 
numerous  friends  of  all  denominations, 
many  of  whom  have  already  expr^ed 
their  fullest  confidence  in  them  by  liberal 
contributions,  for  which  they  beg  to  re- 
turn tlieir  grateful  acknowledgments.  They 
trust,  also,  that  niany  othera  will  be  dis- 
posed to  aid  them  in  iXii  departmeni  of  their 
labours ;  conrinced  that  tbey  now  prgsent 
a  fair,  and  they  think  an  unobjectionable 
opportunity,  to  those  who  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  salvation  of  their  countrymen, 
for  evincing  their  liberality  towards  tiial 
object. 

Subscriptions  or  Donationa,  of  what- 
ever amount,  will  be  most  cordially  re- 
ceived by  any  of  those  whose  names  are 
annexed  to  this  address,  or  by  a  person 
going  round  with  a  book  for  that  purpose, 
wbicn  book  will  be  properly  atteatcd  by 
tbe  Congr^ational  Minister  or  Miniaten 
of  the  place. 

J.  Ft  Gordon,  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh. 
RoBifRT   Gray,   Truaaurer,   Aigyle 

Square,  Edinbuigb. 
John    Watson,    Secretary,    Pinkie 

Buruj  Musselburgh. 
The  Jlev.  W.  O^UKs   CamberweU» 
Umdim* 
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HOME  MISSIONARY   SOCIETY. 


Addreu  from  the  Committee  1/  the  Home 
BiimaMory  Society  to  the  Chriuiam  Public. 

Tbe  CommUtee  of  the  Home  Bf  issiooArj 
Society  regret  that  thej  mre  again  obliged 
to  appeal  to  tbe  christiaD  public  under 
circmnstances  more  urgent  than  any  by 
wbich  they  hare  ever  been  furroonded; 
and  though  they  hare  a  prospect  of  im- 
prorement,  their  present  difficulties  are 
soch  as  to  cripple  their  operations,  and 
will  oblige  them  both  to  cut  off  some 
grants  to  nselnl  and  laborious  ministers, 
and  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  mis- 
aionarics,  wdess  some  prompt  and  libe- 
ral aid  be  afforded  them  beyond  their  ordi- 
nary resources.  Tbe  Society  is  now  in 
debt  to  the  TVeasnrer  i?1300,  and  the 
Committee  are  not  without  apprehension 
that  they  must  eren  borrow  a  further 
snm.  While  they  make  this  announce- 
ment, they  can  confidently  state  that  a 
rigid  economy  has  been  practised  in  erery 
department  of  the  Society,  and  that  in 
promoting  its  objects  they  have  not  al- 
lowed thsmselres  to  yield  to  the  feelings 
of  christian  benerolence,  in  going  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  prudence.  Tbe  debt  is 
not  one  into  which  they  hare  been  be- 
trayed from  too  sanguinely  presuming  on 
christian  generosity  and  dirine  Prondence, 
but  has. arisen  from  circnmstaoces  over 
which  they  have  bad  no  cdntronl,  and 
probably  in  part  from  tbe  numerous  claims 
on  the  bounty  of .  congregations^  origi- 
nating in. the  distresses  of  the  times,  as 
well  as  from  the  diminution  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  best  friends  of  the  Society. 
Yet  when  the  good  effected  by  the  Society 
is  considered,  when  Home,  a  name  that 
luYolres  in  it  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  the  scene  of  its  labours ; 
when  the  souls  of  our  countrymen  are  at 
stake,  and  when  the  ability  still  left  to  aid 
is  estimated ;  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
this  ^appeal  to  christian  liberality  will  not 
be  made  in  vun.  If,  however,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  body  of  labuuren  should  be 
the  result,  the  Committee  will  have  the 
satisfactory  reflection,  that  they  did  not 
precede  tbe  public  in  drawing  back,  and 
that,  in  the  adoption  of  means  to  answer 
the  claims  of  their  perishing  countrymen, 
they  have  used  their  utmost  exertions. 

Home  Mistionary  Roomi, 
18y  Aideimanbury,  Feb,  14,  18S7. 

STEPNEY  ACADEMICAL  INSTITUTION. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  the  public, 
that  the  anniversary  of  this  excellent  In- 
stitution, held  Tuesday  evening,  January 
16,  at  the  King's  Head  Tavern,  Poultry, 
was  attended  more  numerously  and  re- 
spectably than  on  any  former  occasion. 
The  large  room  in  which  the  business 
was  transacted  was  filled  at  an  early 
hour.  Joseph  Outteridge',  Esq.  Trea- 
surer, was  called  to  the  Chair.    After  the 


Rev.  Jf.  Mans  had  implored  the  divine 
blesnng  on  the  meeting,  a  highly  encou- 
raging and  satisfactory  report  of  the  last 
year's  proceedings  was  rcaid  by  the  late 
Secretary.  Among  other  important  facU 
it  stated,  that  the  number  of  students  bad 
been  greater  than  at  any  former  period ; 
that  of  those  who  had  completed  their 
course  of  studies,  several  had  already  be- 
come pastors  of  churches;  and  all  had 
entoed  upon  spheres  of  useful  labour, 
where  their  forming  amilar  connexions 
was  very  probable.  Of  the  students  yet 
in  the  seminary,  the  tutors  speak  with 
much  approbation ;  tbe  report  having 
detailed  the  measures  which  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  re- 
marks, **  the  Committee  desired,  that  in 
the  incUvidual  who  should  be  selected  for 
the  important  office  that  was  in  some 
sense  committed  to  tiidr  disposal,  there 
should  be  a  happy  combination  of  fervent 
piety,  profound  theological  attainnients, 
extensive  and  varied  literature,  amenity 
of  dispontion,  and  aptness  to  teach,  and 
that  he  should  be  one  whose  public  cha- 
racter would  ensure  the  approbation  and 
confidence  of  the  denomination  at  large." 
Tbe  Committee  having  resolved  to  recom- 
mend the  Rev.  S.  Young,  their  highly 
esteemed  classical  tutor,  to  undertake  tiie 
theological  department— the  report  adds, 
**  In  urging  this  recommendation,  it  is 
needless  to  speak  of  Mr.  Tonng*s  charac- 
ter and  qualifications.  Twelve  yeara  of 
faithful  and  efficient  serrice  have  fully  en- 
titled  him  to  the  affectionate  rcgarda  of 
the  Society;  and  it  is  not  doubted,  that 
as  theological  tutor,  he  will  amply  justify 
the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  secure 
tbe  cordiality  and  confidence  of  tbe  pub- 
lic." The  report  having  been  read  and 
adopted,  it  was  moved  by  W,  B.  Gumor* 
£•9.  who  made  an  appropriate  speech  on 
the  occasion,  seconded  by  the  Bev*  T. 
Griffin,  who  stated  his  cordial  approbation 
of  the  measure,  and  resolved,  **  that  tbe 
thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the 
tnton  for  their  diligent  attention  to  tbe 
duties  of  their  office  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  the  Rev.  Solomon  Young 
be  respectfully  invited  to  become  Theolo- 
gical Tutor  of  the  Institution."  The  reso- 
lutions usual  on  such  occasions  were  suc- 
cessively carried. 

At  tbe  conclusion  of  the  Meeting,  it 
was  moved  by  the  Rev.  W.  Newman,  D*D. 
seconded,  and  resolved  by  all,  that  tbe 
thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  Joseph 
Gutteridge,  Esq.  for  his  able  ccmduct  in 
the  chair.  And  on  rising  to  diss9lve  the 
Meeting,  he  said,  **  I  have  on  this  occn- 
sion  refrained  until  the  appointment  was 
made,  to  express  my  opinion  of  Mr. 
Young,  in  reference  to  his  suitabteoess 
for  the  importsnt  office  to  which  he  has 
now  been  chosen  ;  but  it  was  not  because 
I  was  doubtful  of  biaidiility  to  fiU  it  weU 9 
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u<I  oov  I  atmrn  the  IfeetSo^*  that  the 
efaoice  it  has  nutdtt  gives  me  the  highest 
tt^s&tttioo."  AH  the  fneuda  of  this  tttU 
risog  wmioarf  were  deliirhted  with  the 
iioooflrable  testimonies  borne  by  different 
speakers  not  connected  with  the  Com- 
ipittee,  to  the  moral  and  Kterary  adapta- 
tion oi  Mr.  Young  to  his  somewhat  new 
foone  of  duties.  We  were  particularly 
ploseJ  with  the  ready  and  forcible  ad- 
dress of  one  gentleman,,  who  had  long  en- 
joyed the  intimate  friendship  of  Mr. 
Yooi^,  sad  had  been  in  bis  earlier  days 
tinier  the  fostering  care  of  the  same  In- 
stitotion.  This  individnal  bore  testi- 
iDony  at  once  to  the  **  simple  erangelical 
duncterof  his  religions  opinions,  the  ez- 
teat  of  his  metaphysical  researches,  and 
tiie  piety  of  his  daily  practice— a  piety 
vhich  bad  safely  guided  him  in  the  in- 
vntigMion  of  those  dark  and  snbUe  ques- 
tions, which  had  perplexed  the  onder- 
ttuu^  and  unsettled  the  moral  ti^ws 
ud  cooTictioEis  of  men,  who,  in  point  of 
captclty,  erudition,  and  science,  hare  no 
nperion  and  few  equals.". 

The  friends  of  the  Institution  will  be 
bappy  to  learn,  that  since  the  Meeting, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  to  whom  an  an- 
oaityof  ^5.  per  annum  had  been  unani- 
BOKly  Toted  for  his  faithful  services 
doring  fifteen  years,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  pecnuiary  sacrifices  he  made  when 
be  oocopied  the  office  of  theological  tutor, 
has  nobly  relinquished  his  claim  to  this 
snooity,  by  which  act  of  generosity  he 
his  io  effect  become  a  subscriber  for  life, 
of  a  som  to  the  amount  specified. 


RBCBNT  DEATHS. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  January  12, 
the  Rbv.  JfOBN  Hbselton,  of  Morley, 
near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  departed  this 
life  in  the  26th  year  of  his  sge.  This  ex- 
emplaiy  and  deroted  senrant  of  Christ 
vas  edaeated  at  Airedale  College,  under 
the  anperinteadence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Vint. 
While  a  student  he  preached  with  con- 
siderable acceptance  in  many  parts  of 
Vorhabire,  and  there  is  reason  to  beliere, 
that  not  a  few  will  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed,  as  the  honoured  instrument  of 
their  salvation.  His  prospects  at  Morley 
vere  bright,  and  his  mind  was  often 
cheered,  br  wltoesnng  an  evident  in- 
CRsse  in  the  chnreh  and  congregation. 
Only  one  yesr  and  six  months,  however, 
vas  be  permitted  to  watoh  orer  them  as 
their  spiritual  pastor,  and  for  three  or 
fov  months  of  that  time  he  was  unable 
to  offidate  in  any  public  serrice.  Dnr- 
kg  bis  last  illness  he  displayed  great 
spirituality  of  mind,  and  was  manifestly 
neetenii^  for  an  inheritance  among  them 
who  sre  sanctified.  He  died  of  consump- 
tioB,  resting  on  the  Eock  of  Ages,  and 
breathing  out  bis  soul  to  God  in  prayer 
09  behalf  oi  hU    much   lo?ed  people. 
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His  remains  were-  followed  to  the  silent 
tonnb  by  neighbonring  Ministers  who 
held  him  in  high  respect,  by  mourning 
relatives,  and  by  A  large  congregation 
of  weeping  friends.  Dr.  Boothroyd,  of 
Hnddersfield,  improved  his  death  from 
words  of  his  own  selection,  **  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right." 

Died  at  Islington*  on  Saturday,  Fe- 
bruary 17,  «ged  31,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
OiLBART,  the  valued  Secretary  of  the 
Iriih  Evmn^dical  Society.  His  public 
course,  though,  alas  !  so'short,  was  Tsried 
and  eminently  useful.  At  the  early  age 
of  seventeen,  he  entered  the  Academy  at 
Hackney,  under  the  patronage  of  his 
venerable  friend,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilk^, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  for  the  Mini- 
stry with  unusual  diligence  and  ezedi- 
plary  consistency,  which  secured  for  him 
the  affe^on  of  the  whole  academic  fa- 
mily. He  commenced  his  stated  Ministry 
at  pushy,  Herts,  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  an  affectionate  people,  fi-om  whom, 
however,  be  felt  it  his  duty  to  separate  in 
1818,  to  become  pastor  of  the  chnreh  at 
York  Street,  Dublio,  vacant  by  the  rer 
moval  of  the  Rev.  James  Stratten  to  Lon- 
don. The  Committee  of  the  Irish  Evan- 
gelical Society,  referring  to  Mr.  G.  in 
their  report  for  1819,  stated,  that  «  he  is 
exceedingly  attentive  to  the  interestsi  of 
the  Society,  and  the  Committee  hope 
that  he  will  long  continue  in  a  country 
where  steadiness,  activity,  and  charity 
are  so  urgentiy  required."  Two  years, 
however,  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  the 
Committee  were  compelled,  by  the  resig- 
nation of  their  able  Secretary,  the  llcv. 
Mark  Wilks,  to  invite  Mr.  6.  to  remove 
to  this  metropolis  to  supply  the  vacant 
office.  To  this  request  Mr.  Gilbert  re- 
plied, "  that,  though  not  desirous  of  leav- 
ing Ireland,  yet  he  could  cheerfully  leave 
her  for  her  own  sake  ;"  and  thus  under- 
took those  laborious  duties  which  first 
broke  his  health,  and  induced  that  dis- 
ease which  has  brought  him  so  eariy  to 
the  grave.  He  was  interred  at  Bunhill- 
Fields,  on  the  23d  ultimo ;  when  his  be- 
loved tutor,  the  Rev.  6.  Collison,  deli- 
vered an  impressive  address ;  and  the 
Rev.  T.  Lewis,  of  Islington,  offered  prayer. 
The  pall  was  supported  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Yockney,  Stratten,  Curwen,  Has* 
loch,  Hyatt,  and  Blackburn;  several 
other  Ministers  followed  with  the  mourn- 
ing relatives. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Gilbart'a  persevering 
exertions  will  be  deeply  felt  by  the  Irish 
Evangelical  Society  at  thia  peculiar  crisis 
of  its  history,  when  it  presento  special 
claims  to  the  support  of  the  christian  world. 
The  resources  of  this  valuable  Institution 
are  in  a  very  imporerished  state  $  aqd  the 
respected  Treasurer,  Thomas  Walker,  Esq. 
is  greatly  in  advance  df  the  Society.  Nerer 
were  its  operations^  however,  more  effec- 


108  Ackmowledgmmis  and  Minor  Cofretpondatce. 

tire  than  at  present    No  ineonliderablb  The  Rer.  Ciileb  Evans  Birt,  A.  If.,  of 

portion  of  the  recent  and  most  beneficial  Derby,  has  accepted  the  nnammoas  call 

eicitement  produced  in  Irekad,  and  which  of  the  first  Baptist  Clinrcby  Portsea;  to 

bus  led  to  BO  many  hnodreds  of  conrer-  the  co-pastorate  with  the  venerable  Iter. 

sions  from  popery  to  the  Protestant  fartli,  Ihiniel  Miall,  and  enters  on  the  office  the 

may  be  traced  to  the  labours  of  this  So-  2oth  instant  (March.) 

ciety's  agents.      We  are  informed,   thnt  The  An nirersary  Meeting  of  the  Society 

the  Rer.  Joseph  Fletcher,  of  Stepney,  has  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Chiklren 

engafx^,  during  the  present  month,  to  visit  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Mioisters,  insti* 

Reading,  Devizes,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  toted  1733,  will   be  held  on  Wedneiiday, 

and  Manchester,  and  several  other  towns,  the  4th  April  next,  when  a  sermon  will  be 

on  behalf  of  this  good  cause.  preached  at  the  Old   Jewry  Chapel,  re- 

RRMOVALS  AND  NOTtcRS  moved  to  Jcwio  Street,  Akkrsgate  Street, 

The  Rev.  John   Davies,  late  "of  New  ^  «*>«  Rev.  D.  Davison,  t^  Minister  of 

Cross,  Deptford,  having  received  and  ac-  »»»«  P>"<»*    .^r^^i?  ■*?r°^**  *7*'T* 

cepted  a  very  cordial  invitation  from  the  «*clock  precisely.     The  friends    of   the 

church  and  congregation  assembling  in  Society  will  afterwards  dine  together  at 

Sheaf    Street    Chapel,    Daventry,    Nor-  t^«  Albion,  m  Aldersgatc  Street. 

thamptonshire,  to  become  their  minister,  We  are  happy  to  nnderitand,  ttiat  the 

commenced  his  pastoral  connexion  with  »*«^-    Mr.  Leach, -formeriy   of   Sbepton 

them,  on  Lord^  day,  the  1 1  th  of  February.  Mallet,  has  accepted  the  pastoral  chArge 

The  Uev.  W.J.  Hope,  of  the  Congregational  of  the  church  and  congregation  in  Robert 

School,  has  engaged  to  snpply,  for  the  Street,  Groavenor  Square,  London, 
present,  the  vaqant  chnrch  at  New  Cross. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  AND  MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications  have  been  received  during  the  last  Mouth  from  the  Rer. 
T.  James — J.  Gawthom — J.  Thornton — J.  Morison — J.  Tornbull—T.  Binney — 
Dr.  Harris— Dr.  J.  P.  Smith— J.  Matheson— ti.  Bean— I.  Cobbin— and  W.  J.  Hope. 

Also  from  Messrs.  R.  Joyce— J.  Woodford,  Jon.— -J.  Wanington~S.  WalUs>-E.  De 
CaUgny>-T.  C.  H.— and  T.  L.  F. 

Mr.  WalHs  informs  ns,  that  there  are  two  or  three  errors  in  the  notice  of  the  deatli 
of  M-  Wilson,  Esq.  in  onr  last  number;  the  most  important  of  which  is,  that  he  was  not 
even  a  member  of  the  church  at  Ketteriag,  and,  in  course,  not  ^<  a  beloved  deacon ;" 
he,  however,  has  left,  we  understand,  some  substantial  proofs  of  his  love^to  that  chnvdi, 
and  we  can  assure  Mr.  W.,  that  our  Correspondent  who  fomished  the  notioe  has  mo 
taste  for  "  the  burlesque,"  and  is  in  general  correct  in  his  statements.  Why  ahoiilJ  we 
give  up  his  name  ? 

Several  communications  have  been  received  on  the  subject,  of  *'  The  List  of  Cofhgregno 
tiooal  Churches,"  &c.  poblisbed  in  our  last  Supplement.  To  those  who  have  catisaated 
the  labour  of  its  compilation,  and  have  congratulated  ns  on  havhig  aceoiiiplMl#d  it, 
we  retnm  our  best  thanks.  To  those  who  complaia  of  ominioMy  dee.  we  bejg  to  make  a 
few  remarks. 

1.  That  as  far  as  onr  knowledge  eitended,  we  deti/fneiijf  omUied  ail  those  Sodeties, 
which  «je  the  Liturgy  of  the  Nati&nal  Church,  because,  however  estimable  and  useful 
th^  and  their  pastors  may  be,  yet  as  Ongregatiimaihu  have  nnifonnly  adtocated  aad 
practlsed^ee  prayer  up  to  the  present  time,  we  were  not  prepared  to  enrol  onr  frieads 
and  brethren,  who  use  a  /'dfm  of  pfkyer,  with  a  people  who  have  always  been  asn-eoB- 
formists  in  that  particnlar. 

2.  That  as  Ten  Counties  did  not  send  us  any  retoras,  which  we  distinctly  ttated  in 
the  introductory  matter  prefixed  to  each  list,  we  were  left  to  compile  Ike  aeeonat  &i 
these  from  the  best  sources  within  onr  reach,  and  in  thoae  Conoties  oeeor  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  omissions  which  have  been  pointed  out  to  ns.  We  earnestly  invited  tiie 
M  of  ministers  aad  laymen  to  make  the  list  complete,  and  we  can  only  regret,  that  in 
TVa  Counties  tiiere  was  not  found  a  ministor  or  deacon  who  Wonld'aolimcarify  bear 
a  part  of  the  trouble  we  had  nndertaken  for  the  benefit  of  onr  chnrehes  to  fhia 
bnsiocsa.  We  derive  ne  jttetmiary  emotumetit  from  ottf  labmm^  and  onr  brethren  shoaid 
bear  in  mind,  that  if  tliii  work  Ymt  of  any  vslue  to  our  Denominalidn,  they  shonid  on  tint 
aooonni  feel  as  much  interest  in  ita  success  as  ourselvei. 

3.  Thatna  frioau  consirferatlffti  led  to  the  omission  of  any  cbnitth,  and  that  aewml 
which  hiive  been  pointed  ont,  escaped  ns  throogh  inadvMtency-^»as  it  ia  our  wiah  to 
inclndeinourdeaoniioationait.fftatfnalRtamooi^rifStifiialerder  in  cmmeeHian  wkh  trmth 
and  hoHneul 
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AUTHENTIC  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH  IN  CHINA. 

Thb  interesS  taken  in  the  propagntion  of  ChHitiaDitj  in  Chizut,  in  conseqacnce  of  the 
mccmAil  taboun  oi  Dr.  Monriaon,  in  tranalating  the  Scriptnraa  into  the  difficolt  Un* 
iaag9  of  thai  ooaotry,  is  rery  great.  It  is  alao  known,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  long 
had  a  mission  in  China  ;  but  which,  owinc  to  causes  not  generally  understood,  failed  in 
socompliabing  the  object  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  in  view.  The  following  very 
eoritfoa  aoommt  of  the  Catholic  Mission,  b  a  traosiation  of  a  Teiy  scarce  Tract  on  that 
sahject  by  Dr.  Moihelm.  We  mn  tmn  our  readers  will  be  obliged  by  our  bringing  it 
beioretban* 


The  foUowiag  b  am  account  of 
the  Revolutioos  among  that  part 
of  the  Romish  communion,  which 
is  established  in  China,  of  the 
coatroTersies  which  have  ansen 
asKNig  the  MisMonaries,  and  of 
thedi^rbaace  occasioned  thereby, 
eren  amongst  the  subjects  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  M  Europe.  It 
may  seem  proper  to  begin  where 
father  Do  Halde  leaves  off;  but 
I  find  it  indispensably  necessary 
to  go  farther  back,  to  the  infancv 
of  the  church  in  China.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  understand  what 
has  passad  of  lale,  without  know- 
ing  many  of  the  preceding  trans- 
actions.  The  wnole  history  of 
this  church  b  connected.  The 
latest  evsents  are  consequences  of 
the  measures  first  taken.  Indeed, 
there  b  another  reason  for  thb 
retrospect.  Du  Halde  has  not 
related  all  diat  he  might  and 
woald  have  related,  had  he  been 
an  impartial  faistortan,  and  in  some 
bstances  he  departs  from  the  his- 
torical character,  to  assume  that 
of  a  panegyrbt  and  arbitrator. 
I  think  it  expedient  to  guard  the 
reader  against  the  influence  of  his 
eloquence,  as  well  as  of  hb  silence. 
Thb  cannot  be  done  by  a  mere 
continuation  of  his  history.  How- 
ever, I  shall  be  as  concise  as  pos- 
sible. My  authorities  are  unex- 
ceDtionable.     Moat  of  them  are 


borrowed  from  both  the  contend- 
ing parties,  neither  of  which  will 
choose  to  dispute  the  equity  of 
judgments  pronounced  at  Rome, 
and  of  the  bulls  of  Pope  Clement 
the  Eleventh,  and  Benedict  the 
Fourteenth.  And  from  these  au- 
thorities my  account  is  chiefly  ex* 
tracted.  I  shall  carefully  distin- 
guish matters  -of  doubtful  or  un- 
certain credit,  and  mv  own  reflec- 
tions will  be  easily  discerned  from 
the  testimony  of  others. 

The  founders  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  China  were  three  Ita- 
lian Jesuits,  who  were  s6nt  into 
that  empire  by  the  superiors  of 
their  order  towards  tfae  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  Roger,  a  Net|- 

Solitan ;  Pasio,  of  Bologua ;  and 
latthew  Ricci,  of  Mazerata,  in 
the  Marqubaie  of  Aneona.  It  b 
true,  that  before  these,  some  other 
Roman  ecclesiastics  travelled  to 
China,  and  promised  to  found  a 
Christian  church  there.  Halde 
and  all  the  Jesuits  are  cautious 
of  mentioning  these  predecessors 
of  their  brethren.  And  the  Domi- 
nicans and  Franciscans,  who  are 
at  enmity  with  the  Jesuits,  give 
them  incessant  praise.  The  effect 
of  great  partiality,  envy,  and  in- 
discretion on  both  sides;  on  the 
one  hand,  a  needless  caution ;  on 
the  other,  an  ill-grounded  vanity. 
The  Jesuits  might  safely  mention^ 
Z 
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and  their  eneo^s  woi^lc)  suffer  ike  ]Bonse0»  ftnd  wm  ipttnKited  by 
little  by  forgetting  them.  What-  then  in  the  langvagey  costoms, 
ever  their  good  intentions  might    and  learning  of  the  Chinese.*  His 


be,  their  travels  and  labours  proved 
fruitless.  The  only  merit  they 
have,  is  that  of  hinaing  in  China, 
before  the  Jesuits,  and  wishing  to 
prAMsk  thttpa,  a  Uiey  could  kMM% 
obtained  permission.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  three  Jesuits  before  men- 


parts  and  temper  won  him  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  all  bit 
teachers.  At  leaving  this  school, 
he  was  well  enough  versed  in 
CfatBMe  loamiag,  to  be  a  match 
for  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
the  empire.     He  laid    aside  the 


tioned  were  the  first  founders  of  habit  of  a  Jesuit,  because  he  per- 
this  branch  of  their  church.  They  ceived  it  brought  him  into  coo- 
had  Learned  the  Chinese  language  tempt,  and  put  on  that  of  a  Chinese 
before  Iheir  arrival,  so  that  they  philosopher.  This  improved  the 
could  immediately  enter  upon  their  reputation  he  had  already  acquired 
commission.  by    his    accomplishments.      The 

Pasio  and  Roger  had  not  been  pbilosophera  of  the  country 
many  years  engaged  in  it,  before 
they  were  recalled.  Ricci  was 
therefore  the  only  one  remaining, 
and  he  carried  on  his  undertaking 
with  great  zeal  and  assiduity.  In 
very  few  years  he  had  a  numerous 
congregation,  consisting  of  the 
literati  as  well  as  the  populace. 
Be  .was  assbted  in  time  by  fellow- 
labourers  ;  but  whilst  he  lived,  be 

was  at  their  head,  in  point  of  was  printed  at  Pekin,  the  capital 
abilities  as  well  as  rank.  He  knew    of  the  empire,  in  the  year  1606, 


braced  him  as  a  brother  and  mem- 
ber of  their  society,  and  the  people 
honoured  him  the  more,  for  seeing 
him  respected  by  their  sages. 

He  wrote  some  books  in  reoom* 
mendation  of  the  Christian  faidi, 
which  were  eagerly  read,  for  they 
were  written  in  the  language  used 
at  court,  and  among  the  literati. 
The  principal  book  he  pnblished 


more  perfectly  than  any  of  them, 
how  to  affect  and  win  the  minds 
of  all  orders  of  men,  and  to  season 
the  doctrine  he  taught  according 
to  the  palate  and  genius  of  the 
Chipese.  Sp  that  he  justly  merits 
tb^  title  given  biiPf  by  his  order, 
of  father  and  founder  oi  the  Church 
of  China* 

Ricci  was  a  man  of  no  common 
abilities.  Besides  a  natural  com* 
plaoency,  discretion,    and   b^ne- 


and  is  entitled,  **  Of  the  Divine 
Law."  This  piece  is  censured  and 
extolled  by  aiffeient  parties.  If 
we  believe  the  enemies  of  the 
Jesuits,  it  is  abominable,  in  thM  it 
connects  and  intermixes  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  with  the  morals  of 
Confucius^  As  I  know  no  more 
of  the  book,  than  what  is  repoHed 
by  the  Jesuits  and  their  adversa^ 
ries,  I  cannot  give  my  opinion. 
The  life  of  Ricci  is   written  aft 


volence,  he  had  great  sagacity  and    large  by  a  masterly  hand,  Father 


learning,  was  patient  and  indefati- 
gable to  a  high  degree,  ready  in 
conforming  himself  to  ev^ry  one's 
opinions  and  views«  and  had  an 
unbounded  zeal  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  his  church*  He.  was 
perfectly  skilled  in  mathematical 
learning,  which  of  all  others  is 
most  esteemed  in  China.  This 
opened  to  him  the  hearts  of  the 
great  .and  learned.  He  spent  seven 
successive  years  among  tliose  ido-  . 
latrous   prie^t^  whom    they  call 


Orleans,  a  French  Jesuit.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  read  thia  life 
witliout  admiring  the  great  abilitiea 
of  the  man,  though  the  application 
of  them  may  not  in  every  case  be 
defensible. 

But  Ricca,  with  all  his  abilities, 
learning,  and  experience  would 
have  been  the  pastor  of  a  yery 
small  flock,  had  he  pursued  only 


*  See   LeUra  eS^ianie$  cf  emieuta 
Miaimmiru.  Tom.  riU.  p.  229. 
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iIm  BMlliods  of  preaehittg  and  con*-  II.  A  Mbsiofi'Sfy  must  make  it 
TerliDi^  comnioti  to  the  Romish  his  earnest  endeavour  to  be  fa* 
clergy.  The  prodene^  of  bis  so-  roared  at  court.  In  order  thereto, 
ciety  was  of  eminent  use  to  him,  he  most  leave  no  means  untriedy 
sad  seconded  his  labours  more  by  prresents,  by  respect,  by  at- 
effectaallyy  than  the  simplicity  of  tendance,  and  other  the  like  prac- 
the  Gospol.  The  Jesuit  Mission^  tices,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
aries  preach  Christianity  very  dif-  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
feresUy  from  the  other  monks  and    affairs. 

ecclesiastics.  A  Dominican,  a  III.  He  must,  if  possible,  in- 
Fraaciscan,  an  Austin  friar,  or  a  sinnate  himself  so  far  into  the  con« 
secalar  priest,  when  he  becomes  fidence  of  the  great  and  powerful, 
•n  apostle,  carries  nothing  with  that  he  may  be  consulted  in  mat- 
iiini,  but  a  warm  seal  for  the  faith,  ters  of  state  and  government.  A 
his  school  learning,  which  is  of  Missionary,  who  has  succeeded 
nore  detriment  than  use  to.  him,  in  this,  may  preach  on  securely, 
and  a  considerable  stoek  of  super-  There  are  some  other  rules  under 
stttious  opinions.  Besides  this,  this  head,  which  for  the  sake  of 
many  of  them  are  willing  to  make  brevity  I  omit, 
idfaotage  of  the  credulity  of  the  IV.  A  Missionary  must  coir- 
people,  and  promote  the  credit  of  form  to  the  opinions  and  customs 
their  religion  by  a  pious  fraud  of  the  people  he  is  sent  to,  pro- 
md  a  pretended  miracle.  This  is  vided  they  be  not  manifestly  in- 
ths  whole  spiriiual  apparatus  of  consistent  with  the  faith  be  is  com« 
*D  ordinary  Romish  Missionary,  missioned  to  preach. 
But  a  Jesuit  leaves  his  school-  V.  He  must  make  use  of  what- 
feaning  at  home,  and  instead  of  ever  has  the  appearance  of  truth 
it,  carries  with  him  some  rales  of  and  piety  in  the  religion  of  the 
pradence  incnlcated  into  him  by  country  where  he  preaches,  and 
his  saperiors  and  instructors.  Off  endeavour  to  reconcile  it  to  his 
these  rules  the  following  are  the  own  doctrine.  It  is  not  material, 
principal :  that  this  cannot  be  done  without 

I«  A  Missionary,  who  hopes  distorting  the  heathen  as  well  as 
for  svcoees,  must  assume  the  cha-  the  Christian,  religion.  The  little 
racter  of  a  divine,  or  philosopher  sin  committed  upon  such  an  occa- 
ofthe  country  in  which  be  preaches,  sion  is  amply  atoned  for  by  the 
This  conduct  removes  great  part  benefit  it  produces, 
of  the  prejudice  nsuaily  enter-  VI.  He  must  not  abolish,  or 
taioed  agninsl  foreigners.  A  Je-  prohibit,  ancient  customs  and  cere- 
soit,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  en-  monies,  to  which  an  ignorant  peo- 
tere  upon  bin  office  in  a  heathen  pie  is  generally  much  attached. 
country,  changes  his  character.  Let  the  people  retain  the  customs 
In  India  be  Incomes  a  Bramaa,  of  their  fathers.  It  is  sufficient  to 
in  5iam  n  Talapoin,  in  China  sanctify  them,  that  is,  to  separate 
either  a  Bonze,  or  a  Confucian  all  that  Is  manifestly  idolati-ous 
Md  PhMosopher,  in  Africa  he  and  superstitious,  and  with  a  good 
appears  a  Marabou.  A  poor  Ca-  design  to  make  the  rest  consistent, 
pochin  or  Dominican  retains  his  VII.  A  Missionary  must  have 
£«ropean  character,  And  makes  money,  and  trade  may  enable 
that  of  a  mendicant  friar  consis-  him  to  procure  it.  If,  therefore, 
tent  with  that  of  a  preacher,  he  can  privately  carry  on  a  little 
Hence  he  in  of  little  or  no  repute,  commerce,  he  does  well.  It  is 
the    Jesuit,  in   his  mask,    no  disgrace  to  his  office,  whilst 


gMns  the  bentln  and  attention  of    he  converts  his  gains  to  the  service 
the  people.  of  God. 

z  2 
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I  miftht  enumerate  more  of  these  other  is  of  much,  later  date,  and 

rulesy  but  it  would  be  needless,  imported    from    India   not   loii|^ 

as  the  rest  follow  from  these.    If  it  after  the  birth  of   our    Saviour, 

be  asked,  what  authority  I  have  to  The  latter  has  idols,  temples,  aa» 

assert,  that    the  Jesuits    observe  orifices,  priests,  monks^  festiTals, 

these  rules  in  their  missions  7    I  and  many  external  rites  and  ceie- 

answer,    it    appears    not   merely  monies.    The  former  is  liree  from 

from  the  writing  of  their  enemies,  all   these^   and   is,  perhaps,  the 

but  from  their  own  conduct.    As  most  gross  and  simple  of  all  the 

this  is  in  all  their  missions  their  religions  that  ever  were    taught 

constant  practice,  it  is  highly  pro-  in  the  world.     It  prescribes  reve- 

bable,    that   directions  for  those  rence  to  an  invbible  being,  resid- 

nurposes  are  given  them  bv  their  ing    in  the  visible    heaven,    and 

iratemity.    Indeed  most  of  these  distributing  from  thence  happiness 

a  Jesuit  would  hardly  be  ashamed  and  misery  amongst  mankina ;  but 

to  confess.    Perhaps  he  may  treat  it  enjoins  no   particular  worship 

the  third    and   the  last  as  mere  to  him :  so  that  temples,  priests, 

calumny ;   but  the  rest  he  would  assemblies,   sacrifices,  and  ritea, 

call  instances  of  apostolical  pru-  are  things  entirely  foreign  to  it. 

dence.     The  most  able  of  their  The  Emperor    alone,  at   certain 

brethren  have  already  done  so.    I  times,   oners  a  sacrifice  to    this 

appeal  to  Fabri,  to  the  great  6a-  powerful   being  in  the  name  of 

briel  Daniel,  to  their  writings  pub-  his  people.     The   moral  part  of 

lished  in  the  Chinese,  and  to  the  this  old  system  is  short  and  easy : 

lettersof  their  Missionaries.  it  consists  in  honouring  the  ser- 

Ricci  most  diligently  observed  vants  of  Tien  or  Chang-Ti,  (for 

the  principal  of  these  directions,  so  the  supreme  Being  b  called,) 

and  by  their  means  invited  and  that  is,  the  spirits  presiding  over 

drew  many  persons  of  all  ranks  the  mountains,  rivers,  forests,  and 

in  China  into  the  church  he  had  other  parts  of  the  earth,  and  in 

founded.    He  lived,  wrote,  con-  some  auties  necessary  to  the  wel- 

versed,  and  dressed  like  a  Chinese  fare  of  the  public,  and  of  every 

philosopher   and    scholar.       His  particular  family.  Excepting  these 

learning  and  other  merit  recom-  duties,  it  allows  great  latitude  to 

mended    him   to   the   persons  in  the  natural  inclinations  and  appe- 

powet.    He    reconciled    the  an-  tites  of  men. 

cient  religion  of  the  country,  in  The  later  religion,  that  idola- 

some  measure,   to  the  first  prin-  try  I  mean,  which  was  intfodnced 

ciples  of  theology,  and  united  the  by  Fo,  or  Foe,  a  celebrated  In- 

maxims    of  the   great  Confucius  dian  impostor,  has  a  considerable 

with  the  words  of  life  delivered  party  among   the  populace    and 

!                      by  Jesus  Christ.    He  suffered  his  women,  but  it  is  only  tolerated. 

I                     converts  to  follow  the  customs  of  The  wise  men,  and  those  of  di»- 

their  fathers,  and  to  observe,  as  tinction,  profess  the  old  religion, 

i                     before,  those  ancient  usages  and  which  is  besides  the  religion  of 

!                     ceremonies^  which  were  founded  the    state,    professed    and   even 

I                     in  the  laws  of  the    empire,  pro-  preached  by   the  Emperor  him- 

I                      hibiting   only  whatever  admitted  self,  and  protected   by  the  lawn 

of  no  gloss  or  pretence,  and  might  of   the  empire.     Ricci  was  too 

affect  the  first  truths  of  Chris-  wise  and  cautious  to  embrace  the 

tianity.  other  party.    And  this,  which  he 

\                        The  religion  of  China  is  two-  did  embrace,  happened  to  be  so 

fold.    One  as  ancient  as  the  em-  circumstanced,    that   he    fonned 

pire  itself,  and  in  all  probability  hopes   of  reconciling   it   to    the 

introduced  by  its  founder.     The  Christian  faith.      He,  therefoce« 
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tp  the  people,  that  he    cius.     Every  family  in  China  is 

bound  at  certain  times  to  assem- 
ble in  a  hall,  which  is  called  the 
hall  of  the  fathers  and  forefathers, 
and  there  to  pay  a  kind  of  wor- 
ship, somewhat  like  sacrifice  and 
Chang-Ti,  whom  the  old  laws  of  idolatry,  to  their  ancestors,  whose 
their  country  pointed  out  to  them,    names  are  written  upon  little  ta- 


was  only  come  to  renew,  and,  by 
the  addi^n  of  some  essential 
tesels,  to  reform  the  antiquated 
religion  of  their  forefathers,  that 
be   preached  the   same  Tien  or 


aad  that  his  moral  sptem  was  in 
truth* no  other  than  that,  which 
was  proposed  by  their  great  philo- 
sopher Cumfu-zu  or  Confucius, 
alter  the  ezamole  of  the  first  sages 
aod  fathers  of  the  empire.  This 
was  naturally  pleasing  to  a  people 
more  vain  and  tenacious  of  the 
,  reverence  due  to  their  ancestors, 
than  any  nation  in  the  world.  I 
will  not  join  in  the  accusation, 
that  he  purposely  wrested  and 
falsified  the  Christian  doctrine, 
to  adapt  it  to  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  the  Chinese.  His 
enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  his 
order,  have  not  yet  clearly  proved 
this  charge.     But  thus  much  can- 


bles  or  registers  hung  up  in  the 
hall.  They  prostrate  themselves 
before  these  tables,  kill  beasts, 
burn  gilt  paper  in  honour  of  their 
fathers,  and  promise  themselves, 
that  heaven  will  reward  these 
marks  of  love  and  respect  towards 
those,  from  whom  taey  are  de- 
scended. Much  the  same  tribute 
of  respect  is  paid  by  all  the  lite« 
rati  to  the  great  teacher  of  the  em- 
pire, Confucius. 

Ricci,  however  disposed  to  in- 
dulge his  converts  in  the  customs 
and  laws  of  their  countryi  hesi- 
tated much  at  these  ceremonies, 
which  seemed  to  amount  to  a 
spiritual  sacrifice.  He  deliberated 


not  be  denied,  that  he  in  several  eighteen  years,  whether  he  should 
respects  misinterpreted  the  old  Chi«  permit  them  or  not?  The  result 
neae  faith,  to  render  it  more  agree-  of  so  long  a  deliberation  was,  to 
able  to  nature,  reason,  and  true  tolerate  them  not  as  religious,  but 
religion.  political  customs.     This   resolu- 

China  is  the  country  where  the    tion    was  doubtless   chiefly  sug- 
geniusof  ceremony  principally  re-    gested   bjr  the.  desire  he  had  to 

enlarge  his  flock,  and  to  secure 
it  from  reproach  and  persecution. 
Whoever  in  China  neglects  the 
usual  reverence  to  his  ancestors 
totally  suppressed  in  them.  What-  forfeits  the  character  of  an  honest 
ever  is  done  in  public  is  done  by  man  and  good  citizen ;  and  who- 
aumber,  weight,  and  measure,  by  ever  n^lects  that  paid  to  Con- 
a  certain  rule  and  proportion.  A  fucius  K^rfeits  all  pretensions  to 
particular  council  is  established  to  public  honours  and  employments, 
take  care  of  the  support  of  na- 
tional customs,  and  to  punish  the 
contemners  thereof.  Most  of  them 
were  introduced  chiefly  for  reasons 
of  state,  aad  have  no  connexion 
either  with  the  old  or  new  reli- 


The  people  are  by  long 
tradition,  and  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  inured  to  so  many, rites 
and  customs,    that  nature  seems 


So  that  Ricci  would  have  made 
but  few  disciples,  and  those  must 
have  been  '  continually  molested, 
had  he  prohibited  this  custom. 
He  therefore  looked  about  him 
for  arguments    to    reconcile    the 


gion.     But  some  few  have  a  reli-  toleration  of  it  to  hb  conscience, 

giotts  appearance,  and  seem  to  be  Men  are  seldom   at  a  loss  in  a 

consequences  of  certain  doctrines,  case  like  this*    The  understand- 

The  principal  of    these    are  the  ing  is  deluded  by  the  will,  and  a 

veneration  of  their  ancestors  and  slender  reed  assumes  the  air  aad 

of  the  great  philosopher  Confu*  strength  of  a  pillar. 
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The  reader  will  judg^e  better  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ex« 

the  forceofthosearffumeiits,  which  hibited,    and    that   conseqoeiitlv 

conrinced  Ricci  of  the  innocence  those  offered  to  persons  deceased, 

of  the  ceremonies  he  was  willing  and  living,  are  of  a  Tery  different 

to    tolerate,   by  perusing  them.*  nature.     A  man  of  sense  woald 

**  The     Mahometans,''    said    he,  never  conclude,  that  because  he 

**  who  are  enemies  to    idolatry,  may  innocently  prostrate  himself 

perform  these  honours  to  their  an-  before  the  Emperor,  he  may,there«- 

cestors  and  to  Confucius ;  there-  fore,  with  a  safe  conscience  fall 

fore  they  are  not  idolatry/'    As  down  before  the  ima^e  of  a  per- 

if    Mahometans    were  judges  in  son  deceased,  or  before  the  table 

Christian  cases  of  conscience,  or  upon  which  his  name  i^  recorded. 

as  if  the  opinion    of   a  Chinese  Besides,  the  honours  done  t6  the 

Mahometan,  that   is,   of  a    half  Emperor  and    his    ministers    are 

Mahometan,  was  of  weight  to  de-  not  the   same  with  those  others; 

termine  what  is   superstition  and  at  least  no  beast  is  ever  killed 

idolatry.    Again,  *'  The  Chinese  for  an  offering   to  the    Emperor 

respect  neither  their  ancestors,  nor  and  his  mandarfns.     He  urged  in 

Confucius,  as  deities  or  saints ;  the  last  place,  "  that  these  ens- 

their  reverence  to  their  ancestors  toms    were  established    in  China 

is    only  to  them,  as  persons  to  before  idolatry  took  place  there, 

whom  they  owe  their  lives,  and  therefore  they  are  not  idolatrous.'' 

Confucius  is  honoured  merely  as  This  argument  takes  it  for  granted, 

a  philosopher    and  legislator.^^r^  that  there  could  be    no  idolatry 

Here  the  matter    in  question  is  in  China,  before  that  of  Foe  was 

taken  for  granted.     '*  Those  who  introduced, 

kill  the  beasts  at  these  ceremonies  However  bad  as  these  reasons 

are    not   priests,    but    butcliers."  were,  they  satisfied  the  doubtful 

This   would  be  some  argument,  eonscience    of   the    Jesuit.      He 

were  it  essential  to  a   sacrifice,  permitted    his  converts  to    reve- 

to  have  it  slain  by  the  hands  of  rence  their    ancestors  and   Con* 

a  priest     Further,  **  in   the  year  fncius  after  the  custom  of  their 

1384,  the  Emperor  by  an  edict  country,  with  only  some  few  limi- 

prohibited  columns  to  be  erected  tations.    Whatever  was   not  ez- 

to  Confucius,    and  that  sort    of  pressly  required  by  the  laws  of 

hononr  to  be  paid  him,  whieh  is  the  empire  relating  to  this  cere- 

usually  paid  by  idolaters  to  per-  mony,  he  enjoined  them  to  omit, 

sons  'deceased."    This  is  snppos-  and  at  the  observation  of  the  rest, 

ing,  that  laws  are  always  strictly  to  lift  up   their  hearts    to   God. 

obeyed,   or  that  it  is  impossible  That  is,  to  outward  appearance, 

for  them  to  grow  obsolete.     He  they  were  to  worship  their  cmee»- 

alleged   again,    "  that  the  same  tors  and  Confucius;  inwardly,  m 

honours   which   are  paid  to  de-  spirit,  they  were  to  worship  G-od. 

ceafied  ancestors  and  to  Confucius,  Thus  the  converted  Chinese  de- 

are  likewise   paid    to  the    living  ceired  the  nnconverted,  who  were 

Emperors  and  the  great  officers  of  assembled  with  them  in  the  hall, 

■tate."    It  is  strange,  so  judicious  The  Chrfstians  bowed  with  seem- 

«  man  should  forget,  that  marks  ing  devotion  to  the  tables  of  their 

of  honour  derive  their  value  from  ancestors,    and  thus  avoided  of- 

^  -      '               ■              ■        ..■■•■  fence,  whilst  Aey  were  addressing 

•  See  O^iriel  Daniel  Hlstmrc  Apoio-  their  thoughts,  and  bending  their 

getique  de  U  Coediiite  dee  JeewtM  de  la  .,.iil«  i*%  O^wi 

Chine,  dans  le  III  Tome  da  RecueU  de  se«  '"""  ^  ^^^^' 

OeoTm.— p.  4,  &c.  (Tq  he  emUmued-j 
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CHRIST  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  eaws  of  bomanity.    Therefore  pri- 

LAZARUS.  y^lg  interests  were  -made  subser- 

There  ara  few  paHs  of  tbe  evan-    rient    to   public  ones  ;    and  the 
gelie  history  more  ioatraetive  and    atrength  ot  bia  affection  for  this 
consoliof  than  that  which  repre-    bereaved  family ,  thoug^h   neither 
seats  the  83rmpathy  of  our- divine    absorbed  nor  repressed,  was  yet 
Saviour  for  the  bereaved  family  of    made    subordinate   to    the    great 
Lazanis.     The  loss  sustained  by     principle   of   devotedness  to  the 
die  amiable  sisters  may  be  realised     glory  of  God.     Hence  he  could 
b?  many  who  have  wept  over  the    not  heal  the  $ick  Lazarus ;  but  he 
lifeless  body  of  such  a  brother,    would   raise    the    dead   Lazarus. 
But  few  can  even  imagine    how    When  he  heard  of  his  mcknessy 
Clieir  distress  was  heightened  bv    "  he  abode  two  days  still  in  the 
the  absence  attd  distance  of  sucn    same  place  where  he  was,**  and 
a  friend  as  Jesus  Christ,  who  had     '*  afker    that  he  saith,  let  us  go 
often  graced  their  society,  and  to    into  Judea  again  :**  for  they  were 
whom  their  faith  had  been  directed,     on  the  farther  side  Jordan,  where 
as  die  great  deliverer  whom  their    John  began  his  bantism.    Jesus  at 
fathers  had  expected,    and  their    lenrth   approached    the    town   of 
prophets   foretold.      They    knew    BeUiany,  but  had  not  entered  it, 
that  their    friend-^^eir  frequent    when   some  messenger  went  for* 
iDuate— -bad  power  to  heal   the    ward  and  told  the  weeping  Mar- 
sick.     They  bad  seen  inveterate    tha,    that    Jesus   was    at   hand, 
maladies  removed  by  bis  touch —    Martha    immediately    arose    and 
they  had  seen  him  cure  thrangen,    went  forth,  and  with  all  the  ardour 
who  had  no  particular  interest  in     of  affection,  and  the  bitterness  of 
his  pity,  by  a  single  word;— >aad    a  corresponding  g^ef,  cried  out  as 
yet,  when  they  sent  a  messenger    she  approached    him,   ^*  Lord,  if 
to  inform  him  that  the  friend  he    thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother 
loved  was  sick,  and  to  request  his    had  not  died.**    There  appears  in 
immediate  presence,   he  paid  no    this  address  something  so  natural, 
attention   to  ^leir  entreaty.     We    so  honourable  to  an  affectionate 
should  have  thought,  judging  from    heart,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
Christ's  nanal  tenderness,  that  his    honourable   to   the    character  of 
afiection    would    have   prompted    Christ,  that  we  are  ready  to  over- 
him    immediately    to    hasten    to    look,  as  Christ  did,  the  semblance 
their  assistance  and  comfort.  And    of  rashness  and  reproach  which  it 
soitwoold,hadtheir  comfort  been    bears.      She  judged  his  conduct 
the  only  object,  or  the  healing  of    by  her  own  wisdom,  as  we  are  all 
their  brother  the  only  end  to  be    apt  to  do.     She  thought  he  would 
answered.      But    he    designed'  a    have   come    immediately    at    her 
greater  benefit  for  this  honoured    bidding,  and  she  inferred,  that  if 
family  than    a  mere    display  of    he  had  come,  he  must  have  yielded 
MendsUp  in  the  preservation  of   to   their   importunity,  in  healing 
their  brother's  life.     He  cherished    Lazarus.     She  seems  now  to  have 
for  them  all  a    strong  affection ;     given  up  all  hope  of  help,  as  if 
but  diis  affection  was  combined    death  had  planted  an  insnrmounta- 
with   tn^Sntfe    vHtdom,    and    both    ble  barrior  to  Christ's  power,  and 
were  in  accordance  with  his  great    in  something  like  a  tone  of  cen- 
par pose  of  salvation,  and  the  esta-    sure,  though  chastened  and  sub- 
blishment  <^  his  own  character,  as    dn^d,  she  ventures  to  say,  that 
the  great  beoler  of  the  moral  dis-    Christ  might    have    saved   them 
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from  this  afflictive  stroke.  Jesus  qualified  promise-^*'  thy  brother 
does  uot  deny  the  fact.  He  could  shall  rise  again.''  How  readily 
undoubtedly  hare  prevented  this  does  God  concede  the  richest  con* 
sickness  from  issuing  in  death,  solation  to  a  true  and  vigorous 
Had  he  been  in  the  house,  he  faith  I  What  blessings  does  it 
would  probably  have  yielded  to  not  attain!  Well  hast  thou  be- 
this  importunity— for  he  was  not  lieved,  Martha.  Christ  is  able  to 
accustomed  to  deny  the  prayer  of  raise  thy  brother.  O  woman,  great 
faith.  But  to  avoid  tnis,  and  is  thy  faith.  Encouraged,  she  now 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  a  ventures  to  suggest,  that  this  sar- 
far  higher  end,  he  had  purposely  ing  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  she 
continued  his  absence  till  the  bro-  could  wish,  for  it  might  possibly 
ther  was  dead  and  buried,  and  had  refer  to  the  general  resurrection, 
been  in  the  grave  long  enough  to  in  which  it  seems  she  formerly  be* 
reduce  his  body  to  a  state  of  lieved.  Her  importunity,  there- 
putrefaction.  Without  condemn-  fore,  drew  from  Jesus  a  still  fuller 
ing  the  weeping  sister,  he  says,  explanation-^in  which  he  seems  to 
**  thy  brdker  AaU  rue  aoatfii.''  intimate,  that  it  was  not  a  distant 
This  sentiment,  though  sufficient  blessing,  but  a  present  one,  that 
to  revive  her  faltering  faith,  was  he  intended,  although  he  does  not 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  present  so  far  explain  his  intention  as  to 
anxiety.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  her  satisfy  her  curiosity.  He  kept 
apparent  feeling  of  disappoint-  her  faith  alive,  in  hope  of  attaining 
ment  at  Christ's  absence,  how  what  she  desired,  and  yet  exer- 
sweetly  appears  the  cheering  and  cised  it  bv  presenting  a  higher 
subduing  mfluence  of  faith,  '^  I  object  and  a  better  resurrection, 
know  that  even  now  whatsoever  At  this,  Martha  returns  to  call  his 
thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  sister,  who  instantly  came  forth, 
give  it  thee."  Now  her  faith  and  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of 
triumphs  over  her  feelings  and  Jesus  with  the  same  words  as 
her  fears.  Thb  was  a  just  and  Martha  had  used*— *' Lord,  if  thou 
most  enlightened  view  of  the  dig-  hadst  been  here  my  brother  had 
nity  and  glory  of  the  Saviour's  not  died."  It  had  been  the  theoM 
character.  Here  was  a  heart  that  had  filled  their  minds  ever 
prepared  even  to  anticipate  the  since  his  death,  and  therefore  it 
splendid  display  of  the  Saviour's  is  no  wonder  thev  both  sponta* 
power  and  grace  which  was  about  neously  uttered  -  the  same  senti- 
to  take  place.  How  large  and  ment.  How  often  have  we  thought 
worthy,  how  truly  dignified  and  the  same  in  reference  to  some  dear 
sublime,  was  this  confession  of  friend,  over-  whose  remains  we 
Martha's  confidence  —  especially  have  been  called  to  weep-—''  Lord, 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  her  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  thou 
dead  brother.  Now  she  seems,  couldst  have  saved  my  father, 
by  casting  herself  at  the  feet  of  brother,  wife,  child."  But  he  was 
Jesus,  to  have  recovered  her  ha-  there-^e  is  with  us,  and  yet  it 
bitual  faith.  Her  expression  seems  does  not  please  him  to  do  always 
to  intimate,  without  the  appear-  what  we  wish.  He  may  have  in 
ance  of  dictation*  that  she  looked  reserve  for  us,  as  for  this  family, 
upon  the  resurrection  of  her  bro-  a  greater  blessing,  and  a  more 
ther  from  the  dead  as  a  work  just  signal  display  of  grace,  than  we 
as  easy  to  be  performed  by  Christ  have  asked.  To  make  the  death 
as  his  recovery  or  healing.  Jesus,  of  a  dear  relative  the  means  of 
therefore,  condescended  «t  once  good  to  their  souls,  or  the  souls  of 
to  meet  so  noble,  so  inteiesting-a  survivors,  is  more  than  to  have 
declaration,  with  a  plain  and  un-  saved   them    from   swknens   and 
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death  in  compliance  with  our  im- 
portanitj. 

But  Mary,  the  affecttooate,  de- 
voted  Mary,   who  had  anointed 
the  head   of  Jesus  with  the  box 
^  prectotts  ointment,  that  splendid 
token  pf  regard  which  Christ  re« 
ceived  as  a  premonition   of  his 
bona],   was   now  at  his  feet   in 
tears.     Martha,  too,   though  not 
ia  such  extreme  sorrow,  was  by 
her  side.     Thomas  «iso,  who  had 
come  into  Judea  with  his  fellow- 
disciples,  .prepared  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom   with    his  Master;*    itnd 
many  of  the  Jews,  the  friends  of 
the  family*  from  Jerusalem,  were 
weeping  aronnd.     It  was  an  inte- 
resting group,  with  Jesus  in  the 
midst.      At  this  touching  scene^ 
Jesus    himself  could  not  refrain 
from  tears.       ^'  He   groaned    in 
Spirit,    and    was    troubled,    and 
wept.''    How  deep    and   painful 
were  the  emotions  of  his  mind  at 
that  moment?    These  were  tears 
of  sympathy  with    bis    suflfering 
friends  ;  but  that  was  not  all,  they 
were  tears  of  woe  for  the  bitter- 
ness of  sin  which  brought  death 
into  our  world.  He  looked  at  sor- 
row in  its  fountain  bead — he  con- 
templated death  in  its  connexion 
with  sin,  and  as  a    holy  Judge 
who  iniicts  it  not  willingly,  but  of 
neceMity.     And  may  we  not  rea- 
sonably imagine,  that  Christ  was 
at  this  moment  reminded  of  his 
own  death,  which  he  knew  was 
ni^h  at  band,  and  which  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  realize  on  so  affect- 
ing an  occasion,  especially  when 
be  was  holding  forth  himself  to 
their  faith  as  the  retmrtistion  and 
the  life?     He  foresaw,  that  the 
iignificant   anointing  he  had  re-^ 
eeived  of    Mary  would   soon   be 
followed  by  bis  burial,  and  that, 
hitter  as  was    the  cup  of  which 
these  dear    friends    now    had  to 
driak,  a  fuiier  and  more  bitter  one 

*  *<  Let  OS  go  tbat  we  may  die  with 
iai,**  rpfert  to  ChrtBt  and  not  to  Lazarus. 
It  n  tixykaimA  by  Tetse  8th,  «<  The  Jewa 
of  late  toufllit  i»  Btoae  thoe,*'  &c. 

N.  8.  No.  28. 
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was  preparing  both  for  them  and 
all  the  disciples  who  stood  around. 
At  length  he  comes   to,  the 
grave,  followed  by  the  mournful 
train,  with  the  Jewish  visitors  from 
Jerusalem,  wondering  at  his  love 
to  Lazarus,  and  little  suspecting 
that  he  intended  any  thing  more 
than  to  accompany  the  weeping 
sisters  to  the  tomb,  there  to  mingle 
his  tears  with  theirs,  and  to  ex- 
press, over  the  remains  of  the  de- 
parted   brother,    the  strength   of 
his  attachment  and  respect     But 
Christ  had  a  far  higher  purpose. 
Again  his  groans   were   audible, 
when  he  saw  the  grave,  for  it  was 
a  cave,  and  a  stone  lay  upon  it- 
it  was  the  picture  of  his  own.     But 
these  groans  were  heard  by  him 
who  best  understood  their  full  and 
mysterious    import.       (See    Heb. 
V.  ver.  7.)      And  now,  after  he 
had   given    orders    to    open    the 
mouth  of  the  cave,    he  received 
from  his  heavenly  Father  a  token 
in  bis  Spirit,  and  returned  thanks 
for  the  assurance  that  bis  prayer, 
was  heard.    Then  he  lifts  up  his 
voice,  and  cries  to  the  dead  man. 
A  voice  is  enough.     It  is  the  voice 
of  tbat  Omnipotence,  which  said, 
"  let  there  be  light."     He  crieth 
to  the  dead — there  was  no  power 
in  the  dead  to  hear.     But  be  looks 
not  on  things  as  tbey  appear  to  us. 
He  calleth  the  things  that  are  not 
as  though  they  were.     In  calling, 
he  gives   ears  to  hear — in  com- 
manding, goes  forth  the  power  to 
obey.    He  speaks  as  to  one  alive. 
The  bye-standers  might  reammabiy 
have  laughed  him  to  scorn,  as  his 
voice  echoed  in  the  silent  cave: 
and  yet  they  would  unreasonably 
have  scorned  the  Divine  speaker, 
when  they  saw  that  he  who  cried 
with  his  loud  voice  could  make 
the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  arise. 
Now  they  saw  the  "  glory  of  God" 
— the  glory  of  God  in  the   Man 
Jesus — the  glory  of  God  in   the 
exalted  honour  put  on  this  sleep- 
ing saint  and  his  weeping  family — 
the  glory  of  God  in  anticipation 
2  A 
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of  the  resurrection  of  his  Son,  and 
the  complete  establishment  of  his 
Messiaship,  by  that  last  and  grand- 
est of  all  his  mk-acles — his  own 
victory  over  the  bondage  of  the 

tomb. 

"EviffKoiroc. 
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MISCELLANEA  BIBLICA. 

No.  V. 

Demas. 
**  Dem  AS  hath  forsaken  me, having 
loved  this  present  world,  and  is  de- 
parted unto  Thessalonioa."  2  Tim. 
IV.  10.     From  this  passage  it  has 
been   concluded,    by   most  com- 
mentators, that  Demas  became  an 
apostate  from   Christianity.      B-y 
some  ancient  writers  it  is  asserted, 
that   he   became   an  Ebionite  or 
Cerinthian ;  and  by  a  scholiast  on 
the   New  Testament,   quoted  by 
Gregory,  (N.  T.  Oxon.  1703)  that 
he  not  only  relapsed  to  heathen- 
ism, but  became  the  priest  of  an 
idol.     Whether  they  had  autho- 
rity for  these  assertions,  or  forged 
them  out  of  their  own  materials, 
does  not  appear.    To  some  com- 
mentators,  of   both  ancient  and 
modern  times,  the  passage  before 
us  does  not  appear  so  conclusive 
on  the    apostacy  of  Demas,   as 
has  been  generally  apprehended. 
M'Rnight  observes,  that  of  this 
*'  there    is  no    evidence,  as    the 
Apostle  does  not  insinuate  that 
he  renounced  the  Gospel."    The 
observation  is  certainly  just.    • 

That  Demas  renounced  Chris- 
tianity, cannot  be  fairly  inferred 
from  his  leaving  Paul.  The  Apos- 
tle's expression  (fie  eyicareXtirev) 
does  not  imply  it ;  nor  can  it  be 
thus  understood,  without  involv- 
ing Crescens  and  Timothy  in  the 
same  condemnation.  For  accord- 
ing to  grammatical  construction, 
and  the  obvious  sense,  it  is  plain 
that  they  also  had  left  Paul,  and 
departed,  the  one  to  Galataa,  and 
the  other  to  Dalmatia,  as  Demas 
had  departed  to  Thessaloqica. 
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Nor  can  the  apostacy  of  Demas 
be  concluded  from  that  announce- 
ment which  singles  him  out  from 
the  others,  by  assigning  the  reason 
of  his  departing  from  the  Apostle, 
(ayaxijcrac  tov  vvv  aiutya,)  "  hav- 
ing loved  the  present  world."  That 
love  of  the  world  which  is  con- 
demned as  inconsistent  with  ge- 
nuine religion,  (1  John  ii.  15.)  ob- 
viously means,  the  riches,  honours, 
or  pleasures,  more  commonly  en- 
joyed by  those  who  are  devoted 
to  the  emoluments  and  gratifica- 
tions of  the  present  life ;  .and  it  is 
(Bx pressed  accordingly  by  a  term 
(Koafioc)  which  suggests  this  de- 
scription.    The  term,   atc^v,  ren- 
dered "wjorld"  in  the  present  in- 
stance, signiiies  duration,  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  state  of  being  ;  and 
the  phrase  here  employed  is  used 
by  the  Apostle  in  two  other  places : 
•<  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
world f^  €v  rw  vvv  acwvc,  •*  in  this 
life,  this  state  of  being,*'  1  Tim. 
vi.  17 ;  and,  ''  that  we  shonld  live 
soberly,  righteously,  i^nd  godly, 
in  thu  present  world"  €v  ria  vvr 
aitfvt,   "  in  this  state  of  being," 
Tit.  ii.  12.    Both  the  primitive  im- 
port of  the  term,  and  the  analogy 
of  the  Apostle's  language,  there- 
fore, require  us  to  ascribe  the  same 
meaning  to  his  present  expression. 

For  aught  that  appears,  it  was 
thus  understood  by  ancient  inter- 
preters. The  Syriac  version  is 
necessarily  ambiguous,  but  the 
Arabic  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  interpretation. 

Schleusner,  indeed,  interprets 
the  Apostle's  statement,  nimio 
rerum  terrenamm  amore  abreptusj" 
*'  carried  away  with  too  great  a 
love  of  earthly  things ;"  but  he 
is.  altogether  unsupported  by  the 
passages  to  which  he  refers  as 
parallel.  In  fact,  the  phrase, 
rvy  aiuiK,  is  merely  a  literal  ren« 
dering  of  the  Hebrew,  mn  oVip, 
a  current  description  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  being,  in  distinction 
from  the  future,  called  Man  chtp. 

What,   then,  appears  to  hare 
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been  the  fact  ?     Urged  on  by  the    in  their  attempts  to  retard  the  pro- 


savage  NerOy  persecution  against 
the  Christians  began  to  rage  most 
Tioleutly  at  Rome.  The  courage 
of  Demas  failed ;  the  fear  of  death 
rendered  him  a  coward.  Per- 
haps, also,  calling  to  mind  the  ad- 
monition, <*  If  they  persecute  you 
in  one  city,  flee  ye  to  another/'  he 
might  hold  himself  at  least  ex- 
cusable for  endeavouring  to  shel- 
ter himself,  among  the  Christians 
at  Thessalonica,  from  the  storm 
now  ready  to  burst  on  those  in  the 
metropolis.  Had  he  been  willing 
to  renounce  Christianity,  he  need- 
ed not  retire  from  Rome,  either 
for  safety  or  sensual  enjoyment : 
no  where  else  could  apostacy  at 
that  time  meet  •  with  equal  en- 
couragement 

According  to  this  sacred  record, 
therefore,  we  may  lament  his  pu- 
sillanimity, which  induced  him  to 
forsake  the  venerable  Apostle, 
rather  than  risk  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel,  but  have  no 
sufficient  warrant  to  charge  him 
with  apostacy  from  Christ  and  his 
cause. 

H/ 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  IN- 
FLUENCE  OP  THE  LITERATURE 
OF  THE  DAV. 

No.  II. 

(To  the  EtiUon.) 

Gentlemen, — In  my  former  pa- 
per, it  was  asserted  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  there  existed,  in  the 
current  literature  of  the  day,  a 
decided  hostility  against  spiritual 
religion.  Some  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  it  was  displayed 


gress  of  evangelical  truth.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  stated,  that'  all 
this  had  produced  injurious  effects 
on  many  minds.  The  question  in- 
tended to  be  answered  in  this 
paper  is,  In  what  way,  and  to 
what  extent,  dpes  the  literature  of 
the  day  produce  an  unfavourable 
influence  ? 

I  may  here  be  permitted  to 
state,  once  for  all,  that  I  am  a 
friend  to  literature  in  general,  and 
that,  when  used  in  moderation,  it 
may  be  useful  to  the  Christian. 
When  there  is  not  only  a  display 
of  talent,  but  also  a  desire  to  stand 
forward  in  the  defence  of  physical 
and  moral  truth,  many  profitable 
moments  may  be  spent,  and  it 
seems  right  to  sanctiop  such 
works.  .  A  great  variety  of  this 
kind  of  literature  exists  in  our 
language,  and  additions  to  it  are 
issuing  from  the  press.  To  such 
works  I  do  not  reter,  but  to  those 
which  are  prepared  chiefly  to 
catch  the  popular  taste — to  excite 
and  please  a  light-reading  gene- 
ration, who  cannot  bear  to  &ink. 
Some  of  these  works  run  through 
a  few  editions,  and  are  then  for- 
gotten ;  but  their  effects  endure. 

Here  much  might  be  said  re^ 
specting  the  waste  of  time,  of 
money,  and  of  mind,  occasioned 
by  the  reading  of  many  of  our 
modern  works.  The  very  super* 
ficial  taste  it  has  produced,  and 
the  unfitting  of  the  mind  for  the 
realities  of  life,  as  well  as  for  the 
investigation  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth;,  all  this,  however,  is 
very  hacknied — my  object  is,  ra- 
ther to  show  the  influence  of  such 
reading   in  religious   matters — to 


were  mentioned.     The  source  of  view  the  readers  as  a  class  of  be* 

this  opposition  was  considered  as  ings  destined  to  an  eternity  of  ex* 

existing  in  the  natural  depravity  istence,  as  spending  most  of  their 

of  the  human  heart.     It  was  also  time  in  pursuits  which,  to  say  the 

viewed  as   a  distressing    part  of  least,   endanger    their    principles, 

the  evil,  that  this  dislike  was  suf-  and   keep  them  from  seeking  to 


ficient,  without  any  secret  con- 
cert, to  unite  the  most  opposite 
factions,  in  politics  and  in  religion, 


possess  a  well-grounded  hope  of 
happiness  hereafter — to  look   at 
them    as    individuals    who    mu;9t 
2  a2 
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shortly  give  in  their  account  to  is  stripped  of  all   its    offeasiye- 

the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead,  ness,  as  an  awful  crime  committed 

I  would  remark,  then,  that  the  against  the  God  of  the  universe, 

literature  referred  to  conveys  false  hv  being  viewed  as  deserving  of 

views  of  religion,  and   produces  pity,  rather  than  blame.     If  the 

disgust  towards  the  peculiarities  doctrines  of  human  depravity  and 

of  the  Gospel.                           ^  moral  inability,  of  divine  influence 

Some  may  think  that  this  is  too  and  justification  by  faith,  are  at 
strongly  stated,  because  they  do  any  time  mentioned,  it  is  only  to 
not  suppose  that  the  readers  of  sneer  at  them,  or 'to  denounce 
such  works  go  to  them  to  gain  them  as  the  gloomy  tenets  of  the 
information  in  religious  matters:  Calvinistic  school,  and  conse- 
they  go,  it  may  be  said,  for  amuse-  quently  as  monstrous  and  absurd, 
ment  or  relaxation,  and  not  for  Now  it  does  seem  most  un- 
divinity.  It  is  granted  that  no  likely  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
one  professedly  goes  to  such  pub-  the  readers  of  the  works  referred 
lications  for  theological  know-  to,  can  peruse  them  without  re- 
ledge,  but  in  reality  they  imbibe  ceiving  very  considerable  injury, 
the  sentiments  there  inculcated  re-  as  it  regards  their  views  of  divine 
specting  religion.  This  will  ap-  truth.  The  danger  is  increased 
pear  more  evident,  when  we  con«  by  this  circumstance,  that  there  is 
sider  that  the  great  majority  of  no  sincere  wish  to  be  right  in  re- 
the  readers  of  such  works  have  ligious  matters:  they  have  this 
never  received  a  religious  educa«  feeling,  that  if  they  must  have  a 
tion,  or  read  any  religious  books  religion,  they  will  choose  that  of 
which  could  give  correct  informa-  the  majority,  or  at  least  that  sys- 
tion  on  such  to'pics :  their  minds  tem  which  will  not  interfere  with 
are  uninstrncted  in  the  great  truths  their  abuse  of  time  and  supreme 
of  our  common  salvation :  they  attachment  to  this  world, 
cannot  therefore  detect  error  :  If  a  Christian,  or  a  person  well 
they  are  in  love  with  evil,  and  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  re- 
they  therefore  imbibe  with  avidity  ligion,  should  read  a  volume  of 
those  sentiments  regarding  morals  biography,  travels,  or  essays,  or 
and  religion  which  are  to  be  found  venture  at  any  time  on  a  work  of 
in  the  writings  with  which  they  imagination,  where  the  erroneous 
are  most  conversant :  opinions  the  sentiments  spoken  of  are  plainly 
most  opposite  to  the  Scriptures  inculcated,  the  danger  of  doing 
are  received  as  true ;  and  the  injury,  in  the  way  spoken  of,  is 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  which  very  small.  To  a  rightly  consti- 
is  placed  before  them,  and  to  tuted  mind,  especially,  the  mix- 
which  they  make  their  appeals,  is  ture  of  what  is  evil  with  what 
most  injurious  to  their  present  and  is  instructive  and  interesting,  must 
eternal  welfare.  The  maxims  of  be  a  matter  of  regret,  both  as  it 
the  world,  respecting  the  guilt  or  respects  the  author  and  many  of 
innocence  of  human  actions,  are  his  readers.  But  we  are  speak- 
considered  as  alone  worthy  of  no-  ing  of  those  who  have  preserved 
tice.  They  are  accustomed  to  read  few  if  any  advantages  of  a  reli« 
of  the  weaknesses  and  frailties  of  gious  kind ;  and  this  class  is  ex- 
erring  humanity — of  the  excel-  ceedingly  numerous  among  the 
lency  of  the  human  heart — of  the  readers  of  our  popular  literature*. 
meritorious  nature  of  repentance  Hence  there  is  a  disinclination,  as 
and  good  works — of  the  benevo-  well  as  inability,  to  discriminate 
lence  of  the  Deity,  and  of  his  and  to  separate  truth  from  error, 
mercy  in  not  marking  strictly  the  except  it  be  to  reject  the  former^ 
infirmities  of  his  creatures.     Sin  and  receive  the  latter^    Cherish* 
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lag,  thereToret  these  fatal  delM« 
siooB  lespectiiig  God,  themselves^ 
aad  the  way  of  salvation,  it  caa 
excite  ao  sorprise  to  find  that 
they  dislike  faithful,  evangelical 
preaching;  that  they  are  disgust- 
ed with  Uie  humbling  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  repel  every  attempt 
to  induce  them  to  read  a  religious 
book.  Thus  they  go  on  in  a  course 
of  sin  and  unbelief,  regardless  of 
the  consequences,  both  as  they  re- 
spect the  present  and  the  future. 

Again:  The  readers  of  such 
works  have  their  prejudices  con* 
firmed  against  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  divine  law. 

They  have  been  accustomed  to 
judge  of  practical  religion  from 
the  theories  and  examples  pre- 
sented to  them  in  the  books  they 
read.  The  natural  dislike  of  the 
heart  to  the  spirituality  of  the  di- 
vine law,  and  to  the  practice  of 
godliness,  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  contempt  they  have  seen 
exhibited  for  a  strict,  that  is,  a 
proper  attention  to  the  will  of 
God.  This  sneering  against  spi- 
rituality and  holiness  of  mind  is 
employed  against  those  who  con- 
scientiously obey  the  divine  com- 
mands. They  are  taught  to  view 
such  persons  as  hypocrites,  adopt- 
ing an  appearance  of  sanctity,  to 
gain  a  name  «r  influence  with  a 
certain  party ;  or  if  they  are  sin- 
cere in  their  professions,  they  are 
considered  as  persons  of  weak 
minds,  kept  in  leading-strings  by 
the  influence  of  their  religious 
teachers.  Such  a  strict  attention 
to  moral  and  religious  duties  is 
pronounced  incompatible  with  the 
enjoyments  of  the  present  life; 
and  as  they  are  convinced  that  the 
Divine  Being  wJshes  his  creatures 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  this  world, 
it  eaaoot  be  what  He  requires. 
Taking  this  for  granted,  (for  they 
will  net  reason  or  think  upon  the 
sehfeet,)  they  view  as  their  ene- 
mies the  frieiMS  of  truth  and  righ- 
tooosneas.  The  example  that  they 
•w  tsoghlp  and  inclined  to  imitate. 
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ia  altogether  worldly.  The  model 
proposed  to  them  is  that  of  the 
man  who  can  engage  with  plea^ 
sure  in  the  follies  and  amusements 
of  the  world,  neglect  many  of  the 
divine  commands  even -outwardly; 
who  can  cherish  a  spirit  of  am- 
bition, aad  an  utter  dislike  to 
every  thing  like  personal  religion  ; 
but  who  is  generous,  and  brave, 
and  honourable,  showing  a  respect 
for  the  religion  of  his  country  by 
going  occasionally  to  church,  and 
who  keeps,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
any  thing  like  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  day.  This  man  is  called  a 
Christian.  If  this,  then,  is  the  per- 
fection •  of  character  of  a  worldly 
or  fashionable  ChrbUan,  we  might 
expect  that  many  will  satisfy 
themselves,  though  they  come  far 
short  of  even  this  standard  of  ima« 
ginary  excellence.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  ear  is  shut  against  the 
requirements  of  the  law  of  God, 
which  i^e  supposed  to  belong  to 
other  ages,  and  to  other  people. 
When  these  readers  of  modem 
works  are  compelled,  from  cir- 
cumstances, to  witness  the  ex- 
emplary conduct  of  Christians, 
instead  of  producing  conviction 
or  assimilation,  it  repels  them,  and 
confirms  their  prejudice  against  re- 
ligion itself.  They  cannot  breathe 
in  the  pure  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds the  pious  man.  They  seek 
an  clement  more  gross,  and  they 
find  it  around  those  who  are 
**  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
lovers  of  God,'*  and  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  clever  but  irreligious 
men.  This  latter  circumstance  no 
doubt  prevents  many  persons  from 
being  beneficially  influenced  by 
the  example  of  Christians.  They 
find  much  to  encourage  their  de- 
praved taste  and  their  pride  of 
heart  in  modem  works :  they  see 
the  leading  writers  of  the  day  ar* 
rayed  on  their  side ;  men  of  learn- 
ing, talent,  and  taste ;  and  they 
conclude  that  they  must  be  right. 
They  come  to  this  conclusion  more 
readily,  because  they  perceive  that 
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tlie  chief  promoters  of  a  very  op-  against  the  evils  which  have  been 

posite  system,  the  strict,  ascetic,  considered.     At  the   same  time, 

and  gloomy  religion  of  fanatics,  he  confesses  his  inability  Xo  men- 

as  they   call  it,   are  profeuionaL  tion  any  plan  which  is  likely  to 

men,  and    have  therelore  an   in-  stop  this  current  of  erroneous  sen- 


terest  in  supporting  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood,  which  they  ima- 
gine is  chiefly  founded  on  fear. 

Much  might  be  said,  respecting 
the  guilt  of  those  writers,  who, 
professedly  writing  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  public,  can  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  inculcating 
error,  and  of  strengthening  pre- 
judice against  pure  and  undenled 
religion.  This  must  ultimately 
aflect  the  conduct,  as  well  as  the 


timent,  in  a  channel  which  should 
contain  only  the  clear  and  re- 
freshing waters  of  purity  and 
truth.  A  mighty  revolution  must 
take  place  in  the .  public  mind. 
It  seems  necessary  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  should  exert  his  divine 
influence  so  widely,  that  the  mo- 
ral, as  well  as  the  mental,  aspects 
of  society,  must  be  amazingly 
changed.  He  may,  however,  be 
allowed  to  suppose,  that  instru- 


opinions,  of  a  numerous  class. of  mentally  it  will  be  by  means  of 
readers.  The  defective  and  worldly  the  same  mighty  engine,  the  press 
system  that  is  recommended,  not  — ^which  is  now  circulating  through 
only  renders  them  unfit  to  read  a  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land 
serious  address,  founded  on  Chris-  much  that  is  hurtful,  that  the  in- 
tian  principles ;  but  it  makes  them  jury  will  be  remedied.  We  may 
more  unwilling  to  give  credence  also  hope  that  in  distant  countries, 
to  the  plain  and  authoritative  where  our  Missionaries  have  corn- 
statements  of  the  Divine  word,  menced  their  glorious  work  of 
Human  passions  are  indulged,  at  evangelization,  the  progress  of  di- 
the  expense  of  moral  principle,  vine  truth  will  be  great,  and  the 
The  process  becomes  easy,  from  principles  of  true  religion  deeply 
practical  deism  to  the  adoption  seated  in  the  minds  of  the  mass 
of  deistical  sentiments.  There  is  of  the  people,  before  the  worst 
a  strong  desire  to  believe  that  parts  of  our  literature  can  reach 
Christianity  is  not  true,  because  them.     In   the  natural  course   of 


they  are  aware  that  it  interferes 
with  their  love  of  sin.  That  such 
eflfects  have  been  produced,  we 
know :  that  tKese,  in  many  cases, 
have  resulted  from  such  writings, 
we  greatly  fear. 

In  stating  these  things,  there  is 
no  wish  to  exaggerate  the  evils. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  would 


events,  our  literary  works  will 
reach  them ;  but  w«  trust  that 
what  is  injurious  will  be  with- 
drawn ;  or  that  the  works  will  be 
rejected,  by  the  influence  of  that 
high  tone  of  moral  feeling  which, 
to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  will  be 
stronger  in  newly  christianized 
countries  than  in   our  own.   .This 


be  glad  if  it  could  be  shown  that    desirable  result,  however,  may  be 


his  fears  are  groundless.  He 
would  rejoice  to  know,  on  good 
authority,  that  a  better  taste 
among  the  reading  public  pre- 
vailed, and  that  works  of  an  im- 
moral or  irreligious  tendency  re- 
ceived very  little  countenance ; 
that  religion  occupied  that  high 
and  honourable  station  in  the  lite- 


viewed  as  closely  connected  with 
the  state  of  religion  in  our  own 
country.  For  it  is  from  this  land 
chiefly,  that  all  that  is  fitted  to 
adorn  and  dignify  society,  will 
emanate  to  distant  regions,  as  well 
as  that  which  we  are  now  en- 
deavouring to  communicate — **  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God^  and 


rature   of  our  country,    which  it    Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent.'' 
deserves  and  de^nands.     He  can-        But  while  no  eflfectaal  cure  can 
not,     however,     shut    his     eyes    be  named,    at    least  within    our 
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reach »  for  the  great  evil  we  have 
been  deprecating,  various  means 
may  be  mentioned  which  mav  tend 
to  restrain  it.  These  I  shall  men- 
tion in  my  next  and  last  paper. 


PRACTICAL  REFLECTIONS  ON 
THE  HUMILIATION  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST. 

Enlightened  Christians  believe 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  not  merely  because 
they  conceive  that,  in  many  pas- 
sages of  Sacred  Writ,  they  are 
expressly  taught  it;  but  also  be- 
cause the  doctrine  is  interwoven 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  in- 
spired volume.  Rejecting  this 
doctrine,  the  entire  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  Bible  falls  to  decay; 
but  receiving  it,  the  whole  retains 
not  5nly  its  usefulness,  but  also 
its  beauty  and  coherence.  To  him 
who  rejects  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  divinity,  the  scriptural  re- 
presentations of  the  humiliation 
of  Jesus  Christ  must  lose  much 
of  their  force  and  utility  ;  but  to 
him  who  receives  that  doctrine, 
these'  representations  are  full  of 
beauty  and  instruction. 

Jesus  Christ  humbled  himself 
in  becoming  subject  to  all  the 
innocent  innrmities  of  our  nature. 
He  was  **  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man."  Hunger  is  an  innocent  in- 
firmity of  our  nature;  and  Jesus 
was  **  an  hungered,''  after  his 
long  abstinence  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Thirst  is  an  innocent  in- 
firmity of  man ;  and  Christ  was 
athirst  upon  the  cross.  Weari- 
ness is  an  innocent  infirmity  ;  and 
our  Lord  was  wearied  when  he 
sat  on  Jacob's  well.  Sorrow, 
though  in  fallen  men  a  result  of 
sin,  is  in  itself  an  innocent  in- 
firmity ;  and  the  Son  of  God  be- 
came **  a  man  of  sorrows." 

The  consideration  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  subjected  to  the  inno- 
cent infirmities  of  our  nature  has 
a  powerful  effect  iu  rficonciling 
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good  men  to  the  endurance  of 
suffering.  Is  it  the  lot  of  the 
Christian  to  sustain  poverty  and 
want?  he  remembers,  *t  the  foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of 
Man  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head."  Is  it  Lis  lot  to  endure 
pain  ?  he  remembers  the  extremity 
of  pain  which  his  great  Master 
sustained,  when  nailed  on  his 
cross.  Is  it  his  lot  to  meet  with 
contempt  and  reproach,  and  espe- 
cially to  bear  them  for  conscience- 
sake?  he  remembers  that  Jesus 
Christ,  was  reviled, — now,  as  a 
magician,  as  one  that  "  cast  out 
devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
the  devils ;"  and  then,  O  disgrace 
to  human  nature,  that  such  a  re- 
proach should  ever  have  been 
uttered,  he  was  reviled  4is  a  hypo- 
crite, who  concealed  his  excesses 
under  the  garb  of  sanctity,  *'  Be- 
hold a  man  gluttonous,  and  a  wine- 
bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners.'*  Is  it  bis  lot  to  be  treated 
with  coldness  by  professed  friends  ? 
he  remembers  that  at  th^  period 
of  his  Lord's  bitterest  distress, 
"  all  the  disciples  forsook  him, 
and  fled." 

Jesus  Christ  humbled  himself 
by  submitting  to  die.  This  is  re- 
presented in  the  Scriptures  as  a 
greater  act  of  humiliation  in  our 
Lord,  than  his  merely  becoming 
subject  to  the  ordinary  innocent 
infirmities  of  our  nature ;  "  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself;"  he  humbled 
himself  slill  further,  "  and  be- 
came obedient  unto  death."  The 
life  of  our  Lord  was  a  life  of 
humiliation,  and  especially  a  life 
of  humiliation  for  Him.  And  yet 
his  life  was  attended  by  many  cir- 
cumstances of  glory.  Which  of 
the  prophets  had  appeared  in  such 
attributes  of  grandeur  as  those, 
which  Jesus  Christ  occasionally 
assumed  ?  Now  he  calms  the  rag- 
ing sea  with  his  word ;  and  then 
he  multiplies  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes  into  an  ample  provision  for 
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an  immense  mUltitode.  Now^  tary  on  the  part  of  the  Son  of  God, 
with  ft  sovereign  word,  he  cures  his  undertaking  and  completing  the 
the  most  inveterate  diseases  ;  and  work  was  according  to  -the  com- 
then  he  raises  the  dead  to  life,  mand  of  the  Father.  *'  This  com- 
Deeds  like  these  died  a  glory  mandment,'*  said  our  Lord,  when 
around  that  life  which  was  so  emi-  referring  to  his  death  and  resur- 
nently  a  life  of  suffering.  But  rection,  "  have  I  received  of  my 
how  extreme  a  humiliation  was  it  Father."  And  how  instructive 
for  Jesus  Christ  to  die.  Death  and  delightful  is  the  fact,  that  the 
had  never  visited  the  happy  re-  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ  in  these 
gions  from  which  he  came:  and  respects  is  represented  as  calling 
not  only  was  death  a  stranger  forth  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the 
there,  but  he  was  the  Lord  of  life.  Son;  '<  Therefore  doth  my  Fa- 
''  For  by  Him  were  all  things  ther  love  me,  because  I  lay  down 
created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again." 
that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  in-  How  safe,  then,  is  the  founda- 
▼isible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  tion  which  is  laid  for  the  hopes  of 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  the  returning  sinner!  If  he  is 
powers:  all  things  were  created  renounciug  his  own  righteoosoeas ; 
by  him  and  for  him."  He  had  if  he  is  seeking  to  be  invested  with 
appeared  first  as  the  Creator  of  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
angels ;  and  then  he  appeared  if  he  is  groaning  under  the  burden 
as  the  Creator  of  men.  Mys*  of  his  sins ;  if,  under  the  agency 
terious  scene,  when  this  glorious  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  seeking 
person  assumed  a  human  form ;  a  temper  and  a  life  of  Christian 
but  it  was  a  scene  far  more  mys-  purity ;  he  does  not  dishonour 
terious,  when  on  that  form  was  the  divine  faithfulness  by  in- 
imprinted  the  image  of  death;  dulging  in  doubts.  The  religion 
when  for  a  season  deatii  was  al-  of  the  Gospel  is  a  religion  of 
lowed  to  assert  a,  sovereignty  over  certainty,  and  therefore  whatever 
the  Lord  of  life.  fears  the  professed  Christian  may 
Tn  thus  submitting  to  the  humi*  entertain  of  himself,  and  most  just 
liation  of  death,  Jesus  Christ  per-  and  salutary  are  such  fears,  he 
formed  an  act  o/  obedience  to  the  ought  to  be  sore  that  he  entertains 
Father.  It  is  said  of  our  Lord,  that  no  doubts  as  to  the  security  of 
he  '*  became  obedient  unto  death."  the  foundation  which  God  has 
He  obeyed  God  his  Father  until  laid  for  the  hopes  and  happinesB 
death,  and  especially  he  obeyed  of  guilty  men. 
him  by  dying.  There  is  a  de-  But  Jesus  humbled  himself  still 
lightful  union  betwixt  the  Father  further,  in  submitting  to  that  par- 
and  the  Son,  with  regard  to  hu-  ticolar  mode  of  death  by  which 
man  redemption.  Redemption  on  he  was  released  from  his  suffer* 
the  part  of  the  Son  of  God  is  vo-  ings.  Death  would  have  been  a 
luntary.  He  could  say,  "  no  man  strange  mj^aterious  humiliation  to 
taketh  my  life  from  me  ;"  no  man  onr  Lord,  had  be  met  with  it  ia 
against  his  will  took  his  life  from  an  ordinary,  or  in  what  is,  accord- 
him.  His  ''  delights  were  with  ing  to  human  apprehensions,  aa 
the  sons  of  men,"  and  therefore  honoarable  form.  Had  he  died 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  bitterest  is  a  chamber  of  comfort ;  had  the 
sufferings  for  a  time,  that  they  affectionate  friends,  who  admini- 
who  repent  and  believe,  might,  stered  to  his  neoessttiea  In  life, 
consistently  with  the  uatore  and  been  permitted  to  do  .what  tiiey 
ffoverwaeDt  of  God,  escape  sa^  could,  to  smooth  the  ragged  paa- 
Mring  throughout  eternity.  And  sage  to  the  grave ;  had  his  coua- 
ytt,  thongh  rsdemptmi  is  Tolaa-  tryaian  been  sensible,  that  id  him. 
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they  had  lost  tkeir  b^t  fiieodr  aod 
had  they  borne  him  with  dfettit'- 
gttisfaed  honours  to  the  tomb, 
death  to  Him  would  have  b«6B 
a  degradatioB,  which  no  mind 
could  hare  cono^Ted,  no  tongaa 
could  have  expressed ;  but  it  was 
not  sufficient  humiliation  for  bim 
to  die ;  he  must  endure  the  death 
of  the  cross.  Nor  is  the  provi- 
deoee  of  God«  in  restraining  the 
enemies  of  Jesua  Christ  from 
other  modes  of  putting  him  to 
death  undes^ril^^  of  notice.  The 
Jews  wished  to  put  our  Lord  to 
death,  by  stoning  him,  and  by 
"  casting  him  down  headlong  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill  ;**  but  their 
attempts  were  not  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed. It  was  needful  for  him  to 
**  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  that 
he  might  draw  all  men  unto  him.'' 
The  death  of  the  cross  was  an 
accnrsed  death.  "  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  ns: 
for  it  is  written,  Cucsed  is  erery 
one  that  hangetb  on  a  tree."  (Gal. 
iiL  13w)  Tl^  passage  is  quoted 
from  Deot.  x%u  2a :  "He  that  is 
hanged"  (on  a  tree,  ver.  !l%)  "  is 
acearsed  of  God."  The  infliction 
of  death  by.  nailing  the  condemned 
person  to  a  cross  was  not  a  Jewish 
but  a  Roman  punishment.*  Hence 
the  reference  of  the  passage  cited 
from  the  book  ol  Deuteronomy  is 
to  the  Jewish  practice  of  hanging' 
a  malefactor  on  a  tree  after  ho 
had  been  put  to  death  by  stoning : 
and  this  being  done  only  in  the 
case  of  enormous   offenders,    as 

*  Had  the  Jews,  is  the  time  of  oar 
Lord,  postessed  the  power  of  the  sword, 
^ej  would  in  all  probabiUty  hare  stoned 
lam  a»Mi  Maspbemer ;  but  not  having  this 
potwar,  tkg^  Bay  nothing  oF  his  alleged 
bbypheiny  when  they  brought  him  before 
Pilate;  this  was  a  crime  of  which  he 
wonid  not  hare  taken  cognixanee :  bat 
**  they  began  to  accuse  him,  saying,  We 
fimiid  this  fellow  perverting  the  nation, 
aad  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Cssar^ 
sayisf,  t|u|t  1^  himself  is  Cbnft  a  king*" 
Do  this.  c^Mg«,ovr  Lord  was  condemoed* 
and  raccived  the  Robhmi  pawhioont  of 
cmdfixioii. 

N,  8.  No.  28. 
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idotaters  and  blaspheoKn,  they 
were  regarded  as  accnrsed.  In 
like  Banner,  among  the  Roaiaii«» 
the  pasishment  of  the  cross,  bang 
in  general  inflicted  o»  the  refuse 
of  society  only,  was  considered  as 
peculiarly  infttmousL  Hence  the 
reproach  of  the  cross,  so  fr^ 
quently  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  Jewish  scribe 
and  the  Gentile  phifesopher  united 
in  considering  it  as  the  extreme  of 
fatuity  and  degradation  to  adhere 
to  a  religion  c^  which  the  au^ior 
died  on  a  cross. 

It  is  erident  that  the  deatit  of 
the  cross  was,  according  to  the 
conceptions  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  an  accursed  death ;  and 
Jesus  Christ,  though  perfectly  in- 
nocent, was  made  a  curse  for  as. 
He  bore  the  curse  of  the  law  in- 
stead of  the  beliering  sinner,  who 
otherwise  must  have  borne  it  for 
ever.  Here,  then,  was  the  lowest 
point  of  our  Lord's  Toluntary  de- 
gradation'; in  dying  he  was  the 
type  of  the  sinner,  all  corered 
with  the  loathsome  defilement  of 
sin,  and  on  account  of  that  defile- 
ment bearing  the  curse.  Our  Lord 
had  a  different  standard  of  eleva- 
tion and  of  degradation  from  what 
is  natural  to  us.  In  his  niiod,  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  holy  angels 
who  viewed  his  mysterious  suffer- 
ings, a  seeming  unlikeness  to  God 
mast  have  been  a  circumstance  of 
far  greater  humiliation  than  thd 
reproach,  the  stripes,  the  purple 
robe,  the  crown  oi  thorns,  or  anyr 
other  of  the  indignities  which  the 
Saviour  underwent;  it  was  his 
lowest  degradation,  that  in  dyin^ 
he  was  the  type  of  the  defiled  and 
accursed  sinner. 

The  fact  tba^  Jesus*  Christ  sub- 
mitted to  the  accursed  death  of 
the  cross,  teachiea  the  impenitent 
sinner  how  awful  a  curse  rests 
upon  him,  and  especially  it  teaehes 
him  how  awful  a  curse,  if  he  re- 
mains impenitent,  will  rest  upon 
him  throughout  eternity.  The  re* 
fleetion  suggested  to  the  imp«ni- 
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tent  and  unbeltevinff  by  the  ac-  gregational  Magazine  for  Febru- 

corsed  death  of   ChVist  is,  "If  ary«  the  first  of  my  letters  to  you, 

they  do  these  things  in  a  green  which    (haring    been  written    in 

tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  brotherly  familiarity,,  and  by  one 

dry?"    If  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  whose  illness  rendered  him  incapa- 

there  was  nothing  naturally  fitted  ble  of  the  least  continued  thought) 

to  feed  the  flames  of  divine  jus-  was  by  no  means  fit  to  appear  be- 

tice,  suffered  so  dreadfully  in  the  fore  the  public     But  the  motives 

expiation  of  sin,  what  shall  their  which  induced  you  to  this  friendly 

sufferings  be  in  eternity,  whose  indieeretiem,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 

sins  render  them  as  the  dry  wood,  were  such  that  I  caasot,  ny  dear 

fit  only  to  be  burned  ?  brother,  be  very  severe  with  you 

At  the  same  time,  the  &ct  that  for  what  you  have  done. 
Jesus  Christ  submitted  voluntarily  "  I  repeat  to  you,  that  I  am  far, 
and  vicariously  to  an  accursed  iafiuitely  far,  from  thinking,  that 
death,  disarms  death  of  its  terrors  you  intended  to  wound  or  hurt  us. 
with  regard  to  the  believer.  Death  I  had  not  even  the  smallest  suspi- 
was  unspeakably  terrible  to  Christ,  cion  of  such  an  intention.  Buf 
that  its  terrors  might  be  mitigated  your  articles  being  entitled,  '  On 
to  his  followers.  Our  Lord  bore  the  Religious  Opinions  of  the 
the  curse  of  us ;  and  the  curse  can  Swiss  Dissenters,'*  it  appeared  to 
never  rest  on  him  and  on  his  peo-  me  impossible  but  that  the  ma- 
ple too.  They  must  submit  to  jority  of  readers  would  attribute  to 
death  as  a  penalty ;  but  it  is  the  us  the  errors  which  are  detailed 
last  penalty  they  will  jever  have  to  under  that  title. 
pay;  and  then,  through  the  merit  **  I  must  repeat  to  you  also,  my 
of  the  divine  sufferer,  **  an  en-  much  respected  brother,  (for  I  at- 
trance  shall  be  ministered  to  them  tach  to  this  very  great  importance,) 
abundantly  into  the  everlasting  that  I  disapprove,  with  tlie  strong- 
kingdom  of  their  Lord."  est  feelings  of  horror,  any  way  of 

M.  preaching  which  could  have  the 

«^v»««v»%«  smallest  tendency  either  to  repre- 

THIRD  LETTER  FROM  ONE  OP  *"*  S*^„ "  "  ^"^^^  *^,-^[  *^ 
THE  EXILED  SWISS  MINISTERS.  ""<>««t»iiding,  or  to  substitute  m 
TO  DR.  J  P  SMITH  place  delusions  of  the  imagina- 

tion, which  are  the  destruction  of 
{TatUEdUari.)  ^u  religion,  or  to  turn  it  into  a 

Gbntlembn — In  transmittingthe  pillow  of  security   to  impenitent 

following  communication  from  my  and  careless  hearts, 

much  valued  friend,  I  need  only  *'  In  the  remarks   which  you 

to  supply  an  inadvertent  omission  prefixed  to  my  first  letter,  you  say 

in  my  last.     I  ought  then  to  have  that  I  have  omitted  the  principal 

said,  that  my  correspondent's  se-  poi>>^  i°  ^^^  discussion,  namely , 

cond  letter,  as  well  as  his  first.  What  is  the  formal  proposttion» 

was  written  without  his  having  the  presented  to  the  mind,  the  cordial 

smallest  idea  of  its  being  brought  belief  of  which  is  taving  faiAf    I 

before  the  public  eye^  had  indeed  fflaoced  al  that  sob- 

J.  P.  S.  ject,  but  only  in  a  transient  man- 

''  Dear  Sir,  and  much  honoured  ner.     I  will  now  say  something 

Brother — TThe  first  feeling  of  my    . 

heart  b  to  assure  you  of  my  en-  •  The  title  to  the  fint  of  those  uticlet 

tire  affection  aud   respect.     This  wm  prefixed,  not  by  the  writer,  hot  by  Ae 

is  a  short  expression ;  but,  believe  Emton.    In  the  Otle^to  the  sob^qneaC 

*A,   '      *                T                 ▲  lettenif  it  wu  ezpMMed  as  the  dodniM 

me.  It  IS  sincere.— I  was  not  a  ««njuied  to  wme  of  the  SwIm  Christtwi.— 

little  surprised  to  find,  in  the  Con-  Ed. 
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more  exact,  to  show  the  way  in 
which  I  view  that  pitrt  of  our 
topicy  leaving  you  to  make  what 
nse  of  it  you  may  think  proper, 
^ot  that  I  design  to  treat  at  full 
length  on  faith,  enumerating  the 
different  feelings  and  acts  of  the 
soqI  which  precede  it,  which  pre- 
pare its  way,  which  constitute  it, 
which  are  associated  with  it,  or 
which  flow  necessarily  from  it. 
I  wish  only  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
sent it  in  its  most  abridged  and 
simple  form  of  expression,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  ot  God. 

^'  AiBong  several  methods  of 
putting  the  question  in  a  clear 
point  of  view,  (which  would  all 
lead  to  the  same  result,  if  care 
were  taken  to  embrace  the  whole 
comprehension  of  the  promises  of 
God,  and  the  descriptions  which 
'  his  word  gives  of  the  faith  of  be- 
lievers,) one  may  present  the  fol- 
lowing, under  a  form  in  some  sort 
mathematical 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

"  Faith  in  the  Gospel,  is  6e- 
lievmg  the  glad  tiduig$.  Jesus 
commenced  his  ministry  by  preach- 
ing, *  Repent  and  believe,  (ev  vf 
tvayyekif,)  in  the  glad  tidings.' 
Hark  i.  16. 

^  *'  What  these  glad  tidings  an- 
nounce, is  the  forgivenem  of  mu. 
Among  the  many  passages  which 
prove  this,  it  may  su£Sce  to  cite 
that  application  of  the  truth  which 
the  Lord  has  himself  left  us,  at 
the  moment  of  giving  the  commis- 
sion to  his  disciples  to  go  and 
preach  the  Gospel  through  the 
whole  world.  Luke  xxiv.  46,  47. 
*  It  was  necessary  that  the  Christ 
should  suffer,  [the  French  version, 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  ori- 
ginal,] in  order  that  repentance 
and  the  forgivet^M  of  sins  should 
be  preached  in  his  name  among 
all  nations.'  We  derive  the  same 
conclusion,  from  comparing  this 
last  passage  with  Mark  xvi.  16. 
in  wnich  the  Saviour  gives  his 
disciples  the  same  charge,  in  these 
worqs,  *  Preach  the  glad  tidrngs. 
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(the  literal  translation  of  the 
Greek,)  to  every  creature.'  I 
scarcely  need  to  add  the  grand 
passage  in  Acts  xiii.  38,  89. 

**  Having  laid  down  these  pre- 
liminaries, J  now  adduce  a  series 
of  projposiiions,  which  appear  to 
me  to  form  a  very  simple  chain  of 
reasoning. 

"  Prop.  I.— The  thing  to  be 
believed,  is  the  mtelligenoe  an- 
nowMxd, 

"  Prop.  II. — Faith  is  believing 
that  intelligence  announced,,  and 
believing  it  vaally  and  truly  as  it 


**  Prop,  in.— The  Intelligeiice 
announced  is  the  forgiveness  of 
sins, 

*'  Prop.  IV. — ^This  forgiveness 
of  sins  is  promised  to  every  man 
who  hears  the  intelligence  of  it. 

**  Prop.  V. — Therefore,  for  every 
man  who  hears  it,  to  believe,  is  to 
believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
as  promised  to  himself:  in  other 
terms,  it  is  to  behove  in  the  pro- 
mise of  the  forgiveness  of  his  own 
sins. 

*'  Thus,  faith,  to  every  man 
who  hears  the  Gospel,  is  believins^ 
in  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  which 
God,  in  his  unspeakable  mercy, 
promises  him  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant. 

''  It  is  only  with  respect  to  Prop. 
IV.,  that  I  can  conceive  it  possi- 
ble that  there  may  be  an  obscu- 
rity of  ideas,  which  may  produce 
an  appearance  of  difficulty.  But 
this,  I  think,  will  be  entirely  re« 
moved,  and  the  question  put  into 
the  clearest  light,  by  referring  to 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves. In  Acts  xiii.  S8,  89,  we 
see  in  what  way  those  great  ser* 
vants  of  God  delivered  their  roes- 
sage:  '  Be  it  known  unto  you, 
men  and  brethren;'  Ihus  they  ap- 
ply their  preaching  directly  to  the 
persons  present  before  them  :  '  that 
by  this  person  [dia  rovrovj  is  an* 
nounced  unto  you  the  remission 
of  sins;'  announced  unto  yen,  to 
each  one  in  particular  to  whom  tb« 
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apostle  was  speaking,  *  And 
through  him  whosoever  believeth, 
ui  jofitiiied  from  all  things  from 
which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses ;'  ye,  each  of 
•  those  indiTidually  who  heard  the 
apostle  declare  these  things.  So 
likewise^  in  Acts  ii.  39»  after  the 
Apostle  Peter  has  proclaimed  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  seal 
thereof^  (see  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22.; 
£ph.  i.  13,  iv.  30.;  I  John  ii. 
20,  27 >)  he  adds, '  The  promise  is 
unto  you  ;*  tfou,  thei  very  persons 
who  heard  him  thus  preach.'  He 
fwrther  adds,  *  and  to  ail  that  are 
afar  off,  even  as-  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call :  the  promise 
is,  therefore,  made  to  all  who  are 
called  by  the  voice  of  the  Gospel. 
Again,  let  us  take  Eph.  i.  13. 
*  Ye  also,  when  .ye  had  heard  the 
woid  of  truth,  the  glad  tidings  of 
yeier  salvation;  in  which,  [evJ, 
1.  e.  eiroyyeXci^,    the  Gospel,  the 

f;lad  tidings,]  after  ye  nad  be- 
ieved,  ye  were  sealed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise.'  What 
wa39  that  word  which  '  they  had 
.heard,  the  Mrord  of  truth?*  It  was 
the  ■*  glad  tidings  of  their  salva- 
tion ;'  their  salvation,  ihew$  in  par- 
ticuUr*  In  what  had  they  be- 
lieved? '  In  the  glad  tidings  of 
tMr  salvation;'  them  in  particu- 
lar. After  what  w^eie  they  *  sealed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  V 
Surely  it  was,  *  after  having  b&- 
lioTea  in  the  glad  tidings  of  their 
salvation ;'  their  9wn  salvation.  I 
do  npt  see  haw  the  most  deter- 
n|ined  oppps^r  could  resist  such  a 
passage. 

.  '*  If  even  the  word  jof  God  had 
not  been  thus  particular,  bare  com- 
mon sense  would  tell  us  that  the 
promise,  being  absolutely  general, 
includes  an  absolute  and  strict 
particularity.  To  suppose  that  a 
message  addressed  to  ail  sinners, 
does  not  respect  each  sinner  in 
particular,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  It  is  an  absurd  notion, 
which  a  great  number  of  persons 
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have  in  their  minds,  without  sns- 
pecting  it,  which  holds  them  in  the 
bondage  of  a  vague  uncertainty, 
obstructs  their  spiritual  progress, 
and  deprives  them  of  the  happy 
liberty,  and  the  open-hearted  joy 
of  the  children  of  God. 

**  An  example  may  be  of  service 
to  some  persons.  Ten  state-pri- 
soners are  expecting  their  execu- 
tion. A  herald  from  the  King 
enters  their  condemned  cell,  and 
cries  out,  *  Mercy  from  our  Sove- 
reign !  Pardon  for  all !  Let  those 
who  believe  this  testimony  from 
him  c^me  forth,  and  pour  their 
tears  of  gratitude  at  their  Monarch's 
feet.'  Nine  come  forth  with  jcy; 
but  one  stays  in  bis  dungeon. 
Some  kind    friend   says   to 


What,  you  I  Do  not  yon  be- 
lieve this  f — '  O,  yes,'  says  he,  *  I 
certainly  believe  the  promise  of 
pardon  made  to  us  all;  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  should  believe 
it  for  myself  in  particular;  whe- 
ther I  have  any  perjBonal'  interest 
in  it' — '  My  fr4end,'  replies  the 
messenger  of  the  glad  tidings, 
*  either  you  have  lost  yowr  senses, 
or  you  say  what  you  know  not  to 
be  true ;  but  it  is  clear  that  you 
do  not  believe  the  promise  osniodlf 
to  all  the  ten,  because  you  do  not 
believe  it  for  yourself,  who  are  one 
of  the  tern,*  We  may  further  sup- 
pose this  tenth  offender,  absorbed 
m  the  feelings  of  his  dreadful 
criminality,  thus  replying  to  the 
herald's  words,  '  My  ears  have,  it 
is  true,  heard  the  news  of  pardon ; 
but  my  heart  dares  not  believe  that 
it  can  possibly  have  any  respect 
to  me, — rme  who  am  a  thousand 
tiuMs  more  base  and  vile  than  all 
the  rest'-*-'  Did  not  yon  then  heur 
the  words  all?  Pardon  for  allI' 
— •<  All !  what?  All  without  ex- 
ception ;'— '  Yes,  indeed ;  it  is 
alif  absolutely  all.  Here  ia  the 
King's  writ  of  pardon:  fead  it 
yourself.'—*  It  4s  true;  aUI  no 
exception  ;  M  !  Then  I  believe/ 
He  quits  his  prison,  and  mns  to 
mingle  his  tears  of  iove  with  those 


at  last  driven  far  away,  suchCiiruH 
tiang  will  have  reason  to  say, 
'  Surely  the  Lord  was  in  this 
place/  and  had  given  me  the  prwif 
of  it  too ;  *  yet  I  knew  it  not/ 
I  shall  only  add,  without  ea- 
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of  hiB  eompamonsv  at  tiM  feet  of    this  internal  {>er8aa8ioa  liaa  aa  Ibe 
the  PriBC«  who  haa  loved  him.  holy  peace  of  soul    which  they 

"  One  might  argue  the  nature  of  enjoy.  A  truly  serious  person, 
faith  by  a  coarse  oi' reasoning  even  trembling  upon  the  brink  of  eter- 
more  aimple,  perhaps,  than  the  nity,  but  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
preceding,  and  founded  on  1  John  between  an  immortality  of  joy  and 
V.  9 — II,  for  we  should  not  pro-  a  condition  the  most  dreadful, 
ceed  a  step  without  the  support  of  could  not  enjoy  such  peace  ;  it 
the  Bible.  would  even  be  sinful.     But  how- 

**  Faith  is  believing  the  testi-  ever  for  a  time  veiled  by  darkness 
mony  of  God.  of  mind,  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  has 

*^  What  b  this  testimony  of  been  by  grace  impressed  on  die 
God?  It  is,  that  *  be  hath  given  heart;  and  when  that  darkness  is 
to  us.etenial  life.' 

**  Therefore,  faith  is  believing 
that  God  hath  giv«n  to  at  this 
eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  his 
S<m  and  our  Saviour. 

"  Can  any  person  need  to  be  told 
that  the  word  tet  implies  eiicA  one  o^    largement,   a  few    further  abser- 
af ;  the  collective  term  implying    vatioas,  which  I  regard  as  essea- 
tbe  distributive. 

'*  It  is  indispensable  to  remark 
here,  that  very  many  persons,  who 
have  not  yet  attained  to  this  clear 
view  of  the  divine  promise,  are, 
nevertheless,  real  believers,  and 
children  of  God,  making  Jesns, 
the  Saviour,  their  only  refuge. 
Bvt  it  is  generally,  perhaps  we 
might  say  always,  die  case,  that, 
before  the  end  of  their  mortal 
course,  a  day  comes  in  which  the 
clouds  which  deprive  them  of  the 
bright  shining  of  the  Sun  of  Rigb- 
teousness  are  dispelled,  and  their 
doubts  vanish  away  before  the  dis- 
tinct contemplation,  and  the  fuH 
esjoyment  of  God's  all-gracious 
prombe. 

**  It  is  also  important  to  observe, 
that  many  persons  who  are  truly 
the  subjects  of  the  saving  work  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  if  they  were 
asked  whether  they  believe  in  the 
tbrgiveaess  of  their  own  sins, 
would  suppose  that  they  ought  to 


tial  to  a  correct  view  of 
mentous  subject. 

**  I.  Belibvino  is  believnig 
with  the  hearty  Rom.  x.  2 ;  it  is 
believing  with  aU  the  hearty  Acts 
viiL  SI7 ;  it  is  believing,  not  with  a 
€alse  and  sinister  heart,  but  with 
aa  homut  and  goad  heart,  Luke  viii. 
16.  Now  it  is  the  heaH  that  God 
reqmireoj  Prov.  xxiii.  19,  26 ;  it  is 
the  heart  which  must  be  opemed  to 
his  word,  Acts  xvi.  14 ;  it  is 
heartily  [de  boa  ccenr,  French 
version  of  aopevt^ty]  that  the  word 
is  to  be  received.  Acts  ii.  41 ;  it  is 
ia  a  heart  whicAi  is  right  in  the 
ti^t  of  God,  Acts  viii.  21. 

"  II.  Believing  with  the  heart 
in  the  remission  of  sins,  necessarily 
includes  the  repentance  of  the 
heart.  For  how  could  a  man  emr 
brace  cordially,  that  is,  with  the 
full  acquiescence  of  his  heart,  the 
remission  of  sins  in  Christ ;  when 
his  heart  did  not  feel  his  need  of 
that  remis^on,  and  such  a  remis- 

look  upon  such  a  decisive  belief    sion  as  it  really  is  in  the  Lord  Jesus 

as  partaking  of  the  character  of    Christ? 


rashness;  while  the  fact  is,  that 
they  do  sincerely  and  internally 
believe  that  they  are  the  subjects 
of  saving  grace,  though  they  do 
not,  so  to  speak,  enunciate  to  their 
own  minds  the  express  proposition 
this,     xhe  evidence  of 


**  III.  The  promise  of  the  re- 
mission of  silts  inchtdes,  by  impli- 
cation, the  promise  of  sanctifi- 
cation.  Aniniiniiely  holy  God  can 
bestow  none  but  a  holy  forgiveness. 
For  such  a  God  as  our  God  to 
promise  salvation  by  grace,  is  to 
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T  happened  to  be  present  a  short 
time  since  at  a  meeting  of  miois- 
tersy  where  the  subject  was  dis- 


promise  holiness.  1  Cor.  i.  30 ; 
9  Cor.  y.  17;  John  xv.  1,  4,  5; 
1  Cor.  vi,  11. 

'*  IV.  Feelings  inseparable  from 
believing  with  the  h^art  in  the 
glad  tidings,  are  the  abhorrence  of 
sm,  and  the  earnest  longing  of  that 
heart  towards  God^s  commaudmentt, 
and  his  grace  to  enable  to  fulfil 
them.  It  is  impossible  that  a  man, 
who  has  been  enabled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  believe  tn  hU  heart 
that  his  sins  have  assuredly  been 
expiated  by  the  awful  agonies,  the 
deep  abasement,  the  shame,  the 
curse,  and  the  infinitely  precious 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God ;  that  a 
man  whose  heart  believes  the  inex- 
pressible mercy  by  which  God  has 
given  him  pardon,  salvation,  and 
life,  forever,  and  of  free  grace ;  it  is 
impossible  that  tuch  a  man  should 
not  regard  sin  with  the  utmost 
horror,  and  the  holy  service  of 
liis  God  as  his  greatest  delight;  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  not 
proclaim,  from  his  very  inmost 
soul,  the  declaration  of  a  war  of 
extermination  against  all  sin,  and 
a  vow  of  consecration,  without  re- 
serve, to  his  God  who  has  loved 
him  without  limit  and  without  re- 
serve. '  God  purifies  the  heart 
bgfaUh:  saith  the  Bible. 

'*  Farewell  my  dear  brother ;  I 
am  happy  in  the  thought  that  you 
believe  in  the  entire  esteem  and 
sincere  affection  with  which  I  am, 
&c.^c.  •  •  *  ♦ 

"♦••♦,  Feb.  15, 1827.'' 


REMARKS  ON  THE  EDITORS' 
AVOWED  OMISSION  OP  CERTAIN 
CONGREGATIONS  IN  THEIR 
LATE  LIST  OF  CONGREGATION- 
AL  CHURCHES. 

(Tt  the  Editon.y 

Gentlemen, — It  was  with  con- 
siderable surprise  and  regret  I  read 
your  avowal  of  having  designedly 
omitted  those  congregations  who 
use  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Li- 
turgy in  the  list  of  Congregational 
Churches,  published  in  your  Sup- 
plementary number  for  the  last  year. 


cussed,  and  was  mugb  gratified  bv 
the  opinion  (founded  on  what  I 
conceive  to  be  correct  and  enlight- 
ened principles),  expressed  by  two 
gentlemen,  whose  influence  in  the 
Christian     wor|d    is     deservedly 
great,  and  whose  attachment   to 
Congregational  principles   admits 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.    Their 
avowed  opinion  was  this,  that  in 
the  anticipated  union  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  in  London  and 
its  vicinity,  the  use  of  the  Liturgy, 
so  far    as  their    influence    went, 
would  not  constitute  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  provided  the  church  de- 
sirous of  uniting  was  formed  and 
regulated  on  Congrecational  prin- 
ciples.   This  avowal  was  accom- 
panied with  a  reason,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  unanswerable.  "  We 
maintain  the  indisputable  right  of 
Christian  churches  to  regulate  their 
affairs   independently   of   control 
by  other  ministers  or  churches ;  on 
what  principle,  consistent  with  this 
right,    can  we  prescribe  to  any 
church  the  manner  in  which  its 
worship  shall  be  conducted  ?    Has 
it  not  as  undoubted  a   right    to 
adopt  a  form  of  prayer  as  to  use 
free  prayer ;  and  if  a  form,  why 
may  it  not  adopt  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  either  entire, 
or  omitting  or  altering  any  part  as 
they  may  deem  expedient.      On 
this    principle    I  am    content    to 
rest  the  case;    here  are  churches 
regularly  organized,  electing  dieir 
own  officers,  admitting  their  mem- 
bers, and  regulating  their  affairs 
as  Congregational  Churches  ;  are 
we  to  refuse  to  recognise  them  as 
such,  because  they  think  proper  to 
conduct  their  worship  in  a  manner 
somewhat  different  from  ourselves  ? 
Would  not  such  conduct  be   aa 
infringement  of  the  privileges  w^a 
deem  so  valuable,  and  of  the  pre- 
rogative for  which  we  so  zealously 
contend  7    The  question  is  impor- 
tant;   if  these  sentiments  be  cc^r- 
rect,    the  mere .  adoption  of    tb« 
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Liturgy  should  not'  involve  exclu-    individual,  I  have  had  occasion 
sion  from  the  list  of  Congregational    frequently    to    thank   you  for  its 


Churches,  nor  from  the  Congre- 
gational Board,  nor  from  the 
Congregational  School.  I  with 
deference  suhmit  these  observations 
to  your  consideration,  and  shall  be 
happy  if  they  produce  discussion, 
condocted  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 


help.  It  has  afforded  me  informa- 
tion, which  I  could  not  have  ob- 
tained from  other  sources,  and, 
altogether,  I  would  not  be  with- 
out it  for  t>venty  tiroes  the  value 
of  the  number  which  contains  it. 
As  a  public  document,  interesting 


*'  charity,  which   is  the  bond  of    to  the  denomination  at  large,  it  is 
perfectness.**  LiBBRTAS.     the  mo»t  valuable  in  print,  and  will, 

I  have  no  doubt,  prove  useful  on 

*^^^  innumerable  occasions,  of  which 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  IMPROVE-    you  will  never  hear.     Permit  me 

MEKT  OP  THE  LIST  OF  CON-    to  suggest  the  following  plan  for 

its  amendment.  Let  tfie  Secre- 
taries of  our  County  Associations 
take  a  copy  of  the  Supplement  in 
their  pocKets,  when  Uiey  attend 
their  usual  meetings  in  the  en- 
suing spring,  and  make  it  a  part 
of  the  business  of  the  day  to  read 


GREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 
(To  the  Ediiart, ) 

Gentlemen, — I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find,  from  your  last 
notice  to  correspondents,  that  some 
of  your  firiends  had  complained  of 


the  inaccuracy  of    your  List    of    over  the  list  for  their  county,  in 
Congregational  Churches.     Such     the  presence  of  all  the  brethren* 


complaints,  though  not  unfounded 
in  point  of  fact,  surely  cannot  be 
intended  as  a  censure  upon  the  in- 
dividuals who  prepared  the  list. 
Erery  qualified  judge  must  pro- 
noiin<?e  it  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  difficulty,  and  now  it  is  ac- 
complished, an  article  both  of  great 
public  interest  and  of  high  utility. 
When  the  relative  state  of  Inde- 
pendent Churches  is  duly  consi- 
dered—their total  isolation  from 
each  other — the  absence  of  every 
principle  of  combination — in  many 
instances,  their  reprehensible  dis- 


They  may  then,  in  a  few  minutes, 
make  all  the  requisite  corrections 
on  the  margin,  and  transmit  them 
to  you  at  the  end  of  the  year — say, 
in  the  month  of  October.  The 
plan  I  have  myself  pursued, 
being  in  a  county  where  no  asso- 
ciation exists,  is  to  keep  a  copy  of 
your  Supplement  on  my  study 
table,  and  from  brethren  who  visit 
me  from  different  places,  T  have 
obtained  several  important  cor- 
rections, which  are  noted  in  the 
margin.  I  recommend  this  plan 
to    my  brethren   generally.      Let 


regard  even  of   the  principle   of  them  take  the  trouble,  (surely  it  is 

self-preservation — the  completion  not  much,)  of  calling  over  your 

of  such  a  list  of  such  a  body,  so  list  to  such  ministerial  friends  as 

widely  extended,  yet  united  in  no-  may  visit  them,  and  be  able  to 

thing    but  a    general  identity  of  supply  information,  and  by  this 

principle  and  practice — must  ap-  means    the    article  will  soon  be 

pear  almost  an  impossibility.     Tt  completed.     If  all  will  conspire, 

is  confessed  to  be  inaccurate ;  but  your  next  Supplement  will  present 

it  is  something  like  an  estimate  of  it  in  a  greatly  amended  state ;  but 

the  Congregational  Body,  and  it  I  hope  those  who  have  contributed 

possesses  alike  minuteness- and  de-  nothing  to  its  compilation,  will  at 


tail,  requisite  to  render  it  generally 
useful,  and  to  secure  by  degrees 
perfect  accuracy.  To  ministers 
and  public  institutions,  it  is  al- 
ready of  essential  service.    As  an 


least  abstain  from  censuring  your 
disinterested  and  valuable  labours, 
I  remain,  Oentlemen, 
Your's,  &c. 

G.  R. 


IM  P^0itrjfim^l^4mzai  fr&»  Swim's  Jdohirjf.  [Aprils 

STANZAS  FROM  SWAN'S  IDOLATRY. 

• 

But  bow  shall  merifil  pencil  ptint  the  air 
Of  that  meek  Stranger,  oome  from  hearea  to  bless 
The  world  that  scorns  her  ?— Erst  in  Eden  fair 
She  dwelt :  and  with  the  exiled  pair,  though  less 
They  loved  her  now,  she  sojoorned  still.    Her  dress 
Was  unadorned  ;  but  long  a  yell  she  wore, 
And  shadowy  robe,  which  darkly  did  express 
The  mystery  of  the  character  she  bore : 
For  then  her  sons  could  not  *'  with  open  face"  adore. 

Her  chosen  seat  waa  Judah.    Heraaon'a  dew 
Impearl'd  her  forehead,  and  her  loved  retreat 
Jordan*s  soft-flowing  stream.    O  happy  you, 
Kedron  and  Gihon  \  murmuring  at  her  feet, — 
While  she  with  voice  of  song,  and  incense  sweet, 
And  holy  rites,  did  worship  Israel's  Fear ! — 
Ah  happier  you  whom  she  with  smiles  did  greet. 
Distilling  gladness  on  your  raptured  ear, 
Still  pointing  to  the  Child,  who  should  ere  long  ^pear ! 

That  child  appear'd ;  and  then  she  put  away 
Her  veil,  and  robe  begamm'd  with  chrysoKte, 
Sapphire,  and  stone  of  every  sparkling  ray  ;^- 
'Twas  meet  to  hail  the  heavenly  Nazarite, 
In  her  new  garments  of  a  snowy  white ! — 
This  is  the  dress  she  ever  since  hath  wom^ 
And  thus  attir'd  is  traiveUing  in  her  might. 
For  long  ago  she  pass'd  Jnde&'s  bourne. 
And  now  through  all  the  world  her  ensign-cross  if  borne. 


*T  would  be  a  new  but  venturous  essay, 
To  paint  these  arid  wastes  as  they  shall  shine 
Amid  the  efltalgeoce  of  the  latter  day, 
When  here  the  tendrils  of  the  Christian  vine 
Shall  round  the  altars  of  Jehovah  twine. 
And  streams  of  blessing  water  all  the  land  :-- - 
"When,  in  the  room  of  each  demolish'd  shrine  . 
Ol  idols,  God's  own  Houu  ofFtaytar  shall  sUnd, 
Throng'd  by  glad  worshippers,  n  love^cemented  band ! 

But  now  my  spirits,  weafcen'd  by  the  task 

Of  tracing  the  dark  linea—  (though  darkj  yet  true,) 

Of  man's  apostacy — a  respite  ask 

Before  my  moaning  strings  1  tone  anew. 

And  bid  them  some  less  arduous  theme  pursue. 

My  Muse's  Qaggiog  wing  dare  not* sustain 

The  flight  into  die  future — where  none  flew 

Before,  save  seers,  inspired  aa  none  again 

May  be— to  wake  the  song  of  Chrisrs  eternal  reign. 

That  were  a  theme  worthy  the  master  hand 
Of  him  whose  consecrated  genius  sung 
The  wanderer's  woes— the  fall  of  Switaerland^ 
And  strains  on  which  the  negro's  glad  ear  hung.— 
It  were  a  theme  which;  in  his'  numbers  rung. 
Might  gain  more  than  the  poetV  growing  fame  : — 
Might  pass  from  heart  to  heart — from  tongue  to  toqgne. 
Till,  this  soagf-  fleallnedi^^with  loud  acclaim, 
A  raosom'd  righteous  worlds- should  shout  Jebovah's  name. 


Ere  from  my  harp  these  plaintive  notes  1  drewi 
I  trick 'd  it  out  with  sundry  emblem  weeds, 
Coll'd  in  the  desert^  of  a  russet  hue, 
(Such  as  grow  where  the  night-breeie  tunes  the  vends) 
And  some  pale  flowers  pluck'd  in  the  smiling  meada. 
Of  Albion. — But  now,  all  sere  and  dry, — 
They  warn  me  that  a  song,  longer  than  needs> 
Is  to  the  ear  like  dead  flowers  to  the  eye. 
So-— what  ii  yet  uosuog,  let  other  minstrel  try. 
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A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Morell,  taie  of  Norwieh.  By 
T.  Binney.  London :  Hamil- 
ton and  Adams.  12mo.  Gs. 

Memovre  and  RemaUu  of  Joeeph 
Brotm  Jeffenon,  late  Student  of 
Homertan  Coilege,  and  Minister 
at  Atterclife,  near  Shej^eld. 
By  John  Whitridge.  12nio.  dt . 

SrycB  the  death  of  the  amiable 
and  interesting  Spencer,  and  the 
Taloable  memoir  of  him  by  Dr. 
Raffles,  we  have  had  a  considera- 
ble number  of  lives  of  young  ]>is- 
aenttng  Ministers.  This  we  do 
not  regret  Believing  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  that'*  all  excellence  has 
a  right  to  be  recorded,"  and  having 
a  strong  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  ministry,  when  duly  dis- 
charged by  properly  qualified  per- 
sons, w«  are  always  pleased  with 
a  well  vnritten  memoir  of  a  holy 
and  useful  servant  of  Christ.  It 
is  calculated  to  do  good  to  his 
congregation,  to  be  useful  to  his 
brethren,  and  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  those  who  are  preparing 
for  the  ministry. 

The  writers  of  such  lives,  how- 
ever, charge  themselves  with  a 
high  responsibility.  They  of  course 
evince  their  approbation  of  the 
character  and  talents  of  their 
friend,  and  their  opinion  that  he 
is  worthy  of  being  exhibited  for 
an  example  to  others.  But  they 
also,  in  the  sentiments  which  they 
either  ascribe  to  him,  or  utter 
themselves,  implicate,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  body  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  We  are 
aware  this  will  be  disclaimed ;  but 
still  we  are  satisfied,  that  both  the 
subjects  and  the  writers  of  such 
biographies  will  be  (considered  as 
specimens  of  a  class.  And,  al- 
though we,  as  well  as  they,  may 
protest  agp.inst  the  body  being  im- 
plicated in  all  that  belongs  to 
individuals — the  body  will»  not- 
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withstanding,  be  identified  with  its 
ministers  and  its  writers. 

The  life  of  a  young  minister, 
written  by  a  young  minister,  is* a 
trial  of  rather  a  serious  nature, 
and  which  ought  to  be  very  fully 
considered  before  it  is  undertaken. 
If  the  deceased  had  experience  to 
acquire,  and  his  biographer  be  also 
in  the  same  predicament,  the  dan- 
ger is,  that  the  performance,  how- 
ever well  intended  and  well  writ- 
ten, will  record  many  things  crude, 
impertinent,  and  trifling;  and 
which  a  more  matured  experience 
would  have  corrected  in  both 
parties.  There  is  a  risk  of  injur- 
ing the  iair  reputation  of  the  de- 
parted, by  the  very  attempt  to 
embalm  his  virtues  ;  and  to  injure 
the  estimation  of  his  brethren,  by 
exhibiting  too  prominently  one 
who  had  scarcely  passed  through 
his  noviciate. 

We  venture  to  suggest  these 
remarks  for  the  consideration  of 
our  friends  in  general,  rather  thaa 
from  a  desire  that  they  should  be 
applied  injuriously  to  the  volumes 
now  on  our  table.  Of  Morell  and 
Jefferson  we  entertain  a  very  high 
opinion.  They  were  both  esti- 
mable characters  as  Christians, 
and  as  men  devoted  to  the  work  of 
their  Divine  Master  ;  and  in  point 
of  talents,  would  admit  of  a  fair 
comparison  with  their  brethren  of 
the  same  age,  and  of  any  denomi- 
nation. For  their  biographists  we 
cherish  the  most  sincere  respect* 
The  writer  of  Morell's  life  is  un- 
questionably a  man  of  talents  and 
of  genius;  distinguished  at  once 
for  the  originality  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  simplicity  with  which  he 
expresses  them.  Mr.  Whitridge  is 
evidently  a  patns-taking  and  in- 
telligent man,  who  would  spare 
no  exertion  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  his  wishes.  Both  volumes 
have  cost  considerable  labour,  and 
2C 
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both,  with  certain  eijceptions,  con-    in  ^l ;  and  whcrcw  it  is  seen,  if  onr 
tain  much  that  is  calcJiated  to  be    ^t'"  iS^.JT^'^n^rt /'  P^r^ffi 

useful.  thonght.    In  the  portraiture  of  a  disci- 
Mr.   MorelFs   history  Mr.  Bm-  pie,  howerer  obscure,  we  may  usually  dis- 
nev  introduces  as  follows  :—  cow  some  lineamento  to  copy.    An  honr 
^  devoted  to  the  conteniplation  of  Cunstian 
"  Stephen  Morell  was  horn  at  Little  excellence,— of    active  virtue  and  dying 
Baddow,  in  Essex,  on  the  23d  of  Decern-  hope,  will  neither  be  mis-spent  nor  re- 
ber,  1800  t—He  entered  the  Academy  at  pnetted,  if  we  learn  such  lessons  as  may 
Homerton,  in  October,  1818  :— He  was  tend  to  teach  ns  how  to  live  and  die'     If 
ordained  at  Norwich,  on  the  17th  of  June,  the  present  narrative  should  be  the  means 
1824  :~and,  on  the  21st  day  of  October,  of   impi^Rssion   or    improvement  to    any 
In  the  same  year,  at  Little  Baddow,  be  mind ;   should  it,  in  however  humble  a 
j}^/*  degree,  advance  the  interests  of  religion, 

or  promote  the  sanctifieation  of  the  chnrch. 

The  honesty  and  good  sense  of  I  shall  not  have  written,  nor  will  my  ines- 

the  following  passage  is  worthy  of  timable  friend  have  died  in  vwn."— pp.  3-5. 

commendation.  We  have  then  an  account  of 
«•  The  Rev.  Stephen  Morell  was  a  mini-  Mr.  Morell's  early  years  and  aca- 
ster  of  the  independent  denomination ;  a  demic  history,  containing  various 
yoong  man  of  unquestionable  talent ;  dis-  **  descants  wild,"  but  not  uninte- 
tinguisbedequallybybisexalledcharacter,  resting,  and  always  evincing  the 

itd^*nT^.;ld'St^V.ftL^  r--/"!'  *-«»«  «>— bat  pecu- 
biographical  sketch  will  be  chiefly  valued,  liar  mind  of  the  writer.  The  auto- 
es a  memento  of  personal  friendship,  by  biographical  account  which  it  con- 
those  who  knew  and  admired  him  ;  but  ^ij^^  jg  ^^yy  interesting,  and  writ- 
something  may  possibly  be  recorded  of  .        .  t^mw,   ,xt^^^iL^   mAM^^* 

B       T  r /  ,_^  ten  m  a  very  pleasing  manner. 

more  extended  interest  and  use.  me  ^  r  .  »  .  .  i_. 
attention  of  the  reader  is  ceruinly  not  re-  inen  follows  tbe  ministerial  bis- 
quested  with  the  lidpe  of  producing  any  tory  of  the  deceased,  embracing 
thing  like  surprise  The  writer  is  not  episodes  of  various  kinds,  on  the 
employed  to  deKjribe  a  pro^^^  j^^^  ^^  truth-a  man  of  party— 
proDonnce  a  panegyric ;  to  forget  tbe  ad-  o  a  m 
vantage  of  the  liring  in  useless  eulogy  of  and  a  party  man,  &c.  «c.  \v  e 
the  dead.  His  highest  ambition  will  be  have  then  a  digression  of  twoo 
attained,  and  that  al«o,  he  is  persuaded,  hundred    pages,    on    the    general 

of  the  immediate  rela^^^^  causes  of  disorder  in  Independent 

if  this  little  production  can  be  rendered  an  .        ,            -,,         .   .  ^     •   i  ■_.  .. 

instrument  of  good.    It  is  doubtless  ex-  churches.     The  ministenal  history 

.  pected  to  possess  some  interest,  as  the  is  then  resumed,  and  concluded  in 

account  of  a  youth  of  decided    mental  about  forty   pages.      Mr.    Morell 

superiority.  Z'}^^'!^?^  ;'^J^J'y,']^lJ^^  removed  from  Exeter  to  Norwich, 
means  pretend  to  claim  for  bim  the  repn-  .         i^*  i.  i   ^^         ■  i. 
tation  either  of  extraordinary  attainmcnte,  m  which  latter  place,  he  was  or- 
or  splendid  genius,  yet,  it  may  not  per-  dained  minister  of  an  Independent 
baps  be  presumptuous   to   hope,  that  a  church,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1824, 
degree  of  improvement  and  pleasure  may  ^^^  jj^j  ^^^  ^^^   ^^  November 
be  derived,  by  some  mmds,  fro«n  a  gene-  r  ii       •             o              ir    *•      i      • 
nil  notice  of  his   intellectual  advincc-  following.      Some  affectmgly  in- 
ment.    The  several  gradations,  however,  teresting  circumstances    are   con- 
by  which  this  was  successively   distin-  nected  with  his  death,  for  which 
pished,  it  will  not  be  attempted  to  detect  ^^  ^^^^  f^^^  ^ 
by  very  minute  investigation.  The  present                                          \ 
work  cannot  be  undertaken  in  the  spirit        "  Before  I  can  proceed  to  the  coneln  - 
of  a  mere  philosophical  observer.    In  pur-  sion  of  this  narrative,  it  is  necessary  to 
suing  the  transitory  and  touching  history  state  what  cannot  be  entirely  omitted  ^ 
of  the  departed,  I  shall  be  mther  solid-  delicacy,  indeed,  to  the  feelings  of  an  nc- 
tous  to  exhibit  bis  character  as  a  Chris-  complished    and   amiable  woman  woulil 
tian,  so  far  as  it  could  be  formed  and  de-  suggest  such  omission,  were  it  not  thmZ, 
veloped ;  so  far  as  ue  cireurostances  of  the  cireumstance  is  inseparably  blended 
his  life  were  adapted  to  ascertain  its  fea-  with,  and  will  infuse  a  touching  interest 
Cures,  and  those  of  his  triumphant  death  into,  the  remaining  details  of  ^is  brief 
to  exhibit  its  foundation.     Happily  for  history.    An  attachment  subsisted  betweeia 
the  church,   the    Christian  character,  at  Mr.  M.  and  on^,  of  whom  itts  biitjn8tic<e 
least,  is  of  no  party  ;  U  may  be  noogniicd  to  «ay,  that  none  would  be  m«re  s«ntcly 
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pained  bj  eipretrioDS  Qf  praiic,  though  lowed  was  the  first  of  a  very  difierent 
none  more  entireij  command,  that  homage  foturity  from  that,  of  which  it  was  ex* 
which  is  doe  to  Tirtue.  Mr.  M.,  having  pected  to  be  the  jdedge  ;~it  was  the /frii 
made  everj  preparatioa  for  entering  upon  of  my  esteemed  mend's  positive  confine- 
domestic  Ufe,  left  Norwich  on  the  2d  of  ment^ — the/nj  of  the  physician's  regular 
Aogiist,  with  the  intention  of  being  accom-  attendance  ;— and  the^r«t  of  that  afflic- 
pauiedy  on  his  return,  by  the  friend  of  bis  tion,  which  gradually  increased,  with  slow 
affections.  He  had  been  ordained  about  but  certain  advances,  until,  in  the  course 
six  weeks,  he  had  around  him  an  attached  of  about  two  months,  the  place  of  his  an- 
peopk,  and  before  him,  in  appearance,  a  ticipated  nnion  became  the  receptacle  of 
career  of  honourable  action  and  tranquil  -  his  ashes." — pp.  344 — 346. 

kindness  he  had  personally  received  from 
"  The  subject  of  the  memoir  left  Essex,  them  ;  and  his  sense  of  their  sympathy  in 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  thither  with  his  sorrows.  «  What  a  privilege,'  said  he, 
his  liiend,  previous  to  a  certain  day  for  <  will  it  be,  if  I  am  erer  permitted  again 
which  their  union  was  fixed.  Circum-  to  address  them !  how  shall  I  enjoy jny 
stances,  however,  prevented  this  i  and  it  puipU  i  i  hope  my  preaching  wUl  be  more 
was  not  tiU  th^  morning  of  that  very  day  spiritual  than  ever ;  I  am  learning  expe- 
that  they  commenced  their  journey.  On  rfence  in  this  school.'  Alas  I  this  desire 
the  evening,  as  they  entered  London,  he  ^as  never  to  be  gratified,  God  hauhtg  re- 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  hemorrhage  ;  ^ervtd  wme  better  thing  for  him ;  yet,  it  was 
alighting,  and,  agiuted  probably  by  so  not  till  within  a  week  of  his  peaceful  and 
alarming  a  symptom,  he  staggered  into  a  happy  end,  that  his  and  our  hope  was  en- 
shop,  and  fell  insensible  on  the  floor  j  bis  tirely  relinquished.  « 1  think,'  said  he,  on 
friend,  observing  his  indisposiUon,  but  the  Saturday  before  his  death,  '  I  think, 
not  aware  ofits  apparent  extent,  followed,  aometimes,  I  shall  never  see  Norwich 
and  found  him  as  described,  bleeding  pro-  agAin,  and  that  I  shall  lay  my  bones  in 
fiisely,  and,  to  her  first  apprehensions,  -our  grounds.'  Without  absolutely  fall- 
gone  ;— obuining,  however,  medical  as-  lag  Jq  with  the  suggestion,  I  replied,  « it 
sisunce,  with  a  magnanimity  and  promp-  i,  ^\i  to  think  of  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tiCude,  which,  at  such  a  moment,  and  tion  j'  <  yes,'  said  he,  *  and  I  do ;  1  be- 
on  such  a  journey,  might  have  fled  from  15^^  that  my  case  U  dangerous ;  but  I 
a  less  decided  character,  Mr.  M.  was  soon  have  trusted,  and  do  trust  in  God.  I 
recovered,  and  the  effusion  stopped  ;  they  have  sincerely  committed  my  soul  into  the 
were  encouraged  to  believe  it  was  not  hands  of  Christ,  and  he,  1  bcUe%c,  baa 
from  the  lungs,  nor  of  an  alarming  nature,  accepted  the  surrender;  1  am  prepared  ; 
bu^  appaUing  rather  in  appearance  than  nature  recoils  at  the  thought  of  death ;  it 
^  ^BC^  is  awful ;  it  is  solemn ;  there  are  things 
"The  next  day  he  seemed  quite  restored  J  to  make  me  cling  to  earth;   how  can  I 

they  proceeded  into  Essex;  on  their  ar-  pari  from    ?    that's  the   pangs    it 

rival,  indeed,  his  appearance  again  excited  seems  hard,  at  such  a  moment,  to  have 
parental  apprehension,  but  this  was  such  ties  thus  broken ;  but  1  do  not  feel 
speedUy  dissipated  by  his  constant  acces-  afraid  to  die ;  and,  1  know,  1  believe, 
sions  of  strength,  and  his  cheerful  flashes  that  this  is  not  presumption  t*  At  another 
of  vivacity.  Being  anxious  to  return  as  time  he  remarked,  •  1  have  no  strong 
soon  as  possible  to  his  charge,  and  seem-  earthly  affections ;  nothing,  now,  to  do- 
ing to  all  apparently  recovered  firom  his  tain  me  here ;  nothing  that  I  would  wish 

Ute  attack,  anoiher  day  was  fixed  for  the  to  live  for,— nothing  but .    1  know 

purpose  already  intimated.    The  short  in-  ^hat  suffering  there  will  be  tftere,~and 

tervening  period  passed  in  innocent  happi-  |j^  i  feel,~but,  for  myself,  I  have  rclin- 

ness,  incalculably  increased  by  his  con-  qnished  all j—eommittcd,  given  up  • ^  to 

tinued  convalescence ;  the  eve  of  the  day  Qod.    This  worid  b  nothing  to  me,  I  be- 

arrived,  and  all  waa  well  j  nothing  to  ex-  Ue^e  I  am  prepared,  and  if  there  be  a  pre- 

cite  alarm,  nothing  to  repress  anticipa-  ference,  it  is  ntherthati  should  die;  I 

tion ;  it  did  not  seem  within  the  compass  ,,ould  rather  die  than  live,— that  seems 

of  probability  for  any  thing  to  fmstrete  strong  language,  bat  it  is  truth ;— 1  shouM 

their  object,  to  damp  iheir  hopes,  or  to  p^fer  it.'    He  was  often  on  the  same  day 

dissipau  their  dreams  of  the  morrow.  The  fieard  whispering  to  himself,  as  if  dwelUng 

evening  was  one  of  unusual  cheerfulness,  on  each  word  with  deep  interest,  *  Jetu$-^ 

such  as  the  virtuoua  alone  enjoy,  irra-  |j^  Met^ator—of  the  New  Corenant.'"^ 

diatcd  by  piety  and  approved  of  heaven  :-r  pp.  348—350. 

botr-on  that  very  evening,  the  same  symp-         rpt^    ,     .  Darairranh  of  the  work 
torn  of  debiUty  returned,  and  to  greater         "«  **»^  paragrapo  01  me  work, 

extent  than  before;— the  day  that  fol-  which  we  subjoin,  sancUties  UlQ 

2c2 
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whole  book.  It  is  christian — ^it  is 
beautiful — it  is  touching  in  the 
highest  degree. 

"  After  he  retired,  he  slept  for  a  few 
botttBy  but  somewhat  distnrbed.  When 
be  awoke,  he  wsa  more  restless  both  ia 
mi  ad  and  body  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore ;r-><  yet,  I  have  trusted  in  God/  said 
he,  <  and  I  will  trust  him  to  the  last/ 
IJis  dearest  earthly  friead,  who  could  oot 
be  separated  from  him,  requested  me  to 
pray,  which  1  was  enabled  to  do  in  the 
eojoyment  of  strong  hope.  He  soon  be- 
came composed*  and  happy.  In  a  littla 
tioM,  with  a  serene  smile  upon  his  pallid 
eoantenanee,  he  expressed  the  highest  de- 
light and  confidence  in  God,  '  Never— 
never  can  I  praise  Thee  sufficiently,  OGod, 
for  this  great,  this  holy  joy !  None  can 
know, — none  conceive  the  happiness  I 
possess, — the  peace  with  which  my  sonl  is 
fiiled,  bat  the  sincere  disciple  of  our  Lord 
Jesns  Christ.  Redeemer  of  mankind,  give 
me  strength  to  bear  even  juy  !~this  jov  !' 
He  rented  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
added,  in  a  lower  tone,  *  one  would  almost 
think  this  the  language  of  enthusiasm,— 
but  it  is  not,  it  is  solid  and  geauine.' 
He  then  ottered  other  expressions  similar 
to  the  last ;  I  said,  *  this  is  almost  too 
mneh  for  the  body ;' — '  not  too  mach--- 
bot  enough, — just  enough, — and  yet  it  is 
bnt  a  glimpse  I  Oh  !  is  there  no  outlet — 
no  passage  to  that  perfection  before  me ! 
or  is  this — this  the  happy  time  ?  within  a 
law  honn  am  I  to  be  permitted  to  flee 
from  this  turbulent  world  ?'  Exhausted 
nature  now  fell  asleep ;— then,  shortly 
after,  awaking,  with  great  composure  and 
with  a  smiling  look,  he  took  his  last  leave 
cf  those  dearest  to  him  on  earth,  *  I  com- 
mend yon  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  ami 
to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant/ He  continued  for  a  short  time, 
raising  his  hands  at  intervals,  and  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  holy  rapture-— 
vnmingled  happiness*  The  cough  returned ; 
—from  this  paroxysm  his  strength  coirid 
not  xecover. — After  an  ineffectual  effbrt  he 
laid  his  head  upon  his  p|llow,^it  reposed 
upon  the  arm  of  his  ftiend,— one  short 
struggle— and  all  was  still  !'* — pp.  353 — 
355. 

After  such  a  passage,  we  know 
not  well  how  to  speak  of  the  faults 
of  the  book  wnicb  contains  it. 
We  feel  that  we  are  scarcely 
capable  of  leaving  the  delightfully 
BoleoMi  scene  which  it  records  for 
any  earthly  undertaking,  fix- 
claiming,  **  let  US  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and  let  our  last  end 
be  like  his;"  how  can  we  leave 
the  very  gate  of  heaven,  to  occupy 


—JIfamom  of  lAe  [AprU 

the  vexatious  place  of  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press.  Yet  we  have 
a  duty  to  perform*  and  the  writer 
of  this  volume  is  too  great  a  lover 
of  truth  to  be  offended  with  ouv 
faithful  discharge  of  that  duty. 

The  book  is  written  with  un- 
doubted ability,  but  it  is  not  Well 
proportioned.  We  do  not  object 
to  episodes,  nor  do  we  contend  for 
bare  narrative.  We  can  make 
considerable  allowance  for  discur- 
sive writing y  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Mr.  Binney's 
work  was  composed.  But  there 
must  be  bounds  to  such  digres- 
sions>  otherwise  the  life  of  any 
man,  who  is  worthy  of  public  no- 
tice, might  occasion  the  produc- 
tion of  an  Encyclopedia.  Mr* 
Morell  is  more  than  once  so  long 
lost  sight  of,  that  we  almost  for- 
g;et  we  are  reading  his  memoirs. 
This  cannot  be  judicious. 

In  the  next  place,  the  writer  of 
the  work  occupies  rather  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  volume 
than  the  subject  of  it.  This  is  not 
in  good  taste ;  though  we  are  sare^ 
nothing  was  farther  from  the  mind 
of  his  biographer,  than  obtruding 
himself  on  public  attention,  in 
place  of  his  friend,,  to  whom  he 
was  evidently  very  ardently  at- 
tached. He  seems  to  have  been 
betrayed  into  this  fault  by  a 
species  of  guileless  simplicity, 
which  leads  him  to  suppose  that 
all  the  world  should  know  all  the 
thoughts  which  pass  through  his 
mind.  We  advise  Mr.  Binney  to 
keep  his  own  secrets  better  in 
future.  He  may  be  assured  they 
will  be  safer  in  his  own  breast, 
amidst  the  romantic  scenes  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  than  when  every 
body  is  invited  to  hear  what 
nobody  cares  any  thing  about. 
Let  him  beware  of  garrulity. 

The  main  digression  of  the  book, 
which  is  a  long  discussion  of  the 
evils  of  Independent  churches,  is 
the  most  exceptionable,  and  yet 
not  the  least  valuable,  part  of  the 
volume.     We    think   the   occurs 
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reiice»  which  he  90  much  regrets  at  cnliir  interett,  though^  not  dispoted  tor 
Exeter,  and  which  was  so  very 
painful  in  itself,  might  have  been 
accounted  for  in  a  few  pages.  We 
are  satisfied,  that  not  indepen- 
dency, but  human  nature,  was 
chargeable  with  it.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  so  extended  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  life  of  Mr.  Morell 
was  injudicious,  while  much  of 
that  discussion  itself  we  consider 
exceedingly  valuable.  We  re« 
commend  it  to  the  ministers  and 
members  of  our  churches,  as  well 
deserving  of  their  careful  and  con- 
scientious consideration.  We  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  writer ; 
but  we  are  always  pleased  with 


bttmoiir  bim  by  any  preferring  indulgence 
orer  bis  clase-fellowi.  As  a  parent  a«  well 
as  a  minister,  be  kneir  tbe  meaning  of  that 
Scripture: — 

«  He  that  spsretb  his  rod  batetb  bissoa; 
But  be  that  loTeth  bim  cbiistenetb  biiu 
betimes. 

*  *  There  was  a  fondoess  for  books  erinced 
from  bis  childhood.  When  about  seren 
years  of  age,  he  is  said  to  have  observed 
to  Mrs.  Toomer,  *  What  a  young  king 
Josiah  was  !'  Mrs.T.  asked  him,  *  Should 
you  like  to  be  a  King,  Joseph  ?*  At  first 
he  answered  <  No  ;'  but  afterwards  sak!, 
*  Yes,  i  should  like  to  be  a  king/  •  Why?' 
'  Because/  replied  be,  <  1  could  then  have 
as  many  books  as  1  want.'  Nor  was  it  the 
bare  love  of  reading  by  which  he  was  ant- 
mated  ;  but  his  mind  was  evidently  ex-> 
panding  its  powers  in  delightful  aspiration^ 
after  his  Creator.    At  this  very  period,  a 


hb  shrewdness^  his  knowledge  of  friend  had  I)eeo  seriously  conversing  with 
human  nature,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  influence  both 
of  the  doctrinal  sentiments  and 
the  peculiar  polity  of  our  body. 
His  book  is  an  omnigatherara,  in 
which  all  may  find  much  to  pro- 
fity  and  all  will  find  something  to 
censure. 

We  must  now  advert  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  his  biographer.  Of 
this  amiable  young  man  we  are 
furnished  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 


bim  on  the  subject  of  religion  :  on  which 
be  retired,  and  was  been  immediately  after- 
wards in' another  room,  engaged  in  prayer. 
So  early  had  he  tbe  happiness  of  *  choosing 
the  fear  of  tbe  Lord  ;*  and  of  finding, 
that  that  is  in.  truth  *  the  beginning  of 
wisdom !' 

According  to  his  father's  plan  of  edu- 
cation he  became  early  acquainted  with 
tbe  languages  —  particularly  tbe  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  the  pursuit  of 
these  he  was  thoroughly  drilled,  and  lie 
then  laid  the  foundation  of  hia  subsequent 
eminence  in  their  attainment  If  lan- 
guages are  *  the  gate '  of  the  sciences, 
tbey  certainly  demand  a  primary  and  pro- 


•€  iA«Mk  iiitn«r«  i.A.i«A.  MM  flk«  A-^     minent  regard.    And  that  childhood  and 
"yoseph  Brown  Jeftraoa  w«t  tbe  flrsi    ^. \ .   ..  ^.  fo„^..«.ku  f«- 


youth  are  the  periods  most  favourable  for 
their  acquisition,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
everyone.  On  the  varied  advantages  of 
Classical  pursuits,  particularly  a«  subseiw 
vient  to  eatansive  success  in  Biblical  Lite« 
rature,  it  would  hie  superfluous  to  enter  in 
tbe  way  of  argument— -facts  have  now 
every  where  declared,  that  tbe  Biblical  and 
Classical  Scholar  must  be  combined,  to 
become  really  distinguished  and  reputable, 
—pp.  12—14. 

««Tbe  introdnction  of  J.  B.  J.  to  Ho- 

merton,  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 

1821.    This  excellent  Institution  was  pe« 

J^<rie»*«  Fa«iM,^c,  p.  86,     culiarly  adapted  to  bis  character.     Few 

«  Hi.  father    was   tbe    'Independent'  ^^^^k^^^^^'^I*"!'"?  ^°. '?l  ^fj^^^^^ 

Minialer  ia  that  town,  and  bis  mother  was  "T^  attainment,  superior  to  those  wb,ch 

a  daofhter  of  the  Ute  Mr.  Isaac  Brown  ***  P<»«»««d,  and  under  circumstance,  a  - 

•f  CodcemoaU,  CBmberlamU"-p.  5.  together  so  auspicious  and  promising.  His 

«.  «.w«»s.^HwiiHi,  ^.wwwwiHi*      p.  iM.  ^^^  feelings  and  views  of  this  event  were 

*«  Joseph  having  acquired  the  first  ele-  expressed  in  a  letter  to  myself,  from  which 

nent.  of  learning  elsewbere,  became  a  tbe  following  sentences  are  transcribed  : — 
pupil  of  bifl  fsther's.    Mr.  Jefferson  bad         <•  •  You   have  doubtless  heard,   before 

king  been  accustomed  to  the  exercises  of  this  time,  of  my  entrance  at  Homerton, 

UntioD,  and  therefore  he  was  enabled  to  which  Cook  place  on  the  17tb  January, 

nodertake  them  with  tbe  less  inconre-  This  i.  certainlv  the  most  important  step 

.1 HI,  Q^,^  ^Q  ^^  beheld  with  pc-  of  my  whole  life  hitherto,  and  one  which 


eUM  of  Joseph  and  Jane  Jeflbrson,  then 
msdeat  at  Basingstoke,  Hampshire.  He 
wa.  bom  on  tbe  3d  of  Febroary,  1803  ; 
and  the  following  line,  were  written  by 
hi.  father  expressing  hi.  feelings  on  the 
oocMion: 

*•  May  tbe  dear  Babe  before  him  lire. 

How  frail  the  tender  plant  \ 
O  may  a  gracious  Father  give. 

Each  blessing  be  may  want. 
Bat  chiefly  may  another  birth 

To  tbe  dear  child  be  given ; 
May  be  adorn  the  church  on  earth. 

And  live  with  God  in  heaven. 


♦/SM 
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inToUet  my  fntnre  happtoesi  and  usefal-  long  to  «U  parties  of  C]irittiaiii»  it  will  be 
BCCB  to  an  iacalculable  degree.  And  these  tbe  increase  of  the  Universal  Cbarch. 
grand  objects  must  be  considerablj  re-  <*  After  sucb  a  tribute  paid  to  the  com- 
taided,  without  a  vigilant  guard  against  munity  of  my  fellow  Christians,  from 
the  nuxDcroos  snares  which  so  novel  and  whom  1  am,  uevertheless,  a  Dissenter,  I 
peculiar  a  situation  presents.  Your  own  shall  not  be  charged  with  prejudice,  or 
experience  can  doubtless  testify  to  the  pre-  bigotry,  or  schism,  if  1  sute  that  there 
carious  footing  on  which  I  stand ;  and  are  reasons  which  compel  me  to  continue 
enable  yon  to  sympatbize  with  me,  when     a  Nonconformist,  which  positively  prevent 

me  from  confonning,  and  which  might  be 
of  sufficient  weight  to  require  au  actual 
secession,  had  1  been  originally  a  member 
of  the  Established  communion. 

'*  The  reasons  are  principally  founded 
on    the   ezclusiveness  of    the    National 


I  entreat  your  remembrance  and  prayers, 
—pp.  29,  30. 

He  was  ordained  at  Atterclilfe 
in  the  year  1825,  and  on  that  oc- 
casion cave  the  following  account    ?"   "^  exciusivenws  or    tne   wane 

r  ^t.  r  u*    u  •  T         Church,  with  respect  to  its  mimsters,  «■ 

of  the  reasons  ot  his  being  an  In-    cxclusiveness  which  not  only  forbids  the 
dependent. 


**  I  think  it  no  shame,  however,  to  avow 
that  the  first,  and,  perhaps,  most  effectual 
reason  for  my  dissent,  hss  been  my  birth 
and  education  among  the  Dissenters.  My 
earliest  ^associations  of  family  and  friends, 
and  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling. 


free  exercise  of  private  judgment,  but  re- 
quires aJstf  such  an  actual  uniformity  as 
seems  to  me  utterly  impracticable.  There 
are  many  facilities  afforded  to  a  minister  of 
that  church — but  however  desirable  it 
might  seem  to  me  to  dischaige  my  ministry 
in  her  communion,  so  absolute  is  the  re- 
quirement, and  so  peremptoiy  the  man- 


which  1  have  gained  from  those  early  and  date  of  subscription,  that  I  coold  by  no 
powerful  associations,  have  all  combined  means,  with  a  safe  conscience,  submit 
to  attach  me  to  the  communion  of  the  In-  myself  to  such  a  mental  bondage.  1  may 
dependent  Churclies.  When  first  religion  approve  and  admire  many  things — but  un- 
made its  grand  impressions  on  my  mind,  less  I  can  believe,  from  my  soul,  the  all 
they  were  received  in  that  communion —  and  every  thing,  1  am  excluded  by  the  in- 

when  I  desired  to  shew  forth  the  Lord's  tervention  of  a  solemn  oath and  80» 

death,  itVasin  that  couimunion— to  the  without  any  reference  to  the  constitution 

Dissenters  in  that  Denomination  I  am  be-  of  the  church,  to  its  system  of  patronage, 

holden  as  the  means  of  my  religious  life  to  ito  other  oLjectionable  parte,  1  find  my- 


and  confirmation — among  them  I  have 
found  my  lot  cast  by  Providence — ^and  I 
cannot  think  it  either  needful  or  proper 
to  forsake  the  c«)mmunion  of  my  fathers, 
in  which  I  was  born,  and  in  which  1  have 
received  all  that  has  been  given  me  of  re- 
ligious advanUge,  unless  I  were  convinced 
that  that  communion  was  fundamentelly 
erroneous  in  iu  tenett  or  ite  discipline, 


self,  as  a  minister,  m  Nonconformist  from 
necessity. 

**  Taking  into  the  account  other  se- 
rious considerations,  in  respect  of  the 
difference  between  EsUblished  ChnrcbeSy 
of  whatever  order,  and  churches  of  the 
Independent  denomination,  i  cannot  but 
think  that  the  latter  approach  more  nearly 
than  the  former  to  the  first,  the  Apostolic 


unless  it  were  a  separation  demanded  by  a     foundation.    And  although  I  am  not  pcr- 


safe  conscience,  and  compelled  upon  me 
by  adherence  to  truth  and  righteousness. 

"  Such  a  reason  for  dissent,  you  will 
pereeive,  might  very  well  consist  with  a 
great  admiration  for  the  system  of  the  Es- 
tablishment. And,  indeed,  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  Btete  my  objections  to  that  Esta- 
blishment, without  first  avowing  that  I 
see  aud  love  in  it  much  that  is  excellent, 
ipuch  that  has  descended  from  the  ancient 
Christians,  and  much  that  might,  even 
with  advantage,  be  retained  by  those  who 
are  obliged  by  other  circumstances  to  se- 
parate. And  I  must  say,  that  my  object 
in  desiring  to  be  a  minister  among  Inde- 
pendent Dissenters,  is  not  that  I  may 
make  other  men  Dissenters,  nor  that  I  may 
act  as  an  enemy  to  the  Ecclesiastical  £s- 
tablishmente  of  my  country;  but  that  I 


soaded  of  the  divine  right  of  Independency^ 
I  do  find  no  other  system  more  worthy  of 
preference,  none,  I  believe,  that  comes  to 
neariy,  in  the  whole,  to  the  standard  of 
Holy  Scripture."~pp.  75—77. 

His  sentiments  on  another  sub- 
ject we  must  extract. 

**  Imperatively  obligated,  therefore,  did 
the  subject  of  this  biography  regard  him- 
self, to  cherish  and  display  a  truly  Catholtc 
disposition.  *  His  sentiments,'  says  a 
gentleman,  who  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  knowing  him,  *  were  so  strong  and 
warm,  as  to  find  %  field  for  their  exertion 
in  relation  to  communions  widely  diverse 
from  his  own.  Thus  while,  in  cominoa 
with  many  Catholics  themselves,  be  de- 


may  be  hououred  to  make  men  Christians  tested  the  tyranny  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
— i  this  great  object  be  attained,  if  the  be  could  not  see  in  the  Latin  Church » 
grace  of  God  attend  my  endeavours,  I  am  those  abominations  which  so  many  Prates- 
sure  the  benefit  and  the  increase  will  be-  tanta  discover.      He  lamented »  what  he 
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tliongbt,  tbeunfunieisof  mostargumrats,    bred  one;  and  that  he  thinks  the 
commonly  heard  among  us  on  this  subject^    system  which  he  espouses  comes 

only  more  nearly  than  the  Esta^ 
tablished  Church  to  the  Apos- 
tolic foundation.  Assured^  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  fellow  student, 
"  that  he  regarded  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  the  sole  channel  of  modern 
ministerial  power;"  besides  several 
other  strange  and  nonsensical  whims 
about  the  mother  of  harlots.  All 
this  too  is  recorded  by  his  bio- 
grapher, without  any  note  of  won- 
der, or  expression  of  disappro- 
bation ! 

We  know  not  whether  to  give 
utterance  to  our  grief  or  onr  asto- 
nishment at  discovering  such 
things.  Alas !  for  our  churches 
and  the  cause  of  religion,  if  such 
men,  however  excellent  they  may 
be,  are  to  become  their  ministers. 
We  respect  the  honesty  of  Mr, 


He  revered  the  fihric  of  that  church,  aa 
hiring  ao  lon^    preaerred   the  essential 
tenets  of  ihe  Gospel,  and  as  so  many  agea 
the  chief  depository  of  tbe  Holy  Scrip- 
tares.     His  poetical  and  romantic  turn  of 
mind  led  him  to  adnrfre  the  character  of 
many  of  her  Institutions,  and  the  sublime 
mysticism  which  pervades  her  theology. 
He  admired  her  as  the  nurse  of  a  Inrge  and 
honoured  member  of  saints  and  martyrs ; 
And  as  the  sole  channel  of  modem  minis- 
terial power :    and  he  ardently  hoped  for 
tbe  time,  when  purified  from  all  the  effects 
of  secularising  influence,  she  might  agun 
receire    into    <one    fold'    those    rarious 
branches,  as  he  was  wont  to  call -them,  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  from  which  a  sad  ne- 
cessity had  estranged  her.     As  a  natural 
effect  of  these  sentiments,  he  detested  tbe 
low  notions,  as  he  thought  them,  regarding 
ecclet iastical  matters,  which  are  so  dear  to 
many  Nonconformists  of  this  country. 

**  He  considered  the  Apostolic  model  as 
presenting  to  our  view  one  church,  to  be 
preserved  hj  a  succession  of  ordained  mi- 
nisters, and  intended  amid  many  different 


rites  and  even  of  opinions,  to  continue  one  i^ir^„^jr  •     ow*>«r;««.  k:^  1»:»:^».  . 

communing  church,  till  the  second  coming  Jefferson   n  avowing  his  opinions  ; 

of  its  Pounder.     He  lamented  that  the  we  marvel  at  the  simpncitly  of  his 

practical  communion  was  for  a  time  gone ;  biographer,  in  regarding  them  With 

the  theoretical  he  regarded  as  remaining,  gud,  apparent  complacency  ;    but 

To  this  body,  so  continued  by  successive  . -j    S^         canahle  of  hoMinir  tL 

ordination,    he  applied   the   promises  of  ^°"®  ^®  are  capaoie  of  Uolding  a 


Christ's  presence  to  bless  his  own  institu< 
tioos,  and  preserve  from  fundamental 
error. 

«  All  this  was  in  his  mind  perfectlv  con- 
sistent with  the  two  great  principles  of 
Congregationalism — tbe  right  of  a  Chris- 
tian people  to  elect  their  own  Bishop  or 
Pastor — and  the  entire  independence,  as 
to  discipline,  of  each  church  with  its  or- 
^ned  Elder."— pp.  1 14  -116. 

These  extracts  will  convey  some 


pen,  we  shall  never  cease  to  ex- 
pose their  inconsistency,  their 
folly,  and  their  utter  repugnancy 
to  Scripture  and  to  common  sense. 
It  pains  us  to  say  a  word  that  may 
be  unpleasant  to  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  or  to  the  writer  of  his 
life ;  but  we  will  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, betray  our  trust.  Did  we 
not  regard  the  sentiments  referred 
idea  to  our  readers  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  rather  as  the  poetical  romancing 
and  of  the  style  in  which  his  me-  of  a  boy,  than  his  deliberate  opi- 
moirs  are  written.  We  have  felt  it  nions,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
to  be  our  painful  duty  to  make  the  say  that  the  individual  who  enter- 
last  two  extracts,  for  the  purpose  tained  them  did  no  credit  to  the 
of  recording  in  this  work  our  un-  place  of  his  education  or  the  body 
qualified  condemnation  of  the  sen-  to  which  he  attached  himself,  on 
timents  which  they  express,  and  such  flimsy  and  stupid  grounds, 
our  protest  that  they  be  not  con-  We  consider  the  record  of  such 
sidered  as  the  opinions  of  that  ex-  8entiments,if  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
tensive  body  to  which  their  author  pord  them,  without  endicting  them, 
and  ourselves  in  common  belong,  an  injury  done  to  our  common  pro- 
A  dissenting  minister  at  his  or-  fession.  Had  Mr.  Whitridge  con- 
dination,  telling  his  brethren  in  sidered  the  use  likely  to  be  made 
the  ministry,  and  his  congregation,  of  such  sentiments,  we  are  sure  he 
that  he  was  an  Independent  chiefly  would  rather  have  abandoned  the 
because  he  had  been   born  and    idea  of  giving  the  life  of  his  rela- 
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tive  entirely,  than  have  been  com-  «••    Perimps  a  dUelotiire  In  the  Kitore 

pelled  to  record  wfcat  we  most  say  ^*^^  ^"  ^  gmnted,  and  svcb  a  aiaelo- 

£  not  to  M,  honour,  and  which  we  ^tiL: Wtl^tod'^.  '^^ 

know  to  be  felt  by  not  a  few  who  ni«rk.  howerer,  we  may  safely  niKke  :  that 

are   interested,   exceedingly   vex-  the  probable  occasion  of  the  fatal  iUoew 

atious.      Little   did  we  expect  tci  ^^  o"*"  '«*  departed  friend,  oofrht  to  be 

find  in  our  day,   and  among  the  ff^'lT!?/!/  ^^^^  to  yonnjr  mioia. 

-             -      ^      ^^*        11  T>'         *  ter«,  to  arotd  sacnncinir  tneniirlvca  and 

descendanU  of  our  old  Dissenters,  cottinif  off  the  prospects  of  imporunt 

the  verification   of    an    old   song  asefulness.  bj  trespassm^t  on  their  physical 

which    we    remember     from     our  po^*"   and  disregarding  the  eauaea  of 

youth,  the  chorus  of  which  was  di«we."-PP.  125, 126. 

"  We're  jogging  on  to  Rome  boys."  >%%%>%%%-%»* 

Let  it  not  be  inferred,  from  these  latere  to  a  Frifnd,  cmtaiming  the 

remarks,  that  we  have  an  unfa-  Writen^t  Objeetumt  to  hu  for- 

vourable  opinion  of  the  character  »•«'  Work,  entitled,  **  Diaiognet 

or  talents  of  Mr.  Jefferson.     He  <wi.  important    SubjecU,"    pnh-^ 

was,  doubtless,  a  pious  excellent  U^ed  in    1810;    together 


young  man,  whose  learning  and  his  Reasons  for  beUeemg  in  the 

diligence,  matured  by  years  and  proper  Deitg  of  the  Son  of  Ood, 

experience,  would  have  corrected  and  the  Divine  Personality  of 

all  these  boyish  fancies.    We  are  the  Holy  Ohost,  By  James  Ha^ 


inclined  to  think  that  the  thing  is        rinyton  Boons.     London  :  Ni 

worse  in  appearance  than  it  was  in        bet  2s.  6d. 

reality.    That  he  was  better  than    ^g  introduce  this  volume  to  the 


fais  faith.  His  Lectures  on  Hebrew  attention  of  onr  readers  with  plea- 

Prophecy,  which  are  part  of  the  gu^e.    As  a  history  of  the  changea 

volume,  do  him  great  credit,  and  ^hjeh  have  occurred  in  the  au- 

show  how  closely  and  successfully  thor's  views  of  some  doctrines,  H 

he  studied  the  Scriptures.     The  jg  honourable  to  his  candour;  as 

tendency,  not  the  design,  of  the  ^  statement  of  his  reasonings  on 

two  works  now  considered,  is  to  g^veral  importent  topics,  it  is  on 

produce  by  the  one  an  unfavour-  t^e  whole  creditable  to  his  judg- 

able  opinion  of  our  churches,  by  ^ent ;  and   as  a  means  of  coun- 

the  other  an  unfavourable  opinion  teracting  the  influence  of  hia  for- 

of  the  preparation  of  our  ministers.  „er  publication,  it  haa  our  best 

We  think  the  conclusion,  in  both  ^Jahes  for  success, 
cases,  would  be  unjust,  and  there-        Although  the  case  which  gave 

fore  we  have  freely  pointed  out  occasion    to  this  publication,    is 

what  we  conceive  to  be  the  faults  „ot  unknown  to  the  public,  the 

of  these  memoirs.     With  the  ex-  yolume  before  us  presents  details 

oeptions  pointed  ont,  we  take  leave  ^hj^h  none  but  the  author  could 

in  the  words  of  Dr.  bmith.  ^.5^^^  j^„  j  f^om  which  various  cpn- 

^*  The  removal  from  the  present  state,  siderations  induce  us  to  select  the 

of  soch  persona  as  Booker- Morell-and  following  passages  :— 
Jefferson,  from  whose  preserved  lives  it  o  r         d 

was  reasonnble  to  expect  services  of  on-         "  When  it  pleased  the  Eternal  Spirit 

confmon  value  to  the  greatest  interests  of  to  convince  me,  I  tnist,  of  my  lost  e&tate 

man,  and  the  glorions  designs  of  our  Divine  and  condition  as  a  ainnir,  both  by  oa- 

Redeemer,  is,  ipdeed,  among  the  painfally  tore  and  bypraotice,  and  to  lead  mttmm 

perplexing  of  providential  mysteries.    Un-  one  condemned  by  the  law,  and  aclf-con- 

qnestionably  our  duty  is  to  adore  and  sub-  demned  by  my  own  conscience,  to  the 

mit.    Of  the  rectitude,  wisdom  and  mercy  croas  of  the  Son  of   God,  for  pardon, 

of  Hisr,  whose   appointments  these  sad  righteoosiiess,  and  for  eternal  life:  wheia 

avents  are,  it  i«  impossible  for  a  Christian  aa  one  atterly  hopelesa  and  belpltss,   I 

to  doubt :    bat  the  motives  of  particular  was  brooght  to  feoonnce  all  •thcr  di 

dispensations  we  must  leave,  as  an  investi'  pendance  than  thait  which  spmnc  iroi 

gation  infinitciy  too  high  and  too  deep  for  the  life  and  death   of  the  Lord  Jesi 


1827.]  V  Review  of  Books: — ^JSwnu'f  Letters  to  a  Frigid,  '201 

Chriit,  most  oertMnljTy  I  held  the  ugoally  tion.    And  although  I  thought  ^thftt  I  saw 

receired  optoion  of  three  Divine  Persons  what  sometimes   appeared  to  me  as  un* 

in   one    Godhead.      My   miniiitr^,   also^  settled^    and  sometimes  as  contradictory 

when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Establish-  statements,  yet,  as  in  many  parts  ther^ 


meat,  broadly  proclaimed  the  same  troth. 
It  iras,  indeed,  of  such  a  nature,  as 
little  to  agitate  questions  of  any  sort  in 
relation  to  polemic  divinity.  I  was  situ- 
ated among  a  simple,  affectionate,  and. 


was  an  evident  leaning  to  the  indwelling 
scheme,  and  in  some  a  real  defence  of 
it,  it  can  excite  but  little  wonder^  if 
the  .violence  of  my.  oppositiou  began  ia- 
seosibly  to  abate.     It  cannot,  at  least,  l-e 


for  the  most  part,  very  poor  people.     It     considered  as  very  strange,  if  1  no  longer 


had  pleased  the  Lord,  in  his  sovereign 
mercy,  to  bless  the  word  to  the  souls 
of  sinners.  I  beheld  many  around  me 
earnestly  asking.  What  mu&t  I  do  to  be 
saved? — others  led  to  receive  Christ  as 
all  their  hope  for  time  and  eternity — 
others  living  upon  the  fulness  of  that 
Saviour,  whom  they  had,  through  grace, 
received,  and  adorning,  as  through  the 
same  grace,  with  but  very  few  exceptions, 
they  still  adorn  that  doctrine  which  they 
professed.  Of  other  Chrtstians  we  saw 
but  little.  To  the  religious  world  we 
were,  in  a  great  degree,  minister  and 
people,  alike  strangers,  unknowing  and 
uoknown.  No  wonder,  then,  if  at  such 
a  period  of  my  life,  disputable  questions 
concerning  the  niceties  of  auy   point  in 


thought  that  such  a  scheme  iuvolved  a 
denial  of  the  real  deity  of  our  Lord, 
when  one,  whom  I  had  never  heard 
charged  with  such  a  denial,  appeared  so 
decidedly,  in  some  parts  of  his  works, 
to  favour  it.  CertHin,  howevef,  it  is,  his 
mode  of  reasoning  greatly  settled,  'or 
rather  let  me  say,  greatly  unsettled,  my 
mind.  And  if  be  had  himself  any  definite 
ideas  of  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  most  true  it  is,  he  was  in  no 
small  degree  the  means  of  leadinjg  ma 
to  a  denial  of  any  such  distinction.  If 
he  had  been  a  man  of  less  piety,  betrayed 
less  sweetness  of  spirit,  shown  less  skill 
in  argnment,  exhibited  less  power  of  re- 
search, 1  had,  perhaps,  been  less  influ- 
enced  by  him.    And  yet,  my  dear  Sir* 


theology,  but  little  occupied  cither  my  how  little  has  all  this  really  to  do,  in 
mind  or  theirs.  1  preached  to  them,  as  the  absence  of  direct  testimony  from  the 
far  as  I  knew  it,  the  total  corruption  of  word  of  God,  with  settling  an  inquiry 
man's  nature — the  necessity  of  a  new  about  a  scriptural  truth  !  In  1819»  con- 
birth  nnto  righteousness  and  true  holi-  eluding  my  views  on  the  subject  to   be 


settled,  I  was  induced  to  publish ;  and 
next  to  the  holding  of  such  opinions, 
the  publishing  of  them  to  others,  is  what 
I  the  most  deeply  and  bitterly  regret." — 
pp.  24—32. 


The  principles  which  our  an- 
ther was  thus  led  to  embrace,  are 


aess — God's  everlasting  love  to  his  r.burch 
and  people — the  doctrine  of  imputed  righ- 
teousness— and  the  necessity  of  real  sane- 
tification :  and,  in  all  this,  sc  t  forth  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  per- 
sonally and  distinctly  sustaining  covenant 
offices  in  the  economy  of  salvation." — 
'*  Soon  after  my  leaving  the  Establish- 
ment, however,  and  my  settling  in  Lon-  g^tpj  ^g  follows, 
don,  circamstanccs  occurred  which  I 
need  not  detail,  but  which  led  me  to  «« The  gygtem  which  I  had  been  led 
oppose  cerUin  sutements,  which  went  to  to  adopt,  in  referfeuce  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
assert,  that  Jesus  the  man  was  God  by  Christ,  has  been  usually  termed  the  in- 
tbc  indweUing  of  the  Father.  This  was  dwelling  scheme,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
toward  the  close  of  1817.  And  it  was  new  theory;  but  this  consideration  is  but 
not  tUl  I  descended  into  the  arena  of  lutle  in  its  favour.  It  supposes  the  Fa- 
controversy,  that  J  began  to  discover  ther  to  have  taken  his  Son,  the  man 
how  little  I  had  really  entered  into  the     Christ   Jesus,  into  an  union  with  him- 


lelfy  so  close  and  indissoluble,  as  that 
the  Son  had  thereby  a  relative  right  to 
all  the  glories  of  the  Godhead,  is  in  con- 
sequence a  partaker  of  re*al  deity,  is  de* 


minnte    consideration  of  the    question; 
that  I  had,  indeed,  in  the  years  that  were 
past,  embraced  simply  what  I  saw  was 
rimply  revealed,  and  the  truth  of  which     _____  _ 

I  felt  so  needfnl  to  my  own  soul;    but     cTared  to  be'^God,  and  is  God."— p'23. 

that,  as  it  regarded  the  subtle  genius  of 

an  opponent,    or  the  real  argument  of 

the  point,  or  those  nice  distinctions  which 

the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devi&cd  upon 

the  subject,   I  had  never  once  regarded 

them."—"  In  1818,  some  of  Dr.  Watts's 

works  fell  into  my  hands.    I  read  them 

with  that  portion    of  respect  which   the 

high  esteem  I  entertained  for  his  talents, 

and  the  real  veneration   I    held  for  his 


«<  What  he  meant  by  *  the  Spirit,'  is 
not  indeed  very  clear  and  obvious  :  some- 
times he  speaks  of  the  Holy  Ghost  na 
the  unction  of  God,  Sometimes  as  the 
power,  sometimes  as  the  influence  of 
God ;  at  others,  as  if  the  fc>pirit  were  the 
Father  himself.  In  short,  Biblicus  did 
not  deny  the  actual  need  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence upon  the  soul,  in  order  to  salva- 


piety,  were  naturally  calculated  to  inspire.*  tion,  but  be   denied  the  distinct  person^ 
I  read  them  macb,  and  with  no  little  atten-     ality  of  the  Spirit  of  God."-*- pp.  92,  93. 
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It  is  matter  of  regret,  rather    sent  day,  let  us  follow  onr  author 


in  the  account  of  bis  restoration 
to  a  sounder  state  of  mind,  and 
more  correct  sentiments. 


"  As  a  proof  to  yoii,*'  he  remarks, 
**  bow  little  1  was  really  couscious  to 
myself  of  the  actual  tendeocy  of  my  owa 

frinciples,    I  would  observe,  that  when 
was  broadly   charged  with   holdiofc  s 


than  of  surprise,  to  find  that  the 
writings  of  one,  so  justly  esteemed 
as  Dr.  Watts,  were  the  means  of 
misleading  an  .inquirer  on  points 
so  momentous.  For  his  practical 
and  devotional  productions,  few 
authors  have   so    large   a   claim 

upon  the  gratitude  of  Christians.  , .  ^    .      *   ,.    ^    .  r>  ^ 

if..*  «k«.f  \»of^k:..»  fK-»  .»»i;<k  ^r  system,  which  viewed  the  SawoMr  as  God 
But  that,  catching  the  mama  of  indeed  by  name,  hat  as  a  mere  man  by 
the  day,  he  shpuld  daringly  at-  nature,  and  with  an  entire  denial  of  the 
tempt  to  penetrate  th.e  unrevealed  real  glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
peculiarities  of  the  divine  exist-  economy  of  redemption,  such  a  chaiire 
ence.  aad  still  more  that  he  should  tF^^^^^^i^  T.  ^Jf  ^ d^S 
have  scattered  his  hazardous  spe- 
culations indiscriminately  abroad, 
are  facts  which  the  warmest  ad- 
mirers of  his  piety  and  genius 
cannot  but  deplore.  To  investi- 
gate and  ascertain  the  amount  of  could  not  but  respect.  I  was  led  by  it 
Scripture  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  order  that  our  faith  may 
rest  on  divine  authority,  is  the 
duty  of  a  disciple;  to  speculate 
and  infer,  and  construct  hypo- 
theses, whether  applauded  as  or- 
thodox, or  branded  as  heretical, 
is  the  arrogance  of  impiety.  On 
Questions  of  pure  revelation,  a 
oevout  and  holy  temper  requires 
us  as  much  to  restrain  curiosity 
from  prying  beyond  the  hallowed 
recora,  as   to  exercise  diligence 


and  most  solemn  impression  upon  my 
mind,  and  I  well  recollect  my  secret  con- 
viction, that  if  such  was  really  my  sys« 
tern,  it  could  norer  be  true.  But  when 
this  charge  was  again  and  again  repeated, 
and  that  too  by  mauy  whose  optoions  I 


seriously,  and  I  trust  prayerfully,  to  re- 
view my  scheme  aUogether,  and  narrowly 
to  surrey  the  ground  on  which  it  had 
ventured  to  stand.  This  I  did  at  inter- 
vals, for  o  period  of  obmit  three  yean,  that 
is,  till  towards  the  middle  of*  1823.  And 
what  was  the  effect  ?  I  began  to  find  th« 
ground,  which  1  once  thought  so  strong, 
seemed  to  tremble  under  me.  Inscead  of 
a  rock,  which  I  once  esteemed  it  to  be, 
I  discovered  it  to  be  the  sand,  or  raiher 
some  treacherous  morass,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  the  whole  flibric  with  in- 
evitable ruin.  My  former  view  was  found 
to  be  unscriptural  and  most  dangerous, 
and   my  mind  was  gradually,  but  firmly. 


in   surveying,    and    appreciating,  ""^!?  ^"  *.** Vu^'"!*^''''"' •i'^tK  ^ 

^1        •      •        au     •   u     "^           *u   !  nod  the  Holy  Ghost  are,  with  the  Father, 

and  enjoying,  the  inheritance  that  j,„,y^  properly,  personally  God.    In  coni 

It  offers  to  our  acceptance.    Could  sequence  of  this.  I  inserted,  in  oae  of  the 

the  mqdus  subnstendi  of  what  are  monthly  magazines  in  1823,  a  brief,  but 

called  the  divine   persons  in  the  ^"^  unreserved  retracution  of  my  former 

njuju              11       j_  sentiments,    and    X    need  scarcely   add. 

Godhead,  be  as  clearly   demon-  j,^    ^t  up  the  remaining  copies  of  the 

strated     as     any    proposition    m  work.    But  can  I  evejr  forget  the  solema 

£uclid,  it   might   prove  an    illus-  conviction,  which  was  now  presented  to 

trious  triumph  of  philosophy,  but  ?y  consideration  .^    Sensible  as,  I  tniat, 

after  all  would  invnlvp  nn  <»TPr  '  *™»  and  ever  shall  be,  of  the  mercy  and 

auer  an  wouia  involve  no  exer-  ^^  q^j^  ^^^^  „y  undersundim?  was 

eise  of  religion,  no  subjection  of  not  permitted  to  remain  in  that  darkneaa 

soul  to  the  authority  of  God.     On  which  once  surrounded  it,  as  to  this  in* 

the   other   hand,   the^  temerity    of  cxpressibly  important  truth ;   infinite  as 

peculation  «p«n  this  awfol  sub-  L^^Ao?  G'St1h.rJ:SlS 

ject,  has,  from  very  early  ages  of  compassion  that  was  dUplayed  towards 

the  church,   proved   the   bane   of  me,  yet  was  the .  discovery  itself,  1  may 

Christian  simplicity^   the  prolific  ^^"^X  *^^»  ^^  *  nature  the  moat  affecting 

-            -  -  to  my  own  soul,  and  accompanied  wi^ 

the  most  puogeut  regret."— pp.  18—21. 


mother   of  hateful  passions   and 
destructive  errors. 

But  not  to  indulge  in  reflec- 
tions which  are  little  called  for 
by  the  happier  temper  of  the  pre- 


The  pteceding  extracts  present 
pur  readers  with  a  distinct  aad 
candid  statement  of  the  affisctasf^ 


1827.]  Rem9m  of  Bookt:^BiMm^$  L6Her$  to  a  Friend. 


CMe,  wbich  our  author  lays  before 
the  pUbii€.  That  case  sug^g^ests 
▼arions  reflectioDs.  The  specious- 
ness  of  error ;  the  e%il  of  unwar- 
raoted  speculations  on   the  ^eat    ments,  that  the  doctrines  which^he 
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the  force  of  his  remarks ;  but  there 
are  few  candid  and  judicious  stu* 
dents  of  the  sacred  volume,  who 
will  not  conclude  from  his  argii^. 


truths  of  religion;  the  value  of 
theological  studies,  systematically 
pursued,  to  candidates  for  the 
christian  ministry;  and  the  danger 
of  precipitate  decisions,  on  points 
which  contravene  the  generally 
adopted  opinions  of  Christians  in 
all  ages — are  topics  illustrated  in 
the  instance  before  us,  on  which 
the  younger  part  of  our  readers 
especially,  would,  upon  such  an 
occasion^  do  well  to  indulge  their 
self-api^lieatory  meditations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume 
is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
leasonings'  by  which  the  author's 
mind  was  happily  restored  to  a 
belief  of  the  generally  received 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  To  enter 
on  a  minute  examination  of  those 
reasonings,  is  not  required  by  the 


advocates  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible.  We  must  content  our* 
selves  with  submitting  a  single  in- 
stance on  each  of  the  great  points 
in  question. 

**  Next  to  John  i.  1.  I  tbiok  tUat  Phil, 
ill.  4.— 11.  was  the  most  deeply  impreased 
upon  my  miQd.^lii  considering  the  whole 
of  this  interesting  portion  of.  dmne  troth, 
1  remar1(ed  especially  these  three  points* 
First,  That  there  was  a  manifest  antithesis 
in  the  passage.  Otir  Lord  was  in  *  fashion 
as  a  man,'  he  was  <  in  the  form  of  God .' 
But  be  was  truly  and  properly  man,  and 
not  merely  man  in  name ;  so,  by  all  fair- 
nes  of  reasoning,  he  waa  truly  and  pus- 
p§rly  God,  and  not  merely  God  In  name. 
Secciuify,  I  was  led  to  infer,  that  if  our 
Lord  had  been  in  himself  of  a  nature 
inferior  to  the  Father,  he  must  neceaaarily 
haTc  thought  it  robbery,  yea,  the  greatest 
of  all  robberies,  to  bare  made  himself 
equal  with  the  Either,  and  to  have  taken 
_     __  _____       fr*>™  Jehovah  that  glory  which  the  law 

not  present  himself  as  the  cbam-  God,  and  lum  mly  $haU  thou  ser?*.'  f 
pion  of  the  momentous  doctrine  in  reasoned  thus,  if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
question,  but  as  the   memorialist    in  himself  the  man,  though  we  allow,  for 

cjf  hi,  own  mental  eserciBes,  aad  ;rrrV.t;;dt{i.%:ri'"on^':!!; 

the  opponent  or  erroneous  senti-  the  Father,  yet,  as  it  regards  himself,  h* 

ments    previously    published    by  is  so  far  from  being  equal  with  the  Father* 

himself.       How   far   he   has    sue-  ^bat  he  is  inconceivably^  yea,  it^Uely  ia« 

ceeded  in  the  latter  capacity,  we    fejior  to  the  Father.  Touching  his  huma. 

^^     "•  ^ r        J'  nity,  or  rather  bis  office  as  Mediator,  our 

have  not  the  means  ot  ascertain-  Lo^d  says, «  My  FaUier  is  greater  than  L' 

ing,   stnee  his  former  publication  If,  then,  he  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 

never  came   in  our  way ;    but  if  eqaal  with  God,  while  the  expression  im- 

a  correct  opinion  may  be  formed  P"*^»'  '"^*^«^'  that  he  had  a  nature  inferior 


from  references  made  to  it  in  the 
volume  before  us,  he  has  found 
himself  abundantly  competent  to 
refute  its  erroneous  positions.  The 
author's  reasonings  in  behalf  of  the 
proper  divinity  of  the  Son,  and 
the  distinct  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  indicate  an  honest  and  de- 
vout state  of  mind;  an  anxious 
desire  to  ascertain  the  genuine 
sense  of  scripture  testimonies,  and 


to  the  dirine,  it  implies  also  that  he  had 
another  nature,  equally  with  the  Father, 
namely,  tbe  diTine.  Thirdkff  I  observed 
that  the  Apostle  begins  by  exhorting  the 
Philippians  with  *  look  not  erery  man  on 
his  oum  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others ;  lei  this  mind  be  in  you, 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesua;  and  then 
elucidates  his  meaning,  by  shewing  how 
the  Lord  Jesus  looked  not  on  his  own 
things,  namely,  by  diresting,  or  rather 

emptying  himaelf  (eirev^Mre)  of  the  ex* 
ternal  glory  of  the  Godhcao,  while  that 
rhich  he  did  look  upon,  was  the  foriom 


an  implicit  deference  to  the  die-  condition  of  the  church  given  him  to  sare* 

tales  of  revelation.     Some  readers  But  the  whole  force  of  this  reasoning  ap- 

may  heailate  to  admit  his  inter-  ^^^J^Ll^^^H^",^^^ 

pietation  or  a  few  passages,  and,  head."— pp.47— 51. 

oecasi<MiaUy»  be  unable  to  perceive  **  My  mind  thos  bcooBiiqg  satisfied  thai 

2  D  2 
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the  Jloly  Spirit  was  a  peraooal  agent,  my  jy^atk  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 

Rom.  viii.  27.  gave.  Tinder  the  divine  bless-  JJantel  WiUoUt  A.M.,   Vtcarof 

ing,  complete  conviction  to  my  mind. — I  Islington^  '  pp.  40.     Wilson, 

felt  that  if  any  one  thing  were  ascribed  to  2.   The  Convictions  and  Bcpecta- 

i.o'tMs  s  rhivXrT'iiirei  i«»  <»/  **«  f «^r*  -fob:  a 

personality  would  necessarily  be  proved.  ^rmon  on   the  JJecease   of  Uts 

And  io  this  verse  I  clearly  discerned  such  Royal  Highness  Frederick  Duke 

a  distincUon.     For  the  Holy  Spirit  is  qf  York,  preached  at  the  EngUsh 

there  r^resentcd  as  raHking  intercession  Chapel,  Paris,  on  Sunday,  Janu^ 

SOT  the  SKinis  mth  the  FatUr,    Here,  tlien,  ^'       -n      n         r       •      -or 

was  a.  manifest  distinction  from  the  Pa-  ^^  21*      By  Rev.  Leusu    Way, 

ther  VDilh  whom  he  pleads-,  and  from  the  A.  M,     pp,  27.      Hatchard. 

MintM/ur  wham  he  pleads.    And  tlijit  he  is  3  and  4.  The  Tkars  of  David  and 

distinguished  from  the  Sou,  on  the  ground  ^^^    p       ^      ^    ^f^     q            ^j 

of  whose  finished  work  he  pleads,  was  as  ^,,                 j     m-l              a      -ovl's 

evident,  by  comparing  John  xiv.  16.  in  i!™^'    "*"*     '^    9^^'      ntiUe 

which  be  is  called  another  Comforter,  or  Throne :    two    Sermons    on    the 


Advocate.    This  wa5  solid  ground  to  rest  Death  qf  His    Royal  Highness 

upon.     And  the  more  I  look  at  it,  the  ^^g  jHc^g  of  York  and  Albany, 

lAorc  solid  does  it  appear.    Here  was  not  u^    o^      j/        j-      jj-       n      -a 

only  a  personal  act,  an  act  in  which  do  ^'  *«•  oelwered  ti»  tne  ITartsh 

one  but  a  penoo  could  be  really  engaged.  Churches  of  St.  Leonard^  Shore- 

but  here  was  the  act  of  one  who  must  be  diich,  and  St.  Olave,  Southwark, 

pj^rsonally  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  ^  Sunday,  Jan.  21,  1827.     By 

that,  because  be  intercedes  with  the  Fa-  /««             mr..^*            mr   a      r^ 

then    J*  would  be  impottible  here  to  say  U  U  J  nomas  Mortimer,   M.  A.,  MAC- 

tfte  Foiher  intereedmg ;  for  if  so.  the  Father  turer  of  the  Said  Churches,  pp.  40. 

would  intercede  with  himself.  When  such  Seeley. 

•uf^'lw^P*"- "•  ^- " ''v*'?^^^' *5  P?'"  ^-    ^    Nation*s    Bereavement:    a 

sible  -that  it  may  be  replied,  The  Father  o^         .^         i^^  j^  r*    *!-  cs^.^^ 

draws,  (Johnvi.44.)byhisSpirit.through  ^on preached %n  Castle  Street 

Christ,  unto  himself.     But  here  such  a  Chapel,  Launceston,  on  Sunday 

mode  of  interpretation  is  impossible/*—^  Evening,  Jan.  21,  1827,  to  the 

pp.  103-105.  Memory  of  His  Royal  Highness 

The  volume  closes  with  a  letter,  Frederick  Duke  of  York.     By 

declaring,  that  the  author  has  al-  J*   Barfett.    pp.  32.      Simpkin 

ways    steadily  maintained    '*  the  c^od  Marshall. 

{personal  sanctification  of  the  be-  6.  A   Sermon,    occasioned   by    the 

iever  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness;**  Death  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 

and  another,  suggesting  cautions  Duke  of  York,  preached  at  Mill 

and  directions  to    inquirers   who  Street  Ckavel,   Winoanton.     By 

are  perplexed  on  the  momentous  Rev,   J.  A,  Paterson,   pp.  28. 

doctrines  on  wbtch  it  treats.  Holdsworth. 

We  unite  with  Mr.  E  in  devout  7.    A   Sermon,  occaeioned  by  the 

acknowledgments  to  the  Author  Death  of  his  late  Royal  Highneee 

of  his   recovery  from  error,  and  Frederick  Duke  of    York    atsd 

doubt  not  that  his  volume  will  be  Albany,  6rc.  Sfc.     By  the  Rev. 

read  by  many  with  pleasure  and  Thomas  Macconnell,  Minister  jof 

advantage.  the  Presbyterian  Church,    Gqs^ 

port.    Simpkin  and  Marshall. 


*^  %>%%'%%%  v%«/« 


_  That    the    Enslish    people    are 

SERMONS    ON    THE     DEATH    OV  ^,„      ,       ^^j^  Jj   j^  g,^  P^^^^^. 

HIS    ROYAL    HIGHNESS    THE  ^y^^J^  \^^  ^f  government,  is  a 

DCKE  OF  YORK.  ^^^^  ^^j^,,  Ae'^annals  of  their 

1.     Death    the    Last  Enemy:    a  past     history    demonstrate,    and 

Sermon  preached  at  the  Parish  which  to  this  day  is  exhibited   in 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  hlington,  the   lively   sympathy   and    loyal 

on  Saturday,  January  20,  1827,  interest  they  discover  in  all  those 

-    on  the  Occasdon  of  the  hmmted  events    which    really    aflfect    the 
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prosperity  of  the  reigning  family,  to  forget  than  to  remember.     His 
Exempted y  however,  from  the  ab-  death,  was  neither    premature  or 
surd  affectation  of  intense  emotion,  unexpected,  nor    did  it   occur  at 
which  their  French  neighbours  dis*  one  of  those  critical  junctures  in 
play  at  every  trivial  circumstance  our  history,   which   made    it  the 
which   may  occur  in  the  palaces  precursor  of  calamities  to  the  na- 
of  their    princes,   the  feelings  of  tion.      As    Commander-in-Chief, 
the   British  people  are  generally  indeed,  he  .seemed  the  admiration 
regulated   by  a  rational   estimate  of  the  country  ;  but  that  fact  does 
of  the   extent  of   the   royal  ca-  not  furnish  a  theme,  on  which  a 
lamity,  and  when  a  bereavement  minister  of  "  the  Prince  of  Peace" 
does  occur  which  demands  their  can  dilate  with  complacency,  when 
grief,   they    give   utterance    to   a  the  tears  of  the  widows  and  the 
manly  sorrow,  such  as  would  be-  orphans  of  those  who  perished  in 
come  a  father's  or  a  sister's  grave,  the  fields  of  blood,  are  not  yet 
Thus  in  the  death  of  the  Princess  wiped  away.     It  does  not,  there- 
Charlotte,    there  was  a  peculiar  fore,  surprise  us,  that  amongst  the 
combination  of  circumstances,  cal-  several  discourses  which  have  ap- 
culated  to  aroase  and  interest  the  peared  to  honour  the  memory  of 
public  feeling.     Every  thing  con-  the  noble  Duke,  and  to  exhibit  the 
neoted  with  die  individual  herself,  moral  instruction  involved  in  his 
independently  of  her  rank,  con-  decease,    that  we    have  not  met 
curred  to  produce  the  profoundest  with   any   piece  of  distinguished 
emotion  :  as  heiress. to  the  British  excellence.  Indeed,  it  is  our  pain- 
throne,    the   nation   regarded  her  Cul  duty  to  state,  that  of  all  the 
with    an    honourable    pride  —  an  sermons  named  at  the  head  of  this 
event  was    daily  expected  which  article,  that  by  the  Vicar  of  Isling- 
every    heart  had    prepared  itself  ton  alone  rises  above  mediocrity, 
to  welcome  with  rapture;  in  one        Mr.  Wilson's  sermon  is  found- 
moment  the  hope  of  the  kingdom  ed    on  the  words   of    St    Paul, 
was  crushed,  and  the  joy  ready  ''  The     last    enemy    that    shall 
for  utterance,  and  just  waiting,  as  be  destroyed  is  death,"   and  its 
it  were,   the  signal  of  expression  perusal  anorded  us  sincere  plea- 
was  transformed  into  anguish   as  sure.     The  known  loyalty  oi  the 
sincere  and  poignant,  as  if  every  preacher   led   us  to  anticipate   a 
subject  of    the    realm   had   been  laboured   panegyric  on    the  cha- 
called  to   sustain   some  domestic  racter  of  the   Royal   Duke,  ajid 
calamity.      On  that  occasion,   as  especially  on  the  last  display  of 
was  natural,    piety  and  genius  of  his  senatorial  powers;  but  Mr.  W. 
the  highest  order  combined  their  prudently  avoided  that  topic   on 
exertions  to  interpret  the  language  which  the  publicmind  isso  painfully 
of  the  event,  ana  embalm  the  me-  divided,  and  with  exemplary  soli- 
mory  of  the  illustrious  dead.    The  citude  for  the  highest  interests  of 
decease  of  the  late  heir  presump-  his  auditors,  directed  their  attention 
tive  to   the  throne  of  the  British  in  a  strain  of  Christian  eloquence 
empire,  was  not  an  event  calcu-  to  the  Saviour,  by  whom  even  the 
lated  thus  powerfully  to  awaken  destroyer  shall  die. 
public  sympathy,  or  to  excite  the 
energies  of  extraordinary   minds.        ''  ^""^  ?"  f J**'  Tnoumfnl  topics  on  wh.ch 

J      r.  I       u  *.         au  ^®  »*®^®  dwelt,  are  but  concessions — am- 

in  Ills  personal   character,   there  p^e  indeed,  but  still  only  concessions  to 

was    nothing    which     raised     him  the  feebleness  of  man.     it  is  the  hiirhcst 

above  the  benevolence,  virtue,  and  g^^ory  of  Christianity  to  triumph  over  them 

intelligence  of  his  less  noble  coun-  f'    ^^f  paseos  amongst  the  ruins  of  the 

.  *  J  u     al  A     J-  A-  **^^  ^'^^  plants  her  banner  m  the  midst. 

trymen,    and    much    that    distin-  sh^  ^^f^nda  in  the  field  of  death  and  snr- 

Jtifshed   bis   life,   it  is  morcr  loyal  reys  the  whole  melancholy  scene,  and  pre^ 


Review  of  Books: — Sermoni  on  the  Diath  of  [April^ 

The  sermon  of  Mr.  Way  was 
preached  in  Paris,  from  the  words 
of  the  Patriarch,  **  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth;''  and  is 
mainly  distinguished  by  the  awk* 
ward  introduction  of  that  gentle- 
man's opinions  on  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ,  a  topic  which  is 
BOW  so  frequently  obtruded  on 
thenotice.of  the  public,  that  we 
must  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
recording  our  sentiments  on  that 
startling  hypothesis.  These  spe* 
culations  introduce  the  following 
reference  to  his  late  Royal  High- 
ness,  which  will  put  our  resders 
in  possession  of  Mr.  W.'s  views 
of  that  question,  the  discussion* of 
which  he  dezlerousiy  avoided. 

**  Be  asrared,  ray  brethren,  it  is  do 
*  cooninfcly  ^deriied  fkbie,'  no  privnte  in* 
terpretatioD  of  propbeqr,  no  rerivnl  of  an 
exploded  heresy,  which  1  am  thus  ear* 
neatly  recom mending  to  your  attention  : 
bnt  it  is  the  word  ofctemal  truth,  the 
ftdth  of  the  primitive,  and  the  hope  of  the 
Protestant  cbureh  ;  and,  tbeiefore,  speak* 
ing  to  yon  over  the  tomb  of  a  priDce, 
who,  whatever  might  be  justly  advanced 
in  commendation  of  his  public  or  priTate 
character,  either  as  a  commander  ooder 
wboee  adminstration  the  arms  of  Engiaod 
have  been  blessed  by  Providence  with  such 
signal  and  unexampled  victory;  or  as  a 
person  of  such  excellent  family  affections, 
tliat  he  honoured  bis  royal  father  whether 
living  or  dead,  and  loved  his  reigdiag- 
brother  above  his  own  ri^t  of  sacccasioa 
to  the  crown  ;  it  is  ray  duty  to  commend 
him  to  you,  to  onr  country,  and  to  pos- 
terity, as  A  Protestant  Prikce,  who  feIC 
and  understood  whereon  that  his  right  -fd 
succession  rested  for  its  basis,  and  who 
had  pledged  himself,  in  his  place  aa  a 
senator,  to  protect  and  maintain  it  in  his 
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paivs  her  anthem  of  triumph. .  She  arms 
her  followers  to  meet  their  direct  enemy, 
and  face  him  with  all  his  malignity,  all 
bis  tenors,  all  his  busts.  She  presents  a 
bright  hope,  which  sustains  the  fainting 
heart  und^r  'the  sepanition  of  so^l  and 
body,  and  prepares  it  for  its  appearance  at 
the  bar  of  judgment,  and  the  solemn  and 
definitive  award— nay,  she  makes  every 
obstarle  subordinate  and  iostramental  to 
her  own  higher  triumph. 

«  Behold  the  Saviour !  He  is  bom  to 
conqner  Satan,  sin,  and  death.  He  is 
manifested  to  destroy  the  foorks  of  the  devil. 
He  dies  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  that 
he  may  expiate  that  sin  of  which  death 
it  the  sentence ;  he  descends  into  the 
grave  and  enters  the  land  of  darkness, 
that  he  may  grapple  with  the  tyrant  in 
His  own  dominions;  he  rises  triumphant 
firom  the  tomb,  that  he  may  spaU  prmct- 
paUties  and  powen,  and  make  a  theio  of  them 
openly.  He  is  now  before  the  throne  of 
God  pursuing  bis  conquest;  nor  will  he 
cease  till  death  the  last  enemy  shall  be 
abolished  and  destroved* 

**  Yet,  Jestis  is  the  mighty  conqueror. 
No  other  person  than  this  glorious  and 
'  divine  Mediator  could  have  executed  the 
gigantic  task.  An-angel't-  arm  could  not 
have  sufficed.  Millions  of  angels  and 
archangels  would  have  failed  in  the  at^ 
tempt.  When  he  saw  that  there  toas  no  one, 
saith  the  sacred  Prophet,  and  wondered  that 
thire  was  no  •  Intercesnr,  then  his  own  arm 
brmight  salvation  unto  him,  and  his  righteous^ 
neu  it  sustained  him.  A  Redeemer  was  re- 
quired mightv  to  save, — one  capable  of 
making  satisfactron  to  the  divine  justice, 
capable  of  bearing  and  taking  away  sin,- 
capable  of  reversing  the  sentence  of  con* 
demnation,  and  of  meriting  forgivenesa 
and  everlasting  life.  A  Saviour  was  re- 
quired firho  was  capable  of  overthrowing 
Satan,  and  of  rescuing  captive  man  from 
the-  grasp,  and  bondage,  and  serritade  of 
sin— one  who  could  seise  the  keys  of  hell 
and  of  death,  unlock  the  dark  prison  of 
the  tomb,  and  bring  forth  to  life  and 
immortality,  those  who  had  been  fettered 


and  imprisoned  in  the  doleful  obscurity  of     phice  as  a  sovereign.    And  as  he 


ti^e.  grave. 

«  And  all  this  the  Son  of  God  accom- 
plished. By  his  death  he  destroyed  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil. 
By  the  very  act  of  dying  he  overcame  death 
itself ;  by  yielding  for  am  instant  to  the 
assault  of  the  foe,  he  subjected  him  under 
his  feet ;  by  expiring  on  the  cross  a  prey 
to  the  powers  of  darkness,  be  defeated 
all  their  malice  and  rescued  man  from 
their  chains.  And  thus,  by  a  stupendous 
miracle  of  grace,  the  very  means  by  which 
Satan  seemed  to  triumph,  were  turned  to 
his  overthrow^  and  by  the  one  meritorious 
4eath  of  Christ  the  whole  dominion  and 
rule  of  death  was  broken  and  subdued."*— 
pp.  16—18. 


much  of  the  military  talent,  and  moie  of 
the  civil  and  domestic  vnrtues  4>f  Oemaa^ 
nicus  Caesar,  1  am  led,  by  association,  to 
adopt  a  sentence  from  the  funeral  oration 
pronounced  over  thai  imperial  geoeraf,  of 
whom  it  waa  said,  aa  it  may  be  of  tbe 
deceased,  that  even  '  they  that  were 
unknown  to  him  will  lament  his  loas.* 
There  will  be  occasion  for  lameniatioa  ia 
the  senate,  and  a  call  for  the  enactmcat 
of  laws.  And  thia  is  tbe  chief  office  oC 
frienda — not  to  follow  the  departed  tritli 
idle  lamentations ;  but  to  call  to  recollec- 
tion his  desires,  and  faithfully  to  execute 
his  commissions. 

«  Aad  may  the  words  once  uptkmtg 
and  the  resolution  once  expr^tted,  if  bka 


idw.] 
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wbo  is  BOW  losi  to  Um  chnrch  as  irdl  as 
to  tbe  state,  though  censured  by  some  as 
frremttDre  in  bis  lifetime,  be  now  saoc- 
tioQed  soil  sealed  by  death,  and  sound  as 
8  varatflf  Toioe  to  tbe  ears  of  those  who 
tmr  hereafter  hold  his  station,  or  supply 
bti  place,  whether  in  the  senate  or  on  the 
tbrooe ;  lest  they  should  lend  their  aid  to 
a  measure  which  might  prove  the  death' 
warrant  of  the  ccnttitution,  the  safeguard 
whereof  is,  that  its  power  eaanot  be  Tested 
io  the  haoda  of  its  avowed  and  inrelerate 
eoenies. 

'*  We  have  long  prospered  ss  a  Protcs- 
tuit  nation,  under  princes  of  the  Protes- 
tut  snooeasioo ;  and  if,  instead  of  learing 
God.  we  follow  after  them  that  are  giTen 
to  change,  and  join  ourselves  unto  those 
iho  are  building  up  a  tottering  fabric, 
ibredoomed  to  fall,  it  requires  no  gift  of 
pfuphecy  to  predict  oar  fate«  lofouuuioa 
goeth  before  destruction :  and  the  nations 
that  hare  drunk  of  the  cop  of  the  indigim- 
tioo  of  the  Almighty,  are  not  repeating 
'^^  P^^  Him  the  glory ;  but  are  giving 
their  power  to  tbe  beast  that  goeth  into 
penfitioa.  And  Che  measure  of  wicked- 
sen  is  fiiliog  up,  and  the  mystery  of  Ood 
■ccomplbbiog.  And  *  tbe  city  of  confu- 
noD  will  come  up  into  remembrance,  and 
the  holy  city  will  come  down  from  God 
OBt  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride;' — 
'  And  at  midnight  will  the  cry  be  heard. 
Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh!'  and 
the  chnrch  will  go  forth  to  meet  him, 
sod  he  will  be  crowned,  as  Solomon  in 
the  day  of  his  espomals, '  thb  Prince  op 
Peacb:' — «  And  of  the  increase  of  his  go* 
▼emnieot  upon  the  throne  of  David  there 


SO? 

KiDg^.— III.  The  tympathy  of  tbe 
people.  We  wish  the  discussion 
had  been  equally  appropriate  and 
happy.  The  following  passages 
may  be  read  as  fair  specimens  of 
the  freedom  with  which  Mr.  M. 
speaks  on  delicate  subjects. 

'*  But  this  solemn  event  should  not  pass 
unheeded  and  unimproved  by  the  nobility 
of  this  great  and  mighty  oonnlry.>-The 
influence  of  the  British  Peer  is  eatensive 
and  prodigious  :  bow  often  that  tnflueooe 
la  eip ployed  on  the  side  of  gaiety  and  dis-> 
sipation  is  but  too  painfully  manifest. 
The  honourable  oliaracter,  the  affability^ 
the  condescension,  and  tbe  benevolence  of 
our  Britiah  Nol>les  are  indeed  proverbial  4 
and  to  CsBsar's  senators,  as  well  as  -ta 
Csesar  himself,  llie  minister  of  the  sanc- 
tuary would  ever  be  rendy  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  honour  and  of  homage.  But  can 
the  Christian  eye  view  the  moral  state  of 
many  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  without 
shedding  the  tear  of  sortrow  and  commi-* 
seration  ?  Yes—  let  the  term  be  for* 
given — commiicatum  !  We  pity  from  our 
hearts  tbe  titled  votaries  of  fashionable 
dissipation,  who  are  doihed  in  tearlet  and 
fimt  Unen,  and  fare  $HmptuouMly  every  day. 
Alas  for  Bri tarn's  honour,  and,  indeed, 
for  Britain's  safety,  that  the  harp,  and  the 
vial^  and  the  tabret,  Ofid  pipe,  and  wine,  are 
in  their  feastt ;  but  they  re/^ard  not  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  neither  ameider  the  aperatitm 
of  hit  haHdt  I 

**  Such    language    may,     perhaps,    be 
sneered  at  as  puritanical ;    but  let  it  he 


ihilJ  be  no  end.*    For  at  the  sounding  of  known  that  il  is  scriptural ;   and  that  the 

the  seventh    trump,  which  is   the    last,  words  which    immediately    follow   those 

'  The  kiogdomt  of  this  world  become  the  just  quoted,  are  sofficient  to-  soberize  the 

kii^doms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,'  most  giddy  and  volatile,  and  to  sound  the 

ud  he  shall    reign  for    ever  and  ever !  trumpet  of  alarm  in  ears  which  hitherto 


And  she  that  did  sit  as  a  queen  upon  many 
vsters,  will  b«  cast  as  a  stone  into  the 
•ss,  and  be  found  no  more  at  all.  And 
the  voice  of  n  great  multitude  will  be 
beard,  as  the  Toice  of  many  waters ;  and 
nay  every  tongue  io  this  congregation 
jninin  the  acclamation,  saying,  *  Alleluia  ! 
For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  !* " 
-pp.  1S>— 22. 


have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  truth,  and 
only  open  to  the  accents  of  flattery  and  the 
syren  song  of  pleasure.  Let  such  hear  the 
words  of  the  Almigh^ :  Therrfure  my 
peojtle  are  gone  into  eaptivity,  because  they 
have  no  knowledge ;  and  their  honourabU 
men  ^re  fimithed,  aitd  their  multitude  dried 


up  frith  ihiret,    'fhertfore  hell  hath  enlarged 
herte^f,  and  opened  her  mouth  without  mea-^ 

The  two  •emons  of  Mf .  Morti-    ^'  •  ""*  ""^Xli  'T*  ■'''^.T't'^t  w 

^^  ^       •    r    •       ^     .1  1       thetr  pomp,  and  he  that  remeeth  $haH  detcend 

m«r  are  far  infenor  to  the  preced-    i^eair    We  are  not  backward  to  admit,^ 


>iig«  as  specimens  of  oomposi- 
tioo,  thongh  characterized  by  an 
unions  desire  to  impress  on  his 
kearers  the  great  verities  of  the 
Gospel.  The  first  entitled  "  The 
grave  of  Abner,".  2  Sam.  iii.  32, 
aad  which  in  fact  is  the  funeral 
sermoD,  is  pleasingly  arranged — 
I*  The  funeral  of  the  Commander- 


that  many  of  these  vices  prevail  to  a» 
alarming  extent  among  the  middling 
classes  and  tbe  poor,  but  wc  appeal  U> 
common  sense  to  declare,  whether  such 
vices  ever  could  have  prevailed  among 
these  classes  as  thev  now  do,  if  they  had 
not  been  patronised,  and,  if  possible,  ren- 
dered honourable,  by  the  practice  of  the 
great  and  the  noble."— pp*  13, 14. 

<*  t  have  thus  endeavoured,  boldly  and 


■    rtu'  r      TT    rmt  -  feariessly,  to  deliver  my  mind  on  a  subject 

u-Chief.— -II.  The  Sorrow  of  the    iavolviog  pmnts  of  supreme  importance. 
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gion  ;  yet  if  there  be  a  subject 
from  which,  by  simple  reasoning, 
we  may  conclusively  infer  •  that 
some  moral  accident  has  happened 
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bot  of  confesied  delicacy.  I  stand  before 
you  M  the  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Church.  As  such,  it  becomes  me  plainly 
to  speak  the  truth,  without  regarding  the 
person  of  any  man.    In  whatever  capacity 


I  may  be  placed,  or  however  my  statements     to  our  nature,  and  thus  be  led  to 
maybeccnsuredormisrcpresented,  by  the     ggg  the  necessity  of  some  peculiar 


grace  of  God  I  never  will  flatter  the  rich 
and  the  noble,  or  pass  over  those  sins  in 
persons  of  exsitcd  station,  which  1  shonld 
be  compelled  to  protest  against  in  the 
middle  classes  and  the  poor. 

"  The  waste  of  precious  hours  at  the 
race^course,  or  the  gambling-table,  can 
never  be  justified,  while  the  scriptural 
admonition  is  in  force,  Rideeming  the 
time,  because  the  flayi  are  evil.  The  violation 
of  matrimonial  vows  cin  never  be  ex- 
cased,  while  it  stands  recorded  in  the 
oracles  of  truth,  M'irriage  u  honounUfle  in 
all,  and  the  bed  vndejiled  ;  but  whorfmongen 
and  adulterers  Ood  mU  judge.  Nor  can 
the  daring  profauntion  of  the  day  of  sacred 
rest  be  palliated,  by  the  man  who  reads  in 
the  decalogue  of  heaven.  Remember  the 
Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.  In  fine,  to  royal 
personages  we  would  pay  profound  respect ; 
to  royal  sins,  none  whatever.'*— > p.  19. 

All  this  would  have  been  fair 
and  effective  enough,  if  addressed 
to  a  courtly  audience  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  St.  James's,  but  we  must 
question  the  propriety  of  indulging 
in  such  a  strain  amongst  a  crowd 
of  weavers  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch. 

The  three  discourses  last  upon 
our  list,  are  the  only  publications 
from  the  pen  of  Dissenting  mi- 
nisters which  have  reached  us  on 


provision  to  meet  our  peculiar 
wants;  it  is  the  circumstance  of 
death  to  which  these  sermons  ne- 
cessarily relate;  it  does  not,  in 
fact,  seem  easy  to  contemplate 
that  awful  subject  without  being 
led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
cause  of  so  singular  a  phenome- 
non in  the  government  of  God,  and 
hence  to  the  meqns  by  which  a 
felicitous  immortality  can  alone  be 
secured. 

*Mr,  Barfett,  whose  sermon  is 
less  faulty  than  the  two  fol- 
lowing, discoursed  from  2  Sam. 
iii.  38,  "  There  is  a  Prince  and 
a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in 
Israel,"  and  he  attempts  to  mark 
the  analogies  and  coincidences 
between  the  deaths  of  the  noble 
Abner,  and  the  Royal  Frederick. 
In  the  preface  he  informs  us, 
that  the  discourse  ''was  neither 
studied  nor  delivered  with  a  view 
to  its  being  thus  published ;''  but 
"  that  he  has  been  influenced  by 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  those 
friends  whose  j  udgment  he  respects, 
and  with  whose  wishes  he  trem- 


this  royal  bereavement,    and  we  blinzly  ventures  to  comply/'  Why 

confess  that  their  perusal  has  sad-  did  he  allow  the  fond  partiality  of 

denedour  hearts.     We  know  how  friends  to  excite  him  to  do  that 

to  excuse,  in  the  compositions  of  which    his   better  judgment  con- 

veiy  young  ministers,  instances  of  demned? 

bad  taste  and  loose  declamation.         The  sermon  of  Mr.  Paterson  is 

and  would  even  forgive  the  vio-  upon  the  ExhortaJtion  of  the  Pro- 


lations  of  grammatical  propriety 
which  sometimes  occur  in.  those 
immature  specimens,  but  we  can- 


phet,  Micah  ii.  10,  **  Arise  ye  and 
depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest,  be- 
cause it  is  polluted ;"  which  memo- 


not  tolerate  the  neglect  of  gospel  rable  and  affecting  passage  mast 
statement  in  that  ministry  whose  awaken  in  every  spiritual  mind  a 
peculiar  glory  and  only  hope  are    bitterremembranceof  the  pollutions 


found  in  the  full  and  faithful  exhi- 
bition of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ! 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  dis- 
cover, throughout  these  discourses. 


of  the  world,  and  endear  that  gospel 
which  affords  the  means  of  present 
sanctification,  ajid  the  hope  of  eter- 
nal rest.     We  deeply  regret  to  see 


any  clear  statement,  or  even  coqi-  that  there  is  sqarcely  a  trace  of 
j>rehensive  allusion,  to  the  essen-  such  feelings  and  hopes  through* 
tial  doctrines  of  evangelical  reli-    out  this  discourse. 


1827.]  to  Hx^at ERghnen  the  Duke  of  York. 

We  will  not  ekaracterise  the 
Ibllowing  extract,  it  speaks  for  it- 
self; let  our  leaders  judge. 
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*'  Mankind  Is  deceitftil  in  appetftnce, 
and  tlie  real  fedinga  of  t^e  heart  are  die- 
fvlaed  under  a  maak  of  bappineaa.  Leav* 
ins  the  boatle  and  carea  of  an  agitated 
city,  the  merchant  fanciea  that  amidst  the 
Aradian  acenea  of  lorelineu  which  rand 
life  pveaenta,  the  peasant  in  hia  hnmble 
eottage  is  the  only  happy  being.  He  en- 
Tiea  the  ficah  mountain  breeze  that  blowa 
open  him,  the  health  that  reddens  his 
eonntenance,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
ODSophistlcated  life,  and  thinks  ne  conid 
be  happy  there  ;  aa  if  the  heart  could 
not  feel  aorrow  within,  and  yet  appear 
happy,  and  as  if  the  blushing  fruit  of  sum- 
mer hides  not  the  worm  that  preys  upon 
iL  Did  this  peasant  rise  from  porerty 
to  offlnenoe,  and  from  affluence  to  royalty, 
hia  carea  would  be  the  same,  for  sorrow  is 
proportioned  to  oqr  state  in  life.  Did  he 
enjoy  whaterer  in  thought  he  could  grasp, 
bad- be  all  knowledge,  and  the  power,  of 
woricing^  miraelea,  did  nature  bow  a  willing 
alave  before  him,  atiU  he  woald  be  aa  far 
from  bappinesa  aa  ever,  and  these  things 
would  soon  ful  of  happiness  by  their  re- 
petltiony  and  again  his  mind  would  be 
reaCiesa  and  fluctuating.  *  This  U  not  your 
rett,  leemmie  it  ti  poUuttd.' 

<*Take  an  angel  from  the  realms  of 
light,  with  all  his  holiness,  and  deprire  bim 
of  the  rest  abore,  and  leave  him  to  gather 
bappineaa  from  the  ■  begffarly  elements  6f 
this  world,'  and  give  him  for  this  end  the 
whole  world,  and  a  myriad  of  angels  to 
attend  him,  and  although  he  could  see  ten 
thonsand  beautiea  in  erery  leaf  of  the 
fbnat,  and  in  every  dew-drop  which  gtittera 
in  the  aaoon-beama,  which  mortal  eye 
never  aaw,  he  would  find  no  real  satia- 
faction  in  them  all ;  but  ranging  in  forests. 


mttempt  to  apprbaeh  it,  until  at  last  it 
evaporates  into  nothingness,  <  and  like  the 
baaeloss  fabric  of  a  vision,  leaves  not  a 
wreck  beyond.*''— -pp.  20—22. 


The  folio wiog  passages  exhibit 
a  wondrons  combination  of  igtio- 
rance  and  indiscretion. 

■**  His  military  prowess  none  can  deny. 
It  waa  not  eipected  by  the  country,  that 
royalty  should  eipose  itself  in  the  tented 
field,  in  common  with  tveej  soldier,  to  the 
dangers  of  battle  and  the  arrows  of  death, 
whilst  generals  were  not  wanting  to  head 
our  forces.  But  this  the  noble  York  has 
done,  supporting  the  martial  spirit  borne 
with  his  illustrious  ancestors.  Like  the 
dauntless  Harold,  he  led  bis  troops  to 
battle,  and  by  bis  own  example,  inspired 
them  with  courage.  Like  the  gallant  Ed- 
ward, he  planted  the*  banner  of  England 
on  the  plains  of  France,  and  proved  to 
the  world  that  the  mantle  of  bis  ancestry 
had  fallen  upon  him,  and  that  the  blood  of 
our  royalty  was  not  degenerated.  Like 
the  lion-hearted  Richard,  he  preferred  the 
slogan  of  battle  and  the  fistigues  of  cam- 
paigns, to  a  life  of  inactivity  and  inglorious 
ease ;  and  proved,  that  the  Royal  Family 
of  England  would  not  send  its  subjects 
where  it  could  not  lead  them  on  ta  victory 
or  deatb.">-7.  S. 

"  If  Clarence  had  been  to  the  tikvy, 
what  Vork  baa  been  to  the  army,  the  beat 
bulwark  of  onr  country's  liberties  had 
been  douUIy  strengthened,  and  the  com- 
plaint had  liever  been  heard,  that  in  tactics 
the  okvy  of  England  is  ^degenerating. 
Without  reflection,  however,  we  believe, 
that  as  Brittins,  we  are  bleased  in  every 
particular  branch  of  it  with  the  tioblest 
Royal  Family  that  our  country  has  ever 
boa»ted. 

**  May  it  long  be  continued  unto  us,  and 


ascendmg  iu  mountains,  and  gazing  on  iU     especially,  may  liearen  prolong  the  valn- 


oeenos  in  restleasoesa  of  spirit,  and  in  va- 
cancy of  heart,  he  would  leave  them  all 
in  the  distance,  and  after  he  had  fled  from 
world  to.world,  and  ranged  orer  all  the 
universe  of  God,  in  search  of  happiness 
from  created  objects,  he  would  return  in 
disafpointnent,  and  resting  on  some  re- 


able  life  of  our  illustrious  Sovereign,  and 

f*  May  he  lire 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years  ! 
Ever  lov'd  knd  lovirfg  may  hia  ruTe  be  ! 
And,  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his 
end, 
tared  spot  of  earth,  like  the  children  of    Goodneia  and  he  fill  op  one  monument  I "  ' 
Zton,    by    Babel's    streams,    he   wonld  P.  9. 

pour  out  his  sorrows,  and  confess,  that         ^n.  .  ,  .  ^ 

peace  %»m 'a  stmnger  to  his  bosom,  "«  memorable  expression  of 
udets  the  invisible  Ood  Aonld  change  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  to  his 
the  nature  of  visible  ofajects,  and  sUmp    late   Royal  Highness,  respecting 

!SV/lL*'rr!?MV"'!L^  IJ^T"^"*^'    ^e  calamities  of  the  fatal  cam- 

all  things  earthly.    Arise  then,  brethren,  •   _,    ^        l*  i.    m«     -n  a' 

fbr  this  is  not  your  rest,  it  is  polluted ;  paig^s  to  wbicb  Mr.  faterson  so 

•adif  from  any  earthly  pursuit  you  eipert  aecurateUf  refers,  may  be  applied 

bappintas,   know  that  it  is  i^   phantom  to   himself.     "  We  are,   or  seem 

which  you  are  ceasing  over  hills  of  bar-  ^  be,  bewitched."     Nothing,  we 

itnnesa,  a  rainbow  which  you  grasp  at,  ^. .   •' ,    ,        •  •*  *•         r  ^u^iK*   j 

Eluded   br  iu  beauteous  colours,   that  ^""^^  ^"* » visitation  of  that  kind 

ms*te  ftnbsr  frooi  yon  the  more  yon  could  induce  eren  a  sohool-bdy 
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to  write  passages  like  the  follow-  selves;  aod»  3dly/ That  the  great 

ing.  are  equally  exposed    with  us  to 

"The  destroying  aDgel  mut  breathe  the  worst  evils  which  afflict  huma- 
in  desolation  on  some  mighty  comet  in  nity.  The  reelings  are,  Ist,  Sym- 
society,  whose  extinction  will  be  felt  by  pathy  with  the  Army.  2d,  Re- 
all,  and  the  hopes  of  a  naUon  most  be  g^et  for  the  loss  of  the  Heir-pie- 
blasted  and  blackened  in  a  moment,  be-  r.,^-.*-  ^  .  ^^a  ^a  Q^^^ai  ^n 
fore  the  people  will  learn  wisdom  for  their  sumptive  ;  ^and,  3d,  Sorrow  on 
safety,  and  knowledge  from  the  jndg-  Accountof  the  Protestant  In tereiit» 
qienu  that  are  abroad  upon  the  earth."—  of  which  the  Duke  was  so  decided 
PP*  ^»  7*  a  supporter. 

«  Marvel  not,  for  Lucifer  the  bright  son        g^ch  is  the  outline  of  a  sermon 

l^Sr^^CS.' \*aS"»':i:{"o'r  «  -Wch.  -  do  not  besiUte  to 

light,  and  can  gambol  in  the  snn-btams,  aay,  that  the  writer  has  contrived 

and  wreathe  them  in  his  radiant  hair,  and  to  utter  a  greater  quantum  of  pure 

throw  them  from  bis  dazzling  winga»  and  absurdity  than  we  ever  met  before 

assume  on  his  lips  the  smile  of  joy,  and  .^j^j       ^^                   compass;     he 

in  his  basilisk  eyes  the  sparkle  of  pleasure  '"*""  ^*"^     •»««  ^wim|/        » 

which  gleams  forth   the  immortality  of  »eems  to  have  quite  a  genius  tor 

hell,   and  on   his  brow  when  thunder-  this  species   of  writing;    we   say 

scars  are  graven,  the  calm  serenity  of  a  genitu,    meaning    that    something 

tfuiet  soul ;  whilst  the  bolt  of  j^eng?"^  «  by  which  certain  minds  are  excited, 

his  heart,  and  the  iron  of  remorse  is  rank-  ^  ^^  ■      •        •     ^-            m^-      ajt 

ling  in  his  breast,  and  the  varopyre  of  »«  "  by  insDiration.     Mr.  M.,  we 

despair  is  sucking  at  the  life-blood  of  his  are  persuaded,  must  be  the  aub- 

immortnlity,  and  the  fiercest  demon  pas-  ject,  at  times,  of  some  oJHaiMS  of 

sioos  that  hell  ever  witnessed  uncontroUed,  ^y^^  ^^  f     jf          ^^„  of  common, 

as  pitiless  hymas,  and  merciless  as  venge-  '        ^     ^ '    a.         -^           ■. 

ful  Tartars,  prey  in  the  very  vitals  of  his  ^^^^  were  to  try  to  wnte  sttch  a 

spirit  more  fierce  than  the  Promethean  sermon,  he  would  certainly  find  it 

▼ultare,  and  make  a  hell  within,  and  afford  impossible  by  any  effort  to  produce 

no  rest  to  that  wicked  angel.".-p.  23.  ^ny  thing  like  it    This,  however, 

We  would  advise  Mr.  P.',  if  he  is  not   the    ouly  quality  of  the 

ever  hopes   to   be    useful  in  the  author's  mind  on  which  it  is  our 

church  of  God,  to  abandon  this  dutv  to  remark ;   he  has  an  admi- 

vicious  sty  ICy  alike  opposed  to  the  table    talent  for  petty  pilfering: 

principles  of  taste  and  Christia-  culling  from  others  sentences  which 

nity,  and  by  the  study  of  our  best  he  thinks  will  sound  better  than 

divines,  to  model  his  discourses  his  own;    sometimes,  indeed,  he 

after  those  which  are  more  evan-  condescends  to  spoil  them  by  the 

gelical  in  sentiment,  and  chaste  in  insertion    of  a  word  or    phrase* 

'  comp6sition.  which,  while  it  a  little  alters  their 

The  discourse  of  Mr.  Maccon-  appearance,    altogether    destroys 
nell,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  their  elegance  or  force.     He  baa 
church,  Gosport,  is  founded  upon  taken    line   after   line    from   Ifr. 
2  Sam.  iii.  38,  ''  THere  is  fallen  a  Hall's  sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Prince,  and  a  great  man  this  day  m  .  Princess.  We  have  selected  seve- 
'    Israel.*'    After  an  introductory  re-  ral  instances  of  this  pilfering  pro-> 
mark  or  two  respecting  the  different  pensity,  which,  by  the  help  ofpa- 
laws  by  which  tkought  Knd  feeling  rallel  columns,  would  at  once  con- 
are  regulated,  the  preacher  pro-  vict  him  before  our  readers!  bat. 
poses  to  notice,  first,  tke  Sentiments  our  space  will  not  permit, 
which   the  event  suggests;    and.       To  emulate  the  style  of  compo- 
secondly,  the  Feelings  which  it  ex-  sition,.  or  the  habits  of  thought  of 
cites.    The  sentiments  particula-  a  distinguished  writer,  is  a  prac«> 
rized  are,  1st,  That  a  Prince  has  tice  which   Demosthenes  himself 
fallen  underneath  the  last  enemy.  adopted,whichhas  been  sanctioned 
2d,  That  we  learn  that  Kings  are  by  Chatham  and  Burke,  and  by 
beings  equally  limited  with  our*  most,  perhapsi  who  have  attained 
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emineocey  and  which,  therefore,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  highly  laudable. 
It  is  not  this  we  charge  upon  Mr. 
M.  but  open  and  palpable  thefts. 
He  who,  from  admiration  of  any  au- 
thor, indulges  in  the  repeated  pe- 
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wretcbedDCM,  because  it  b'  splendfid,  nor 
mi«erv  lets  ntiflery,  becante  it  is  msgni* 
ficent !" 

'*  Gorernment  is  then  eridently  s  dirine 
instittttotioo.  fn  an  attitude  of  autho- 
rity it  was  first  planted  amon^  men  by 
God;  tlie  providence  which  planted  it, 
watched  its  growth ;  and  upon  it,  through 


rusal  of  his  works,  will  insensibly  J*««f «» »^  9rowx^ ;  and  upon  it,  tbrougb 

catch  something  of  his  tone  anS  iJJ^^^Xal'S^fnl'^^^^^^^^^^    '" 

manner,  and,  as  insensibly,  may,  ^  ^^^^  ^^       ^^,j^  ^        ^,^„^ 

perhaps,  employ  some  of  his  cha-  y^^  prompted  us  thus  to  critici^ 

ractenstic   expressions;    but  that  these  sermons.    We  feel  for  the  re- 

such  pa«Higes  as  wehsTe  marked  j^^j^„  ^^  ^^^  Dissenting  body, 

could    thus  be  embodied    in   the  ^y^^^y^  ^^^^^  ^^  materially  from 

DroducUon  of  one  man    without  ignoramus  it  may  happen 

his  recollecting  that  they  belonged  ^  .^-^^j^g^  ^.^j,j„  j     presuming  to 

to  another,  is  a  circumstance  as  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  public  his  crude  com- 

impossible  to  be  believed,  as  it  is  po^iUons,  or  his  pilfered  patch- 

equitable  t^  condemn^  ^^^^    j^^  ^  j„  j^^^^  ^^„  y^^  compelled 

We  shall  now  give  two  or  three  ^^     j^^  ^^^           ^      y^  ^y^^  y^^ 

specunens  of  what  IS  obviously /A€  ,^^^^„^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^\^^  ^„^^, 

muMors  oum,  taken,  he  must  continue  to  preach; 

and  if  he  wiU  print,,  he  must  be 
prepared  for  the  consequences. 


«*  Tlie  death  of  tbe  late  heir  presump- 
tive  to  the  throne  of  this  kingdom,  recalls 
to  our  minds  the  last  stroke  of  mortali^, 
which  broke  the  line  of  succession  to  the 
monarchy  of  England.  I  allude  to  the 
lamented  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
Akhongb  there  are  many  points  of  dilfer- 
cnoe  between  the  twooccnrrences,  vet  mm 
the  Important  article  of  succession  is  dis* 
torbed  In  both  cases,  that  circumstance 
will  connect  the*  two  erents  in  the  minds 
of  tlie  wise  and  pious ;  and  rpvive  In  their 
recollection  an  occurrence,  which,  like  the 
present,  once  clothed  the  nation  m  deep 
wtonrminft.  And,  howerer,  such  events,  at 
the  time  they  transpire,  are  dignified  with 
the  namebf  erer-memorable,  experience 
teaches  us  that  feeling  is  treacherous,  and 
fofgttfttlnesa  greedy ;  and  that  even  these 
events  would,  in  their  turn,  he  devoured 
by  U,  but  for  the  faculty  of  association 
wicb  which  a  wise  and  good  Creator  has 
endowed  his  forgetful  creatures." 

The  following  is  a  climax  which 

the  author  probably  thought  very 

fine  and  impressive. 

**  And  alas !  my  brethren,  of  what 
avail,  any  farther  than  the  comforts  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  is  the  external 
grandeor  with  which  a  •ofTrring  Prince  is 
surrounded  !  Can  the  embroidered 'slipper 
case  the  afflicted  foot  which  it  contains,  or 
a  couch  of  sute  the  suffering  body  that 
it  hears  ?  Can  the  crown  eaaa  the  aching 
head  it  covers ;  or  the  throne  furnish  an 
easy  seat  to  him  who'  can  find  none  else- 
whefv  ?  Alas !  the  BufTerings  of  Princes 
should  excite  our  sympathies  and  enlist 
our  prayeis,  sa  well  as  tbe  sofTerings  of 
peasants,  foe  wKtchcdncss  if  not  the  less 


v%^*«w«v%<^% 


The  Comprehemrive  Bible  ;^  dedi-- 
eaiedf  ^  /Mrmuttoii,  to  Hie  Moti 
Chraeimu  Mafetty  King  Chorge 
the  Fqwrlkp  eonUamimg  the  Old 
amd  New  TeilamciUf ;  aecordmg 
to  the  authorized  Vernon^  with 
the  variouB  rtadrngM  amd  margnuti 
fiofet  MiuaUg  prmted  therewith: 

\,contanmg 
on  the  gemumeaemp 
and  inepiratioH  of 
the  Holg  Scriptures — variam$^d!i- 
vieunu  and  marhs  of  distinetiom 
in  the  Sacred  Writtngp-^-ancieni 
Versions  —  ooMf ,  weights^  and 
measwres — tMtriotcs  S^  aasang 
the  Jews :  — -  Ailroilicc/f  om  and 
eonduding  Bemarks  an  eadk 
Booh:  The  parallel  passages 
contained  in  the  Rev.  T.  Seott*s 
Commentarg,  6  ih)&.  ,^— Ciiiisie*s 
BilUe:—Rev.  J.  Brown's  Self- 
interpreting  Bible^  2  vols, ;  Ihr. 
Adam  Ctark^s  Commentary^  7 
vols.:  and  the  English  Version 
of  Bagster^s  Polgghtt  Bible,  sgs* 
tematicaUg  arranged :  Philolo-- 
gical  and  Explanatory  Notes:  A 
Table  of  Contents,  arranged  m 
historical  Order:  An  Analysis 
3«  2 
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4md:  Compendium  of  4he  Holy  allusions  in  the  sacred  ycdamet 
Scriptures:  A  Chronological  which  otherwise,  would  be  either 
JndeXf  interspersed  with  Syn-  obscure  or  uaintelligible.  The 
chrottism.n  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of  nature,  then,  tnves- 
epochs  and  events  in  profane  his-  tigated  on  the  .  principles  of  jnst 
lory:  An  Index  of  the  Subjects  induction',  are  perfectly  accordant 
•   '     '' -   ^'^       ^    ^'^        with  the  statements  of  Scripture; 

and  numerous  facts  in  relation  to 
the  structure  and  appeaiijAnces  of 
the  globe  we  inhabit,  are  expli- 
cable only  by  the  information 
which  those  statements  supply. 
It  has  been  justly  said  of  Homer, 


tory, 

contained  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments :  and  an  Index  of  the 
Notes^  Introductions,  and  Con- 
cluding Remarks,  Printed  for 
Samuel  Bagster,  Paternoster 
Row.  Crown  paper,  £l.  \0s. ; 
Larger,  M.  5^ ;  Royal  £3. 10s. 


WiTATEVER  facilitates  the  study    that  his  geographical  notices  and 
of  the  sacred  oracles,  is  of  high    representations  are  marked  by  their 


importance  to  the  interests  of  bib- 
lical literature  and  genuine  reli- 
gipn.  The  more  the  facts  and 
principles  of  Revelation  are  un- 
derstood in  their  true  import  and 
tlieir    legitimate   connexions,   the 


singular  exactness ;  and  travellera 
in  all  ages  have  acknowledged  the 
accuracy  of  the  father  of  epic 
poetry.  The  sacred  historians, 
some  -of  whom  were  the  bards  of 
inspiration,  are  entitled  to  a  simi- 


stronger  will  be  the  conviction  of    lar  testimony,  in  reference  to  all 
their  value  and  their  claims*     Ig-    that  is  either  directly  or  inciden- 


norance  may  produce  superstition, 
but  it  can  never  promote  devotion ; 
on. the  other  hand,  as  knowledge 
alone  rendera  our  piety  rational,  so 
piety  alone  renders  our  knowledee 
usenil,  by. securing  its  right  di- 
reotion  and  ;ita  practiieal  results. 


tally  stated  in  the  geography, chro- 
nology, and  natural  history  of  the 
Bible.  In  oroportion  to  the  mi- 
nuteness ana  extent  of  modmn 
researches,  has  fresh  light  been 
reflected  on  the  oracles  of  truth; 
and  the  evidence  of  their  antiquity. 


He  only  is  a  Christian  worthy  of    genuineness,  and  authority,  is  per- 


the  name,  "'wh4»  knows  in  whom 
he  has  belitved,"  and  is  "  ready  to 
giye  to  every  one  that  asketh,  a 
reason  of  the  hope^that  is  in  him." 
It  is  one  of  the  most  felicitous 
conseqvences  arisinff  from  -the 
pursuitsof  science  and  the  progress 
of.  literature,  thai  materials  are 
thsreby  increased,- and  are -every 
day.  ^cumulating  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  confirmation  of  their  tes- 
timony. The  principles  of  true 
philosophy  harmonize  with  the 
ducoveries  of  Revelation,  Philo- 
logical researches  into  the  genius 


petually  receiving  firesh  accessions 
to  its  force  and  its  demonsti^tions. 
It  is  no  slight  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  present  generation, 
that  so  many  valuable  works  have 
been  of  late  years  published  in  the 
various    departments    of   biblical 
literature,  by  which  means  ample 
information,  on  numerous  subjects, 
is  easily  accessible.    The  works  of 
Townsend,Horne,andTownley  are 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  Christian  library.  Sttil  it  was 
a  desideratum,  to coHoeniraie  m  one 
volume  as  much  as  could  be  com" 
turned  of  illustration,  reference,  and 

•  a  *     *  ^ni    *  1*        ■  ft.  * 


and  affinities  of   ancient  and  of    criticism.    This,  we  feel  no  hesi- 
modern  languages,  by  illustrating    tation  in  asserting,  has  been  most 


tlie  history  of  former  times,  confirm 
the  records  of  inspiration.  Exist- 
ing customs  in  societies  and  coun- 
tries, which  have  been  compara- 
tively nnaffected  by  the  changes 


satisfactorily  effected  in  the  **  Cona- 
prehensive  Bible "  now  before  us. 
To  affirm,  that  in  every  instance  it 
is  what  any  one  would  be  autho- 
rised to  pronounce  perfect  and  In- 


of  the  Western  world,  furnish  most    dubitable,  would  be  to  claim  for 
ap4[>osite  explanations  of  numerous     the    production  of   a  mortal   the 
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prerontive   of  infallibility.     But 
after  frequent  and  ex  tensive  inves- 
tigation, to  which  we  have  been 
delightfully  attracted,  by.  its  va- 
rious apparatus  of  prefaces »  and 
indices,    and  admirable  marginal 
expositions, .  we  can   most    cor- 
dially  commend    it  to  'universal 
suffrage  as  the  most  useful  edition 
of  the  Bible,  in  one  volume,  that 
has  ever    been   presented  to  the 
world.     For  the  purposes  of  pri- 
vate study,  of  domestic  use,  where 
no  larger  work  can  he  obtained, 
and  above  all,  of  constant  refer- 
ence, whether  in  the  closet,  the 
J«rIour,  or  the  pulpit,  it  is  iuva- 
uable;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
name  of  its  respected  publisher  and 
proprietor  will  be  held  in  grateful 

remembrance  in  this  and  succeeding    rian  and  neutral  character  of  the 
generations,  by  all  who  "  delight  to    work.     We  turn,  for  insUnce,  to 
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We  are  particularly  pleased 
with  the  **  index  to  the  subjects," 
and  the  '<  index  to  the  notes." 
The  labour  of  composing  these^ 
indices  must  have  been  prodigious. 
We  have  been  occasionally  amused 
to  observe  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  editor  has  avoided  any  very 
direct  or  marked  exposition  on 
some  of  the  temu  of  Scripture, 
which  might  have  betrayed  his 
own  peculiarities.  Still,  on  some 
subjects,  especis^lly  %  those  con* 
nected  with  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation, he  has  furnished  such  as^ 
semblages  of  scriptural  reference, 
as  would  be  considered,  by  those 
of  the  anti-evangelical  schools, 
whether  Pelagian  or  Socinian,  as 
violating  the  professedly  unsecta- 


meditate  in  the  law  of  the  Lord." 
The  "  comprehensive"  title-page 
of  this  work  renders  any  addi- 
tional statement  of  its  plan  un- 
necessary. We  insert,  however, 
the  following  passage  from  the 
editor's  preface,  as  furnishing  some 
explanations  that  could  not  be 
conveyed  in  the  title. 

*<  TUe  great  design  of  this  work  is 
general  utility  sod  universal  accepta- 
bility :  and  this  we  have  endeavoured  to 
accomplifth  by  presenting,  in  a  convenient 
form  and  narrow  compass,  as  much  infor- 
maUoo  as  possible  to  all  classes  Of  readers. 
Prom  the  immense  mass  of  materials  fur- 
nished by  ancient  versions,  Jewish  ilabbis, 
Chriatian  fathers,  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
and'  from  the  many  learned  and  liberal 
Protestant  Commentalom  of  every  deno- 
mination, it  will  be  evident  that  sacted 


the  word  election,  and  we  find  the 
following^  admirable  arrangemeiit 
of  texts  on  the  subject. 

**  EUdion  is  an  act  of  distinguishing 
love,  Dent.  vii.  8.;  irrespective  of  any 
merit  in  the  objects  of  it,  Rom.ix.  11-16.; 
eternal,  Eph.  i.  4. ;  2  Thess.  ii.  13. ;  abid- 
ing, Horn.  iz.  11.;  2  Tim.  ii.  15.;  per- 
sonal, Matt.  ZZ.23.;  2  Tim.  ii.  19.;  of- 
some  of  the  chief  of  sinners,  I  Tim.i.  15.  i 
it  is  in  Christ,  Eph.  t.  4. ;  it  is  to  holiness 
as  the  means,  and  salvation  as  the  end; 
Eph.  i.  4. ;  1  Thess.  v.  9." 

On  other  topics,  both  doctrinal 
and  psactical,  we  meet  with  simi- 
lar classifications,  though  on  some 
points,  there  are  both  omissions 
and  deficiencies,  which  we  regret. 
The  index  to  the  notes  is  one  of 


SSSr»°:  ;X  Z  r^"<^j::^   «^«»t  convenience  and  «UHiy ;  and 


Has  traitk,)  could  have  been  greatly  en- 
larged :  the  difficulty  consisted  in  se- 
lection, compression,  and  abridgment  i 
and  it  is  hoped,  that  this  edition  of  the 

Holy  Bible  will  be  found  to  contain  the     •    •      i    i    i   •      .•  % 

tumce  of  biblical  research  and  criticUm,     >?  included  m  the  prolegomena  to 


we  ought  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  a  table  of  the    contents  of 
Scripture,  arranged    in  historical  ' 
order  from  Mr.  Townsend's  work. 


that  lies  dispersed  through  an  immense  this  edition.  On  the  whole,  we 
number  of  volumes."  repeat  our  conviction  of  the  high 
The  "  intraductton"  is  ^  valu-  value  of  "  the  Comprehensive 
able  essay  on  the  genuineness  and  Bible,''  and  most  sincerely  re- 
authority  of  the  sacred  volume,  joice  in  its  publication,  as  a  work 
and  contains  a  large  portion  of  eminently  conducive  to  the  pro- 
nsefnl  information,  well  and  sue-  motion  of  sound  biblical  know- 
cinctly  stated,  respecting  the  lead-  ledge,  and  the  still  higher  interests 
ing  elements  of  biblkal  criticism,  of  *'  pure  undcfiled  religion." 
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Idolatry  :  a  Poem,  in  Four  Parts. 
By  William  Swan^  \1itxionary  at  Se- 
/in^injfc.  London:  Holdsworih,  i2mo, 
1827.  Ss. — We  are  sorry  that  our  limits 
prevent  us  from  giving  reviews  of 
poetical  works  on  religious  subjects. 
But  as  far  as  our  testimony  may  go,, 
we  are  very  willing  to  afford  that  testi- 
mony from  time  to  time.  The  little 
volume  now  on  our  table,  is  the  pro- 
ductiod  of  one  ^tter  known  as  a  Mis- 
sionary, and  as  the  writer  of  the  inte- 
resting memoirs  of  Mrs.  Paterson,  than 
as  a  poet  Yet  to  the  character  of  a 
ppet,.  Mr.  Swan  possesses  more  claims 
than  many  who  put  in  for  that  honour. 
The  present  poem  is  composed  in  the 
stanza  of  Byrdn's  Childe  Harold,  and 
contains  some  exceedingly  fine  passages. 
As  the  testimony  of  an  eye  and  deeply 
interest^  witness  to  the  deplorable 
condition  of  idolaters  in  the  aark  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  it  is  peculiarly  wor- 
thy of  attention  from  the  friends  of 
missions.  The  notes  appended  to  the 
several  books  contain  sonie  carious 
illustrations  of  the  nature  of  the  Lama 
worship.  In  our  poetical  page,  we 
have  given  a  specimen  of  the  work,  and 
cordially  join  with  Messrs.  Ewing  and 
Wardlaw,  the  editors,  in  recommending 
'  it  to  our  readers. 

Av  Answer  to  ▲  printed  Paper, 
entitled  '*  Manifesto  of  the  Christian 
Eoidenee  Society."  Published  by  the 
Society  for  Hromoting  Christian  Jiutmc- 
tion.,  London:  uoldsworth*  12mo.- 
pp.  60.  Price  2<2.— This  able  pamphlet, 
we  believe,  we  may  ascribe  to  the  pen 
of  our  respected  friend,  Dr.  Smith.  It 
is  a  reply  to  a  wretched  and  infamous 
attack  on  Christianity,  by  the  party 
headed  by  that  insane  infidel  Taylor; 
and  contains  a  masterly  exposure  of  its 
lies  and  calumnies.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
daring  wickedness  and  impudence  of  a 
certain  class,  that  they  can  publish  to 
the  world  the  most  base  and  senseless 
misrepresentations  of  the  truth;  and 
which  have  been  so  often  before  refuted. 
It  is  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  the  Chris- 
tian Instruction  Society,  to  issue  such  a 
document. 

Old  English  Satikos  ncwlt  ex- 
pounded. By  Jefferies  Taylor,  Lon- 
don: Wightman  and  Cramp,  \2mo, 
18t7.  4i.— This  publication,  though 
not  altogether  in  our  way,  it  worthy  of 


commendation  for  the  portion  of  good 
sense  and  harmless  wit  with  which  it 
abounds.  The  saws  of  our  forefathers 
were  often  indicative  of  much  acutenesa 
of  midd  and  observation  of  the  world. 

A  Retrospect  OF  the  PaocEEDrKOS 
OF  the  London  Missionary  Society; 
being  the  Substance  of  a  Discourse  deii' 
vercd  at  the  instance  of  the  Directors^  on 


Portsea,  1827.  pp,  SO.    2f. 

Missionary  Prospects:  a  Sermonj 
on  the  Evening  of  the  same  Day.  By 
John  Angell  James,  Birmingham,  i  826. 
pp.  50.    2«. 

The  Triumphs  of  the  Gospel  :  a 
Sertnon  preached  in  the  Baptist  Chapel^ 
Halifax,  October  1,  1826.  By  Charles 
Thompson f  Halifax,  1826.  pp.  34. 

Christian  preaching  as  exempli- 
fied IN  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul: 
a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Paneras,  Chichester,  Feb.  4, 1827.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Davies.  London.  18f7. 
pp.  60.    2«. 

Observations  -on  the  Motives 
and  £ncouragement8  to  Active 
Missionary  Exertions;  being  the 
Substance  of  an  Addreu  read  before  the 
Edinburgh  Association  of  Theological 
Students  in  Aid  oj' the  Diffusion  of  (^ris* 
tian  Knowledge,  Jan.  6,  1827.  Edu^ 
burgh,  pp.  44.— We  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity, from  want  of  room,  of  grouping 
all  these  important  productions  toge- 
ther. Every  one  of  them  might  furnish 
materials  for  an  extended  article.  The 
discourse  by  Mr.  Griffin,  on  the  pest 
labours  of  the  Missionary  Society,  is  an 
admirable  bird*8-eye  view  of  the  most 
interesting  points  and  results  in  that 
Society's  history.  M  r.  James*s  eloquent 
Prospective  View,  is  no  less  interesting, 
both  in  its  representation  of  the  inviting 
fields  which  remain  to  be  cultivated, 
and  of  the  duties  of  the  Members  and 
Directors  of  the  Society.  We  state  dis« 
tinctly,  that  those  who  are  concerned  in 
the  affairs  of  that  important  Institution, 
will  do  neither  the  cause  nor  them- 
selves justice,  if  they  do  not  read  and 
study  these  sermons.  We  cordially 
thank  the  authors  for  the  trouble  they 
have  taken.  The  sermons  by  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr  Davies,  though  on 
different  subjects,  ere  both  very  judi- 
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ciootfy  and  in  point  of  seotinient  and  Travels  in  tub  {Ibligious  World; 

style,  do  credit  to  their  authors.    The  By  the  Author  of  the  Great  fhytician, 

address  read  to  the  Edinburgh  Society  Edinburgh:  OUphant,  1827.   \%mo, 

on  Missionary  exertion,  we  are  exceed-  Thoughts  on  SANCTiFiCATtON,  viewed 

inj^ly  glad  to  see.     It  is  delightfuT  to  a*  the  ChrittUin't   Aim  and  PrivUege, 

find  the  Missionary  spirit  extending  in  With  some  Directiont  to  those  who  seek 

our  Universities ;  and  we  fondly  trust,  after  its  Attainment,     By  Jatnts  Sieve^ 

that  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  these  right^  M.A.    Second  Edition,     Edin- 

bodies  will  supply  a  full  proportion  of  hitrgh:  Oliphant.   1827.    12mo. — These 

well  qualified  and  efficient  instruments  neatly  printed  little  works  seem  admira^ 

for  the  foreign  service  of  Christ.    The  bly  adapted  for  village,  congregational, 

address  is  scriptural,  energetio,  and  de*  and  circulating  libraries.    The  story  of 

serves  an  extensive  circulation.  Nisbet,  the  Covenanter,  told  by  himself 

*>^                          «         »»              n  '*  ®"®  ®^  considerable    interest;  and 

Death  on  the  Pale  Horse.  By  „|gjjt  be  read  with  profit  by  the  admir- 
John  Brwe,  Minuter  of  the  Low  HUt  ers  of  the  Waverly  novels  Boston's 
General  Cemetery,  Livtrpool.  London :  Life,  as  originally  vvritten  by  himself,  is 
WestUy  and  Davies.  12oto.  5f.— Mr.  ^  very  curious  work,  and  amusing  as 
Bruce  is  literally  a  prophet  of  the  dry  ^ell  as  instructive.  This  abridgment 
bones,  and  has  in  this  volume  fiirnished  leaves  out  much  of  the  gossip,  though  to 
us  with  a  specimen  of  his  prophecy ings.  ^j  not  disagreeable  gossip,  of  the  old 
The  situation  which  he  occupies  is  one  man -and  tells  his  tale  in  better  style. 
which  must  bring  him  into  perpetual  jhe  lovers  of  the  Four-fold  State  will 
contact  with  the  king  of  terrois.  It  re-  be  pleased  with  this  account  of  ita 
quires,  we  should  suppose,  no  ordinary  gmhor.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
portion  of  spirituality  of  mind  to  resist  Travels  in  the  Religious  World  are  "  no 
the  deadening  influence  of  Uie  scenes  fiction,"  or  a  fiction.  We  recommend 
constantiy  transacting  in  a  church-yard.  it,  however,  to  those  «  who  mind  high 
Judging  fh>m  this  litde  work,  the  author  things"— we  mean  the  friends  of 
seems  to  make  the  proper  use  of  his  Messrs.  Hawker  and  Co.,  if  peradven- 
arcumstattces.  We  do  not  much  ad-  tu^  they  will  take  the  advice  of  such 
mire  the  frontispiece ;  but  the  senti-  persons  as  we.  In  that  case,  we  would 
menta  of  the  work  are  excellent.  Thev  also  recommend  them  seriously  to  digest 
have  generally,  as  might  be  expected,  the  very  excellent  treatise  of  Mr.  Sieve- 
rather  a  sombre  cast;  but  the  design  rfj^t  on  SancUficaUon.  It  is  fiiU  of 
and  tendency  of  the  whole  are  good,  sound  doctrine— that  is,  of  doctrine  cal- 
and  as  such  we  cordially  recommend  the  culated  to  heal,  not  to  deceive  the  souhi 
^^^*  of  men.    It  is  truly  melancholy  to  re^ 

ScRMONS,  delivered  at  Beresford  Cha-  fl«ct  on  the  difficulty  wiih  which  men 

pe/,  Walworth,     By  Edward  Andrews,  "«  persuaded  to   read,   and  think  to 

LL.D.    Part  11.    London,  tB27.  Bvo.  purpose  on  the  great  concerns  of  eternity. 

8s.  6</.— We  have  not   forgotten    our  ^®  pnblication  and  circulation  of  such 

promise  on  announcing  the  first  part  of  ^orks,  however,  will  lead  us  to  pray 

this  volume.     At  present  we    merely  ""d  hope  for  better  days. 

aay,  that  we  think  the  worthy  author  has  ,,,         ,   _             .      .      -n 

not  despised  our  hint,  and  that  he  im-  „^J^'^*^T  »  Tale,  and  oth^  Poems. 

proves  as  he  advances-^onlv  excepting  %  B^twrd  BmrUm,  Author  of  ^  Vevo- 

the  last  discourse.     What  "could    Dr.  'wjw/  FW,"  4rc.     Holdsworth.  5s  Brf. 

Andrews  be  thinking  of  when  he  preach-  "-The  peculiar  opinions  entertained  by 

ed  from  Acta  viii.  2.  on  the  occasion  of  i^*®  members  of  the  Society  of  Fnends 

the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York?    We  *<>''  » *<>°8  period,  estranged  them  from 

can  only  add  this  discourse  to  the  lUt  culUvating  the  field  of  sacred  literature, 

of  melancholy  failures  on  the  same  sub-  ?'  the  wider  and  wilder  tracts  of  the 

iect  noticed  alreadv.  imaginaUve  arta.  Their  want  of  standard 

works  on  theology  and  biblical  cnuctsm. 

Private  Life  of  the  Persecuted  ;  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  their 

or.  Memoirs  of  the  First  Years  of  Jatnes  views  respecting  a  stated  ministry,  and 

Nisbet,  one  qf  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Their 

Written  by  Himself,    Edinburgh :  Oli-  opposition  to  painting   and  poetry  re- 

phamt,  1827.  13ino.  suited  from  other  opinions,  wbicn  we 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  suspect  are  now  growing  rather  obsolete 

Minister  qf  Ettrick,    Edinburgh :  OH'  Amongst  them,  at  least  with  the  youn^r 

phtmt,  1827.  12mo.  *<  Friends,"  who  seem  disposed  to  banisb 
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these  obj«!ctk>os  to  tbote  regions  of  for- 
getfuln^s  to  which  almost  every  black 
hood,  fgteen  apron,  and  broad  beaver 
•  has  been  already  consigned.  Benj. 
West  as  a  Quaker  painter,  and  friends 
Jeremiah  Wiffen.  and  Bemard  Barton, 
.as  Quaker  poets,  have  doubtless  contri- 
buted, maugre  the  grave  looks  of  elder 
Friends  to  thb  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  it  is  probable  that  the  re- 
cent ad  mission  of  a  fair  authoress,  whose 
Qame  has  long  been  associated  with 
painting  and  poetry,  to  the  Society, 
may  advance  the  growing  empire  of 
fancy  amongst  that  most  unimaginative 
and  practicad  sect.  Nor  can  we,  with  all 
our  puritanical  feelings  about  us,  de- 
,plore  this  chang:e,  whilst  their  painting 
and  poetry  continue  to  be  consecrated 
t»  the  service  of  real  piety :  of  this 
we  have,  another  very  pleasing  instance 
in  the  volume  before  us,  in  which  Friend 
Barton  has  again  employed  the  music 
of  bis  sweet  lyre,  to  convey  sentiments 
that  must  be  dear  to  every  holy  mind. 
'^  The  Widow's  Tale''  is  founded  on  the 
painfully  inleresting  *<  account  of  the 
loss  of  Five  Wesleyan  Missionaries, 
and  others,  in  the  Maria  Mail-boat^  off 
the  Island  of  Antigua,  by  Mrs.  Jones, 
the  only  survivor  on  that  mournful  occa- 
sion ;**  and  her  melancholy,  yet  cheering 
•story,  is  told  by  Mr  B.  in  forty-six  stan- 
aas,  distinguished  by  graphic  fidelity  and 
poetic  tenderness.  There  are  also  nearly 
My  jniscellaneous  poems,  on  a  gneat 
variety  of  subiects,  and  all  with,  the 
.very  best  tendency.  We  .select  one, 
.which,  though  not  the  happiest  in  the 
volume,  is  most  convenient  for  our 
cokimps,  and  will  bespeak,  we  think, 
thai  patronage  for  the  work,  which  its 
Christian  principles,  and  its  poetic  feel- 
ing, may  confidently  claim. 

TO  THB  PASSIOM  FfcOWSa* 

**  If  supeistition's  haaefiil  art 

First  gave  tliy  mystic  name, 
Reatou,  1  trust,  would  steel  my  heart 

Against  its  grouadtess  claim. 

''•But  if,  in  fancy's  pensive  hour, 

By  gmtefal  feelings  stirr'd. 
Her  fond  imsginatire  power 

That  name  at  first  eonierr'd|^ 

**  Zboogh  lightly  truth  her  flights  oMy  prise. 

By  wild  ragary  driven. 
For  once  their  blameless  exercise 

May  surely  be  forgiven. 

«< 'We  roam  the  eeas— give  new  found  Isles 
SoaM  king's  or  coaqoerar's  name ) 

-We  Mar  on  esrth  trininpbaat  piles 
As  OMods  of  earthly  mk  :*» 
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*'  We  soar  to  heaven,  and  to  outlive 

Oar  life's  contracted  span, 
Uato  the  glorioos  stars  we  give 

The  names  of  mortal  man. 

**  Then  may  not  one  poor  Bowrei's  bloom 

The  holier  memory  ahare 
Of  Him,  who,  to  avert  onr  doomt 

VouchsaPd  our  sins  to  bear  ? 

**  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  rrar'd 

By  work  of  bnmaa  hands. 
Yet  shrines  aagnut,  by  men  rever'd. 

Are  found  to  Christian  lands. 

"  And  may  not  e'en  a  simple  flower 
Proclaim  His  glorious  praise. 

Whose  fiat,  only,  had  the  power 
Its  form  from  earth  to  raise  ? 

**  Then  freely  let  thy  blossomope 

Its  beauties — to  recal 
A  scene  which  bids  the  humble  hope 

InHiMwhodiedforall!" 

Pp.  76—78. 

The  Authenticity  and  Inspi- 
ration OF  THE  Holy  Scairruass, 
tcmldtred  in  Oppotiium  to  the  frrpneraf 
Opiniont  that  ore  circiUated  on  the  Stth* 
ject.  By  Robert  HahUme,  E$q.  JPrice 
U.6d. 

Clakke's  Geooeaphical  DrcTiON- 
ARY.  2  VoU,  4to. 

PREPARING   FOR  PUbIiCATION. 

We  are  requested  to  state  thattbe  IHeada 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Cooke,  of  Maiden- 
head, have  committed  his  manuscripts  to 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hedford,  of  Worcester, 
for  many  years  the  intimate  friend  and 
neighbour  of  Mr.  Cooke,  and  that  be  is 
engaged  in  preparing  an  octavo  volume, 
which  will  contain  an  ample  Memoir,  with 
Letters,  Anecdotes,  and  Select  Remaina. 
Any  persons  in  possession  of  interesting 
letters  from  Mr.  C.,  will  oblige  his  friends 
by  forwarding  them,  or  correct  copies,  to 
Mr.  8.  Westbrook,  Maidenhead,  Betka, 
or  to  the  Rev.  George  Redford,  Worcester. 
All  such  papers  will  be  carefully  preserveil, 
and  returned,  if  reqnired.^'Tbe  Uokm 
Collection  of  Hymns,  Odes,  and  Spiritoal 
Songs,  additional  to  the  Ptelms  mmd 
Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts ;  adapted  to  the  nae 
of  the  Church  and  the  Social  Cirde,  the 
Family  and  the  Closet.  It  is  the  object 
df  this  Collection  to  bring  Into  one  view 
the  beauties  of  the  best  composers.  Evan- 
gelical sentiment,  combined  with  the 
charms  of  poetry,  and  ardour  of  devotional 
feeling  with  becoming  dignity  of  ezprea- 
sion,  bare  been  regarded  as  the  Chief  re- 
quisites in  their  composition.  The  work 
betng  equally  intended  for  Baptists  aad 
Pasdobaptists,  hymns  on  baptism  will  he 
omitted. — Missionary  Anecdotes  for  ChU- 
dran  and  Young  Fersons^  fay  Aobert  Mcv- 
stead. —  Mr.    Gilehiist,    of    Newlagtaa 


GrecD,  is  prepariog  for  the  Pmt  a  Work, 
to  be  entitled  UdiuriAnlfldi  'Aluui^oiicd,-  or 
Reaioiii  sMif  oed  for  ceasing  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  description  of  Religious 
Professors  who  designate  themselres  Uoi- 
tAfians. — In  a  few  dajrs  will  be  published, 
a  Sommary  of  the  Laws  affecting  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Acu  of  Parliament,  Trnst  Deeds, 
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Hindoos  (particnlarijr  of  the  Brahmaiis). 
The  whofe  related  with  precision,  and 
anch  a  strict  regard  to  tmth,  as  will,  it  ii 
pittomed,  render  the  work  one  of  utility, 
as  well  as  of  interest.— Four  Sermons  on 
the  Priesthood  of  .Christ.  By  the  Rev. 
Tbeophilus  Lessey,  of  lialifsz.-~Tbeology ; 
or  an  attempt  towards  a  consistent  view  of 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  With  a  preliminary 


and  Legftl  Forms.     By  Joseph  Beldam,  of  Essay  on  the  Practicability  and  Importance 

the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  of  this  atuinmeni.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H .  ilia« 

—A  Translation  of  the  Second  Edition  of  ton,  A.M.,  of    Reading. — The  Rev.  W. 

Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  undertaken  in  Hatchings,  of  Paradise  Chapel,  Cbelaea, 

conrert    with  the  Author,   by   the  Rer.  announces  his  intention  to  publish,  on  be- 

Julius  Hnre,  and  C  Thirl  wall,  Esq.,  Fel-  half  of  his  mother  and  her  family,  a  vo- 

lon's  ofTrinity  College,  Cambridge.  This  Inme  of  Sermons  by  his  late  Father,  the 

second  edition  will  now  be  published  in  a  ,Rev.  Thomas  Hutchings,  of  Unicom  Yard, 

few  weeks  in  Germany :  in  the  mean  time,  — A  Volume  of  Plain  Discourses  on  £x* 

the  Author  forwards  the  sheets  as  printed  perimental  and  Practical  Christianity,  by 

to  England,  and  will  himself  contribute  the  Rev.  William  Ford  Vance,  M.  A.,  As- 

corrections  and  additions  to  the  transla-  sistant  Chaplain  of  St.  John's,   Bedfoid 

tion.    The  Author  is  aniious  it  should  ba  Row.— The  Rev.  J.  Whitridge,  of  JMan* 

known  that  this  edition  is  not  a  reprint  of  Chester,  has  lately  been  delivering  in  that 


the  old  work,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments, but  absolutely  a  new  work,  in 
which  few  pages  of  the  former  have  been 
retained.— C.  A.  Elton,  Esq.  the  Translator 
of  Mesiod,  of  Select  Specimens  from  the 
Classic  Poets,  dec.  who  a  few  years  ago 
joined  the  Uhitanan  Congregation  at 
Bristol,  has  seen  cause  to  renounce  the 
connexion,  and  has  sent  .to  the  press  his 
reasons  for  so  doing.  This  circumstance 
has  eicited  considerable  attention  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  in  the  religious 
world,  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to  is  a 
man  of  family,  a  classical  scholar,  and 
has  changed  his  sentiments,  from  the  coa- 
rlction  that  the  opinions  of  the  Uni- 
tarians are  erroneous,  and  not  defen- 
sible upon  the  correct  interpretations  of 
Scripture.— The  Chronicles  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  :  exhibiting  an  Alphabetical 
Amingement  of  all  the  Circuits  in  its  con- 
nexion, the  names  of  the  Preachers  who 
hare  travelled  in  them,  and  the  yearly 
order  of  their  succession,  from  the  esta- 
blisUmeut  of  Methodism  to  the  present 


town,  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  audi- 
tories composed  of  persons  of  various  deno- 
minations ;  and  in  compliance  with  re- 
quest, is  about  to  publish  them  under  the 
following  title  :  <*  A  History  of  the  Bible, 
comprising  Literary  and  bibliographical 
.Notices  of  ita  Original  Production  in  the 
East,  and  its  subsequent  Treatment,  particu- 
larly in  the  British  Islands,  from  the  earliest 
to  the  present  time."  This  work  is  to  ba 
published  in  two  parts,  separately,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  so  as  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  readers  in  general.  It  is  remarked  by 
the  '  author,  •'  that  notwithstanding  the 
multitude  of  publications  in  the  present 
age.  and  the  increased  attention  now  given 
to  the  pursuits  of  Biblical  Literature,  there 
is  not  any  work  expressly  devoted  to  this 
interesting  subject ;  that  it  is  proposed  to 
compress  the  most  important  information 
from  a  great  variety  of  autboilB ;  but  thjs 
course  of  investigation  is  decidedly  sepa- 
rate from  all  sectarian  pecaliarlties,  and 
will  therefore  commend  itself  to  the  nal- 


tune:    accompanied  by  interesting  plates     Tcrsal  friends  of  the  Eifale,  and  that  hcrebv 


of  Autographs,  &c.,  and  numerous  pleasing 
memorials  connected  with  the  Origin  aud 
Progress  of  Methodism.  By  John  Stephens. 
Also  a  Comprehensive  Statement  of  its  prin- 
cipal Doctrines,  X^ws,  and  Regulations  : 
carefully  compiled,  expressly  for  tliiF  work, 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  by  Sa- 
muel Warren,  LL.  D.— The  Life,  Voyages, 
and  Adventures  of  *<  Naufragus  :"  being 
a  faithful  Narrative  of  the  Author's  real 
Life,  and  conttiaTng  a  aeries  of  remarkable 
Adrentures  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
scene  of  this  work  lies  in  Asia,  uf  which 
interesting  part  of  the  glolie  this  volume 
i»ill  contain  many  lively  sketches:  toge- 
ther with  a  variety  of  information  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  Society,  and  the 
Manners,  Ci^storas,-|nnd  Opinions  of  the 

N.S.No.  .*a.'  • 


a  useful  manual  is  coatcmplated  for  'youtK 
and  families,  as  well  as  a  valuable  vsferencs 
book  for  studenia,.  Mhoola,  reading,  soci- 
eties, &c.,  in  choo^ng  the  beat  books  con- 
nected with  the  Sacred  Writings. — The 
Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  of  Claremont  Chapel, 
Pentonville,  and  one  of  the  SecretHries  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  In- 
struction in  London  and  its  Vicinity,  haa 
in  the  press  a  Discourse,  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  Second  Course  of  Lectures 
to  Mechanics,  under  the  patronage  of  that 
Society,  entitled  *'  Reflectiona  on  the 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Claims  of  the  Metro- 
polis ;**  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
statements  illustrative  of  that  important 
subject. 
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LITTERS  FROM   ITALY. 

The  mconveniene^  of  tiylhh  Traveliing — 
Sketchd  of  ItaUan  Cfuiracter  ~  Verona — 
Amphitheaire ''^  Mantua — Frnco  Painting 
•—  Genius  of  no  Sehooi — Reported  dangers 
it  Travelling— ^Parmm —The  Worki  of 
Correg^o — The  Plaint  of  Northern  Italy 
— Travellert'  Lodgingt--The  UetnUt  of  the 
Journey  at  it  relates  to  Art, 

Whoever    would    enjoy    travelling    In 
Italy,  must  not  be  rich,  or  at  any  rate,  he 
must  s^ve  up  the  character  of  a  rich  man 
for    the  time  being,  and   he  shall  hare 
abundance    to  compensate    him  for    the 
Sacrifice.     I  travelled  out  to  Venice  with 
til  the  rights  and  privileges  of  riches,  and 
what  did  I  get  by  it  ?    all  day  our  time 
was  spent  in  quarrelling  with  hostlers  and 
postilions  ;  at  night  we  were  lodged  in  the 
best  inns,  apart  from  the  vulgar  multi- 
tude ;   we  saw  nothing  (ff  the  people,  alid 
little  of  the  country ;  our  only  companion 
'  was  a  rogue  of  a  waiter,  or  a  still  greater 
rogue  of  a  valet-de- place ;  true,  we  were 
treated  like  gentlemen,  that  is,  we  were 
cheated  to  the  tune  of  about  a  thousand  per 
c^nt,  and' got  little  or  nothing  after  all  for 
'  our  money.    Venice  once  quitted,  I  was 
thrown  pellmell  amongst  the  people,  and 
then,  and  not  till  th^,  did  I  bf  gin  to  enjoy 
travelling.     I  was  cheated  sometimes,  but 
(hen  I  made  my  own  bargains,  and  I  bad 
my  sport  for  my  money.     How  shall  I  tell 
of  the  multitude  of  odd  characters,  who 
formed  from  time  (o  time  my  travelling 
companions ;  my  first  srarting  was  with  a. 
'  couple  of  young  scholars  from  the  Univer- 
•ity  of  Padua,  fine  ingenuous  youths,  beau- 
tiful in  person,  and  full  of  every  thing  that 
is  interesting  in  that  age  of  budding  man- 
hood;   they  were  delighted  to  have  an 
Englishman  for  a  companion,  and  asked  a 
thousand  questions  respecting  the  customs, 
character,  and  institutions  of  that  country, 
which  seems  to  be  quite  the  Utopia  of  the 
"ItaLlians;  they  were  fresh  from  the  study  of 
statistics  at  College,  and  were  pleased  to 
have  their  book-learning  confirmed  by  a 
living  witness.    I  next  got  jumbled  up  with 
m  parcel  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers, 
and  had  no  small  difficulty  to  understand 
their  gibberish  ;    tliesc  were  succeeded  by 
parish  priests,  advocates,  professors,  mer- 
chants, in  short  all  classes  of  people  of 
the  country,  whose  business  carries  them 
from  town  to  town,  and  whose  economy 
compels  them*to  use  the  onliAi^ry  modes 
of  conveyance.     The  beings  of   all  th% 
most  dnil  and  stupid,  and  tbe  least  desir- 
ous of  being  informed,  seem  to  mc  the 
country  parochial   priests.      I  have  met 
with    most    intelligent    and    interesting 
jBOhrnks;     with    high    J>red    and    highly 


learned  professors  of  Universities ;  and 
with  clerical  men  from  large  towns,  not 
wanting  in  good  sense  and  information; 
bqt  your  regular  village  curi,  is  a  being 
who  can  absolutely  do  nothing  but  aay 
mass  and  take  snnfF;  and  who  seem»as  if 
he  had  never  found  out  the  qui  buno  of 
any  thing  else. 

In  this  way  did  1  visit  Padua,  Vlccnza, 
Verona,  and  Mantua.  I  staid  bat  little  in 
the  three  first  places,  though  still  sufficient 
to  see  something  of  their  beauties.  Padua 
has  much  of  early  art  that  is  interesting  ^ 
Vicenza  is  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of 
its  mo<1ero  architecture^  and  Verona  for  its 
ancient  amphitheatre,  the  most  perfect  (I 
believe)  that  exists.  By  a  strange  aber- 
rihtion  of  taste,  the  modern  Veronese  have 
built  a  little  paltry  day-theatre  iu  the  midst 
of  its  ample  arena.  At  Mantua  I  made  a 
longer  pause,  not  because  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil,  but,  because  io  this  town 
Julio  Romano  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
life,  and  here  are  still  shown  his  principal 
works.  They  may  say  what  they  will  of 
fresco  painting,  but  I  delight  in  it ;  it  has 
many  qualities  which  give  it  a  high  rank 
amongst  the  means  of  making  impression 
on  the  imagination,  and  it  possesses  one  pe- 
culiar to  itself;  it  cannot  be  removed  ;  a 
palace' once  decorated  by  the  hand  of  a 
p«at  man,  preserves  its  pictures  as  long  as 
it  preserves  its  walls.  There  is  somethin|r 
infinitely  interesting  in  seeing  works  of 
art  on  the  spot  where  they  were  produced, 
and  the  necessity  of  going  io  pilgrimage  to 
this  place  is  no  small  charm.  Julio  Ro- 
mano, though,  considered  Rafiielle's  best 
pupil,  was  not  Rafaelle.  The  more  I  see 
of  art,  the  more  I  am  convinced  how  en- 
tirely every  thing  depends  on  tbe  mind  of 
the  individual.  They  may  talk  of  this 
school  and  that  school,  but  a  man  of  real 
genius  is  of  noschool ;  he  stands  aloDe; 
his  own  mind  is  a  little  world,  of  which  he 
is  the  all  controulin|f  sovereign.  I  was 
delighted  to  sec  in  the  tapestry  of  tbe 
Polazza  del  T.  the  two  subjects  of  Rr- 
faelle's,  of  which  the  originals  are  lost, 
and  which  are  wantis^  in  our  cartoons  at 
Hampton  Court.  Thsj  sre  tbe  conversion 
of  Paul,  and  the  stoning  of  Stephen;  both 
mngnificent  compositions,  quite  on  a  par 
with  the  finest  that  remain.  Quitting 
Mantua,  the  Classical,  the  interesting 
MantHS,  I  started  direct  for  Parma,  oot 
without  some  yearnings  for  Cremona  apd 
Milan,  but  the  objects  I  had  undertaken 
to  accomplish,  would  not  admit  o*f  such  a 
diversion.  All  the  way  to  Casalemagginre. 
the  people  with  whom  1  travelled  told  me 
of  robberies^  and  murden,  and  recent 
Errors  of  ererf  kind  ;  whether  tbiese  things 
had  any  foundation  in  tnitb,  or  were  onlf 
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creatam  of  thdr  imagination,  1  know  not, 
hot  this  1  know,  I  got  to  my  joorney's 
end,  vitboat  teeiag  any  reaaon  for  alarm, 
enteftd  a  nice  friendly  home-like  inn,  with 
a  DBoibcrly  landlady,  and  a  fine  family 
of  children  all  ready  to  eontribnte  to  my 
comfort,  and  quite  delighted  to  wait  on  an 
Ingkte  who  was  a  aort  of  raree-abow  in 
tbia  out  of  the  way  town.  In  the  morning, 
before  the  ann  had  well  illumined  the 
glaasy  surface  of  the  Po,  I  waa  called  to 
panne  my-joameyt  tnd  crosaiog  this 
fine  river  we  aoon  reached  the  high  road, 
which  cottdacted  ua  in  a  few  honra  to 
Panaa.  -AiUr  Venice,  Parma  was  the 
great  object  of  all  my  desires.  The  works 
of  Correggio  folly  equalled  myexpectationb. 
This  is  another  genius  of  the  first  order. 
He  ahioes  ont  amidst  the  mass  of  medi- 
ocrity that  snrroQnds  him,  like  a  sun  in 
the  midst  of  moooi  and  planets.  No  man 
has  ever  got  a  great  and  lasting  repu- 
tation without  richly  desenring  it.  1  have 
been  disappointed  by  individual  pictures, 
but  neref  by  the  mass  of  a  great  man's 
works.  Some  things  have  been  immeDsely 
overrated;  for  instance,  theTransfiguratioa 
io  the  Vatican,  and  the  St.  Cecilia,  at  Bo- 
logna, by  Rafaelle,  and  the  Peter  Martyr, 
by  Titian,  at  Venice,  are  amongst  the 
worka  that  the  modern  travellers  and  ama- 
tenn  have  agreed  to  elevate  to  the  skies. 
There  is  aa  infinite  deal  of  nonsense  and 
quackery  in  all  this.  If  people  would 
trust  to  their  own  good  sense  and  feeling, 
and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by 
ciceroni's  and  valets-de-place,  they  would 
find  much  toadmire  that  is  not  heard  of 
in  tha  common  traveller's  philosophy. 
There  is  a  ihssco,  by  Correggio,  preserved 
in  the  library  at  Parma,  of  Christ  crown- 
ing- the  Madonna,  which  nobody  ever 
sees,  and  no  critic '  ever  talks  about ;  a 
piece  of  such  magic,  that  the  artist  who 
has  been  fortunate  enough  once  to  stand 
before  it,  will  have  it  for  ever  haunting  his 
imagination,  and  inspiring  his  hand.  With 
Correggio  my  search  after  novelty  ended. 
I  bad  now  only  to  rfetmce  my  steps  back 
to  Bologna  and  Florence,  and  so  to  Rome 
and  Naples.  But  I  cannot  pats  over  the 
plain  without  telling  you  something  of  its 
character.  I  had  been  sO  long  living  in  a 
volcanic  country,  amongst  bills,  and  rocks, 
and  yawning  ravines,  that  the  flatness  of 
the  north  of  Italy  presented  all  the  charms 
of  novelty  and  contrast.  Imagine  verdant 
meadows,  Insuriant  foliage,  in  short  every 
thing  that  is  lowly  in  England,  united  to 
the  charm  of  an  Italian  cHroate.  Through 
the  states  of  Parma  and  ModenH,  the  vines 
are  trained  in  festoone  from  the  branches 
of  fruit  trees,  and  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  grape,  are  seen  grow- 
ing together,  and  present  to  the  eye  a 
volBptoOQt  maaa  of  richness,  which  rivals 
the  fairy  productions  of  an  Arabian 
talc.    This  plain  is  what  has  got  Italy  the 


name  •  of  Europe's  garden  :  h6re  are  no 
pestilential  marshes,  no  malaria,  no  un- 
healthiness — all  is  cultivation,  and  all 
wears  the  appearance  of  smiling  plenty. 
I  know  nothing  equal  to  the  pleaaure  of 
wandering  aione  over  such  a  country  as 
this.  In  case  of  sickness'  or  accident,  a 
companion  ia  valuable,  but  to  go  alone  is 
the  real  seat  of  the  thing.  People  of  all 
countries  are  pleased  with  a  stranger 
throwing  himself  fairly  and  unsospiciously 
on  their  hospitality.  I  find,  now  I  have 
got  accualomed  to  Italy,  I  can  travel  with 
much  less  danger  to  my  healib  than  in 
England.  In  England  the  cold  damp 
beds  destroy  me.  The  English  notion  of 
good  bouBewifenr  is  a  destructive  one  to 
health  and  comfort.  In  Italy,  instead  of 
making  the  bed  tip  directly  vou  get  ont  of 
it,  they  tumble  it,  and  hang  ned  and  mat- 
trass,  and  blankets  and  sheets,  out  of  the 
window,  or  across  lines  in  the  room  ;  when 
they  get  thoroughly  aired,  and  when  the 
hour  comes  for  rimt,  their  freshness  invites 
you  to  sleep ;  in  tnith,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  you  sleeping  well  in  italy,  provided 
you  have  a  good  conscience,  except  bugs, 
fleas,  and  moachcttos  $  sometimes  a  lizard 
makes  his  way  into  your  chamber,  or  a 
scorpion  is  found  crawling  up  your  bed- 
clothes, but  neither  one  nor  the-  other 
have  any  real  intention  to  annoy  you,  and 
are  very  readv  to  get  out  of  the  way  the 
moment  they  and  themselves  not  welcome.' 
The  iron  bedsteads  of  Italy,  the  English 
would  do  well  to  imitate  ;  nothing  can  be 
so  effective  a  presetrative  sgainst  vermin. 
If  so  many  *'  perils  do  environ  the  man 
who  meddles  with  cold  iron/'  what  chance 
will  a  poor  bug  have  in  the  encounter— 
his  case  must  be  hopeless. 

You  may  possibly  ask  what  have  I 
gained  by  all  these  wanderings  ?  I  will 
tell  you.  I  have  gained  knowledge,  and 
the  consequence  of  jknowledKC,  confidence. 
I  have  now  seen  all  that  art  can  do.  I 
am  satisfiiMl  that  all  the  talk  about  modes 
and  means  is  mere  cant  and  nonsense— 
that  our  colours,  our  varnishes,  our  mate- 
rials of  every  kind,  are  quite  as  good  as 
those  used  by  the  Titians  and  Correggios 
of  ether  days,  and  that  there  exists  no 
Venetian  secret,  that  the  idea  of  such  a 
thing  has  originated  with  quacks  aild 
impostors.  'I]hese  great  men  were  above 
all  secrets.  Art,  as  they  painted  it,  was 
the  result  of  a  fine  mind  working  on  the 
great  school  of  nature,  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  Each  one  thought  and  acted 
for  himself,  and  the  means  were  of  little 
importance,  so  the  end  were  produced. 
Correggio,  in  some  of  bis  best  pictures,, 
hss  altered,  painted  in  and  out,  botched 
and  bungled,  as  much  as  any  hero  of  theie 
degenerate  days,  and  yet  the  whole,  when 
done,  looks  as  if  it  bad  been  accom- 
plished by  «  quoin  cowpt  dt  pincean"  as 
the  Frenchmen  say. 
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l^tPBAL  or  TRB  TBiT  AND  CORPORATION 

ACTS, 

We  aw  happy  to  hare  it  in  our  power 
to  call  the  attentioD  of  onr  readers,  at  last, 
to  certain  measoreii,  which  are  about  to 
be  adopted  to  procure  from  the  Legislature 
of  the  country  the  abolttioa  of  those  na- 
righteous  Acts,  which  have  so  long  dis- 
honoured our  free  and  happy  constitution* 
At  present,  we  only  invite  them  to  consi- 
der the  tenor  of  the  following  resolutions. 
In  our  next  number,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  state  that  some  decisive  measures  have 
been  adopted. 

**  At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Congrega- 
tional ^oard,  consisting  of  the  Indepen* 
dent  Ministers  in  and  about  London  and 
Westminster,  held  at  the  King's  Head 
Tavern,  on  Tnesday,  the  13th  of  March, 
the  Rev.  John  Humphrys,  LLiD.  in  the 
Chair,  it  was  resolved, 

«  I.  That  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
England  are,  from  principle,  devotedly 
attached  to  the  civil  constitution  and  go- 
vernment of  their  country ;  that  they  have 
never  distracted  its  councils,  or  sought  to 
injure  its  interests ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
have  frequently  sacrificed  their  own  inte- 
rests to  promote  its  security  and  happi- 
ness; and  in  times  of  difficulty  have 
always  proved  themselves  its  warm,  sin- 
cere, and  faithful  friends. 

«  U^  That  while  they  ate  thankful  to 
Almigb^  God,  and  to  the  supreme  autho- 
rities of  the  countiy,  for  the  measure  of 
protection  and  liberty  which,  as  Dissen- 
ters, they  enjoy,  as  Christians  and  Eng- 
lishmen, they  cannot  but  declare,  that 
they  consider  the  existence  of  the  Xrat  and 
Corporation  Acts  a  foul  b!ot  iO  the  sta- 
tute-book of  their  country ;  the  means  of 
desecrating  one  of  the  most  sacred  ordi- 
nances of  Christianity ;  and  an  unmerited 
and  disgraceful  stigma  upon  themselves, 
as  conscientious  Dissenters  from  the  reli- 
gious establishment  of  the  land. 

•*  IIL  That  it  is  now  neariy  thirty- 
seven  years  since  this  subject  was  fullv 
brought  before  Pariiament  i  during  which 
time  the  Dissenters  have  hoped  that  the 
Legislature  would,  ofits  own  accord,  have 
rescinded  those  statutes,  as  an  act  of 
justice  Cb  the  Dissenters,  and  as  no  longer 
deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
state,  or  of  the  church  by  law  esta- 
blished. 

**  iV.  That  being  disappointed  in  their 
hope,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting, 
that  the  present-  is  a  suitable  and  proper 
time  for  the  Dissenting  congregations, 
throughout  the  country,  to  make  a  firm, 
and  respectful,  and  united  application  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  praying  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  said  Acts* 

<<  V.  That  this  Board,  as  a  part  of  the 
Dissenting  Ministers  of  the  Three  Deno- 
minations in -and  about  London  and  West- 
miaster,  will  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting 


of.  Ilw  GciMnd  Body,  ri^  upon  tiMt 
Bodv  the  necessity  of  its  takings  a  ptomift 
and  leading  part  in  said  application. 

**  VL  That  the  Secretary  be  authorised 
to  address  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Dissenting  Deputies,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Reli- 
gious Liberty,  stating  the  opinion  of  this 
Board,  and  requesting  to  be  informed, 
wheUier  any  and  what  steps  are  likely  to 
be  adopted  by  these  Bodies,  and  assuring 
them  of  its  cordial  and  effective  nopport  in 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the 
grievances  of  which  the  Dissenters  have  so 
long  complained. 

«  VIL  That,  for  the  information  of  our 
brethren  in  the  country,  these  retolntioas, 
be  inserted  in  the  various  religious  perio- 
dical works  to  which  they  may  gaiu  ac- 
cess. 

«  VIIL  That  the  Committee  be  charged 
to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect."  • 

We  are  happy  testate,  that  a  conference 
has  been  held  with  the  leading  members  of 
the  sevcml  bodies  referred  to,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  resolotioos,  and  that  mea- 
sures are  now  in  progress,  which  we  doubt 
not,,  will  terminate  in  some  vigorous  and 
united  efforts  to  remove  an  unmerited 
stigma  from  the  Dissenting  community. 

PARLIAMENTARY  DISCUSSION  OFYHB  DIS- 
ABILITIBS  OF  PROTESTAN  P  DISSENTERS. 

The  following  debate  on  Dissenting  DIs* 
abilities  arose  ip  tbeHous^of  Commons 
on  Friday,  March  23,  when  the  aonual 
Indemnity  Bill  was  to  ^e  committed,  •nd 
which  we  consider  a  most  opportune  oc- 
currence, preparatory  to  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  Surely  after  tb^ 
noMe  challenge  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
Dissenters  must  consider  it  their  duty  to 
renew  their  cJaims  to  a  full  participation 
in  the  privileges  of  the  constitution.  - 

The  Editors  of  this'  Mai^ino  will  pre- 
sent to  their  readers  from  time  to  time  the 
eariiest  information  of  the  progress  of  this 
subject 

Jlfr.  W.  SmUh,  before  the  Speaker  teft 
the  Chair,  observed,  that  he  should  not 
oppose  the  Bill,  though  he  considered  this 
annual  measure  as  an  instrument  of  great 
injustice  to  the  Protestant  Dissentersj  of 
which  body  he  was  himself  one.  For  that 
reason,  he  was  unable  hold  any  office, 
however  insignificant,  or  sit  as  a  Magis- 
tratlB  in  any  corporation,  without  violating 
hit  conscience.  This  was  an  exclusioa 
hard,  unjust,  and  unnecessary ;  and  when 
he  complained  of  it,  he  was  told  that  he 
found .  his  relief  from  all  his  grievances  in 
this  Bill  of  Indemnity.  Tliis  Bill  was  a 
stalking  horse,  by  means  of  which  tbe  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  had  been  contiDned 
in  existence  for  a  century.  If  this  Bill 
had  not  been  passed  yearly,  both  those 
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appffif  Acii  vi*t  loogf  ago  IniTe  Men 
repealed. 

Mr,  D,  IV,  Homy  eipreoed  his  snr- 
prtee  bow'  the  adTocntes  of  the  Catholic 
claima,  resting  their  argument  io  support 
of  tbam  on  the  broad  groood  of  relif^oatf 
Kberty,  conld  oootiniiallf  OTerlook  the 
claims  of  the  Protestant  DisMoters.  Yet 
nearif  forty  jrears  bad'  elapsed  since  ah^ 
serious  Tiew  had  been  talien  of  the  f>e- 
oaliies  aud  disabilities  to  which  Protestant 
DisBtfatcrs  were  liable.  Thev,  too«  might 
talli  of  their  millions,  ahd  with  some  jus- 
tice of  their  moral  character — though  they 
were  by  law  excluded  from  erery  place 
under  Government,  and  from  every  station 
in  the  Corporations.  What  could  be  more 
pwpoeterons  or  intolemble,  than  that  two 
oiyiiotta  of  Protestant  Disseaters  should" 
be  precloded  by  law  from  -  boldiog  any 

Cblic  office  in  the  towns  in  which  they  ' 
d  realised,  and    were  expending  their 
fortuoca,  and  io  which  they  had  set  the 
vcrr  beat  examples  in  upliolding  the  prin- 
cipict  of  social  order  ?     tfe  tmstcd,  tliere- 
fore,  that  before  the  llenoorable  Gentle- 
men to  whom  he  alluded  again  pressed  the 
daimt  of  the  Catholics  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Houae,  they  would  take  Some  steps 
for  emancipating  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
from  tbehr  thraldom.    ConslderiDg  thetr 
peacefolocsi  of   dimeataour,  sobriety   of 
dmraeter,   and  uniform   virtnousness  of 
coodnct,    how   much   higher  were  their 
claims  on  the  justice  of  Parli anient,  thaA 
tboae  that  were  urged  upon  it  more  with 
the  terror  of  numbers,  and  with  the  awe 
wMc^  they  were  calculated  to  inspire,  than 
with  reference  to  any  inracti^al  inconve- 
nsence  that  might  be  prod'oced  from  the 
actual  state  of  things  ?   The  seven  milliona 
of  Irish  Catholics,  of  whose  nnmber8.the 
House  was  perpetually  reminded,  had  been, 
siace  1779^  eligible  to  offices  in  corpora* 
tiooBy  from  which  Protestant  Dissenters 
were  exeluded* 

Lard  Jokm  RmuU  rose  to  defend  himself 
and  the  great  |K>rtio«i  of  his  friends  from 
the  imputation  made  upon  them  by  the 
HoDonrable  Gentleman  who  had  just  re- 
Bunied  his  seat^that,  for  the  purposes  of 
party,  they  brought  forward  the  question 
of  Cktbolic  emancipation,  while  they  did 
not  equally  insist  on  the  restoration  of 
freedom  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  He 
was  ready  to  declare,  for  one,  and  on  be- 
hsAf  of  the  great  body  of  his  friends,  thut^ 
on  the  principle  of  general  religious  liberty, 
without  any  compromise  or  exteption  in 
fttTour  of  any  one  sect,  he  would  give  his 
support  to  any  qoestion  that  mightcome 
before  the  House.  He  would  for^^rstate^ 
that,  on  the  subject  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
pontion  Acts,  some  very  respectable  per- 
sow^  Protestant  Dissenters,  had  appKid 
t6  kirn— an  hmnble  ladiTidoal,  uodonbt- 
ediy,  in  thift  Hottad— to  brinp  it  forward. 
He  was  asVed  whether  he  was  ready  to 
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moip^  the  repM  of  those'  ^c?ts?    Hd  ad- 
awered,  that  undoubtedly  he  wduld ;  but  hh 
added,  that  It  was  a  aoestibn  for  ttietn  to 
consider  whltl  wn^  the  proper  time  fof 
that  purpose,  and'  in  whos<^  hands  tbey' 
wbuld  place  it.     A  noble  Friend  of  bis  in 
the  other    House  had,   in  like   mkiirief,' 
always  stated  his  readiness  to  bring  for- 
ward the  qQQstion^  when    thrf"  agprrievcfl* 
body  deemed  it  expedient  and  pQlitic  td 
have  it  discnsscd.     His  Honourable  Friedd' 
(Mr.  W.  Smith)  coofd  testify  to  that  fact. 
Having  given  those  assurances,  why  were 
they  to  be  taunted  with  party  designs,  and 
filctlottS  views,  in   bringing'  forward    the 
claims  of  thb  Calholics  ?     What  interest 
had  they  but  in  the  grneral  prosperity  of 
the  empire  ?    Yet  it  was'urged  as  a  charge 
against  them,  that  llicy  brought  forwaW 
the  question,    which,    having  the   tfame' 
popery  attached  to  it,  was  exposed  to  pre-, 
judice ;  while,  it  was  said,  they  neglected' 
the  cause  of  the  Protestant   Dissenters, 
against  which  the  sable  prejudice  did  not 
exist     What  reason  could  they  haVe  for 
following  the  course  imputed  to  them? 
They  could  bring  forward  the  claims  of 
the  Dissenters  at  any  time  without  excit- 
ing any  angry  feelings  or  revivingpany  an- 
cient prejudices ;  but  there  were  not  the 
satee  urgent  reasons,  as  io  the  case  of  the' 
Catholics.  The  Tests  exacted  by  law  from 
the  Dissenters  against  the'  o'StionaV  rell- 
gfpn;  he  was  free  to  admit,  were  tti^  most: 
absurd,  the  most  odious,  and  the  most 
disgusting  that  were  exacted  by  any  Legis- 
ture.    One  instance  be  would  cite— that 
of  requiring  them  to  take  the  sacrament 
attest  every  feeling  of  their  conscience, 
which,  be  would  not  hesitate  to'  declare  at 
once  aA  act  of  mititidlrcn  policy,  atid  a^prd-^ 
fanatton  of  relitfion  itself.    Yet  he  woiXld' 
say,  that  the  grievances  of  the  Protcstftnt 
Dissenters  were  not  prscttcally  so'  gfreat . 
as  those  of  the  Catholics.    The  proof  of 
this  fact  was  before  him.     All  the  Catho- 
lics in  the  kingdom  were  excluded  fronS' 
Parliament,  while  his  Honourable  Friend' 
(Mr.  W.  Smith)  was  able,  though  a  Dis- 
senter, to  take  his  seat.    The  law,  indeed, 
was  founded  on  principles  of  persecution, 
but  the  annual  Bill  of  Indemnity,  in  fact; 
gave  that  relief  to  the  Protestant'  Dissen- 
ters which  was  denied  to  the  Catholics. 

Sir  Robert  WiUon  said,  the  llonourable 
Gentieman  (Mr.  D  W.  Harvey)  had  put 
the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse.  The  rea- 
son why  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  bad 
not  been  discussed  was,  that  they  had  not 
asked  for  relief.  If  they  had  been  prac<« 
tically  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  Con- 
stitutioQ,  there  would  have  been  as  many 
petitions  from  tbem  as  from  the  Catholics, 
He  confessed,  however,  that  he  thought  it 
un^nerous  in  the  Dissenters  to  withdraw 
thdr  aiixHiary  support  of  the  Catholics. 
The  main  body  of  the  Dissenters  wetd 
certainly  more  opposed  to   the  CafhoViC 
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clidms   than  even  the  memben  of    the  msde  in  that  Hoiifle»  that  be  waa  a  ain- 

EatabKahed  Cbarch.    The  exceptioni,  be  cere  friend  to  civil  and  religioas  liberty, 

knew,  arere  many  and  boDOurable,  bnt  he  and  that  be  wtm  wUHng  to  concede  every 

believed  be  bad  spoken  correctly  of  the  tiling  that  could  be  fairly  asked  for  to  the 

grent  body.    The  HonoarabTe  Genileman  Catholica,  short  of   political  poirer*>be 

closed  bis  obserrations  by  rfcmarkiagr,  that  would  give  hia  support  to  a  meaanre  for 

what  be  called  the  Government  opposition  the  total  repeal  of  the  Teat  afid  Corpora- 

to  the  Catholic  claimst  rested  dot  so  much  tion  Acts  ?    . 

on  the  fear  of  the  admissioo  of  Catholics  Mr*  Seeretary  Peel  observed,  that  ia  the 
to  that  House,  as  on  the  fear  that  the  debHte  on  the  Catholic  Queatioa,  he  had 
concession  to  the  Dissenters  of  all  their  not  said  one  word  on  the  aobjeet  of  Pro- 
rights  and  privileges  would  be  a  necessary  teatant  Dissenters.  He  bad  stated  that  be 
coDsequence  of  the  Bill  of  Emancipation  discharged  a  painful  duty  in  opposing  the 
to  the  Catbolica.  Catholic  claims,  bat  that  be  was  perfectly 
Ifr.  Van  f/omngft' then  addressed  the  willing  Co  assent  to  every  privilege  (o 
Speaker,  but  for  some  time  the  impatience  which  the  Catbolica  were  entitled  by  law, 
of  the  House  rendered  him  inaudible*  provided  their  qualifications  were  equal 
He  complained  of  this  inattention.  He  to  those  of  Protestants  in  point  of  mocal 
remarked,  that  be  might  have  made  a  few  character  and  professional  skill.  He  bad 
observations  Xo  the  House  before,  but  this  said  nothing  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in 
wai  the  firat  time  be  hsd  formally  ad-  the  debate  on  the  Catholic  claima,  for,  in 
dressed  them.  He  was  sar«  more  loyal  hia  opinion,  aufiicient  onto  the  day  waa 
subjects  than  the  C«atholics  of  Ireland  the  vote  thereof ;  but  he  waa  now  ready 
couUi  not  be  foand,  and  they  had  been  so  to  give  his  vote  for  the  meaanre  annually 
from  the  earliest  days  of  antiquity.  At  passed  for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Diaaen- 
tbe  time  of  the  Revolution,  they  had  ters.  He  certaio]y.feU  a  little  surprised 
•sworn  allegiance  to  a  King  to  whom  they  at  bearing  the  Hon.  Member  for  Soutb« 
faithfully  adhered.  He  (Mr.  Van  Hom-  wark  (Sir  Robert  Wilson),  assert  that  the 
rigfa)  bad  since  seen  the  descendants  of  Protestant  Dissenters  were  not  entitled  to 
those  men  assembled,  on  the  very  spot  on  this  annual  meaaure  of  relief,  because  tbey 
which  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  been  bad  not  petitioned  Parliament  m  bebalf 
fought,  under  the  eyes  of  bis  present  Ma-  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  waa  anoe- 
jesty,  and  he  was  sure  that  his  Majesty,  cesaary  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter 
if  he  was  asked,  would  say,  that  he  never  into  the  queation,  whether  it  would  be 
saw  more  cordlnlity  and  loyalty  in  his  life  expedient  to  repeal  the  Corporation  and 
than' on  that  .occasion — never  since  he  Test  Acts  altogether.  The  Noble  Lord 
came  to  the  throne.  The  Catholics  would  opposite  had  intimated  his  intention  of 
be  satisfied  if  they,  like  the  Protestant  bringing  the  general  measure  under  dis- 
Dissenters,  had  an  annual  bill  passed  in  cussion ;  and  whenever  the  subject  was 
their  favour;  but  aa  they  were  excluded  brought  forward,  he  should  be  prepared 
from  every  privilege  of  the  constitution,  to  give  an  answer  to  the  qneattoo  which 
It  was  impossible  they  should  be  content,  tbe  Hoooumble  Member  for  Aberdeen  had 
If,  said  tbe  Honourable  and  Learned  Gen-  administered  to  him. 
tlemao,  I  may  judge  of  the  feelings  of  Mr,  D.  Harvey  observed,  in  explanation, 
the  Catholics  by  my  own,  1  should  say,  that  the  great  body  of  bis  conatituenta 
that  if  I  were  a  Catholic,  I  would  never  be  were  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  that  tbey 
be  satisfied  until  my  rights  were  given  to  were  opposed  to  the  Catholic  clidma,  bo- 
rne, cauae  tbey  were  frienda  to  religiona  It- 
Mr.  }Yarhurt<m.  sud,  the  argnmenta  of  berty.  Tbey  felt  that  concesaioa  to  the 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Colchester  claims  of  the  Catholics  would  be  incom- 
(Mr.  D.'W.  Harvey)  were  peculiarly  un-  pattble  with  tbe  nuintenance  of  religiooa 
fair,  as  they  bad  been  applied.  liberty. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  8ir  It   Wilton,  in  explanation,  denied 

Committee.  that  he  was  opposed  to  tbe  annual  niea- 

Mr.  W,  Smith  entreated,  that  the  repre-  sure  for  indemnifying  Protestant  Disaen- 

sentation  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  by  ters. 

the.  Honourable   Member  for  South  wark.  Lord  RmtlWe  said,  that  the  Proteatant 

(Sir  R.  Wilson) ,  might  not  be  taken  as  a  just  Dissenters  who  had  given  him  their  votes 

representation  of  the  opinions  of  the  Dis-  in  the  last  three   Parltamenta    were  fa- 

senterS.    He  could  not  l)ear  to  sit  still  voorable  to  religions  liberty,  and  that  tbey 

and  hear  them  represented  In  a  point  of  bad  never  called  upon  him  to  say,  whether 

view  which,  be  believed  in  bis  conacience,  he  should  support  or  oppose  the  Catholic 

was  not  deserved.  claims. 


JIf r.  Hume,  seeing  the  Right  Honourable  Lerd  J,  RutteU  expressed  his  readii    __ 

SecreUry  for  the  Home  Department  ao  to  bring  forward,  at  any  time,  a  general 

attentive  to  the  debate  which  was  now  meaanre  for  the  repeal  of  the  Teat  and 

going  on,  wished   to  ask   him  whether.  Corporation  Acts,.provided  the  Protcataai 

in  consistency  with  the  declaration  be  had  Dissenters  of  this  country  shonM  think  it 
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chetr  interest  that  fueli  a  meatnre  ihould 
be  broD^ht  forward. 

The  Uome  resumed,  the  report  wis  re- 
cct?ed,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  fur- 
Cher  coosideratioa  on  Monday. 
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DEBATB    AT    THE 
BUKNIKG   OF 


INDIA     klOUSR   ON 
HINDOa  WIDVU'S. 


TUB 


Attn  adjourned  Qaarterly  General  Court 
of  Propnet on  of  Bant  India  Stock,  held 
00  Wednesday,  March  28,  Mr.  Poyndcr 
remmcd  the  discussion  of  the  sttbject  of 
bainin;  Uindoo  widows^  which  be  had 
the  honour  io  introduce  on  a  former  Court 
diiy,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  length, 
ui|ed,  that  the  time  was  now  arrived 
for  abolishing  this  odious  practice  ;  and 
sieved, 

<'  That  this  Court,  taking  into  conside- 
ntion  the  continuance  of  human  sacrifices 
IB  India,  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  cast 
of  all  rites  or  eeremonies  involying  the 
destructioo  of  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
pstrrnal  goTemmeut  to  interpose  for  their 
pzeveiition ;  and  therefore  recommends 
to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  to 
Inosmh  snch  instructions  to  India  as  that 
Court  may  deem  most  expedient  for  ac- 
complishiDj  this  object,  consistent  with  all 
prscticable  attention  to  the  feelings  of  the 
aa  tires.** 

This  was  seconded  by  Sir  C.  Forbes* 
«nd  supported  by  Messrs.  Weeding,  R« 
Jsckson,  Martin,  and  Sir  J.  Doyle* 
Amendments  were  proposed  by  Col.  L* 
Stanhope,  and  the  Chairman  (Sir  G.  A. 
Robinson),  which  were  supported  by  Qe- 
■cra)  Tbomton,  Mr.  Diion,.  Capt.  Mai- 
field.  Mr.  Twining,  Ac. ;  but  after  a  very 
loog  and  desultory  debate,  they  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  original  motion  car- 
ried with  only  four  or  fire  dissentient 
votes,  and  we  trust  it  will  receive  the 
attention  it  merits  from  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

KECENT  DEATHS. 

Died  at  Cbrtstchurch,  Hants,  February 
27,  1827,  Mr.  John  Hicks,  aged  nineteen. 
The  above  youth  had  received  a  liberal 
school  education,  and  was  prosecuting  his 
studies  under  the  Rer.  D.Gnnn,  with  the 
view  of  entering  Homerton  College.  His 
tslents  were  of  a  superior  order>  his  piety 
uofeigned,  and  his  appearance  prepos- 
sessing. He  fell  a  victim  to  consumption. 
All  that  parental  aflectiou  could  desire  for 
his  recorery  was  done.  Most  respertable 
miiSical  iidTiee  was  secured ;  but  bis  dis- 
order, like  the  enraged  elements,  would 
nftrr  no  control.  A  respectable  father 
and  fond  family  deplore  bis  death,  and 
the  Independents  faaire  to  lament  the  loss 
of  a  promisioj^  student. 

Died,  on  the  20th  March  last,  at  his 
house  in  Hope  Street,  Liverpool,  sged 
scvcnty-siz  years,  William  Hopb,  Esq. 
He  maintained,  during  the  whole  of  life, 
an  uniform,  consistent,  and  truly  honour- 


able and  exemplary  character.  His  con- 
duct, in  every  situation  which  h^  filled, 
was  not  only  nnblameable,  but  was  also 
distinguished  for  social  and  Christian  ex- 
cellence, particularlv  for  invariable  in- 
tegrity, unalfecte<I  kindness,  and  genuine 
simplicity,  and  was  at  the  SMme  time  adorned 
by  tbat  meekness  and  modesty,  which. 
Instead  of  conceali^  his  virtues  from 
the  notice  of  others,  rendered  them  the 
more  attractive  and*  engsging.  From  the 
time  of  his  retiring  from  the  cares  and 
fatigues  of  business,  about  20  years  sinctf, 
he  devoted  himsdf  to  ibe  public  serrice^ 
and  made  usefulness  the  employment  of 
his  remaining  life.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  religious  institutions,  smoog 
which  aay  be  named,  the  Liverpool  Bible 
Society  owed  to  him'  instrumentally,  not 
merely  a  large  share  of  their  prosperity^ 
but  their  very  existence;  and  nearly  all 
of  the  numerous  institutions  designed  to 
promote  either  the  temporal  comfort  or 
tlie  eternal  welfare  of  tbe  human  race, 
with  which  that  place  abounds,  hare  been 
deprived  by  his  death  pf  a  most  active, 
liberal,^  and  zealous  friend,  [tatron,  and 
supporter.  Though  he  was  attached,  from 
conscientious  conviction,  to  the  principles 
of  nonconformity,  and  connected  with 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  evangelical 
sentiments,  who  justly  regarded  him  as 
one  of  tbe  brightest  ornaments  of  their 
community,  his  temper  was  very  much 
from  whatever  is  narrow  and  sectarian. 
He  was  held  in  Che  highest  esteem  by 
persons  belonging  to  every  religious  deno- 
mination,, and  by  the  inhabitants  of  Livers 
pool  in  general.  In  short,  to  him  may 
be  justly  applied  the  honourable  testimony 
recorded  by  St.  John  of  Demetrius,  **  He 
had  good  report  of  all  men,  and  of  tho 
truth  itself;"  an  apfteal  similar  to  that 
which  be  subjoins  may  be  made  to  tht 
knotrledge  of  not  a  tew,  for  the  truth  of 
this  brief  and  inadequate  memorial  eon- 
cerning  him 

Qied  at  Stebbing,  Essex,  on  Lord's-day, 
March  25,  aged  seventy-three,  the  Rer. 
J.  MoRisoN,  late  of  Darnet,  Herts.  This 
estimable  man  was  formerly  engaged  in 
business,  and  was  in  communion  with 
the  Scotch  Church,  Swallow  Street,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  excellent  Dr. 
TYotter.  At  that  time  he  was  occasion- 
ally engaged  in  itinerant  labours  i  but  at 
length  retiring  from  business,  he  accepted 
tbe  charge  of  a  small  congregation,'  whicl\ 
was  formed  at  Barnet  by  the  exertions 
of  some  Ministers  in  London^  in  a  de- 
serted meeting-house,  which  had  been  for 
many  years  in  ruins;  tbe  play-place  of 
the  children  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  Here 
Mr.  M.,  by  tbe  humility  and  suavity  of  his 
manners,  hia  exemplary  conduct,  and  de- 
votional spirit,  gathered  around  him  an 
affectionate  people,  and  secured  the  re- 
spect iif  tb(*  inhabitants  of   tbe   town  in 
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ipen^r^l.  On  the  Ipts  of  bii  rvqfitM^ 
partper,  lie  r^tpned. from  the  p^tontl  office 
'at  fip^^et,  and  resided  with  his  belored 
aon,  ,the  Rev*  Joseph  Morisou,  of  Steb- 
blpg>  Essex,  frhose  ^lialatteations  cheered 
.the  season  of  wcakoess  and'  saffering, 
.through  which  he  pussed  with  derout  re- 
sigQHtioo  and  Christiaa  hope,  till  the  hour 
f  Ifis  dismisstpti  came,  when  doubtless 
e  entered  into  the  joj  of  his  Lord.  A 
jtew'cliApel  has  been  erected,  with  a  par- 
sopage-house  at  Barnet«  where  the  Rer. 
A.  Stewart  succeeded  Mr.  M. 

Died  suddenly,,  at  Islington,  March  28, 
the  fler.  J.  C.  Jonbs,  for  mj^ny  years  the 
Minister  of  the  CaJrinisti^  Methodist  Cha- 
pels at  ISilTer  Street  and  Islington.  We 
learo  that  .lyfr.  Jones  had  been  walking 
jWith  Mrs  J.,  and  just  eptered  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son,  when  be  suddenly  fell 
,  hnd  ■  expired  !  *<JBe  ye  also  ready,  for 
in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  oot  the  Son 
nf  Man  Cometh.*^ 

J  * 

NOTICES,   REMOVALS,   &C. 

^e  Second  Annual  Mee^ng  of  the 
Society  for  Prompting  Christian  Instruc- 
tion in  Loadon,,ifill  be  held  ft  the  London 
TaTern,  Bisbopsj^ate  Street,  on  Tuesday 
ereoing,  the  1st  of  May. 

The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Sv^olk 
^ociety  in  Aid  of  Missions,  will  be  held 
nt  Hnles worth,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
lind  Thursday,  the  10th,. Uth,  ^nd  12th 
of  April  next.  The  first  CnmmUtee  Meet- 
ing/ at  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday. 

.    l^he  Anniversary  of, the  United   Mis- 
aionary  Society  in  the  County  of  Bedford, 


.will  ^  held  jit  Luton,  on  Wednesday^ 
April  35,  when  the  ^/ef.  Eiaston  Carsy, 
from  Calcutta,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Hillyard, 
q{  Bedford,  are  expected  to  preach. 

We  undersUnd,  that  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Jenkyn,  of  Wem,  has  accepted  the  inri- 
tation  of  the  church  at  Oswestry,  to  be- 
come its  pastor  in  the  room  of  the  late 
Rev; Mr.  Whitridge. 

We  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  CoQiidl 
of  the  University  of  London  have  fixed 
Friday,  the  27th  of  April,  for  the  oere- 
monial  of  laying  the  foundation  atone  of 
the  University.  His  Royal  Htghness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  to  preside ;  after  which, 
the  friends  of  that  important  nnderukiog 
will  dine  together. 

The  Rer.  Robert  Meek,  of  Pains^ek, 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  old  In- 
dependent Church  and  Congregation  at 
•Westbury,  Wilts,  vacant  by  the  removal 
of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Sterne  Palmer  to  Hare 
Court.  Aldersgate  Street. 

Highbury  CoUege.^-Tht  fHenda  of  this 
Institution  will  be  glsd  to  know,  that 
the  Committee  hare  determined  to  open 
the  dining  hall  for  preaching  on  Sabbath 
evenings,  for  the  benefit  Of  the  increasing 
neighboorhood.  As  a  proof  of  the  gener^ 
approval  of  this  convenient  and  respect- 
able edifice,  ^ith  its  appropriate  grounds  of 
nearly  four  acres,  the  sum  of  ^12,000.  has 
been  received,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn.  In 
conse<|uoace  of  a  further  appeal  made  bv 
the  ComfQittee  to  various  Ministers,  both 
in  London  and  the  country,  that  namerods 
oollectioos  are  promised,  with  a  view  to 
meet  the  renuuniog  deficiency  of  ^6000. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  AND  MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications    hare    been    received    during    the    Isst    Month   from    the    Rev. 

deorge  Redford-^J.  Matheson— William  Rooker^H.  Gvison— T  G.Guyrr--J.  tUo- 

rison— John  Thorotm— Dr.  J.  P.  Smith— T.  W.  Jenkyn— J.  Whitridge— D.  Gann 

— J.  H.  Cox-W.  Vint,  Jun.. 
A)so  from  Messrs.  Thomas  Wilson— J.  B.  Williams— S.  Brown— J.  Pitman — Joahnn 

Wilson— and  J.  Spioer — A  Non  Con — Alguno-^Volens. 

If  our  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  Whitridge  will  oblige  us  with  the  article  to  wh'^h  he  nlliides 
by  the  10th  of  May,  it  will  be  in  time. 

The  suggestions  of  Alguno  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of;  but  Jet  us  ask,  did  be  not  pro* 
mise,  under  another  signature,  views-of  the  New  Buriul-grounds  at  Manchester  nnd 
Liverpool  ?     They  never  pame  to  our  hands. 

We  agree  with  our  Correspondent  Non  Con,  <<  that  the  respcctebility  of  a  periodical 
work  mucK  depends  uo  its  being  correct,"  and  we  are  satisfied  that  in  general  oar  infor- 
Rintion  is  i)otb  early  and  accurate.  Wc  exceedingly  regret,  however,  that  we  wm 
misled  by  our  correspondent,  on  whose  fidelity  wc  were  disponed  to  rely,  into  lo  iinplf  - 
sant  a  mistake  respecting  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Whiitenbury.  To  thatgcatlasttn 
and  his  friends  we  owe  an  apology ;  and  mmt  beg  our  corrcspoudcnt  who  tent  it,  mmd 
all  others,  to  be  asxtirtd  of  the  truth  of  their  announcements  before  they  forward  them  to 
us. '  We  liate  but  one  object,  i.  e.  to  communicate  as  farlif  bb  p>t$sihle,  inieUigtmee  whick 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers ;  and  we  renew  our  request,  that  our  country  friends 
will  oblige  us  with  the  same,  as  we' can  give  insertion  to  such  articles  at  a  much  lat«r 
period  of  the  month  than  moat  other  periodicals. 

Our  Correspondents  are  requested  not  to  consider  the  delay  of  an  article  «a  implTtiV 
its  rejection.  ' 
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AUTHENTIC  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH  IN  CHINA. 

(Continued  fiom  page  174.) 

Whilst  Bone  bat  Jeftvits  were  Bupentitioiis  and  intelerable.    As 
preachiog  to  CUn4y  Ricci*s  «iaii«  the   Domimcaa    had   represented 
aer  of  converting^  and  his  con*'  the  hall  of  the  ancestors  as  a  tern- 
DiTaaces  proved  suecessfuL    The  pie,  and  the  whole  ceremony  as 
Christians,  however  oppressed  in  idolatry  and  sacrifice,  they  could 
some   parts,  iacreasea   by  these  not  well  pass  a  milder  judgment, 
means    exceedingly.      But   their  Pope   Innocent  the   Tenth  con- 
tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  the  firmed  it  on  the  I2th  of  September, 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  in  the  year  1645,  and  commanded 
came  in  the  year  16d0  to  assist  all    preachers  of  Christianity   la 
the  JesQits,  in  cultivating  the  vine-  China,  nnder  pain  of  excommuni- 
yard  they  had  planted.    The  new  cation,  to  conform  to  this  decree, 
laboorers,    being    entirely    unao-  till  the  holy  See  should  determine 
quainted  with  the  Jesnitical  rules  otherwise.    The  Jesuits  in  China 
of  converting,    were  astonished,  received  this  injunction  with  vene- 
when  they  saw  Christians  pros^  ration,  and  laid  it  aside  with  con- 
trate    before   Confucius   and  the  tempi.   This  is  their  usual  manner 
tables   of    their    ancestors,    and  of  treating  those  decrees  of  the 
boldly  declared,  that  their  coo-  bishops  of  Rome,  which  contra- 
science  obliged  them  to  condemn  diet  the    customs,    maxims,  and 
so  superstitions  and  idolatrous  a  opinions  of  their  Society.    They 
practicei      A  warm    controversy  are  bound  more  strictly  than  any 
ensued  betwixt  them  and  the  Je*  other  order  to  obey  the  Pope,  and 
suits.      Neither  party  being  dis-  no  order  obeys  him  less  than  they, 
posed  to   yield,  the  matter  was  It  may  be  accounted  for  among 
referred  to    Ae  decision  of  their  other  reasons  by  this,  that  their 
supreme  Judge  at  Rome.     The  superiors,  ^and  their  learned  bre- 
enemies  of  the  Jesuits  were,  plain-  thren,  are  esteemed  by  them  to  be 
tiffs.    A  Dominican  Friar,  John  better  judges  of  what  is  useful 
Baptista    Moralez,    set    out   for  and  pernicious  to  the  church,  than 
Rome,  and  laid  before  the  Con-  the  Popes  and  their  Councils.  To 
gregation  de  propaganda  jfide,  bis  this  injunction,  at  least,  they  paid 
own    and    his   brethren's    doubts  so  little  regard,  that  several  years 
concerning  the  Chinese  ceremonies  passed  before  they  sent  a  counter- 
tolerated  by  the  Jesuits  among  the  representation  to  Rome.     In  the 
proselytes.     The  Congregation,  as  mean  time  they  permitted  what 
usual,  called   in  the  opinion  of  was  forbidcien  by  the  decree,  and 
many  divines  on  the  subject   of  thought  themselves  justified,  be- 
tbis  complaint,  and  at  last  deter-  cause  the  decree  was  grounded  on 
mined,  that  those  ceremonies  were  a  false  report  Their  disobedienoe« 
No.«9.  N.S.  2G 
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however,  occasioned  much  dis-  sters  with  (xeah  complaints  and 
cj^uiet  and,  offence.  At  length,  remonstrances,  protested  in  th6 
therefore,  they  judged  it  neces*  most  solemn  terms,  that  the  cere- 
sary  to  send  one  of  their  brethren  monies  in.question  were  the  worst 
to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  repeal  of  of  abominations,  and  desired  that 
the  decree  obtained  by  the  Do-  the  holy  office  would  inform  tl^m, 
minicans.  whether  the  former  decree  of  Pope 
Martin  Martini  was  the  solicit  Innocent  the  Tenth  was  indeed 
tor.  He  discharged  his  commis^  annulled  by  this  new  one  pro" 
sion  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  duced  by  the  Jesuits.  The  In- 
Instead  ot  applying  to  the  Con-  quisition  gave  an  answer,  which 
gregation,  who  had  passed  the  might  sc^m  suspicious  or  forged, 
former  sentence,  and  who  he  fore-  had  we  no  authority  for  the  ge- 
saw  would  hardly  retract  their  own  nuineness  of  it,  besides  that  of  the 
judgment,  he  went  immediately  enemies  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
to  the  then  Pope  Alexander  the  But  the  infallible  testimony  of 
Seventh  himself,  and  represented  Pope  Benedict  the  Fourteenth, 
to  him,  in  a  writing  at  large,  that  who  recites-  it  in  his  famous  bull, 
those  Chinese  customs  were  free  £r  quo  singulan,  &c,  renders  the 
from  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  truth  of  it  beyond  all  dispute, 
tended  only  to  the  peace  and  wel<*>  The  Inquisition  answered,  ''  that 
fare  of  the  empire.  The  Pope  the  former  decree  of  Pope  Inno- 
left  the  decision  of  the  matter,  to  cent  was  by  no  means  annulled 
the  holy  office  or  Court  of  Inqui-  by  this  of  Pope  Alexander ;  that 
sition,  undoubtedly  at  the  solici-  both  were  to  be  observed,  each 
tation  .of  the  Jesuit,  whose  busi-  according  to  its  circumstances^ 
ness  it  was  to  keep  it  out  of  the  and  according  to  the  tendency 
hands  of  the  Congregation  de  of  those  questions  and  doubts 
propaganda  fide.  The  event  an-  which  had  occasioned  it."*  The 
swered  his  wishes.  The  holy  two  decrees,  which  were  both  to 
office  rejected  the  rites,  which  be. in  some  measure  valid,  were  as 
the  Jesuits. had  rejected,  and  per-  different  as  light  and  darkness, 
mitted  those  which  they  had  per-  The  one  condemns  the  Chinese 
mitted.  Their  judgment  was  ap-  ceremonies,  the «  other  permits 
proved  and  confirmed  by  the  Uiem  :  and  both  were  to  be.ob- 
Pope,  on  the  23d  of  March,  served  by  the  missionaries  in 
1656.  The  Jesuits  at  first  re-  China.  There  are  but  two  so* 
qeived  ,this  favourable  decision  as  lutions  of  this  difficulty.  Either 
a  shield,  to  be  made  use  of  in  case  the  holy  office  meant,  (hat  if  the 
of  necessity.  .They  did  not  pub-  Dominicaas  had  made  a  triie  re- 
lish it  in  China,  nut  retained  it  presentation  of  the  Chinese  cus- 
privately,  by  way  of  answer  to  toms,  then  the  decree  obtained  by 

any  future   aggressors.      But   in    

time    their    caution    abated,   and  *  I  cboose  here  to  transcribe  the  Tcry 

their  shield  was  converted  into  a  H^*  ^^'^JP?  Benedict  the  Fourteenths 

,       rnu               J        J    xi.      J  Rtspondit  iacra  tnqaisitionts  Congre- 

awprd.      Ihey  produced  the   de-  „tio,  prefatnm  decretum  adhoc  vigere 

cree  imported    by   Martini,    and  habitA   mtiooe  rerom,   qua  foemoi  in 

maintained  it  to  be  a  rule  for  the  ^"^^^  ezpotitn,  neqii^  Iliad  fuine  cir- 

conduct  of  all  the  Romish  clergy  ^^}^V^^^  ^  dccreto  sacrs   Inquiai- 

^1  .                       ..             II    1    .iP*'.  ttonis,   qnod   anno   1656  ezaniTit:    imo 

in  Cbma,  since  it  anmilled   that  e^e  omnino  obwrrandum  jtaU  quanta, 

decree  ^hich   had   been  sent  by  circumstentias  ct  omnia  ea,  qua  in  ante- 

the  hands  of  Moralez.     This  in-  dictia  dobiia  contineotur.  Dedararit  pari- 

discretion  renewed  the  war.    The  *?'  •^•^  "^^  "^  ob^vandum  pr«- 

Tk  _^.   .                 J  T?  dictum    aacra '  conffreirationis    decretum 

I)ominu»DB  and  Erancwcans  im-  „„,  ,555,  j,^  ^^  d«Malrt«rtiM 

portuned  the'Pope  apd  hw  mini-  et  Tclkimi  in  ipais  ezprana." 
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tbem  shoufil  b^  in  force,  and  take    man  Jesuit,  who  was  then  seventy- 


place  of  the  other ;  but  if  the  Je- 
suits had  trulv  repesented  the 
nature  and  tenancy  of  these  cus- 
toms, then  the  decree  imported  by 
them  should  be  valid.  Or  if  this 
was  not  their  meaning,  it  could 
be  no  other,  than  that  every  one 
might  follow  his  own  opinion ; 
whoever  was  persuAded,  that  the 
honours  paid  to  Confucius,  and  to 
their  ancestors,  were  idolatrous 
and  superstitious,  might  adhere  to 

the    first    decree ;    and    whoever    pastors,^  endured  a  variety  of  suf- 
judged'them  to  be  innocent  and    ferings.     In  1069  the  young  Em- 


four  years  of  age,  at  the  head  of 
the  Chinese  mission,  and  in  a  con- 
siderable post  at  court,  was  in  the 
year  1664  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  narrowly  escaped  a  most  cruel 
death.  ^The  next  year  it  was 
unanimous! V  resolved  by  all  the 
ministers  of  state,  that  the  Chris- 
tian law  was  false,  and  dangerous 
to  the  empire,  and  therefore  it  was 
forbidden  under  pain  *of  death. 
Upon  this  the  Christians,  and  their 


indifferent  might  follow  the  se- 
cond. Whether  we  admit  this,  or 
the  other  sense,  the  answer  of  the 
holy  office  amounts  to  nothing, 
and  leaves  every  missionary  in 
China  to  act  according  to  his  own 
persuasion  and  conscience.  This 
IS  the  practice  at  Rome:  when 
two  powerful  parties  contend 
about  matters  of  religion,  the 
judgment    pronounced    is    com- 


Ceror  took  the  reins  of  government 
imself,  and  immediately  the  hor- 
rid storm  against  the  Christians 
ceased.  This  prince  had  uncom- 
mon talents :  he  was  particularly 
the  patron  of  afts  and  sciences, 
and  hence  the'  church  derived  its 
prosperity  during  his  long  and 
glorious  reiftn.  Most  Of  the  .Je- 
suits in  China  were  well  versed 
in  those  parts  of  learning  and  me- 


monly  interpretable  in  favour  of    chanics,  which  Cam-hi  esteemed* 


either  side.  Such  are  the  deci- 
sions of  that  visible  head  of  the 
church,  who  pretends  to  infalli- 
bility and  extraordinary  illumina- 
tion !  This  answer,  which  left 
bdth  sides  in  possession  of  their 
own  opinion,  was  given  in  the 
year  1669,  and  Clement  the  Ninth, 
who  was  then  Pope,  made  lio 
scruple  to  honour  it  with  his  apos- 
tolical sanction. 

In  the  same  year  commenced  the 
golden  age  of  the  church  in  China. 
It  Bad  been  long  and  sffverely 
persecuted.     At  the  death  of  the 


He  '  therefore  invited  them  to. 
court,  availed  himself  of  their  ad- 
vice in  council,  gave  them  con- 
siderable employments,  with  large 
salaries,  and  even  entrusted  them 
with  a  share  in  the  government. 
This  favour  of  his  to  the  Jesuits 
procured  for  the  church  ^11  the 
protection  it  stood  in  need  of,  and 
promoted  its  increase.  It  flburished 
considerably  more,  when  several 
French  Jesuits  arrived,  who  by 
their  engaging  address,  by  being, 
conversant  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  that  of  the  Tar* 


Emperor  Xuug-Chi,  the  first  of    tars,  by  their  skill  in  mathematical 
the  Tartar*  family    now    on    the     learning,  in  politics,  in  mechanics* 


throne,  his  successor  Cang-hi,  or 
Cam-hi,  was  not  of  the  age  for 
government.  During  his  minority, 
his  regents  conspired  with  the 
nobles  to  extirpate  the  Christian 
doctrine,  which  had  then  spread 
very  far.  The  execution  of  this  de- 
sign was  begun  in  a  manner  that 
struck  terror  into  every  Christian 
teacher  and  hearer  in  China.  John 
Adam  Schall,  the  celebrated  Ger- 


in  medicine,  and  in  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  entirely  won  the 
Emperor's  he^t.  They  soon  dis- 
covered the  monarch's  inclinations 
and  views,  and  by  employing  'all 
their  genius  and  sagacity  in  plea- 
sing and  entertaining  him,  at  last 
became  necessary  to  him.  They 
were  his  instructors,  whom  he 
daily  attended  to ;  hid  friends,  his 
physicians,  and  his  counsellors: 
2g2 


they  8enred  him  as  painters,  tar-  their  ancestors  and  Confucius :  th^ 
ners,  watchmakers,  rounders,  ac-  rest  abhorred  this  practice  as  a 
comptants,  astronomers,  and  mas<  species  of  idolatry.  Ti^e  latter 
ters  of  the  ordinance^  In  short,  treated  the  former  as.  pretended  or 
they  directed  every  thing  at  the  half  Christians,  and  these  again 
coujt  of  Pekin.  The  Christian  treated  them  as  insolent  con* 
^ith  and  its  professors  shared  in  temners  of  the  laWs  of  the  empire, 
this  extraordinary  prosperity  of  The  disorder  was  incurable,  be* 
the  Jesuits.  The  jBmperor,  to  cause  the  last  answer  o^  the  holy 
Ratify  his  favonrites,  published  Inquisition  had  left  both  parties 
in  the  year  1692  that  celebrated  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  thought 
edict,  by  which  the  Christian  re-  fit.  The  Dominicans,  and  their 
ligion  was  declared  to  be  good  associates,  had  not  interest  to  pro- 
and  salutary,  and  all  his  subjects  cure  a  fresh  decree,  and  the  Je« 
were  permitted  to  embrace  it.  At  suits  were  jtoo  prudent  to  desire 
their  request  be  sent  an  embassy  one.  The  former,  therefore,  en* 
to  the  !Fope,  built  them  a  mag-  dured  with  regret  an  evil  they 
nificent  church  within  the  walls  of  could  not  redress,  and  waited  for 
hb  palace,  and  commanded  all  a  favourable  opportunity  to  revive 
hb .  vicegerents  and  ministers  to  the  contest  they  could  not  4M>n- 
act  with  tenderness  towards  the  tinue.  In  the  year  I6B4,  fortune 
Christians.  •  There  was  but  one  favoured  them  with  such  an  op- 
instance  in  which  he  disappointed  portunity.  A  society  of  clergy 
them:  they  flattered  themselves  nad  been  instituted  at  Paris  in 
with  the  hopes  of  persuading  him  1663,  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
at  last  to  be  a  Christiaa;  and  he  tianity  among  the  infidel  nations.* 
greatly  encouraged  these  hopes  The  members  of  this  society  pro- 
by  attending  closely  to  their  in*-  vide  for  the  education  and  instruc- 
struction,  by  praising  their  doc-  tion  of  youth,  in  a  house  appro- 
trine,  and  by  bn  signal  favours  to  priated  to  the  purpose,  in  order 
them 9  their  fellow-labourers,  and  for  their  mission  as  apostles  of 
their  followers.  But  be  died  with-  Christ  to  those  that  have  not  yet 
out  the  pale  of  the  church  in  the  heard  of  the  Gospel.  The  mem* 
-year  1722.  As  far  as  could  be  bers  themselves  accept  this  office, 
conjectured  from,  his  life  aqd  ac-  if  jcalled  to  it  by  the  head  of  the 
tions,  he  was  of  that  persuasion,  church,  or  by  tnose  who,  under 
which  among  the  Tartars  is  called  him,  have  the  care  of  the  ceinver- 
the  faith  of  the  great  Genghiz-  sion  of  the  heathens.  These  mis^ 
k^m.  This  religion  consbts  of  sionaries  are  celebrated  at  Rome, 
some  few  tenets,  which,  excepting  as  zealous,  faithful,  and  indefa- 
the  command  of  the  Sabbath,  bear  tigabla  men,  and  frequently  the 
great  affinity  to  the  ten  command-  bishops  or  legates  of  the  Pope 
ments  of  Moses»  into  the  infidel  countries  are 
But  the.  Christian  Church  in  chosen  from  their  body.  Some  of 
China,  in  the  midst  of  this  visible  them  arrived  in  the  year.  1684  in 
prosperity,  during  the .  reign  of  China.  The  most  distingubhed 
bam-hi,  continued  internally  di-  among  these  was  Charles  Maigrot, 
vided  and  torn.  The  Jesuits  pur-  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,*  whom 
sued  their  own  manner  of  convert-  the  Pope  had  dignified  with  the 
ing,  and  the  other  mbsionaries  title  of  Apostolical  Vicar,  and 
were  offended  at  it,  and  preached  whom  the  Jesuits  themselves  con- 
a  very  difi<^rent  Gospel.     Bence  fess  to  ha^  been  a  man  of  great 


arose  twp  congregations,    which 
hated  and    despised'  each  other. 


The  Jesuitical  Christians  honoured    nonun. 


•  Gallia  Cbristiaaa,  torn.  vii.  p.  1039. 
CoDgregstio  Ssctfdotiim  cztenisnun  nis- 
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piety  and  integrity.    He  became  teachers,  the  use  of  the  namea 

afterwards  Bishop  of  Coaon.  The  Tien  or  Cfumg-Ti,  hud  the  wor«« 

new  missionaries  were  barely  ar*  ship  of  Confucius,  aud  their  an* 

rived  in -China,  when  the  Domi-  cestors,    under    pain    of   excom- 

nicans  and  their  associates,  who  munication.    This  might  be  truly 

had  hitherto  been  forced  to  silence  styled  a  piece  of  spiritual  heroism ; 

aod  submission,  laid  before  them  that  a  stranger,  who  wanted  both 

their  complaints  against  the  Je-  money  and  friends,  and  was  nei- 

suits  and  their  converts.      They  tber  a  bishop  nor  plenipotentiary. 

were    heard    with    attention    and  from  tha^Pope,  shoo  Id  dare  to  bid 

favour.     But  it  was  proper  to  at«  defiance  to  men,  who  enjoyed  all 

tack    the    Jesuits    with    caution,  the  intimacy    of  friendship  from 

Haigrot   and    his  brethren    took  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and 

several  years  to  consider  the  mat-  that  he  should  venture  this,  with* 

ler  in  dispute;  at  length,  after  a  out  applying  to  his  principal  at 

full  examination,  they  joined  the  Rome,  and  by  his  own  authority 

party  against  the  Jesuits,  and  be-  supersede  a  decree  of  the  holy 

gun  with  declaring,  that  the  Chi*  Inquisition^and  that  confirmed  by 

nese  words,  Tien,  and  Chang-  Ti,  a  Pope !     Religious  zeal  makes 

were  improper  to  denote  the  true  no  difficulty  of  surmounting  ordi-. 

God,    whom     Christians     adore,  nary  rules;   this  seems  to  be  his 

since  they  signify  no  more  than  only  excuse.      He  was  sensible 

the  visible  heaven ;  and  in  the  next  himself   that  his  conduct  would 

place,  that    no  Christian    could,  require  much  apology.      In  the 

with  a  safe  conscience,    comply  same  year,  therefore,  in  which  he 

with  the  Chinese  custom  honour*  published  his  injunction,  he  sent 

ing  Confucius  and  theis  ancestors,  it  to  Rome  with  a  letter  to  the 

This  declaration  was  the  rup«  Pope,  -  and  an  humble   petition^ 

ture  which  occasioned  that  long  that  judgment  might  be  passed  at 

and  bitter  animosity  between  the  Rome,  whether  he  had  done  well 

Jesuits  their  fellow-labourers   in  or  ill.     In  his  letter  to  the  Pope 

China,  transmitted  through  many  he  complained  strongly  of  the  Je- 

changes  to  the  present  time.    Mai-^  suiter,    and  assur^  his  Holinesa 

grot,  used    every  argument    and  that  it  would  draw  tears  from  his 

remonstrance  to  bring  the  Jesuits  eyes    to    see    the    mischief   and 

over  to  his  opinion.     But  it  was  abominations  introduced  into  the 

a  vain  expectation,  that  a  body  of  church  in  China  by  these  eccle* 

men  would  be  flexible,  who  pos*  siastics.     These  papers  and  com* 

sess  the  heart  of  the  greatest  mo-  plaints  were  seconded  very  power* 

narch  on  earth,  enjoy  affluence,  fully,  in  the  year  1696,  by  the 

dignity,  and  respect,  and  are  be-  personal  appearance  and  applica* 

sides,  in   their  own   opinion,  so  tion    of    Charmot,    a    fellow-la- 

much  more  wise  and  meritorious  bourer  of  his.     He  earnestly  soli* 

than  other  men.    They  persisted  cited  the  Pope,  and  the  Court  of 

in  their  conduct,  and  threw  out  Inquisition,  ior  a  due  examination 

menaces  of  the  Emperor's  and  .the  and  judicial  decision  of  the  affair. 

Pope's  displeasure.    Maigrot  was  and  was  vigorously  assisted  in  his 

so  little  disheartened  at  this,  that  solicitation  by  the  enemies  of  the 

it  rattier  animated  him.    He  com-  Jesuits,  that  is,  by  a  very  oon* 

menced  the  war,  and.  ventured  to  siderable  number  of  persons   of 

become  the  aggressor  in  the  year  rank  and  abilities  in  all  parts  and 

1693.     A  manifesto  of  his  was  countries  of  the  Romish  commu* 

publishd4»  in  which,  by  virtue  of    nion.     The  matter  was  delayed 

nis  apostolical   office,   he    inter-  for  some  years  at  Rome,  doubtless 

dieted,  to  all  Christians  and  their  because  the  Jeauits  employed  all 
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their  friends  and  interest  to  pre-     rich  and    poor,    confirmed  npon 


vent  an  inquiry.     At  last  Pope 

Innocent  die  *rwelfth,  who  then 

filled   the  chair,    was    prevailed 

with,  and  appointed  in  the  year 

1099  a  Gommittee  of  the   most 

learned  and  priircipal  members  of    taking  its  course.    After  six  years 

the  holy  office,  maturely  to  ex-    had  been  spent  in  consulting  and 


oath  their  monarch's  testimony. 
Never  was  an  accusation' opposed 
by  inore  specious  and  reMpectable 
evidence.  There  was  now  no 
to    hinder  the .  affair  from 


room 


amine  and  adjust  this  dispute. 
Bu^  he  died  in  1700,  before  the 
Committee  had  time  to  make  any 
progress  in  it. 

His  successor,  Clement  the 
Eleventh,  immediately  upoa  his 
promotion  to  the  Papal  See,  or- 
dered them  to  proceed.  He  nas 
more  favourably  inclined  to  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits  than  his  pre- 
decessor. And  had  he  followed 
his  inclinatioil,  he  would  have 
saved  them  their  anxiety  about 
the  event,  by  dissolving  the  Corn- 


deliberating,  judgment  was  at 
length  pronounced..  On  the  20th 
of  November,  in  the  year  1704, 
the  holy  office  decreed,  *•  That 
the  two  Chinese  words  Tien  and 
Chanff'Ti  should  no  longer  be 
applied  to  God,  but  that  instead 
of  them  the  word  Tien-Chu,  which 
signifies  Lord  of  Heaven,  should 
be  introduced ;  that  the  tables  upon 
which  was  written  in-  Chinese  let- 
ters JITtii^-TYen,  or  the  Honour  of 
Heaven,  should  be  removed  from 
the  Christian  churches ;  diat  Chris- 


mittee.     But  the  Pope  is  not  al-  tians  should'by  do  means  assist  at 

ways  at  liberty  to  inaulge  his  own  those  sacrifices,  which  are  offered 

humour.    The  affair  was  become  in  spring  and  autumn,  at  the  time 

too  important  to  be  laid  aside,  of  the  equinox,  to  Confucius  and 


The  church  of  -Rome  was  alarm- 
ed,  and  all  Europe  waited  im- 
patiently to  see  on  which  side  the 
.victory  would  be  conferred.    Both 


their  ancestors ;  that  they  should 
likewise  absent  themselves  from 
those  houses  and  temples,  which 
are  built  in  Ji'onour  of  Confucius, 


parties  employed  the  ablest  hands    in  order  to  pay  to  that  philosopher 
to  set  forth  their  cause  in  public    the  worship  due  to  him  from  the 


writings.  The  Society  at  Paris, 
to  which  Maigrot;  Charmot,  and 
the  other  combatants  of  that  party 
belonged,  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  their  members,  and  print- 
ed a  strong  address  to  the  wope, 
in  which  they  represented  the  Je- 
suits in  China  as  deceivers  and 
corrupters  of  the  faith  :  these,  on 
the  other  hand,  delivered  a  paper, 
which  commanded  attention  and 
respect,  and  seemed  alone  more 
powerful  than  all  the  writing  and 
complaints  of  their    adversaries. 


literati  of  the'  empire ;  •  that  they 
should  tfaeneeforward  upon  no  ac- 
count pay  that  worship,  which  is 
paid  by  the  Chinese  to  their  an- 
cestors, where  or  in  what  manner 
soever  it  be  offered ;  and  in  the 
last  place,  that  those  tablets  of 
their  forefathers,  upon  wliich  was 
written,  in  Chinese  letters.  Tie 
Seat  of  the  Soul  or  Spirit  of  N. 
should  be  removed  from  the  houses 
of  all  Christians.'' 

These  severe  injunctions  were 
softened    by    some    little    indal- 


Tlie  great  Emperor  Cam-hi  sent  a  gences.    The  new  converts  were 

testimonyunder  his  own  hand,  that  permitted    to  appear  along  with 

the  customs  rejected  by  Maigrot  their  relations  in  the  halls  of  their 

were  mere  political    ceremonies,  forefathers,  and  to  be  spectators 

upon  which  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  ceremonies  there  performed, 

of  the   empire  in -some  measure  but  without  partaking  m  them  in 

depended.     And  a  thousand  Chi-  the  least.  The  Inquisition  judged, 

nese,  believers  as  well  as  unbe-  this  might  be  done  to  avoio  hatred 

lievers,  learned    and    unlearned,  and  bitterness,  especially  after  a 
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preTioaa    declafation    that   they    archs,  and  had  not  the  least  jam* 


were  Christians,  and.  disapprovea 
of  the  custom  they  were  to  attend. 
They  were  farther  indulged  in 
hanging  up  the  tables  of  their  an- 
cestors in  their  bouses,  without 
any  other  inscription  but  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  and  a  declaration 
affixed,  containing  the  Christian 
faith  concerning  departed  souls. 
And  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
such  of  tlie  ancient  funeral  rites 
as  were  free  from  superstition 
and  all  appearance  of  it,  provided 
they  were  first  instructed  by  the 
bishops  and  other  principal  di- 
vines, which  of  those  ceremonies 
might  be  deemed  innocent.  These 
trivial     indulgences    were    insuf- 


diction  in  the  city,  pr  territory^ 
from  wbicb  his  title  was  bor- 
rowed. He  embarked  on  the  5th 
of  Aog^st,  1703,  and  landed  at 
Pondicherry,  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
Tomandel,  on  the  6th  of  NoveiQber 
in  the  sanie  year.  Here  he  staid 
till  the  11th  of  July  in  the  next 
year,  and  arrived  in  China  in 
1706.  The  Jesuits  received  him 
with  all  the  marks  of  honodr 
which  a  legate  of  the  Pope  could 
expect  from  the  subjects*  of  his 
master.  They  even  exceeded  their 
duty:  they  procured  him  access 
to  the  great  at  court,  and-  an 
audience  of  the  Emperor,  permit 
ted  the  most  honourable  of  their 
ficient  to  soften  the  resentment  of  converts  to  attend  him  in  his  pub- 
the  J^esuits    at    the    unexpected    He  entries,  and  prevailed  with  the 


decree. 

Clement  the  Eleventh  had  two 
years  before  this,  in  1702,    ap- 
pointed a  legate,  with  almost  un- 
limited powers,  to  visit  the  new 
congregations  of  Papistical  Chris- 
tians   in    Asia,'  particularly   the 
Indian  and  Chinese,  and  by  whole- 
some laws  and  regulations  to  ac- 
commodate  the  differences  between 
them.  ^    The  person  fixed   upon 
was  Charles  Thomas  de  Tournon, 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in 
Lorraine,    a  divine  who,  by   his 
piety  and  probity,  had  acquired 
the  general  esteem  and  affection  of 
the  court  at  Rome.  The  Pope  him- 
self, to  convey  the  higher  autho- 
rity to  hfs  office,  consecrated  him 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  f   It  is  com- 
mon at  Rome  to  create  patriarchs, 
archbishops,  and  bishops,  as  mere- 
ly titular,  as  theatrical  emperors 
and  kings ;  I  mean,  that  they  only 
represent  certain  patriarchs,  arch- 
bishops,  and  bishops.      Toumoii 
was  one  of  these  nominal  patri- 


*  See  hii  Comiiiiisloii  and  farther  ae- 
cimiiti  of  hioi  lo  P.  Norliert's  Memoiret 
Hbtonqncs  snr  les  Missions  des  lodes 
OrienUleti,  torn.  i.  p.  Ill* 

t  Da  Halde  is  much  mistakep  in  call* 
iss  Ua  Patriarch  of  lodia;  hat  tbia  is 
sot  his  only  mistake. 


Emperot  to  distinguish  him  by 
various  favours  from  all  other  am- 
bassadors. But  this  respect  lasted 
only  whilst  they  had  hopes  that 
he.  would  at  least  have  found  out 
a  medium  betwixt  them  and  their 
adversaries.  The  moment  he  de->> 
clared  against  Mem,  a  terrible 
storm  arose  against  Atm.  Tournou 
was  of  that  party  in  the  church  of 
Rome  who  are  called  the  Rigids, 
and  therefore  naturally  an  enemy 
to  the  Jesuits  and  their  doctrine, 
which  is  more  lax  %nd  moderate. 
It  might  be.  easily  foreseeti,  that 
one  of  this  character  would  not 
favour  them,  and  their  manner  of 
converting-:  he  signified  as  much 
soon  after  his  arrival,  but  for  some 
time  kept  his  zeal  within  certain 
bounds.  Whilst  he  was  prudent^ 
they  continued  obliging  and  re- 
spectful. But  his  prudence  failed 
him  as>  soon  as  he  had  an  account 
from  Europe  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Inquisition  against  the  Jesuits. 
In  the  year  1707,  he  published  a 
strict  ordinance  in  the  name  of  the* 
Pope,  agreeably  to  the  decree  of 
the  holy  office,  and  under  pain  of 
excommunication  prohibited  all 
that  was  prohibited  in  that  decree. 
This  so  embittered  the  Jesuits, 
that  they  determined    he  should 
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feel  the  whole  weight  of  their  re*  fore,    immediately,    published    a 
eentment.    They  and  their  parti-  strict  mandate,  by  which  all  Ro- 
Bans  first  a{^pealed  from  him  to  misb  ecclesiastics  in  China  were 
the  Pope,  ana  thereby  evaded  the  forbid,  nnder  severe  penalties,  to 
cisnsure  of  disobedienbe.      Next  teach  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
they  represented  his  procedure  to ,  laws  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
the  Emperor,  as  a  violation  of  his  ancient  traditions  of  the  Chinese, 
prerogative.     Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  Most  of  them  obeyed.    The  few 
acquit  him  of  a  crime  like  this,  who  paid  greater  regard  to  the 
Cam-hi,  as  was   related  before.  Patriarch's    injunction   were   im* 
had  sent  a  writing  under  his  own  prisoned,  treated  with  j^reat  se- 
hand  to  Rome  to  disculpate  the  verity,  and  banished  the  empire. 
Jesuits,  and  attest,  that  the  Chi*  Tournon  himself  was  ordered  im- 
nese  meant  by  the  word  Tien,  not  mediiitely  to  quit  the  country,  or 
heaven,   but  that  infinite  Spirit,  to  be  punished  as  a 'traitor.     He 
who  dwells  in  heaven,  and  go*  did  not  wait  for  a  repedtion  'of 
▼erns  the  universe  ;  and  that  the  this  order,  but  hastened  to  Macao, 
ceremonies  permitted  by  the  Jesuits  there  to  embark,  and  avoid  the 
were  not-  religious,  but.  political,  fury  of  the  Emperor,  or  rather  of 
and  ancient  customs  of  the  empire,  the  Jesuits.     But  whilst  he  was 
And  here  a  stranger,  a  legate  of  an  preparing  for  .his  departure,  it  was 
European  bishop,  boldly  and  pub*  recollected  at  the  court  of  Pekin, 
licly  opposes  the  Emperor,  and  that  if  he  was  suffered  to  retnm 
in  his  own  dominions,  without  his  to'Rome,  he  would  certainly  make 
knowledge,  makes  a  law  to  pro-  heavy  complaints  of  his    perse- 
hibit  the  subjects  from  practices  cutors.     A  fresh  order  was  issued 
enjoined  by  'the  laws  of  the  em-  to  secuie  his  person  and  detain 
pire.    No  sovereign  prince  would  him  a  prisoner  at  Macao,  till  the 
suffer  a  conduct  like  this  to  pass  return  of  two  Jesuits,  whom  the 
with  impunity.      It  is  doubtless  Emperor   despatched    to    Rome, 
that  Tournon,  pious  as  his  meaning  The    unfortunate   Tournon    was 
was,  far  transgressed  the  bounds  forced  to  change  his  character  of 
of  prudence  and  respect  He  was,  an   apostolical    legate  and    law- 
in  truth,  not  qualified  to  discharge  giver  for  that  of  a  state-prisoner, 
reputably  and  usefully  the  great  and  to  pass  four  years  in  great 
and  important  commission  he  was  trouble    and    anxiety,    under  '  a 
entrusted   with.      His  good  dis*  strong  guard,  in  the  house  of  the 
position  was  tinder  the  influence  Bishop  of  Macao.     His  enemies 
of  a  narrow  spirit  and  weak  un-  the  Jesuits  were  his  keepers,  and 
derstandingi  ot  which  his  writings,  they  doubtless  were  not  negligent 
letters,  and  injunctions,  printed  by  of  their  charge.      It  is  possible 
Norbert  and  others,. furnish  abun-  that  their  adyersaries  have  con- 
dant-  proof :  they  contain  dry  and  siderably  aggravated  his  distresses 
insipid  thoughts,  so  swelled,  in-  and  indignities  in  prison.     They 
deed,  by  pompous  expression,  that  did  not  probably  so  far  forget  the 
the  careless  and  injudicious  reader  prudence  essential  to  their  order, 
can  hardly  distinguish  their  flat-  as  to  treat  a  legate  of  the  Pope 
ness  and  impotence.    Cam-hi  was  like  a  common  malefactor.    And 
exceedingly  provoked,  when  the  they  could  never  have  been  par- 
Jesuits    informed    him,    that  the  doned  at  Rome;  had  they  been 
European,  to  whom  he  had  been  entirely  unmindful  of  their  doty 
so  gracious,  bad  presumed  to  with*  to  the  Pope  and  htm.     But  thus 
stand  him  aud  his  edict,  and  to  much   is    certain,    that  whatever 
know  more  of  the  religion  of  his  little  respect  they  may  have  ahewn 
country  than  himself.     He  there-  him,  was  mixed  with  varioiis  i». 
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stances  of  bitterness,   contempt,    posed  to  have  imprisoned  him  at 


and  niortiiication.*  Clement  the 
Eleventh  was  amazed  when  he 
heard  of  the  fate  of  his  legato, 
and  thought  the  best  method  of 
alleviating  his  misery  was  to  raise 
kim  to  the  highest  dignity  next  to 
bis  own.  He  honoared  the  pri- 
soner with  a  cardinal's  hat,  in 
hopes  that  his  merciless  keepers 
would  treat  a  cardinal  with  more, 
civility  and  respect  than  a  patri- 
arch. But  the  new  cardinal,  and 
the  authority  he  affected,  were 
subject  of  ridicule  at  Macao. 
His  troubles  continued  till  a  se- 
vere fit  of  sickness  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  on  the  8th  day  of  June, 
1711.  The  adversaries  of  the  Je- 
suits pretended  all  over  Europe 
that  he  had  been  poisoned,  and 
Uiat  the  poison  was  administered 
to  him  at  Pekin  Jby  Pereyra,  a 
Jesuit,  t  But  this  rumour  has 
rather  the  air  of  calumny.  To 
what  purpose  can  they  be  sup- 


Macao,^  and  prevented  his  voyage, 
if  they  were  assured  that  he  car- 
ried death  in  his  bosom?  The 
motion  of  the  ship,  and  other  in- 
conveniences of  so  long  a  passafi:e, 
must  have  hastened  the  effect  of  the 
poison,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  hi» 
miserable  life.  It  is  reproach  suf- 
ficient to  the  Jesuits,  that  they 
cannot  clear  themselves  of  the 
imputation  of  extreme  injustice 
and  violence  exercised  upon  a 
legate  of  the  Pope,  a  cardinal, 
and  a  man  of  piety.  The  body 
of  the  deceased  cardinal  was,  after 
some  years,  conveyed  to  Europe, 
and  his  funeral  obsequies  were 
performed  at  Rome,  amidst  the 
tears  and  lamentation  of  the  Pope 
and  all  his  court.  Clement  the 
Eleventh,  in  a  celebrated  pane- 
gyrical oration,  which  he  spoke 
in  memory  of  him,  in  a  full'  con- 
gregation of  cardinals,  extols  him 
as  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  *  And 
if  the  Jesuits  had  less  power  at 


•  Qement  the  Eleventh,  m  the  bull  of  the  court  of  Rome  than  they  have, 
cxcominiinicatioB  he  poblished  against  t^  woiild  nrobablv  before  now 
the  Bishop  of  Macao,  wlio  waf  among  the     ?*  ^^"*^   prooaDiy   oeiore    now 


most  bitter  of  Toumon'a  enemies,  de- 
•eribes  bm  sniferings  in  the  following 
words :  '*  Innotait  nobis  quod  Carolns 
Thomas  Tonmonins— tametsi  tone  tern- 
pons  in  dvitate  Maeaonensi,  non  qnidem 
a  pagaids,  sed  ab  ofllcialibos  et  ministris 
Christianis-— multonia  militam  diurna 
Qoctornaqoe  cuslodia,  at  eaptivna  de- 
tineretor,  aliisque  acerbissimls  et  plane 
incredibilibns  injoriis  ct  contiimeHis,  ipsis 
exhorrescentibas  ethuicb,  afllictus  repe* 
riretar— nihilominus,  &c.  See  Norbert's 
Memoires,  Tom.  t.  p.  304. 
f  Anecdotes  de  la  Chine,  Tom«  I.  p.  88. 


have  been  admitted  into  the  calen« 
dar  of  that  church.  Their  enemies 
are  waiting  for  a  convenient  op- 
portunity to  solicit  the  canoniza- 
tion of  this  great  sacrifice  to  their 
resentment  and  to  his  own  indis* 
cretion. 

(ToU  amimued,) 

*  It  may  be  found  among  the  other 
speeches  of  this  Pof»e  tn  P.  Norbert's 
Memoires  snr  les  Missions  Orientales, 
Tom.  II.  p.  6. 
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{Omdudedfrom  page  115.) 


The  mental  character  of  Mr. 
Wickens  was  much  less  distin- 
guished by  vigour  of  thought,  and 
by  sprightKne(»s  of  imaginatiou, 
than  by  soundness  of  understand- 
ing, and  by  correctness  *of  judg- 
ment. 
N.  S.  No.  20. 


As  a  Christian  he  was  very  emi- 
nent. It  was  the  testimony  of  the 
excellent  individual  who  preached 
his  funeral  sermon — ''  T  have  been 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Wickens  from 
his  childhood :  there  are  foibles 
in  every  man ;   but  a  single  spot 
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in    his    character    I   have .  never  will  tell  me,  that  if  yon  bed  tneh  eri* 

known*"  dence'  as  effectually  removes  all  uncer* 

-  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Wickens  ^"ty  and  doubt,  you  would  not  bare 

was  distinguished  by  the  excel-  P'opo^ed  this  inquiry.     Perhaps  you 

,       .  L  •  L  ^j  M»o  c*v«?*  ^^^  almost  ready  to  conclude  that  you 

lencies  which  a  sound  and  sane-  hare  not  this  faith ;  at  most,  you  do  not 

tifted  intellect  never  fails  to  se-  expect  at  piesent  to  find  any  thing  more 

cure ;     but    he    suffeiced    in    the  than  the  least,  the  weakest  evidences 

popular  opinion,  by  an.  inability,  that  a^e  discernible.  These  m%v  be  year 

or  an  indisposition,    to  confomi  thou^hu ;  and  in  this  case,  though  it 

hi^iself  to    the    taste  for   lively  ^9«ld  give  me  great  pleasure  to  give 

E*ro^i.:^»    ««k:^k  :«>  k;<.  -i—  — i  you  the  least  assistance  m  disoefntng 

reaching,  which  m  h»  day  wan  f^e  weakest  evidenceii  of  a  divine  anS 

eginmng  to  revive  amottffst  re-  ^^^^  ^xx)i,  yet  I  cannot  Batter  myself 

gular  nonconformisti.    In  the  lat*  with  the  hope  of  affoidin^  you  much 

ter  part  of  life,  he  delivered  hk  be^p  in  Uiis  case^    I  am  imt  stt6ioient^ 

sermons  without  the  use  of  notes  :  acquaintiKl  with  the  state  of  your  mind, 

but  habit  and  infirmity  denssd  him  79«r  views,  your  hopes,  and  fears.    I 

the  liveliness  which  generally  re-  *SJ>^  "^^  l^^  evidences  you  c«i  dis- 

...u.  A.««.  «»»  ^^t^^^JlA  ..**^.«r««.^  ^^"»  ^f  ^»at  particular  circumstances 
suits  froni  an  unfettered  utterance,  'lead  you  ^  question  and  doubt 

but  which  IS  very  far  from  always  whithefr  you  have  «iis  faith  or  not ;  and 

attending  it     Such,  however,  of  without  some  knowledge  of  this  kind,  it 

his  hearers  as  went  to  public  wor-  isi  difficilU.to  say  any  Ihibg  t>eciiliaily 

ship  to  be  instructed  and  inAa«  suited  to  the  paiiicnlar  case  ef  an  iadi*- 

enced   as   reasonable    creitures,  ^^d*^^-    *^  »  not,  indeed,  difficult  to 

and  who  consequently,  instead  of  2?,;;^^"  ^"^Vl^^uT^  ^^^  ^ 

1^ .  ^  ^  ^   r      Ai.  1     '-^  ra^m ;  It  IS  not  difficult  to  mention  such 

leaving  a  concern  for  their  im-  evidciices  as  may  be  commonly  found 

provenfent  entirely  to  the  preach-  wim  the  weaken  Cbristtons ;  but  tfie 


er,  endeavoured  to  obtain  edifica*  mhid  of  one  that  is  weak  in  the  fiiilh 

tion,  were  richly  rewarded ;   and  vHll  often  be  unable  to  discern  such  evi- 

the    survivors  of  them    retain  a  deuces,  or  will  have  innumerable  dif- 

high  veneration  for  the  chamcler  ^^^'i?  ^»  ^^  ^ay»  f»^  therefore  do^ 

and  instructions  of  their  departed  2?*,?.^"^^^  ^^*  ^"^unfess  diese  dif- 

.       .                                          ^  nculties  were  known,  how  can  I  remove 

ceacner.                           ^        .      -  them?    And  as  those  who  have  a  true 

As  a  divine,  the  sentiments  of  but  weak  iaith  are  genemUyef^U  others 

Mr.  Wickens  were  decidedly  of  the  moat  afraid  of  being  deeeivcd,  so 

the  description  which  is  usually  thev  are  oft^n  cMeedii^y  sempnIOQs 

called  Calviniatic.     But  he  was  »■«  cmitious  what  they  admft  as  evi- 

too  good  a  Christian,    and    too  dencein  this  mtter;  while  others,  who 

faithful  a  minhter,  to  "  caH  any  ^^  !^'L^%k^™^u  j^fe  T 

. .     -  ..           '       .,          ^t^%$  often  content  themselves  without  this 

man  his  father  upon  the  ^rth."  scrupulous  cauUofa.  In  this  case,  there- 
Mis  religious  views  were  drawn  fore,  for  want  of  a  better  acquaintance 
from  an  accurate  and  a  familiar  with  the  state  of  your  mind,  I  am  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  loss :  but  convinced  of  my  sincere  de> 
Greek  Scriptures.  The  following  «r«  to  serve  your  views,  and  promote 
passage,  extracted  from  a  letter  •  y^"^  ^*  "**?Jf»V*?  ^«  **"^  **^™y, 
f  a  fHend. -»*o  had  inouired  of  m'^7hil;lb!;i?i%l^^ 
him,  "what  are  the  weakest  evi-  the  mark. 

deuces  of  a  true  and  saving  faith  « it  will  not  be  improper  to  obserre, 

in-  Christ  7"  will  at  once  afford  a  that  there  is  not  one  kind  of  evidence 

view  of  his  sentiments,  and  of  hie  for  the  strong  believer,  and  another  land 

mod^  of  communicating  them.  of  evidence  for  the  weak  believer.    No; 

the  kind  of  evidence  is  the  same  to 

''  But  why  inquiie  after  the  weakest  both :  only  one  may  discern  diem  more 

evidences  T     Can    any    thing    satisfy  plainly  tlmn  the  other.    Both  have  a 

you,   mv  dear  friend,  short  of  plain,  loVe  to  Christ;  both  hare  a  sense  of  the 

flitt,  and  conclusive  evidence   in  this  authority  of  Christ  on  their  hearts,  which 

matter?    I  hope  not;  but  perhaps  you  bows  them  to  a  willing  subjection  and. 
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obedienc*  to  Christ;  but  tliese  may  be  good  and  iinneth  not/  James  ii.  10, 
iniich  more  plain,  much  lass  doubtful  in  '  Whosoewr  shall  keep  the-inrhole  law, 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  Again,  and  yet  ofieod  in  one  point,  he  is  Rutlty 
**  The  strong  Christian  may  soma-  of  all.'  James  iii.  2,  *  In  many  things 
times  discern  more  evidences  of  his  faith  we  offend  all.'  Rom.  iii.  10,  <  There  is 
Uian  the  weak  Christian.  The  strong  none  righteous,  no  not  one.'  Ver.  19, 
Christian  may  sometimes  discern  a  *  What  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it 
hatred  to  sin,  a  loreto  Christ,  a  strong  saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  law^ 
confidence  in  him,  and  a  larger  mea-  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and 
•oi%  of  heavenly-4»indedness,  and  tliese  all  the  worid  may  become  guil^  before 
together  may  afford  him  a  large  mea-  God.'  Rom.  v.  16,  <  By  the  offence  of 
sure  of  peace  and  joy;  while  the  weak  one  judgment  came  upon  all  meil  to 
Christian  has  some  hatred  to  sin,  some  condemnation.'  Thus  the  holy  Scrip- 
love  to  Christ ;  and  if  he  has  the  hope  tures  teach  me  that  all  are  sinners ;  that 
of  heaven,  it  is  founded  on  the  atone-  by  reason  of  the  sin  of  our  first  fother, 
ment  of  Christ :  but  it  may  be  so  with  and  by  reason  of  our  own  personal  want 
him,  that  he  can  scarce  discern  any  of  conformity  to  the  moral  law,  all  are 
confidence  in  Christ,  and  finds  little  or  involved  in  guilt  and  condemnation. 
ahaost  nothing  of  heavenly-mindedness.  But  what  have  I  known  of  my  own 
Thus  the  evidences  of  the  strong  Chris-  interest  in  this  awfiil  truth  ?  Have  I 
tiaii  may  be  more  numerous,  as  w^l  seen  the  depriivity  and  blindness  of  my 
as  more  clear,  than  those  of  the  weak  own  understanding  ?  Vija^i  have  I  seen 
Christian.  But  as  the  weakest  Chris-  of  the  earthliness,  corruption,  deceit, 
tian  knows  something  of  the  woric  of  enmity,  and  desperate  wickedness  of  my 
sdvation,  and  knows  how  intimately  own  heart  7  Wnat  have  I  known  of  the 
«Blvation  is  connected  with  fiiith,  he  vanity  of  my  mind,  the  sinfiilness  of 
OMinoC  find  solid  satislaetion  and  spi*  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions?  my 
ritual  peace  any  further  than  he  can  $ins  against  God  the  Father,  the  Son, 
find  .either  die  exercise  oc  the  evidence  and  the  Holv  Spirit— my  sins  against 
of  tlfis  Ihith.  It  is  not  the  plainest  evi-  my  own  soul,  against  my  fellow-crea- 
denoe  laid  before  him,  nor  the  utmost  tures-^my  sins  in  respect  to  the  truths, 
eonfidence  of  others  concerning  his  &ith,  ordinances,  and  duties  of  religion— my 
that  can  afford  any  solid  and  just  satis-  sins  in  respect  to  my  daily  temper  and 
fcction,  unless  he  can  find  tlie  witness  deportment — and  my  sins  in  respect  to 
in  himself.  the  things  of  this  world?    Will  not  in- 

^  What  I  would  fmndpolly  recom-  numerable  witnesses  rise  up  against  me? 
mend  here,  therefore,  is  prayer  and  self-  Has  not  God  seen  all  my  einfdlness! 
examination.  Take  frequent  opportu-  What  have  I  seen  of  it? 
nities,  on  the  Lord*s-day  evenings,  or  ^' What  do  I  understand  of  the  cireum* 
such  seasons  as  are  most  convenient,  to  stances,  nature,  and  fruits  of  the  fijot 
•retire,  undisturbed:  spend  some  time  transgression?  Has  it  not  sunk  the 
in  prayer  for  the  divine,  assistance  and  whole  human  nature  in  corruption  and 
blessing :  endeavour,  by  reading  or  me-  condemnation  ?  What  have  I  known  of 
ditation,  io-  compose  your  mind  into  a  my  own  concern  in  that  sin,  and  its  con- 
aerious  frame:  consider  the  great  im-  sequences?  Is  not  the  moral  law  binding 
portance  of  the  mitter  into  which  you  on  all  the  human  race?  Does  it  not  con- 
are  going  to  inqoire,  that  is,  wheuer  demn  to  everlasting  punishment  every 
yon  have  or  hove  not  a  true  and  saving  one  that  is  a  sinner?  Am  not  I  a  pinner? 
fiuth  in  Christ:  endeavour,  as  fiir  as  Are  not  the  proofs  of  it  innumerable?  Am 
possible,  to  guaid  against  aU  parttaiity,  not  I  a  guil^  condemned  creature  ?  Am 
sineerely  desiring  to  know  the  truth,  I  not  unable  to  deliver  myself?  Am  I  not 
whether  you  have  or  have  not  this  ftith  ruined  and  lost  ?  Have  I  been  brought 
in  Christ :  and  then,  with  this  prepaio-  to  a  full,  settled,  and  abiding  conviction 
tion,  with  this  view,  enter  upon  the  that  I  am  a  sinful,  guilty,  condemned 
inquiry,  in  such  order  and  manner  as  creature,  and  that  it  is  not  in  my  own 
you  may  judge  to  be  best.  Perhaps  power,  nor  in  the  power  of  creatures  to 
something  like  the  following  plan  may  save  me?  Is  this  the  settled  judgment 
not  be  unsuitable.  Your  own  judg-  I  form  of  myself,  that  if  God  does  not 
merit  will  asabt  you  to  enlarge  it,  and  help  me,  I  must  be  miserable  for  ever  ? 
branch  it  out  into  such  more'  particular  Does  a  settled  and  abiding  sense  of  my 
inquiries  a#  may  be  proper.  miserable  state  fill  me  with  earnest  de- 

*<  1.  I  read,  £ocL  vii.  20,  <  There  is  sires  afler  salvation?    Do  I  desire  to  be 

not  a  juft  man  upon  earth  that  doeth  saved  from  sin,  made  holy,  and  recon- 
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cUed  to  God,  as  well  as  to  be  saved 
from  punisbinent  ? 

**  2.  I  read,  John  iii.  16,  <  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  bis  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.'  I  learn  that  Jesus  of 
Naziaretb,  the  Son  of  Grod,  was  himself 
both  God  and  man ;  Rom.  ix.  5 ;  1  Tim. 
iii. '16;  John  i.  1.  That  he  was  sent 
from  God ;  Gal.  iv.  4.  That  he  came 
into  the  world,  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost;  Lake  xix.  }0.  That  he 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
even  the  chief  of  sinners;  lTim..i.  15. 
That  he  is  the  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  men ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  That  he  is 
a  Prophet;  Acts  iii.  22, 23.  That  he  is  a 
Priest ;  Ueb.  vii.  17,  to  the  end  That  he 
is  a  King ;  Ps.  ii.  6 ;  £ph.  i.  20,  to  the 
end;  PhU.  it.  9 — 11 :  and  that  he  must 
reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
bis  feet;  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  Such  are  the 
views  of  Christ  given  me  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.  But  what  do  I  know  of 
Christ  in  these  views?  Do  I  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  his  complex  per- 
son, so  &r  as  to  see  his  fitness  and  ability 
for  all  the  work  of  a  Saviour?  Do  I 
consider  him  as  appointed  and  sent  by 
the  Father,  to  testify  his  mercy,  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners  ?  Do  I  understand 
the  doctrine  of  his  mediation?  What 
is  a  Mediator?  What  gave  the  occasion 
for  a  Mediator  between  God  and  men? 
What  is  the  great  end  of  the  mediation 
of  Christ?  Do  I  understand  how  God 
may  be  glorified,  and  sinners  reconciled 
to  6od,  and  saved  by  this  mediation  of 
Christ? 

"Is  Christ  a  mediatorial  prophet? 
-What  is  the  work* of  a  prophet?  Why 
do  i  need  such  a  prophet f  What  are 
the  benefits  of  his  prophetic  work  ?  Is 
Christ  a  mediatorial  priest  ?    Who  con- 
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any  one  of  his  fiiithlul  subjects  to  be 
eternally  lost?  Does  he  overrule  all 
Uiings  that  concern  his  people  ?  Does 
he.  govern  the  world  ?  Will  he  come 
again,  with  power  and  great  glory,  to 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness?  Will 
he  then  condemn  and  punish  all  his 
enemies  with  everlasting^  destructiMi,  and 
justify  and  glorify  all  his  subjects  ? 

."  3.  As  Christ  is  revealed  in  Scripture 
as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  so  I  learn  that 
tliere  is  no  salvation  in  any  other.  Acts 
iv.  1 1 ,  12 ;  that  there  is  salvation  in  Christ 
for  all  who  come  to  him  in  the  appointed 
way  for  salvation,  1  John  i.  7,  Rev. 
xxii.  17,  Heb.  vii.  35,  Johp  vi.  37;  and 
that  the  appointed  method  of  salvation 
is  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  John  iii. 
18.  26>  Mark  xvi.  15, 16.  But  how  ftr 
do  I  understand  these  things?  Why 
cannot  sinners  be  saved  without  Christ? 
Would  God  have  been  unjust  to  man  if 
he  had  provided  no  Saviour?  Are  not 
all  in  a  state  of  just  condemnation  who 
have  no  part  in  Christ?  Is  there  pierit 
enough  in  the  obedience  and  death  qi 
Christ  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  vilest 
sinner  on  earth  ?  Is  there  not  sufficient 
encouragement  in  the  Gospel  for  eveiy 
sinner  to  apply  to  Christ  who  is  sensible 
of  his  need  of  a  Saviour  ?  Can  any  man 
be  saved  by,  Christ  who  does  not  believe 
in  him  ?  Is  it  not  by  iaith  in  Christ'  that 
sinners  obtain  justification  and  5alva«- 
tion? 

<f  In  this  method  I  would  recommend 
a  serious  and  impartial  inquiry  into 
your  knowledge  of  your  state,  and  your 
own  convictions  ana  concern  on  account 
of  sin ;  into  your  knowledge  of  Christ 
in  respect  to  his  person,  appointment, 
mission,  general  cnaracter  as  a  Media- 
tor, and  particular  offices  as  a  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  Ring ;  and  into  your  know- 
ledge of  the  meuod  of  salvation  through 


stituted  him  such ?   What  is  the  work  of  him.    Then  proceed  in  the  enquiry. 
Christ  as  a  priest  ?   Has  he  made  a  per-        **  4.  As  tiie  whole  human  nature,  in 

feet  atonement  for  sin,  by  the  sacrifice  all  its  innumerable  branches,  is  mined 

of  himself?- Is  there  any  method  for  the  by  sin,   so  I  find  that  the  Scriptures 

justification  of  sinners,  besides  tliat  of  proclaim  redemption,  reconciliation,  and 


a  personal  interest  in  his  obedience  to 
death?  Is  his  sacrifice  sufficient  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  all  who  come  to 
God  by  him  ?  Is  Christ  the  advocate 
for  his  people  with  the  Father?  Does 
iie  ever  live  to  make  ititeroession  for 
them  ?  Does  the  Father  hear  him  al- 
ways? Is  Christ  a  mediatorial  King? 
Who  constituted  him  a  king?  What  is 
his  kingdom  ?  What  are  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom  ?  What  are  the  privileges  of  his 
kingdom?  Who  are  his  subjects?  Are 
thev  a  willing  people?  Will  he  protect 
and  preserve  his  church  ?   Will  he  sufier 


salvation  bv  iaith  in  Jesus  Christ;  John 
vi.  40.  I  have  attended  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  testimony  which  God  has 
|;iven  concerning  bis  Son,  and  concern- 
ing the  way  of  salvation  through  him ; 
but  it  is  one  thiog  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  a  prowMition,  and  it  is  an- 
other thing  to  believe  the  truth  of  it. 
Let  me,  then,  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness and  impartiality,  inquire.  Do  I  not 
believe?  Do  I  believe  as  divinely  true 
the  testimony  which  God  has  stven  con- 
cerning Chnst,  and  the  way  of  salvation 
through  him?   Do  I  believe  that  Christ 
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is  both  God  and  man  ?  that  he  was  ap-  Tina  blessing  may  help  to  discorer  wbe- 

poiuted  of  God,  and  sent  by  him  to  save  tber  you  have  or  have  not  a  true  and 

sinners  ?    Can  I  believe  this,  and  not  saving  (liith  in  Christ.  .  That  you  may 

believe  that  CSod  is  infinitely  merciful,  find  some  tolerable    evidence   of  this 

and  willing  to  save  all  that  come  to  him  faith  in  yourself  is  my  earnest  desire ; 

by  Christ?    Can  I  believe  this,  and  not  to  know  that  you  find   it   so,  would 

admire  the  love  of  God  in  sending  his  afford  me  a  solid  and  lasting  pleasure. 

Son  to  die  for  sinners  ?    Do  I  believe  and  your  benefit  would  be  inexpressible 

that  Christ  is  the  divine  Mediator  be-  and  eternal:  God  grant  that  it  may  be  so. 

tween  God  and  men  ?  that  he  is  a  Pro-  But  if  you  do  not  yet  find  satisfiictory 

phet,  Priest,  and  King?  that  he  does  in  evidence,  be  not  discouraged ;  wait  on 

net  discbarge  all  the  work  that  belongs  the  Lgrd,  and  be  of  good  courage,  and 

to  these  offices?    Do  1  believe  that  the  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart:  wait, 

only  way  of  salvation  is  by  faith  in  him?  I  say,  on  the  Lord,  Ps.  xxvii.  14.     Re- 

Do  I  believe  that  all  who  come  to  him  peat  the  inquiry  often,  and  with  earnest 

by  fiuth  shall  be  saved,  though  their  sins  prayer.    Meditate  much  on  the  love  of 

have  been  never  so  great,  numerous,  God  in  providing^  a  Satiour.    Meditate 

and  aggravated  ?   Thus  inquire  whether  on  the  person,  mission,  mediation,  of- 

Yoa  do  indeed  believe  what  is  testified  fices,  power,  and  grace  of  Christ,  and 

py  the  word  of  God.     There  is  often  on  the  way  of  salvation  through  him. 

much  more  unbelieflies  here  than  Chris-  Depend  upon  every  help  in  my  power 

tians  suspect:  here  the  whole  weight  of  to  give  you.      And  may  the  God  of 

salvation  must  lie ;  and  therefore  the  peace  give  you  the  knowledge  of  salva- 

mind  must  have  a  firm  belief  of  this  doc-  tion,  and  guide  your  feet  into  the  way 

trinej  or  diere  is  no  settled  peace.  of  peace/^ 

"^\?''5^'^*^"^*"*^^"^'!i?l-^  The   reader   will    forgive    this 

rrsal^^^orZ^grSa^^^  length  of  quotation  froithe  MS. 

is  not  impossible  for  the  mind  to  under-  ^f  a  man  very  highly  esteemed  in 

stand  and  believe  what  it  does  not  ap-  uis  uay,  but  who  has  left  behind 

prove ;  but  do  I  see  that  every  thing  m  him  few  traces  of  his  holy  and 

Christ,  and  in  this  method  of  salvation,  benevolent   mind  :    at   the    same 

is  worthy  of  God,  and  suitable  to  sinfiil  time,  the  prolixity  of  the  extract 

men, tnitable to ^J^r^r^^l.^  forbids  the  insertion  of  some  other 

It  appear  to  me  that  m  this  method  of  ^^„^^^^.    •     ^l^    ,^o^««.    ^p   itr. 

salviddoo  all  the  perfections  and  charac-  P!^»?»«»   «  >?e   papers   of   Mr. 


ters  of  God  are  glorified,  his  law  and  Wickens,  which  were  intended  to 

justice  honpured,   the  dignity  of  his  ^^  given. 

government  mamtained,  while  sinners  As  a  protestant  nonconformist, 

are  saved?    Do  I  entirely  approve  the  Mr.  Wickens  was  firm,  but  libe- 

Savioor,  fn  his  person,  character,  and  ^1.      He  did  not  shrink  to   no- 

"*!*•   '^1  ^^'^L''^^''^  ^  '•*"  thingness  at  the  approach  of  a  man 

^^l:  S  i%^Ta^e,%\;;iL  of  divine  ^^^""^  ^"  "Jf'T"'  '''1  '^r ^^^' 

love  to  the  Father,  the  fountain  of  all  ^"^  possessed  of  somewhat  more 

this  mercy?  to  Christ,  the  Savjbur?  to  of  worldly  importance ;  he  did  not 

the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  led  me  to  some  consider  himself  as  under  an  obli- 

acquaintance  with  these  great  and  glori-  gation  to  conform  his  sentiments 

oos  things?    Do  I  love  this  salvation,  to  the  current  opinions  of  the  day ; 

connstingin  deliverance  from  sin,  as  ^^  ^jj  ^^^           j  ^^  exuberanci 

well  as  from  coiulemnMion*— reconoua-    _r  tsu^ ^i*  -^-Jr^ •  _     ^    4.1.^  u    a. 

tion  and  peace  With  God,  and  eternal  of  liberal  professions  as  the  best 

life  in  heaven  ?    Do  I  lovf  those  who  evidence  of  his  chanty :    but  he 

bear  the  image  of  Christ,  and  partake  of  respected  and  loved  all  good  men, 

this  salvation?  ana  he   lived  in  habits  of  strict 

**  7.  Do  I  receive  or  embrace  Christ  intimacy  with  persons  of  very  dif- 

as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  for  all  ferent  views  from  bis  own.    Many 

p**^'*'?!!f*  ^^'  ''i***'*  u*  "  T^^^  a  high  character  for  liberality  is 

Bat  I  need  not  enlarge  here;  the  close  ^^  ..•    j    1.             -.  *    ^c   ^^    ±z 

of  my  former  letter^deis  ilneedless.  f  ^^'^''^^^  ^^   *  ^^^'^^  /]    T'**" 

Some  such  method  of  inquiry  and  self-  tubonal  firmnees,  or  of  fixed  sen- 

exsmioalion  as  thU  may  bnag  things  tinients,  or  of  the  strict  intenity 

home  to  the  oonscienoe,  and  with  a  di-  which  prohibits  a  surrender  of  the 


lldB  '  Mmu.  Rochai,  m  ewihd  Bmin  MhttMer, 


leoBt  particle  of  truth.  To  earn 
a  reputation  for  liberality  from  the 
first  of  these  causes  was  forbidden 
to  Mr.  Wickens  by  nature,  and  to 
earn  this  reputation  from  the  two 
other  causes  was  still  more  im- 
peratively forbidden  to  him  by 
divine  grace* 

Mr.  Wickens  left  behind  him  a 
MS<  volume    on    the    subject    of    His  immediiTce  Connections  moarn  the  lots 


[Maj, 

into  eternity^  is  highly  eacoini- 
astic,  but  strictly  correct. 

•  •  • 

In  thU  tomb 

•ra  depotited  the  Remaint  of  Che 

Rer.  Aaron  Wickens, 

lliirty  jeart  Minister  of  the  Gospel  hi  this 

plac^ 

A  Man  of  solid  learning ;  an  accnrate  Ciitic; 

A  Judicious  and  scriptural  Preacher ; 

A  diligent  and  fidthful  Pastor. 


baptism,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  none  but  the  chiU 
dren  of  church  members  have  a 
right  in  their  infancy  to  that  ordi- 
nance. 

The  inscription  on  his  grave, 
written  by  his  excellent  friend  Mr. 
Thorogood,  of  Booking,  who  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time  followed 


of  a  wise  and  steady  Friend, 
-     a  kind  and  affectionate  Relatire. 

If  gesifiae  and  liberal  Pietvi 

if  firm  attachment  to  Evangelical  Truth, 

if  inflexible  iategrity  and  active 

beoeTolence, 

are  held  in  due  eBtiaation, 

his  memory  mast  be  prepious. 

He  departed  this  life, 

April  30th,  1799. 

Aged  55  Years. 
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MONSIEUR  ROCHAT,  AN  EXILED 
SWISS  MINISTER,  ON  THE  FAITH 
AND  LIFE  OF  A  CHRISTIAN. 

GENTieBMEN,— Yoor  indolgeooe  will,  1 
trusty  pardon  my  indiscretion  in  requests 
ing  yott  to  grant  me  a  few  pages  in  yonp 
Magazine.  My  first  two  letters  to  my 
much  bononred  friend  Dr.  J.  P.  Smitbywere 
jnenely  the  fireside  conTersationa  of  an  is- 
ralid  with  a  brother,  and  were  therelbre 

fenned  without  order  or  method.  Brought 
y  our  worthy  Doctor  before  the  pnbU^, 
I  endearosrei  to  trace  my  third  letter 
with  more  method,  but  that  was  only  dear 
tined  to  throw  light  on  one  point  of  our 
friendly  controversy;  it  therefore  now 
appears  to  me  conscientionsly  my  duty,  to 
recapitnlate,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  of 
the  principal  points,  as  well  with  ngard 
to  iaith,  as  to  the  Christian  life,  and 
on  the  discernment  requisite  in  those 
who  pofess  to  belong  to  Christ.  If  on 
glanang  over  this  coofenion  of  my  senti- 
ments,  any  reader  is  inclined  to  doobt 
the  conformity  of  one  or  other  of  the 
articles  with  the  Holy  Bible,  I  entnat 
him  to  examine  carefully  all  the  passages 
qvoled,  and  to  judge  whether  they  are  not 
np^ied  in  their  simplest  aftd  strident  sense. 
To  this  brief  exposition,  I  wish  to  add 
n  discnssion  as  short  and  rapid  as  I  possibly 
can,  withont  injury  to  the  subject,  oo  an  opi- 
aion  the  moat  serious  in  its  consequences, 
and  OB  which  at  yet  I  have  been  silent. 

I  hnvtt  the  honour  to  imswiB,  QeailMSM, 

.  Your  obeflient  bvmble  aer^antt 
Sd  Afril,  len.  a  R. 


The  Sayiour,  who  is  ''the  way, 
the  troth,  and  the  life,"  has  said, 
*^  He  who  Cometh  unto  me,  I  will 
In  no  wise  cast  out"  John  vi.  37. 

To  come  to  CbriUf  is  the  serioiM 
actof  aaottl,  who,^'  sick,wratchfid, 
and  heavy  laden,"  seeka  in  Cfarist 
biarest;  ''flies  for  refuge"  towards 
Christ,*  as  the-  Saviour  in  whom 
God,  (whose  promises  in  him  are 
yea,  and  in  him  am<en ;")  t  promises 
«'  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wisdom,  righ- 
teousness, sandtfioation,  and  le- 
demptioa."  I    - 

I  feel  in  my  conscience,  that 
God  has  ffiven  me  grace  to  go 
thus  unto  Christ  with  sincerity.  I 
ought  then  to  be  aasuved  oi  Aot 
being  cast  oat,  since  Christ*  who 
^^amiot  lie,  baa  delared,  that  he 
who  coneth  to  him  shall  in  no 
wise  be  cast  out 

This  faith,  which  is  now  my 
consolation  and  my  peace,  ia  at 
the  same  time,  ana  of  aecesaity, 

•Luke  V.  Sl.t  Rev.  !U  17.;  Matl. 
si.  88. 1  Heb.vi.  18. 

t  2  Cor.  i.  90. 

%  Marl[  zri.  15.;  Liikeniv,47.  ;  Aeli 
ii.30,S9.  s  ziH.  38, 39. ;  1  Cor. i.  30. 
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ny  ssBtitiieatioD,  by  ib%  Yirtut  of  adYaocement  ia  holinelM  will  ap- 
ihe  Holy  Spirit ;  for  Christ  is  not  pear  to  bear  also  its  testimony* 
less  saactifioatioQ  than  he  is  righ-  When  I  live  in  fiuth,  I  lire  in 
leousness  on  the  part  of  Ood  to  peace:  the  more  God  giyes  sse  to 
all  beliOYevs*  I  Cor«  i,  90. ;  Rom*  contemplate  my  Barioar,  freely 
i.  19.  s  offeringt  promising,  and  aasu^kig 
When  I  .<<  griere  the  Holy  me  all  things*  the  more  full  and 
Spirit  of  6od>  by  whom  I  have  habitual  is  my  joy  by  the  Holy 
been  sealed  anto  the  day  of  re*  Spirit.  This  joyi  altoo^gh  pos** 
demptioB  ."^^my  soul  can  no  longer  sessing  none  of  the  impetuosity  oi 
eiyoy  happiness:  it  is  at* -such  human  passionsy is  '*. unspeakable 
seasons  that  fears  arisei  the*  some^  and  glorious."^  I  take  care»  how^ 
timea  doubts  assail, .  er  perhapa  ever#  not  to  confuse  the  assurance- 
even  anguish  overwhelms.  But  of  sc^Ivalion  with  the  joys  dTsalva*- 
eoming  to  mysdf  by  the  grace  of  tton.  It  is  one  thing  to^  be  con* 
God*  ''  I  go  lo  my  Fatheri  and  vinced  that  I  a  wretched  sinner, 
sfl^  unto  Um,  Father*  I  hate  and  worthy  only  to  be  hated*  shall 
sinned  against  heaven,  and  befoiie  be  saved*  oecause  t  ai*  certain  6( 
thee*  and  am  no  more  woilhy.  to  the  sincerity  witb  which  I  believe 
be  called  thy  son ;"  I  return  to  in  the  promises  of  my  God,  tad 
that '« ismutable''  prombe*  to  thai  b^oauie  the  Bible  declares,  tha* 
oatb  made  to  the  broken  and  oon«>  he  who  beUeves  shall  be  savsd} 
trite  ef  spirit,  who  look  to  Christ  4nd  another*  to  n^oice  in  this  saig- 
as their  refugOkt  I  implore  iny  vation  with  fulness  of  joy^  The 
God  in  his  iniloite  mercy  to  grant  pangs  of  sin,  seasons  of  coldness 
me  wisdom*  and  with  joy  I  hear  r^those  clouds,  which  ftom  time 
him  oommand  me  not  to  doubt,  ^  time  surround  the  believer* 
that  he  will  give  it  tame;  thus  I  -^-aad  numerous  other  different 
am  mercifully  recalledtostretigthen  causes*  nay*  even  bodily  infir* 
myself  without  any  d#ubl  on  the  mities,  produce  great  variations  in 
rich  and  .''^precious  promises"  of  osAr  sensb  of  happiness:  whenever 
the  eternal  love  and  long-suffering'  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  grant  me 
of  my  God*  ^^d  to  awidt  with  oer**  those  joys  full  and  entire,  I  ought 
tainty  from  this  **  God  of  hope,'*  Qtfost  gr^telully  to  bless  him  for 
that  wisdom  which  he  has  pro*  them;  but  that  for  Which  I  par^ 
mined  '^  to  give  liberally,  and  ticularly  pray  is*  that  during  my 
without  upbraiding*  to  all  who  pslgrimage,  even  amid  dark  vallies 
shall  ask  it-^t  and  dreary  wastes*  he  will  deign  to 
I  have  the  testimony  of  my  grant  me  in  his  mercy  to' rest  on 
conscience*  that  it  is  in  simplicity  his  unerring  prombes*  **  establish* 
and  godly  sincerity ,V  that  I  thus  ing  my  heart  with  grace ;"  that  his 
return  unto  him;. and,  therefore*  grace  may  be  sufficieat  for  me* 
perhaps  immediaitely*  perhaps  not  which  is  better  than  life.f- 
so  speedily *i|  yet  mssf  cer^atnly*  As  there  are  many  who,  instead 
some  fruit  of  obedienee  and  of  of  examining  seriously*  sinoerely^ 

r I.  ■■  1 .1  oonscientiowly*  and  in  the  pre- 

.  *  Bpliies^  Ir.  3e»  sence  of  the  judgment    seat  of 

fLuke  an  17*-d8.^  1  Mm  S.'S.$  God;  whether  their  soul  is  really 

Jsmcttr.  6.;  PsalmlL  17.;  Rev-zxi.  6.|  fixed  on   Christ;    content   them* 

t  Jsami.5,6.;  Mitt.^i.7,«  j  Luke  the  subject,  and  may,  without  a 

n.  11^13.$  Rum.  iv.  M-*^  ;  2  Pefer    — ■    ■■       — 

1.4.;  RoDuzr.  13.  *  Bom.  ▼.  I.  and  zr.  13.  j   1  Theas. 

§  2  Cor.  i  12.  i.6. ;  lPet.i.8. 

H  Malt.  XT.  21—28.  i  LuU  zi.  5^9. }  f  llsb.  ziil.  9. ;   2  Cor.  zit.  9. ;  PiMlm 

■adzTiii.  1,>&C.  Iziii.  3. 
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deep  (Bxaminadoii  of  their  heart,    who  .reason  thus,   that  they  tet 


but  from  some  unfounded  Dotions, 
some  deceit  of  their  imagination, 
or  from  a  mere  historical  know- 
ledge of  the  true  doctrines,  per- 


aside  the  secret  testimony  of  the 
conscience ;  that  in  the  first  place, 
man  is  a  being  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  knowing  himself,  and 


auade  them'selves,  carelessly »  that    of  judging  of  the  sentiments  of  his 
diey  do  place  their  faith  in  him  ;    ttind.»2d.  That  this  faculty,  dark- 


ened by  sin,  b  purified  by  regene- 
ration, and  gifted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Grod,  with  a  purity  and 
susceptibility  constantly  tncreas- 
fnfr..-l3d.  That  the  Holy  Spirit, 
w^o  has  ''sealed^  the  belieyer, 
and  anoitttedhim  ''with  an  anoint- 
ing which  abideth  in  him,"  and 
which  is  no  lie,  ^  bean  witness 


and,  as  there  are  abo  hypocrites, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  discern  the  true  state  of  the  mind, 
not  to  be  contented  with  the  testi- 
Hiony  of  the  lips,  but  to  look  for 
those  fruits  which  are  the  necessary, 
the  neyer-fsilitfg effects  of  faith,and 
without  which  **  no  one  shall  see 
God.** 

Whoeyer    professes    to    haye    with  his  spirit,"  to  testify  to  him 

E laced  his  hopes  on  Christ,  whilst  of  tiie  truth;*  Let  these  three 
is  life  remains  a  stranger  to  the  consfderations  be  reflected  on  with 
birth  of  those  progressive  fruits  serious  attention,  and  it  wilt  be 
which  are  infallibly  produced,  men  tbat  the  child  of  God  has,  by 
although  in  y  ery  dlfleient  degrees,*  the  internal  liriit  of  his  conscience, 
by  eyery  **  branch"  that  is  grafted  a  testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  hb 
'*  on  the  yiney^t  may  be  as-  faith,  as  clear  and  certain  as  it  is 
sursd  that  hb  faith  is  purely  ima-  possible  to  imaeine,  independently 
ginary.    To  such  a  man  one  may,    of  the  works  of  sanctification. 


and  one  oneht  boldly  to  declare, 
that  hb  soul  has  neyer  yet  been 
united  by  faith  to  Jesus  as  its  only 
life. 

Permit  me  now  to  speak  on  the 
subject  mentioned  at  the  begin* 
ninff. 

A  great  number  of  persons,  with 
die  Bible  before  them,  feel  obliged 
to  admit,  that  God  haying  freely 
''promised  eternal  life"  througn 
Jesus  Christ,  and  not  being  '*  man 
to  lie,"  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  be« 


And  can  it  be  !  that  feith,  the 
most  powerful  operation  of  the 
Almignty  power  of  God  on  the 
heart,  a  work  the  mostastonbhing, 
is  to  be  performed  in  my  soul, 
without  my  being  able  to  discern 
it,  or  to  feel  it  with  certainty. 
The  yery  essence  of  faith  is  to  lay 
aside  all  boasting,  all  self-righte- 
ousness, all  pretension  to  the 
slightest  pierit,  to  the  smallest 
yirtue,  to  the  least  shadow  of 
good  in  my  nature,  and  to  seek 


lief  in  this  promise,  brings  with  it  but  Christ,  to  seek  alone  the  rirh- 
the  certainty  of  obtaining  eternal  teousness  of  Christ,  his  pardon,  nis 
life.  But  tibese  same  persons  af-  grace,  his  Holy  Spirit;  and  yet 
firm,  on  the  one  hand,  that  this  leellngn  so  dear,  my  conscience  b 
certainty  cannot  be  enjoyed  until  unable  to  testify  to  me  clearly ; 
we  are  conyinced  that  our  faith  b  feelings  so  completely  in  contra- 
sincere  ;  and  on  the  o&er,  that  we  diction  with  the  deepest  and  dearest 
cannot  be  assured  that  our  faith  is  sentiments  of  my  carnal  mind ; 
sincefe,butbysanctification,which  such  an  entire  oyerthrow  of  *itay 


results  from  it.  Some  esteeiQjsd 
friends  haye  expressed  thb  opi- 
nion. 

Itb  forgotten,  perhaps,  by  those 

.  •  Matt.  siU.8;    1  Cor.  zii}   Eph.  Ir. 
7  ;  1  Pier.  ir.  10. 
t  Joho  zr.  1--6. 


first  nature,  I  am  unable  to  distin- 
guish with  any  certainty  !  1  am 
unable  to  distinguish  it  eyen  with 
the  faculty  of  an  intellectaal  beibf^, 
to  **  know  what  is  in  one,"  1  Cor. 

•2  Cor.  1.21,  22;   Eph.i.l3;  1  Joha 
11.27;  Rom.  viu.  15, 16. 
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iLlly  and  with  that  faculty  purified        At  oth^r  times  he  is  assailed  by 


by  regeneration,  even  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  bears  witness 
with  the  spirit  of  the  believer  I  To 
support  thia»  Purely  would  be  to 
establish  the  most  complete  scep- 
ticismy  and  to  judge  of  die  most 
hofy  faith  of  the  elect  of  6od»  as 
one  would  judge  the  weakest,  the 
most  imperceptible,  the  most  un- 


the  most  violent  or  shameful  temp- 
tations, which  rage  as  ocean-bil- 
lows around,  ready  to  gverwhelm 
him. 

When,  after  having  fallen  in 
sin,  or  after  seasons  of  careless- 
ness, we  return  to  the  Lord,  then 
we  are  only  capable  of  feeling  our 
hardness  of  heart,  our  ingratitude 


cerfain>     the    most    obscure     of    to^ardis  him,  and  the  odious  abuse 


sentiments  I 

Some,  perhaps;  may  say,  do 
you  then  suppose  that  faith  can 
exist  without,  works?  No  I  I 
should  be  an  infidel  could  I  only 
thmh  it;  I  should  by  that  deny 
the  holiness  of   the  Father,    the 


we  make  of  his  mercies ;  we  see 
ourselves  to  be  perverse,  and 
worthy  only  to  be  hated,  and  we 
see  but  that  alone. 

Even  in  those  seasons  wherein 
Ood  has  blessed  us  with  several 
sanctifying    graces,   it  sometimes 


Son,    and    the    Holy   Ghost,    of    happens    that   we    are    violently 
whom  the  Bible  declares  the  CShris-    harassed  in  pur  minds,  either  by 


tian  to  be  the  temple ;  I  should  re- 
fute all  the  evidences  of  sacred 
writ.  But  let  me  beg  it  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  question  here  is 
not  whether  faith  produces  works, 
but  whether  works  are  the  main- 


the  sense  of  some  important  duty 
neglected,  or  by  some  sin  into 
which  we  repeatedly  fall.  We 
have  the  desire  to  fulfil  the  duty, 
to  conquer  the  sin,  but  we  cannot. 
Whilst  the  inner  man  condemns 


spring  of  the  Christian's  peace  of    the  evil,  the  outer  man  favours  it; 
mind.    The  following  are  difTerent    we.  pray  even  with  tears,  we  are 


exercises  of  the  believer's  mind, 
which  I  beg  to  present  to  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  the ''  blessed 
of  th^  Lord,"  who  by  his  grace 
are  enabled  to  walk  in  the  *«  nar- 
row path." 

'  When  a  man  is  newly  converted 
by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  he  has 
within  him  rather  the  seeds  of  ho- 
liness, than  that  holiness  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  be  visible  to 
himself;  yet  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  discern  spiritual  things, 
perceive  in  this  newly-born  child 
of  God  real  proofs  of  faith. 

There  are  times  when  all  is 
darkness  to  the  Christian,  nay, 
when  he  is  enveloped,  as  it  were, 
in  the  shades  of  night,  in  which  he 
is  insensible  to  all,  except  his  own 
insensibility,  and  that  from  God 
there  exists  a  promise* 

At    other   moments   his    innu- 


not  aelivered  ;  though  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  to  be  entirely  sin- 
cere in  our  demands  for  this  deli- 
verance, still,  however,  we  wish 
to  obtain  it ;  every  new  fall  is,  as 
it  were,  a  warrant  of  condem- 
nation which  oppresses  us ;  alarm 
seizes  the  soul, — anguish  torments 
it, — we  doubt  whether  we  are  chil- 
dren of  God.  The  promise  of 
the  Lord,  always  free  and  un- 
changing, can  alone  pour  balm 
into  our  wounded  spirit  This 
promise,  which  includes  all,  and 
assures  freely  of  all,  is,  in  these 
combats,  the.  only  stay  of  the 
souK 

It  happens  also  that  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  heart  is  employed 
in  returning  thanks  to  the  Lord  for 
deliverance  from  some  evil  for 
which  he  had  invoked  him,  what 
still    remains    to    be    conquered. 


merable  transgressions  alone  arrest  what  still  remains  to  be  wrought 

his  view,  which  rise  before  him  in  in  us,  rises  on  our  view  as  a  world 

battle  array,  as  so  many  ministers  before    which    that    deliverance 

of  death  against  hb  soul.  granted  is  but  as  a  point,    Satan 
N.  S.  No.  28.  2  1 
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also  would  fain  insinuate  to  us  that 
the  absence  of  this  sin  may  be  but 
the  effect  of  circumstance  and  not 
of  ^race ;  and  to  procure  peace  to 
our  soul,  we  must  instantly  seek 
refugee  under  shelter  of  the  pro- 
mise. 

In  these  rarious  positions,  I 
must  ensure  my  safety ,  if  I  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  eternal  de- 
lights which  are  at  the  right  hand 
of  Oody  and  to  weigh  the  horrors 


his  sincerity  on  Jesus,  '*  the  author 
and  finbher  of  his  faith/'  that  he 
rejoices,  that  he  triumphs;  and  ex- 
claims, ''  I  return  thanks  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ." 

2d.  The  goal  proposed  to  the 
Christian  is  perfection.  The  more 
he  advances,  the  more  the  length, 
breadth,  height,  and  depth  of  thia 
perfection,  which  has  no  limits 
presents  itself  forcibly  to  him,  and 
the  more,  also,  the  progress  he 


of  an  eternal  reprobation ;   and  if    has  made,  seems,  in  comparison* 


I  call  to  mipd  that  each  hour 
sounds  to  me  a  menace  from  the 
*\  king  of  terrors.*'  Besides,  Jesus 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  has  said, 
**mypeao»  I  leave  with  you/^  and 
the  5few  Testament  repeatedly 
represents  peoee  as  a  reigning  fea- 
ture in  the  life  of  the  ransomed. 
Now,  in  the  situations  that  I  have 
described»it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  know  peace  or  safetT 
but  in  the  promise  of  God  througo 


a  nothing.  No  one  ever  found 
the  proof  of  his  eternal  peace  on 
what  seems  to  him  a  nothing,  and 
which  often  fades  from  his  view 
whilst  he  contemplates  it.  Thai 
which  s^Ione  can  satisfy  tl^e  mind» 
is  the  infinite  mercy  of  a  God  who 
invites  it  to  shelter  itself  under  hia 
wings,  with  the  promise  of  eternal 
safety,  and  the  ieeKng  that  in  sin- 
cerity it  seeks  there  its  refuge. 
Let  us  then  beware  how  we  lay 


Ch(ist,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  aside  the  testimony  of   the  con* 

my  sincere  reliance  on  those  infal-  science ;  on  the  contrary,  let  us 

lible  promises ;  and  every  one  who  attach  to  it  the  importance,  and 

is  really  in  Christ,  is  well  aware  the  high  importance,  it  merits,  re- 

that  these  rarious  states  form  by  membering  that  in  a  thousand  in- 

no  means  the  smallest  portion  of  stances  that  and  that  only  can  suf- 

the  life  of  a  child  of  God,  that  ficiently  assure  us  of  the  reality  of 

there  are  even  a  thousand  others  our  faith,  and  that  from  thence 

in  which  the  Christian  s  peace  of  flows,  on  numerous  occasions,  tho 

mind    is    alone  ensured    by    the  only  source  ofpeace  to  a  believer* 

promise,    and  the  testimony  his  It  is  not  sufficiently  considered^ 

heart  gites  him  before  God ;  that  that  even  to  ascertain  to  mvself 

l^e  embraces  this  promise  as  his  whether  my  works  are  really  done 

only  salvaUon,  his  only  strength,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  1  OMist 

In  order  that  this  truth  may  be  have   reference  to   internal  coa- 


felt,  it  will,  perhaps,  suffice,  to 
present  two  general  reflections. 

1st.  The  Christian's  life  is  a  life 
of  warfare,  and  will  be  such  unto 
the  end ;  this  warfare,  as  described 
bv  the.  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  7th 
chapter  to  the  Romans,  u. always 
laborious,  sometimes  most  violent. 
In  thu  continued  conflict^  what  is 


viction.  Every  virtue  may  be 
counterfeited;  the  principle  may 
be  bad  which  dictates  an  action 
the  most  holy  in  appearance ;  and 
it  may  proceed  from  motives  carnal 
and  impure.  For  example,  the 
Apostle  John,  in  his  1st  £pistle» 
presents  love  to  the  brethren,  as  a 
proof  whereby  to  assure  our  hearts 
the  lamentation  of  the  soldier  of  before  God;  but  I  may  seek 
Christ,  when  looking  at  himself?  them,  love  their  society,  parti- 
**  Wretched  man  that  I  am  I "  this  cipate  with  eagerness  in  their  con- 
is  his  complaint,  his  heartfelt  com-  versations,  in  their  devout  exer- 
eaint ;  and  it  is  only  when  turning  cisea,  and  their  holy  enterprises, 
A  «yes  with  the  ccnaciousness  w    and  all  from  a  prinGiple  entirely 
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earnftl;   my  fortune  may  be  em-  the  Kght  of  his  works^  but  by  the 

ployed  for  them,  and  my  body  testimony  which  the  Holy  Spirit 

barnt  in  their  cause,  and  yet  I  may  renders  to  his  conscience ;  that  H 

not  hare  charity,  1  Cor.  xiii.  3.  is  in  sincerity  as  a  sinner  yoid  of 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  all  resource,  that  he  confides  in 

to  prove  even  my  works,  it  is  ne-  the  promises    for   grace,    mercy, 

eessary  for  all,  and  at  all  times,  and    peace,   and  in  order  to  be 

io  report  to  the  testimony  of  the  made  holy  unto  Ood. 

conscience  ;    thus  we  see  that  St.  To  set  this  aside,  would  be  to 

Paul  referred  to  it  frequently  for  plunge  the  Christian  into  an  abyss 

himself;  for  example,  2  Cor.  i.  12,  of  anguish  and  perplexity.     Not 

*"  Our  rejoicing  is  4his,  the  testi-  to  allow  that  he  can  be  assured 

nony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  of  the  reality  of  his  faith  until  he 

simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  is  advanced  in  sanctification,  in- 

with  fleshly  wisdom ,  but  by  the  deed,    as    many  affirm,   far    ad« 

grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  vanced,  would  be  to  oblige  him 

conversation  rathe  world,  and  more  to  pass  the  greatest  portion  of  his 

abundantly  to  you  ward.     In  nut-  life,   and    sometimes    nearly  the 

pHdfy  and  godly  stncerUy^  says  the  whole  of  it,  in  a  state  of  ttdcer- 

Apostle,  nrnplicUy  and  nncerity,  tainty  with  regard  to  the  reality 

two  Mef  gospel  virtues,  the  basis  of  his  faith,  that  is  to  say,  in  doubt 

of  the   Christian  character,   two  whether  he  may  not  be  the  victim 

infaUibie  marks  whereby  to  distin-  of  everlasting  condemnation !  No- 

gaish  a  child  of  God ;    and  for  thing  but  a  guilty  carelessness  to 

tfiese,  St  Paul  rests  on  the  testi-  our  eternal  interests— >alas !    too 

mony  of  his  conscience,  and  his  common,  can  render  a  life  passed 

heart  it  a^ured  by  tiiat  testimony  in  such  uncertainty  other  than  a 

beyono  all  doubt.  life  of  wretchedness.      No!  with 

Lotus  then  beware  how  we  take  this  doubt  in  the  heart,  it  is  only 

airy  thing  from  the  elonous  virtue  by  considering  vaguely  our  own 

of  this  internal  evidence,  which  state,  and  the  fearful  eternity  be- 

proved  to  St.  P(iul  that  he  was  a  fore  us,  that  we  can  escape  this 

sincere  servant  of  the  Lord !  but  distress    of   mind,    which   would 

conclude  from  the  above  conside-  cmount  even  to  agony  in  that  in- 

rations,  that  real  faith  existing  in  finite  number  of  days  wherein  the 

the  heart  is  felt  by  the  heart,  and  feeling  of  bur  sins  hides  from  us 

^at  it  finds  in  the  conscience  of  our  spiritual  advancement,  and  in 

the  true  believer  a  precious  and  that    not    less    infinite    number^ 

infallible  pledge  of  its  sincerity,  wherein"  this  advancement  jseems 

At  the  same  time  that  we  acknow-  but  an  atom  in  the  vast  and  ttn* 

ledge  that  the  works  of  the  Holy  bounded  field  of  perfection.  Thus, 

Spirit  in  us  are  delightful  confir-  instead  of  those  repeated  exhorta- 

mations  of  our  faith,  when   God  tions  addressed  to  the  faithful  as  a 


that  to  suppose  a  believer  could  that  peace,  of  that  "unspeakable 
live  assured  of  the  reality  of  his  joy,*^  spoken  of  as  a  blessing 
faith  by  the  testimony  of  his  con-  reposing  on  the  entire  people 
science,  without  any  evidence  of  of  God ;  we  must  (representing 
works  produced  by  the  Spirit,  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges 
would  be  to  suppose  an  impossi-  as  exceptions),  chill  the  heart  by 
bility  ;  let  us  confess,  nevertheless,  another  Gospel.  "  When  *  yom 
that  the  chief  strength  of  the  be-  can  with  certainty  assure  your- 
Uever  is  his  &ith,   seen,  not  by    selves  of  being  arrived  at  a  cer- 

2i!K 
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tain  degree  of  perfection^  then  you  God ;  but  who^  though  leading  a 
may  assure  yourselves  of  having  life  regular  as  to  its  exterior,  are 
saving  faith,  and  rejoice  in  it  as  a 


certainty,  but  not  before ;  until  then 
it  is  a  matter  of  doubt."  Ah  !  it 
is  not  thus  that  our  Lord  speaks ! 

I  would  wish  to  address  with 
affectionate  earnestness  one  ques- 
tion— one  only  question— to  each 
companion  of  my  pilgrimage  in 
the  sacred  path.  **  My  bro- 
ther, with  thy  hand  on  thy  con- 
science tell  me From  whence 

thinkest  thou  to  derive  peace. 
Yes  I  from  whence  thinkest  thou 
to  derive  it  when  on  thy  death- 
bed, in  the  presence  of  the  judg- 
ment of  God?  From  the  tes« 
timony  that  thy  heart  will  bear 
thee  of  the  sincerity  of  thy  faith 
in  the  blood  of  Christ?  or,  in 
seeking  for  that  testimony  from 
thy  works  ?^-^Daily  thou  art  on 
thy  bed  of  death  ^ 

I  cannot  think  that  any  reader, 
who  will  have  given  his  attention 
to  what  I  have  advanced,  can 
.accuse  me  of  a  wish  to  plead  the 
cause  of  hateful  antinoroianism  or  because  he  feels  in  the  presence 
of  impenitence,  any  more  than  of  his  God,  that  such  is  the  truth 
that 01  those  persons,  who  in  their  according  to  Holy  Writ;  it  is 
indolence  profane  Christ  by  mak-  the  divine  strength  of  tlie  be- 
ing him  not  the  resting-place  of  liever  amid  his  conflicts,  and  who- 
their  souls,  but  of  their  idleness,  ever  tears  from  him  this  privi- 
Gt)d  knows,  that  I  plead  the  cause  lege,  tears  from  him  his  life.  Let 
of  his  children,  of  those  whose  it  be  permitted  a  minister  of 
hearts  are^  upright  and  sincere :  Christ,  who  has  the  greatest  hor- 
nothing  gives  me  more  horror  than  ror  of  every  unworthy  abuse  of 
the  impious  assurance  in  the  pro-  divine  grace,  to  dread  also 
mise,  that  those  dare  profess  who  every  thing  that  tends  to  weaken, 
live  as  far  from  a  godly  life  as  or  to  veil  in  obscurity  this  clear, 
they  ever  did — nothing  is  more  this  perfect  certainty  of  faith,  the 
painful  than  to  listen  to  that  indo-  very  life  of  the  just,t  which  the 
lent  and  lukewarm  security,  ''  I    Gospel    of    God     breathes    and 


alas  !  "  neither  cold  nor  hot/'  J 
would  be  for  ever  crying  to  them, 
"  Beware,  lest  the  Lord  reject  ye 
from  his  mouth  1"*  But  care 
must  also  be  taken  not  to  lead 
indirectly,  under  the  thunders  of  a 
second  Sinai,  **  the  poor  and  cod« 
trite  in  spirit  who  tremble  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord ;''  f  and  thus  to 
put  to  the  rack  the  beloved  of 
God,  whom  Christ  has  begot  that 
they  may  rejoice  in  him. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  discourse 
will  be  permitted  from  a  man,  who, 
when  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  false  light,  which  he  has 
here  endeavoured  to  combat,  ex- 
perienced for  many  years  mental 
suffierings,  which  the  longest  life 
can  never  efface  from  his  me- 
mory. Let  it  be  permitted  him 
to  say,  that  he  considers  it  his 
most  sacred  duty  to  support  the 

Erivilege  given  to  the  believer,  to 
e  fully  assured  of  his  tfiih  by 
the  testimony  of  his  conbience. 


am  in  Christ,"  without  the  soul 
ever  appearing  to  ask  itself,  "Am 
I  a  new  creature  ?"  I  would  be 
for  ever  crying  to  persons  of  this 
last  denomination*  whose  delusion, 
although  less  striking,  appears  to 
me  one  of  the  most  perfidious 
snares  of .  the  enemy,  who  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  are 
become  very  pious,  and  wish  to  be 
thought  such  by  the  children  of 


proclaims  from  one  end  to    the 
other. 

Woe  unto  us,  if  we  preach  not 
on  the  house  tops;  **  without 
sanctification,  none  shall  see  the 
Lord.*'  But  also,  woe  unto  us ! 
if  we  *'  bruise  the  broken  reed  i** 


•  Rev.  ill.  15, 16. 

t  Es.  Izvi.  3. 

:  Rom.  i.  17. ;  Gal.  iii.  11.;  Heb.x.38. 
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Woe,  withoQk  doubt,    if  we  do    ledg^ed  evil  ?    And  while  the  indi- 


not  openly  announce^  that  **  ail 
who  say  unto  Christ,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  not  enter  into  the  Icingdom 
of  heaven ;  but  he  alone  who  do^ 
the  will  of  his  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  l"  But  also  ]et  us  beware 
how  we  strike  harshly,  how  we 
wound  with  the  rod  of  Moses, 
those  sheep  and  lambs  who  are  to 
be  gently  led  by  the  holy  but 
tender  crook  of  Jesus  the  good 
Shepherd.  Whilst  we  bear  en- 
graven on  our  foreheads,  **  Holir 
Hett  to  ike  Lord^*  let  our  eyes  con- 
template unceasingly  these  words 


vidual  vainly  imagines  the  blame 
attached  to  his  unchristian  tem- 
per, or  presumptuous  conduct, 
can  in  part  at  least  be  transferred 
to  another,  does  he  not  present  a 
handle  to  openly  x>rofane  men, 
which  they  promptly  seize  and 
employ,  to  degrade  and  vilify  all 
religion  7 

But  there  is  an  opposite  ex- 
treme, against  which  we  have  al- 
most equal  cause  to  be  on  our 
guard.  If  the  vulgar,  and  unwar- 
rantable mode  of  speaking,  found 
in  some  circles,  leads  to  bad  con- 


of  our  Master,  "  /  am  muk  and    sequences,  the  vague  abstraction 


kncfy  m  heart  J** 
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ON  THE  TEMPTATIONS  OP 
SATAN. 

The  celebrated  Augustine  has 
serted,  that  our  whole  life  is  one 
continued   course  of  temptation. 


and  false  refiqement,  which  others 
display  on  this  subject,  are  scarce- 
ly less  injurious.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures unequivocally  reveal  to  us 
the  ezbtence  of  an  eoil  spirit, 
called  the  prince  of  darkness; 
that  his  artful  stratagems  and 
aims,  his  restless  efforts  and  fierce 


If  the  term  be  used  in  its  widest  assaults,  are  directed  to  compass 

latitude  of  meaning,  to  denote  a  the   ruin   and  perdition  of  man ; 

state  of  trial,  this  assertion  is  true ;  and  that  we  are  repeatedly  exhor- 

but  our  present  purpose  will  be  ted  to  resbt  his  mighty  and  ma- 

confiaed  to  a  more  limited  use  of  lignant  agency.    The  manner  in 

the  word.    There  is  a  pretty  large  which  this  grand  enemy  gains  ac- 


class  of  religious  professors  who 
speak  of  the  temptations  of  Satan 
in  a  style  and  manner  which  every 
enlightened  and  sober  Christian 
must  pointedly  condemn.  Whe- 
ther ignorance  or  cherished  sin  be 
the  source,  whence  such  language 
proceeds,  the  effect  is  unquestion^ 
ably  bad.  When  every  vile  blas- 
phemous thought,  rash  and  ran- 
corous word,  foolish  or  unjust 
action,  is  at  once  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  subtle  infernal 
enemy,  is  there  not  reason  to 
fear,  that  this  ready  common- 
place plea,  is  urged  to  shift  off  the 
weight  of  responsibility,  or  in 
some  way  palliate  the   acknow- 

•  Heb.  xii.  U.;  Mstt.  zii.  20.,  and 
▼H.  21. ;  £s.  zxziii.  8. ;  John  z.  2. ;  Psalm 
sxiii.;  iMiJib  si.  11.,  zliz.40.,  and  IzlU. 
14.  ;  Esm  zzziT.  4. 15, 16. ;  Eaod.  zzTiii. 
36,  38.;  MatUzi.  29. 


cess  to  the  human  mind,  and 
works  upon  its  facilities,  is  coq- 
fessedly  beyond  our  knowledge. 
A  small  degree  of  attention  may 
convince  us,  that  no  part  of  the 
revelation  which  God  has  given, 
was  intended  to  gratify  an  idle 
and  frivolous  curiosity.  The  prin- 
ciples and  precepts,  warnings  and 
promises  oi  Christianity,  have  all 
of  them  a  practical  bearing.  We 
read  of  the  snares,  of  the  wiles, 
of  the  desires,  and  the  depths  of 
Satan.  By  these  and  similar 
terms,  the  policy  and  craft  which 
he  employs  to  deceive  and  de- 
stroy, are  surely  described  with 
suflicient  clearness,  to  awaken  our 
vigilance.  And  shall  we,,  instead 
of  watching  and  praying  lest  we 
enter  into  temptation,  busy  and 
arouse  ourselves,  with  speculative 
queries  and  disquisitions?     Shall 
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we  ask^  how  the  foe  can  insinuate    fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one ;  and 
his  poison;    how   he 


can  swell 
pride,  or  inflame  passion ;  how  he 
can  touch  the  springs  and  move- 
ments of  thought ;  or  how  he  can 
allure,  engross,  and  corrupt  the 
imagination,  Jv?hen  we  are  called 
to  repel  his  approaches?  The 
temptations  of  Satan  are  infinitely 
yariousr  and  suited  to  the  different 
tastes,  temperaments,  stations,  and 
circumstances  of  men.  One  '  is 
endangered  on  the  side  of  ambi- 


the  former  has  often  put  the  whole 
vaunting  host  of  hell  to  flight. 

But  dbere  is  another  considera- 
tion of  still  higher  moment.  He 
who  furnishes  our  weapons  for  the 
war,  supplies  our  reinforcements 
of  vigour,  promptitude,  courage, 
and  patience,  without  which  we  are 
apt  to  faint  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
On  this  account,  the  Apostle  nr* 
gently  exhorts  4is  ''  To  be  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 


tion;  another,  like  Judas,  is  caught    his  might."    In  vain  do  we  bear 
and  irretcievably  entangled  by  the    the  designation  of  Christian  sol- 


bribe  *and  twisted  bonds  of  mam- 
mon; prosperity  and  adversity 
respectively  sink  some  in  volup- 
tuousness and  self-indulgence,  and 
others  in  terror  and  despondency. 
And  how  are  we  to  vanquish 
the  enemy  of  our  souls  ?  How  are 
we  to  escape  his  snares,  and  de- 
feat all  his  efforts  and  his  agents  7 
We  have  proof-armour  provided ; 
wisdom  and  strength  are  promised 


diers ;  in  vain  assume  the  armour 
of  the  Gospel,  or  learn  the  watch- 
words and  discipline  of  the  camp ; 
unless  we  look  to  Jesus  the  leaaer 
and  commander,  the  life,  hope, 
and  final  happiness  of  his  peo- 
ple. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that 
bright  examples  and  glorious 
triumphs  are  held  up  to  our  view. 
Let  not  the  Christian,  in  any  per- 


by  the  Great  Captain  of  our  sal  va-    plexity  or    unusual    pressure    of 
tion ;  the  example  of  conquerors,    diflSculties,  regard  his^case  as  alto- 


and  the  glory  of  victory  are  set 
before  us.  The  divine  command 
is,  *'  Be  sober,  be  vigilant ;  be- 
cause your  adversary  the  devil, 
as  a  roaring  lion  walketh  about, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour; 
whom  resist  stedfast  in  the  faith, 
knowing  that  the  same  afilictions 
are  accomplished  in  your  brethren 
that  are  in  the  world."  We  are 
cautioned  to  beware,  lest  as  the 
serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his 
subtilty,  so  our  minds  should  be 
bejjpuiled  from  the  simplicity  that 
is  m  Christ.  But  neither  precepts 
nor  precautions,  will  suffice  to 
preserve  us,  without  the  discipline 
and  defence  essential  to  the  sol- 
dier of  Christ.  We  must  take  the 
whole  armour  of  'God,  and  daily 
learn  the  use  of  it.     The  heaven- 


gether  singular.  **  There  hath  no 
temptation  taken  us,  but  such  as 
is  common  to  men;  but  God  is 
faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  us  to 
be  tempted  above  that  we  are  able, 
but  will  with  the  temptation  make 
a  way  to  escape,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  bear  it.*'  Time  was,  when 
those  who  now  wear  on  their  heads 
crowns  of  glory,  and  bear  in  their 
hands  palms  of  victory*  often  ut- 
tered amidst  sighs  and  groans  the 
sad  complaint,  "  We  are  troubled 
on  every  side;  without  are  fight- 
ings, within  are  fears."  Let  the 
Christian  then  be  a  steady  and 
valiant  follower  of  those  who  now 
inherit  the  promises.  The  enemy 
himself  is  under  the  limitation 
and  controul  of  a  higher  power ; 
and  while  for  a  season  he  is  per- 


tempered  and  two-edged  sword  of    mitted  to  tempt,  or  to  terrify,  be 


the  Spirit,  and  the  impenetrable 
shield  of  faith,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. The  latter,  as  both  apos- 
tolic authority  and  experience 
testify,  is  able  to  quench  all  the 


cannot  force  the  will,  or  dismantle 
the  citadel  of  the  soul,  guarded 
by  vigilance,  and  garrisoned  bj 
new  siicoonrs  and  energies  firom 
above.     A   few  more  cenftiets. 
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aB4  the  war  will  be  ended,  and  The  Su^scripium. 

we  shall  join  in  the  rapturous 
shout  of  joy  and  triumph:— 
«'  Thanks  be  to  God  who  hath 

E'ven  us  the  victory  through  our 
i>rd  Jesus  Christ." 

Amicus  B. 


M7 


n»h 


HB^D.  ''  Doom"  most  accurately 
expresses  the.  emphatic  sense  of 
this  word,  so  frequently  occurring 
in  the  titles  of  predictions :  it  sig- 
nifies a  denouncement  of  heavy 
calamities.  ''  Massa  nunquam 
praefertur  in  titulo,  nisi  cum  grave 
et  ponderis  labprisque  plenum  est 
quod  videtur."  (Jerome  Prol.  ad 
Habac.) — ^^^D    "  plain  :"     the 

f primitive  idea  of  its  root,  is,  U» 
ead  forth,  as  cattle  to  pasture; 
hence,  by  analogy,  the  noun  in 
this  form  indicates  a  place,  where 
cattle  are  led  forth  to  pasture.  In 
the  same  point  of  view,  that  tract 
of  country  in  which  Jericho  was 
situated,  extending  both  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  b  thus 
.^^—  denominated.    It  is,  however,  al- 

lNTADE,OPBitfiA!  BSsiEox,0    lowcd,  that  the  word  oftsu  points 
*'        '  out  a    barren    and    uncultivated 

Slaoe.  Such  the  coaatry  around 
labylon  most  assuredly  was  not; 
but  a  plain,  eminently  fertile  and 
rich  in  pasturage.-^'  Plain  of  the 

I  sm  convuisea,  .o  mat  i  cannor  near.  !?*•"  ,  Th®  contents  of  the  predic- 

I  am  diitraeted,  le  that  I  eaDoot  tee.  ^^^  Oiearly  mark  lU  appkcation  ; 

4.  My  heart  flatten.    Terror  scares  roe.  but  why  Babylon  should  be  thus 

Evening,  oBce  m/ delight,  is  made  my  designated,  when    it  was  remote 


MISCELLANBA  BIBLICA. 

No.  VL 

The  Fall  of  BabyUm  predkUd. 

Isaiah  zzi,  1— 10. 

!•  Tk$499mefth€plMefth€9nf 
As  whirlwinds   of   the    south 

onward. 
So  from  the  plain  he  eometfa, — from 
the  terrible  land  t 
S.  (A  grisToas  vifioa  is  presented  unto 


-0 

The  perfidious  continues  his  perfidy  } 

The  plunderer  continues  his  plunder- 

itig^ 


MsoiA ! 

I  WILL  PUT  AN  BSD  TO  ALL  THIS 
GROANING. 

3.  Wherefore,  ray  loins  are  iUed  with 
agony, 
Fteiga  seise  me  like  the  pangs  of  s 

trariuHog  woman. 
I  am  convulsed,  so  that  I  cannot  hear. 


i.         Sfkead  the  TABLE !  SET  THs  ^.O"  ^^^^  ^^  Peisian  gulph,  has 

watch!  eat!  nsiNKl  i?*^®n  occasion  to  many  conjee* 

Abisb,  PauiCBS !— sNoiMT  xm  tuies.     Babylon  stood  in  a  plain 

^  rm.     r.'^^'i!:'^-  .^.v  r    ^  ^^    ^^^^   cxtcnt,   inteisectcd    in 

'•^f^^Tts'l^nretKS^^^  »"y  ^^^r  ^y  ^"^  *"?"r 

Whatheseeth^lethimdedare.-  courses   of   the    Tigns    and    the 

7.  And  he  saw  a  chariot,*^  pair  of  hone-  Euphrates,  a  branch  of  the  latter 

menoMen^fla;  ilTer  dividing   the  city  into  two 

'''''^:n'^;'^XT^''^^  equal  parta^    During  the  summer 

And  he  eontknedlisteniBg  with  eager  ■«>»»»»  ^   these     rivers,      greatly 

'attention.  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 

8.  Atlengthhecalledosti  •<  Astohlsl  on    the   mountains  of   Armenia. 

And  at  ray  ward  I  am  kept  on  guard  ■"■•!?°**  extent.     The  testimony 

wholenighta}  of  Hetodotus  on  this  point  is  re- 

9.  And,  behold,  this  u  otf ;-thei«  eon-  markably     applicable.     (Lib,    I. 

Bat  he  spoke  again:  J&uphrates,    before    its    embank* 

<«  It  is  fldlen !— Bahyloa  is  laHen !  meat    by    Semivamb,   oAottf    the 

And  all  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  time  thi$  predkium   vmm  tcf/«rsil, 

IS   n      •«»'^j!^"downtothegroiind."  he    obserres,    wporvpoy    &    caides 

10.  O  my  threshing,  my  corn  on  the  floor.  i^    i^      ^    «wv«« 

What  1  hare  heard  from  Jehovah  of  «  ^•»'«f  «C  ^^  ro««dior  way  veKmyi^ 

Hosts,  the  G«l  of  Ismel,  wv  I  **  but  before,  the  rirer  waa 

Hs«0 1  dfclaved  nnio  yon.  aoouatomed  to  reader  the  whole 
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plain  a  sea.''     Hence,  in    Jere-  import,  as  denoting  continued  ae- 

miah,  (Chap.  li.  36.)  **  I  will  dry  tion.      It   aggravated  the  humi- 

up  her  sea*  liation  and  distress  of  conquered 

_.    p          .  states,  that  the  career  of  the  do- 

Ine  freaxch^m.  minant  power  appeared  unchecked. 

This  consists  of  two  parts,  or  and  even  more  established  with 
scenes.  In  the  former  part,  Isaiah,  every  campaign. — **  Invade,**  Ji- 
personating  those  who  were  groan*-  terally,  **  go  up,*'  which  in  a  mili- 
mg  under  Babylonian  tyranny,  de-  tary  sense,  requires  the  above 
scribes  the  general  misery  which  rendering.  —  sV*2r,  **  Elam,"  is 
prevailed  through  its  continued  well  known  to  be  the  Scripture 
domination.  His  pathetic  com-  designation  for  Persia  proper, 
plaints  are  repeatecfly  interrupted  whence,  associated  with  the  Me- 
by  divine  oracles,  which  are  above  dians,  the  army  of  Cyrus  pro- 
printed  in  a  different  type,  that  ceeded  under  his  command  against 
they  may  be  more  clearly  distin-  Babylon.-r-*nitt^n, ''  I  will  put  an 
guished,  ajidthat  the  course  of  the  end  :"  the  verb  preterite  denotes  a 
prophet's  complainings  may  ap-  fixed  determination  to  produce  the 
pear  disembarrassed  and  natural.  effect  announced,  ana  would  be 

n4Jn, '' of  the  south,"  literally,  fully  rendered:  "I  ha:ve  deter* 
**  in  the  south,"  «.  e.  which  arise  mined  to  put  an  end.*" — nnnJH. 
in  that  quarter*  Southward  of  **  this  groaning,**  is  hj  some  con- 
Judea  lie  the  vast,  arid  plains  of  sidered  as  a  noun  with  an  affix 
Arabia,  whence  proceed  over-  irregularly  pointed,,  and  is  noted 
whelming  storms.  Hence,  the  as  such  in  the  Masora.  It  is  here 
phrase  •  before  us  became  classi-  considered  rather  as  the  noun  alone, 
cal,  (Zech.  ix.  14. ;  Job  kxxvii.  9.)  in  a  form  denoting  emphasis.  These 
By  this  impressive  figure  are  de-  two  lines,  printed  in  a  different 
scribed  the  impetuous  and  over-  character,  are  obvioudy  an  inter- 
whelming  assaults  of  the  Baby-  ruption  of  the  prophet's  course 
Ionian  power,  especially  under  Ne-  of  lamentation.  The  mode  of 
bnchaanezzar.— ^i^n^,  **  msh  on-  expression  is  authoritative  and 
ward:"  an  infinitive,  governed  by  abrupt  I  consider  them  as  a  di- 
a  verb,  signifying  eiwfem,  under-  vine  oracle,  indicating  the  purpose 
stood,  according  to  a  well  known  of  God  to  overthrow  the  empire 
idiom  in  the  Hebrew ;  the  whole  of  the  Babylonians,  and  effect  de- 
of  the  phrase  is  adequately  ex-  liverance,  especially  to  hb  own 
pressed  byour  present  tense.«->**  He  people,  by  the  successes  of  the 
Cometh,**  namely,  the  Babylonian,  Persians  and  Medes  under  Cyrus, 
afterwards  characterised  as  the  Thus,  about  200  years  before  the 
perfidious,  the  plunderer.— Fer.S.  event,  and  while  those  nations 
The  change  of  construction  and  were  small  and  obscure,  are  they 
interruption  of  the  sense  indicate  expressly  named  as  the  instruments 
this  parenthesis.  The  disagree-  of  accomplishing  his  purposes.— 
ment  of  gender  between  the  sub-  Ver.Z.  **  So  that  I  cannot."  The 
Btautive  and  verb  occasions  little  privative  force  of  the  prefix  t^  b 
difficulty:  all  is  clear  by  supply-  exhibited  in  the  Targum  on  thb 
ing  no^H  inn, ''  is  the  matter  which  passage,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
is  revealed."  This,  however,  b  most  translators :  indeed,  it  is  too 
not  necessary ;  for  in  subjects  des-.  well  establbhed  to  admit  a  doubt, 
titute  of  sex,  constructions  of  a  -^Ver,  4.  **  The  evening,"  the 
similar  kind  frequently  occur,  season  of  domestic  and  social 
"  The  plunderer  continues,"  Sec* ;  enjoyment,  or  of  calm  and  pro- 
the  participles  here  are  under-  fitable  retirement,  to  those  who 
stood,  according  to   their   strict  possess   liberty   and    prosperity » 
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becomes  to  persons  under  oppres*    sons^  and  a  smalk  number  accom- 


8IOD,  embittered  with  most  pun« 
gent  reflections. — **  Is  made,"  cnv, 
or,  «'  one  hath  made,'*  an  idiom 
better  rendered  in  English  by  the 


panied  their  commander,  to  show 
themselves  in  the  western  states, 
and  secure  their  allegiance. 

Under  the  form  of  an  answer  to 


passive.— r  Fer.  5.  The  two    lines    the  prophet's  complaints,   the  se- 
of  this  verse  I  look  upon  as  the    cona   part  of  this  prophecy  de* 


second  divine  oracle.  The  verbs 
are  all  correctly  formed  as  im- 
peratives, and  are  properly  thus 
rendered  in  the  common  version. 
Of  these  two  lines,  the  former  is 
addressed  to  the  Baln^cnians,  and 
strikingly  predicts  their  security 
and  dissipation  when  the  city  was 


scribes  the  rapidity  with  which  tlfe 
tidings  of  the  capture  of  Babylon 
would  be  conveyed,  and  the  sur- 
prize with  which  they  would  be 
received.  This  is  done  in  a  man- 
ner highly  scenic ;  its  very  diffi- 
culties necessarily  arise  from  its 
beauties.     Ver,  6,  is  sufficiently 


taken,  as  is  evident  from  the  Pro-    clear.     But  Ver,  T,  has  very  much 
phet  Daniel,    chapter  v.,  whose    perplexed  translators.     The  sen- 


notice  of  them  is  confirmed  and 
wonderfully  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tories of  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon.  The  latter  of  these  lines  is 
addressed  to  the  a$saiiant$;  inti- 
mating the  facility  with  which  they 
should  gain  possession  of  the  city, 
and  the  repose  from  warlike  toils, 
which  they  should  in  future  enjoy. 
*'  Anoint  the  shield,''  rmm:  most 
modem  philologists,  unable  it 
seems  to  discern  the  allusion,  have 
conjectured,  that  this  is  a  corrup- 


tinel  on  his  watch,  after  some 
delay,  perceives  in  the  distance  a 
rapid  motion  towards  the  city, 
which  he  concludes  to  be  that  of  a 
chariot.  After  a  space  he  per* 
ceives  that  this  chariot  is  attended 
by  two  persons  on  horseback,  who 
ride  in  a  manner  usual  with  atten- 
dants on  some  distinguished  per- 
sonage. This  peculiar  manner  is 
expressed  by  noir,  *'  a  couple,  a 
pair,''  a  term  never,  I  believe,  used 
la  application  to  men,  but  in  such 


tion  of  the  text  for  -|t2^D,  to  which    a  case  (2  Kings  ix.  26.)  The  vision 
they  attribute  the  meaning  of,  "  to    of  the  watch  is  yet  so  indistinct. 


seize."  (Dathe,  Nots  criticse  in 
loc.)  Others,  retaining  the  read- 
ing, suppose  it  alludes  to  the  pre- 
paring of  arms  for  battle.  I  con- 
sider  it  rather  as    pointing  out. 


that  he  cannot  perceive  by  what 
animals  the  chariot  is  drawn ;  but 
to  indicate  either  the  raoidity  of 
the  motion,  or  a  long  and  weari- 
some journey,  intimates  that  it 


that  here  they  should  lay  up  their  was  by  asses,  literally,  an  ass- 
mmSf  when  to  prevent  rust,  they  chariot,  or  by  camels,  a  camd' 
usnally  spread  on  them  some  unc-    chariot.    That  among  eastern  na- 


tions, these  antmab  were  employed 
on    such    occasions    as   required 
great  swiftness,  or  great  capacity 
of  endurmg  fatigue,  see  Bocbart 
Hierozoicon,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  and 
cap.  13.    Excited  to  yet  greater 
vigilance,  the  sentinel  continued 
closely  attending  to  this  approach- 
ing vehicle,   until  (Ver.  0.)  dis- 
The  history  of  the  event  justifies    covering  nothing  more,  and  vexed 
this  interpreUtion.     On  the  taking    that  his  fatiguing  watch,  day  and 
of  Babylon,  the  army  of  Cyrus,    night,  should  have  been  employed 


tuous  substance.  Hence,  Yirgti 
describing  an  army  in  prepar- 
ation for  battle,  represents  them 
as  busy  in  removing  from  their 
shields  the  covering  of  hL 

**  Pars  leve*  dypeot  et  tpicals  locida  ter* 

gnnt, 
Arrina  piogui."— ^n.  Tii.  626. 


after  twenty-one  years  of  warfare, 
rested  from  their  toils ;  most  of  the 
troops  were  dispersed  into  garri- 
N.  S.  No.  29. 


for  so  paltry  a  result,  heexclaimed, 
"  A  stable !  nothing,  that  I  can 
perceive,  is  wanting,  but  accom- 
2K 
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modatioa    for    a   few    animals."  them,  that  the  message  which  he 

— rnnM,  rendered  in  our  common  had    delivered   was   dirine,    and 

version,  ''  a  lion,"  has  truly  that  faithfully  reported ;    well  worthy, 

signification,    according    to    the  therefore,  of  their  confidence,  both 

e resent  Doints.    Some  interpreters,  that   season    of  calamity    would 

y  supplyinff  a  prefix,  have  ren-  arrive,  and  that  the  author  of  the 

dered  it  **  like  a  lion."    But  the  calamity  would  be  punished,  as 

majority,  either  from  mere  conjee-  had  been  sq significantly  predicted, 

ture,  or  by  misunderstanding  the  H*. 
Syriac     version,     have    adopted 
another  reading.    The  Septuagint 

evidently  retains  the  original  He-  REPLY    TO    LIBERTAS    ON    THE 

brew  term  with  different  points,  LIST     OF     CONGREOATIONAL 

ovpiay,  which  is  used  in  the  plural,  CHURCHES. 

2  Chron.  ix.  25,  and  xxxii.  29;  fTotheEdUm,)    • 
as  also  1  Kings  iv.  26,  with  the 

obvious  meaning  of  tialU  or  tto"  OENTLEMEN,*-Tour  correspon- 

bles.    The  term  occurs  also,  in  a  dent  Liberiat  will  accept,  in  the 

Chaldee   form,    in    the    Targum.  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  a  few 

(vid.  Isa.  i.  8.)     By  this  slight  va-  strictures  upon  the  complaints  and 

nation  of  the  points,  the  difficulty  reasonings  which  he  has  submitted 

is  removed^  and  we  obtain  an  ex-  to    the    Congregational  Denomi- 

clamation  clearly  appropriate,  and  n&tion     through     your    medium, 

accordant  with  the  sentinel's  com-  His  letter  relates  to  two  very  dif- 

1>laint8,  which  appear  in  the  fol-  ferent  subjects.  The  first  is,  your 
owing  lines.  avowed  omission  of  those  Dissen- 
Ver.  9.  "  But  bespoke  again,"  ting  Societies  which  use  the'Li- 
literally,  **  and,"  or,  "but  he  an-  turgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
swered  and  said,"  an  idiomatic  when  you  presented  us  with  a  list 
phraseology,  equivalent  to  the  of  Congregational  Churches.  The 
rendering  above  given.  Having  second  is,  the  general  fact  of  the 
finished  his  murmuring  report,  he  non-acknowledgment  of  such  so- 
turned  and  looked,  and  listened  cieties  by  the  general  body  of 
again;  when  from  what  he  saw  Congregational  Nonconformists, 
and  heard,  as  the  chariot  ap-  The  first  part  of  his  complaint  ap- 
proached nearer,  he  discovered  pears  to  me  sufficiently  answered 
that  Babylon  was  taken.  His  by  the  ground  assumed  in  the  se- 
joyful  surprize  is  very  forcibly  ex-  cond.  If  such  congreffatiooe  are 
pressed  in  what  follows. — ^nitt^  li-  not  at  present  acknowledged  by 
terally,  *'  one  hath  broken,"  an  the  London  Board  and  the  Con- 
idiom  noticed  above,  verse  4.  The  gregational  School,  nor  generally 
verb,  in  this  place,  is  what.  gram«  by  our  County  Associations,  how 
marians  have  called  pregnaatip  or  could  you  venture  to  insert  them 
implying  another  verb,  thus,  **  are  in  your  list,  which  professed  to 
broken  and  cast  to  the  ground,"  conform  itself  to  the  usage  and 
which  is  expressed  above,  by  the  general  understanding  of  the  great 
compound  verb,  **  broken  down."  body  of  Independents  ?  To  vindi- 

^,     M..    .  ..  cate  your  list,  it  is  not  necessary  to 

'ne  MteMtatim.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,,^jy  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Fer.  10. — ^The  prophet,  oaving  justly  in  excluding  the  partial  con- 
thus  related  his  vision,  addresses  formists.  It  was  not  for  you.  Gen- 
the  Israelites  uqder  the  imag«  of  tiemen,  to  take  upon  yourselves, 
corn  yet  lying  on  the  floor,  to  either  to  extend  or  contract  the 
whose  benefit  his  labours  were  use  of  the  term  Comgregathn^ 
immediately    directed,     assuring  Its  conventional  application  has 
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long  been  fixed  to  those  churches  restrict  my  attention  to  their  rea' 

which  are  not  merely  Independent  soning,  as  quoted  by  Idbertas,  and 

in  their  form  of  government^  for  said  to  have  been  delivered  at  a 

most  Baptist  churches  are  such,  meeting  of  ministers.     To  prove 

most  Unitarians  are  such,  and  they  that  churches  using  the  Liturgy 

might  as  well  complain    against  ought  to  be  accepted  into  the  Con- 

your  omissions  as  Libertas;  but  it  gregational  Union, these  gentlemen 

implies  churches   Congregational  are  said  to  have  used  the  following 

in  government,  Psedobaptist,  and  reasoning,    which    Libertas    pro- 

Caivinistic  in  doctrine,  and  Non-  nouncesvnantwerable,  **  Wemdin- 

conformist  in  reference  to  forms  tain  the  indisputable  right  of  Chris-* 

and    ceremonies    of  the    Church  tian  churches  to  regulate  their  af- 

of  England ;  in  fact,  the  noncon-  fairs  independently  of  control  by 

formity  of  these  churches  was  the  other  ministers  or  churches;  on  what 

Jirst  principle  of  their  formation,  principle,  consistent  with  this  right* 

If  such  has  been  the  undeniable  can  we  prescribe  to  any  church  the 

use   of  the    term   Congregational  manner  in  which  its  worship  shall 

and  Independent,  with  what  pro-  be  conducted  ?     Has  it  not  as  un- 

priety  could  you  have  ventured  to  doubted  a  right  to  use  a  form  of 

mclude    in    it   another    class    of  prayer  as  to  use  free  prayer  T  <&c. 

Christian  societies,  which,   in  so  &c.      To  this  reasoning    I  fully 

far  as  tbeyjconform,  and  that,  in  a  subscribe,  but  its  pertinency  to  the 

point  of  very  considerable  impor-  case  in  hand,  I  have,  in  vain,  en- 

tance,  in  the  same  proportion  ac-  deavoured  to  perceive.     He  that 

knowledge   a  deviation   from  the  admits  the  right  of  every  Christian 

principles   and    practices    of  the  church  to  manage  its  own  affairs. 

Congregational    Nonconformists?  cannot  vreseribe,  without  a  viola-* 

But  not  only  is  youc  omission  vin-  tion  of  his  own  principles.     But 

dicated   upon  tne  ground  of  the  does  this  prove  the  obligation  to 

practice  of  the  whole  body  ;    but  admit  all  who  accede  to  this  rea- 

you  were  possibly  aware  of  a  fact  soning    into    the   Congregational 

which  Libertas  conceals,  that  the  body  ?     or    does    it    show    that 

majority  of   such    congregations  Congregational ists  must  admit*  as 

would  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  part  of  themselves,  every  so- 

Independents.    The  power  of  the  ciety  that  in   this  one  particular 

chmrek  is  acknowledged  by  very  svmboHze  with  them  ?     Is  this  all 

few  of  them.     The  body  of  such  that  is  meant  by  being  a  Congre- 

societies    are    neither    Congrega-  gationalist — and  a  Congregational 

tionaJ,  nor  Independent,  nor  Non-*  Church,  the  admission  of  the  right 

conformist.  of  other  churches  to    administer 

*But  the  complaints  of  Libertas  their  own  affairs  without  external, 

relate,  secondly,  to  the  admitted  controul  ?     Are  these  gentlemen 

fact  that  hiUierto  such  societies  as  then   prepared  to  admit  into  the 

use  the  Liturgy  in    their  public  Congregational  Body,  all  societies 

worship,  have  not  been  included  in  that  are  professedly,  or  by  repute* 

the  (general    body  of  Congrega-  Antinomian — all  that  are    Unita-' 

tional  Nonconformists.    To  sup-  rian  7  &c,  &c.     Do  not  all  these 

port  the  complaint,  he  introduces  maintain  the  principle  referred  to 

the  opinion  of  two  ministers,  whose  as  strenuously  as  ourselves  ?  Then, 

"  influence  is   deservedly  great,"  evidently,  the  term  Congregatitmal, 

and  **  whose  attachment  to  Con-  as     applied    td    a    denomination 

gregational  principles  admits  not  of  Christians — a  united  body    of 

the  shadowof  adoubty'^&c.   With  churches,    must  imply  something 

their    reputation  and  their    prin-  more  than  it  expresses,     I  would 

ciples  I  have  here  no  concern ;  I  ask  these  gentlemen  and  Libertas^ 

2  k2 
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does  tbe  Congregational  Board  of  eociettes,  which  agree  in  all  these 
London  interfere  with  the  right  of  particulars^  can  be  construed  into 
churches   to  regulate   their   own  a  Tiolation  of  our  jprinciplesy  or 
affairs,  when  it  simply  says.  Con-  a  pretcrUring  to  otner  societies, 
gregationalism,  itrict^  considered.  Surely  these  worthy  gentlemen, 
cannot  be  the  sole  ground  of  union  whoever  they  may  be,  have^  in 
with  us  7    We  are  Calvinists  and  this  •  instance    at  least,  mistaken 
Psedobaptists  in  doctrine,  and  in  their    principles,    forgotten    their 
our  mode  of  worship,  nonconfor-  logic,  and  misled  their  admiring 
mists  to  the  Church  of  England,  auditor  Libertai, 
.Is  sueh  a  sentiment  ti  prescribing  With  the  propriety  or  impro- 
to  other  churches?    It  appears  to  priety  of  acknowledging  the  par- 
me  absurd  to  talk  of  preacribrng^  tial  Conformists  as  a  part  of  the 
when  dejiniium  and  accuracy  in  Body  of  Congregational  Noacoor 
»ramnii^  our  section  of  the  church,  formists,  I    have  not  interfered, 
b  all  that  is  intended.      Let  us  I  would   not,  however,  have    it 
apply  the  reasoning  of  these  gen-  thought,  that  I  am  an  opponent 
tlemen  to  other  classes  of  Chris-  of  the  liberal  views  of  the  gentle- 
tians,  as  they  and  libertas  have  men  alluded   to,  and  of  lAbertos 
applied  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  himself.     1  will  yield  to  none  of 
partial  Conformists  from  tbe  Con-  them  in  the  exercise  of  Christian 
gregational  Body.     Does  the  so-  liberality ;  but  my  zeal  for  libe* 
ciety  of  Friends  prescribe  to  other  rality  makes  me  resist  the  censure 
churches  how  their  worship  shall  they  have  passed  on  the  Congre* 
be  conducted,  because  they  sim-  gaUonal  Body ;  for  I  still  main- 
ply  say,  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  taiq,  that  should  that  Body  refuse 
Friend,  you  must  admit  our  gene-  to  own  as  a  part  of  itself  those 
ral  faith,  and  conform  to  our  prac-  societies  that  conform  to  the  pub- 
tice?     The  Methodists — do  they  lie    worship   of   the   Established 
prescribe  to  other  churches  when  Church,  in  whole  or  in  part,  they 
thev  adopt  a  system  of  doctrine  violate  no  principle  of  charity  or 
and  discipline  peculiar  to  them-  liberty — they  prescribe  nothing— • 
selves,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  they  exclude,  no  other  from    the 
other  societies  as  Methodists  YrhQ  privileges  they    assert  for  them- 
do  not  conform  to  their  standard  ?  selves — they    do    not  refuse   to 
TheBaptistdenomination— dothey  acknowledge    such    as  Christian 
prescribe  to  other  churches  when  churches,  nor  abstain  from  com- 
they  say,  we  cannot  acknowledge  munion  with  them — they  merely 
any  as  Baptist  churches  who  prac-  say,  you  are  not  Gongregation«- 
tise  infant  baptism  ?     In  fact  it  alists,  so  far  as  that  term  includes 
appears,  by  the  application  of  the  Nonconformity  ,*  as  well  as  other 
reasoning  under   review,  that  to  particulars, 
prescribe  to  one's -self,  is  now  con-  Should  the  General  Congrega^ 
strued  into  prescribing  to  others,  tional  Union  be  formed,  and  the 
The  Congregational  denomination  views  of  these  ezoellent  gentle- 
has  hitherto  maintained  an  agree-  men  prevail,  so  as  to  exclude  from 
ment  within  it^^elf,  that  as  a  body,  the  principles  of  association  any 
it  is  Calvinistic  in  its  theology,  regard  to  Liturgies,  or  forms  in 
Paedobaptist,  independent  in    its  the  several    societies  associated, 
church  government — and  Noncon-  and  the  Body  at  large  agree  to 
formist  in  reference  to  the  cere-  admit,    without      discrimination, 
moniesand  worship  of  the  Church  all  Congregational,   Paedobaptist 
of  England.     But  I  cannot  ima-  Calvinists,  still  they  could  notad- 
gine  how  a  restriction  of  the  use  mit  the  partial  Conformists  as  a 
of  the  term  Omgregational  to  thesie  body.    It  could  only  be  done  by 
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indmdaal  application,  and  bjr  a  REMARKS  ON  THE  PRESENT  NUM- 

certification  that  they  were  Con-  g^R  OP  DISSENTING  THEOLO- 

gregational  as  well  as  Paedobap-  gicAL  STUDENTS, 
tist  and  Calvinistic ;  because  the 

principal  societies  of  parUal  Con-  (^*  ***  Editan.) 
formists  are  not  Congregational,  Qentlbmbn, — I  am  amongst  the 
The  minister,  or  trustee,  or  mana-  number  of  your  readers,  who  were 
ger,  is  the  supreme  authority.  In  gratified  by  the  completion  of  the 
most  instances,  the  communicants  Jist  of  Congregational  Churches, 
are  admitted,  not  by  the  society,  as  published  in  your  last  Supple- 
but  by  the  officiating  or  residing  ment,  and  which  I  esteem  very 
minister.  There  b,  in  fact,  with  valuable,  as  furnishing  important 
them  no  church.  They  disclaim  (iota  for  some  much^needea  prac- 
Congregational  church  govern-  tica!  inquiries,  respecting  the 
ment,  and  are  regulated  by  a  movements  of  our  wide-spread 
junta  of  managers  and  the  mini-  denomination, 
ster.  As  a  body,  therefore,  such  As  the  reputation  of  our  body 
churches  can  never  be.  recognized  and  the  peace  of  our  churches  are 
as  Congregational,  because  they  closely  connected  with  the  num- 
are  Anti-congregational.  The  ma-  ber  and  respectability  of  our  mini- 
jority  of  instances  must  form  the  gters,  allow  me  to  suggest  the 
ruie—the  cases  of  those  for  whom  inquiry,  from  the  documents  you 
JAbertas  pleads  are  the  exception,  have  nimished,  whether  at  the  pre- 
The  principles  of  the  body  of  par-  tent  time  the  supply  of  candidates 
tial  Conformbts  are  as  repugnant  for  the  ministry  amongst  «#  is  not 
to  Congregational  principles  as  greater  than  the  wants  of  our 
those  of  the  Presbyterians,  or  the  churches  will  justify  ?  The  follow- 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  I  hope  log  list  of  our  theological  semi- 
lAbertas  and  his  two  ministerial  naries  presents  what  I  conceive  to 
friends  will  not  .  take  these  re-  be  an  average  return  of  the  num- 
marks  as  unkind,  or  intended  b  ber  educated  by  all  our  Engli^ 
the  slightest  degree  to  oppose  the  collegiate  establishments  in  four 

admission  of  the  partial  Confer-   years: 

mists,  who  may  seek  it,  into  the 

CongregaUonal    Body     Drovid^  KiS;.  cX    .*   •'   i   ^ 

they  agree  with  that  Body  m  all  Wymondlcy  C^lege     .    .    IG 

other  particulars,   except    in   the  Rotherham  College  ...    16 

use  of  free  prayer.    The  question  Ayredale  College  ....    16 

has  not  yet  been  debated,  much  H^kM^'oUto**"^  '    '   '    16 

less  decided.    I  may,  therefore,  A^JSiinsL  Ditto  .'    '   .'   !    16 

teserve  my  opinion ;  but  not  with-  Newport  PagneU  Ditto  .    .    10 

out  reminding  lAbertas^   that  his  — 

complaints,  on  both  the  points  to  ^^^ 
which  they  refer,  appear  to  me 

unjust,  and  very  much  to  resemble  Now,  Gentlemen,  T  assume  that 

the  complaint  of  a  man  who  wears  ^^e  average  period  of  ministerial 

a  blue  coat,  against  another  who  labour  is  28   years,  (and  which 

wears  a  black  one,  because  the '  appears  to  me  a  very  low  esti- 

latter    would    not  acknowledge,  mate:)  and  then  multiply  the  num- 

that  both  their  coats  were  of  one  ber  of  students  educated  in  four 

colour.  years  by  senen,  and  you  will  find 

T          •     i^     .1  1162  young  ministers,  introduced 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  ^  our  churches  every  28  years  1 

Your's,  &c.  Prom  your  list  it  appears,   that 

A  CoNORBGATiONAUST.  the  number  of  English  Congrega- 
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tional  Churches  is  1072  1  so  that, 
if  we  could  suppose  that  all  our 
active  and  useful  ministers  die  at 
the  close  of  twenty-eight  years' 
senrice,  still  it  will  appear,  that 
the  direct  academicar  supply  is 
fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  our 
churches.  But,  Gentlemen,  you 
cannot  forget,  that  there  are  other 
sources  of  ministerial  supply;  many 
become  pastors  in  our  churches 
after  receiving  private  education 
with  some  competent  minister ; 
and  many  others  are  supplied  from 
the  Academies  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales;  besides  those 
who  occasionally  join  the   Inde- 

Jiendents  from  the  College  of  the 
ate  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  or 
through  ill  health,  from  the  Mis- 
sion College. 

If  I  mistake  not,  this  will  in 
some  measure*  explain  a  most 
distressing  fact,  tuat  there  are 
many  ministers  of  irreproachable 
character  at  this  time  unable  to 
obtain  pastoral  engagements:  the 
effect  of  which,  upon  their  own 
minds,  and  upon  the  minds  of  our 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple, is  most  depressing  and  mis- 
chievous. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  to  inquire, 

1.  Whether  our  churches  ought 
not  to  pause  before  they  counte- 
nance the  establishment  of  another 
seminary,  which  I  hear  is  contem- 
plated in  a  midland  county  ? 

2.  Whether  the  pastors,  and 
members  of  our  churches  ought 
not  to  increase  their  caution,  in 
recommending  candidates  to  the 
several  Colleges  7 

And,  3dly.  Whether  the  tntors 
and  committees  of  the  collegiate 
Institutions  already  founded,  ought 
not  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
students  under  their  patronage  ? 

These  questions  involve  topics, 
which  I  am  sure  deserve  the  gravest 
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consideration  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Ministers,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  I  feel  it  my  duty  seri* 
ously  to  invite  their  attention. 

Vigil. 
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REV.  BENJAMIN  BROOK  ON  THE 
LOST  NONCONFORMIST  MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 

{To  thg  EdU^rt.) 

Gentlemen, — ^The  learned  Mr. 
John  Quicke,  one  of  the  ejected 
Nonconformists,  prepared  for  pub- 
lication a  large  collection  of  the 
lives  of  Protestant  divines,  which 
he  entitled  iconet  Sacra.  Dr.  Ca- 
lamy  informs  us,  that  this  MS. 
consisted  of  three  volumes  folio, 
containing  the  lives  of  fifty  French 
divines  and  twenty  English,  some 
of  whom  were  old  Puritans,  men  of 
great  celebrity  for  literature  and 
piety.  The  Doctor  adds,  that  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  so  far 
pleased  with  this  work,  that  he  re- 
solved to  have  it  published  at  his 
own  expense,  but  was  prevented 
by  death. 

It  is  also  weir  known  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilcocks,  the  learned 
old  Puritan,  and  a  great  sufferer 
in  common  with  his  brethren,  left 
at  his  death  a  large  folio  volume 
of  letters  in  MS.,  many  of  which 
were  addressed  to  persons  of 
quality. 

If  any  of  your  numerous  readers 
have  any  knowledge  of  either  of 
these  IraSS.,  and  will  be  kind^ 
enough  to  state  this  in  an  early 
number  of  your  Magazine,  or  be 
so  obliging  as  to  forward  their  in- 
formation by  post,  their  friendly 
communication  will  be  gratefully 
received,  by  your's  most  respect- 
fully, B.  Brook. 

TtUbwry,  Staffordihire, 
March  22,  1821. 
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WORKS   ON   TUB  SABBATH. 

1.  The  CkrisHam  Sabbath;  or  an 
hqairy  mto  tht  ReUaums  ObU- 
gatiam  of  ktepmg  Hxiy  ome  Dag 
tM  £Sew».  6g  the  Rev.  George 
Holdem,  A.  M.  800.  pp.  516. 

2.  Rewunrke  or  the  Differeat  Senti- 
ments eKtertained  tm  Chrisieadom 
retathe  to  the  Weehly  Sabbath. 
By  Robert  Bumside,  A.  M. 
12»o.  pp.  364. 

3.  The  Autharitg  of  Jehovah   as- 
■  serted:  or  a  Scriptural  Plea  for 

the  Seventh  Dy  Weehly  Sab- 
bath, 4-0.  ^.  By  J.  B.  Shen- 
sfoii.   800.  pp.  48. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Sabbath 
b  obeeiredy  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  pulse  of  religion,  or 
the  index  which  shows  whether  it 
u  in  a  healthy  or  diseased  state. 
This  remark  will  apply  both  to 
IndiTiduals  and  communities.  It 
will  be  found  to  consbt  with  ge- 
neral ezperiencOy  that  as  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  this  sacred  day 
are  eooscientiouslv  or  carelessly 
regarded,  true  religion  will  pros- 
per or  decline.  On  this  account 
some  historical  notices  of  the  sen- 
timents which  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  obligation  of  a  day 
of  religious  rest,  and  of  the  prac- 
tices resulting  from  those  senti- 
ments, may  assist  our  inquiry. 

That  very  high  importance  was 
attached  to  the  sanctification  of 
the  seventh  day,  under  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove.  The  solemn  injunction  of 
the  fourth  commandment,  the 
threatenings  denounced  on  the 
Sabbath-breaker,  and  the  encou- 
ragements presented  to  the  devout 
observer  ot  the  Sabbatical  laws, 
all  show  how  the  institution  was 
viewed  by  God ;  while  it  is  evident 
that  the  progpress  and  decline  of  re- 
ligion in  the  Jewish  church  gene- 


rally kept  pace  with  the  observance 
or  the  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for 
the  Sabbath  was  not  an  isolated 
Qr  independent  institution,  which 
miffht  be  observed  or  neglected 
wiUiout  affecting  other  things. 
Its  very  nature  involved  almost 
every  other  part  of  personal  and 
social  religion. 

If  this  was  true  of  Judaism,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show  that  it 
will  not  equally  apply  to  Chris- 
tianity. Cfhristians  require  rest  as 
well  as  Jews;  abstraction  from 
the  business  of  the  world,  and  the 
pursuits  of  time,  are  no  less  neces- 
sary to  us  than  to  the  disciples  of 
Moses.  A  time  for  public  wor« 
ship,  and  for  other  holy  exercises 
of  a  private  and  social  nature,  is 
as  essential  to  the  existence  and 
prosperity  of  religion  now  as  it  was 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Le- 
vitical  institute. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
though  we  shall  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  account  for  it,  that  very 
little  bsaid  in  the  New  Testament 
respecting  the  obligation  or  manner 
of  observing  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  circumstances  of  the 
early  Christians  must  have  ren- 
dered it  very  diffiult  for  many  of 
them  to  consecrate  the  whole  of 
that  day  to  religious  services.  The 
Jews  were  already  in  possession 
of  the  seventh  day,  the  observance 
of  which  they  rigorously  enforced, 
not  only  in  Judea,  but  wherever 
they  had  a  synagogue.  Of  the 
abrogation  of  that  day  as  a  part 
of  the  Mosaic  system,  even  the 
disciples  were  not  in  general  con- 
vinced. The  apostles  themselves 
always  attended  the  synagogue- 
services  on  the  Sabbath  as  long  as 
they  were  permitted ;  while  they 
met  with  their  Christian  brethren 
also  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
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The  deTotion  of  two  entire  days  in  reader  has  done,  the  Bishop  makes 

each  week  to  the  worship  of  Ood,  a  sermon,  wherein  he  instructs  the 

could    not    universally   be   prac-  people,  and  animates  them  to  the 

ticable  among    the    Jewish  con-  practice  of  such  lovely  precepts ; 

verts.  ftt  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse, 

The  JGrentiles  were,  in  many  re-  we  all  rise  up  together  and  pray ; 

specU,   not  more  conveniently  si-  and  prayers  being  over,  there  is 

tuated  than  the    Jews.      Among  bread,  and  wine,  and  water  offered, 

them,  though  there  were  numerous  and  the  Bishop,  as  before,  sends 

days  devoted  to  the  worship   of  np    prayers    and     thanksgivings, 

the    <<  Gods    many,    and    Lords  with  all  the  fervency  he  is  able, 

many,**    whom  they  served,    the  and  the  people  conclude  all  with 

first  day  of  the  week  was  not  held  the  joyful  acclamations  of  Amen" 

more  sacred  than  the  other.    The  *'  Upon     Sunday,"    he     says, 

laws  of  business  and  the  forms,  of  again,'' we  all  assemble,  that  being 

society  must  often  have  interfered  the  first  day  in  which   God  set 

with  their  regular  attention  to  the  himself  to   work   upon   th^   dark 

services  of  the  sanctuary.    Those  void,  in  order  to  make  the  world, 

of  them  who  were  slaves,  must  and  in  which    Jesus  Christ  our 

often  have  been  placed  in  the  most  Saviour  rose  again  from  the  dead ; 

trying  circumstances  of  deprivation  for  the  day  before  Saturday   he 

and  exposure.  Indeed,  in  countries  was  crucified,  and  the  day  after, 

where    the    appropriation   of   the  which  is  Sunday,  he  appeared  to 

Sabbath  to  religion  is  sanctioned  his    apostles  and  disciples,    and 

or  enforced  by  law,  it  is  scarcely  taught  them  what  I  have  now  pro- 

possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  si-  posed  to  your  consideration.''* 

tuation  of  Christians  where  this  is  These  passages  only  show  that 

not  the  case.     Allowances  must  the  Christians  met  together  on  the 

be  made  in  the  one  case,  that  ought  first  day  of   the  week,  illustrate 

not  to  be  made  in  the  other.   And,  their  puolic  worship,  and  assign  a 

perhaps,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  reason  for  the  observance  of  that 

why  tliere  is  so  marked  a  difference  day.     But  neither  in  these,  nor  in 

between  the  enactments    of   the  ai^  other   part  of  his  apology, 

law  and  the  gospel,  in  regard  to  does  he  speak  of  their  consecrating 

the  Sabbath.  the  day  as  the  Jews  did  their  Sab- 

Previously  to  the  establishment  bath, 

of  Christianity    by    Constantino,  from  a  passage  in  the  larger 

(hough  we  have  frequent  references  epistles  of  Ignatius,  if  admitted  to 

to  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  the  be  genuine,  we  find  both  Sabbath 

fathers  and  apologists  of  the  church,  and  the  Lord's-day  referred  to,  as 

it  is  noticea  rather  by  the  way,  as  observed 4>y  Christians ;   but  with 

the  day  on  which  believers  pub*  a  very  marked  distinction  made 

licly  assembled  for  the  worship  of  between    them.      **  Let    us    not, 

God,  than  as  the  day  which  was  therefore,    any  longer    keep    the 

entirely  consecrated  to  him.     The  Sabbath  after  the  Jewish  manner, 

celebrated     passages     of    Juptin  and  please  ourselves  in  days  of 

Martyr,  in  which  he  describes  the  rest     But  let  every  one  of  yon 

practice   of  the  Christians, <  refer  keep  the  Sabbath  after  a  spiritual 

only  to  their  public  assemblies  manner;    rejoicing  in  the  medl* 

"  On  the  day  called  Sunday,  all  tation  of  the  law,  not  in  the 


that  live  either  in  city  or  country,  of  tho  body,   admiring   the  ciea* 

tneet  together  at  the  same  place,  tion  of  God.     Not  eating  thing* 

where  the  writings  of  the  prophets  prepared    the    day    before,    an4 

and  apostles  are  read,  as  much  as  '— 

time  will  give  leave  ;    when   the  •  Apoloj.  Prim,  liuvtt.  Ixnijb 
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driDking    things  luke^arai;    and  read  for  our  instruction,  as  also  the 

walking  to  a  certain  measure,  and  first  epistle  written  by  Clemens.'* 

delighting  in  dancing  anJ  noises  This  only  shows  that  they  kept 

that  have  no  sense  in  them.     And  holy  the  Lord's  day,  by  assembling 

after  the  observation  of  the  Sab-  on    it.     None    of    the    passages 

bath,    let  every  lover  of   Christ  quoted,  convey  any  idea  of  the 

keep  the  Lord's  day  as  a  festival ;  manner   in   which  the   Christians 

the  resurrection  day,   the  queen  employed  their  time  in  private  on 

and  chief  of  all  the  days  of  the  that  day. 

week."  *  In  vain  do  we  look  to  the  apo* 

There    is  here  a  very  curions  logics    of  Tertullian,.  where    we 

contrast    between     the    Judaical  might  expect  to  find  some  infor- 

Sabbath  and  the  C{^istian  ;    while  mation  on  this  subject.    References 

both  are  treated  as  obligatory  on  are  made  to  the  day,  and  to  Chri^- 

Christians,  neither  is  regarded  as  tian  assemblies,  but  no  statement 

a  day  exclusively  devoted  to  reli-  is  given  from  which  we  might  in- 

giottsduty.  fer  that  the  obligation  to  devote 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  it  wholly  to  the  Lord  was  under- 
wrote iu  the  end  of  the  second  stood  or  attended  to. 
century,  speaks  about  the  Lord's  Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
day  io  the  same  ambiguous  man-  century,  speaks  with  approbation 
ner  with  Ignatius,  in  the  passage  of  Paula,  a  pious  lady,  who,  with 
quoted  from  his  smaller  epistle*  the  women  of  the  church,  was  iu 
*'  He  that  doth  lead  his  lite  ac-  the  habit,  **  as  soon  as  they  re- 
cording to  the  ordinances  of  th^  turned  home  on  the  Lord's  day,  of 
Gospel,  then  keeps  the  Lord's  day,  sitting  down  to  work,  and  making 
when  he  casts  away  every  evil  clothes  for  themselves  and  others."* 
thought,  and  doing  things  with  From  the  language  of  Chrysostom 
knowledge  and  '  understanding,  to  his  hearers,  it  would  seem  as  if 
doth  glorify  the  Lord  in  his  resur-  this  had  been  the  general  practice, 
rection."  This  is  much  in  the  style  of  which  he  does  not  express  his 
in  which  the  Friends  would  treat  disapprobation, 
the  subject.  It  was  not  till    the   Christian 

Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  Emperors  began  to  enact  laws 
who  lived  much  about  the  same  respecting  the  Sabliath,  that 
time  with  Justin  Martyr,  tells  the  religious  observance  of  the 
Soter,  the  Bishop  of  Home,  in  a  first  day  of  the  week  was  brought 
letter  addressed  to  him,  '*  To-day  into  view;  and  from  those  very 
we  kept  holy  the  Lord's  day,  laws  we  perceive  the  imperfect 
wherein  we  read  the  epistles  you  ideas  which  had  been  and  still  con- 
wrote  unto  us,  which  we  do  always  tinned  to  be  entertained  on  the 
subject.       The    Lord's   day   then 

*  EpiBtiid  Magnesix.  Tbtswettrosgly  came  to  be  enforced,  not  by  the 

snspect  is  one  of  the  interpolated  passages,  sanctions  of  divine  authority,  but 

I^  ^^""^^^  i^^\^'^''^^r.i.^^l''^^V  "  "  by  human  laws  and  temporal  pe- 

followi:—**  Wherefore  if  they  who  were  ^,,                                       r           r 

brooffbt  up   in  these  ancient  laws  come,  values. 

nererthelets,    to  the  newness  of   hope;  Through    the    reign    .of     papal 

no  longer  observing  Sabhaths,  bat  keeping  darkness    and   superstition,   it    is 

the  Lord's  day,  in  which  also,  onr  life  is  needless  to  trace  either  the  senti- 

spronir  up  by  him,  and  throusfh  hisdenth,  ^         ^,  ..  ^ r«u^ 

Whom  yet  sonic  deny."  &c.    It  is  difficult  ments  or  the  practices  of  men.  The 

to  wy  what  Ignatius  means  by  the  Lord's  Lord's  day  was  regarded  as  oue  of 

day  in  this  place;  he  seetais  rather  to  refer  the    festivals    of    the    church,    de- 

to  that  period  of  spiritnal  rest,  empha.  pendent  for  its  obligation  on  the 

tically  the  day  of  ihc  Lonl,  of  which  the     ^ ° 

Sabiiaths,   under   the  law,   were  symbo- 
lical. *  Ad  Euslap. 

N.  S.  No.  29.  2  L 
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consQience,  on  her  autliority;  and 

'     '    1^      '  '        -W  '     ■•.         .•II*     •         . 


was  observe^,  as  it  still  is  in  every 
pdj^islji  country,  ip  a  manner  more 
indicative  of  neat^en  festivity  ^l^ao 
of  Christian  piely. 
"tV'e  ^re  sorry  to  be  obligied  to 
observe,  that'  many  of  the  refor- 
mersi  andof  tne  reformed  churches. 
Cook  no  mgher  ground  than  expcr 
diency  or  general  agreement,  and 
the  authority  of  the  church,  ^oi;  the 
religious  observance  o^  the  fi^st 
day  of  the  week.  '  'Xhe  fol^bV^ng 
quotation's  will  show  how  it  Mfas 
vibwed  'by  Xiither,  Il^elancthoq, 
Calvin,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
reformation. 


II.; 


**  We  teach,  that  traditions  are  not  to 
be  condemned,  wrtiich  hhve'  a' rcligiouli 
etid,  namely,  that  aII  thlnics  l^e  performed 
in  the  church,  decently,  and  in  goml  or^cf, 
and  which  coro'mancl  nothing,  repugnant 
tb  the  divine  law ;  namely,  traditibtis  con- 
cerning boly^ftyt,  the  Lortl's-day',  the 
feast  of.the  nat)Tity,  Easter,  &e  '  And 
these  divines  approve,  tt^at  saying,  in  the 
Trip'artit  History  li.  9. — 1 1^  was  not  tl^e 
Apostles*  niidd  to  set  down  lawii  co'n- 
(i'eFiking  holy-days,  but  tb  preach  |^odli- 
nets  atad  a  virtuous  life. — AAguutn,  t^im- 
fm.  Seel.  l6. 

•<  We  give  not  place  to  Jewish  observa- 
tions and  superstii ions':  tielther  Ju()g6  we 
tilat  ode  day  is  holier  than  another,' neither 
thinlc  we,  that  God  talceth  delight  in. resd- 
ing  from  labonr :  and  we  observe  the 
Lord's-^ay,  and  not  the  Sabbath,  accord* 
ing  t^  iT'frce  choice/ and  not  by  dmne 
ptecepU'-'Hileet*C^nftst.^ap,i4.  •  *' 

'  **  The  ancient  fathera  sobstituted  the 
Lord's«d«y,  in  place  of  the  Sabbath,  noH;. 
without  special  reason.  For  it  was  the 
etky  of  Christ's'  res\irrktion,'  and  which 
flhithed  lill  t^gal  vliado^'i^  aifd'  Cbrt^' 
tiant  were  adaonisbed.by tliis^Tteratfdh 
of  tlie  day,  not  to  adhere-  to  a  sba^lpwY 
ceremony.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not,  mncl^ 
insist  upon  the  nnntbcrof  seveb,  that  I 
voilld  bring  the  bhorch  In  botidage^to 
that'  number:  Deither  will  1  eondemn 
Christian  churches,  whicb^  ^k^point  other 
Boletnn  days  for  religions  assemblies,  so 
as  this  be  done  without  superstition.— 
C«/«i^*  Jnftilttt.  (i. «:  cap.  8.  n.  34. 

<<  Cooceminff  the  fourth  cooimandmcnt^ 
I  suppose  it  is  agreed  4ipon  among  Chris*- 
tians^  that  the  same  is  abrogate  so  far 
as  it  wa»  ceremonial;  but  not  in  sucb 
nraneier,  as  that  the  Lord*s-diay  oQght'tb^ 
be  Observed,  according  to  the  manner  of 
tbe  Jewish  Sabbath,  &c.  That  Christians 
upon  that, day  should  abstain  from. their* 
daily  labours,  besides  such  time  of  the 


daj  as  was  appointed  for  publie  asaem* 
blies  :  this  was  neither  commanded  in 
the  apostles  days,  nor  vet  ohservedl  until 
Clirtsfian  emperors  enjoined  the  same, 
to  the  end  people  might  not  be  abstracted 
from  holy  Qfieditations :  neither  in  those 
days  was  the  same  precisely  or  strictly 
observed.-- Bexa  in  Cant,  Salom.  Horn.  30. 

'<^  Christian  churches  entertained  the 
Lord's-day,  not  upon  any  commandment 
from  God,  but  according  to  their  free 
choice. — idem.  Deca4.  p.  2.  Serm.  4. — Bui" 
linger  in  Apoc.  1.  10. 

**  ThKt  people  rest  from  l.ijionr  one  day 
of  the  week,  to  serve  God,  is  not  a  mere 
de.ylce  of  man's  brain*  neither,  did  it  only 
appertain  to.  Moses/s  law,  ^uf  it  had.  be'> 
ginninsr  from  hence.  Oenests  it.  ^(ow, 
if  yon  demand  why  this  seventh  day  fs  not 
stili  retained '  in  the  church,  onr  answer 
is,  that  we  are  to  have  all  days  such,  as 
we  may  rest  in  them  f|rpm  our.own  works. 
But  that  one  day  be,  chosen  for  God!s 
external  wdrsbip,  rather  than  another, 
the  chhrcli  had  liberty  from  Christ,  to 
establish  that  which  it  jodged  most  con- 
venient,— Ket.  Mart,  in.Oenf  iL 

**  U  18  natural  -that  t^ere  ^honld  be  s<^t 
and  appointed 'days  of  resting  from  labour^ 
a&d'  assembling  together  for  God's  service, 
Su6.  'But  the  determination  of  these  days, 
ohligetli  not  the  conscience  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  it  did.in  the  Old^  buf  only 
by  'reason  of  'scandal  and  contempt. 
Neither'  are  we  so  tied  to'  certain  da^. 
or  tines,  bnt  that  in  case  of  neeeasity, 
of  if  it  shsll  b^  more  eom'modions,  we 
mav .  alter  these  days  and  appoint  other  i 
neither  are  the  days  determined  for  reli- 
gious duties,  holier  than  other  common 
days,  in  respect  of  any  mystery,  figure,  or 
significatibn,'  but  only  in  regard  of  disci- 
pline and  ord^r,'  &c.  Idem,  cap,  8,  Th^ 
L6rd*s-day  from  the  apostles^  age,  bath 
been  a  solemn  day :  hotwhbsfandinff,  we^ 
find  not  the  satiie  cdmtiiantfed'  by*  any' 
apostolical  law;' but. it  is. collected  -from' 
fa£;nce,  that  the  observ^tioi^  thereof  WM 
free,  because  fepiptianius*  and  SV  Aa|^- 
tine  testify,  thkt  dh  the  fourth  *and  the 
sttth  diys  6(  th«  wMk,*church  asseo&blici' 
were  held,  as  well  as  npon  the  Lord'*- 
day  Mf&mcttt  ioc.  com.  expa.  3.  pre- 
c'epli,  Znnch.  in  4,  Precept,  cap.  19.,  |nu 
610^'  Wc  read  in  noplace  (of  t\ijs^  Kew 
Testament,)  that  the  aposUes  commanded 
the  observation  of  this  day';  but  wlia't  tbey 
and  other  believers  were  wont  to  do  :  and 
therefore'  they  left  free  (to  the  liberty  of 
the  cburch)  the  observance  of  this  day.^ 
Hosphiian,  d.  Orlg,  Fett.  cap,  t." 

These  extracts  from  tbe  njiost. 
eminent  men  of  the  foreign  re- 
formed churches,  or  the  symboli- 
cal books  of  the  churches,  which 
niig:hi  be  easily  multiplied,  express. 


the  purpose  of  showing  how  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect  were  the  views 
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oodbal)lrdI6|)!hioh;  But  disliiictl^  M.  thb  dilys  hereafter  mentioned, 

ptace  the  observance  of  the  Lorid's-  shall  be  kept,  and  recomniehdea 

day  00  the  gtootid  of  human  aii-  to  bjb  kept  hol^  days,  and^  npne 

thority.     The  follbwiti^  passages  bthei':  thjEit  is  to  ^ay,  all  Sundays 

from  the  Writings  of  some  of  oijr  in,  the  year;  tHe  feasts  of  the  Cir- 

early    reformers  if  ill  prove  that  butncision  of  our  Lord  Jesiis  Christ^ 

they  entertained  the  same  ideas,  of  the  Epipbany,  of  tne  Purifica- 

snd  took  no  higher  g^oubd.  tibn,  and  that  non^  other  day  sliaft 

"dur  fdrefaiiicr.  which, ww  Ip  the  |>«,'i«P\?"^   ricoihmended   to  be 

beguipiDg  oif  x\ic  church,  di4  abrogate  Ui«  kfept  hoiv  .day,   ^nd     to    abstain 

Sabbath,  \o  the  iutept  that,  men  pight  rtorii  lawful  bodily  labour." 
have  an   enwnipk  pf  Cliriaii«i  Yvh^xy  \        ^^  Introduce  the^e  exiracts  for 
aoa  that  they,  ought  know*   th«(  ueithcr 
tl^e  ke«plng  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  ^f  aoy 
othrr  day,,    is  necessary.     Howbeit,  .bf « 

cause  it  was  necessary,  that  a  day  should  of  the  saCred  obligation  of  the 
be  reserred.  io  wbicli  ^e  pcpple  might  Lord's-day  entertained  by  the 
come  tosether,  to  bear  the  word  of  Uod.  u  ji  r  «ij  -r»  /•  '  ;i  /  «t, 
theyoiSaiiied  io^ad  of  the  Sabbi^ih,  body  of  the  Reformers,  and  of  the 
wlikh  was  Saturday,  the  neit  day  fol-  reformed  churches.  It  is  Well 
lowing,  w^icU  is  Sund«y.  And  although  known,  thai  to  this  day  the  re- 
tbey  might  have  kept  the  Saturday  wUfc  formed  churches  on  the  contineat 
the  Jews,  as  ^  l)iing  ipdjff«{reut.  ret  did  u^  ^  .  imnrc»vpd  in  thl^  rpsnprf 
they  much  belter  to  overset  the  day,  to  ^  '^  "":  »™P»«vea  in  lais  rebpeci. 
be  a  piqrpetual.  memory  that  we  are  free,  '^".^7  *bbw,  that  there  was  but  one 
and  not  bpuod  to  any  day,  but  that  we  opinion  respecting  the  abrogation 
may  do  all  lawful  wofks  to  the  pleasure  pf  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and,  there- 
of God,  and  the  profit  o(  our  neighbours,  >          n,i  ^ar  a«  th'oir  autfioritv  o-o'es  ' 

&c,-r^pAi»  yntk  dtctar.  qf  Bapu  p,  96.  7^® '  ^?  \^^  ^^.  ^neir  autDority  goe?, 

**  We  be  lords  over  tlyc  Sabbath,  mid  tlie  Sabbatarians  nave  not  an  iqcq 

may  change  it  into.  Mondj^y,  or  any  ot^er  of  ground  to   stand   upon.      But 

^»y* ".«'«  *ee  need.    Or  i^ay  makf  ev^.ry  they  also  make  it  evidenlt,  that  the 

tenth  day  holiday,  only  iC  we  ^e  cause  aVirument  derived   fi'om   ScriiVture 

why:    we   BU4y.nia)se    tj?o  every  week,  arb"'"^"^  ."^Hvea    irom    J3cri|nure 

if  it  were  eipcdficni,  and  pnc.  not.enowgli  ^^'  ***^  observance  ot  the  farstday 

to  teact  %^e  oeoplq.    )^^itb^r  was  t.here  of  the   week    was    little    under- 

aoy  cause  to  ^has^  it  (rom  thp  Saturday^  stood. 

ihau  to  pu^  difference,  betprejjn  us  Bwi  ihij  To'  rtie     Ene-rish     anil     Scotch 

4ews,  ana  lcst,we  4»ould  become  servanU  ^k  .   .?     ."®    ,^"6."^n^»^V    »>c<)ic.i4 

to  the  day,  iftef  their  supcrstiiion.-- W'i//.  Furitaiis,.w^  are  indebted  lor  the 

Tindai't  Anfuer  to  Mare,  cap,  2^.  first  and  fullest  views  of  this  iute- 

"  Therefori'  be  cerujn.  days  assigoe^  restinff  subject, 
that  we. should  come. together,  pot  that,         j^e  second  edition  of  the  fiV^t 
iba^  day  in  which  wp  come  tQgetlier,  is       •     ,  ,  ^   .       •,  ^  '  i*      ^ 

bolier'tbai^anoihe'r.,  but  all  days  are  ftUke  ^^^^*    ^hich    advocated    at    very 

equal  ^W  Christ  is  not  only  cjrucified  considerable    length  ^ those   views 

in  the  ParascKciie,  and  Viaeft  09  the  SuQ-  which     are     now     generally    oii- 

day,b^.^tbedayofresur^cclipni8alwayai  tdita\ned     by    serious    Christiaus, 
and  always   may  we  eat  of   our  Lords       /.      i*,       «•    «'  >.  ,.         ,>  * 

fleah.-ir.Bani«iirriclp;ib6."  ^f   all     denomination^,    lies    b^i- 

Ijore   us.      It    is  entitled,   <<  Sab- 

That   it  may   not    be  thoiight  bathum    Veteris    et  Novi  Testa- 

tiiese  were  tne  sentiments  of  indU  mcnti ;  or,   the   true   ibbctrine   (if 

viduats  onlv^   the    following   ex-  t)ie  Sabbi^th,  Jielil  anti  practiced 

tract  frop  the  Act  of  tlie  Sixth  of  by  the  Church  of  God,  &c.     Bw 

£dward  the  ^ixtli,  will  show^  that  Nicolas   Bound;    1006.'  4to.    pp. 

the  Lord's- day  was  appointed  to  479. ,    ,    .    . 

be'ob'serv^d  in  England,   a^  onp        Without  professing  to  agree,  io, 

of  the  holy  days  of  tbe  church,  all  tlie  sentiments  contained  in  this 

After    a    cdrisfderable   preamble,  learned  and  elaborate  work,  we 

referring'  chiefly  to  the  holy  days  d6  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  <joa- 

of  popery,  it  follows  : —  tains  a  better  9, ndn^oreHcri4)turivl' 

*'  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  view  of  the  subject  than  any  work 

2L2 
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known  to  us,  which  had  been  pre-  no  further  than  to  establish  its  skps- 

yiously  published.    It  places  the  r^h^^iJ^ '^^^X.^  wST'SSlet: 

observance  of  this  day,  as  a  day  th^t  neither  the  sabhatical  enactmeou, 

of  holy  and  religious  rest,  on  the  nor  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  amount 

only  proper  footing  on  which  its  to  a  proof  of  the  religious  obligatiou  of 

authority    can    rest,    that  of  the  ^^^^^^'g  Sunday  exclusively  to  a  sacred 

:'    ''   «>^"  . '       *T^  j^^j     More,  nercrthelcss,  may  be  said  in 

apostles  of  Christ     It  occasioned  f^^^^  ^f  t^at  day  than  of  any  other  j  It 

a  violent  and  long-continued  con-  was  certainly  chosen  by  the  apostles ;  it 

troversy;  the  High  Church  party  was  recommended   by  special  tokens  of 

opposingmoststrenuouslythedoc-  ^Jr^St^'^Xl^^^^C^^- 
trine  contended  for  by  Bound.  Uans ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  eligible  for  the 
This  controversy,  we  are  sorry  to  pious  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  re- 
say,    is  not  yet  at  an  end.     The  surrection  from   the  dead  »  the  churches 

work  of  Mr.  Holden,  now  on  our  ?/  ^^^.l***^'?^?'*'  ^? '':L"^" *TI.!Ini«n! 

^,,  i<ij>  4.  It  to  the  public  performance  of  religions 

table,  which  discovers  great  re-  duties.     "        '^ 

search,    and   is   distinguished   for        «<  Differing  in  theory,  as  this   does, 

the  serious  tone  which  pervades  it,  from  the  opinion  of  tbose  writers  who 

takes  no  higher    ground  for  the  J?"  the  numerical  day  to  be  fixed  by 

,.   .         ...     ^.  ?..     T      j>    J  divine   and   apostolical    authority,    it  is 

divine  obligation  ot  the  Lord  s-day,  ^^^^  ^^^y,  ^^  „,„e  in  n,  practical  re- 

than  the  authority  of  the  church,  suit.  While  I  agree  with  them  in  the  flt- 
The  following  passages  are  ad-  ness,  the  peaUiarfitneu,  of  the  fiist  day  of 
duced  in  illustration  of  this  writer's  the  week,  1  do  not  see  it  in  the  light  of 
.  .  an  imperative  duty.  Forcibly  as  this  day 
opinion.  jg  recommended  to  our  adoption,  I  cannot 
«*  Though  concurring  with  a  great  part  of  perceive  it  to  be  unalterable;  it  is  ap- 
this learned  writer's  (Uorsley)  statement,!  proved  by  our  Lord,  but  not  eaclusively ; 
must  ezpresb  my  doubts  whether  a  change  sanctioned  by  the  apostles,  hot  not  tn* 
as  to  the  day  of  the  Sabbath  is  necessary  for  joined;  so  that  room  is  left  for  any 
the  avowed  purpose  of  protesting  against  change  which  may  become  necessary  by 
Judaism.  I  own  myself  unable  to  see  time  and  circumstances.  The  application 
the  grounds  of  such  necessity,  or,  indeed,  of  one  day  in  seven  to  the  exercises  of  de- 
•ny  foundation  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  votion  is  a  bounden  duty ;  not  so  the  ap- 
Ibr  an  open  protestation  against  the  propristion  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
Mosaic  dispensation.  As  far  as^  it  was  which  is  rather  a  matter  of  prudenee  and 
typical,  ceremonial,  political,  it,  of  course,  propriety  than  of  religious  obedience, 
ctpired  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  faith;  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  propriety  supported 
and,  in  taking  upon  ourselves  the  Chris-  ao  strongly,  that  the  most  clear  and  con- 
tian  profession,  we  only  adopt  the  old  vincing  reasons  alone  can  justify  a  depar- 
coveuant  so  far  as  it  is  ratified  in  the  New  ture  ;  and  any  church  would  act  very  cui- 
Testament ;  but  where  are  we  required  to  pably  that  should  select  any  other  day, 
protest  openly  against  it  ?  Uow  does  it  without  being  impelled  to  it  by  a  due  re- 
appear that  we  ought  to  change  the  day  gard  to  the  character,  the  circumstances, 
of  the  Sabbath  to  show  our  dissent  from  and  habits  of  the  people.  Still,  as  the 
Judaism?  If  it  were  necessary  in  the  day  is  not  precisely  fixed  in  the  Scriptures* 
primitive  ages,  how  can  it  be  so  now  when  it  may  be  altered  whenever  moral  or 
that  polity  is  abrogated  ?  In  short,  I  can-  political  considerations  exist  sufficiently 
BOt  perceive  why  a  change  of  the  day  is  urgent  to  require  a  change/' — pp.  27^— 
called  for  in  order  to  mark  our  dissent  274. 
firom  the  Levitical  religion.    The  bishop's 

•igument,  therefore,  in  my  apprehension,  ^^     ^^„^  ^^  ^^^^^^       ^^^  ^^ 
carries  but  little  weight;  at  the  same  time,  ..        ,^.     ^,.      .. 
thef«  are  other  grounds,  some  of  which  ^^^^  ""^  ^^^is  discussion ;    we  re- 
liave  been   already  stated,  why,   as  we  Serve  for  our  next  number  a  state- 
adopt  a  different  faith  from  the  Jews,  we  meut,  at  greater  length,  of  ourview» 

«"  Many  more  reasons  have  been  brought  Portance  of  the  subject,  and  the 

isrward  for  the  change  from  the  last  to  loosenessof  the  sentiments,  held  by 

the  first  dav  of  the  week,  but  1  am  com-  many  on  this  subject,  will  be  a 

peHcd  to  a|>andon  them  as  destitute  of  sufficient  apology  for  treating  the 
aigumentative  force*    The  chief  grounda         u-^.^  i^^u 

for  the  transfer  are  those  already  stated,  Subject  at  some  length, 
ami  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  go 
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iMharei   on  BeUgian.     Bff  Jokn  and  our  cony ictioiiB  have  prompted 

Burder,  M.  A.  8ro.   pp.  543.  us  to  record! 

Taylor.  1828.  Price  128.  The  work  before  us  is  one  of 
There  are  certain  indications  of  great  utility.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
mental  affinityt  not  onfrequently  compendious  body  of  divinity  un- 
associated  with  actual  relation-  der  a  new  arrangement;  and  con- 
slap.  The  **  Village  Sermons'*  of  tains  a  large  portion  of  theological 
George  Burder  are  toe  well  argumentation  and  practical  de- 
known  to  require  an  eulogy  either  tail.  There  is  scarcely  an  impor- 
on  their  excellencies  or  their  use-  tant  question  on  the  grand  prin- 
fulness.  Unlessy  however,  we  are  ciples  of  Christianity,  on  which 
greatly  mistaken,  the  "  family  very  accurate,  and  sometimes  pro- 
likeness"  is  strongly  impresi^ed  on  found  reasonings  .  may  not  be 
the  literary  productions  of  both  found.  The  general  tone  of  senti- 
the  esteemed  Minbters  who  bear  ment  is  accordant  with  the  prin- 
his  venerated  name ;  and  who  ciples  maintained  by  the  school  of 
might  well,  if  pride  were  eter  "  modern  Calvinism,"  as  Dr.  Wil- 
lawful,  be  proud  of  having  such  Hams  has  termed  it ; — a  term,  how* 
a  sire  !  In  their  discourses  there  ever,  which  we  do  not  like ;  if  the 
are,  no  doubt,  peculiar  features  by  word  '*  Calvinism"  must  be  used 
which  they  are  respectively  iden-  at .  all,  because  it  implies  that 
tified;  and  to  carry  on  the  alia-  aiiciefi#  Calvinism,  on  the  lead- 
sioDy  we  might  say,  that  there  is  ing  topics  characterized  by  it, 
"more^of  the  father"  in  the  style  of  was  of  a  different  complexion, 
the  younger  son,  than  in  his  bro-  We  are  convinced,  that  the  «/- 
ther.  Bat  it  is  not  fanciful  to  assert,  /ra-declaimers,  whose  ''  magnus 
that  they  are  like  each  other  in  Apollo"  has  lately  fallen,  have  no 
the  valuable  qualities  of  simplicity  legitimate  claim  to  the  title  of 
and  condensation ;  they  are  all  **  Calvinists**  at  all.  If  the  vene- 
remote  from  the  affectation  of  a  rable  reformer  of  Geneva  were  to 
pompous  and  exaggerated  diction ;  rise  from  the  dead,  and  could 
and  they  get  at  once  to  the  thought,  listen  to,  or  read  the  ravings  of 
with  a  directness  and  a  precision  some  of  Uiis  class,  who  so  strangely 
which  render  their  publications  bewitch  the  poor  devotees  that 
eniinently  luminous  and  intelligi-  follow  them,  and  impregnate  their 
ble.  It  is  of  more  consequence  minds  with  ''all  monstrous,  all 
to  remark,  that  the  resemblance  prodigious  things,"  he  would  in- 
may  be  traced  in  qualities  of  far  stantly  exclaim — "  Oh  I  my  soul, 
higher  importance.  Evangelical  come  not  thou  into  their  secret  V* 
sentiment,  equally  removed  from  His  writings,  especially  those  of 
the  extremes  of  by  per-doctrinalism,  his  later  years,  abound  in  illustra- 
and  **  shunning  to  declare  the  tions  of  practical  religion.  He 
whole  counsel  of  God,"  is  happily  did  not  dissever  human  responsi- 
blended  with  candour  and  firmness  bilitr  from  his  creed ;  the  doctrine 
in  the  manner  of  presenting  it ;  of  divine  purposes  was  not  by  him 
and  above  all,  a  constant  regard  so  regarded  as  to  supersede  ex- 
to  UMefuhuu  may  be  traced  in  their  hortations  to  the  unregenerate ; 
various  publications**  We  con-  nor  did  he  consider  them,  becnuse 
gratulate  the  father  on  such  de-  of  their  spiritual  inability,  as  re- 
scendants;  and  are  persuaded,  leased  from  obligations  to  faith 
that  all  our  readers,  who  possess  and  repentance,  or  unfit  to  be  ad- 
either  parental  or  filial  sympathies,  dressed  as  rational  and  account- 
will  not  misinterpret  this  honest  able  creatures.  Still  less  would 
tribute,  which  both  our  feelings  he    have   sanctioned   that  unhaU 


lowed  and  oft^n  inlp<^rtiBeQt  faini-  ti^Mj  ct^tafute^  h^  a  br«Viotl^  %8ta- 

liarity    with    the    Divine    Bein§[^  blii^&ineHl  of  the  truifa,    and  the 

whieh  so  frequently  characterises  syntheiie  iordef  wonld  have  b^en 

the  daes  referred  to.    The  "  €al-  hiore  unifdrmly  preserved  in  .the 

vinism"  of  Mr^  Burder,  atid  ethers  eiltire  volume:      These   remdrks^ 

of   modern    times,    is  really  tM  however,  affect  not  the  excellence 

CalTinism>  if  Halli  and  Leighton^  of  the  lectures ;  ^hd  ire  shall  now 


and  Howe)  and  Edwards,  are 
worthy  of  being  thud  designated ; 
and  the  CrUpitti,  and  other  '*  ite$** 
of  our  own  times>  are^^"  bastards 
and  not  sons"  of  the  family  to 
which  they  profess  to  belong  I 

The  lectures  before  us  are  ar- 
ranged under  two  leading  divi- 
sions* '  The  first  comprises  dine 
discourses  oh  "  false  religion ;" 
and  the  second^  fifteen  on  "  trud 
religion*"  Under  the  first,  Mr.  B? 
considers  the  erroneous  systems^ 


adduce  a  few  passages>  illustrative 
of  the  justice  of  our  commenda- 
tions: 

The  first  disdoursfe  i^  on  **  this 
ndture  of  religion ;  the  marks  by 
whibh  true  religion  may  b^  distil- 
guished  from  false;  and  thestatfe 
of  mind  which  is  li^cessary  for  thh 
subeessful  investigation  of  truth.'' 
On  these  impchriant  subgects,  there 
are  maiiy  esicellent  state^cfnts^ 
both  aa  to  the  cemlft'esied  srgu- 
Bientftiton  they  ezhibiti   and  the 


which  are  occasioned  by  ignorance   j  ust  and  forcible  eoBclusietfS  #bi6tr 


of  tlie  truth ;  those  which  are  op- 
posed to  the  truth  J  those  which 
are  distinguished  by  corrupt  addi- 
tions to  the  truth ;  and  those  whofs<^ 
characteristic  is  a  partial  reoeptioit 
of  the  truth.  Under  the  second  divi- 
sion, he  exhibits  the  evidences,  the 
principal  doctrifies,^  the  inflvenee,- 
and  the  claims  of  Uie  true  religion^ 
These  topics  embrace,  in  theilr  sttl>* 


are  dediiced  from  tkentf.  Oa  the 
'*  n»afks,"  trhich  distinguish  true 
Religion ,'  the  follOf^in^  Specimen 
of  generaiiziii^  iw  worthy  of  tad"' 

tMO/  ^ 

**  itk  retigftm  two  pdrHia  i|re  obfHritWy 
God  and  man*  Religion  tbeir  should  be 
initable  to  both ;  it  glioui'd  be  conformable 
lo  the  tiatufe  both  of  Obd*  atid  61  imnr  H 
fliuift  hono<ir  Hitoyaoa'  bbntilt  Uk. 

**  Ttitte  are  ttie  marks  iHid  down  by  |be 


divisions,  the  leading  subjeotipof    !;5!*fe*^.^l!^°L*rt?lfe!°  ^^^^^^ 
all  the  dificouvses^     They  are  ex-    ""  "  *  "  ""^"    ^'* 

ceedingly  ingenioue  aifd  compre^ 
henaive ;  and  pseseot,  under  eteb 
general  elasi»y  admirsMe'  speei^ 
mens  of  logical  arrangementv  The 
same  remark  will  ap^ly  to  the 
nodaor  topics-  of  eacb  lecture.  As 
far  as  the  '«  methodology^*  is  eon- 
cerned,  we  have  only  one  objec-* 
tion.  We  think,  the  '<  Evidences 
of  the  Truth  of  the  ChrisUafi  Reli- 
gion," embracing  five  discourses^ 
ought  to  have  preceded  the  firet 
class  in  the  adopted  division.  Mr^ 
Burder,  according  to  hie  own*  ac- 
count, has  assumed,  and  then 
proved  the  truth  of  Christianity » 
Thia  appears  to  ua  an  infelicitous 
arrangement,  on  account  of  its 
freouent  anticipation  of  argument 
and  reason  in  gS'  afterwarda  ecrta^ 
blished.  We  think-  the  errord 
would  have   been   more  satisfac- 


▼afe  Tbougbts  lipon  HfeligioOi  wntten  in 
hh  foxm^T  ycaM,"  alt  the  titlfe  jJb^  of 
tlM  boi^k  Hifo#ins»  OS,  *•  for  th«'  ftetOin^t  df 
Ihs  prisciplft'  and  condnctf  of  his  life.' 
Tliesc  marks,  I  apprehend,  if  honestly 
and*  diligeotty  used,  will  not  mislead. 
In  no  rdigiorf  exdc*pt  th€  inlfe,  cart  theV 
be  fdimd,  aiid  in  iV  i^\6y  certHihly  am 
fouAd^ 

(•I  venture  to  propose  a  criterion'  of 
triitH  in  relifrion,  which'  is  so  far  from 
Bdh^  inVdni^i^teiit  with  th«  miO^s  JUst 
■Ibbtion^d,  that  it  ik  incliMfyie  of  tIMli! 
it  ia,  however,  a»  1  conceive,  more  rfm)ite 
and  comprehensive,  and  one  to  which  ^d 
man  can  object  as  a  criterion,  how  ^ifie- 
rentlysoev^  niay  hH  the  i^ivdtice  df  mc^H 
with  n^gard  tb  tbi>  ute  of  it :  I  jatkn^,'the 
egr&^mt'  tf  Ptiigiori  mth  fttattef^tffit^. 

**  Truth' and  Aict  can  never  be  opposed 
to  each  other,  but  in  e^ery  dnsc,  so  fi»r 
ad  tbey'hate  anf  connexion^  uinsV  agnV. 
Triiith'  is  tbe  relation  which  s^ibafets*  Mr^^ 
tween  facts,*  and  in  metapbyBics  at  in'in«l- 
thematics,  tbe  relation  subsisting  b«t«Wn 
two  or  more  things*  must,  of  course. 
cOff(*8pbn(t  li^ith  tbi  nature  of  tbc'tblhVs 
tUMMdvcs.-  ThM'  systtoi  flnecorffinj^, 
which  no  facts  oppose,  and  which  many 
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iacti  09noba)Emt«*,  it  eiftUled  tp  ^  i«^  aad  wbich,  U  «&«»  «R9euB>  it  aIiiol«Uly 

ceired  as  true.  qu^  to  GocL    A  sy^m  of  tru«  rdjgioa 

'<  Let  us  th^n  gUnce  ^t  s^cb  ol  tliosA  «My  be  expected  to.  have  a  bearing  on  this 

fiicts  ID  bumia  oaUice.  as  bave  any  <;oo-  Ssct,  wbil^  sucb  Bjrstems  as  are  false  may 

oexion  witb  reXigion.     We  aj;e  lo  eater  lesre  it  uoootieed.     Whatever  creed  is 

more  at  large  on  the  e3(ivmiJ)AticH>  of  Uu)  sboVD  to  be  tbemosteffeotual  in  bringing 

^iden<;p8  of  tbe  tcutb  of  ^bna^HAiAyome  nAQJitiod  actually  to  yield  tbat  bomage  to 

time  beoce ;  all  that  is.  hqw  o^eUAry,  ia  Qod,  in  wbicb  true  migioa  consists,  may 

to  sbov  t!iat  tbe  crlierioo  prapospd  is  i^  be  set  down  sa  tenth  \.  wbeneas  tiiose  sys- 

^e  and  good  one.  tens  vbicb.  uniformly  lea^e  man,  as  they 

*.'  1.  W&knov  thatmanldad  ai^  mteiii-  find  him,  pmctically  unmindful  of  God« 

gal  beings.    Xbta  ia  a  ^ct  r«d(i^ve  to  may  be  pconounced.  defective  and*  crroit 

Uie  wb^le   bumsA  rape,  wb^cb.  ia  <H?eS'-  aeous. 

tioned  by  none.    Since  Uu^n,  m#A  '^  ^        **  Xbe  facts  already  roentjoned  respect 

^onnL creature,  it  idj^  be.  «xpeptied  that  human  nature  in  every  age.    Tbe  relation 

a  tcqe  sya^en%  of  religioa  will.  recpgQi^  wbicb  a  system  of  religion  bears  to  thoi« 

sad  be  suited  to  tbis  bis.  character.  (ienc9».  facts. constitutes  tbe  intctfuU  evidence  of  ita 

if  any  system  sbaiL  be  obsei;red  to  abound,  truth*      But  theqe  ia.  another  large  claaa 

in  senseless  ccremoniea  aAd  fpoltsb  pa-,  of   facta   which   must  be  noticed ;    th0 

geaots,  with  Uttie  or  no  food  for  th^  ni^n4r  Qvents,  namely,  with  which  we  are  made 

of  man,  it  may  be  presumed,  without  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  hutoty, 

hazard,  that  sucb  a  system  has  no  claiuit  ^f  means  of   authentic    narratives,  we 

Ip  be  considered  true  religion^  bow-  Wfill  kfko^  or  may  know,  moat  of  the  principal 

soerer  it  may  be  adapted  to  purposes  of  facta  wbicb  bavje  occurred  in  tbe  world 

juvenile  recreation*    On  tbe  other  band*  in  former  ages.  '  Now  whatever  systeo^ 

if  a  system  presented  to  our  escamination  of  religion  be  not  a  thing  of  yesterday, 

is  found  to  h^  calculated  to  emplpy»  im-:.  must  also  have  a  butory  connected  with 

prov^  m4  eprich  our  mind^  tbi;r/e  ia,  so  itj  that  is,  certain:  facta  relative  to,  tbo 

Csr,  a  pr^Mtfoptiou  in  its  faypur,  as.  b^ipg  Qrigin  afid  prpgi^Ms  of  the  system,  and 

in,  this  reapcfity  at  Ieas(»  adapted,  to  bomaji,  relative  to  those  who  have  espouied  it 

aaMir^  and  promQtfid  it,  mast  have  tsiken  place 

**  2.  A  sficond   iiapt   rolatlvQ,  tp^   ony;  ip,  paat  years ;  and  of  these  facts  we  shall 

vhple.  race  is  that  nifW  1>  «  cormpi  cr/E4r.  expect  to  find  a  fair,  piipportion  on. record 

turc,  prone    tQ,  violate,    and  bavipg  ii)  an^ong  the  o^ber  transactions  of  ages  that 

r^ity  often  violated  the  rules,  pf  goq4*  arc  gone.    Such,  every  one  in  the  slight- 

ncss,  the  laws  of  God.   If  tlieo  any  schema  est  degree  conv^srsaqt  with  bjitpry,  knpwa 

of  religion  overlook,  this  fact*  apd  treat  to  be  the  case.    The  history  of  the  rtligiant 
man  aa  if  be  were  a  siqiess  being,  wa  •  of.  mankind  makes  no  inconsiderable  part 

may  rea^nabiy.  snspect  that   tb^   said  of  tbf;  geaer<i|  hiftary  of.  our  race;    an^ 

acben^e  is  nqt  trufs,    Bntif*  on,  tbe  other,  one  of  those  religions,  a^;  least,  beaidc^ 

h4f)d,  tb^iie  is  asystfuu  of  religipn. which-  making  a  part  of  general  history,  has  alsp 

fully  iccf^oisea  tbii  ikpt,  and  throughout  a  history  of  its  own.     Historical  fact,  there* 

sU  its  parte  regards  man  ip  bjs  real  char  fore,  forms  another  criterion   by  wbicb 

racter,  milking  provision,  for,  bis  wai^a  aa  trn^.  religion  u^ay  be  diftipjuisi^  frRQft- 

asinfal  creature,  it  is  reasqoable  tobe^  fa)se. 
liere  that  such  a  system  is  true.  *'  Every  system  of   religion   will   be 

**3.  It  ia  an  nodeniable  fa^  thatevii  either  con/Wrd  or  co»//Strtned  by  being  brought 

dtfutf ,  of  which  we  are  so  o'f^n  giiiUF»  tp  this  testt. 

is  tbe  sourcfi  qfumck  inconvenUtice.  ait^        «  W.bf  tev.ajr  sjateqi  ia  contradicted  by 

pais.  wpll  aii(he.ut)CAte/l  facts,  is  falsts?..    What* 

**  The  qmvjenal  experiweie  pf  iaati^ip4  tv^r  8yste.m,is  found  so  linked  tqge^her 
^npciRi  tbft  sin  and  miffry.  are^  re^atcid  with,  and,  as  it  were  dove-taited  in  un- 
to es^h  otbf  r  as  capse.  and  e^t*  If  denlUed-  facts  tbat  those  facts  cannot  be 
then  any  system  of.  rejligion  should  evi-  admitted  to  bf^  facts,  without  iipiV4»lving: 
dently  be  c^lcolated  to  mske  men  wprse  th^  trutb  pf  the  systtena^  in  question,  muKt, 
and  cppaiequently  miore ,  wretched,  it  can*  of  necessity,  be  received  as  true;  The 
not  bf  imagined  to  wear  tbe  character  oX  relation  which  religion  bears  to  history, 
truth ;  b^^t,  if.  on  the.  contrary,  it  be.  evi^  constitutes  the  external  proof  of  its  Irutii. 
dently  and  epoinently  adapted  tp  improve.  'f  Oa  these  prioipiplfes  it  will  bp  ou^ 
tbe  hnm»i\,  character,  and,  thereby  to  business  to  e;LAmine  th/e  r^ligiovs.system^, 
mske  men  happier ;  and  if,  as  to  all  those,  which  are  put  down  in  the  syllabus.  Fact 
^iW.^?.  JmU9^  to  it,  it  actually  does  make  is  tbe  touch-stone  by  wbicb  wo  propose 
iO|ni  aetjftfr  apf]  happier,  we  have  good  to  try  them.  That  which  cannot  bear 
m»up4'  (p..  copjclpde  it  to  be  trpe  and  this,  trial  we  will  pronounce  to  be  spu.- 
$viii;(,  rious;    that  which  can  bear  it,  we  will 

".4.  U,if^«  fact  that  man]^ia4  are  prone,  conjtider  genuine*    Aud^  happily,  the.  unr 

tontgif^^ih^  rtgard  to  Gpdf  io^  which,  n^.  dcrtaking  proposed  is  not  of  the.  nature 

^^P  '^^^  th^  easeofe    of  rf^igion  lies,  of  an  caperiraent  never  made  before.    It- 
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Kat  been  made  a  thotnand  times  already,  these  clasaeb  There  arc  indtvidoali  who 
and  in  every  instance  the  resoU  has  been  have  arrired  at  so  dreadful  a  d^^ree  of 
the  same.  No  religion  bat  one  has  been  hardness  of  heart,  coupled  with  presnmp- 
able  to  bear  the  trial ;  but  the  religion  of  tuoan  confidence,  as  contentedly  to  li^e 
the  Bible  has  come  forth  as  gold.  in  known  sin,  yet  indulging  the  fallacioat 

<*  U  has  been  proved  to  be  adapted  to     hope  of  eternal  life, 
man  as  an  intellectual  being,  bringing  to         *<  There  are  others,  hosrerer,  it  most 
his  mind  truth  its  appropriate  aliment,     be  confessed,  who  approve  of  the  teneta 
truth  of  the  noblest  and  most  ennobling    justly  denominated  Antinomiao,  who,  BOt- 
kind,  and  truth  which  can  be  but  very     withstandinpr,  are  themselves  moral  and 

correct  In  their  lilies.  Nor  Is  this  Che 
only  instance  In  srtiich  the  natural  tthet 
of  pernicious  opinions  is  conntevscted  by 
opposing  causes.  Such  opinions,  how- 
ever, are  not  Uie  leas  to  be  shunned  on 
that  account.  Were  they  universally  to 
prevail,  *  perilous  times'  would  indeed 
come.  Few,  if  any,  persons  have  em- 
braced them  without  damage ;  where  the 
grosser  actions  of  immorality  are  not  pro- 
duced, a  censorious,  captious,  proud,  anti- 
social spirit,  alike  opiM>sed  to  the  welfare 
both  of  civil  and  of  religious  society,  is 
usually  the  effisct  The  system  in  ques- 
tion IS  delineated  by  Mr.  Robert  Hall, 
in  the  following  emphatic  terms:  *  As 
almost  every  age  of  the  chnrch  is  marked 
by  its  appropriate  visitation  of  error,  so, 
little  poietration  is  reqjuisite  to  perceive 
that  Antinomianism  is  the  epidemic  nsa- 
)sdy  of  the  present,  and  that  it  is  an  evil 
of  gigantic  size  and  deadly  malignity.    It 


partiallv  and  imperfectly  obtained  from 
any  other  source.  It  approves  itself  to 
our  choice  as  taking  co^^nisance  of  that 
lamentable  fact  that  man  is  a  tinful  being. 
It  meets  man  in  this  his  real  character, 
and  provides  bim  those  very  blessings  of 
pardon  and  purity ;  which  the  fact  of  his 
iHsing  a  sinner  proves  that  be  greatly  needs. 
It  also  recognises  the  fact,  that  tin  U  pro" 
ductive  of  tuffering,  and  accordingly,  it 
alleviates  his  woe  by  correcting  his  depra- 
vity. Equally  observant  is  the  religion  of 
Christ  of  man's  being  prone  to  neglect  the 
homage  which  he  owee  to  Qod ;  this  system 
is  eminently  fitted  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
service  of  his  Maker. 

<*  LaHfy.  Its  truth  is  confirmed  by  ten 
thousaiid*  well  authenticated  facts  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  is  contradicted 
by  none. 

**  These  are  merely  outlines  of  argu- 
ment, which  are  to  be  filled  up  hereafter ;  _  . 
they  are  now  introduced  for  the  sake  of    is  qualified  for  mischief  by  the  very  pro- 


giving  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  by  which  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
Is  establbbed."— pp.  15—19. 

The  principles  iavoked  id  these 
reasonings  are  applied  to  modem 


perUes  which  might  seem  to  render  it 
merely  an'  object  of  contempt, — ^its  vul- 
garity of  conception,— its  paucity  of  ideas, 
—its  determined  hostility  to  taste,  science, 
and  letters.  It  includes  within  a  com- 
pass which  every  head  can  cootaio,  and 


Judaitm,  MohammedanUm,  and  THHl.y'^L'^J^V^u^^  T!^"^^^ 
Deiam;  and  on  each  topic  there 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  valu- 
able information  and  powerful 
argument.  He  then  presents  a 
rapid  but  faithful  sketch  of  the 
leading  systems  of  religion,  which, 
under  the  general  denomination  of 
ChrUttanity,  are  either  character- 
ised by  their  corrupt  additions  to 
the  truth,  or  their  radical  defi- 
ciencies. The  lecture  an  Aniino' 
mianism,  appears  to  us  not  so  hap- 
pily distinguished  by  comprehen- 
siveness and  force  as  some  others. 
The  following  passages  are  however 

marked  by  accurate  discrimination.    ™"y  who  yield  to  none  in  leal  for  tlie 
''  interests  of  morality. 


cancels  every  morsl  tie,  consigns  the 
whole  hnman  race  to  the  extremes  of  pre- 
sumption or  despair,  etvots  religion  on 
the  ruins  of  morsllty,  and  imparts  to  the 
dregs  of  stupidity  all  the  powers  of  the 
most  active  poison.' 

«  Let  OS,  however,  be  very  cautions 
how  we  fix  the  charge  of  Antinomiaaisn 
on  individuals.  It  dojs  not  follow  be- 
cause a  man  is  warmly  attached  to  Ao 
doctrines  of  grace  that  therefore  he  is  an 
eneniy  to  the  law  of  God.  It  does  not 
follow  because  a  man  delights  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  privileges  of  God's  people, 
that  therefore  he  is  averse  to  hear  of  the 
duties  which  devolve  on  them.  Hie  doc- 
trines of  God's  sovereignty,  of  predes- 
tination, of  election,  of  effectual  grace, 
and  of  final  perseverance,  are  held  by 


'*  It  is  proper  that,  on  the  subject  of 
Antinomianism,  we  should  distinguish 
between  those  who  follow  out  this  per- 
nicious heresy  into  its  practical  results; 
and  those  who,  although  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent they  approve  the  doetrine»  abhor  the 
practice.     There    are   persons    of  both 


**  Let  us  at  the  same  time  gnard  agriMt 
every  thing  wfaieh  would  l«ad  ns  to  the 
verge  of  the  scheme  under  coniideratioa. 
That  system  we  have  seen,  if  a  partial 
ivsoeptiou  of  truth.  Let  it  be  onr  care, 
then,  to  receive  the  whoU  tnuh*  The  iray 
to  avoid  one  error  is  not  to  fidl  Into  thie 


SrS'!L^T"*7y»**V*^''*^"^V'*^";  ^^'^  volume.    The  thirteenth  lee 

UQ  IS  not  to  tligkl  tbadoctmud  part  of  *,,_„  /«„   r— ;«K  I-,   o    o  \         *  • 

nOigioo.    OntheWrary.leieTerJtrutli  ^^e  (on  Isaiah  Iv.  8,  9.)  contains 

vhicb    God   has  rarealed  b#  received.  s<»ne  admirable  remarks  on  **  thi 

Never  let  us  lose  aigbt  of  those  glorious  difference  there  is  between  God  and 

^z  ^''cf^T:^A:^i't  ^^ffrar,  fuacc^ntf^  the  ^u??- 

not  oaly  assent  to  these  truths,  but  let  ^^tty  which  u  connected  with  some 

us  frequemly  meditate  upon  them,  thitf  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation.'^    To 

It!  f ^/k  Tli' 'c*°  *H.^f*''u"f^  *?  **'  P'®^®  a"d   illustrate    these  potfi- 

tbe  ^th  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  lo?ed  os^  1;^--     m*    Tl..^^.  ^i *i    * 

and  gave  himself  for  us.'    lo  the  sain^  J^"""'*,^''  ^Z.™®'  observes.  Uiat 
inanser  Jet  us  txeat  those  troths  which        ^^^  ><  unlike  man  in  his  own 

relate  to  obedience.    It  is  not  enough  that  nature,  and  in  the  relation  which 

T  "if!^  u  "^^^  '^  '*?>'^,^'  ^"^  *^«  *>«"«  to  other  beings."    After 

shottld  be  the  role  of  our  life.    We  looat  onma  a«/><^ii»»«i„ ^^j         j 

dweU  much  on   the  conduct  which  U  f''"".*'  excellently  condensed  rea- 

prescribes ;  not  conteatiBg  ouraelrcs  with  rollings   on   tnis   tact,  he  applies 

generalities,  but  entering  into  aa  exao^i-  the  principles  which  they  sug^gest 

aatioQ  of  partioolar  preceptoi  comparing  to  some  acknowledeed  difficulties 

our  aearts  and   our  actions   therewiihz  z- :_«. i    xt i*^  ^       .t 


onr  hearts  and   our  actions   therewuh$  Jn    -erintiiral    iho^lTlcrir       n«   ^U^ 

confewog  and  bewaUing  the  sins  we  dis'  "  r'j   ^  ,  1^' ,  theology.      On   the 

cover,  and  beaeechmg  that  Ood  would  *^*"*  subiect  of    future    punish- 

give  us  grace  to  obey  his  will.  ment,  we  have  the  following  very 

**  The  Gospel  is  the  medldiie  of  the  judicious  train  of  observations, 

•ool,  and  in  order  to  its  being  efficacious  «« The  word  of  God  most  plainly  dc- 

uk  restonag  splntml  health  to  all    the  dares  that  they  who  live  and  die  in  a  sutc 

powers  of  the  mmd,   and  to  the  entire  of  impenitence  and  unbelief,  «sbdl  be  pu* 

chancier,  it  U  necMary  not  only  that  sisbed  with  everlasting  destruction  from 

omypnsanbed  mgfedient  should  be  used,  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  ths 

but  that  the  seveml  ingredients  should  be  glory  of  his  po««r.' 

mixed  IB  dne  proportions.    What  these  «« This  must  be  to  every  reflecting  mind 

?!!!5?^?^  ?"_"y  1  _7*7^    ."*  ***•  •  solemn  and  affecting  consideration.    It 


wuiil  of  God,  particolariy  from  the  dis- 
OMBSCS  of  our  Lon)»  aod  from  the  ser» 
moon  awl  letlcn  of  his  apostles.  This 
propoctioaale  use  of  trnthi  it  becomes 
pceaehcfs  to  observe  in  their  public  la- 


is  calculated  to  awalcen  aozions  inquiry 
as  to  our  own  destiny ;  and  happy  would  it 
be  for  mankind  if  it  always  did  awaken 
such  an  inquiry;  for  then  would  those 
tidings  of  mercy,  which  are  publish^  la 


bows,  and  Chnstisiis   "their   pnvate  the  gospel,  be  acceptable  and  welcome, 

mediutions.  —pp.  1 78—180.  The  sulject  U,  moieover,  calculated  deeply 

to  affect  the  mind  in  relation  to  others  ; 

We  dare  not  now  enter  upon  and  happy  woald  it  be  for  mankind  if  ifae 

Hmjrightjk'     "'    '       '  "  ^'^'-''^  " '" ^ 

demic  malad 
pledge 


sideratioo  of  its  principal  features, 
as  we  have  no  doubt»  that  the 
recent  removal  to  his  final  ac- 
count of  one,  who  long  stood  for- 
ward with  moat  disastrous  pronii- 


sekes  acquainted  with  the  way  of  escape 
from  deserved  misery,  manifest  a  degi^e 
of  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  truth 
hitherto  unparalleled. 

«  These  two  points,  let  it  be  observed* 
constitute  all  that  is  prticiieal  relative  to 


nenee  in  its  defence  and  exempli-    the  subject;  and  these  points,  as  in  the 


fication,  will  call  forth  a  **  frail 
meoioriaF  from  some  little  kindred 
spirito  still  vapouring  around  us ! 

On  tbe  evidences  of  revealed 
religion,  we  meet  with  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  statement  of  the 
pdaclpod  facts  aiad  reasonings 
usually  adduced.     It  is,  howeyer, 

•  .a  *  l^*A* 


former  instance,  are  perfectly  intelligible. 
Those  persons,  surely,  act  most  wisely, 
who  restrict  their  inquiries  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  these  practical  views  of  the 
matter.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
man,  who,  when  told  that  both  bis  owu 
house,  and  that  of  his  neighbour  were  on 
fire,  should  delay  all  effort  for  extinguishing 
the  flame9,  or  for  getting  out  of  their 
reach,  until  he  had  cleared  up,  to  his  full 


in  the    answers  to  objections  we  iftislMtkKi,  every  difficult  point  rw^cti^ 

t  •  s.     •  A.-  •   •  toe  ongm  of  the  calamity.  Equally  foolish 

have    naore    characteristic    ongi-  i,  the  Jart  they  act,  who  spSd  their  time 

aality  than  in  any  part  of  the  en*-  infmitless  inqouies  after  iaoumprehenslble 
N.S.  No.2&.  2M 
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point*  relating  to  moni  enl,  while  they 
are  not  only  neglecting  to  assist  others  to 
escape  impending  danger,  but  are  them- 
selves neglecting  that  great  salvation 
without  which  escape  is  impossible. 

*'  If  we  advert  to  the  station  which  God 
occupies  as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  as 
contrasted  with  the  place  which  v[e  occupy 
as  individual  subjects  of  his  government ; 
and  at  the  same  time  bear  in  recollection 
the  amazing  disparity  there  is,  both  in  na- 
tural and  moral  attributes,  between  him 
and  ourselves;  we  shall  see,  that  while  he 
must  needs  be  qualified,  we  mtut  needt  be 
unqutUified  to  form  any  deemont  on  the  tub" 
ject  of  Juture  retribuiion  beyond  what  he  hoM 
been  pleated  to  communicate* 

"  Among  the  materials  which  would  be 
requisite  as  data,  to  enable  us  to  speak  in 
positive  terms  on  the  subject  of  future 
punishment,  are  the  following  : 


fMay, 


"  We  know,  or  may  khow^  more  of  oar 
own  character  than  we  can  ascertain  of 
the  character  of  others  ;  and  yet  it  is  but 
little  we  know  of  onrselves.  It  is  probable 
that  we  have  been  guilty  of  many  offrnceSy 
of  which,  through  criminal  inattention, 
we  took  no  account  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  many  things  which  we  acknowledged 
to  be  faults,  were  much  more  heinous  in 
Gtod's  sight  than  they  were  in  onr  own  ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  we  have  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  total  amount  of  our 
own  guilt ;  much  less  can  we  have  a  fnll 
knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  others. 

**  Equally  ignorant  are  we  of  the  degree 
of  suflfering  which  each  shall  endure.  The 
terms  on  which  future  punishment  is  set 
forth,  lead  to  the  conviction  that  it  shall 
be  eternal,  and  also  that  it  shall  be  great ; 
but  how  great  we  cannot  tell.  One, thing 
"  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  evil  of     is  most  manifest,  that  the  punisbmWit  of 

all  will  not  be  equal.  IVe  read  that  it 
shall  be  *  ibore  tolerable '  for  some  than  for 
/>thers  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  that 
some  shall  be  beaten  with  *  few  stripes,'* 
and  some  with  *  many  stripes;'    but  how 


'*  Perfect  knowledge  both  of  the  smount 
of  guilt  incurred  by  each  individual  trans- 
gressor, of  the  degree  of  suffering  which 
each  riiall  endure,  and  of  the  proportion 
which  shall  subsist  between  the  one  and 
the  other:  and 

'*  Perfect  knowledge  of  the  ends  which 
punishment  is  designed  to  answer. 

**  A  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  con* 
Vince  us  that  on  no  one  of  these  points 


many  stripes  shall  be  laid  on  each  we 
cannot  tell. 

**  Since  we  know  neither  the  amount  of 
guilt  of  any  individual,  nor  the  degree  of 
suffering  which  each  shall  endure ;  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  we  cannot  form  n 


can  we  pretend  to  any  thing  like  the  ne*     judgment  of  the  proportion  between  the 
cessary  information.  one  and  the  other ;  no  words  being  neoet- 

*'  [1.]    We  do  not  fuUy  know  the  etnl  of    sary  to  prove  that  if  the  relation  between 

two  things  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  things 
themselves  must  first  be  distinctly  seen. 

•*  [3]  NeUher  do  wefuUy  know  the  ende 
lahich  fiUure  punithment  it  detigned  to 
amwer, 

*'  We  appreliend,  in  the  general,  that  the 
design  of  punishment  is  just  the  oppeeiu 
of  tke  ^ect  of  tin;  that  whereas  sin  diii- 
honours  God,  the  punishment  of  sin  will 
▼indicate  the  honour  of  hb  law  and  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  whereas  sin  is  injurious 
to  the  creatures  of  Ood,  the  punish  meat 
of  sin  will  counteract  the  injurious  effects 
which  sin,  if  not  followed  by  punishment, 
would  occasion.  Punishment  inflicted  on 
offenders,  during  their  state  of  |irobatioQ| 
we  consider  to  be  calculated  to  benefit 

^ , _  themselves  as  well  as  others.    Pnnishneot 

other.     It  would  not  be  surprising  if  sncn     inflicted  on  ofibnders,  after  their  period  of 
i.^-ij        *-_j  .L_*  *L  ..i—     probation  has  terminated,  is  calculated, 

we  suppose,  to  benefit  others,  thongh  the 
sufferers  be  out  of  the  reach  of  beneflt. 
But  how  great  the  extent  of  this  benefit 
may  be } — bow  many  millions  of  rational 
beings,  human  and  angelic,  will  gun 
moral  good  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
punuhment  of  incorrigible  offenders; — 


<<  We  do  not  fully  know  any  thing ;  and 
on  the  subject  of  tin  there  is  an  obstacle 
of  a  very  formidable  nature  in  the  way  of 
our  knowledge.  We  are  ourselves  sinful. 
We  are  so  converMnt  with  sin  as  com* 
faiHted  by  our  fellow-creatures,  awl  are 
naturally  so  much  in  love  with  sin  our- 
selves, as  to  be  strongly  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  it ;  and  are  therefore  incapa- 
citated for  forming  an  accurate  conception 
of  iu  true  character.  Onr  giving  an  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  of  the  evil  of  sin,  is 
as  if  a  number  of  persons  should  take  upon 
themselves  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on 
the  qualities  of  an  impure  atmosphere, 
who  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  that  very 
atmosphere,  and  had  never  breathed  any 


persons  should  contend  that  their  native 
air  was  perfectly  good.  Holy  angels, 
who  have  inhaled  the  pure  air  of  heaven, 
would  be  l>etter  qualified  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  question ;  but  human  beings, 
who  hare  always  lived  amidst  the  noisome 
exhalations  of  sin,  ought  to  confess  them- 
selves incompetent  to  the  task. 


c< 


[2.]    We  do  not  know  the  amount  ef  how  much  good  they  will  thence  derive, 

gain  iofcic&  each  individual  hat  contracted  ;  by  being  led  to  see  in  a  true  light  the 

nor  the  deforce  of  tuffering  which  eoch  thhU  dreadful  malignity  of  sin,  the  strictness  of 

endure ;  nor  the  proportion  which  tubtittt  be-  God's  holy  law,  and  the  indispensable  ne- 

tween  the  one  and  the  other,  cessity  of'^  will-doing  in  order  to  bappi* 
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MM ;— and  •bether  someotber  advantages,    defence  against  opposite  principles. 

t^r;!!;jV.7^''l*^K"^''°***'*^'*'  ^^.^^  I^  «  not  on  some  points  as  ex- 
may  not  accrue  to  the  uoiverse,  ffeoerally,  ,  ,.  .  *^  ,, 

from  the  pnoishment  of  the  fioAy-impe-  Pensive  and  discursive  as  we  coUld 

niient;^oo  mortal  can  tell.  nave  wished,  though  we  can  easily 

"  On  all  these  poiats  it  is  impossible  imagine  that  the  hints  and  topics 

I^n"!i;t^«*,TM   '"^  »?^^»^.V?«-    We  were  amplified  in  the  delivery  of 

are  not  thorooghlyacqaainted, either  with     ♦u     i^  *  ^  %    . 

the  evil  of  sin,  or  with  the  gnilt  of  indi-  J"®  lectures,  SO  as  to  secure  their 
▼idnals,  or  with  the  degree  of  their  pu-  full  and  legitimate  impression.  In 
nisbment,  or  with  the  ends  which  puouh^  reading,  however,  this  deficiency, 
ment  shall  answer.  ig  not  of  ^^  much  consequence.  In 

many  parts  of  the  work  the  author 
reminas  us  of  the  simplicity,  per- 
spicuity, '  and  condensation  of 
Paiey ;  while  the  tone  of  serious- 
ness and  spirituality  is  such  as  to 
render  it  highly, valuable  to  those 
who  may  not  be  able  to  appreciate 

p    - ,  r         -^  ,  .     the  entire  force  and  validity  of  its 

For  the  same  reason,  it  would  be  unrea-     ^i»u^     *.  j  c  t      ^ 

sonable  for  any  one  to  harbour  a  prejudice    elaborate  and  powerful  argumen- 
against  the  Scriptures  on  account  of  their    Nation.     We  commend  the  volume 
^._.      .t        f         *  *  ,  .      especially  to  our  young  friends, 

who  are  desirous  of  attaining 
solid  and  comprehensive  views  of 
divine  truth,  and  are  anxious  to 
be  clothed  with  "  the  armour  of 
find  fault  with  the  jurisprudence  of  his  righteousness  on  the  riirht  hand 
natiTeconntry,or  as  if  a  malefactor  should  «„j  *u^  l^ft  »»  Tf  ;..^:Jr;^»«  ^« 
rail  at  the  law  which  consigns  him  to  de-  *"^,  "*®  *®"-  ^^  judicious  pa- 
served  suffering.  rents,  or  preceptors,  would  make 

<*  While  man  is  confessedly  ignorant  on  the  work  a  text-bookt  for  the  gui- 
all  the  points  above-named,  God  mujt  U  dance  and  direction  of  those  who 
adcnawUdgcd  i^  pou^  the  most  perfect    ^re  advancing  to  maturity,   thev 

kn&ittedge  refpeetmg  them  alL  Since,  there-  u  ^u  i»®  i  *i.  -  ,'v»  «^^y 
fore,  he  fully  knows  what  sin  is,  being  ^ould  then  teel  themselves  under 
alike  incapable  either  of  extenuating  or  of  eminent  obligations  to  its  respected 
cuggerating  ito  malignity ;  since  he  fullv  author.  It  supplies  valuable  ma- 
knows  the  exact  amount  of  guilt  wbict  terials  both  for  thought  and  con^ 
each  one  who  shall  be  punished  shall  have  ,.                 ,           ,*    «.  —w  w»- 

-  versation  ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  that 


'*  Of  no  one  of  these  particulars  have 
a  thorough  knowledge ;  and  yet  a  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  them  all  is  neces- 
sary, to  enable  us  to  decide  on  the  jus* 
tice  and  expediency  of  future  punishment ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  one  of  these 
itensa  of  knowledge  it  is  presumptuous,  in 
the  highest  degree,  for  any  man  to  affirm 
that  the  soffering  predicted  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  either  unjust  or  unnecessary. 


containing  threatnings  of  fotnre  punish* 
meat. 

"  For  a  creature  like  man,  so  ignorant 
and  so  sinful,  to  take  upon  him  to  arraign 
the  divine  government  because  it  includes 
panishment,  is  as  if  a  little  child  should 


contracted  ;  nnd  since  be  also  fully  knows 
the  ends  which  punishment  is  adapted  to 
anawer ;  and  ia  never  disposed  to  inflict 
snfl^ring  without  or  beyond  necessity  ;  we 
may  rest  assured  botli  that  the  future  suf- 
ferings of  the  impenitent  will  he  just  as  to 
the  individual  sufferers,  and  necntaty  with 
relation  to  the  moral  government  of  God 
at  large."— pp.  288— 2i»3. 

•  This  ia  a  large  extract,  but  its 
importance  fully  justifies  its  in- 
sertion. We  could  easily  proceed 
to  other  passages,  especially  from 


in  proportion  to  the  attention  which 
is  devoted  to  it,  will  be  the  grate-* 
ful  estimate  of  its  worth. 


v»%^%^%»»%% 


Three  Sermous^  preached  before 
the  Judges,  at  the  Assiies  held  m 
the  County  of  Surrey  in  the  year 
1826.  By  the  Beo.  Hugh 
M'NeiU,A.M.  Nisbet. 

-   -      --  ^ „— ,   __^ ^ '<  These  sermons  were  prepared  in  tha 

the  more  practical  parts  of  the  niidst  of  full  parochial  occupHtion,  inter- 
volume,  but  we  forbear.  Sufficient  rupledfirequentlyby  private  and  pressing 
1  ,  .  ,  ^  ^,  ,  engagements.  No  effort  has  been  made  in 
has  been  said  to  prove  the^  value  u,S,  composition  to  disarm  the  severity 

of  criticism;  the  ruling  motive  of  the 
writer  having,  as  he  trusts,  beei\  an  honest 
fervent  desire  conscientiously  to  discharge 
his  important  trust  as  a  preacher  of  righ- 
teousness ;  seeking  not  the  approbation  qf 
men,  but  the  salvation  of  siop^rs*" 
2  Mt$ 


volume,  but  we  forbear.  Sufficient 
has  been  said  to  prov 
of  the  work.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
compendium  of  divinity,  on  all 
the  essential  principles  of  the 
Christian  jsystem,  and  a  magazine 
of  well  assorted  weapons  for  its 
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This  profession  of  the  worthy 
author  is  iiiUy  supported  by  in* 
temBl  eridence,  and  in  part  ac- 
counts for  both  the  excellences 
and  defects  of  the  sermons  them- 
seWes.  A  heart  glowing  with 
devotion  to  evangelical  truth, 
beams  on  many  a  page,  and  an 
eloquence  kinciled  and  sustained 
by  zeal  in  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness, burns  as  it  flows.  Who 
would  not  earnestly  desire  that, 
combiued  with  endowments  so 
estimable  and  important,  there 
might  be  found  well  digested  views 
of  scriptural  truths,  together  with 
wisdom,  adopting  the  best  means 
to  attain  the  highest  end?  Who 
would  not  wish  that  on  occasions 
no  interesting,  and  before  persons 
whose  very  professional  engage- 
ments keep  them  alive  to  the  dif- 
ference between  declamation  and 
argument,  and  habituate  them  to 
the  expectation  of  evidence  on 
every  point,  the  most  important 
truths  should  be  commended  to 
the  understandinfi"  as  well  as  to 
the  heart,  by  the  soundest  reason- 
ing as  well  as  the  most  forcible 
appeals;  that  they  should  not 
only  be  enforced  by  human  elo- 
quence, but  be  exhibited  in  their 
native  radiance  of  heavenly  light. 
These  desires  have  not  been  ful. 
filled  by  the  sermons  before  us ; 
nor  does  the  plea  of  frequent  in- 
terruptions and  pressing  engage- 
ments altogether  reconcile  us  to  the 
disappointment,  much  less  to  the 
subsequent  publication.  Cordial 
esteem  for  tne  author,  and  con- 
cern for  the  reputation,  in  certain 
quarters,  of  that  cause  which  he 
so  fervently  advocates,  induce 
regret  that  the  latter  measure  was 
adopted. 

The  first  sermon,  on  Paul's  rea- 
soning before  Felix,  Acts  xxiv. 
25,  is  entitled,  "  The  Righteous- 
ness of  the  Law.*'  It  commences 
with  the  history  of  the  appre- 
hension of  the  apostle,  and  of  sub- 
Sequent  events  down  to  that  an- 
nounced in  the  text;   adverts  ta 
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the  topics  bj  which  Paul  cam^ 
mended  the  faith  of  Christ  on  the 
<<  common  principles  of  our  na- 
ture," in  accordance  with  which 
no  one,  it  is  asserted,  can  be  a 
"  real  infidel  f  proceeds  to  a  com- 
parison between  the  laws  of  our 
country,  then  about  to  be  publicly 
administered,  and  the  law  of  God, 
to  which  all  mankind  are  ame- 
nable; explains  some  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  divine  law  by 
copious  extracts  from  oar  Lord's 
sermon  on  the  mount ;  illustrates, 
by  an  application  of  Rom.  iii. 
10—18,  the  awful  fact  that  "all 
have  sinned;"  remarks,  that thoogh 
legal  ministrations  may  alarm  the 
conscience,  they  cannot  make  a 
sinner  love  God ;  and  closes  by 
recommending  *'  the  cross  of 
Christ"  as  the  only  medium  of  re- 
conciliation and  final  happiness. 

Ill  this  discourse  there  is  much 
to  commend ;  but  to  certain  pas- 
sages we  must  advert,  because 
they  betray  a  degree  of  obliquity « 
or,  at  least,  of  obscurity  in  the 
au thorns  conceptions  upon  some 
important  topics.  Speaking  of 
rtal  infidels,  who  are  characterized 
as  having  resisted  conviction,  till 
God  has,  in  judgment,  har* 
dened  their  hearts,  the  preacher 
observes : — 

«  I  am  amnUing  to  think  that  then  is 
even  one  such  man  in  this  chareh  ;  but  if 
there  be*  1  do  not  speak  to  him,  for  be 
wbo  hath  sent  me,  hath  said  unto  me, 
'  Cast  not  f  oar  pearls  before  earine,'  and 
hath  ittstmeted  rae^  that  *  there  is  a  tin 
unto  death,'  for  which  we  ate  not  com^ 
manded  even  to  praj.'*— pp.  6,  7.  . 

This,  to  speak  in  the  gentlest 
terms  is  incautiously  put.  The 
passages  of  Scripture,  on  authority 
of  which,  as  it  appears,  every  teat 
infidel  is  invested  with  most  dread- 
ful attributes,  do  not  speeifictiify 
apply  to  his  case.  And  If  thet 
do,  i^r'hy  not  *•  speak  to  him,^' 
teaching,  wamhig,  and  admo- 
nishing him  ?  Tm  Lord  Jesos 
did  so,  according  to  one  of  tbt 
passages  quoted,  (John  xii.  89» 
40,)  and  his  charged  his  inttfiAers 
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lo  '^preaoh  the  gospel  to  totnj 
erealvre.** 

To  affirm  t&at  ^*  all  are  at  the 
tUmobUe  disposal  of  God  for  eter<« 
niij/'  p.  7,  is  taoompatible  with 
their  moral  aocoantability,  and 
conveys  an  impression  higbfy  dan- 
gerous. There  are  some  expres- 
sions respectiag  the  moral  law» 
which  incUice  us  to  wish  that  the 
preacher  would  review,  and  com- 


sltiM  which  ehilMtt  {ntftfoeOftely  fmtVm 

upon  birds  and  iMOCtSv  and  tama  anilaali. 
And  arhat  ahall  we  aay  of  hnndreds  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  assembling 
in  eager  and  tnmnltuons  excitement  to 
witness  the  bloody  scene  of  a  few  dogs 
tearing  an  unhappy  hnH,  or  an  toforiatod 
bull  goring  to  death  some  one  or  more  of 
those  savage  dogs  ?  What  shall  we  say  of 
our  gentry*  and  eren  ottr  senators  ^em- 
selveSf  assembling  in  like  manner  to  the 
more  aggravated  scene  of  blood  between 
two  of  their  Cello v-creatu res,  trained  to 
the  ready  use  of  their  most  impetuous 


pare  with  Scripture,  his  mode  of  strength,  that  they  may  beat  one  another, 
speaking  on  the  subject.  There  not  to  blood  only,  but  to  broken  bones^ 
is  no  ground  for  the  slightest  sus-     »nd  sometimes  even  to  death  ?  What  shall 


ptcion  of  a  teudencjr  to  Antino- 
mianism,  but  there  does  appear 
a  want  of  well-defined  views  re- 
specting the  origin  and  charac- 
ter of  that  law.  From  some  pas- 
sages,   readers   might  iofer,   that 


we  say  of  that  honour,  as  it  is  prepos- 
terously termed,  which  has  recourse  for 
its  vindication  to  a  frightful  mixture  of 
suicide  and  murder ;  flying  in  the  face  of 
Almighty  God,  rather  than  bear  an  insult 
from  a  perishing  fellow  worm?  Or  what 
shall  be  siud  or  that  society  which  looks 
down  with  contempt,  perhaps  scornfully 


the  moral  law  itself  originated  at    spurns  from  its  circle,  the  man  who  has 


too  much  real  courage  to  condescend  to 
tbe  cowardice  of  a  duel  ?  And  if  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  the  accessary  be  a 
partaker  in  the  guilt  of  the  principal,  the 
abettor  and  receiver  in  the  guilt  of  tho 
thief,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  cold  calcu- 
lation which  justifies,  or  the  heartless 
apathy  which  disregards,  or  the  selfish 
gratification  which  tends  to  perpetuate  the 
use  of  the  blood-stained  whip  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  human  labour?" — pp.  19,  20. 

The  second  sermon,  founded  on 
Jet,  ii.  19,  is  entitled,  *'  National 
declension    from    God,    and    na- 


MoMit  Sinai,  (pp.  8,  9;)  that  in- 
stead of  containing  the  instruc- 
tions of  God  to  his  creatures,  re- 
specting the  rule  of  duty,  it  en- 
forced matter  of  arbitrary  im- 
positi<ia  wHh  inexorable  rigour, 
(p.  16;)  and  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable by  man,  on  other  grounds 
than  fain  crtminal  indisposition  to 
perfed  obedience,  (p.  22.) 

In  llie  iqpplication  of  Rom.  iii. 
occw  powcrfol  and  eloqnent  pas- 
sages. But  sweeping  oeattares  tional  warning."  After  a  few  re- 
have  rarely  any  practical  good  marks  on  the  duty  and  wisdom  of 
influence  ;  and  admonition,  in  dependance  on  God,  the  preacher 
order  to  be  effectiye,  must  rest  on  draws  an  interesting  picture  of  a 
fiicts  either  acknowledged  or  pre-  worshipping  assembly,  comprizing 
▼ionsly  established ;  it  otherwise  all  classes  of  the  community-^-hio 
b  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere  de-  teresting  indeed,  "  if  the  scene 
clamation,  and  is  adapted  to  ex*  were  really,  in  Uie  sight  of  God, 
cite  prejudice  rather  than  produce  what  it  seemeth  to  be  in  the  eyes 
contrHion.  These  remarks,  how-  of  men'/'^-^bnt  he  boldly  main^ 
ercr,  will  not  apply  to  the  whole  tains,  that,  on  the  contrary,  noblea 
of  this  part  ef  the  discourse,  and  official  persons  engage  in  suck 
The  followi»|  passage  is  given  as  a  service,  not  from  the  fear  of 
a  specimen  dr  a  different  kind.  God,  but  ^'because  commanded 


by  the  state  ;**  and  that  the  people 
are  mostly  attracted  thither  by 
idle  curiosity.  Hence  the  preacher 
infers  the  propriety  of  his  applica- 
tion of  the  text;  and,  descending 
•^i.'^  ^'**?Tli!**\^'^  l'^K*T!S?*^    to    particulars   descants   on   the 

which  God  bath  set  up,  we  shall  think        .     *      «,,  i.-   i     i  ..;■ 

otherwise.     How  early  Is'  the  propensity     Vices  of  the  parochial  clergy  ;    ad- 
lo  blood-sheddifig  manifested  16  the  cru-    monbhesthe  king,  and  the  bishops,. 


«  Their feH  art  $w^  to  iktd  Uoad.  linP- 
der  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  to  thin  clause 
of  the  Apostolical  indictment,  therefore, 
It  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  we  can 
tmly  plead  not  guilty;  but  whco  we  refer 
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in  the  renowned  expostulations  of    things  great  and  little^  of  things 
Latimer;  remarks  on  the  irreligion    awfully  important  and  merely  hy« 
of  manufacturers,    agriculturists,    pothetical,  which    it  sets  before 
and  statesmen;  gives  warning  of    them, 
approaching  judgments,  and  ex- 
horts to  repentance.    The  follow- 
ing passage  will  not,  it  is  hoped, 
be  delivered  in  vain. 


**  My  brethren,  Christianity  came  per- 
fect and  entire  from  the  hands  of  its  Di- 
vine Author,  and  will  admit  of  no  mutila- 
tions or  improremcnts  by  the  hands  of 
man.  When  under  pretence  of  simplify- 
ing U,  we  attempt  to  hide  any  of  its  more 
mysterious  features  from  the  people,  we 


**  R«pent,  therefore,  my  lords  and  bre- 
thren. Let  each  of  na,  aa  a»  indiTidoal, 
tnro  with  purpose  of  heart  to'the  Lord  oor 
God,  and  cry  mightily  unto  him,  first  for 
our  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  sins  of  our 
fellow-countrymen.  Let  the  king  proclaim 
a  fast,  let  the  bisbopa  draw  op  a  form  of 
prayer  for  national  humiliation  j  and  let 
the  priests,  the  ministers  of  God,  attract 
the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  to  the 
warning  hand  and  Toice  of  Jehovah.  Let 
them  declare  also  bis  revealed  will  coo- 


mar  the  fair  symmetry  of  the  daughter  of     earning  Babylon ;  and  let  England  be  as- 

sured,  that  if  she  make  common  cause 
with  the  beast,  renouncing  her  fidelity  to 
her  Lord,  and  admitting  to  the  bosom  of 
her  counsels  the  idolatrous  children  of  the 
mother  of  harlots ;  let  England  be  assareU, 
from  the  clear  word  of  prophecy,  that  if 
she  adopt  this  course,  the  rial  of  wrath, 
which  is  DOW  ready  to  borst  upon  the 
papal  kingdoms,  will  eitend  also  to  her, 
and  overwhelm  her  in  the  common  ruin." 
—p.  50^ 


heaven,  and  present  a  monster  of  our  own 
Imagination  to  the  view.  Tliis  is  done 
under  the  guise  of  a  regard  for  morality, 
but  it  uniformly  defeats  its  own  object* 
And  what  do  we  now  sec  around  us  ?  The 
peculiar  motives  by  which  the  inspired 
writers  enforce  their  moral  lessons,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  by  Christ  Jesus,  have 
no  place  in  the  fisshionable  systems  of 
moral  instruction,  or  if  a  place,  it  is  a 
place  of  formality.  They  are  committed 
to  the  tongue  in  the  language  of  a  cate- 
chism, but  not  afterwards  dilated,  ex- 
plained, and  insisted  upon,  as  not  only  the 
powerful  springs,  but  the  only  acceptable 
sources  of  Christian  practice.  On  the 
contrary,  the  motives  almost  exclusively 
uiged,  are  such  as  take  their  rise  from  the 

present  state,  founded  on  reputation,  on  .    "  \  ^         m. 

Iiononr,  on  health,  or  on  the  tendency  of    by   Christ  and  his   Aposties^   are 
tht   tilings   recommended    to    promote,     ^ore   deserving    the  imitotion    of 


There  are  other  passages  in  a 
similar  oracular  style.  But  not^ 
withstanding  some  recent  attempts 
to  introduce  to  the  pulpit  the  tone 
and  manner  of  ancient  Jewish 
prophets,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  style  of  preaching  adopted 


under  some  form  or  other,  the  acquisition 
of  worldly  advantages.  Thus,  even  mo- 
rality itself,  by  dissociating  it  from  re- 
ligion, is  made  to  cherish  the  love  of  the 
world,  and  to  bar  the  heart  more  effectu- 
ally against  the  approaches  of  piety  (Hall's 
Sermon  on  the  Fast,  1803).  Now  nothing 
but  the  entrance  of  true  piety  can  renew 
the  desperately  wicked  heart  of  fallen 
man,  or  restrain  him  from  the  commission 
of  those  excesses,  to  which  he  is  peculiarly 


young  ministers. 

The  third  sermon,  founded  on 
Dan.  ii.  44,  is  entitled,  «  The 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  earth." 
It  opens  with  some  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  attending  to 
unfulfilled  prophecy; — recites  at 
large  the  vision  of  Nebuchadnez- 

temptedbyhissituationandcircumsunceb  ^f^^^ith  Daniel's  interpretation 
io  society.  The  knowledge  of  Uie  people  <>*  it ;— enquires,  who  is  to  be 
has  been  proverbially  advancing;  bot  king,  and  who  his  companions, 
knowledge  witboot  the  controlling  power  and  what  the  nature  of  the  govern* 
of  right  religion,  is  ao  evil  and  oot  a  good,  m^nf  :»  *k»*  »i^.:^..-  L.:^..^^,.^ 
for  it  i«nd^  a  mao  a  more  expert  litro'  ""^I"*  ^"  ^^^\  glorious  kingdom, 
ment  io  the  hands  of  tiie  denl ;  and  Uiis  *n^  ^ben  the  kingdom  shall  come; 
explains  the  mystery  of  the  multitnde  of  ^-and  finally,  concludes  with  ad- 
young  well-informed  persons  to  be  found  monitions  to  both 'rulers  and  sub- 
on  the  list  of  prisoners  in  every  conoty."  ;a<.f . 
-pp.  28-30,  J®^^-     .   ,      ,      , 

The  introductory  sentences  ex- 
Were  not  the  following  passage    hibit  a  position,  which  to  some 
on  so  serious  a  subject,  some  parts    readers  may  be  rather  startling ; 
ofitweguesswould  excite  a  smile,    and    we    must   candidly  confess, 
by  the  incongruous  association  of   that,  at  the  first  glance  over  them. 
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we  could  not  avoid  sympathizing 

with  such  persons. 

*'  These  wordt  conuin  a  prophecy  which 
U  M  yet  uDfalfilled.  U  k  mich  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
chnrch  haa  been  to  little  turned  for  many 
ceatDries  to  the  subject  of  uoftilfilled  pro- 
phecy. VnfuyUted  propktey  is  tiu  true  teA  •f 
JUtk.  It  is  comparatiTely  easy  to  beliere 
a  history,  and  to  acknowledge  a  doctrine  i 
the  one  being  aothenticated  by  a  variety 
of  external  evidences,  and  commending 
itielf  to  us  in  a  natural  way,  on  the  con- 
current testimony  of  our  fellow  men ;  the 
other  resting  upon  the  interpretatioos  of 
langoage,  and  comborated  by  the  ezpe- 
rieaee  of  our  own  hearts.  But  in  the 
case  of  anfulfiUed  prophecy,  faith  is  pot 
upon  her  essential  trial,  haring  nothing 
natural  to  assist  her,  but  being  called  to 
rest  wholly  upon  the  bare  woid  of  Ood, 
without  any  collateral  voucher.  This  is 
difficult.  And  here  lies  the  true  reason 
why  the  study  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  has 
been  so  generally  neglected.  With  all  our 
boasted  professioo,  our  faith  has  been 
standing  on  the  testimony  of  man,  rather 
than  on  the  power  of  God ;  and  therefore 
when  we  come  to  that  point,  where  human 
testimony  is  of  no  avail,  and  can  be  of 
ao  avail,  we  are  found  onbeUevers."— pp. 
53,53. 

From  the  illustrations  which 
follow,  it  appears,  that  by  "  un- 
fulfilled prophecy,"  we  are  to  un- 
derstand divine  wammgB,  It  may 
be  suspected  that  some  other  terms 
in  the  above  passage  are  employed 
in  significations  equally  unusual. 
The  text  is  interpreted  as  fol- 
lows :— 

*'  This  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  our  text ;  that  the  God  of  heaven  will 
set  up  a  kingdom  on  the  earth ;  that  as 
the  Medes  and  Persians  subdued  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  Greeks  subdued  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  and  the  Romans  subdued 
the  Greeks,  each,  in  succession,  estAhltsh- 
iog  their  own  kingdom,  so  the  God  of 
heaven  will  subdue  them  all,  aud  establish 
his  kingdom.  Jt  will  le  an  aetualf  vUiMe, 
territmiai  tubjugaiion ;  the  powers  of  the 
earth  will  be  broken  in  pieces  before  the 
power  of  the  Lord,  even  as  the  chaff  of 
the  summer  threshing-floors  is  scattered 
before  the  wind.  (ver.  35.)  Then  shall  the 
stone  (the  Lord's  kingdom)  become  a 
great  mountain  and  fill  the  whole  earth, 
nils  is  the  revelation  of  God,  the  as  yet 
unfulfilled  prophecy  of  Jehovah  coo- 
oemiog  his  kingdom  generally." — p.  60.    v 

We  have  marked  by  italics, 
that  part  of  the  preacher's  hypo- 


ike  Caimhf  of  Surrey.  tli 

thesis  which  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  he  is  peculiarly  desirous  of 
establishing.  But  no  attempt  at 
the  proof  of  it  appears,  beyond  the 
deduction  above  given ;  and  whe- 
ther that  is  conclusive,  our  readers 
can  easily  iudge  for  themselves. 

The  author  attempts  not  **  to 
examine  the  revealed  chronology 
respecting"  the  time  when  this 
kingdom  shall  come ;  but  as  it  is 
to  be  established,  '*  while  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  ancient  Roman 
empire  have  each  their  separate 
sovereignty,''  he  concludes,  that 
it  may  be  at  hand ;  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  note  on  page  59, 
to  which  be  refers,  it  might  have 
been  so  considered  at  any  time 
since  A.  D.  379.  As  it  seems, 
moreover,  that  the  less  that  period 
is  expected,  the  more  likely  it  is 
to  be  nearly  approaching ;  we  are 
tempted  to  ask,  whether  the  wor- 
thy author  is  not  retarding  it,  by 
endeavouring  to  awaken  the  ex- 
pectation of  judges,  and  barristers, 
and  clergy,  and  all  the  hearers  of 
an  assize  sermon,  to  this  great 
object;  and  whether  the  diligent 
and  zealous  study  of  what  he  de- 
nominates **  the  true  test  of  faith," 
is  not  in  contravention  of  our  daily 
pr^er,  "thy  kingdom  come.'' 

if  this  discourse  may  be  consi- 
dered as  exhibiting  a  fair  average 
of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  a  pious  and  intelligent  mind, 
from  the  study  of  *'  unfulfilled 
rophecy,"  it  may  operate  use- 
ully,  as  a  check  to  pursuits,  that 
notwithstanding  the  position  with 
which  it  sets  out  are  in  the  reckon- 
ing of  many,  at  best  questionable, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view;  and 
may  induce  others  to  postpone 
their  researches,  till  they  havQ  ex- 
hausted subjects,  confessed  on  all 
hands  to  be  of  primary  importance 
to  the  tpirOual  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  exten- 
sion of  his  glory  in  the  salvation  of 
perishing  men.  All  the  holy  pur- 
poses of  the  Christian  ministry 
may  be  attained,  without  even  en- 
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terinff  on  the  inquiiy,  whether  the 
lungpaom  of  Christ  is  ever  to  eon* 
ftwt  of  ^'  an  actual,  visible,  and 
territorial  subjug^atioa"  of  the  ex« 
isting  forms  of  human  government; 
but  souls  may  perish  with  all  the 
knowledge  that  the  studies  of  an- 
fulirlled  prophecy  can  produce ; 
and  even  evangelical  ministeis 
may  divert  the  attention  of  their 
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congregations  from  **  the  thingps 
that  accompany  salvation,''  by  ex* 
citing  curious  inquiries  into  *'  the 
timesy  and  the  seasons,  which  the 
Father  hath  reserved  in  his  own 
power." 

**  The  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  these  sermons  will  be  given 
to  the  Surrey  Society  for  t^ie  Re- 
formation of  Juvenile  OfTenders." 


■*■■>■?■ 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  MORAL    AND  ReLI- 

Oious  State  of  Sot7TB  America,  turit- 
ien  during  a  Residence  of  nearly  Seven 
Years  in  Buenos  Aires ^  CkHe,  FerUf  and 
Colambia.  By  James  Thomson,  London: 
Nishei.  1827.  12mo.5<.— Mr.Xbomooa 
went  to  South  America  chiefly  in  the 
service  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society;  he  was,  however,  exceedingly 
active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Bible  Society,  in  whose  service  be  has 
now  returned  to  Mexico.  The  letters 
DOW  pid>Ushed  are  replete  with  interest- 
ing information  respecting  that  country 
from  which  they  w^re  addressed,  and 
discover  the  good  sense  and  sound  ob- 
servation of  the  writer  in  every  page. 
All  who  feel  interested  in  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  religion  in 
South  America,  will  read  them  with  the 
highest  satisfaction,  and  rejoice  that 
snch  a  man  is  again  employed  in  that 
quarter  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
word  of  God. 

The  System;  a  Tale  of  the  West 
Indies.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth^  Aut/ior 
of  Consistency y  Perseverance,  Allan 
M'Leod,  Sfc.  London:  Westley  and 
Daviet,  1827.  12?m>.  5f.— The  author 
ef  this  little  work  is  already  advan- 
tageously known  by  the  other  publicar 
tions  referred  to  on  the  title-page ;  and 
we  are  sure  the  present  volame  will 
not  detract  from  the  fame  already  ac- 
quired. We  prefer  history  to  novels  at 
all  times,  and  on  all  subjects ;  but  fiction 
has  its  advantages  as  well  as  faults. 
**  The  System,"  contains  mucli  that  is 
true,  and  the  notes  supply  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  which  is  no  fiction.  The  aim  of 
the  author  is  most  christian  and  bene- 
volent. The  principles  inculcated  are 
tliose  which  we  believe  to  be  founded 
on  the  word  of  G<^*;  and  we  trust  the 


concluding  appeal  to  the  people  of 
England,  on  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
slavery  utterly  and  for  ever,  will  not  be 
in  vain. 

The  History,  Constitution,  Rules 
of  Discwline,  and  Confession  of  Faith, 
of  the  Cahinistic  Methodists  m  Walt^s. 
Jbrawn  up  by  their  own  Associated  Miid- 
sters.  London:  Hughes.  1827.  12jno. 
•—For  the  Calvinistjc  Methodist  body 
we  entertain  a  very  high  respect.  To 
them  the  country  owes  many  obligations, 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  dis- 
charged. In  the  Principality  their  la- 
bours have  been  most  abundant  and 
SQCcesslul ;  and  from  the  depth  of  their 
poverty,  we  are  often  called  to  witness 
the  riehei  of  their  liberality.  The  his- 
tory is  interesting^  b^t  much  too  brief 
and  summary.  We  have  not  the  same 
views  of  the  constitution  and  order  of 
the  churches  of  Christ  with  those  ex- 
pressed in  this  document ;  but  die  parties 
are  undoubtedly  entided  to  judge  fbr 
themselves.  We  have  no  objection  to 
the  publicatioiiof  a  Confession  of  Faith; 
but  eveiy  thing  depends  on  the  use  in- 
tended to  be  made  of  it.  The  articles 
in  this  Confession  are  forty-two  in  num- 
ber. We  do  not  object  to  much  that 
they  contain;  but  they  are  too  nume- 
rous, and  far  too  minute.  But  we  dare 
not  enter  on  the  subject. 

Selections  from  the  Works  or 
Bishop  Hopkins  ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  brie f  Sketch  of  his  Life,  By  the  Hev, 
W,  Wilson,  D,D.  London:  Holds- 
worth.  1827.  18mo.  Price  3s,  6d.  ex- 
tra boards  and  Uttered. — This  beautifully 
printed  litde  volume  is  a  continuation 
of  selections  made  by  the  same  author, 
from  the  works  of  Owen,  Doddridge, 
Leighton,  and  other  eminent  divines  of 
former  periods.    0qpkins  was  a  holy 
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and  excellent  mao,  thoagh  inferior  to 
Leighton  and  Owen,  and  some  othera 
of  that  school.  His  sentiments,  how- 
ever, as  extracted  in  these  selections,  are 
always  excellent.  His  style  was  rich 
and  harmonious;  his  illustrations,  apt 
and  forcible;  and  his  applications, 
awakening  and  persuasive.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  this  additional  vade 
mecum  to  the  loTers  of  serious  piety  and 
solid  instruction. 

A  Plaih  Statemeiit  of  the  Evi- 


973 

in  a  volume  of  larger  calibre,  which  we 
hope  Mr.  Hinton  will  yet  be  induced  to 
attempt.  Many  of  the  positions  are  at 
first  rather  startling;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  originality  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing some  of  the  topics,  and  several  of 
them  would  require  to.be  very  maturely 
re^considered.  Much  thought  has  evi- 
dently been  expended  on  the  subject 
alreaay ;  and  to  say  that  the  work  has 
afforded  us  pleasure,  would  convey  a 
ver^  inadequate  idea  of  the  impression 
which  it  has  made  upon  us.     It  has 


DEKCEs  or  Caai STiAiHTT,  dtvuied  mto  compelled  us  to  think,  which  our  readers 

ikort  ChtqiUn,  wiih  Qiuttumi  amwred  niust  be  aware  is  not  always  the  effect 

10  wck^dengnedfor  the  Uk  of  SchaoU  of  modem  pubUcations.    We  sincerely 

md    Young    PrrsoiM.       By    Franeii  th^nk  Mr.  Hinton,  and  trust  he  will  be 

Knawtes.      Lqndon :     Wtghtman     and  encouraged  to  prosecute  his  theological 

Cramp.  1827.  t2mo.  U.  M.  puisuiU  with  increased  success. 


THOX7GHT8     OH     PUBLIC     WORSHIP, 

citttfly  Practical  and  Devotional,  By 
Joteph  Morison,  London:  Holdsworth. 
1827.  t2j>io.  4«.  6c;.— If  <<  Sabbaths 
at  Home''  have  been  generally  read  and 
admired,  we  are  sure  that  this  volume 
on  Sabbaths  in  public,  ought  to  be  no 
leas  attended  to.  Such  a  work  was  much 
needed,  and  Mr.  Morison  has  treated 
hissttbject  uncommonly  well.  In  twelve 
chapters,  he  has  illustrated  the  design  of 
pnblic  worship— its  character  when 
genuine— the  nature  of  preparation  for 
it — its  devotional  improvement — the  evi- 
dences of  being  benefited  by  it — the 
cause  of  unprofitable  attendance  on  it-* 
and  various  other  collateral  topics.  In 
e^eiy  part  of  the  work,  we  are  pleased 
with  the  scriptural  views  of  the  author, 
the  judiciousness  of  his  remarks,  and  the 
easy  and  correct  stvle  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself.  We  should  have  been 
nappy  to  give  a  more  extended  review 
of  the  volume  had  our  limits  permitted  ; 
but  convinced  of  the  utility  ot  the  work, 
and  pleased  exceedingly  with  its  execu- 
tion, we  most  cordially  recommend  it  to 
our  readers. 

Thsoloot  ;  or  fan  Attempt  toward$  a 
consistent  View  of  the  whole  Counsel  of 
God,  With  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  the 
Practicability  and  Importance  of  this 
Attainment,  By  John  aoward  Hinton^ 
A,  Id,  London:  Wtghtman  and  Cramp, 
1827.  12mo.  4i.— The  subject  of  this 
volume  is  much  too  profound  and  mo- 
mentous to  be  discussed  in  a  short  no- 
tice. We  had  seen  the  article  in  the 
Oxford  Encyclopedia,  in  which  it  was 
first  published.  We  then  chiefly  re- 
gretted its  brevity,  and  though  it  is  now 
somewhat  enlarged,  it  is  yet  too  much 
condensed.    It  requires  to  be  treated 

N.  8.  No.  27. 


A  Memoir  of  Miss  Frances  Au- 
gusta Bell,  who  died  in  Kentish  Toion, 
May,  1825.  By  the  Rev.  Johnson- 
Grant,  M,A,,  Minister  of  Kentish 
Town,  London:  Hatchard,  1^27. 12mo, 
3t.  6d.— This  excellent  young  lady  died 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  after 
giving  very  decided  proofr  of  her  piety 
towaids  Uod.  The  specimens  or  her 
composition  are  very  respectable  for 
her  years.  We  think  tne  editor  of 
her  papers  might  derive  a  useful  lesson 
from  the  simplicity  of  her  style  of  com- 
position. 

Second  Thoughts,  on  the  Person  of 
Christ,  on  Human  Sin,  and  on  the  Atone 
ment,  containing  Reasons  for  the  Author^s 
Seceuionfrom  the  Unitarum  Communion, 
and  his  Adherence  to  that  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  By  Charles  A.  Elton, 
Author  of  an  Appeal  to  Scripture  and 
Traction,  and  other  Tracts  m  Umtarian 
Controversy,  Bristol,  London:  Bald- 
win, \2mo,  1827. 

Unitarianibm  Abandoned  ;  or 
Reasons  assigned  for  ceasing  to  be  eot^ 
neeted  with  that  I/escription  of  Religious 
Professors  who  designate  themselves  uni- 
tarians.  By  James  Gilchrist,  London : 
Hunter.  Qvo,  1827.— To  these  important 
documents  we  hope  to  be  able  to  devote 
our  attention  at  some  length  in  our  next 
number. 

A  new  and  copious  General  Index  to 
the  Edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
edited  l^  the  late  Mr.  C.  Tavlor,  is  m 
the  press^— Shortly  will  be  published,  the 
Ordination  Services  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  U. 
Pritchard.  The  Introdnctory  Discourse 
by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton ;  the  Charge 
to  the  Minister  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gilbert; 
and  the  Sermon  to  the  People  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Ecclcs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE* 


tTATB    OP    RELIGION    IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES   OP  AMERICA. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  lauly  received  fr^m 
New  York. 

After  ipeaking  of  the  declension  of  trade* 
and  the  distress  which  preTailed  in  the 
eomuercial  world,  the  writer  proceeds. 

*<  It  seems  as  if  Ood  bad  been  worlcing 
to  humble  the  pride  of  man,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  progress  of  the  church. 
In  the  midst  of  this  wide -spread  desolatioo, 
the  church  of  Christ  has  been  raising  its 
head.  Temples  are  erery  where  inulti- 
pUed  for  worship,  insUtations  for  prepar- 
ing young  Boea  for  the  Gospel  ministry 
are  establishing  in  rarious  parts  of  our 
country.  Missionary,  Bible,  Tract  So- 
cieties are  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar. Every  year  seems  to  execute  new  in- 
terest HI  evangelical  institutions.  But 
that  which  I  consider  the  strongest  mark 
of  the  divine  blessing  upon  na,  is  the  con- 
tinvanoe  and  Incfeasing  freqoeacy  of  re- 
vivals in  o«r  chuvphea.  Thirty  ^ars  ago» 
they  wer«  hardly  known ;  but  in  the  re- 
CQfda  ol  history,  when  they  l>efan  again  to 
appear*  they  were  looked  upon  with  an 
ije  of  distrust  Now^  they  are  regarded 
by  our  most  godly  and  weU-informed  men, 
as  efltisions  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
churches  rejoice  in  them,  and  pray  to  bo 
Tisiled  by  them.  They  have  piodueed  a 
happy  infltteace  on  ttie  miada  of  Cbr&s« 
^aasi  every  one  la  Us  proper  sphere 
works  to  piomote  them.  The  miaisieri 
have  become  nsore  faithfol,  pointed,  and 
pun^nt  in  their  discourses.    Instead  of 

Sneral  disquisitions  on  religious  topics, 
ey  aim  at  pressing  the  simple  truths  Of 
th^  law  and  Gospel  on  the  consciences  of 
their  hearers.  Prayer-nseetinps  are  esta- 
blished in  all  oar  churohea,  in  wkioh  the 
Minister  and  people  successively  address 
the  throne  of  gsace.  Private  Chnstiaoa  am 
every  where  esU^Wisking  society  meetings 
ia  tlie  laaes,  alleys,  and  highways,  to  pray 
with  and  instruct  the  ignorant  in  Gospid 
truths.  These  and  ma^y  similar  Institu- 
tions, which  we  consider  the  fruits  of  re- 
vivals, we  consider  also  as  the  necessary 
means  of  promoting  them.  God  is  work- 
ing  in  a  wonderful  manner  in  tbn  land. 
Every  day  seems  to  bring  forth  new 
marks  and  evidences  of  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  €rod.  For  a  number  of  years 
past,  we  can  say,  that  every  new  year  has 
afforded  ns  stronger  marks  of  this  than 
that  which  preceded.  At  this  time,  the 
intelligence  fnm  various  qi^arters  is  of 
the  most  cheerti^g  and  animating  charac- 
ter. I  have  no  document  before  me, 
giving  the  state  of  the  churches  through 


the  United  States;  but  from  sources  of» 
which  I  can  lay  my  hand,  I  learn,  that  the 
work  of  God  has  been  powerful  in  thirty- 
towns  in  New  Hampshire,  in  more  thaa 
half  the  counties  of  Vermont,  in  Masaa^ 
chusetta,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  during  the  last 
year.  We  hear  from  many  other  places,  in 
almost  all  the  Sutes,  what  is  caleulated 
to  rr>oice  ^e  hearts  of  the  Lord's  people. 
In  my  trip  to  V— — ^,  i  was  present  at  two 

revivals;    one    in  a  church    at    P , 

where  the  work  was  just  commenced,  and 
.many  were  in  great  anxiety  inquiring  what 
they  must  do  to  be  saved  ;  the  other  in 
R ,  where  in  a  small  town  I  wit- 
nessed the  joining  of  43  persons,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  church.  I  would  here 
remark,  that  almost  universally  it  is  our 
custom  strictly  to  examine  the  candidates 
for  communion  on  their  evidences  of  a 
change  of  heart,  and  without  this  change 
we  do  not  consider  them  proper  subject* 
for  admission.  Ajt  this  time,  in  our  owa 
city,  we  hope  a  considerable  work  of  graee 
is  going  OB  ia  BMUsy  of  oar  cbnrchea» 
thoqgb  ia  no  case  amoaatiog  to  what  we 
call  a  revival  of  religioib  A  considerable 
anxiety  has  manifested  itself  of  late  among 
our  young  people,  and  in  some  instances^ 
it  has  issued  in  hopeful  conversions.  All 
around  us  indicates  the  rapid  accompliah- 
ment  of  God's  promises  to  the  church. 
Christians  ought  lo  be  up  and  doing. 
The  sneoess  which  has  followed  prayer, 
eoaihiaed  with  active  esertion,  is  sufficient 
to  eaconrage  aU  ia  their  respective  spheres 
to  be  '  stedfisst,  unmoveable,  always 
abonading  ia  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras- 
much  as  they  know  that  their  labour  ia 
not  ia  vain  in  the  Lord.' " 

psasBcinrBD  dissenters  in  the  canton 

OF  VAUD. 

It  may  appear  to  the  public,  from  the 
want  of  any  further  announcement,  that 
the  operations  of  the  Committee  fbr  the 
aid  of  the  Exiied  Swiu  Miautcrs  have  aliim- 
bered  for  some  months.  Yet  this  would 
be  a  mistaken  inference.  We  have  been 
in  active  correspondence  with  those  excel* 
lent  men,  on  the  method  of  proceeding  to 
a  final  distribution  of  the  little  sum  re- 
maining in  oar  hands.  It  was  their  earnest 
desire  mat  apart,  at  least,  of  oar  remain- 
iag  foada,  ahonld  be  applied  la  the  Belief 
of  many  piona  sufferers,  who,  though  aot 
banished,  have  been  thrown  iato  gtvat  dis- 
tress, by  the  diversified  modes  of  perse- 
cution which  they  have  endured,  and  are 
still  endnriuff.  We  felt  it  our  duty  to 
assent  to  this  proposal.  In  consequencej^ 
our  correspondents  and  their  friends  have 
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been  in  womm  time  «iiipl«fBd  io  a  carefal 
tcmtiay*  m  all  puts  of  the  Caaton,  in 
crder  to  furaisli  as  with  the  most  perfect 
informatioD.  The  retotti  have  not  yet 
arriTedf  bat  we  are  in  daily  eapectation  of 
them. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  tome  interest- 
ing cireomatances  to  commanicate.  The 
character  of  the  ■uffnren,  their  firmness 
of  adherence  to  the  gospel  of  trath  and 
bolineaa,  their  patience  in  tribuIattoDy 
their  benevolence  and  meekness,  hare  msde 
a  deep  impneasion  on  the  public  mind  in 
their  farour.  Hence,  in  various  places, 
including  Lausanne  itself,  the  cruel  edicts 
against  religions  meetings  have  not  been 
enforced:  and  snch  meetings  have  been 
extensively  held,  within  the  last  three 
months^  and  still  continne,  though  always 
exposed  to  danger.  0<len  they  are  not 
molested  ;  at  other  times,  and  in  less  fa- 
vonrable  situations,  they  are  broken  in 
upon,  and  troubled  in  various  distressing 
ways.  Seasons  of  severity,  and  seasons 
of  remission  have  several  times  alternated. 
When  any  new  circumstance  arises,  at 
which  the  men  in  power  affect  to  take 
offence,  the  engines  of  persecution  are 
Qiged  to  quicker  motion.  An  instance  of 
thu  kind  occurred  about  the  beginning  of 
ihia  year.  The  Society  of  Christian  Morala 
at  Paris,  offered  a  pnxe  for  the  best  Essay 
on  Religioos  Liberty.  After  the  adjudi- 
cation, the  crowned  Essay  (an  8vo.  volume 
of  340  pages)  was  publiMied.  It  was  the 
worii  of  M.  Alexander  Vinet,  a  gentleman 
residing,  we  think,  at  Basle.  In  it,  say 
the  JrefuKB  du  Chritiiomtmet  **  the  ^ues- 
Ci<Mi  of  liberty  of  worship  aiul  conscience 
is  treated  in  ^the  most  complete  manner, 
with  great  talent,  and  by  a  Christian,  who 
is  himself  deeply  impressed  with  all  the 
fiuidamentai  trvtbs  of  the  gospel.*'  This 
book  was  re«d  and  circulated  with  avidi^ 
in  the  Pays  He  Vaud ;  and  hence  the  weak 
and  bigotted  government  cried  out  alarm, 
and  renewed  the  violence  of  persecution. 

Onr  last  letter,  received  this  day,  cou' 
taina  the  following  passage.  **  The  king- 
dom of  God  Gontinnes  to  make  a  most 
gladdeniag  progiess  in  our  dear  country. 
Bnt  the  opposition  is  still  violent.  Our 
Goveraaient  seema  to  be  as  much  irritated 
as  ever  ;  and  all  possible  obstructions  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Monthly  Mis- 
sionary IVayer  Meetings.  At  this  very 
time,  sftvcrsl  of  onr  brethfen  are  under  a 
second  proaceuCioa  for  attending  those 


Afiotker  very  interesting  fact  is,  that  at 
LsiieiniMP  a  SseUly  has  }ast  been  esta- 
blishad,/ar  the  Atmumee  tmd  SUOtfef  i9i/- 
fe^enfir  Cmtmemee^Hke,  It  is  formed  upon 
the  BBost  liberal  and  generona  bsals  ;  and 
it  esckons  among  ita  oMnben,  not  only 
RspectaMe  peiwoaa  who  belong  to  the  Dis- 
aenibg:cottnMMiii«i,  but  mmvf  who  ad- 


here to  the  National  Chnreh.  It  thus 
adds  one  to  the  previous  bonds  of  afltetion 
and  union,  subsisting  between  the  pious 
persons  of  both  denominations.  With 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  this  Sor 
ciety  we  have  the  happiness  of  being  per- 
sonally acquaiated :  and  our  knowledge  of 
him,  besides  the  other  evidence  which  we 
possess,  is  a  guarantee  for  the  confidence 
which  we  may  repose  in  this  Society. 

One  of  the  banished  ministers,  whose 
name  we  may  now  mention,  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  D.  Chavannes,  has  removed  from  Paris 
to  the  British  Island  of  Gueros<^,  where 
he  has  accepted  of  the  pastoral  charge  of 
a  small  cbarchi  which  is  not,  indeed* 
able  to  support  him,  but  he  proposes  to 
help  himself  by  tiie  establishment,  if  be 
shottld  be  able,  of  a  school. 

ACCOUNT. 

£     U     ^ 

Balance  in  hand  at  the  Xpei 

Announoement    ....  130    9  8 

Two  Sisters,  by  Mr.  Nisbet  3    0  « 

A  Servant,  by  Ditto    ...  0  10  0 


^132  19    % 

For  the  Committee, 

J.  Pv£  Smith* 
Jknerten,ArU  22,  IS27. 

CUUBCH  OF    BNGLANDISM  IN  UPPEA   ^ 
CANADA. 

Wo'  deeply  regret  to  obaerve  that  the 
recent  attempts  made  for  the  extensk>n  of 
the  Church  Establishment  in  the  Colonicn 
is  accompanied  by  claims  to  all  the  exoltt^ 
•ive  rights,  privileges,  and  fees  eigoyed  by 
the  mimsters  of  the  mother  church  in  thii 
country. 

Instances  of  this  class  have  occurred  in 
several  Colonies  far  remote  from  each 
other,  which  tends  to  illustrate  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  spirit  of  assumption  of  which 
we  have  so  mnch  cause  to  complain  nearer 
home. 

In  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
Upper  Canada,  the  followii^  is  the  state 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  several 
counties. 


GouMy. 


ChurehM.  dergynaa*  Poy«kcioa. 


Vork                   4 

2 

11,072 

Snobury             2 

1 

3,227 

Queen's               3 

2 

4,641 

King's                 7 

4 

7.930 

Charlotte             4 

3 

9,967 

St.  John's 

2 

12,907 

Westmoreland     3 

1 

9,303 

Northumberland  2 

i 

15,829 

25 


16 


74,876 


It  appears  from  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  have  passed  the  Hoose  of 
Assembly  of  that  province,  that  the  esclit- 
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•ireaDpronriation  of  tbe  Clergy  Reservea  to  prockedings  for  the  rbpbal  or  the 

tlie  Chiirch  of  Eogland  ministen,  excites  trst  and  corporation  actr. 

great  ainatitfactioD  :—  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^j,  ga^f^ction  to  reooid 

**  6tb.  ResoWed,  that  a  comparatirely  in  our  last  number,  that  the  Independent 
amall  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ministers  of  London  had  tdcen  some  de- 
Upper  Canada  are  members  of  the  Church  cided  measures  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
of  England,  and  therefore  ought  not  in  those  acU  which  hare  so  long  disgraced 
justice  to  desire  the  sole  enjoyment  by  the  statute- bookf,  and  prostituted  one  of 
their  clergy  of  all  the  advanUges  which  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Chris- 
these  Itads  present ;  to  the  exclusion  of  tian  church.  We  are  happy  to  report,  that 
their  fellow-subjects,  althoogh  equally  the  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Society 
IotrI  and  firm  in  their  attachment  to  his  for  the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty, 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Consti-  at  their  monthly  meeting,  March  26tti, 
totlon.  Robert    Steven,   Esq.   in   the    Chair, 

**  7th.  Resolved,  that  in  a  thinly  inha-  have  followed  the  example  which  the  Con- 

Uted  conntry,   such    as  Upper  Canada,  gregational  Board  gave,  and  passed  a  series 

wliere  the  means  of  moral  instruction  to  of  important  resolutions,   expressive  of 

the  poor  are  not  eauly  obtained,  it  is  the  their    views,    which    were    printed    and 

Jbonnden  duty  of  the  Parliament  to  aiford  stitched  into  our  own  and  other  Mliga- 

every  assistance  witldn  its  power  towards  sines  iMt  month, 

the  support  of  educRtion.  In  consequence  of  varioos  movements, 

"  8th.  Resolved,  That  the  present  pro-  *  conference  was  held  at  \^tminster  on 

vision  for  the  support  of  district  and  com-  ^P'^J^.^**''  ?y  »^eP?t«tion  from  the  seye- 

mon  schools  is  quite  inadequRte  to  the  "I  P""?**"?  ®«'i'?'  TS  "'*"*  J  »**"" 

wants  of  the  people,  and  ought,  by  every  P"^*^  Membere  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 

reasonable  exertion,  to  U  increased  so  as  I«»n>ent,  on  the  expediency  of  a  nnitcd 

to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  "^  ^gorous  applicaUon  to  the  Legisla. 

inhabitant  the  advantages  of  R  decent  edu-  *««« /or  *»»•  WP****  f™  *'  "^  ""/ 

^f^0f^  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  present  is 

€€  oM.    v^^i-^    rtn.  4.  1*  •  «v       •  •  *  proper   opportunity ;  and  Lord  John 

"  9th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  R^g^g^j,  ^^^  j^^  \ji^  j^^      ^^  ^ 

ofR  peat  proportion  of  the  people  ol  this  House  of  Commons^  he  was^uested 

province,  thattheClerey  Lands,  in  place  ^  ^ring  the  matter  before  thelftouse, 

of  b«ng  oijoyed  by  rtie  clergy  of  an  in-  ^Wch  fe  did,  by  giving  notice,  that  on 

f^^'^?!!^".*''^*^uP^?!^'*°%^¥^^  TTiuniday,  the  31st  of  May,  he  should 

to  be  dtepoMd  of,  and  the  proceeds  of  thdr  ^^^  ^J^j^^  ^  j,^      1^  '^  Bill  for  the 

lowance  tor  the  sopport  of  district  ud  ^^,,^    ^  tordship   has   sobte^tly 

common  schools,  imd  the  endowment  of  a  p^tponed    his  motion  till  the    lOUi  of 

respect^le  provincial  seminary  for  learn-  JineVwhich  will  aflbid  more  time  for  the 

^^^tr'^^^^^S^^^^  preparation  of  Petitions  throughout  tiie 

worsoip  for  all  denominations  of  Cnris-  emnire  * 

**■■■•  The  General  Body  of  PiotesUnt  Db- 

«  lOdi.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  senting  MinUters  of  the  Three  Deoond- 

paas  R  BiU,  antiioridog  the  sale  of  all  the  nations  were  regnlariy  summoned  to  meet 

aeigy  Lands  within  this  province,  for  the  at  the  Library,  Red  Cross  Street,  on  tlie 

purpose  set  forth  In  the  foregoing  Reso-  lOth  of  April,  to  take  this  snliject  into 

Intion  I  and  to  address  his  Majesty,  hum-  consideration.    The  attendance  was  very 

bly  solicitin|r  that  be  will  be  graciously  large,   and    the    Rev.  John   Humphiyn, 

pleesed  to  give  the  Royal  Assent  to  tito  LL.D.,  was  called  to  tiie  Chair. 

SRid  BiU.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted, 

'*  11th.  Resolved,  Tliat  the  Chidrman  nnd  with  the  ttnanimons  approbRtion  of 

belnstmcted  to  move  the  House  for  the  the  Meeting;  and  a  petition  founded  on 

appointment  of  r  Select   Committee  to  them  was  at  r  subsequent  MeetiRg  bronght 

drsft  R  BiU  putvuRnt  to  the  iRSt  Reso-  forwsrd,  Rud  Rdopted,  end  now  lies  for 

lotion."  siguRtnre. 

On  tiie  motion  of  Mr.  Rolph  thet  it  ^  "  *•  ^**  ^»  *•"«  Oenerel  Body  of  die 

Rhonld  pe  resolved «« ThRt  the  Members  of  E?^*"*  Dissenting   Minsters  of  tiw 

tiie  ProtestRut  Episcopal  Church  in  tiiU  ^f^  Denominations,  raiding  in  and 

prorinee  beer  r  very  smflU  proportion  to  **f"*  "*«  «'*««•  ^!  London  nnd  West- 

the  Memben  of  otiier  ChristiRus,  notwitii-  m»nsler,  nre  dncerely  RttRched  to  (ho  dvil 

RtRnding  tiie  pecnmary  aid  long  exclusively  constitution,  of  our  oonntry,  and  gnte- 

received  from  the  Benevolent  Society  in  f»f«f  the  laigedMee  of  religious  liberty 

England,  by  the  Memben  of  tiiat  Church,  jf"®"  ^J»*^  enjoyed  nnder  tiie  angwt 

Rud  their  pretensionf  to  R  monopoly  of  Hpnse  of  Brunswick,  now  upon  the  thiooR 

tiie  Clergy  Reserves,"  tiie  House  divided—  ?^  *"»«"  redmsi  but  thnt  we  hRvc  ever 

YcRs,  50  i  NRys,  3.— CRiried  by  27.  ^^^  conatnlBed  to  foel  the  CorporRHoa 
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mad  Test  Acts  to  be  a  nieroni  restricdon 
of  onr  firecdom  m  fuljectay  which  is  not 
justified  by  oar  charmcter  or  principles. 

**  3.  That  these  Acts,  passed  in  an  era 
of  great  fermentt  aie  wholly  nnsnited  to 
the  present  times,  and  are  the  occanon  of 
animosities  and  dirisioM,  which  are  highly 
Injurtons  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

**  3.  That  by  enforcing  conformity  to 
one  of  the  leligions  sendees  of  the  Chnrch 
of  Ei^and,  the  CorporaUon  and  Test 
Acts  lay  a  snare  for  the  consciences  of 
Frotestaot  Dissenters,  without  adding  any 
thing  to  the  security,  or  even  contribut- 
ing to  the  dignity,  of  the  Established 
Churclu 

**  4.  That  a  religiona  test  of  civil  and 
political  worth  is  to  be  deprecated  as  of 
unhappy  influence  upon  the  purity  of  reli- 
gioa ;  and  that  as  Mimsters  of  the  Gos- 
pel, we  consider  oureel?es  peculiariy 
called  upon  to  make  our  solemn  protest 
against  the  penrenion  of  the  holy  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  instituted  by  our 
Saviour  for  high  spiritual  ends,  and  as  a 
symbol  of  peace  and  charity,  into  an  in- 
atrument  of  worldly  ambition,  and  a  n^eans 
of  annoyance  and  oflRence  to  tender  con- 


«*  5.  That  under  these  conyictions,  we 
esteem  it  our  duty  to  unite  cordially  and 
vigorously  with  our  brethren,  the  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  throughout  the  kingdom, 
la  making  humble,  but  earnest  and  per- 
aererlng  application  to  Parilameot,  for 
the  repeal  of  these  ittipolitic  and  mis> 
cUenms  Statutes. 

'*  6.  That  our  warm  thanks  are  hereby 
givco  to  Lord  John  Russell,  for  his  de- 
dared  intention  of  moving  the  House 
of  Commons,  during  the  present  Session, 
lor  the  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts;  and  that  we  rely  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  Legislature  aiid  the  libe- 
faUty  of  Ms  Majesty's  Govemment  for 
the  suoeess  of  his  Loidship's  motion. 

«<  7.  That  we  trill  forthwith  petition  the 
two. Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  above  Acts,  under  which  we,  as 
Pkotestant  Diaseaten,  are  aggrieved." 

Our  friends  In  the  country  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  furnished  speedily,  either 
from  the  Deputica  or  the  Protestant  So* 
dcty,  with  aufllcient  Instructions  respect- 
ing the  form  of  a  petition  proper  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  best  mode  of  trans- 
nitang  it  to  London  for  presentation  to 
Pariiameat.  We  expect  that  some  papen 
from  these  Societies  may  be  stitched  into 
oor  present  anmber. 

LANCASHIRE  UNION  OP  INOBPENDENT 
CHURCHES. 

On  tiie  4th  and  5th  of  April,  was  held 
at  Msochester,  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  l^nrsshire  Union  of  Independent 
Churches.  On  the  evening  of  the  former 
day,   the  pnUic   meeting  was  hekl  at 
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Qrosveoor  Street  Chapel,on  which  occasloa 
Mr.  S.  Fletcher  presided.  Among  othere 
who  addressed  the  Meeting,  the  Rev.  O. 
Payne,  the  Theological  Tutor  at  Blackburn 
Academy,  spoke  with  great  effect  on  the 
principles  of  Independency;  and  on  the 
impossibility  of  advancing  any  plausible 
argument,  founded  on  those  principles, 
against  Coogregationalists  uniting  for  ge- 
neral purposes  of  benevoleoce  and  religion. 
On  the  ftth,  the  different  cases,  claiming 
attention,  were  taken  into  consideration, 
at  the  close  of  which  meeting,  the  business 
was  very  appropriately  concluded  by  a  re- 
solution^ that  the  several  congregations 
should  petition  Pariiament  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  acts.  In  the 
evening,  Mr.  BIy  preached  at  Mosely 
Street  Chapel,  on  the  doctrine  of  election. 

ORDINATIONS. 

On  Tuesday,  October  24, 1826,  Mr.  W. 
Ayre,  Student  of  Old  College,  Uomerton, 
was  ordained  as  pastor  over  the  Indepen- 
dent Chureh  at  Ullesthorpe,  Leicester* 
shire.  The  Rev.  £.  Webb,  of  Leicester, 
commenced  the  service  by  prayer  and 
reading  the  Scriptures.  The  introductory 
discourse  was  delivered,  and  the  usual 
questions  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sibree, 
of  Coventrr.  The  ordination  pr^er  waa 
presented  oy  the  Rev.  T.  Williams,  of 
Lutterworth.  The  chane  to  the  minister 
was  delireredby  Rev.  J.  Jerrsrd,  of  Coven- 
try ;  and  the  sermon  to  the  memben  of 
the  church  and  congregation,  by  Rev.  W. 
Scott,  of  Rowell. 

The  Independent  interest  In  this  village 
was  founded  about  twenty  yean  ago  by 
the  vencrsble  Mr.  Grundy,  Tnow  of  Lei- 
cester,) who,  for  a  long  period  laboured 
with  unwearied  assiduity  to  promote  the 
cause  of  God  in  that  place ;  but  who  has 
been  obliged,  through  advanced  age,  and 
increasing  infirmities,  to  relinquish  his 
ministerial  laboun.  Hie  meeting-house 
in  which  the  congregation  woilihipped 
being  peculiarly  inconvenient,  a  new 
place  of  worship  wss  erected,  and  opened 
in  the  month  of  October,  1825,  Che  whole 
expense  of  which,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  ^600.  hss  been  nearly  £frayed,  and 
will  be  so  sltogether,  by  the  members  of 
the  congregation,  without  making  any 
appeal  for  assistance  to  the  religious  pub- 
lic ;— a  fact  which  is  honourable  to  them* 
selves,  and  worthy  the  imitation  of  other 
congregations. 

Feb.  14,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Carruthen,  from 
Edinbnigh,  and  formerlv  Missionary  to 
the  Crimea,  wss  publicly  recognized  as 
successor  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue,  in 
the  psstoral  chaige  of  the  congregational 
chureh,  Gosport.  On  the  prec^ng  even- 
ing the  Rev.  J.  N.  GonJty,  preached 
from  Neh.  viil.  8.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Gyer 
commenced  the  services  of  the  day ;  the 
Rev.  W.  Orme,  of  Camberwcll,  stated  the 
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nature  aad  ditcipliae  of  a  gtmpel  church  ; 
And  a  wUUneni  was  then  delivered  bjr 
Tbomit  Hoskios,  Esq.  one  of  the  mem- 
ber!, coiitaioiog  a  brief  and  highly  inte- 
restinfi^  history  of  the  cbarch,  which   has 
esisted  and  enjoyed  aa  oaintemipted  soc* 
cession  of  excellent  aod  emioeat  mioistefV 
siocc  the  year  1664  $   the  Rev.  A.  Bishop, 
of  Ringwood,  asked  the  nsnal  qnestionsp 
which  were  answered  in  a  laoiiaoos,  in* 
teresting,  and  hig^hly  satisfactory  manner 
by  the  newly-elei^ed  pastor ;    the  Rer.  J. 
Griffin,  of  Portaea,  offered  up  the  inter* 
oeMory  pnyer ;   a  solemn  and  imprrssiTe 
chai^  was  then  delivered  to  the  pastor,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  Tutor  of  the 
Missionary  College,  from  1  Cor.  iiU  12, 
13  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wiater,  of  London, 
preached  to  the  people  from  2  Peter  HL 
II;   the  Rer.  J.  Soamp,  of  Harant,  con- 
cluded the  service  by  prayer.    In  the  even- 
ing the  !!«▼.  T.  Adkins,  of  Southampton, 
'  delivered    an   interesting  disconrae  from 
Rer.  i.  S.  (last  clause),  and  6.    The  ter^ 
▼ieei  of  the  day  excited  intense  interest ; 
the  place  of  worship  was  crowded  to  ex- 
eem,  and  more  than  30  mialsten  were 
present ;  nearir  half  a  oentnry  faad.elapsed 
since    the  onlination   of  the  late  Teae- 
rable  Dr.Bogne,  to  whose  memory  many 
aflfectionate  tributes  were  paid  by  the  va« 
rious  ministers  assembled  on  the  oocasion, 
and  whose  successor  they  all  cordially  ro- 
oognteed  as  their  fellow-labourer  in  tiie 
▼ineyanl  of  the  Lord. 

A  rery  interesting  lolembity  took  place 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  21st  of 
March,  af  Ttsh  Street.  Chapel,  Hull,  when 
the  settlement  of  the  Uev.  J.  Fox,  as 
pantor  of  the  congregation  assembling  In 
that  place  of  wonhip,  was  publicly  recog* 
nized.  After  the  reading  of  the  i^cripturea 
and  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wild,  of 
Gainsbro',  the  Rer.  J.  Ely,  of  Rochdale, 
expliuned  the  nature  of  a  Christian  churoh, 
in  an  able  and  eloquent  appeal  to  facts  and 
statements  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Rev.  J.  Morley,  of  Hull, 
prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the  union  recog- 
nized. The  Rev.  W.  Vint,  of  Airedale 
College,  in  a  manner  truly  affectionate  and 
paternal,  addressed  important  aod  appro- 
priate admonitions  to  the  minister ;  apd  the 
Rev.  £.  Parsons,  of  Leeds,  with  much, 
nod  excellent  effect,  discoursed  to  a  large 
congregation  on  the  apostolic  injunction 
lo  «  follow  after  those  things  whereby 
one  may  edify  another." 

On  Wednesday,  Mareh  28th,  the  Rev, 
J.  W.  H.  Pritchard,  late  of  Homcrton 
College,  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
offiee  over  the  Independent  Church,  Atter* 
cliffe.  The  Rer.  Thomas  Smith,  A.  M., 
of  Sheffield, 
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of  laith  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  BcnaeC,  of  Rother- 
haiA,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  tke 
Rev.  J.  Gilbert,  of  Nottiogham,  gave  the 
charge ;  the  Rev.  W.  Ecclca,  of  Hopton, 
preached  the  sermon  to  the  people.  Tim 
devotional  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Miniatesi  of  Sheffield  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

On  Wednesday,  April  4th,  the  Rev.  T. 
6.  Stamper,  late  Amistant  to  the  Rer.  A. 
Bongiasa,  of  Reading,  mid  ptevioaalj  n 
Student  nndcr  the  Tenerahle  Or.  Bogne, 
was  ordained  to  the   paatoml  office  at 
Uxhridge,  as  saccemor  to  the  Rer.  O. 
Redford,  now  of  Worcester ;  the  Rer.  J. 
Harrison,  of  Woobom,  commenced  with 
reading  and  prayer;  the  Rev.  A.  Ooogtam 
(in  the  aheenoe  of  the  Rev.  John  Morriaon, 
who  was  prevented  hy  a  heary  domcstie 
affliction  from  fulfilling  his  engagement) 
delirered  the  introductory  diacoune,  and 
aaked  the  nanal  questions ;  the  Rer.  Thoa. 
Jackaon,  of  Stockwell,  offbied  the  oidi* 
nation  prayer,  instead  of  Mr.  Donglasa, 
to  whom  the  introdnctory  disoonne  luul 
been  transferred.    The  Rer.  J.  Hunt,  of 
Chelmsford,  delirered  to  the  young  mini»- 
ter  a  most  appropriate  and  impressire 
chaige  from  1  Tim.  ir.  16 ;  the  Rer.  O. 
Clayton  preached  an  animated  and  striking 
eermon  to  the  people  from  Dent.  L  3&— 
«  Encourage  him ;"  the  Rer.  Dr.  Rippon 
concluded    by  prayer.      The    Rer.  Dr. 
Waugh    preached   in   the  erening  from 
Ezekiel  xlriii.  35,  and  the  Rer.  T.  Jm^ 
son  on  the  preceding  evening  from  DeoL 
riii.  2.    These    serrices   were   rery  ms. 
meron^ly  attended,    and   were  reiy  in- 
teresting and  impieuire. 

CHAPEL  OPEMKD. 

December  7,  n  neat  and  enlnrged 
chapel  wa  opened  for  religiona  won^ 
at  St.  Helen's,  in  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter. The  Rer.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Lirerpool, 
after  baring  delivered  a  dedicatory  and 
most  appropriate  addren,  preached  in 
the  morning,  and  the  Rer.  J.  Parsons, 
of  York,  in  the  erening.  On  the  nfteiu 
noon  and  erening  of  the  Lord's-daj  M^ 
lowing,  sermons  were  also  preached  on 
the  occasion  by  the  Rer.  W.  Vint,  tntor 
of  Airedale  College;  and  the  Rer.  W. 
Vint,  Jun.  of  St.  Hden's.  The  collection 
amounted  to  serenty  pounds.  Since  the 
establishment  of  this  dissenting  interest* 
one  hundred  and  serealeen  years  1mm 
relied  rourd.  During  this  period  only 
four  ministers,  beside  Mm  present  minialer, 
have  been  employed  in  this  field  of  la* 
hour— three  of  whom  preached  the  glad 
tidings  of  snhation  through  a  crucified 
Redeemer  for  more  than  a  century  of  time^ 
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commenced  the  service  by  The  present  appearances  are  truly  encoa* 

reading   the  Scriptures  and  prayer ;  the  raging.    The  congregation,  though  small, 

Rer.^  R.  W.  Hamilton,  Leeds,  delirered  Increases,  and  with  a  liberality  well  wor- 

the  introductory  discourse ;  the  R^r.  J.  thy  of  imitstion,  hare  raised  among  tiieni- 

Boden,  of  Sheffield,  received  the  confes^on  selves  for  the  erection  of  this  edBlce  oear 
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IVD  thoutuid  foaaAa,    A  fpirlt  of  reli-  detected  the  dniga,  sad  said,  "  Gilbert  is 

gioai  iaqidiy  also  appemrt  to  be  excited  a  worthy  fallow,  and  a  good  aoldier-;**' 

amoQg  tbe  people,  and  at  the  last  great  which    geocrous  commeodation  silenced 

day  d[  aecoants,  we  doubt  not  bnt  that  the  persecutors.    As  it  pleased  God  to 

of  Dumben  it  will  be  aaid,  iu  lefereoce  to  bleis  his  efforls  with  much  success,  a  small 

this  ZioD,  *'  that  they  were  bom  here."  chapel  was  erected  by  the  exertion  of  the, 

UFCKNT    DEATHS  "*^-    ^^'  G'»^0«.  "«  *770  J    SUd  ShOrtly 

RECENT  DEATHS.  ^j^^^^  ^^^  Heatiifield  House  was  corn- 
Died  OB  the  24th  of  March,at  Heathfield,  pleted,  his  noble  patron  gave  him  his  die* 
Sussex,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  the  charge  from  the  service. 
Rer.  GfioaoB  Gilbert,  the  founder,  and  The  Congregation  increasing,  another 
for  60  yeara  the  pastor  of  the  Dissenting  uid  nore  substential  mectiag-bouse  waa 
Society  in  that  pau:e.  built  in  1782.  Mr.  Gilbert's  itinerant 
ThU  venerable  man  must  be  classed  labours  were  peculiarly  useful.  He  intro- 
amongst  |bat  dlaUnguiabed  band  of  minis-  duced  the  Gospel  into  twelve  or  fourteen 
ten  who  were  raised  up  at  the  early  part  villages,  in  sereial  of  which  chapels  are 
of  laat  century,  from  the  humblest  walks  now  built,  and  pastors  ordained  arert>r» 
of  life,  to  be  eminenUy  useful  in  the  ganiicd  churchea.  About  1807,  he  be- 
church  of  Christ,  Brought  up  to  a  roc-  came  incapaciteted  for  preaching,  but  stilt 
cbanical  business  which  be  did  not  like,  reteined  the  pastoral  office,  which  he  re- 
be  entered  tiie  army,  as  a  private  in  Ge-  .jgned  in  1826.  On  the  »\h  of  March  h* 
neral  Elliot's  regiroentof  Light  Horse,  un*  ^a.  confined  to  his  bed,  and  though  he 
der  whom  he  served  for  three  years  upon  Buffered  much  pain,  yet  he  enjoyed  the 
the  Continent,  during  the  German  war,  and  consolations  he  had  so  long  dispensed  to 
waa  engaged  in  most  of  the  battles  fought  others,  and  his  end  was  peace. 
daring  that  period.  Preserred  amidst  im-  His  funeral  was  attended  by  an  inraieaso 
mioent  dangers,  he  returned  to  England  eoncourse  of  people,  and  the  pall  wae 
witii  the  H^meut,  which  was  quartered  at  borne  by  six  neighbouring  ministers.  The 
Shrewsbury.  Hers  he  married  the  daughter  Rct.  J.  N.  Goolty,  of  Brighton,  delivered 
of  A  Mr.  Wright,  for  whom  he  was  per-  an  oration  at  the  grave,  and  the  Rer.  C. 
Bitted  to  wosk  at  his  former  occupation.  Hyatt,  of  London,  at  Uie  partionlar  re* 
Shortiy  aAsr,  tiie  Light  Hone  were  or-  qaett  of  tiie  deceased,  made  many  years 
demd  to  Nottingham  to  quell  a  riot,  and  ainee,  preached  the  ftaoerer  sermon, 
whilst  in  thU  town  he  waa  proridentially  Though  uaeduoated  for  tiie  work  i» 
led  to  hear  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  whose  which  he  spent  his  life,  yet  many  Bonai>f 
termon  was  tiie  means  of  his  conversion,  Kterature  and  science  might  envy  bis  use- 
He  communicated  to  his  wife,  by  letter,  fnlneaa  and  hie  reward 
the  importent  change  which  bad  taken 

place  in  hia  views!   She,  in  all  the  ig«  Died  at  Plymouth,   April  6th,  in  the 

■orance  of  a  carnal  mind,  was  quite  uo«  74th  year  of  baa  age,  the  Rev.  Robkrt 

able  to  comprehend  many  parte  of  it,  aho  Hawkbr,  D.D.  Vicar  of  the  parish  of 

therefore  read  it  to  a  pious  female  friend*  Charlea,  Plymouth,  and  formerly  of  Mag- 

who,  in  the  gladneas  of  her  heart,  ej;«  dalea  Hall,  Oxford, 

cbiflied,  «  Mrs.  G-— .  yonr  husband  ia  %  This  Tenerable  man   was    minister  at 

new  creature."    She  then  explained  to  her  Pljrmouth  for   60   yearsy   during   whidt 

thoee  expressions  which  appeared  myste-  period  be  displayed  great  benevolence  ia 

rioDS,  and  it  pleased  God,  in  a  short  pe-  the  formation  of  several  charities,  un- 

nod,  to  lead  her  mind  also  to  a  beMertng  wearied  diligence  in  the  propagation  of 

reception  of  the  Gospel ;  and  thus  they  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  unaSscted  piety 

walked  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  in    the    discharge    of   his  varied  duties. 

meaoa  of  grace  to  Uieir  mutual  edification.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  chureh. 

The  regiment  was  now  ordered  to  London,  if  his  theological  sentimente  had  been  as 

and  their  commander.  General  Elliot,  aow  scriptural  as  his  life  waa  blameless. 

Lord  Ueathfield,  commenced  his  extensive  His  end  was  peculiarly  peaceful ;  bein^ 

impfOveoMnte  at  Heathfield  House,  Sos-  much  indisposed,  he  determined,  contrary 

sex.     Mr*  Gilbert  solicited  permiaaion,  at  to  the  advice  of  hia  medical  friends,  to  go 

thai  tine  not  opposed  to  the  dIscipKoe  of  to  TOtoess,  on  a  visit  to  a  beloved  daughter, 

the  army,  to  go  and  work  for  his  Lordship  Whilst  there,  his  strength  npidly  deeUned, 

at  the  mansfon.    Here,  amidst  viUagera  and  he,  therefore,  returned  to  his  home 

deplorably  ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  he  first  with  all  the  speed  his  weakness  would 

began  to  exhort  sinnen  to  **  torn  from  permit,  where  he  arrived  in  the  afternoon 

theiv  wicked  way  and  live."    Thih  much  of  Friday.    Having  retired,  he  called  hia 

offsaded  some  inOuential  men,  who  r»-  family  around  him,  to  whom  he  expounded 

solved,  if  possible,  to  remove  him.    Lord  the  let  chapter  of  Ephesians ;   when,  ap- 

Heathfield,  sliortiy  after,  gave  a  public  peering  fotigued,  he  reclined,  as  if  to  rest, 

dlaner  on  the  enclosnre  of  some  waste  tbey  still  waiting  around,  unconscious  of 

land*  aod'  then  the  qoeetiou  was  proposed  any  change ;  tli^  at  length  found  that  ho 

in  his  hearing,  <'  What  do  you  think  of  waa  dead.    But  of  the  positive  time  of 

this  oeuc  rvUgion  ?"  BSa  Lordship  iastimtiy  big  tranquil  c^spartore  they  were  ignorant. 
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April  9,  1827,  died,  Ibe  Rer.  Solo- 
mom  YouNo,  at  the  Baptist  Aadraiyy 
Stcfmcfy  after  a  lew  days  Uliiesay  in  the 
43ii  year  of  bit  age.  It  is  only  two  montfas 
sinee  we  annonnoed  Mr.  Young's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Theological  Tntorship  of  thia 
Institntion ;  and  most  aiBictife  and  myt- 
terioos  Is  the  conduct  of  Divine  Pron* 
denee  in  that  dispensation,  which  has  so 
soon  and  so  suddenly  remored  this  excel* 
lent  man  from  his  honourable  labours  on 
earthy  to  the  rest  and  rewards  of  heaven ! 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  memoir 
of  his  life,  for  some  fiitnre  number  of  this 
nagaaine ;  bnt  we  cannot  insert  the  notice 
of  his  death  without  adverting  to  the  dis- 
tinguished excellence  of  his  character,  and 
the  eminent  consolations  he  enjoyed  in 
the  immediate  prospect  of  his  departure. 
For  ouMj  yean  he  occupied  the  depart- 
tfieat  of  ClasMcal  Resident  Tutor ;  and  on 
the  veaignation  of  the  late  Theological 
Tutor,  he  was  chosen  to  occupy  that  va* 
cated  station.  His  general  intelligence,  his 
profound  classical  attainments,  his  ample 
•tores  of  knowledge,  bis  accurate  discrimi* 
nation,  especiallv  in  reference  to  metaphy* 
sical  science,  his  comprehensive  views  of 
Scriptural  Theology,— above  all,  the  happy 
combination  of  high  intellectual  endow* 
nents  with  moral  worth  and  spiritual  ele- 
ration,  pointed  out  the  late  Mr.  Young, 
to  all  capable  of  appreciating  his  excellent 
eics,  as  the  very  man  to  JiU  vrith  hmiaur  and 
dfideney  the  Pretideney  of  the  InttUution, 
He  was  a  man  of  eminent  suavity  and 
gentieness,  united  with  firmness  and  de- 
cision}  and  his  piety  waa  as  unaffected 
and  elevated  as  it  was  ardent  and  sincere. 
Rich  consolation  from  the  Lord  of  all 
grace  sustained  his  spirit  in  the  laat  con- 
flict; and  his  depsiture  was  not  only 
marked  by  the  composure  of  hope,  but  by 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  PAITH  !    HlS  "  SUU  Weut 

down  while  yet  it  was  noon !"— but  it  has 
arisen  in  a  more  genial  clime,  to  shine 


with  eternal  and  nnrlondcd  apHeadoar!-* 
His  remains  weie  interred  in  the  hmrpmg* 
groond  attached  to  the  Baptist  Chapd  at 
Old  Ford,  on  the  17th  of  April  i  and  tke 
ReB.  Dr»  fiewmgn  delivered  a  most  appio- 
priate  and  aflbctf  ng  address  on  the  occa- 
rion.  The  funeral  was  a  private  one,  but 
many  were  the  personal  and  minbterial 
Inends  of  the  deceased,  who  attended  on 
the  mournful  occasion.  The  funeral  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Thamn 
Griffin^  at  Hrescot  Street,  on  the  following 
Sabbatii,  April  22;  and  Discourses  were 
delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev, 
Jhomm  BUndell,  at  the  Academy  Chapel, 
and  at  Stepney  Meeting,  by  the  Rcsb 
JMeph  Fletcher.  Many  othor  ndmsters 
engaged  in  similar  services;  and  we  are 
persuaded,  that  few  have  been  the  in- 
stances of  mortality  that  have  prodnoed  a 
more  genera]  impression,  or  excited  a 
more  powerful  sympathy.  Mr.  Young  haa 
left  a  mourning  widow,  bnt  no  fiunily. 
MsT  "  the  Father  of  Mercies''  be  to  her 
**  the  God  of  all  comfort!" 

I>ied,  on  Saturday,  April  21st,  In  the 
87th  year  of  bis  age.  Jambs  Hamiltoh, 
M.  D.,  of  Artillery  Place,  Finsbny  Souare. 
He  was  the  fiuher  of  his  profession,  Mug 
the  most  aged  physician  in  the  metropolla. 
He  fiequentiy  engaged  as  a  local  preacher 
amongst  the  Wesleyan  Methodists;  and 
his  associations  and  friendship  were  witii 
the  people  of  Ood.  One  of  bis  daogfaten 
was  united  in  marriage  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
Parsons,  of  Leeds ;  the  excellent  and  la- 
mented mother  of  the  Rev.  Messis.  Jamea 
Parsons,  of  York,  and  Edward  Parsons, 
of  London.  For  his  professional  skill, 
his  affectionate  urbanity,  his  exemplanr 
piety,  and  the  extraordinary  fiicillty  with 
wUch  his  intellectual  resources  were  made 
to  bear  upon  religious  and  general  conrer- 
sation.  Dr.  H.  will  long  be  embalmed  in 
the  memory  of  hn  numerous  descendant^ 
and  very  extenrive  circle  of  friends. 
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We  are  compelled  to  defer  the  insertion  of  sevenl  interesting  original  letters,  poe- 
tical contributions,  short  notices,  and  articles  of  intelligence,  till  our  next. 

Oar  Correspondent  P.  will  percrive  that  his  paper  has  been  superseded  by  the  more 
Ml  reply  of  a  Ccngrtgationalut  to  Uberiat^ 

The  conduct  of  the  clerical  Magistrate  to  which  J^roc&iif  refers  affords  another  lllns- 
tration  of  the  impolicy  of  placing  intolerant  chnrdimen  In  the  commission,  the  aatho- 
rity  of  which  they  so  readily  abuse  for  tiie  purposes  of  petty  tyranny.  To  wkkhM 
pmreekial  relirf  from  the  poor,  rimply  because  they,  or  their  cnildren,  attend  a  Disscntinf 
chapel,  is  doubtiess  illegal,  and  such  conduct  may  be  snocessinlly  resisted.  Let  our 
poor  MendB  act  firmly  on  their  principles,  regardless  of  these  paltiy  threats,  and  abonld 
the  Reverend  and  Wcr$hipful  Gentieman  attempt  to  execute  them,  let  ParodtmB  promptly 
address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilks,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Protestant  Society  for  Pro- 
tection of  Religions  Uberty,  Flnsbofy  Squ«re»  and  adfice  and  awiitance  will  be 
speedily  afforded. 
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AUTHENTIC  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH  IN  CHINA. 

(CSratmucd  fttm  page  233.) 

Thb  overthrow  of  Cardinal  Tour-  and  strong  decree ;    but  It  was 

Don  was  of  no  use  towards  the  not  strong  enough  to  humble  the 

recovery  of  the  Jesuitical  cause ;  mighty  Jesuits.     Extensive  as  the 

it  rather  inflamed  matters  more,  papal  power  is,  it  cannot  reach 

The  Pope,  before  he  leceived  ad-  them  at  the  Court  of  Pekin,  in  the 

vice  of  the  imprisonment  of  Tour-  Emperor  of  China's  Palace**  The 

non,  had  approved,  and  in  every  decree  was  immediately  sent  to 

respect  confirmed  bis  injunction,  ihe  Bishop  of  Pekin,  who 


It  was  therefore  necessary  to  carry  at  the  city  Linsingteou*  and  he 
on  the  same  measure.  The  holy  was  ordered  forthwith  to  cause  it 
office  assembled  on  the  twenty-fifth  to  be  delivered  to  the  Jesuits.  It 
of  September,  in  the  year  1710,  in  arrived  towards  the  end  of  the 
presence  of  the  Pope,  and  came  year  171Ss  and  in  January  1714, 
to  a  new  resolution,  or  rather  con-  the  Bishop  dispatched  his  Vicar- 
firmed  and  approved  that  formerly  General  Cnarles  Castorani,  a  Fran- 
made.  They  rejected  the  appeal  ciscan  monk,  to  deliver  it  into  the 
to  the  Pope,  with  which  the  Je-  hands  of  the  Court  Jesuits.  Cas- 
suits  in  Chma  had  warded  off  the  torani  executed  his  commusion 
Cardioal's  injunction ;  and  de-  with  great  humility,  and  was  ra- 
creed,  that,  without  farther  excep-  ceived  with  extraordinary  taso« 
tioB  or  objection,  the  judgment  lence.  They  told  him  without 
passed  in  the  year  1704,  and  the  ceremony,  that  if  he  should  pre- 
injunction  of  Cardinal  Tournon  sume  to  read  this  decree,  or  any 
should  remain  in  full  force.  They  way  to  divulge  it,  they  woula 
prohibited  besides,  under  the  most  complain  of  him  to  the  Emperor, 
severe  ecclesiastical  penalties,  the  He  understood  their  meaning,  and 
publication  of  any  books  or  pam-  having  no  ambition  of  martyrdom, 
pblets  concerning  the  Chinese  ce-  retired  privately,  well  satbfied 
remonies,  and  declared  previously,  with  experiencing  no  other  effect 
that  aH  such  as  should  appear  of  their  resentment,  but  coa- 
from  the  press,  should  be  ranked  tempt  f 
among    the    list    of    prohibited  The   Jesuits    invented   various 

books.*    This  seems  to  be  a  clear    — ~z 31 1 — ,.   ^  ,.  . 

: •  The  present  Pope  in  his  bull  Just 

*  The  title  of  this  decree  runs  thus  e  menUooed  complains  tbns  i  '*  Nee  decie- 

'*  DeclanUio  super  omoimoda  ac  lOTiola*  torn  bujusmodi  ad  dUficUes  animos  tab« 

Uli  responsomqi.  alil^  in  emak  rititam  jiciendos  Talnit. 

sen  eeremomaniiA  Sinensiam  a  sacr4  cod-  t  Caroli  Castorani  Not«  et  Obierrs* 

gregatione  datomm,  et  tL  sanctissimo  ap-  tiones  in  Bnllam   BenedictI  XIV.  snnm 

probatorum    com    aiiis   ordinationibas/'  ceremonias  et  ritns  Sinieos,  p.  35.    «<  Noa 

The  prsaent  P6pe  has  inserted  it  enUre  in  tine  mei  injnrilb,*'  says  he,  <«  ad  pr»dic« 

his  last  bull, «« Ex  quo  Bifl|;vlari,"  &e.  tnm  Dominttm  Episoopnm  redivl." 
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apologies  Cor  this  fresh  instance    mention,  bacl  presumed  Ip  invali* 


of  disobedience.  But  it  .was  at 
iengih  determined  at  Rome,  to 
disregard  their  pretences  and 
humble  their  pride.  Clement  the 
Eleventh  was  so  {tfovoked  upon 
the  first  news  of  this  obstinate  re- 
bellion of  bis  beloved  sons,  as  he 
calls  them,  that  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  celebrated  bull 
£x  iUa  die.  It  was  drawn  up 
with  expedition,  and  issued  out  on 
the  nineteenth  of  March,  in  the 
next  year,  1715.  *  This  famous 
bull  answers  in  Asia  to  the  same 
Pope's  bull  Unigeniius  in  Europe. 
The  former  controverted,  the  lat- 
ter defended  by  the  Jesuits;  the 


date  .the  last  decree  of  the  holy 
See,  clear  and  limited  as  it  was. 
To  obviate  at  once  and  for  ever 
this  unaccountable  insolence,  he 
commands,  in  the  strongest  terms 
a  Pope  is  capable  .of,  all  the 
clergy  in  China,  and  the  monks 
in  particular,  under  pain  of  that 
excommunication,  which  none  but 
the  Poper  himself  can  remit,  ex- 
cept in  the  hour  of  death,  strictly 
to  observe  as  sacred,  the  decrees 
hitherto  passed  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  ordinance  of  the  Cardinal 
Tournon,  and  under  no  pretence 
whatever  to  transgress  them.  With 
the  same  rigour  and  caution  he  en* 


Corner  proved  the  source  of  great    joins  all  ecclesiastics,  who  should 


confusion  among  the  Papists  in 
Asia,  the  latter  in  Europe.  Both 
have  been  the  occasion  of  an  ex- 
pense, trouble,  and  detriment  te 
the  Papal  See,  of  w4iieh  it  is  not 
easy  toforetel  the  end.  Never  was 
Pope  so  unfortunate  in  his  bulls 
ms  Clement  the  Eleventh.  The 
constitution  Ex  Ula  die  ^  in  some 
measure  a  contrast  to  that  called 
Unigenitus.  It  redresses,  as  it 
were,  by  its  zeal  against  the  lax 
and  indulgent  maxims  of  the  Je- 
cuits,  all  the  grievance  occa- 
sioned by  the  constittttion  Uni- 
geniiuSt  which  fevoured  them  and 
their  doctrine.  Hence  the  Jesuits 
«ro  as  nmch  offended  at  the  for* 
mer,  as  the  Jansenists  at  the  latter. 
The  Pope. begins  with  reciting  M 
-that  had  been  done  in  the  Chinese 
controrefsy.  Next  he  sets  forth^ 
with    expressions    of   giief,    the 


be  sent  to  China,  and  other  Asiatic 
countries,  to  take  an  oath  to  obey 
his  commands  wi^outany  reserve, 
and  that  no  person  whatever  should 
be  admittea  to  the  lowest  office, 
without  having  previously  taken 
this  oath.  To  secure  the  observa- 
tion of  it  more  more  strongly,  the 
oath  was  not  only  to  be  taken 
«tv^  Moe,  but  to  be  subscribed  by 
every  ecclesiastic,  and  the  oaths 
thus  subscribed  were  all  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  holy  office  at 
Rome.  In  the  last  place  the  Pope 
commands,  with  the  highest  die- 
gree  of  Caution  and  severity,  that 
no  ancient  indulgences,  no  general 
or  particular  rights  and  privileges, 
no  tradition,  no  evasions,  whe&er 
already  invented,  or  thereafter  to 
be  invented,  should  avail  in  the 
least  against  these  coostttutions, 
and  that  they  should  remain   in 


«ia«y  artlul  inventions,  wherewith    force  a«  an  eternal  and  irrevocable 
the  Jesuits,   whom   he  does  not    iaw.    It  was  concluded  with  an 

express  order,  that  this  hull  should 


*  It  is  intitled  thusi  «  Clemealit 
Ptftt  XL  Pneoeptum  Mper  omnimoda, 
sbsoluta,  Integra  et  inTiolabili  obaenra- 
liooe  eorum,  qttm  aI'iAi  A  Saoctitate  sua 
in  causa  rituum  sea  ceremonisniin  Sinea- 
/ium  decieta  focniiit:  cnm  rcjeclionc  <pia* 
mmciioqQe  raUonnm,  aeu  ezcnsationum 
ad  ejusmodi  decretonim  ezecntioDem  de- 
danmdaBi  allatarntf,  ac  pncscriptioDe 
formvhb  }iiniDeiiti  per  MiMiooarios  illa- 
rom  paitinm  pnBsantes^tiutaroi  hac  iq 
re  prKslsadL*^ 


be  sent  and  notified  to  all  the 
<^l®rgy,  and  especially  to  the  Je- 
suits. It  is  needless  to  recite  the 
oath  at  large.  The  juror  was  to 
oblige  hifuself  exactly,  absolutely, 
inviolably,  and  without  any  eva- 
sion,  to  obey  the  buil,^  and  ae- 

*  Exactc,  abiolot^,  iarioMiiaer  ct 
sbiqae  ulla  teigavsensUoM. 
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knowledge  UmMlfwoftby,  IB  case    llie  bull  back  to  hie  bisbopi  and 


of  dieobedieaee,  of  the  penUkieat 
there  tbreateoed.  There  is  aot 
oae  among  all  the  decrees  of  the 
biskope  erf  Rone  so  accurately 
aad  caotionsly  worded,  or  so  ml- 
antely  guarded  against  every  pos-* 
sible  exception  and  eTasion.  The 
lawyers*  who  prepared  it,  ex- 
hansted  tkeir  whole  stock  of  such 
words,  as  might  be  effectual  to 
disarm  those  men  that  study  to 


not  dace  to  divulge  it  any  mther.  ^ 
This  secured  only  the  capital 
against  the  thaodering  bnfl;  to 
defeat  the  teiror  of  it  in  the  rest  of 
the  empire,  his  Imperial  Majesty 
by  a  severe  edict  aotified  to  all 
Papists,  that  he  would  imme* 
diately  banish  Uiem  from  his  do* 
miaions,  and  cause  their  Chinese 
converts  to  be  put  to  death  with« 
out  distinction,  if  they  paid  more 


transgress    under   the   colour   of    regard  to  the  Pope  than  to  him. 


law. 

An  English  ship  carried  over 
this  terrible  bull  to  China,  and  it 
was  dispersed  amongst  the  Romish 
clergy  of  the  empire,  before  the 
Jesuits  knew  of  its  arrival.  Had 
these  been  earlier  apprized  of  it, 
the  Emperor  would  probably  have 
seat  a  coimtermana  to  meet  and 
annni  it.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  obedience  to  the  Pope's 
order,  to  present  it  to  them,  and 
notify  it  in  their  cbutches  at  Pe- 
kin.  This  was  the  ruin  of  the  bull. 
Honest  Castoraoi,  by  his  bishop's 
eoirasand,  undertook  this  danger- 
oas  office,  and  unfortunately  for 
himself  executed  it  with  success. 
He  arrived  at  Pekin  on  the  fifth 
of  November  in  1710,  and  on  the 
same  day,  without  aay  previous 
notice  to  the  Jesuits,  reaa  the  de- 
cree he  was  charged  with,  in  three 
of  their  churches.  Bat  he  was- ill 
rewarded  for  his  pains.  On  the 
third  day  after  his  arrival,  an 
officer  of  state,  by  the  Emperor's 
order,  caused  him  to  be  fettered 
with  a  chain  of  extraordinary 
weight  and  strength  at  his  neck, 
hands,  and  feet,  and  thus  loaded 
to  be- thrown  into  a  dungeon,  as  a 
traitor  who  had  dared  to  introduce 
foreign  laws  into  the  empire.  His 
troubles  lasted  seventeen  months. 
Sometimes  he  was  indulged  with 
a  certain  degree  of  liberty,  and 
again  shut  up  in  close  confine- 
ment, sometimes  sent  to  Canton, 
and  then  recalled  to  Pekin.  At 
last  he  obtained  his  liberty,  upon 
condition    that  he    should   carry 


and  attempted  to  execute  Ro- 
mish laws.  And  these  menaces 
were  not  merely  verbal.  Tt  ap« 
peared  in  some  places,  that  the 
government  was  in  earnest,  and 
would  not  suffer  itself  lo  be  in- 
sulted with  impunity.  \ 

The  Jesuits,  who  were  the  ori- 
ginal founders  of  this  and  much 
more  mischief,  lamented  it  no  less 
than  those  who- felt  the  weight  of 
it  They  complained  heavily  in 
their  writings  and  conversation, 
that  the  Court  ai  Rome  was  under 
the  infiuence  of  persons  neither 
discreet  nor  experieaced,  that 
bulls  were  transmitted  to  China, 
which  tended  to  desolate  the 
Lord's  vineyard.  "  When  will 
his  Holiness,"  said  they,  «  and 
our  enemies  who  nnsiead  him, 
awake  and  learn  discretion  ?  Not, 
it  ia  to  be  feared,  till  they  find  it 
too  late.  We  wash  our  hands; 
we  have  delivered  our  souls  from 
the  burden.  Let  the  blood  of  the 
poor  Christians  in  China,  whom 
this  huW  perhaps  will  bring  to  a 
fatal  end,  fall  upon  the  councils 
who  dictated  it.  We  have  done 
our  utmost  to  soften  the  Emperor^s 
resentment.  We  have  implored 
and  entreated  him.  But  he  b  in- 
exorable in  matters  that  affect  the 
ancient  fundamental  laws  of  the 


9» 


empire. 

These  complaints,  however,  did 
not  exempt  the  Jesuits  from  the 
duty  of  obeying   the    bull,    and 

■    ■III    I   ^mm^mi'mm  w^m^mimmm  i        i  ^— ^^ 

•  CMtoraai  nota  in  BuUftm  Bene- 
dieti  XIV.  Sect.  ii.  p.  55,  Ae* 

2o2 
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every  precept  it  contained.  The  The  consternation  occasioned  at 
subjects  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Je*  Rome,  by  this  unexpected  and 
suits  as  much  as  any,  are  obliged  disagreeable,  news  from  China, 
to  submit  to  his  ordinances,  though  may  be  easily  imagined.  It  was 
all  the  kiuffs  and  infidels  upon  now  apparent,  that  all  orders  and 
earth  should  oppose  them.  The  constitutiona  would  be  vain,  and 
supremacy  he  assumes,  as  vice-  the  Jesuits  prove  invincible,  no- 
gerent  of  Christ,  would  be  merely  less  the  Emperor  could  be  gained, 
titular  indeed,  if  the  laws  and  me-  and  a  protection  obtained  for  the 
naces  of  heathen  kings  had  power  obnoxious  bull  from  him.  The 
to  annul  and  invalidate  his  aposto-  Pope  therefore  resolved  to  send  a 
lical  precepts.  The  Jesuits  there-  legation  to  the  Emperor,  to  en- 
fore,  not  knowing  how  to  paiUate  treat  him,  that  he  would  permit 
their  disobedience  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  to  observe  his  bulL 
the  Emperor,  resolved  to  seek  for  The  legate  was  Charles  Anthony 
some  subterfuge  in  the  bull  itself.  Mezzabarba,  a  Milanese,  who 
But  this  seemed  impossible  to  died  Bishop  of  Lodi  some  years 
find  in  a  decree  penned  with  ago.  His  Holiness  created  him 
so  much  caution  and  subtlety.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  add 
as  this  Ex  iUa  die.  B^wever,  lustre  and  dignity  to  his  commis- 
Jesuitical  sagacity  surmounts  all  sion.  He  embarked  at  Lisbon^ 
difficulties.  The  evasion,  which  March  26, 1720,  landed  at  Macao, 
the' bull  itself  wilt  not  afford,  is  September  the  twenty-vixth  of  the 
discovered  in  the  title.  It  was  same  year,  and  re-embarked  for 
inscribed,  P^oomtiMi  lie  onmtmodi,  Europe,  with  the  body  of  his  pre* 
'&c  This  single  word  furnished  decessor  Cardinal  Tonrnon,  on  the 
the.  Jesuits  wi&  all  they  wanted,  thirteenthof  December,  1721.  It 
''Aprecsp#,''saidthey,''isnobio.  is  not  above  eight  or  nine  years 
ThePopehimself  cailshis  bullno  ago,  since  the  "world  has  had  • 
more  than  a  fteeept.  Undoubt-  circumstantial  account  of  his  ne- 
edly  a  precept  from  him  claims  gotiations,  sufferings,  and  dangers, 
the  most  profound  respect;  but  published  by  his  direction.  The 
it  is  not  an  indisputable  article  of  editor  was  P.  Viani,  his  confessor 
faith  which  must  be  implicitly  and  fellow-traveller.*  All  that  was 
acquiesced  in.  We  are  therefore  known  of  his  success  before  that 
not  bound  tenaciously  to  adhere  time  was,  that  he  had  conducted 
to  this  bull.^  This  artifice  of  himself  with  more  prudence,  aifd 
theirs  will  appear  like  a  piece  of  therefore  met  with  better  treat* 
slander.  But  it  is  attested  by  a  ment  than  Toumon,  and  that  he 
hand  of  great  authority  in  the  in  some  measure  explained  and 
present  case,  of  the  highest  autho-  softened  the  bull  of  Clement  the 
rity  to  the  Jesuits  themselves.  The  "' 

present  Pope  Benedict  the  Four-  *  Ittorie  delle  cow  operate  nelU  Cfatna 

teenth  is  my  author,  and  to  obviate  Ja  Monrtgnor  Gio-Ambrodo  Mezsabarba. 

II    ,      ,  .  <^         Ai.-     L     J     T  1.  ratriarca  d'AIeasandna,  Legato  Aposto- 

all  doubts  on  tbis  bead,  I  have  Hco,  in  queir  Impero  ct  dl  preseste  Va*. 

quoted    his    own    words    fn    the  coto  de  Lodi.    ScritU  dal  Padre  Vianl 

note.  *  s°<>  Confeatore  e  Compagno  nella  predelta 

Legazioae.     Open  data  adeaao  Ui  prioui 

■  Tolta  aUa  luce.  la  Parigu  Appreno  Moosa 

•  Hia  words  in  tbe  ball  &  muo  ringidm,  Briaaion.  1739.*'    Though  the  title  dates 

ftc.  are  theae :  **  Nthilomimis  inobedieDtes  it  from  Paris,  the  book  was  withost  doubt 

et  captiofi  bominea  ezactam  ejoidein  Con«  printed  priTalely  in.  Italy.   A  laige  estract 

•tjtationis  (Clcmentii  XL)  obaenrantlam  of  it  may  be  aeen  in  the  Bibliotbeqaa 

se  effugere  poase  patarunt,  bx  RATieifB,  raiaonnte,  Tom.  xxt.  P.  i.  p.  101,  and  P.  ii« 

QUOD  ILLA  PRXCEPTi  TiTULUM  PsaFERT,  p.  326.     See  lUcewlie  P.  Norbert'a  Me- 

quasi  vero   non  indiH6lubilis  legis,  led  moires  siir  lea  MiasioniOrientalcs,  Ton.  11, 

jprvcepti  mere  ccd^wtici  vim  hsberrt*  p.  256,  ^c, 
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Keyenth  according  to  the  humour  and  menaces.  But  he  was  entirely 
of  the  Jesuits.  Indeed,  the  choice  disappointed  in  the  principal  sub- 
of  him  was  more  judicious  than  ject  of  bis  legation.  The  Emperor 
that  of  the  Cardinal.  Mezzabarba  subscribed  the  bull,  in  red  ink, 
was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  with  his  Ci,  that  is,  his  authori- 
and  quick  apprehension,  perfectly  tatiTe  declaration  concerning  it. 
knew  the  world,  possessed  all  the  "  The  bull,''  says  he,  **  in  my 
art  and  finesse  or  an  Italian,  was  opinion  concerns  only  the  common 
never  disconcerted  in  the  most  Europeans,  and  does  not  at  all 
sudden  circumstances  of  danger,  affect  the  great  and  venerable 
and  always  deliberated  before  he  doctrine  of  the  Chinese.  It  con- 
spoke.  Without  departing  in  the  tains  many  absurdities  and  false- 
least  from  his  dignity,  he  paid  iill  hoods,  and  the  best  step  we  ci^n 
the  respect  due  to  the  person  of  the  take  to  put  a  final  end  to  these 
Emperor,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  disputes,  b,  to  prohibit  the  Euro- 
seal  against  the  Jesuits,  expressed  peans  from  preaching  their  law  in 
marks  of  reverence  to  him  as  so^  our  empire."  The  Legate  had  no- 
vereign  of  the  country,  and  to  his  thing  farther  to  solicit,  but  leave 
substitutes.  The  Emperor  received  to  return  to  Europe,  and  inform 
him  most  graciously,  and  gave  his  Holiness  of  the  Emperor's 
frequent  audience.    But  not-  opinion  and  resolution.     He  con- 


withstanding  the  honours  that  were  tinued  to  be  variously  mortified 
shown  him,  he  was  in  continual  for  some  time,  both  by  the  Jesuits 
fear  and  danger  of  hb  life.  He  and  at  court,  and  was  at  last  per- 
complains  in  his  pastoral  letter,  of  mitted  to  depart, 
wbicn  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  He  was  detained  at  Macao  six 
to  take  notice,  that  his  residence  montlis  after  his  return  from  Fe- 
in China  was  attended  with  fear  kin.  Part  of  this  time  he  spent 
and  trembling,  because  he  knew  in  writing  that  celebrated  pastoral 
not  how  to  speak  the  wisdom  of  letter  to  the  Romish  clergy  in 
this  world.*  And  indeed  he  might  China,  to  which  alone  may  be 
probably  have  found  it  difficult  to  attributed  all  the  praise  conferrad 
escape  imprisonment,  or  perhaps  on  him  by  Du  Halde  and  the  rest 
even  deatn,  had  he  not,  in  his  of  the  Jesuits.  This  piece  con- 
greatest  extremity,  signified  to  the  tains  the  eight  indulgences  or 
Jesuits  the  powers  he  had  to  mo-  limitations  of  the  bull,  Exiila  die, 
derate  the  oonoxious  bull  by  some  &c.  under  the  protection  of  which 
&voQrable  explanations.  He  was  the  Jesuits  have  for  some  time  past, 
never  admitted  to  an  audience  at  without  hindrance  or  molestation, 
court  without  some  bitter  morti-  violated  it.  I  beg  leave  briefly 
fieation.  Cam-hi  was  lively,  in-  to  relate  the  history  of  these  in- 
genious, and  much  disposed  to  dulgences  from  the  words  of  the 
raillery.  He  frequently  made  his  present  Pope  Benedict  the  four- 
sport  of  the  pope,  the  legate,  the  teenth,  who  hath  repealed  them, 
bull,  apd  the  Romish  faith  itself.  Whilst  Mezzabarba  was  at 
Sometimes  he  spoke  with  warmth  Rome,  preparing  for  his  voyage, 
of  Toumon,  Maigrot,  and  the  some  doubts  and  queries,  con- 
other  opponents  of  his  friends  the  cerning  the  delivery  of  this  bull, 
Jesuits.  Mezzabarba  was  obliged  had  been  laid  before  two  persons, 
to  be  cautious  and  respectful  in  who  had  resided  long  in  China, 
his  answers  to  the  Emperor's  jests  These  two  were  probably  Jesuits. 
•  onu  «o«  M^ni^nfiLfn  hn4-  ^mrnn  w  '^^^  ^^P®  meutious  ucither  their 
coU  foimns,  in  timon  ct  tremora  multo  n?mf»»  ««/  w^ir  order.  He  seems 
f^inm  spud  tos.  displeased  at  th?m,  yet  studies  to 


SM  Auikeniie  Menwin  of  the  [li 

conceal  his  ditpleasure.   They  de*  word,  and  insisted,  when  he  cave 

lirered  in  an  answer  to  die  queries  to  Macao,  upon  .his  (M^rforminff 

and   doubu   proposed   to   them,  the  promise  made  at  Pekin.   Had 

The  answer  was   sent   after   the  he    declined    it,  he   might  have 

Legate^  who  was  then  departed,  met   with    the    fate  of   his  pre* 

that  he  might  make  use  of  it  at  decessor,  and  ended  his  days  n  a 

his    discretion,    as    the    circnm-  prison.    Benedict  the^  fourteenth 


stances  of  times  and  afiairs  should  plainly  declares,  that  he  was  toiw 

require.      The    Pope    expresses  tared  into  a  compliance  with  their 

himself  with  the   utmost  reserre  requests.* 

and  obscurity.  He  seems  afraid  His  pastoral  letter  to  the  Ro* 
to  divulge  the.  secret  of  these  aiish  clergy  in  China,  which  was 
queries  and  answers.  But  it  is  dated  at  Macao,  November  4, 
easy  to  discern  his  meaning  with-  1721,  begins  with  a  loud  an^f 
out  uncommon  sagacity.  The  heavy  complaint  of  the  sufieriags 
Jesuits, '  who  apprehended  great  ftftd  anxieties  he  underwent  in 
danger  from  a  fresh  Legation  to  China.  Then  follows  a  moving 
China,  took  care,  by  their  connex*  exhortation  to  the  clergy  to  be 
ions  at  Rome,  to  procure  a  person  studious  of  peace,  and  obedient 
who  might  raise  certain  casuistical  to  the  commands  dF  the  holy  See. 
dificulties  and  queries  concerning  **  These  commands,*  adds  his, 
the  bull,  and  to  nave  the  decision  **  are  contained  id  the  Pope's 
thereof  left  to  their  brethren  or  hull,  and  I  neither  can,  nor  will, 
friends.  It  is  easy  to  conjecture  *n  the  least  invalidate  their  force.* 
both  the  doubts  and  the  answers  But  as  doubts  had  arisen  concern* 
from  Mezzabarba's  indulgences,  hig  several  Chinese  customs,  be 
After  this,  methods  were  used  to  desires  to  take  notice  of  some  few 
persnade  the  Pope,  that  it  would  particulars,  which  may  be  tole^ 
be  advisable  to  send  both  answers  rated.  First,  he  permits  the  Chi« 
and  queries  after  the  Legate,  with  >cse  Christians  to  nang  up  in  their 
full  powers  to  make  use  of  them  houses,  tables  with  the  names  of 
In  case  of  necessity,  and  mitigate  their  ancestors  inscribed,  and  to 
the  severity  of  the  bull.  The  Pope  nake  use  thereof,  provided  a  de* 
however,  was  cautious  enough,  daration  be  afixed  to  them,  and 
neither  to  confirm,  nor  add  to  this  they  be  guarded  against  super- 
writing:  Hence,  as  Benedict  the  stitton.  In  the  next  place,  he 
fourteenth  urges,  ibe  Apostolical  permits  all  such  ceremonial  ho- 
See  retained  a  right,  either  to  ap-  nours  to  the  deceased,  in  use 
prove  or  condemn  the  contents  among  the  Chinese,  as  are  free 
thereof,  as  should  seem  good  and  from  superstition  and  even  from 
expedient.  Mezzabarba  was  very  the  imputation  of  it.  He  permits, 
unwilling  to  produce  this  secret  ia  the  third  place,  the  honour 
part  of  his  commission.  He  in-  paid  to  Confucius,  so  far  as  the 
sisted,  as  long  as  he  could,  with  same  is  political,  and  particularly 
vehemence,  upon  the  reception  deems  it  lawful  to  bum  incense, 
end  observatien  of  the  bull  with-  light  candles,  and  place  meats  be- 
out  reserve  or  limitation.  But  fore  the  tables,  upon  which  only 
when  he  was  so  closely  beset  both  his  name  was  written,  and  an  ex- 
l>y  die  court  and  the  Jesuits,  as  planatory  declaration  annexed, 
lo  be  in  danger  of  his  life,  his  fears  His  fourth  indulgence  permils  in- 
prevailed,  and  incited  him  to  con-  cense  and  lights  to  be  offered  at 
Wthat  he  had  an  o^^^^  .  ,„  IS.  ^^U  ^  p^^„  l„^„^^ 
Pope  to  mitigate  matters  m  some  «i  comttm  Iserit  lo  poblicMS  cmittcie 
respects.    They  took  him  at  his  permianoncs  oc(o« 
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faaenls,  proTided  only  that  a  of  gome  prudeat  m^ii  abaled  the 
aole  be  deiivered  in,  ezplaiaiBf  Ttoieace  of  this  flam^,  which  how^ 
the  true  intention  of  the  person    ever  they  were  not^able  totally  to 


offering  them.  Next  he  permits 
Christians  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  tables  of  Confucius  and 
the  forefathers*  and  even  before 
the  coffins  of  their  own  kindred. 
In  the  sixth   place,  he  .  indulges 


extinguish.  The  Pope  cooMiand- 
ed  the  General  of  the  Order  to 
recal  all  hb  Jesuits  fr6m  China, 
that  the  refractory  might  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment, 
and  forbad  the   increase   of  the 


them    in   offering   in    honour   of  society  by  new  members,  till  far* 

the  deceased,  at  their  coffins  and  ther   notice    from    him.*      What 

tablets,  sweetmeats,  fruito,  flesh,  could  t>e  done  in  these  circum- 

and  other  meats,  provided  it  be  stances?    There  was  but  one* ex* 

done    without   any  prejudice   to'  pedient  left,  the  promise  of  obe* 

the  faith.    From  this  he  proceeds  oience,  and  they  bad  the  comfort, 

to    tolerate    all    prostration,    on  in  the  mean  while,  of  hoping  that 

New-yearVday    as    well    as    at  time  would  extricate  them  from 

other    times,    before    that    table  this  great  distress.    Their  hopes 

which  is  called  Koteu.    Lastly,,  were  gratified  soqner  than  could 

he  permits  lights  and  iucense  be-  be  expected.  ^  The  death  of  Inno« 

fore  these  tables,  and  dbhes  of  cent  vacated  the  See  of  Rome, 

meat  to  be  served  up  at  graves.  and  relieved  the  anxious  Jesuits. 

The  Jesuits  coula  have  wished  His  successor,  Benedict  the  fouiv 


fior  no  more,  and  more  could  not 
be  done  to  defeat  and  in?alidate 
the  bull.  The  Legate  was  sensi- 
ble of  this,  and  being  unwilling  to 
expose  the  Pope,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  decree  to  all  the  world, 
added,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
letter,  a  strict  injunction  to  all 
eccksiastlcs  in  China,  to  the  Je- 
suits in  particular,  under  pain  of 
exconunnnication,  not  to  translate 
this  letter  either  into  the  Chinese 
or  Tartar  tongue,  nor  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  any  but  those  who 
came  in  the  office  of  missionariies 
to  China.  The  indulgences  con- 
tained in  this  piece  could  not  be 
entirely  withheld  from  the  people, 
but  the  clergy  were  charged  to 
dispense  them  cautiously,  and  re- 


teenth,  the  present  Pope,  proved 
much  more  tractable.  He  ius 
cepted  every  promise  that  was 
inade  him ;  the  Jesuits  recovered 
their  former  situation,  and  the 
affairs  of  China,  in  which  the  con» 
(idence  of  his  holiness  did  not  find 
their  account,  lay  dormant  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Whilst  these  matters  were  trans- 
acting at  Rome,  the  Church  in 
China  lost,  in  the  person  of  her 
Protector,  all  her  tranquillity  and 
happinesf.  The  great  Emperor 
Cam-bi,  the  patron  and  disciple 
of  the  Jesuits,  especially  those  of 
France,  di^  on  the  twentieth  of 
December,  1722,  and  before  his 
decease  placed  the  crown,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish,   upon  the 


serve  them  for  the  highest  exi-    head  of  Yong-Tching,  his  fourth 

son.  The  Emperors  of  China 
have,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Empire,  a  right  to  elect  for  a 


gency. 

At  Mexzabarba's  return  to 
Rome,  Clement  the  eleventh  was 
deceased.  Innocent  the  thirteenth 
succeeded  him.  The  new  elected 
Pope  was  enraged  at  the  Legate's 
report  of  his  fruitless  negociations, 
of  his  perils  and  suffering?.  In 
the  first  heat  of  his  resentment  he 
resolved  to  abolish  the  society  of 
Jesuits.      But  the  remonstrances 


successor  from  among  their  sons» 
lym  who  seems  best  qualified  for 
a  wise  and  happy  reign.  The 
Jesuits,  by  their  power  over  the 
heart  of  Cam-hi,  had  contributed 
not    a   little  to    the    election  of 

*  Joamal  Univcnel,  Tom.  riL  p.  460. 
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Yone-Tchiog.     He    had    disco-  preveDt  any  farther  exercise  of  their 

vered  so  early  aa  inclination  to  function.    Some  time  after»  they 

them,  and  to  the  Christian  cause,  were  yet  closer  confined,  upon  his 

that  they  formed  better  hopes  of  being  informed,  that  they  conti- 

liim,  than  of  all  the  othef  sons  of  nued  to  discharge  their  duty  in 

the  emperor.     But  they  became  private.     At   length  all  b^t  the 


seinsiblQ  of  their  mistake  as  soon 
as  he  mounted  the  throne.  His 
people  admired  in  him  all  the 
go6d  qualities  of  his  father,  except 
his  partiality  to  the  Jesuits  and 
their  faith.  Yong-Tching  con* 
tanned  to  esteem  them,  and'  re- 
tliined  them  at  court  and  in  pay, 
as  ingenious  artists,  painters, 
watchmakers,  astronomers,  geo- 
metricians, and  physicians.  But 
he   neither  admitted   them   to    a 

share  of  his  political  cares,  nor  of  apologize  for  their  persecuted 
his  time,  nor  of  his  affection,  brethren.  But  the  only  answer 
They  remained  in  his  palace,  but  they  had  was  a  gracious  repulse, 
in  no  other  condition,  than  that  of  and  they  were  forced  to  acquiesce 
mechanics  and  officers,  kept  for    in  a  connivance   for  themselves^ 


Jesuits,  who  resided  at  Pekin, 
were  banished  to  the  little  town 
of  Macao,  which  is  ip  some  mea- 
sure subject  to  the  Portuguese, 
and  lies  on  the  sea-coasts,  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  empire.  The 
Jesuits,  as  their  sole  dependence 
was  not  upon  preaching,  readinjg 
mass,  or  hearing  confession,  su£ 
fered  least  by  this  dreadful  storm, 
and  took  all  opportunities  to  soften 
the    Emperors    displeasure,    and 


certain  purposes  of  convenience 
and  amusement.  This  gave  en* 
couragement  to  those  among  the 
Chinese,  who  had  been  obliged 
in  the  late  reign  to  stifle  their  dis- 
like of  the  Christians  and  their 
faith.  The  Emperor  hearkened 
wjth  attention  to  all  their  repre- 
sentations. He  unexpectedly  re- 
pealed the  edict  published  by  hb 
father  in  favour  of  the  Christian 
religion,  .prohibited  his  subjects 
from  embracing .  the  law  oi  the 
Europeans,  and  permitted  his  go- 
vernors of  provmces  and  officers 
of  state  to  persecute  the  Christians 
and  demolish  their  churches.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  they  made 
nse  of  this  permission.  A  blind 
religious  zeal,  that  has  been  long 
under  a  painful  restraint,  is  natu- 
rally apt,  when  indulged,  to  break 
out  with  additional  violence.  The 
Emperor  himself  headed,  and  by 
bit  example  animated  the  party 
against  the  Christian  faith.  He 
ordered  all  Romish  ecclesiastics  in 
his  dominions  iuto  custody  in  the 
cities  of  Canton  and  Pekin,  to 


and  the  privilege  to  carry  on  their 
spiritual  labours  at  court,  and  in 
the  capital,  without  interruption. 
Their  adversaries  imputed  all  thb 
mbchief  to  them,  pretending  that 
they  were  detected  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Emperor,  and  thereby 
prt>voked  this  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  But  the  charge  is 
highly  improbable.  The  Emperor 
would  hardly  have  entertained  al 
his  court,  and  have  distinguished, 
from  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  by 
his  favour,  a  set  of  men,  whom  he 
knew  to  have  formed  designs 
against  his  government  and  life* 
The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand, 
derive  this  calamity  from  the  bull 
Ex  ilia  die*  And  doubtless  they 
seem  in  this  instance  to  have  more 
reason  on  their  side.  It  is  possible 
that  Yong-Tching  grew  impatient 
at  the  disputes  occasioned  by  this 
decree  between  the  Romish  priesta 
and  his  Christian  subjects,  and  so, 
to  prevent  all  farther  animosity, 
prohibited  the  Christian  religion 
Itself. 

(To  be  ecnduded  in  our  nfst.j 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON     THE     AMI-  otherwise),  be  saved."    Now  we  know 

CABLE    CONTROVERSY     WITH  there  can  be  no  more  in  the  conclusion 

THE  SWISS  MINISTER,  J*"  }^  »»*  the  premises,  in  proportion, 

therefore,  to  the  fprce  of  his  conviction 

{To  the  E^Uon*)  of  the  trath  of  the  promise,  and  the  evU 

Gentlemen,— I  have  been  much  <^  he  has  of  the  reality  of  his  foidi 

pleaiHsd,  as  1  doubt    not  maiiy  *"i^j^,2Snr''  "^                  "^ 

of   your   readers  have  been, .  in  ^' 

perusing  the  letters  to  the  Rev.  Now,  these  good  men  in  Swit- 

Dr.    Smith,     from     one     of    the  zerland,  whose  faith  has  been  so 

worthy  ministers  who  have  been  severely  tried,  and  who  yet  have 

so    cruelly    banished    from     the  found  it  sufficient  to  bear  them  up 

Pays  de  Vaud,  both  in  regard  to  under  all,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
the  amiable  spirit  in  which  they  *be  much  exercised  with  doubts  as 

are  written,  and  the  decided  tes-  to  the  reality  and  genuineness  of 

tifflony  they  contain  of  their  at-  their  faith,  and  the  natural  conse- 

Caehment  to  the  most  important  quence  is,  an   equal  liveliness  of 

truths  of  the  gospel;   but  still  one  their  hope;  judging  therefore  from 

cannot   but    feel  concerned  that  their  own  experience,  they  have, 

they  should  appear  to  have  such  perhaps,  been  ready  to  suppose 

confused  ideas  of  the    Scripture  that  wherever  there  is  true  faith 

doctrine  of  assurance,  as  to  lead  there  will  in  consequence  be  the 

them  so  to  express  themselves,  as  to  same  rejoicing  in   hope  that  has 

raise  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  been  so  comforting  and  animating 

their  best  friends,  that  they  were  to   themselves ;    not  considering, 
departing  from  the  simplicity  of   what  both  Scripture  and  experience 

the  gospel.    It  may  not,  perhaps,  declare,  that  there  may  be  true 

be  useless  to  consider  a  little  how  faith  when  mixed  with  many  doubts 

this  may  be  accounted  for. — In  and  fears.     When  the  man  who 

Gamairs  Christian  Armour,  there  brought  his  son  to  Jesus  for  cure, 

is  a  statement  of  thb  doctrine,  was  told  by  our  Lord  that  ''all 

(which,  I  think,  he  quotes  from  things  were  possible  to  him  that 

Dr.   Ames,)  that  may,  perhaps,  believeth/'    and     he    cried    out, 

help  us  in  this  inquiry.  **  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  my 

«  Werwd  in  Scripture,"  says  he,  «of  unbelief,;'  he  appears  to  bein  doubt 

a  thiee-fotd  Assurance:—  whether  his  faith  was  genuine,  yet 

**  t.  An  Assurance  of  Undetsttoding,  we  find  it  was,  for  Jesus  healed 

Col.ii.3.  his  son.     And  why  are  we  ex- 

**  2»  An  Assurance  of  Faith^  Heb.  horted  to  examine  ourselves  whe* 

^'}^'    .      ,                 ^  ,,         ^  ^  ther   we  be   in  the  faith,  and  to 

^^«^3.  An  Assurance  of  Hope,  Heb.  ourselves,  if  there  were  not 

*'  These  three  do  make  up  a  practical  danger  of  our  being  deceived  in 

sylloffism,  wherein  this  resoect ;   thus  it  appears  that 

.    **  AnowUtlge  forms  the  proposition.  the  weak  or  vulnerable  part  of  the 

"  Faith  makes  the  assumption.  And  syllogism    before-mentioned  is  in 

**  Hope  draws  the  conclusion.  the  assumption.      But  this    mis- 

"  I  do  (saith  the  Christian)  to«w  as-  apprehension  is   not  pecultar  to 

SI^XTniSrhaU^^^^^^  tfL  good  men;   man%ere  are 

science  tells  roe  that  I  do  unfeignedly  amongst  us,  who  are  very  ready  to 

repent  and  believe;  therefore  I  do  hope  oraw  the  conclusion,  yet  take  but 

firmly,  that  I  shall  (however  unworthy  little  pains  to  examine  the  pre^ 
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selves  that  they  believe^  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  comfort  of  the  hope 
that  accompauics  it,  and  so,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  what  is  calleil 
assurance,  might,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  more  properly  desig- 
nated vain  confidence.  That  great 
man,  Archbishop  Leighton,  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  has  the  following 
observatiofis  on  thb  subject  r-**  Jesus  Christ. 
'*  This  reflex    act  of   assurance,  . 

though  it  be  our  duty  to  seek  after 

it,  is  f/<e/f  rather  a  gift  and  reward  Gentlemen — On  the  important 
than  a  duty.  But  the  direct  and  subject  which  has  been  agitated  in 
proper  act  of  faith,  is  of  perpetual    your    instructive  pages,    between 


others.  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
their  correspondence  with  Dr.  S. 
may  put  them  more  on  their  guard 
in  (uture,  and  that  the  present  trial 
of  their  faith,  which  is  more,  pre- 
cious than  of  gold  that  perisheth, 
though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  may 
be  found  unto  praise,  and  honour, 
and  glory,    at  the  appearing  of 

T.  C.  H, 


use  and  necessity,  and  then  most, 
when  there  is  least  of  assurance,  and 
it  is  no  other  than  a  recumbency 
or  reliance,  a  rolling  over  of  the 
aoul  upon  free  mercy." 

A  TVelsh  minister,  not  long  ago, 
while  exhorting  his  hearers  to  seek 
after  ,the  attainment  of  a  full  assu- 
rance of  hope,  paused  a  moment. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  and  his  correspon- 
dent, the  amiable  and  excellent 
Swiss  minister,  I  beg  to  submit 
some  passages  transcribed  fropi 
the  pastoral  memorial  of  the  late 
Dr.  Ry  land. .  The  profound  know- 
ledge of  theology,  the  exquisite 
discernment,  and  the  luminous 
mind  of  that  great  man,  were  pa- 


and  then  said,  *'  But,  my  friends,  ralleled  only  by  his  deep,  simple, 

I  wish  you  all  to  remember,  that  and  humble  piety.     I  trust  that 

assurance  is  a  plant  which  grows  the  following  extracts  will  contri- 

very  near  to  the  throne  of  God,  bute  much  towards    placing    the 


and  if  you  wish  to  possess  it,  you 
must  seek  it  /Aere."  Persons, 
therefore,  who  speak  of  assurance 
as  if  it  were  a  constituent  part  of 
faith,  seem  to  mix  cause  and  effect 
confusedly  together;  and  not  only 
so,  the  assurance  they  speak  of  is 


ct  in  a  clear  light* 


S.  £. 


•' ^The  true  Christian  is  concerned 


to  ibUow  the  Lord  fblly ;  to  adhere  to 
evangelical  truth  and  duty  in  the  iace  of 
danger;    to  make   progress   in  God's 
way9i  running  with  patience  the  race  set 
far  beyond  hope,  it  is  presumptuous    before  him ;  abounding  in  the  work  and 
confidence,  for  which  they  have  no    labour  of  love,  Heb.  vi.  11,12.  Thoug)i 
warrant  in  Scripture  ;   very  unlike    ^^\  ^°P^  '«  ^^^  *^^*y!  founded  on  a  re- 


that  ''good  hope  through  grace " 

which  Uie  apostle  speaks  of;  and 

is  one  of  those  pillows  which  the 

great  adversary  prepares,  on  which 

to  lull  the  souls  of  men  into  the 

sleep   of  carnal  security.      I   am 

quite  of  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 

old  divines,  ''  that  as  no  man  is 

beneath  hope   while  he   is  above    in  the  written  'word,  shall  be  raized, 

ground,  so  no  man  is  above  hope     and  make  an  answerable  impression  on 

while  he  is  beneath  heaven."     I    the  heart;  even  the  glory  of  his  divine 

do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the     Perfections    power,  mediatorial  offices, 

:^'^' *^  c  *k«  T>«-,  j«  Tr«..j  vicarious  obedience  and  death,  IS  so  ma- 
ministers  of   the   Pays  de  Vaud    ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^1^  3^^^ 

profess  such  sentiroenU  as  those  of  his  excellence,  loveliness,  and  wor- 
above  stated,  but  I  fear  that  un-  thiness ;  and  the  wonderful  glory  and 
consciously    they  I\avc  been    the    love  of  the  whole  Trinity,  as  displayed 


gular  examination  of  evidence,  yet  it 
would  always  stand  that  test;  and  as  he 
grows  in  other  graces,  so.in  humility  and 
dependance  on  grace.''— pp.  146, 147. 

*^  For  Christ  to  manifest  himself  unto 
us,  as  he  does  not  unto  the  world,  is  for 
him  so  to  enlighten  the  mind  by  his 
spirit,  as  that  the  spiritual  beauty,  exqel* 
lence,  and  glory  of  Christ,  as  displayed 
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in  his  mediatorial  work,  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  independence  of  that  country  be 

10, 12;  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  18;  iv.  6.  effectually    sheltered     from     the 

•'So,    then,    this    manifestation    of  u  Itra- montane  storm  which  ihreat- 
Chnst  to  the  soul,  is  not  by  the  discovery  .     deatrov  it   we  mav  aUo  h#»- 

of  new  truths  concerning  him,  not  before  ?  ?,   ,,  ®^  u  ^ .  •        %    !^  r  ?u 

contained  in  his  word,  but  by  impressing  hold  the  shooting  forth  of  those 

the  heart  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  ex"-  principles   again  which  ever  best 

cellence  of  discoveries  already  made  in  flourish  in   the  congenial  soil   of 

the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  foundation  for  political  freedom, 
which  was  laid  by  regenerating  grace;         The  title  of   the   little   tract  is 

and  which  inward  sense  of  the  Saviour's  «  ^  Translation  of  a  curious  Me- 

excellence  and  glory  IS  revived  and  m  ™^..:«i  ^,«,^«*«j    a  «,;i  «-     tnt*Q 

creased  from  time  to  time  by  the  influ-  ?">"*'  Pif*«nt«d  April  2o,  176B, 

ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul."-  °J  the  Porta euese  nation  to  the 

pp.  334,  336.  Royal  Board  of  Censure  (Censura), 

.« The  nature  of  vital  faith  is  some-  ^P'*'"*^«*.  "^y    ^'f    "**!*    '"^'^f"} 

what  »>of«  than  a  bare  assent  to  the  truth  Majesty,  to  examine  and  revise  all 

of  speculative  notions;  somewhat  Utttr  Books,  and  to  permit  the  printing, 

than  a  bare  assurance .  of   interest  in  publishing,    reading,    and   gelling 

God's  love,  or  that  Christ  died  for  me.  them  in  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal 

And  Uie  ounce  of  fcith,  and  especially  and  its  Dominions." 
the  firet  act  of  faith,  does  not  consist  in        j  regret  that  I  cannot  give  your 

ST?  t'  ?n-"^S"!'  "FJr"!".!  :f  f,^-  ?"y  '"foTV'?."  ^''p4'"8 
There  is  no  such  proposition  in  Scrip-  "  the  Royal  Boardof  Censure,  nor 
lure,  as  that  Christ  died  for  any  one  in  can  I  verify  the  trauslatiou.  The 
particular,  except  such  as  answer  to  gos-  tract,  which  contains  12  pages, 
pel  descriptions;  or,  otherwise,  for  the  12mo.  was  printed  at  Devizes  by 
elect,  who  cannot  be  known  till  they  T.  Burrough,  1769,  the  year  after 
are  made  to  answer  these  descriptions,  ^he  memorial  itself  was  presented 
(«.)  Nor  could  this  be  true  faith,  upon  :«  x :  u  •*  u  j  *• 
the  plan  of  geneial  redemption;  for  tKen  *°  Lisbon;  it  has  no  advertise- 
every  one  who  admitted  that  sentiment  ™®"*'  <>"■  ^"7  explanatory  note ;  in 
would  be  saved,  which  nosoberArminian  fact  the  inclosed  is  a  literal  tnms- 
would  assert.  (3.)  If  there  were  such  cript  of  it.  I  think  it  should  be 
a  proposition  in  Scripture,  it  would  re-  preserved,  and  as  you  have  re- 
quire no  change  of  nature  to  believe  it ;  cently  given  your  readers  the  va- 
nor  would  there  be  any  thing  g«cio«  ,^^^10  tract  upon  the  Roman 
toe  belief  of  It.  Suppose  God  should  ri  ^u  i-  itjr-  •  •  /lu*  t^  a. 
tell  an  unconverted  maSTthat  Christ  died  Cat^^>;c  Mission  in  China,  I  trust 
for  him,  that  his  sins  were  forgiven  him,  yo"  ^ill  occasionally  devote  a  few 
or  that  he  was  elected  without  a  spiri-  pages  to  such  documents  which  will 
tnal  manifestation,  he  would  only  be  increase  the  value  of  your  already 
the  same  or  worse  than  ever/'— pp.  336,  valuable  magazine.  B« 

^^^'  ^g^T^^^u^x^  "  Gentlemen,— The  tribunal    of  the 

*^********^  inquisition  has  hitherto  blindly  followed 

TRANSLATION    OP     A     CURIOUS  all  the  maxims  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 

PORTUGUESE  MEMORIAL.  without  examining  how  pernicious  many 

of  them  were  to  the  King's  Authority, 
{To  the  Editors.)  the  public  and  private  good,  and  to  the 
-,  .  ^,  .  divine  illumination  of  the  consciences 
Gentlemen  — As  every  thing  of  alUho  profess  the  same  religion;  and 
connected  with  the  political  and  this  proceeding,  although  erroneous, 
moral  history  of  Portugal  is  in-  wajs,  by  the  inquisitors, -->  in  some 
teresting  to  the  public  at  the  pre-  through  ignorance,  others  through  flat- 
sent  moment,  permit  me  to  request  tery,  but  in  most,  through  fear  and  dan- 
thatyou  will  insert  in  your  pages  ger,  which  every  person  is  in,  the  instant 
^,  .^  ,  ]  !•  •  1  they  disobUize,  m  the  minutest  thin?, 
the  inclosed  copy  of  a.curious  do-  ,he  ministers  of  that  tribunal -esteemed 
cument,  which  records  opinions  so  ^jght  and  just.  However,  it  is  well 
essentially  |>rotestant  as  to  inspire  known,  by  all  learned,  judicious,  vir- 
Ibe  hope,  that  should  the  budding  tuou9,  and  impartial  men,  that  in  this  es« 
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teemed,  just,  and  right  proceediDg,  are 
foand  great  iojustice  ana  absurd  errors; 
evils  which  are  attributed  much  more  to 
the  ancient  statutes  of  that  court,  than 
to  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  the  inqui- 
titors,  blameable  only  for  blindly  fol- 
lowing those  statutes,  preferring  the 
written  obedience  and  execution  of  them, 
to  the  utility,  the  instruction,  and  the 
doctrine  necessary  to  be  practised. 

**  Infinite  thanks  to  Almighty  Ood, 
to  our  august  and  faithful  sovereign,  and 
to  bis  Excellency  Count  d'Oe^ras,  his 
prime  minister,  for  the  resolution  taken 
and  piit  in  practice,  of  recommending 
the  revise  of  all  books  which  ought,  to 
be  published  in  Portugal,  to  a  new  and 
supreme  office,  consisting  of  wise, 
honest,  and  humane  men,  to  whom  we 
may  make  our  petitions,  and  represent 
our  grievances,  and  without  dread  of 
being  ill  deceived,  and  much  less  to  be 
reproved  by  ministers,  who  not  being 
suDJect  to,  nor  prepossessed  by  the  an- 
cient and  erroneous  statutes  of  the  in- 
quisition, are  ordained  by  God  and  our 
sovereign,  to  reform  with  care,  diligence, 
and  Christian  severity,  all  books  which 
regard  our  present  and  future  hap- 
piness. 

''The  Holy  Scripture  is  the  compen- 
dium and  deposite  of  the  law  of  God. 
God  himself  expressly  commands,  all 
the  iiispired  prophets  declare,  Jesus 
Christ  orders,  and  nis  holy  Apostles  and 
Evangelists  teach,  that  all  men  should 
read,  examine,  and  contemplate  these 
sacred  vrritings ;  the  popes,  the  holy  ' 
&thers,the  most  learned  and  the  most 
pious  doctors  in  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity,  observed  reli^ously  this 
binding  precept;  and  without  ever 
thinking  to  prohibit  the  reading  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  all  foithful  Christ 
tians,  of  both  sexes,  had  the  consolation 
and  satisfaction  to  read  the  word  of  God, 
to  study  his  life,  and  execute  his  will, 
because  they  understood  and  knew  what 
it  was.  Unhappily  a  time  succeeded, 
when  the  exemplary  lives  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome  were  so  depravedly  perverted, 
that,  desirous  of  being  themselves  wor- 
shipped as  Gods,  they  lived  and  acted 
as  u  there  was  no  true  and  only  God. 
The  great  patrimonial  estates  which  the 
kings  of  France  conferred  on  the  bishops, 
and  the  titles  which  their  pride  arrogated 
to  themselves;  the  pretensions  which 
they  formed,  and  which  were  founded 
on  their  sole  ambition  and  arrogance, 
and  practised  during  the  imbecility,  the 
weakness,  and  superstition  of  many 
princes,  who  were  inveigled  to  consent 
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to  such  abuses,  incroachments,  and 
errors,  by  the  wicked  counsels  of  Jesuits, 
who  governed  their  consciences:  all 
these  changed  into  wickedness,  thasane* 
tity  of  those  bishops ;  for  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  not  one  single  word  autho- 
rises their  great  disorders  and  scandalous 
proceedings;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
innovations  and  tlie  alterations  which 
they  sacrilegiously  introduced  and  es- 
tablished in  the  doctrine  and  dogmas  of 
the  Christian  religion,  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  word  of  God.  To  con- 
ceal from  pious  and  good  Christians, 
the  iniquity  of  their  enormous  and  de- 
testable attempts,  the  popes  were  obliged 
to  hinder  and  prohimt  them  the  holy 
Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  This  cruel 
and  criminal  prohibition  had  very  little 
success ;  and  we  may  add,  was  despised 
by  all  Uie  Christian  nations  and  sects, 
where  the  power  of  the  inquisition  was 
not  establisned.  The  Frencn,  Germans, 
English,  and  Dutch,  Roman  Catholics, 
or  Protestants,  enjoyed  many  editions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  translated  into  the 
respective  languages,  and  none  of  them 
were  in  the  least  culpable,  nor  any  for* 
mal  proceeding  used  against  them,  for 
reading  and  meditating  on  the  woCd  of 
God. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  odious  oircum* 
spection  of  the  tribunal  of  the  inqui* 
sition,  venal  slaves  and  blind  followers 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  the 
Bible  is  translated  into  Italian  and 
Spanish;  and  thanks  to  the  piety  and 
learning  of  John  Ferreyn  de  Almedia, 
oar  worthy  compatriot,  and  to  the  mia- 
•ioners  of  the  king  of  Denmark  in 
India,  the  Bible  is  there  translated, 
although  badly  pritited,  in  the  Porta- 
ffuese  language:  however,  either  from 
the  distance,  or  the  fear  of  the  inqui- 
sition, it's  certain  we  are  deprived  of 
this  work,  owing  principally  to  the  study 
and  pains  of  the  said  father  Ferreyra, 
priest  of  the  order  Of  $t.  Peter,  wh<^ 
instead  of  being  venerated  and  re- 
warded for  so  holy  and  so  useful  an  un- 
dertaking, is  not  known  in  Portugal, 
but  for  the  unjust  and  ridiculous  treat- 
ment which  he  suffered  in  the  inqui- 
sition of  Goa,  for  the  proofs  he  had 
given  of  his  zeal  to  Christianity. 

*'An  the  ancient  ordinancesof  this  king- 
dom, all  new  laws,  all  decrees,  councils, 
proclamations,  &c.  which  emanate  from 
the  throne,  and  by  which  our  sovereign 
intimates  his  orders,  and  makes  known  to 
OS  his  will ;  all  these  are  wrote,  printed, 
and  published,  in  our  mother  tongue ; 
to  act  contrary,  would  be  the  greatest 
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absurdity ;    becausey  if  published   in  reproved  and  oondemoed ;  the  mtoisteni 

Latin,  few  Portuguese  would  either  un-  to  whom  we  humblv  present  it,  are  not 

demand,  serre,  or  obey  the  king,  so  as  as  the  inquisitors,  despotic ;  our  will  is 

to  comply  from  the  reason  and  cause  of  law,  so  we  judge  it,  and  so  we  will  ha?e 

such  laws,  without  which,  no  obedience  it,  say  the  inquisitors,  persecuting  the 


can  be  esteemed  legitimately  tme  and 
obligatory. 

"  The  pope  and  the  inquisition  having 
hitherto  hindered  us  the  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  language, 
we  are  oblised  to  declare,  confess,  and 
protest,  before  Almighty  God,  and  in 
the  fcice  of  all  the  world,  that  we  are 
Christians  without  law,  for  excepting  a 
few  learned  men,  whounderstana  Latin, 
all  other  Portuguese  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  law  of  God  ;  calling  themselves 
Christians,  without  having  seen  or  read 


innocent,  and  hiding  from  us  the  book 
of  truth,  without  til>ubling  themselves  at 
the  just  rourmurings-of  this  nation,  and 
the  just  criticisms  of  foreign  nations, 
nor  of  the  general  scandal  which  their 
arbitrary  proceedings  haye  carried 
throughout  the  whole  prudent,  learned, 
and  orthodox  world;  the  misei7  and 
poverty  they  have  brought  on  this  nation, 
making  or  causing  us  to  be  esteemed, 
not  only  as  ignorant,  but  as  barba- 
rians 

Our  petition  being  in  every  respect 


<« 


the  precepts,   counsels,   and  doctrines    just,  and  tending  to  a  good  end,  we  hope 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  given  them,  and     that  all  the  ministers  of  which  this  board 


what  the  holy  Evangelists  left  in  deposite 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  remedy  to 
this  great  evil,  and  very  great  error,  is 
very  necessary,  and  ought  .to  be  very 


consists,  will  be  favourable  to  us,  counsel- 
ling and  determining,  without  delay,  and 
unanimously,  that  the  reading  or  the 
Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  amply  and  folly 


quick ;   so  that  from  what  has  been  re-    permitted  us. 

lated  with  so  much  truth,  sincerity,  bre-        '<  In  case  this  fovour  should  not  be 

vity,  and  clearness,  the  Portuguese  pray    granted,  which  we  think  impossible,  the 


and  beg,  that  the  free  reading  of  the 
Holy  Bible  may  be  granted  and  con- 
ceded, without  any  restriction,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  practised  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church;  ages  truly 
blessed  with  learned  and  pious  men, 
and  in  which  Christianity  made  the 
greatest  and  most  rapid  progress ;  and 
until  the  Bible  is  translated  into  the 
Portuguese  language,  we  desire  and 
hope,  that  a  free  permission,  and  free 
recourse  to  all  die  versions  of  the  Old 


and  New  Testament,  in  whatever  Ian*    posited, 
guage,  may  be  suffered  and  permitted  in 
Portugal,  and  its  dominions. 

**  This  request  and  desire  being 
founded  in  truth,  reason,  and  justice, 
no  arguments  are  necessary  to  patronise 
them,  neither  do  we  allege  or  point  out 


Portuguese  nation,  with  justice  hope, 
that  the  gentlemen  ministers  will  produce 
solid,  convincing,  and  demonstrative 
reasons,  to  shew  all  the  world,  and  the 
Portuguese  nation  in  particular,  what  we 
think  still  more  impossible,  and  that  is, 
evidently  to  prove  that  men  may  see 
without  light  or  eyes ;  and  that  they  may 
observe  the  law  of  God,  and  follow  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books, 
wherein  this   doctrine   is  divinely  de- 


Truth  is  the  daughter  of  God,  and 
should  be  the  guide  for  all  mortals ;  all 
men  living  cannot  deny  or  refote  what 
is  contained  in  thb  petition;  for  this 
reason  we  make  it  public,  desiring  that 
all  Europe  may  have  knowledge  of  our 
any  of  the  many  proofs  which  authorise    just  requests,  hoping,  that  our  superiors 


them,  being  certam,  that  all  of  them  are 
well  known  to  the  wise  and  intelligent 
ministers  to  whom  we  have  recourse: 
we  only  offer,  that  if  the  laws  of  the 
prince,  on  the  knowledge  and  obser- 
vance of  which  depend  our  temporal  in- 
terests, are  made  known  to  us  in  the 
mother  and  vulgar  language,  the  law  of 
God,  on  the  intelligence  and  observance 
of  which  depends  the  salvation  of  our 
souls,  ought  in  consequence  to  be  al- 
lowed, without  the  least  obstacle,  in  the 
same  language,  and  in  all  the  known 
and  vulgar  idioms.  We  did  not  pre- 
sume to  make  this  petition  to  the  inqui- 
sition, well  knowing  it  would  have  been 


will  attend  to  us  with  the  justice  they 
owe  to  God,  themselves,  their  own  na- 
tion, and  all  the  universe. 
JLu6oji,  AprU  25, 1768." 


« 


REFLECTIONS  WRITTEN  AFTER 
RBADING  MILNER'S  HISTORV 
OP  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

Ecclesiastical  History  pro- 
poses to  record  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  and  the  lives 
of  its  most  emiaeot  professors.  In 
such  a  narrative,  we  might  expect 
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scenes  to  arise,  and  events  to  oc- 
cur, which  would  illustrate  the 
nature  of  evangelical  virtue,  and 
exemplify  the  spirit  of  true  re- 
ligion. We  might  expect  the 
prominent  characters  to  be  the 
excellent  of  the  earth,  and  the 
principal  facts  to  be  the  exertions 


most  abominable  deeds.'^  Such 
were  the  impudence  of  the  priests, 
and  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
that  the  former  could  hardly  invent 
any  thing  too  absurd  for  the  latter 
to  believe.f  It  is  truly  painful 
and  disgusting  to  see  men  corrupt 
in  opinion,  and  profligate  in  prac- 


of    benevolence    in    propagating    tice,  who  should  shine  as  lights  in 
Divine    truth,    and  in   promoting    the  world ;  ignorant  when  favoured 


human  happiness.  At  the  apos- 
tolic sera,  and  in  the  inspired 
writings,  these  expectations  are 
realized. in  their  full  extent;  but 
they  gradually  fail  in  succeeding 
times,  and  are  lamentably  disap- 
pointed as  we  descend   into   the 


with  better  opportunities  than 
others  of  acquiring  knowledge; 
and  wicked  under  the  strongest 
obligations  to  duty.  There  was 
indeed  **  a  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace**  in  the  worst 
of  times,    but   those   inestimable 


dark  ages.     During  a  long  period  characters,  when  they  can  be  dis* 

the  real  Christian  church  scarcely  covered  at  all,  appear  like  twink- 

existed;  and  the  nominal  church  ling  stars  in  a  dark  hemisphere, 
was  divided  into  parties,  and  agi-        Th^  feelings  of  a  pious  mind  do 

tated  by  disputes.    Those  disputes  not  suffer  so  much  in  reading  the 

often  related  to  subjects  trifling  work  of  Joseph  Milner,  as  in  other 


and  absurd ;  and  those  parties  con- 
tended with  each  other  from  per- 
verseness,  and  persecuted  each 
other  with  rancour    and   cruelty. 


ecclesiastical  histories,  because  the 
author  has  exonerated  himself 
from  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
many  odious  details,  of  delineating 


We  search  for  real  Christians,  many  detestable  characters,  and 
and  apostolic  teachers,  but  we  of  relating  many  infamous  transac- 
find  the  people  sunk  in  super-  tions,  by  writing  his  book  on  a 
stitioD,  and  the  clergy  governed  peculiar  plan,  in  conformity  to 
by  a'spirit  of  avarice  and  ambition,  which  he  passes  by,  without  no* 
The  tenth  century  conducts  us  tice,  all  secular  concerns,  all  he- 
down  to  *'  the  ultimate  point  of  resies  and  corruptions,  all  the  in- 
Christian  depression,"  and  presents  trigues,  machinations,  and  con- 
to  our  view  a  dreadful  vacuum  of  tentions  of  ambitious  priests ;  and 
all  true  piety,  and  an  awful  scene  confines  his  attention  to  the  cause 
of  darkness,  disorder,  and  de-  of  real  religion.  In  his  researches 
pravity.  '*  The  history  of  the  into  the  affairs  of  the  true  church, 
Roman  pontiffs  that  lived  in  that  and  in  his  efforts  to  compose  a  spi- 
c^ntury  is  a  history  of  so  many  ritual  history  of  genuine  Christians, 
monsters,  and  not  of  men,  and  he  is  never  content  with  dubious 
exhibits  a  horrible  series  of  the  or  borrowed  information,  but  al- 
most flagitious,  tremendous,   and  ways  traces  that  information  to  its 


complicated  crimes,  as  all  writers, 
even  those  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion, unanimously  confess.  The 
clergy,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces,  were,  for  the 


source.  He  says,  **  bow  delusive, 
and  yet  how  common  a  thing  is  it, 
to  form  our  idea  of  characters  from 
the  report  of  others,  rather  than 
from  our  own  knowledge  and  care- 


most  part,   composed   of  a  most    ful  investigation.    To  the  best  of 
worthless  set  of  men,  shamefully    my  ability  I  have  formed  myjudg- 


ilHterate  and  stupid,  ignorant  more 
especially  in  religious  matters, 
equally  enslaved  to  sensuality  and 
superstition,   and  capaible  of  the 


ment  on   original  evidences,   and 


•  Mosheim,  Vol.  ii.  p.  399.  400. 
t  Dc  Henry,  Vol.  iii.  p.  257. 
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not  on  the  opinions  and  reasonings  f;\ve   importance  to    every  thing 

of  i^ny  modem  whatever.     Labo-  connected  with  it;   and  he  every 

rious    task  I    compared   with   the  where.represents  it  as  worth  all  the 

ease  of  copying  other  historians :  exertions  which  holy  zeal  copld 

invidious  also,    because  it  often  ever  make,  and  all  the  sacrifices 

obliges  one  to  oppose  modern  re*  and  sufferings  which  human  forti- 

presen  tat  ions.    But  it  is  the  task  of  tude  could  ever  endure.    To  ex- 

a  real  historian." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  430.  hibit   the    nature    of  real    Cbris- 

446.)     This,  task  he  has  performed  tianity  historically,  is  the  plan  of 

most   assiduously.    With    patient  his  work,  and  in  the  execution  of 

attention,    and    persevering    dili-  the  plan,  he  makes  history  sub- 

gencet  he  has  consulted  and  com^  servient  to  instruction,  and  takes 

pared  the  original  authors,  and  has  every    opportunity    to    show    the 

communicated  the  result  of  his  in*  connexion   between   principle  and 

quiries  with  fidelity  and  accuracy,  practice,  between  the  doctrines  of 

His  refiections  on  the  several  sub-  grace  and  the  fruits  of  rigbteous- 

jects  which  pass  under  his  review,  ness.     Vital  religion  is  his  great 

prove  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  object  of  inquiry,  and  his  great 

thinkingforhimself,  and  they  often  delight  is  to  display  its  influence 

display  much  wisdom,  as  well  as  in    prodncing   exemplary  virtues* 

strength  and  independence  of  mind*  and  in  forming  such  characters  as 

This  originality  of  thinking,  and  approve  themselves  to  the  closest 

independence  of  mind,  have  led  scrutiny,  bear  the  hardest  test  of 

him  to  correct  many  common  er-  adversity,  and  shine  most  brightly 

rors,    and   current  misrepresents*  in  the  furnace  of  persecution.    His 

tions,  and  to  vindicate  many  ex-  narrative  teaches   us   the  infinite 

cellent  men  from  tlie  flippant  and  obligations  we  are  under,  and  the 

malignant  censures  of  inndel  wri*  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe,  to  those 

ters.     His  sketches  of  character,  illustrious  men  who  resisted   the 

his  narratives  of  events,  and  his  corruptions  of  former  times ;  who 

opinions  upon  them,  are  entitled  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 

to  all  the  deference  which  learn*  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of  his 

ing,  industry,  and  integrity  can  de*  cause  in  the  world ;  and  who  be* 

serve.     But  sometimes  his  histo-  queatbcd  to  us,  as  ap  inestimable 

rical  materials  are  defective;  and  legacy,  those  privileges  which  they 

this  deficiency  has  induced  him  to  purchased  at  Uie    price    of   their 

load  his  work  with  heavy  quota-  blood. 

tions  from  old  theological  treatise^.  From  his  own  declarations  we 

and  has  reduced  him  to  the  neces-  might    suppose    that  Mr.   Milner 

sity  of  writing  the  biography  of  claimed  for  himself  the  merit  of 

individuals,  rather  than  a  general  impartiality,  and  expected  that  his 

history  of  the  dhurch.  labours  would   be   acceptable  to 

The  learning,,  integrity,  and  di-  evangelical  dissenters  as  well  as  to 

ligence  of  the  late  Joseph  Milner,  good  churchmen.    In  the  first  page 

however  conspicuous  and  unques*  of  his  Introduction,  after  shortly 

tionabie,    do    not    constitute    his  describing  the  character   of   real 

highest  praise.     His  grand  excel-  Christians,   he  says,    *'  It  is  the 

lencies  are  fervent   piety,    sound  history  of  these  men  which  I  pro* 

judgment,  and  decided  attachment  pose  to  write.     It  is  of  no  conse* 

to  the  Gospel.    That  blessed  sys-  qnence  with  respect  to  my  plan, 

tern  enlightened  his  understanding,  nor  of  much  importance,  I  believe, 

animated  the  best  feelings  of  his  in  its  own  nature,  to  what  extrr* 

heart,    and    directed    the    whole  nal  church  they  belonged.     I  in* 

course  of  his  studies.     In  his  esti*  tend  not  to  enter  with  any  nicety 

matioa  its  value  was  such  as  to*  into  an  account  of  their  rites  and 
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oereinoiiies,  or  fonns   of   ehorch  his  plan,  has  made  our  author  su- 

gOTemmeDf    And  again ;  '*  As  I  perncial  and  indistinct  in  marking 

am  convinced  that  the  Almighty  the  rise  and  progpress  of  ecclesias* 

has  not  limited  his  creatures  to  tical  domination;  and  tender  and 

any  particular  and  strictly-defined  indulgent  towards  some  of  the  in- 

modes  of-  church   government,   I  novatiotts  and  corruptions  of  the 

cannot  he  under  much  temptation  bishops  of  Rome.     It  has  made 

to    partiality." — (Vol.  i.  p.  376.)  him  hesitate  in  his  opinion  of  the 

After  reading  such  declarations  as  earliest    protestant     martjrrs,     as 

thesCy  who  would  expect  to  see  though   he  doubted  whether   the 

thespirit.of  sectarianism  very  pro-  state  of  the  church  of  Rome  was 

minent  in  this  otherwise  valuable  then  bad  enough  to  justify  their 

work  7    Who   would   expect    the  separation  from  it,  and  to  vindicate 

author  to  watch  every  opportunity  them  from  the  charge  of  schism, 

of  introducing  his  own   peculiar  It  has  made  him  to  teaUnu  in  praise 

opinions    and     partialities    as    a  of  such  a  lord  over  God's  heritage 

cnurcbman,  with  a  vigilance  that  as  Pope  Gregory  the  first,  and 

never  goes  to  sleep  7  Who  would  such  a  saint  as  6erhard ;  and  to 

expect  from  him  such  a  defence  hthewarm  in  the  praise  of  such  a 

of  iecdesiastical  establishments  as  reformer  as  Wickliffe.    And  it  has 

will  support  those  that  are  Popish  made  him  ascribe  to  Luther,  among 

as  well  as  those  that  are  Protes-  other  distinguishing  qualities,  '<  an 

tant?  Or  who  would  expect  to  see  exemplary  spirit  (u  submission  to 

various  reasons  urged  in  proof  of  leg^i  and  established  authorities, 

the  ex-pedieney  of  those  establish-  and'  a    profound   veneration    for 

ments,  when  the  whole  course  of  them.''-^(yol.  iv.    p.  409.)    This 

his  history  demonstrates  their  in-  is  passing  strange  from   an   his- 

jurious  inflnence,   and  their  mis-  torian  who  informs  his  reader  of 

chievous  operation?    How  much  Luther%    unsparing    censures    of 

may  a  wise  and  a  good  man  be  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  of  his 

mistaken  about  himself!  and  even-  contemptuous  book  against  King 

to  such  how  often  may  it  be  said,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  that  Henry 

**  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  reproached  him  with  "  sparing  no 

of.'*  dignity,  divine  or  human,  civil  or 

dyprian,  from  his  arrogant  and  ecclesiastic.^ — (Vol.  v.  p.  968.) 
foolish  notions  about  the  power  It  is  marvellous  in  the  extreme 
and  prerogatives  of  bishops,  and  to  read  of  Luther's  profound  vene« 
the  dampable  nature  of  schism,  is  ration,  and  exemplary  submission 
held  the  great  apostle  of  high  to  legal  and  established  authorities, 
church ;  but  he  does  not  seem  very  in  the  same  work  which  relates 
likely  to  he  a  favourite  with  an  that  he  charged  the  princes  of  Ger- 
historian  who  tells  us  that  it  is  not  many  witii  **  intolerable  oppression 
of  much  importance  to  what  exter-  of  the  poor  peasants** — (Vol.  v.  p. 
nal  church  real  Christians  belong.  221.) — ^that  he  accused  bishops. 
He  is,  however,  ardeiftly  eulo-  kings,  and  princes  of  **  an  insane 
g^zed ;  his  history  is  written  more  outrageous  conspiracy  against  the 
largely  than  that  of  any  other  man  rising  light  of  the  Gospel** — (Vol; 
in  the  primitive  a^es,  though  his  v.  p.  180.) — that  he  praised  "  all 
Christian  life  continued  oniy  thir-  persons  who  spend  their  lives  and 
teen  years;  and  he  is  even  '*  re*  rortnnes,  and  every-  faculty  they 
commended  as  a  model  to  all  pas-  possess,  in  endeavouring  to  over- 
tors,  and  particularly  to  those  of  turn  and  extinguish  the  present  dia- 
rank  and  dignity.^ — ( Vol.  i.  p.  468.)  helical   constitution    and    ffovem- 

The    SPIRIT   OF  CHURCHISM,  mcut  of  the  bishops*^(Vol.  v.  p. 

qmtte  as  much  as  conformity  to  99}^**  that  he  carried  his  rebeUiow 
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agaiDst  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  the  are  compelled  to  go  from  place  to 
bigbest  pitch,  ana  affronted  the  place,  and  exert  all  their  influence 
majesty  of  the  pope  with  the  gross-  with  their  friends  to  obtain  a  situa- 
est  instances  of  contempt  and  de-  tion,  their  respectability,  and  con- 
fiance." — ( Vol.  iv.  p.  490.)  It  seems  sequently  thefr  usefulness,  will  be 
utterly  unaccountable  that  the  necessarily  diminished.  The  ten- 
same  Writer  would  transcribe  these  dency  of  this  state  of  things  must 
passages,  and  many  more  such  like,  be  to  increase  the  fastidiousness 
and  yet  could  say,  that  *'  Luther  and  captiousness  of  con^egatioUs, 
was  always  distinguished  by  a  spirit  and  to  produce  dejection  and  dis- 
of  respect  and  obedience  towards  couragedient  in  the  ministers'  of 
its  superiors,' whether  in  church  or  Christ. 

state/'-— (Vol.  iv.  p.  392.)    After  But  it  will  be  said  in  opposition 

all    the    pains  which    churchmen  to  the  remarks  of  Vigil,  that  the 

have  taken  to  assimilate  this  emi-  supply  of  candidates  for  the  Chris- 

tfent  retbrmer  to  themselves,  it  is  tian  ministry  does  not  exceed  the 

palpably  evident  that  he  was  dis-  demand.     From  the  reports  of  our 

tinguished  by  all  the  characteristics  theological   institutions,  we  hear, 

of  a  dissenter  of  the  old  school.  almost  every  year,  of  their  inade- 

The  admirers  of  this  history  of  quacy  to  supply  the  congregations 
the  church  of  Christ  say,  that  it  that  are  looking  to  them  for  Chris- 
has  superseded  Mosbeim's ;  but  the  tian  pastors.  Where  an  institution 
plans  on  which  they  are  written  of  this  kind  is  established,  its  tutors 
are  so  different,  that  there  is  little  and  managers,  for  obvious  reasons, 
interference.  Each  may  supply  are  anxious  that  the  numbers  of  the 
the  defects  of  the  other,  and  they  students  should  not  diminish  but 
may  be  very  advantageously  read  increase.  May  not  this  anxiety 
together.                          Fab i US.  lead  them  sometimes  to  make  out  a 

^^^x^g^  stronger  case  in  their  reports  than 

_  ._                                      ^  the  real  state  of  things  would  jus- 

FURTHER     REMARKS     ON     THE  ^jf   ,    ^^^^        they  who   preside 

NUMBER     OF     THEOLOGICAL  o/er  these  institutions  are  deceived 

STUDENTS,  ng  ^^  ^1,^  demand  there  exists  for 
Gentlbmbn— I  was  exceedingly  ministers  by  the  conduct  of  our 
pleased  with  the  article  of  Vigil  churches.  When  a  congregation, 
m  your  number  for  May,  on  the  from  any  cause,  becomes  destitute 
present  supply  of  candidates  for  of  a  minister,  the  almost  invariable 
the  Christian  ministry.  He  speaks  practice  is  to  make  immedfate  ap- 
out  on  a  subject  which  has  occo-  plication  to  an  acstdemy  for  a  stu- 
pied  the  anxious  attention  of  many  dent.  This  is  the  known  source  of 
of  your  readers  for  some  time,  who  supply.  Here  they  understand  their 
have  aot  ventured  to  give  publicity  application  will  speedily  be  atten- 
to  their  opinions.  Now  the  sub-  ded  to.  To  this  source,  thereforCi 
ject  is  brought  forward,  I  sincerely  they  repair,  while  ministers  more 
hope  it  will  be  fully  and  candidly  advanced  in  years,  and  who  are 
c^naidered.  When  the  snpply  of  destitute  of  situations,  are  passed 
any  article  exceeds  the  demand,  over  unnoticed.  The  frequency  of 
the  invariable  eonseqnence  is  a  di-  these  direct  applications  to  acade* 
munition  of  its  value.  If  ministen  mies  keep  up  the  idea  in  their  sup- 
should  increase  m  a  much  greater  porters  that  ministers  are  greatly 
ratio  than  the  aeeessities  of  the  wanted,  and  therefore  efforts  are 
churches  require,  the  inevitable  made  to  send  them  forth,  while 
conaeqaanoe  will  be  a  degradation  respectable  men,  who  faiight  be  met 
of  the  ministerial  character.  If,  witn  in  other  directions,  are  com- 
of  being  sought  alter,  they  pelled  to  engage  in  secular  busi- 
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ness   to    support  themseWes    and    alonc^  For,  in  the  first  place,your  list 


their  families. 

I  think  the  suggestions  of  Vigil 
as  to  the  means  of  counteracting 
this  growing  evil  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  in  addition  to  them, 
allow  me  to  ask, — 

1st  Whether  the  term  of  study 
in  those  institutions,  where  it  is  now 
three  or  four  years,  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  six  7 

2d.  Whether  any  student,  ex- 
cept    under    very    peculiar    and 


of  churches  is  avowedly,  and,  for  the 
present  year,  unavoidably  incom- 
plete ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  face 
of  that  very  list,  it  is  evident  that 
a  lamentable  destitution  of  minis- 
ters existiB,  and  that  years  must 
elapse  before  the  actual  supply  of 
out  colleges  can  repair  the  present 
deficiency.  And  then  there  re- 
mains in  England  alone  much  land 
to  be  possessed.  A  few  years  will 
show,  I  trust,  that  our  denomina* 


urgent    circumstances,    ought    to    tion  is  at  present  but  in  the  infancy 
leave  the  institution  until  the  full    of  its  proportions. 


term  of  study  be  completed  ? 

Candidus. 


Gentlemen  —  Your  correspon- 
dent Vigil  has  touched  a  very  de- 
licate string,  but  as  the  subject  is 
one  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  honour  and  efficiency  of  our  re- 
ligious community,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted a  few  words  in  reply.  That 
Vigil  has  not  intentionally  con- 
cealed from  himself  or  his  readers 
any  facts,  which  relieve  the  dismal 
picture  he  has  drawn,  I  readily 
own ;  but  can  scarcely  believe  that 
his  ingenuity  was  displayed,  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  give  the 


It  may  be  a  fact,  **  that  there 
are  many  ministers  of  irreproach- 
able character  at  this  time  unable 
to  obtain  pastoral  engagements,** 
but  it  is  not  ^me  that  this  difficulty 
arises  from  the  actual  repletion  of 
our  churches.  Many  stations,  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  impor- 
tant, are  suffering  incalculably 
from  the  want  of  ministers;  and 
nothinff,  perhaps,  operates  more 
powerfully  to  prevent  the  imme- 
diate settlement  of  such  ministers 
and  churches,  than .  their  mutual 
poverty. 
*  Were  accurate  returns  of  desti- 
tute churches  and  disengaged  mi- 
nisters forthwith  to  be  made,  the 


worst  features  of  the  case.    For 

assuming  that  the  exact  number  of    number  of  churches  would  greatly 

our  churches  is  1072,  and  that  our    preponderate.     Such  lists,  on  va- 


direct  academic  supply  for  28 
years  is  1162  ministers,  and  even 
conceding  that  the  indirect  re- 
sources are  yet  more  abundant  than 


rious  accounts,  would  be  valuable, 
if  they  could  be  constantly  filed 
at  some  honourable  but  accessible 
depository.     In  addition  to  these 


Vigil  would  represent,    it  would    considerations,  Vigil  cannot  be  ig* 


even  then  be  found  that  the  ordi- 
nary demands  of  an  increasing  po- 
pulation would  more  than  consume 
the  ordinary  supply  which  Vigil 
calculates  our  colleges  to  yield. 
The  memoirs  of  any  considerable 


norant  that  many  students  and  mi- 
nisters, educated  for  British  ser- 
vice, have  become  missionaries, 
and  from  the  properly  increased 
conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  mis- 
sionary operations,  it  would  seem 


number  of  ministers  will  clearly  that  this  direction  of  rising  talent 
prove,  that  28  years  is  a  very  will  often  occur.  And  here.  Gen- 
high  average  for  tne  period  of  mi-  tlemen,  allow  me  for  a  moment  to 
nisterial  labour.  I  will,  however,  advert  to  the  ^liberal  policy  of  the 
allow  ^ven  thirtv  years  as  a  fair  committeesofsomeofourdissentiog 
average  of  ministerial  existence,  colleges,  who  demand  that  the  ex- 
and  tiben  I  will  contend,  that  our  pense  of  a  student's  board  and  edu- 
existlng  colleges  are  not  adequate  cation  be  refunded,  if  he  prefer  mis* 
to  the  supply  of  British  churches  sionary  to  British  labours.  I  call  the' 
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policy  illiberal,  because  it  assumes  It  is  inconsiderate  to  the  yotmg 

that  a  national  or   geographical  men,  and  is  an  imposition  on  pub« 

limit  must  bound  the  labours  of  lie  time  and  property, 
students,  while,   in   fact,   reason        Query  dd,   Tr  hether  tutors  and 

and   Christianity    alike  condemn  collegiate  committees  ought  not  to 


distinctions  so  arbitrary.  Happy 
should  I  be  if  this  notice  should 
preyent  the  repetition  of  those 
exorbitant  demands  which  have 


reduce  the  number  of  students 
under  their  patronage  7  Certainly 
not;  unless,  as  a  Christian  deno- 
mination, we  are  anxious  to  telin- 


been  made  on  the  private  purse  of  quish    our    present    stations,    to 

the  individual,  or  the  public  funds  u>rego  the  widely  extending  op- 

of  the  Missionary  Society.     But  portunities,  which  annually  occur, 

to  the  point  in  hand ;  and  it  will  of  establishing  churches  at  home, 

be  necessary  only  to   advert   to  or  to  withdraw  from  the  mighty 

Vigil's  queries  to  educe  all  that  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged 

the  subject  further  requires.  with  the  powers  of  darkness    in 

Query  1st.  Whether  a  new  es«  every  nation   under   heaven.     If 


tablishment  in  a  midland  county 
be  necessary?  I  reply,  no;  and 
my  reasons  are,  first,  our  present 
houses  are  not  filled.  An  institu- 
tion, within  ten  miles  of  both  the 
counties  of  Derby  and  Notting- 
ham, and  which,  of  course,  could 
answer  every  purpose  necessary 
for  the  midland  counties,  at  this 
very  hour  contains  ten  students 
less  than  it  is  calculated  to  accom- 
modate; and  therefore,  secondly, 
till    our   existing   establishments. 


We  wish  to  maintain  these  objects 
with  the  viffour  and  success  they 
demand,  then  ought  we  imme- 
diately and  almost  indefinitely  to 
increase  the  number  of  our  stu- 
dents. The  nations  of  the  earth 
are  directing  their  attention  to  us;, 
we  have  awakened  their  inquiries, 
and  woe  be  to  us  if  we  mocx  their 
spiritual  wants.  Xo  possibility  of 
a  surplus  ministry  can  ever  occur; 
but  I  am  serious  when  I  say,  that 
we  ought  to  dread  a  famine  of  the 


which  are  under  the  direction  of  word  of  God.  Our  existing  col- 
men  of  distinguished  talent  and  leges  experience  painful  neglect, 
worth,  are  properly  supplied,  it  and  exhibit  the  sad  reverse  of 
would  be  highly  indecorous  and  those  evidences  of  a  revival  of  reli- 


extravagant  to  found  new  colleges. 
Let  justice  be  done  to  others,*  and 
then  one  of  the  midland  counties 
might  be  selected  with  admirable 
effect  to  the  interests  of  religion  for 
a  new  college. 

Query  2d.  Whether  pastors 
should  not  be  more  cautious  in 
recommending  candidates  to  the 
colleges  ? 

I  thank  Vigil  most  cordially  for 
this  hint,  for  the  evil  implied  is 
deeply  to  be  deplored.  ISTothing 
surely  can  be  more  cruel  than  to 
send  young  men  to  enter  on 
studies,  for  which,  in  some  cases, 
as  I  know,  they  are  morally,  phy- 
sically, and  mentally  disqualified. 


gion,  which  the  biographer  of 
D wight  asserts  have  always  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States.  If 
the  number  of  rising  ministers, 
and  the  extensive  support  of  col- 
legiate establishments  oe  the  index 
cf  religious  feeling,  then,  surely,  is 
that  feeling  exceedingly  low.  Let 
Vigil,  then,  and  every  man  of  in- 
fluence and  respectability,  draw 
the  attention  of  our  congregations 
to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
let  each  ask  whether  more  ample 
and  regular  support  cannot  be 
given  to  our  colleges,  and  whether, 
especially,  no  method  can  be  de- 
vised to  increase  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  our   religious    aca- 


Nothing  can  palliate  the  conduct    demies  for  pious  youth.^ 
of  some  ministers  on  this  bead.       The  present  state  of  society  and 
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th6  world  requires  great  things,    additional  means  are  supplied,  it  is 


lei  us  attempt  them,  and  for  ever 
disregard  the  tones  of  a  cold  and 
desponding  calculation. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

E.  D.  Ward. 
JHi^ll,  1837. 


to  be  calculated,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  there  will  yet  remain 
nearly  80  churches  without  pastors. 
The  demand  will  still  farther  in- 
crease, if  the  zeal  of  former  years 
does  not  abate  in  the  erection  of 
new  places  of  worship ;  for  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  find  in  the  reports  of  the 
several    academical    institutions. 


Gentlembn, — In  regarding  the 

moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  that  of  the  number  of  students  who 

society  in  general,  I  have  hitherto  yearly  finish  their  course  of  pre- 

been  induced  to  consider  that  a  full  paratory  education,  many  go  forth 

exemplification  is  afforded  of  the  to  supply  fresh  stations,  and   to 

scriptural  declaration  ;    *'  the  bar-  plant  new  churches.     And  I  pre* 

vest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  la-  sume,  when  the  state  of  society  is 

bourers  are  few;"  and  have  prayed  considered,  and  the  vast  number 

therefore  to  the  Lord  of  the  har-  of   persons  who  are    necessarily 

vest,    that   he  would,  send  forth  living  without  the  means  of  Chris- 

more  labourers.     I  find,  however,  tian   instruction    is  contemplated, 

in  your  last  number,  that  the  lucu-  your  correspondent  will  not  think 

brations  of  a  vigilant  correspondent  that  the  n umber  of  Congregational 

have  set  the  matter  in  a  new  light.  Churches  has  attained  to  its  desired 


and  that  he  would  persuade  us  that 
there  are  now  too  many  labourers. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  in  re- 
ference to  the  statements  and  cal- 
cnlattons  adduced,  thttt  I  consider 
them  to  be  entirely  fallacious. 
The  -number  of  Congregational 
Churches,  as  taken  from  the  list 


maximum.  We  are  told,  however^ 
that  there  are  many  ministers  of 
irreproachable  character,  at  this 
time  unable  to  obtain  pastoral  en- 
gagements; this,  I  doubt  not,  is 
very  true ;  but  this  may,  in  many 
instances,  (I  do  not  say  in  all,) 
have  resulted  from  irreproachable 


which  you  have  furnished  in  your  character  having  been  almost 
Supplement,  is  1,072,  of  these,  I  exclusively  considered  as  the  qua- 
find  about  80  are  marked  as  being  lification  for  the  Christian  minis- 
destitute  of  pastors,  besides  others^  try,  whilst  the  possession  of  an 
which  are  supplied  jointly  with  aptitude  to  teach,  and  the  neces- 


neighbouring  societies.  Now  the 
number  of  Theological  Students 
in  the  different  Academies,  which 
your  correspondent  has  enume- 
rated, is  166;  of  whom,  consi* 
dering  the  term  of  academic  in* 
struction  to  be  four  years,  41  will 
be  prepared  in  the  course  of  the 
year  to  meet  the  demand  made 
upon  them  by  these  80  churches, 
leaving  half  the  number  still  des- 
titute. If,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
consider  the  average  term  of  mi^ 
nisterial  labour  to  be  28  years,  we 
must  expect  that  from  these  1,072 
churches,  a  further  demand  will 
arise,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
for  38  pastors,  so  that»  unless  some 


sary  talents  for  the  discharge  of 
ministerial  labours  have  not  been 
sufficiently  regarded.  I  rejoice, 
however,  to  know,  that  though 
this  mistake  may  have  been  made 
formerly  by  the  managers  of  our 
Theological  Seminaries,  an  impor- 
tant improvement  has  recently 
taken  place,  and  whilst  piety  is 
regarded  as  it  ever  should,  as  a 
9ine  qua  now,  examination  is  also 
made  as  to  the  gifts  as  well  as  the 
graces  possessed  by  the  applicant 
for  admission* 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  ques- 
tions with  which  your  correspon- 
dent concludes,  I  would  answer 
the  first  by  saying,  let  our  chnrcliee 
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by  all  means  wnue^  tiothioff  should  is  recfognised  as  explicitly »  if  not  as 
be  done  rashly ;  but  whilst  they  extensively,  where  science  and  re- 
pause,  let  them  consider  the  num*  tinement  have  never  dawned,  as 
bers  who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  where  they  have  reached  their 
knowledge,  and  the  paucity  of  in-  zenith.  There  are  on  record  many 
stnictors,  and  let  them  do  all  they  striking  instances  of  the  power  of 
can,  and  increase  the  amount  of  eloquence.  It  has  won  victories 
faithful  labourers.  more   astonishing  than   any   that 

To  the  second   I  would    say,  were   ever  won  by  the  force  of 

I  have  no  objection  that  an  in-  arms;  and  wrought  effects  far  sur- 

creased  caution  shonld  obtain  in  passing  all  that  has  been  wrought 

the  recommendation  of  candidates  oy  the  other  talents  and  faculties 

to  the  several  colleges.  But  let  pas*  oi  man.  We  need  not  wonder  at  the 

tors  and  churches  beware  how  they  effects  said  to  have  been  wrought 

prevent  those,  on  whom  God  has  by  eloquence  in  ancient  times,  nor 

bestowed  necessary  qnalifications,  at  what  we  may  have  witnessed  or 

from    entering   into,  a    work    for  felt  ourselves ;  for  eloquence  is  the 

which    those  qualifications,  with  combination  of  excellence  in  all 

the  abounding  need  of  the  world  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  in 

at  large,  form  an  imperative  call,  the  gift  of  speech,  that  noblest  of 

And,  therefore,  thirdly,  I  would  bodily  endowment,  which  the  bard 

say,  rather  than  the  number  should  of  Israel  pronounced  the  glory  o^ 

be  reduced,    I  think  urgent  de-  our  frame.     What  force  and  point 

mands  present  themselves,  in  the  does  it  give  to  reason,  what  a  soul 

condition  of  our  perishing  fellow-  does  it  infuse  into  truth  !    Contrast 

creatures,  to  use  every  effort  to  the  same  sentiments  uttered  by  two 

increase  the  number  of  those  to  different  tongues.    The  one  is  the . 

whom  the  benefits  6f  such  pre-  landscape  in  winter,  the  other,  the 

paratory  education  might  be  af-  same   landscape    in  joy-inspiring 

forded,  and  the  churches  of  Christ  spring.    There  are  the  same  trees 

furnished  with  a  suitable  succession  and  rivers,    the    same    hills  and 

of  educated  and  holy  men  for  the  vales,  the  same  earth  and  sky,  but 

work  of  the  ministry.  yet  the  scenes  are  not  the  same, 

I  am,  Gktttlemen,  and  the  effects  upon  human  feelings 

Yours  respectfully,  are  vastly  different. 

P.  But  though,  strictly  speaking, 

^%%%%%%%v»  there  is  only  one  kind  of  true  elo- 

THE  TRUE  ELOQUPNCF  q^ence,  yet  in  the  common  Ian- 

THE  TRUE  ELOQUENCE.  ^^^^^  ^f  n^^^^  l^ere  are  many  va- 

The  gift  of  speech  is  a  wonder-  rieties  of  this  magical  gift.  It  is 
ful  and  most  valuable  faculty.  Of  not  easy  to  set  up  a  standard  that 
all  the  bodily  properties  which  the  shall  meet  all  opinions,  or  to  give 
Creator  has  bestowed  upon  us,  a  definitipn  that  shall  include  the 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  one,  with  ideas  of  the  various  parties  who 
which  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  profess  to  admire  and  to  feel  clo- 
the enjoyments  of  human  society  quence.  Much,  however,  that 
are  so  closely  connected.  But  pleases  one  class  of  men  is  dis- 
eloquence  of  speech — ^thathighde-  gusting  to  another ;  and  he  who  is 
gree  of  this  faculty  by  which  man  eloquent  among  the  populace, 
is  enabled  to  express  his  thoughts  would  be  esteemed  a  babbler 
ia  the  clearest  and  most  impressive  among  the  educated  and  the  cri- 
manner,  has  always  commanded  tical.  Yet  whatever  in  speech 
admiration.  '  It  is  a  quality  lelt  obtains  a  general  ascendancy  over 
bysarages  fts  well  as  sages;  and  the  minds  and  feelings  of  men. 
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must  be  admitted  to  be  eloquent, 
though  it  may  not  be  of  the  purest 
kind  nor  in  the  highest  degree. 
There  is  an  artificial  or  affected 
attainment,  not  destitute  of  power, 
which  some  men  have  acquired, 
and  which  appears  to  possess  the 
lowest  pretensions  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  eloquence.  It  is 
the  ambition  of  little  and  sophis- 
ticated minds.  It  deals  in  every 
thing  but  simplicity  and  nature. 
With  minds  similarly  constituted 
it  has  great  influence,  and  becomes 
their  supreme  standard,  their  uni- 
versal test  It  is  imposing,  but 
shallow  in  its  pretensions.     Op- 

gressed  with  weight  of  ornaments, 
ut  deficient  in  weight  of  senti- 
ment Of  this  showy  attainment 
it  has  been  well  said  by  an  old 
writer, '  it  makes  all  its  discourses 
like  those  pictures  of  Helen, 
which  were  all  of  gold.  There  is 
nothing  but  drapery  to  be  seen. 
There  is  such  a  redundancy  of 
dress,  that  you  cannot  distinguish 
the  foot  from  the  hand,  or  the  head 
from  the  shoulder ;  or  there  is  such 
an  excess  of  splendour  in  the  attire, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  form,  and  of 
the  human  face  divine  are  lost. 
Such  talents  may  subserve  the 
cause  of  error,  but  they  are  totally 
unworthy  of  the  better  cause  with 
which  they  are  not  unfrequently 
combined.  Truth  is  caricatured, 
and  its  real  friends  disgusted  by 
seeing  it  made  only  a  secondary 
object,  while  the  display  of  the 
orator's  eloquence  and  genius  are 
evidently  foremost  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  must  necessarily  be 
so  in  his  auditors*.  Truth  in  the 
humblest  russet  garb  is  surely 
more  pleasing,  and  far  more  likely 
to  engage  the  hearts  that  are  worth 
the  winning,  than  when  thus  assi- 
milated to  the  bedeckings  and  be- 
seemfngs  of  a  harlot.  There  is 
power  enough  in  truth,  and  elo- 
quence enough  in  the  natural  feel- 
ing of  the  heart ;  to  let  the  one 
shine  by  its  own  light,  and  the 


Eloquence.  [June, 

other  express  itself  in  its  own  way 
will  be  the  best  eloquence  for  every 
man.  There  is  a  native  charm  in 
truth,  and  an  enchanting  power  in 
genuine  feeling,  which  makes 
them,  when  united,  powerfully  and 
extensively  commanding.  £du* 
cation,  as  the  word  imports,  is  the 
leading  forth  or  development  of 
nature's  own  powers,  not  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  artificial  abstruse- 
ness  in  conception  and  affectation 
in  feeling.  The  simple-hearted, 
truth-enamoured  speaker,  is  the 
man  that  wins  the  heart  His 
style  may  be  plain  and  artless,  but 
it  is  efficient.  Without  rhetoric, 
and  withouthigh-wroughtemotion ; 
without  a  laboured  quaintness,  or 
an  equally  laborious  polishing,  it 
makes  its  way  directly  to  the 
heart ;  it  speaks  in  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal language  which  is  common 
to  human  nature  every  where,  and 
which  reveals  itself  to  the  soul  by 
its  own  light  and  power,  like  na* 
tural  signs — ^they  need  no  index. 
Such  was  the  eloquence  of  Jesus 
Christ;  apart  from  all  conside- 
rations of  the  spiritual  influence 
which  he  could  command,  there 
was  an  eloquence  in  his  words 
which  was  the  very  perfection  of 
truth  and  of  natural  feeling.  There 
are  effects  recorded  of  his  elo* 
quence  which  transcend  every 
thing  recorded  of  the  words  and 
sayings  of  every  other  being  that 
ever  had  the  gift  of  speech. 
**  Never  man  spake  like  this  man,*^ 
was  the  exclamation  of  a  party  of 
officers  which  had  been  despatched 
by  public  authority  to  take  him 
into  custody ;  but  who  returned  to 
their  employers  with  thb  answer, 
being  themselves  in  bonds  to  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  His 
themes  were  the  most  interesting, 
his  knowledge  the  most  profound, 
his  authority  the  mostcommandiog, 
and  his  manner  the  most  courteous 
and  engaging.  If  the  standard  of 
pulpit  eloquence  were  placed  in  ayi 
approximation  to  the  words  of  our 
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anerring  Master,  we  shonid  see  a    the  most  of  them,  not  to  think  the^ 


considerable  reformation.  With 
the  secular,  and  the  large  class 
of  persons  who  cultivate  polite 
literature,    our    preachers    might 


would  rather  their  words  should 
**  Btand  in  the  power  of  God  than  in 
the  wisdom  of  man."  Let  such  ac* 
cept  a  friendly  hint,  and  remember 


cease  to  be  styled  eloquent ;  but    their   engagements   to   truth  and 
I  have  too  good  an   opinion    of    Jesus  Christ.  Ew-i^xoiroc* 
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XXXI.— il  Letter  from  a  Clergy- 

man^  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton^ 

on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  EUit 

WilliamBf   Curate  of  Clehidonf 

near  WelUngton^  Someraet. 

The  day  Mr.  Williams  was  buried, 

people  were  afraid  of  the  infection,  and 
would  not  venture  into  the  house;  and 
they  who  did,  would  not  go  into  the 
room,  till  I  came,  when  I  went  and  lay 
before  them  over  the  corpse.  Then  the 
house  filled,  so  that  there  was  not  room 
to  receive  them.  We  sang,  Ah,  lovely 
appearance  of  death/  Such  a  scene  I 
never  desire  to  see  again ;  though  it  is 
hard  to  say,  whether  joy  or  grief  were 
the  greatest.  In  finishing  the  service, 
when  I  said,  ''  We  commit  )iis  body  to 
the  ground*' — "We  give  thee  hearty 
thanks  for  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  de- 
liver this  our  brother  out  of  the  miseries 
of  this  sinful  world !"  Oh  how  did 
these  words  rend  the  hearts  of  the 
people !  They  cried— the  poor  cried — 
Oh  my  dear  minister!  They  pressed 
about  the  grave's  mouth,  stared  in  my 
fiice ;  seized  roe  by  the  band ;  and  some 
would  say  **  Oh  how  our  master  loved 
you.  Sir,  wishing  me,  it  seems,  to  tell 
then)  that  I  loved  him  whom  they 
lored. 

On  the  Sunday  following  I  preached 
at  Clehidon  firom  these  words,  2  Pet.  i. 
15,  **  I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be 
able,  after  my  decease,  to  have  these 
things  always  in  remembrance."  This 
was  a  fine  day.  All  within  me  was  on 
fire ;  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
mepared.  In  comparing  St  Peter*s 
aoctrine  and  spirit  with  dear  Williams's, 
I  was  often  obliged  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  latter;  and  the  serious 
people,  indeed  almost  aU  the  people, 
were  obliged  to  ciy  out,  to  give  vent  to 
their  feelinga.  No  wonder;  for  his  af- 
fectionate  spirit,  his  fiuherly  care,  and 
bis  irreproachable  life  and  behaviour, 
engaged  the  love  of  the  good,  and  forced 
re^>ect  from  all.  His  manner  of  life 
was  unnsual ;  too,  too  generous  for  his 


income  — The  poor  were  fed  by  him, 
though  he  himself  was  as  poor  as  they^ 
The  naked  were  warmed  at  his  fire,  and 
he  would  weep  and  bless  them;  weep, 
because  he  could  not  clothe  them.  He 
was  steady  in  his  affection,  and  in  his 
principles,  and  he  always  acted  up  to 
them.  In  preaching  be  prayed  much ; 
his  sermons  being  made  up  as  much  of 
prayer  as  of  teachinjif.  These  prayers 
were  accompanied  with  strong  cryings 
and  tears.  This  mode  was  not  very 
pleasant  to  people  who  had  not  a  reli- 
gious taste.  But  his  people  were  plain : 
and  never  had  a  man  the  hearts  of  his 
congregation  more  than  he. 

The  Sunday  before  he  was  taken  ill, 
preachiBg  in  the  afternoon  at  Clehidon, 
which  was  his  last  sermon,  he  could  not 
give  over.  He  said  twice  or  thrice, 
"  my  dear  people,  this  may  be  the  last 
time  that  we  shall  meet  on  earth.  For- 
give my  warmth;  my  heart  loves  you* 
God  knows  how  sincerely  I  desire  your 
salvation,  and  your  advancement  in 
holiness.  I  know  not  how  to  part  with 
you.  O  remember  the  Redeemer,  re- 
member him ;  he  is  the  glory  of  heaven; 
all  its  beauty  centers  in  him  "  In  his 
honest,  heartless  way,  he  repeated  these 
and  similar  expressions  again  and  again. 
But  little  did  his  honest  flock  think  that 
they  and  he  were  to  be  parted  so  soon. 

The  Sunday  before  he  died,  many 
farmers  and  others  went  in  to  see  him. 
He  said  to  one,  ''O!  Mr  B— ,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  here.  This  is  heaven 
upon  earth.  I  die  in  this  way,  only 
by  believing  that  Gospel  which  I  have 
preacbed  to  you  for  nine  years.  So 
nappily  will  you  all  die,  if  yon  believe 
what  I  have  preached  to  you." 

He  never  spoke  of  the  afiairs  of  this 
world  but  once ;  and  then  not  for  above 
two  minutes— leaving  a  poor  delicate 
wife,*  without  a  house,  without  money. 


*  This  lady,  alike  venerable  for  her 
years  and  her  piety,  yet  lives  to  witness  to 
the  fidelity  and  goodneis  of  Him  who  said 
'*  Let  thy  widows  trust  in  me."— £<<• 
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without  rich  relations ;   with  six  chiU  all-sufficient  and  feithful ;   he  cto  sap- 

dren,  the  eldest  but  ten  years  of  a^j^e,  the  port  his  people  under  the  sererest  trials, 

youngest  at  the  feeble  motber^s  breast,  and  he  has  promised  that  he    will,  I 

tie    bore    away  with  a  Full  sail,    not  trust  he  will,  provide  for  her  and  hers. 

casting  one  look  behind,  to  the  be:st  of  I  hope  I  shall  be  honoured  as  the  instru- 

ray  knowledge.  ment  of  procuring  her  some  assistance ; 

Oh,  how  often  has  his  honest  zeal  for  and  if  Ix>rd  Dartmouth  should  have  a 


God  made  me  blush!  He  would  not 
yield  au  inch  to  accommodate  himself  to 
those  who  dislike  the  truth.  In  all  com- 
panies his  God  and  Saviour,  and  that  re- 
ligion which  never  was,  which  never  will 
be  in  fashion,  were  honestly  confessed. 
Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  Ellis  >Villiams, 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  a  laborious 
and  useful  life ;  having  seen  many  seals 
to  his  labours  for  God;  having,  through 
grace,  changed  a  rude  people  into  as  be- 
nevolent and  kind  a  people  as  most  that 
I  know;  and  leaving  behind  him  a  name 
which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten,  and 
which  well  deserves  to  be  had  in  remem- 
brance. 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me,  that  ray 
little  cottage  hath  a  hundred  times  re- 
ceived him,  that  he  hath  eaten  and  drank 
in  it,  and  that  there  never  was  any  thing 
known  between  us,  but  love  and  peace. 
May  the  Lord  sanctify  the  remembrance 
of  his  life  and  death  to  me.  ■ 

J.  S.  N. 


nomination  to  Christ's  Hospital  next 
spring,  he  has  promised  to  give  it  to  a 
son  of  Mr.  Williams*s.  His  Lordship 
does  not  yet  know  that  he  is  gone  to  a 
better  world.  We  are  apt  to  wonder, 
when  thf*  Lord  takes  away  a  faithful 
minister  in  tlie  midst  of  his  usefulness, 
and  from  a  people  who  prize  and  love 
him  ;  but  what  the  Lora  does  must  be 
right.  Perhaps  one  reason  is  for  a 
warning  to  us  who  are  still  preserved, 
that  we  may  not  suppose  ourselves  ne- 
cessary to  him  upon  tne  account  of  any 
gif\s  or  services  with  which  he  has  ho- 
noured us.  We  are  liable  to  be  deceived 
into  a  spirit  of  self-importance,  as  if  his 
work  could  not  well  go  on  without  our 
help ;  but  hehas  no  need  of  sinful  man ;  the 
residue  of  the  spirit  is  with  him.  When 
Elijah  was  taken  to  heaven,  there  was  au 
Elisha  prepared  to  succeed  to  his  office 
and  hi3  mantle.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
people  of  Clehidon,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, wish  I  could  point  out  a  fit  person 
to  take  up  the  work,  but  I  know  no  one 
at  present.  Perhaps  the  death  of  Mr. 
Williams  may  be  of  more  service  to  some 
of  his  hearers,  than  his  sermons  when 
living.  They  will  remember  what  he 
said,  and  lay  it  more  to  heart,  and  though 
dead  he  will  yet  speak  to  them;  and  the 
Lord  will  be  near  to  those  who  seek  him, 
to  maintain  the  work  he  has  begun  in 
Dear  Siii,-I  thank  you  for  vow  ac-    A6ni.  Whoevetdies.heisalivingSaviour, 

count  of  dear  Mr.  Wilfiams.    /feel  for    »"^  ■"»  P"»*°<^«  can  make  up  every  low 

and  want.    He  is  able  to  uphold  and 

save  to  the  uttermost. 


XX X II. —Ze//er  of  the  Rev,  John 
Newton,  to  a  Clergyman,  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  MUis  WiUiams, 
of  Ciehidon. 

Coleman  Street  Buildings, 
August  9, 1790. 


the  removal  of  a  friend  whom  I  greatly 
loved,  and  of  a  minister  so  amiable, 
exemplary,  and  useful.  But  I  know 
that  tne  Lord's  servants  are  immortal 
till  their  work  is  done.    He  fought  the 


May  you,  and  I,  and  all  our  brethren, 
who  hear  the  voice  of  this  solemn  pro- 
vidence, be  enabled  to  profit  by  it.  May 
we  watch  and  pray,  may  we  have  our 


good  fight,  he  kept  the  faith,  he  finished    i^^T-g^rSed  up:aSd  ouriam;i  buying. 

hu  course  with  honour  and  joy :  and  he        j  u"  J.    .  T      j  ji:_»_.i„ i-  .zS 

i,  now  before  the  throne.    He  is  not  a    ?°<^ ''«  honestfy  and  d^'genUy  employed 


{)roper  subject  for  grief,  nor  did  I  grieve 
ong  for  him.  May  we  have  grace  to 
follow  him  as  he  followed  his  Lord.  My 
chief  concern  now  is  for  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless.  I  sincerely  sympathize 
with  Mrs.  Williams;  such  a  bereaving 
stroke,  added  to  her  malady,  and  her 
concern  for  her  young  family,  must  be 
very  heavy;  but  tlie  Lord  our  God  is 


in  our  several  lines  of  service,  that  we 
may  be  found  of  him  in  peace,  if  he 
should  come  to  us  likewise  suddenljr. 

I  pray  him  to  bless  you  in  your  person, 
family,  and  ministry,  and  request  your 
prayers  for  me  and  mine. 

I  am  sincerely. 
Your  afiectionate  Friend  ^ad  Bfolber, 

JoMN  Nbwtok. 


POETKY, 

SONNET  COMPOSED  ON  VISITING  THE  BAS/ILTIC  ISLAND  OP  STAPPA. 

Prbad  temple  of  th^  wnters !  Ocean-shrine  ! 

Oft  beneath  groined  roof,  through  lengthened  aisle. 

Of  superstition's  richly  co1on)nM  pile, 
As  Israel's  Elders,*  we  the  type  divine 
Recal,  and  osasing  weep  o'er  truth's  decHue. 

No  taint  thy  self-hewn  pilhirs  can  defile ! 

No  cheat  thy  self-sprung  arches  can  heguile ! 
Far  grander,  than  where  golden  altars  shine ! 

Ages  have  seen  thee,  while  the  fAnes  of  earth 
Have  moulder'd !  if,  indeed,  thou  ytiisi  not  finag 

With  all  thy  ttajesty  from  Nature's  birth  ! 
And  when  the  morning  stars  blest  jubilee  sung. 

Didst  thou  not  all  reverberate  their  mirth  ? 
Here  pilgrim- wares  aye  bow'd,  and  choir-winds  rung.  R.  W.  H. 

•  Ezra  iii.  12. 

SONNET  WRITTEN  ON  EXPLORING  THE  FIELD  OP  CULLODEN. 

Oh  might  I  tread  this  plain,  or  lay  me  down 

Among  these  heath- flow*rs.  while  no  babbler  told 

How  brothers  were  the  foedien  hefe  of  old. 
And  gave  this  barren  field  its  foil  renown. 
All  for  that  bauble  which  they  call  a  crown  ! 

'Neath  yonder  spots,  not  nds'd,  but  strangely  f  reen. 

Sleep  the  poor  actors  in  Ambition's  scene  ; 
While  distant  mountains  o'er  this  charnel  frown ! 

What  noble  spirits  here,  in  battle-strife, 
Bush'd  forth  with  streaming  blood  !  what  valorous  eilet 

Here  rent  the  welkin !    Still  the  wreck  of  life 
And  waste  of  blood  hence  imprecate  the  skies  ! 

Yet  of  all  lessons  with  which  earth  is  rife. 
Remains  there  one  nnleamt,— '<  Yb  Kino*  ilB  Wiife  1'*     R.  W.  H« 

PSALM  cxxxvii. 

We  sat  down  by  Babylon's  dark  rolling  stream, 

Bemoantng  in  silence  the  land  we  had  left, 
And  life  as  it  glided  seem'd  only  a  dream. 

Of  its  joys,  and  its  pleasures  we  then  were  bereft 

Our  harpa  on  the  wHIows  adjacent  we  hung, 
Nfit  a  note  from  their  soft- breathing  music  woirid  flow. 

Save  the  blast  of  the  wind,  on  the  chords  all  uSBtmng, 
At  Intervals  nsoaniDg,  all  pensive  and  loW. 

We  thought  of  our  home,  our  andent  abode. 

We  thought  of  the  worship  the  fathers  once  paid  i 

The  temple  now  burnt,  and  the  altar  of  God, 
All  cover'd  with  wild  desolation's  dtak  shade. 

We  sigb'd  and  we  wept  while  we  thought  on  these  scCneS, 

And  heard  the  rude  enemy  tauntingly  say. 
Come,  tune  your  soft  lyrics,  and  put  forth  your  strains  ; 

Come,  chant  us  the  songs  of  Zion  to-day. 

But  how  can  we  sing  them  the  songs  of  the  Lord, 

Our  spirits  with  untold  afflictions  are  press'd ; 
Oh,  how  in  this  land,  where  they  love  not  bis  word. 

Can  we  sing  of  bis  glories  and  leel  so  distressed  ? 

We  love  thee,  Jerusalem,  love  thee  ftill  well, 

And  ne'er  can  thy  hallow'd  engagements  forget; 
If  ever  we  cease  thy  praises  to  tell. 

May  the  pulses  of  life,  all,  all  cease  to  beat 

May  the  hands  which  so  oft  the  sweet  lyrics  have  play'd, 
Nater  iuing  Xhua  the  chords  their  soft  music  again  % 

May  the  tongue  which  has  oft  in  the  song  lent  its  aid. 
In  the  roof  of  the  mouth  all  silent  nrnuo — 

If  I  do  not  prefer  thee,  thou  city  of  God, 

Beyond  all  the  pleasures  that  life  can  bestow. 
And  long  for  the  day,  when  in  yonder  abode. 

Thy  hallow'd  delights  will  unceasingly  flow.  G.  V£ctis. 

N.  S.  No,  90.  2  R 
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A  Greek  and  Engtith  Lexicon :  ori- 
ginaUy  a  Scripture  Lexicon ;  and 
now  adapted  to  the  Greek  CUu- 
tics;  with  a  Cheek  Grammar  pre* 
fixed.  By  Greuille  Ewing^  Mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel,  Glasgow. 
Third  Edition,  8vo.  London. 
Duncan.     £1. 48. 

It  is  now  more  than  fire  and 
twenty  years  since  Mr.  Ewing 
published  a  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  for  the  New  Testament. 
At  that  time  scarcely  any  thing  of 
this  nature  existed,  by  which^  a 
mere  English  scholar  could  gain 
an  acquaintance  with  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Covenant 
Scriptures.  A  work  of  this  nature, 
under  the  name  of  Jessey,  had 
been  published  so  early  as  IMI ; 
but  Its  existence  was  scarcely 
known,  and  though  it  had  been 
better  known,  it  is  too  imperfect 
to  answer  the  purpose.  A  re« 
spectable  Concordance  to  the 
Greek  Testament,  with  an  Eng- 
lish Lexicon  to  each  word,  was 
5ubli8hed  in  1767,  in  4to.  by  Dr. 
ohn  Williams.  This  also  was  a 
scarce  and  inaccessible  book,  and 
not  strictly  a  Lexicon.  The  Lexi- 
con of  Parkhurst  was  too  bulky, 
too  expensive,  and  too  elaborate 
to  become  generally  useful.  So 
that  the  field  when  Mr.  Ewing 
began  to  occupy  it  was  nearly 
clear. 

About  twelve  years  affo,  he  pub- 
lished a  second  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion ;  comprehending  all  the  words 
used  in  toe  Septuagint  and  the 
Apocrypha.  We  do  not  kAow 
that  there  then  existed  any  work 
which  presented  such  a  key  to  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  canonical  and 
uncanonical  Scriptures.  It  had, 
of  course,  a  very  considerable  cir- 
culation. The  edition  being  ex- 
hausted, the  author  determined  to 
extend  his  plan,  and  to  compre- 


hend the  Greek  language  in  gene- 
ral, at  least  as  far  as  the  principal 
classics,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
ate  concerned. 

Since  then,  and  particularly 
within  this  few  years,  we  have  had 
quite  a  rush  of  Greek  and  English 
Lexicons.  Jones,  and  Donnegan, 
besides  a  translation  of  Sehrevelius, 
and  a  smaller  Lexicon  by  Bass, 
are  entitled  to  honourable  notice. 
Indeed,  every  thing  which  tends  to 
facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
languages  of  the  Word  of  God, 
we  consider  deserving  of  honour 
and  encouragement;  and  the  nu- 
merous aids  to  biblical  study,  and 
research  which  have  of  late  ap- 
peared, we  consider  among  the 
most  pleasing  signs  of  the  times. 
In  the  following  observations  of 
Mr.  Ewing's  preface  we  most  cor- 
dially concur. 

**  A  koowledgv  of  the  original  Uognaget 
of  Scripture,  is  nnqnestionably  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  for  under- 
standing what  tfiose  sacred  oracles  were 
intended  to  convey.  By  fiuthful  trmnsla- 
tions  all  those  truths  mi^y  be  communi- 
cated, which  make  men  wise  lo  salvation ; 
yet  much  is  still  to  be  found  In  the  ori- 
ginal, which  cannot  be  transfused  into 
any  translation.  ExceMent  as  our  com- 
mon venion  certainly  b,  and  meriting,  in 
n  high  degree,  the  praise  of  fidelity,  per- 
spicuity, and  force ;  those,  who  are  suf- 
ficiently versed  in  the  leanied  languages, 
know  with  what  advantage  they  can  often 
recor  to  the  original,  for  a  clearer  disoem- 
ment'of  the  intention  and  scope,  the  dig- 
nity and  eneriry,  of  the  oracles  of  God* 

<*  It  is  an  object,  therefore,  well  deserr- 
iflg  the  attention  of  all  Christians,  who 
have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  the  taak, 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  original 
languages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  : — such 
a  knowledge,  at  least,  as  may  enable  tiiem 
to  appreciate  the  merits,  and,  if  necrasaiy, 
supply  the  deficiencies,  or  correct  the 
errors,  of  the  common  translation.  Those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  worlt  of  the 
minisiry,  should  seek,  not  a  competent 
only,  bat  an  accurate  and  critical  ktiow- 
ledfjre  of  those  interesting  languages.  He, 
surely,  who  wishes  fully  to  comprehend, 
and  much  more  he  who  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain to  others,  the  revelation  of  God| 
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oogfat  thoroughly  to  nndentand,  wtthont 
the  me^om  of  ao  interpreter,  the  terms 
lo  which  that  rerelation  is  conreyed, 

**  It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  the 
attainment  of  an  object  so  important  as 
an  acquaintance  with  the  original  Ian- 
gaages  of  Scripture,  has  been  greatly 
obstructed  by  unnecessary  difficulties  One 
obstaclet  in  particular,  which  long  stood 
as  an  insuperable  barrier  to  many,  was, 
that  the  elementary  books  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  were  almost 
ail  written  in  the  Latin  language.  Many 
hare  little  inclination  for  a  preliminary 
study  of  Latin,  who  would  willingly  be- 
stow some  pains  to  enable  themselves  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  original. 
No  good  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the 
means  of  gratifying  such  a  disposition 
should  not  be  afforded.  There  is  nothing 
in  Latin  which  fits  it  exclusirely,  or  pecu- 
lisrly,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Hebrew 
or  Greek.  It  was  originally  employed  for 
this  purpose,  not  on  account  of  any  in- 
trinsic qualities  which  recommended  it, 
but  because  H  happened  to  have  been  long 
employed  as  the  unirerBal  language  of 
literature.  Hebrew  and  Greek  may  be 
taught  and  studied  with  equal,  if  not 
greater  perspicuity  and  ease,  in  English. 
Even  to  the  Latin  scholar,  it  is  a  great 
facility,  in  entering  on  the  study  of  a  new 
language,  to  proceed  directly  from  his 
native  tongue.  Accordingly  it  has  become 
the  general  practice  of  teachers,  to  give 
most  of  their  instructions  in  English, 
although  the  school-books  which  they 
still  employ  may  be  written  in  Latin  ;  and 
most  modem  Grammars,  in  all  the  dead 
languages,  vt  either  composed  in  English, 
or  published  with  an  English  tnwslation." 
pp.  iti.  IT. 

Withont  instituttng  a  eompa- 
rison  between  this  work  and  those 
of  Jones  and  Donnegan,  which 
have  so  recently  appeared,  we 
shall  Tery  briefly  state  the  claims 
which  we  conceive  it  to  have  on 
the  attention  and  patronage  of  all 
the  lovers  of  biblical  literature. 
The  grammar  which  is  prefixed, 
and  which  may  be  obtained  sepa- 
rately, we  regard  as  of  peculiar 
value.  It  combines  all  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  best  Latin  Gram- 
mars to  the  language,  and  dis- 
covers the  profound  and  philoso- 
phical views  of  the  author,  of  lan- 
guage in  general,  and  of  Greek 
in  particular.  We  have  always 
considered  his  section  on  the  pre- 
positions as  one  of  the  best  philo- 
logical essays  on  a  very  difficult. 
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but  most  important  part  of  lan« 
guage.  The  use  of  the  preposi- 
tions in  Scripture,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  right  understanding  of  many 
difficult  and  important  passages. 

The  twelfth  section  of  the  gram- 
mar, **  On  the  style  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  New  Testament,"  is 
replete  with  valuable  information. 
After  a  long  account  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  he  remarks^ 

**  But  the  books  of  the  Septuagint  and 
New  Testament,  having  been  professedly 
translated,  or  written  by  Jews,  and  pri- 
marily, in  a  great  measure,  for  the  use  of 
Jews,  it  is  no  small  internal  endence  of 
their  authenticity,  that  their  style  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  Jewish  writers  might,  ia 
such  a  work,  be  expected  to  use.  It  is 
commonly  csJIed  Hellenistical,  that  is,  ths 
style  of  Jews  who  spoke  Greek.  It  con- 
tains several  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac, 
and  other  foreign  words,  which  have  been 
introduced,  sometimes  from  the  desire  of 
transplanting  words  which  could  not  be 
eanly  translated,  and  sometimes  from  ia- 
teresting  associations  connected  with  themt 
as  originsUy  spoken  on  solemn  occauonsy 
as  favourite  qnotatioos,  as  habitual  ex- 
pressions of  devotion,  or  as  well  known 
terms  of  powerful  admonition.  It  con- 
tains also  many  common  Greek  worda, 
appUed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  scrip- 
tural use  of  toese,  shall  be  careftilly  noted 
in  the  Lexicon ;  but  the  reader  must,  la 
every  instance.  Judge  for  himself,  and  he 
will  find  it  a  pleasant  and  most  improving 
exercise,  to  compare  passages  as  they  occur 
in  a  regular  course  of  readingt  in  which 
the  same  or  similar  words  avs  employed. 

**  in  the  HelleDistieal  style,  sentences 
are  generallr  shorter,  mote  simpls  and 
uniform  in  their  structure,  and  morp  simi- 
lar to  the  order  of  words  in  English,  thaa 
tlMy  are  in  classical  Greek  writers  <  of 
course,  thtj  are  more  easilv  oonstmed 
by  the  English  reader,  especislly  if  he  be 
previoudy  well  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish Bible.    Some  think  that  the  Hebrew 
idioms,  which  abound  in  the  Greek  Scrio- 
tures,  are  a  cause  of  great  obscurity.    No 
doubt,  in  order  to  understand  any  class  of 
writers,  it  is  of  consequence  to  observe 
their  sources  of  information  ^' the  state  of 
society  fit  the  times,  and  in  the  places  in 
which  they  lived ;  the  principles  and  in- 
stitutions of  their  religion  ;  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  country ;  their  own  charac- 
ter and  habits;  and  the  design  of  their 
compositions.    But  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  Hebrew  is  a  language  of  the 
greatest  simplicity ;  that  it  resembles  not 
only  other  oriental  languages,  but  even  the 
ancient  Greek,  and  that  to  strongly  as  to 
*2b  2 
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Jolu  til.  16.  4  c/n^  h^a-xji  o^r  ivrir 

kfiijt  iikXd  rod  vifi}l/ayT6c  fi€$ 
m^  doctrine  is  not  mine  oIort,  InU  oIm 
his  who  sent  me. 

1   Cor.  i.    17.   0^   yeip   iLiriareiXi    |»e 

Xpioroc  (iairri^eiv,  dXV  e^ay- 

yeX/Ce<^i>  Christ  sent  me  noi  so 
much  to  ba]^zey  but  rather  to  freaeh 
the  gospel.  Compare  Terses  14,  16." 
pp.  143,  144. 


be  thDH^ht  its  parent;  that  tbe  writan 
aod  first  translators  of  Scripture,  were 
plain  men,  less  anxious  about  strle,  and 
the  reputation  of  elegance,  than  about  the 
practical  instruction  of  their  readers ;  that 
tbey  bad  in  view  the  instruction  of  all 
ranks  of  men;  that  tliougb  numerous, 
and  in  various  situations,  tliey  wrote  in 
one  cause,  and  the  dictates  of  one  spirit ; 
thai  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  and  Chris- 
tlan  institutions  are  engrossed  in  those 
writings  wbich  alladr  to  their  peculiarities, 
and  are  further  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  bare  answer- 
ed the  end  of  their  appointment ;  there  re- 


«  By  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
▼erb,  which  grammarians  eall  a  particniar 
conjugation,  (Hipkilf)  the  Hebrears  art 


mains  little  cause,  indeed,  to  despair  of    accnatoroed  to  denote  the  cansinf  of  the 


ascertaining,  with  sufficient  precision,  the 
meaning  of  the  most  singular  expressions 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  fouod  to 
contiun.  Let  both  the  original  languages 
be  studied,  «nd  let  tbe  different  books  lie 
perused  and  compared,  with  the  serious 
dtligence  which  their  importance  demands; 
and«  by  the  divine  blessing,  success  will 
reward  (he  labour."— pp.  141,  14^. 

We  quote  one  or  two  of  the 
rules,  with  the  examples,  as  they 
esplain  cartain  passages  of  Scrip-v 
ture. 

''Absolute  ai&rm^tions  and  negations, 
e^peci^ly  when  placed  together  by  way  of 
antithesis,  a^e  frequently  to  be  understood 
io  n  comparative  iod  limited  sense;  i)s 

Matt.  ix.  13.  IXcoK^^Xai,  teal  o^  ^fflav, 
I  wiU  hate  mercy  rMer  them  saeryict. 
See  Hos.  fi.  6. 

Mark  ix.  37.  i^al  8c  lov  ijik  U^n^ai, 
qIk  k^Ak  ii\€rai  dXXa  riv  &iroff- 
reiXovro  u^t  «d  whosMur  receieeth 


action  which  the  Terb  signifies  to  be  per- 
formed by  another.  Accordingly,  t&c 
Hellenistic  writers  often  give  the  onasnl 
meaning  to  Terbs  which  simply  express 
tbe  caused  action,  and  indeed,  in  elaasical 
Greek,  the  same  Terbs  hasv  sonietiniea  an 
iatransitive,  and  aometimea  a  timnaitiTe 
sense ;  as, 

Exod.  xTi.  16, 18.  gather  qf  it  ensry 
according  to  his  eating, 
head,  according  to  the  number  qf  yemr 
persons^  take  y«  eeery  man  aecmiing 
ta  thou  which  are  in  his  tent.  And 
the  children  qf  Israel  did,  so  ,*  and  thejf 
gathered^  one  mare^  and  another  less. 
And  thejf  meaemred  with  on  omer;  and 
oitK  krkeovairev  o  ro  weikv,  sal 
6  ro  ikarrov  o^k  ^\arr6ni9ep 
he  that  gathered  more,  did  net  eanse 
to  have  more,  and  he  that  gathered 
less,  did  not  cause  to  haee  less^  (Tic 
than  the  allowance  of  an  homer 
a-head,)  see  also  2  Cor.  Tiil.  15. 
'  which  ought  to  be  tnnshited  in  the 
same  way. 


Me,  receioetk  net  me  enJy,  Imt  also  him    \  KXngs  viiL  22.  xal  fiiurlKevwow  avroic 


wko9entme 
Luke  X.  90.  wX^  ^  rwhf  fi^  X«'P«^«> 
Sti  ri  wvej^fiara  vfiiy   iwor&ff^ 
aertW  ^aipere  i^  /iaXXoK,  Sti  to, 

cipayolf,    notwithstanding   w   this 
rejoice  net,  that  the  spirits  are  sulked 


seoeee  a  hing  to  reign 


/Sa^iXca, 

MfT  tk£Mm 

▼  v^*     T^^fF*e 

Paal.  caix.  50.  ro  Xoyi^r  enev  Kfivi  fte^ 

thine  oracle  hath  caused  nie  to  Uee* 
M^t.  ▼•  45.  on  roy  IfKtoy  avrov  dya- 

r^XXeCi — Kal  fipiWpfyr  he  eanseO^ 

his  sun  to  rissy^md  sendeth  rain* 

to  ff&u,  but  rather  r^oUe,  ^at  yew*     Luke  xi.  &3.  they  began  afroarofiariCeiP 

names  art  written  in  heaben,  to  cause  him  to  speak  offhand. 

Jo^nYi.26.  (tireire  fte  oi^  Sri  Mere    John fv.  10.  vai  I^hncc vol y  trot  ^3tfp{wK, 

aiifieiap  iOiK*  Sn  l^ayere  tic  rwy  and  he  wouid  hate  given  thee  t^fe- 

Aprufy,  K<tl  k\opraffOiir€f  ye  seek  g'*wV  ^^^^^  •••  ^^^^f^  **• 

John  ri.  51.  eyiJ  elfii  b  apro^  6  (wPf 


me  mot  oaiy  because  ye  saw  uuracles. 
(compare  rene  2.)  but  because  ye  did 
eat  qfthe  loauesy  and  wereJUled. 


lam  the  lifegwing breiad.    Compare 
▼erses  33,  50,  54,  58. 


John  tL  27.  epya^c<rOe  f4^  r^v  (ip&erir  Acts  rii.  38.  who  received  Xoyia  (^yra, 

r^v    iiiroKkvfiiyriy,     AXXrf     nyy  the  Hfe-gitfing  oracles,  to  giee  U  us. 

^pHiny  rrjy  fi^vovtray  etc  My  «  Cor.  ii.  14.  thanks  be  to  God  ^pca/i- 

aUSyiey,  work  not  so  mueh  for  the  P^voyri  ^/lac  loAo  caueeth  us  io  tn- 

meat  wkich  perieheth,  but  rather  for  «"^ 

the  meat  which  endmtth   to  eternal  Heb.  iv.  8.   if  Joshua  Karhraveer  had 

We.    Compare  2  I  hcss.  tU.  10.  grtoen  them  refL 
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HeU*  z.  SO.  hiw  rp^c^arqv  kqX  ^mtfcaff 

by  a  nmo  md  life-givrng  watt» 
1  Pft.  i.  3.   hath  begotten  ua  iigmm  €k 

iXwiBa  (litray  to  a  life-giving  hope." 
p.  149. 

**  The  clamcs  of  a  teotence,  though 
coonected  by  «  conjunction  only,  and 
capable  of  being  construed  lepanitcly,  are 
ofteo  lo  eiaeQt>«Uy  oae,  that  what  is  said 
of  them  taken  together,  would  be  misun* 
dentood,  if  it  were  interpreted  of  each 
by  itself;  as, 

Mat  ri.  13.  fiil   elaeviyicriQ  r^fidg  etc 

wcipafffjidyp    dXXa    pvvai    ^foic 

&iro  roH  xovtypov,  lead  us  not  inio 
temptation^  but  deliver  us  from  the  evU 
one,  Ooe  petition,  in  which  the  sup- 
pliant ia  taught,  not  to  insinuate  that 
aay  man  ia  tempted  of  God,  (Jamea 
i.  13.)  hut»  in  opposition  lo  such  a 
thought,  to  look  to  God,  with  equal 
confidence  and  desire,  for  deliverance 
from  the  tempter. 
Mat  xi.  25.  iJhank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 

Iff  heaven  and  earth,  Sri  dir^jcpvipac 
ravra  &xo  trofoiy  koI  avver^yf 
jcat  ^wtKiiKinl/aQ  aird  vifwiovQy 
he^aum  ^um  hast  hid  these  things  from 
wise  and  prudent  persons^  and  luut  re- 
realed  them  to  babes.  This  thanks* 
glriog  has  for  its  object,  not  the  sepa- 
rate consideration  that  *  these  things' 
were  hid  from  any,  (Luke  xiz.  41, 
42.)  por  ereo  the  separate  coqsidera- 
tion  that  they  were  revealed  to  any 
one  description  of  roaokind  exclu- 
sively. (Mark  xrl.  15.  Rom.  i.  14.) 
lu  object  is,  that  'these  things,' 
being  bid  from  persons  of  really  su- 
perior wisdom  in  other  respects,  and 
of  superior  wisdom  universally,  both 
in  their  own  esteem  and  in  that  of 
the  world,  were,  nevertheless,  un- 
Teiled  by  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  to  those  of  the  moat 
inferior  capadty  and  attainments, 
who  werfc  despised  by  the  world,  and 
littla  la  thdr  own  eyas. 

Rom.  Ti.  17.   but  thanks  be  to  God,  ISri 

j(re  ^ovXoc  r^c  vifiapTiac,  vwi/icoi^- 

eare  ^e  eV  irap^/ac  ^Iq  oy  vape- 

d6&riT€  rihroy  ^i^ax^Q*  that  ye  were 
staves  rfsin,  but  obeyed  from  the  heart 
a  form  qf  instruction  to  which  ye  were 
delivered  over.    Obviously  one  reason 
of  thanksgiving,  that  those  who  had 
been  slaves  of  sio,  had  been  transferred 
to  another  master,  whose  authority 
they  cordially  obeyed. 
**  The  New   Tesument  writers   oftea 
qaoted  the  Old  Testameat,  withou^men- 
tioning  the  place  from  which  the  quota- 
tion was  taken,  supposing  in  their  readers 
so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  Old 
Ttstament,  ••  to  be  able  to  find  the  place 
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without  particular  direction*  When,  they 
wished  to  be  more  particular,  it  was  im- 
possible to  quote  by  chapter  and  verse  as 
we  do,  because  those  distinctions  hnd  not 
been  then  made ;  bnt  they  selected  some 
principal  word,  calculated  to  bring  the 
whole  passage  of  history,  or  prophecy,  to 
the  recollection  of  their  readers,  and  used 
it  as  a  title ;  as, 

Mark  ii.  26.  how  he  entered  into  the  house 

qf  God,  exi  *A(iiddap  tov  Ap^ic- 

pccucy  in  the  passage  concerning  jiUa- 

thar  who  was  (afterwards)  kigh-prieot. 

Mark  xii.  26.    oiic    ayeyytart    ky    rijf 

km  ye  not  read  in  the  book  ejf  Moses, 
in  the  section  concerning  the  baming 
busk? 

Luke  XX. 37.  Moses  showed  exi  tijq  (iarotft 
in  the  section  concerning  the  burning 
hu^  -^  -^ 

Ron.  xi.  2.  J}  o^K  oi^rc  cV  HX/f  ri 

Xcycc  fi  ypa^4  i  know  ye  wot  whai 
the  Scr^tture  saitk  in  the  section  con- 
eeming  El^r^^pp.  UO,  151, 

From  these  specimens  the  mere 
English  reader  may  be  able  to  per- 
ceive the  use  and  value  o£  such  a 
work.  O  that  the  bpdy  of  our  reli- 
gious teachers  were  capable  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  on  the 
sound  and  enlightened  principles 
which  are  here  laid  down  I  We 
are  convinced  that,  till  this  is  the 
case,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  much  of  the  nonsense  and 
extravagance  which  continue  to 
be  propagated  from  many  a  pulpiU 

One  of  the  most  valuable  quali* 
ties  in  Mr.  Ewing's  Lexicon,  is; 
that  while  he  never  fails  to  give 
an  accurate  and  elegant  English 
definition  of  the  Greek  term,  he 
never  loses  sight  of  the  great  ob- 
ject he  has  all  along  had  in  view, 
the  illustration  of  the  Word  of 
God.  And  when  he  does  illus- 
trate particular  passages,  he  never 
fatigues  and  encumbers  us.  Park- 
hurst  and  Schleusner  too  often  do, 
with  the  multitude  of  their  refer- 
ences. A  vast  number  of  pas- 
sages are  explained  and  illustrated 
in  the  Lexicon,  without  much  ap- 
parent effort,  and  always  without 
parade.  The  best  way  of  showing 
this  is  by  quoting  some  of  his  ex- 
planatioiM. 
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''  'Aj3/3a,  this  word  is  from  the  He-  airra  ro  iLfiyy.    <  For  how  many  soefer 

br«v  nK»  but  ia  the  Cbaldee  or  Syriac  be  the  promises  of  Ood,  in  Him  (Chritt) 

forn.Hn«.wWch.igome.e-.U.er«W«t*«-,  »*'J:?'g*„"5  h.A  pro'SLTH^a'  tS 

or  mu  fathir.  because  the  termination  H  ^,         u   /^i.  •  *  ji     r  i^i     5       j 

deno^s  either  the  definite  article,  or  the  ^'^''^^  C^"*'  assuredly  fulfil,  ral  and 

affix  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person.  a/i))v  being  strong  and  well  known  asse?e- 

Coosfdered  as  a  direct  address  used   in  rations  of  the  truth.    Middleton  on  the 

prayer,  (which  is  always  (he  case  when  it  Article." — p.  201. 

occurs  in  Scripture,)  it  properly  signifies         **  'Airdrofp,  -opocy  6,  ^y  (from  a  and 

my  Father.     It  is  found  in  vanous  Inn-  ^arijp)  without  father,  that  i»,  i^anun^ 

guages  with  only  such  slight  changes  of  knoten  father.    In  Heb.  vil.  3.  Melchisedec 

letters  and  of  termination,   as  leave  its  ...... ^  »^  u^  /.«.a*..^    X.,a^s»^    A^«»« 

identity  sufficienUy  discernible.    Thus,  by  '""^f^  ^«  ^«  A^Ar^p,  A/uyrwp,  Ayevc- 

changing  the  labials  A  into  w,  and  ir  into  aA^rtyj/roc.  Here  the  last  word  explains  the 

<h    Tor  as  we  write  it  in  English    into  f  )  ^^^  former.    He  is  called  *  without  father, 

And  the  dental  t  into  d,  or  oL  th',  we  ha^  ^i**""*  ?<>*^''  »^"°«'  ^^^ .»  ^^f^ 

.      ^     .     w  t  /     r     •  '^^  ^  pnest,  he  was  not  recorded  m  any 

the  Greek  o«^a»  irawwac,  the  Utin,  royal  or  saccrdotol  genealogy.  Accordingly, 

paler,   the  English  father,^  and  the  stiU  ^f^  mentioning  the  right  of  the  LeTilical 

more  closely  allied  papa.    *Appa  occurs  priesthood  to  take  tithes  of  their  brethren, 

in  Mark  xIt.  36.  where  it  is  said  to  have  Melchisedec  is  thus  distinguished  in  rerse 

been  used   by  Christ  in   his  prayer  in  g^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ycrtakoyo^fieyot  il  o*- 

the  garden,  and  is  equivalent  to  ir&Tep  ^^^^  « but  he  whose  descent  is  not  connted 

fiov,  or  wArep,  the  terms  employed  in  the  from    them.'     This   explanation   accords 

parallel  passages  Matth.  xxri.  42.  and  Luke  with  the  usual  style  of  both  Greeks  and 

zxU.  42.    It  occurs  also  in  Rom.  riii.  15.  Romans.     Thus,  In  Enrip.  Ion,  in  the 

and  Gal.  It.  6.  where  it  is  said  to  be  used  tragedy  that  bears  hb  name,  because  he 

by  beliercrs  In  Christ,  under  the  influence  knew  not  that  Apollo  was  his  father,  and 

of  the  Spirit  of  Adoption.    In  aU  the  in-  cieiisa,  his  mother,  says,  t.  109.  Ac  yop 

stance,  of  its  ««urrenee,  the  phrase  is  ^^      ^^^  ^  ^  .    ^   r 

hQQa,   6  wan)p,    the  latter  term  not  /  a  '/a  ^      I  S^ 

bdTgu  explanation  of  the  former,  baring  f"""^?^    *!!,^'' /"fl^    ^^""'X^l 
no  aDDcaraDce  of  a  iWKntheiiB   bat  nth?       ^  I  ■<»  witlioot  mother  and  without 

of  an  SdiUond  expicnion  of 'itgarf,  and  IWie',  I  attend  the  temple  of  Apollo  wUch 

though   in  form  '.   nominati^Tyet   In  S?»!J*''«S.~i..«!!. '^.-2f' .?^'  ^ 


•  raps,  my  raioer;'  language,  expressive  —  r   ,7, ^ Li"  .T  ^  Jm  i  ^ 

at  once  of^confidential  toiliarity,  and  of  ~°»  '»»>«»  f«  «public4)  philologus  ac- 

^.  ^.  J  c.  i.         «>A/3/ls>  oessit,  hoc subootat,  duos  Romanoi  regct 

the  most  impassioned  fieeling.       /Vfpa*  esse,  quorum  alter  patrem  non  habet,  alter 

says  Middleton,  «  was  the  onentd  term,  ^^^^    j^.„  j,  'g^  ^^^^^  dubiutnr ; 

ly   which    children  /oiiitfe^^  •ddi^  ^^      t„  „^,       ^^^  ^^     ? 

their  parents:  the  addition  of -my  Father,  ^q^oted  in  the  testimonia  Teteim  operis 

was  requisite  to  gire  it  solcmmty  and  force.  Tulliani  de  wpublicA,  subjoined  to  Maius's 

Now,  such  a  mode  of  address  to  God  in  p^^^^  ^  ^  recovered  remains  of  that 

nwyer,  IS  that  which  none  but  his  well  be-  ^^^k.  See  also  Liv.  iv.3.  Hor.  Sat.  L  6. 9." 

loved  Son,  or  his  dear  adopted  children,  _p^  231. 


rry,   •  raiuer,'  but  not  'Abba,     —  .r--™-'---™, .«.,-.    ^-^*«. 

ray  Father.*  The  style  of  affectionate  con-  came  to  him  from  the  king,  wAvroc  oi?r« 
iidence,  which  endears  a  child  to  his  ^larcOecc&i'cwI^irrro,  he  influenced  them 
parent,  would  be  offensive  in  a  slave.— A  all  in  such  a  manner,  tbat  when  he  sent 
similar  use  of  the  word,  &xira,  occurs  in  them  back,  they  were  friends  to  him  rather 
Callimachus's  hymn  to  Diana.  It  is  the  than  to  the  king;'— /dispose  of  my. pro- 
filial  term  by  which  he  makes  her.  adcJress  perty,  tell  it,  Anab.  VII.  4,  1.  Kal  r^y 
her  father  Jupiter,  when  he  describes  her  ^kv  Xeiar  Aweweuil/e  ^ior/6e<reai,— 
as  sitting,  while  yet  a  eirl,  on  his  knee,  V  _a^  x  .  •  ' 
and  pitjfwing  a  JetitioS  for  the  preserva!  ow«c  mcr0oc  yirtirai  roic  aTpanmraiC 
tion  of  her  viiginity,  and  the  following  of  '  "/^  h*  •*"\;^*^  the  plumler  to  be  sold, 
her  favourite  occupations."-pp.  164,  165.  T"*****  ^^*  soldiersmight  get  their  pay ;  -- 

'^                '^'^        '  dispose  of  my  property  after  death,  6y  a  mmI, 

**  'Afxiiy,   (|DH)    amen;  eer%,  w  it  Demost  1029.  25.    Kal    &^    TtXevT&v 

ia;  aobe  it.  2  Cor.  i.  20.  Saai  yap  iway-  BiiO^rOf  *  and  that  dying  he  appointed  by 

yeXitti  Gcov,  iy  airrf  ro  ya/,  Kal  ay  bifl  will:*  2iari6f/xac,  Itettle  my  affairs ; 


u.  r    - 


\^   1827.]     Bmew  of  B0oks:'^Etoing'i 

put.  2.  tor.  mid.  itadefteroCf  cne  who 
7,'    tai  ieMed  kU  affairs,    Demost.  1067.   1. 

ooriQ  av  fir)  iuidifUvoQ  kvodayy, 
^  *  wbosoerer  ihall  ^e,  not  having  lettled 
his  BiTain,  that  is,  intestate.'  Our  transla- 
tors sQppoeed  that  this  classical  application 
of  the.  word  belonged  to  it  in  Heb.  iz.  16, 
17.  Bot  there  we  mnst  include  the  Knse 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  divine  ccvenant  ^f 
sovereign  dispeHsatumy  promise,  or  grace, 
the  leading  illustration  in  the  passage,  (see 

haOfjKii ;)  Tia.  /  dispose,  appoint,  or  pro- 
mise, with  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  and  a 
saerifiee;  I  make  a  covenant.  Gen.  zr.  18. 
Dent  T.  2,  3.  comp.  Heb.  vi.  13 — 20.  and 
iz.  15-— 20.    We  shall,  on  ezamining  these 

passages,  find  that  fieairriQ  is  considered 

as  synonymous  with  6  BiaQificyoCf  and 
both  are  applied  to  Christ.  He  is  declared, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  work,  to 
hare  'offered  himself.'  When  spoken  of 
him,  therefore,  we  may,  with  Newcome, 

lender,  6  ^laBifityOQ,  the  covenanter, 
*  For  where  a  covenant  is,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity that  the  death  of  the  covenanter  should 
be  brought  in.  For  a  covenant  Is  firm  over 
the  dead :  [or,  over  dead  sacrUiees :]  where- 
as it  is  of  no  force  when  the  covenanter 
liveth.'  See  Newcome's  Notes.  On  con- 
sideration, I  prefer  this  rendering  to  that 
of  Mack  night,  ^ven  in  the  former  edition, 
viz.  *  the  appomted  sacrifice ;'  (although 
the  meaning  is  ultimately  Uie  same ;)  be- 
caase,  not  only  is  the  word  used  classically 
in  an  active  sense,  but  in  this  connezton, 
he  is  spoken  of,  not  alone  as  the  passive 
victim  of  appointment,  but  also  as  the  ac- 
tive agent  who  bad  come  to  do  the  will  of 
his  God,  which  was  in  his  heart.  Both 
ideas,  however,  the  appointment  and  *the 
vsbaUarf  fidfihnent  of  it,  are  afterwards 
mentioned.    See  chap.  z.  5 — 1 0."— >  p.  34 1 . 

**  KaroirTpi(ia,  f.  -tow,  (from  nezt) 
/  represent  any  thing  as  in  a  mtrror  to 
another;  mid.  /  r^fiect  as  a  mirror;  pass. 
/  behold  as  in  a  mirror.  The  Greek  fathers 
prefer  the  second  of  these  interpretations 
in  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  <  But  what  is,  reflecting 
as  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lonl  ? — when 
we  are  baptized,  the  soul  purified  by  the 
spirit  shines  brighter  than  the  sun ;  and 
we  not  only  behold  the  glory  of  God,  but 
thence  derive  a  certain  splendour.  As 
pure  silver  ezposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
will  itself  send  forth  rays,  not  from  its  own 
nature  alone,  but  also  from  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  ;  so  also  the  soul  purified,  and 
clothed  with  a  lustre  above  that  of  silrcr, 
receives  a  ray  from  the  glory  of  the  spirit, 
and  again  sends  it  forth.'  Chrysost.  on  the 
psssage.*' — p.  529. 

"  McXei,  (See  p  42.)  it  is  a  care,  or 

concern ;   Kal  oi^kv  TOi&Ttay  rf  TaXKi- 

wvi  ifAiXevp  Acts  zriii.  17.  '  Gallio  gave 
himself  no  concern  abont  these  things;' 
».  e.  the  riot^  and  the  battery  of  Sosthenes. 
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He  wisely  considered,  that  to  judge  in  re* 
liglous  questions  was  not  the  province  of 
the  civil  magistrste,  and  that  the  iU-treat- 
ment  which  Sosthenes,  the  chief  amongst 
the  accusers,  had  received,  would  tend  to 
prevent  such  accusations  in  time  to  come." 
—p.  585. 

•*  Meo-Tnyct  -ov,  6»  (from  juteiroc) 
a  mediator.  Gal.  iii.  20.  6  Bk  ueiriTritf 
lyoQ  ovK  iariV  6  ok  0eoc»  etc  eariy, 
*  but  the  mediator  is  not  [the  friend]  of 
one  [party,  but  of  two  or  more :]  but  God 
is  one  [of  the  parties,  in  the  giving  of  the 
Law.']  The  first  clause  is  an  objection ; 
the  second  an  answer.  The  occasion  of 
appointing  a  mediator  is  an  offence,  and 
the  object,  is  reconciliation.  In  ordinary 
caste,  a  mediator  is  commonly  obliged  to 
propose  a  compromise,  which  may  involve 
a  change  of  plan  and  of  measures  among 
all  parties.  According  to  this  view  of 
mediation,  the  law  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  disannulled  the  promise. 
Bat  when  it  is  considered  that  the  un- 
changeable God  who  gave  the  promises,  is 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
the  supposition  is  inadmissible.  '  Is  the 
Law  then  [of  God]  against  the  promises 
of  God. »  God  forbid  1'  verse  21."— p. 588. 

**  Tlvp,   wt^pdcy  TO,    (from  1^31,  to 

hum,  or  111),  to  break,  shatter  as  fire  doth 
fuel)  ftre;  a  burning  fever;  1  Cor.  iii.  15. 

oifTUQ  Bk  WQ  ^co  wapoQ,  *  yet  so  as  by 
fire ;'  t.  e,  the  salvntion  of  the  teacher, 
who  shall  suffer  loss,  must  depend  on^the 
revelation  which  fire  shall  make  of  his  own 
character.  It  is  a  warning,  that,  if  his 
personal  character  be  no  better  than  that 
of  his  work  as  a  builder,  which  is  burned, 
he  shall  not  be  saved.  On  the  other  hand, 
builders  are  not  threatened  with  perdition, 
because  they  may  have  committed  mis- 
takes, contrary  to  their  principles,  their 
endeavours,  and  their  design.  I  have  pur- 
posely quoted  this  passage  without  altering 
the  translstion,  although  I  think  it  might 
be  rendered,  *  yet  so  as  by  the  fire  ;*  this 
being  an  ezample  Df  the  frequent  case, 
remarked  by  MidJleton  on  the  Article, 
chap.  vi.  §  1,  in  which  nouns  become 
anarthrous  afler  prf  positions."— p.  750. 

*'  Ylos,  'Ov,  6,   a  son.    The  phrase 

viol  Oeov  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
saints  or  holy  men;  but  in  the  singular, 
when  it  is  spoken  of  Christ,  there  is  no 
reason  to  iofrr  that  such  is  ever  the  n&eau- 

ing  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  'O  vioQ  rov  Oeovp 
is  allowed  to  be  meant  in  the  highest  ac- 
ceptation.    But  there  are  instances  which 

prove,  that  vloQ  tov  Qeov  was  never 
meant  to  be  taken  in  an  inferior  sense* 
lliuB,  Mark  i.  1.  it  is  used  by  the  Evange- 
list himself  of  Jesus.  John  z.  36.  the 
same  phrase  is  employed  by  Christ  him- 
self of  himself.    And  Matth.  zzvii.  40.  it 


if  naed  by  tboM  wko  well  knew  the  eUimft 

of  Jesus.  Neither  Is  t/«oc  ©eo*  to  be 
takea  in  an  inferior  tense.  For  we  have 
it  in  Matlb.  xzrii.  43.  where  the  chief 
jpriests  wonld  hardly  palliate  their  charge 
agidnst  Jesus,  that  be  said, '  I  am  the  Son 
of  Ood/  In  Luke  i.  35.  the  same  phrase 
Is  affirmed  of  Christ  by  an  angel  s  and  in 
Rom.  i.  4.  of  Christ  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Middleton  on  Matth.  ir.  3.    In  (his  phrase 


812  RMview  cf  Booki-.-^Li.  HoUand'i  Letter  to  Dr.  SakOtlmMrth,  [Jane, 

over,  b,j  tliotiMnd«  who  never 
think  it  of  anjr  inportance  to 
''jfrdge"  at  all;  and  whose  opi- 
nions on  religion,  if  it  can  exi:^  in 
connexion  with  practical  indiffer- 
eace,  are  jast  the  opinions  of  the 
party  to  which,  by  the  accidents 

*«*  «^   «      *«»*  u  .-        .- — .- ^^  hnrih  and  association,  they  are 

therc'u"n  lieeMc  cit^^^  attached.      It  so  happens,    from 

the  article  arisicff  out  of  the  word  0€oc,  causes  which  cannot  now  be  en^ 
from  its  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  tered  upon,  that  the  Corporatiom 
an  appeltatire  and  of  a  proper  name.    It  is    and  Test  Acts  have  never  been  the 

^'^^T\m^^J^'^\^''-^J^'^''    •o^jec*  of   general  consideratioa 

on  which  Bloomueld  on  Matth.  xii.  8.  pro-     «     ^^        i     i*  ^  mi. 

^. .  »u  .  JL  .  :x «a  x^     ">r  nearly  forty  years.    The  ques- 

posM  this  canon :  that  o  vioq  tov  ay-       .  -  /,    *     -^  \»  »        »•*      -^ 

oLz.^^^  •  -1.1  •  -A  «L  c^  w  ti<>n  of  their  justice  and  policy  i^ 
upturns   mTaiiably  signifies  ike  Son  pf  '     %    c       *:i_  i^i*  j*^ 

MM,  *m  that  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  ^P^^  helots  the  public  ;   and  we 

our  iUdeemer,  viz.  ike  Meeeiak  or  ihe  shall  soon   be   able    to   ascertain 

CArwf:  and  that  whenever  it  occuvs  with*  whether  the  boasted  liberality  of 

S^  ^'^'t  *^^^  ?  manmdy,  and  jh^  ^j^^g  jg  ^^^h  the  eulogy  that 
isfonnd  both  in  Ibe  siagalarand  plaral."     .  r*      i.  ^j  V 

pp  54  J  342.  has  so  often  been  expended  opoih 

'      /      '    .  .  ,      ,       it.    We  are  inclined  to  apprehend. 

We  have  given  these  extracts,    ^^at  as  large  a  portion  of  igno- 

ranee,  and  as  great  a  manifest^' 


taken  almost  at  random  from  the 
Lexicon,  as  better  calculated  than 
any  reasonings  of  ours,  to  exhibit 
the  nature  and  importance  of  this 
work  to  our  readers.  The  tyro  in 
Greek  will  find  the  work  suited 
to  bis  attainments,  and  calculated 
to    lead    him  forward ;    and   the 


tion  of  injustice,  will  be  displayed 
on  the  forth-coming  occasion,  as 
ever  disgraced  the  supporters  of  in« 
tolerance  in  former  times.  Happy 
shall  we  be  if  we  are  found  **  pro^. 
phesying  falsely ;"  but  when  we 
reflect  on  the  sectarianism  of  the 


finished  scholar  will  often  be  as-  national  hierarchy,  and  the  present 
sisted  and  gratified  by  many  of  state  of  political  parties,  the  pros- 
Its  classical  references  and  al lu-    p^ct  of  legislative  equity  is  by  no 


sions.  We  commend  it  especially 
to  our  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
whose  benefit  the  excellent  author 
has  constantly  consulted,  and 
thank  him  most  cordially  our- 
selves, for  the  valuable  aid  he  has 
furnished  us. 


%>%«^>%%*«%«^ 


Letter  to  Dr.  Shutilewortk^  by  Lord 
Holland.  8tH>.  pp.  33.  Ridgway. 

A  Summary  of  the  Laws  affecting 
Protestant  Dissenters,  by  Joseph 
Beldam^  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law* 
ISsMO.  pp.  106.  Butterworth. 


means  encouraging;  and  we  fear 
the  day  is  distant  which  will  brinj^ 
with  it  the  annihilation  of  these 
oppressive  and  iniquitous  enacts 
meats. 

Into  their  origin  or  their  his- 
tory, it  is  perfectly  unnecessary 
for  us  to  enter.  The  recent  public 
cations  issued  by  the  several 
bodies  which  are  directly  interest- 
ed in  the  question  of  repeal,  have 
furnished  most  ample  materials  for 
informing  and  directing  the  publi'c 
mind;  and  the  Dissenters  espe- 
cially, if  they  do  not  rouse  them- 


The  present  period  has  sometimes  selves    to    manly  and    combined 

been  called  ihe  age  of  liberality,  exertion,  in  order  to  secure  their 

On  some  .subjects,  and  to  a  cer-  legitimate  rights,  will  never,  hence- 

tain  extent,  this  may  be  consider-  forward,  be  entitled  to  complain 

ed  as  a  characteristic  designation,  either  of  neglect  or  injustice.    We 

The  right  of  private  judgment  is  confess,    that    if    the    ingenuoua 

generally  admitted  ;admitted^  how-  declaration  of  an  illustrious  ad* 


imr.]      ami  MMUok  m  tki  iMei  aJgMit^  I^bieitakt  JHs9mi^        %lt 
Focaie  of  citH  and  religiduB  liber-    tlie  ertsmcfpatioiiists  on  the  ^otiiid 


ty  Ml  \he  iloUfte  of  Cdnorons, 
wkose  very  mime  stavrds  99  the 
herettitary  represeiitatiye  of  all 
that  is  hbnounible  id  character^ 
liberal  in  policy^  aird  uprifht  ia 
principle>  had  not  fiataraSly  called 
forth  the  energies  of  the  Dissenters, 
we  should  have  thought  it  right, 
after  so  long  a  peridd  of  delay  and 
abieyance,  to  have  postponed  the 


of  -eonsistency  and  justice.  The 
Dissenters,  like  the  meml^ers  tff 
the  National  Church,  are,  on  the 
snbject  of  emancipattion,  d>iyided 
in  their  opinions;  and  it  ib  nd 
more  just  to  expect  th^m  €0  hk 
periecily  unanimous,  than  to  \Mk 
for  such  unanimity  Among  oth^ 
parties  of  the  Protestant  popnlti- 
tion.     If,  therefore,  the  questicm 


consideration  of  the  question  at    ef  *  repeal  were  now  po^poned. 


the  present  eventful  crisis.  We 
shouid  have  waited  till  the  ar- 
rangements of  administration  had 
been  completed ;  we  should  have 
been  unwilling  to  have  had  it 
entangled  and  complicated  with 
the  personal  and  fhe  political  con- 
tentions of  the  present  period ; 
and  should  have  thought  it  both 
wise  and  jnst  to  have  deferred  the 


after  its  introduction  has  b>eeA  ac- 
eeonted  for,  it  would  hi  once  be 
eommittiag  the  applicants,  ak 
twch,  to  one  or  other  of  th(^  pre- 
sent political  parties;  ftnd  thh  we 
should  deprecate,  because*  the 
claims  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters do  not  stand  on  the  sam6 
footing  witli  those  t)f  the  Catho- 
lics, and  because  the  more  entirely 


question,  till    a   calmer  state   of    they  are  separated  from  thcih,  the 
feeling,  amongst  all  parties  in  the    greater  justice  will  be  done  to 


senate,  had  warranted  the  expec- 
tation of  something  like  an  un- 
prejudiced and  impartial  discus- 
sion. But  the  generous  challenge 
referred  to,  was  given  before  the 
recent  change  of  administration ; 
since  that  change  it  has  been  re- 
peated ;  it  has  been  nobly  re- 
echoed by  the  distinguished  and 
highly  talented  peer,  whose  pam- 
phlet is  at  the  head  of  this  article ; 
and,  hi  such  circumstances,  it  does 
appear. to  us  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise, pusillanimous,  and  inglori- 
ous to  recede.  In  this  conclusion 
we  are  confirmed  by  several  con- 
siderations. The  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  ought 
to  stand  on  grounds  independent 
of  all  personal  and  conflicting 
interests  at  the  present  period. 
It  has  no  necessary  connexion 
wilh  the  Catholic  question.  In- 
dividuals of  diflerent  and  opposite 
parties  On  that  point  might,  in 
perfect  consistency  with  their  re- 
spective opinions,  advocate  the 
repeal  of  these  obnoxious  statutes : 
the  ••  no  popery*'  party,  on  the 
ground  of  strengthening  the  com- 
Aon  cause  of  Protestantism,  and 
N.S.  No.  30. 


their  principles  and  their  rights. 

There  is  one  view  of  .the  matter 
which  appears  to  us  to  h&ve  by  no 
means  secured  that  attentioi),  or 
excited  those  feelings,  which  its 
importance  demands.  We  r^fer 
to  the  awful  prostitution  of  a 
Christian  Institute  for  merely  se- 
ctilar  interests,  which. is  so  4is- 
graceHilly  sanctioned-  and  per- 
petuated by  the  saeramental  test, 
8iveh  a  prostitntion  wds  never 
known  in  the  wbrst  times  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  itself. 
It  is  unknown  in  the  most  corrupt 
and  degraded  sections  of  that 
churth  in  the  present  day.  lb  U 
unknown  in  any  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  it  is  gratuitous 
and  needless  to  say,  that  it  is  Un- 
known in  the  Trans-atlantic  world. 
It  is  even  unknown  in  Ireland  f 
In  England,  in  Englstnd  alon^ — 
where  the  mitre  lifts  its  head 
amidst  coronets  and  sceptres ;  to 
England,  where  the  mightiest  pa- 
tronage surrounds  the  hierarchy; 
in  England,  where,  as  Montes-^ 
qutlBtt  observes,  **  religion,  liberty^ 
and  commerce,"  are  the  great 
sovrcM  of  its  influence  and  eleva- 
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.    We  could  easily  give  extracts  under  the  show  of  respect  for  re«' 

firom  tlus  valuable  and  mteresting  velation,  there  is,  after  all,  a  want 

compilation  ;    but   as    the   recent  of  sjubjection  to  its  authority,  and 

Dumbers  of  our    Magazine   have  a-  determined  hostility  to  all  that 

ooDtainad  official  documenU  in  re*  we  believe  constitutes  its.peculi- 

fisrenee  to  the  Corporatton    and  arity  and  its  glory ;  we  cannot  but 

Test  Acts ;  and  there  ie  no  doubt  rejoice  that  those  who  have  fallen. 

of.  the  extensive  oiroulation  of  Mr.  into  its  deadly  soairea  have  been 

Beldam'svolume,  we  forbear;  and  recovered  from  them.    The  partiea 

shall  close  our  article  by  urging  tbeqis^lves  to  whom  we  are  most 

all- the  friends  of  religious  liberty  opposed  on  this  8ujbJ«ect,  must  givc^ 

to  be  firm,  united,  and  persevering  us  credit  for  this  kind  of  feelings 

m  tbeir  applieations,  until  claims  We  must  be  ioconsistent  andi^  ifi^ 

founded  on  jus^e,  ailflsuppe<rted  sincere  if  we  did.  not  eiitortaiii  it^. 
by  ali  the- principles  of  a  common        Both,  th^  cases,  now  before*  14a 

j^ofestantism,    and    a    common  possess  considerable  intereat*  a^ 

Ghfisttanity,  are  reeogni^d  and  we  think  it  beat  lo  let  tj^e^  wnt^fA 

coii.finiiad  by  the  high  authority  tfill  tbf^r  own  stoi;y.     Mr,  iJ^UAH,  ai 

of  Ae  Britisb  legislature,  qian  of  nuMt  respete^ble  taleotS; 

^«%^^%«  8^  attainments  as.  ai  scholar,  and 

very  respeotM^lV'  coojiected,  aih* 

-«MfqFMrf?Np.  n^oi^  uj^iTAiUANiftH,  p^a^g  to  have,  embraced   Unita- 

8ee<md  T^ou^kUy  m  the  Person  of  r^fii^  a  few  ye^rs  ago.     EQsvac- 

'   Christ,  on  Human  Suh  'tnd  on  coiifut  of  thia  step,  and  of  it%  rch 

tki  Atonement;  containing  Rea-  traction,  is.i|s  follows. 

smu  far    tk»    Author's  Seeessim       ••  The  writer  of  these  sbeeto  luidadop. 

from  the  Uf^itmrian  Commnmion,  ted  Unipwiaii  Beotinwbu  firom  thedlfficu^^n 

a^  hu  Adher^use  to  thai  ofihe  ''*»'»«t  {•«  found  In  reconciling  «  Trinity, 

Au  Jition.  iwmo*  pp.  10©.  ISald^  i^d  the  atmiemeiii,  nith  their  deelantkuM 

win  and  Oo^     i827<  ol  his  mercgr. 
rt  'A     '     *        Ml     J      J          n  **  While  following  thi? ceuree  of  iltudy, 

Vwiaria'mm,  Abandoned;  or  Hoar  which  a  new  theological  literature  natu- 

So^s  asfign^d  for  ceasing  tp   be  rally  threw  in  his  way,  the  writer's  atten- 

connected  with  that  Description  *«»»  became  deeply  hitevesled  i»  eer^io. 

of  BeHgious  Professors  who  da-  ^«ks,  pi«toswto«mor6theoWectiQjis 

•:       .   ^  ..  j^       rr  'A     '  ^  "°*  ■  benevohMVce,  gfouoded  on  the. 

stgnate     tnfin^seCoes     Vnttanans,  cxisiencp  of  evil.    These  works,  asaumiog 

By  JawfiS  ^ihhrist,  8vo.  pp.  Bl.  chiefly  as  ^eir  basis  philosophical  ifeces- 

iftinter,     1829.  •»*/>  ^*»c  goTernmeot  of  the  world  by  ge^ 

DQcaM^wf;  and.  ths  tendency  of  «Til,  in- 

Wb  tru^.it.  will  notibQAMOnoStti  ^Mn^i,  oC  c^^vse,  moral  ey\l  or.  sin,  to 

for-'a^momejii  that,  we  iatroduqa  }^'S^^^^ 

^.  -^      1  •     X  •     *.!_   ^      •  's.     c  inversely  to  their  direct  design*    They  in- 

4Ke.pK«8en^Sulgect.in.tba(<Spillt.Qf  doeedadeubt  of  the  benevolence  of  Ood, 

ei4imiiQniWllicit£lofie»io>a4)altny  Th0.httrUwa.of.U  waa.iosuppqsUUe:  aad' 

tfUimph,  iand>  seeks,  fisod  foe  piide  '^  ^^'^  disquieted  state  t^  his  thcMigjits*  lie> 

^  ftliA  liAmkiliniiAn  nf  n.  fA<»       IKa  chanced  to  call  to  his  recollection  a  remark 

m  metmmUmw  01  a.  loe..     We  ^f  j^^  goame  Jenyns,  in  his  work  on  the 

^aAfiQt  saM  tbat  we  are  not  grAU^r  Chrietian  R«9ligion,  to  the  eflfect,  that  *  re. 

fied  and  pl«uied«  m  we  should  ha  pesMnce  ooald  not  aado  am.'    Thia.  M' 

uotruei  to  our  pr^tassion  did  wa.  °*"^  CMPafiilly  to  review  the  tettimoniea  of 

Mt»r<(|oiiee  ia.th^  return  of  ereo.  kJIIpL'?,  1"  f^^^*^^^  ^Tu'^^^^i*  r"^*"* 

rv^^'  ^  r  •   u*  liberty  of  the  human  will,  thq  laps^  of  oar 

OnesianejrtD  the  paths  of  righteous-  „gHopi  ^om  original  righteontaeas,   the 

nesB  and  truths     Viewing  Unitar  imaimcity  of  thia.  lapsed  nacun  ta  fiilAL. 

rianisra^  as  we  conscientiously  do»  ^9^,  r^hteouanqMt.^re  tha  gffdjsal  disr- 

M  oiily  fL  modifiioation.  of  infide.-  ^^'"'1'?'  *'''.  '".l^  ^^%^f^>  !M  upfoWed, 

|.-^     Jj.  ^jx^^   ^  themselves  to  the  wnler  s  mind.    A  way 

iity,andaa.mQre4aBgerMisinsoflie  ^  opened  to  hit  understamiiag  tor  iki 

ceapecU  than  infiaoufy.  itselt;  fee  raMptioo.of  thB.nscMflitgr.ifid.tbii«ali^. 
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«f  an  atootmeat.    Of  tUft  bo  has  beea  from  those  .perversions  wbrcii  ha^e 

nftwiy  schooled  Ui  think,  bb  iQcoiapatil>Je  1,3^^  imposed  on  them.     The  field 

with  God's  mereifui  srtnhutcs:  vtfc  tbo  u*  u   iti     -cu       u           j                j 

Ktn&tofbischsiigedconvictioiiswJiIthat,  ^^'^h  Mr.  Elton  has  endeavoured 

from  the  oKMieiit  of  bis  jMldiog  to  tbcoo  to  occupy  could  not  be  caltivated 

tfparcDt  ctideoces  of  scriptura  his  full  without  greater  labour  than  he  has 

MSMit,  all  doubt  of  tlie  benevi^aKe  of  bestowed   upon    it,   in  this  work. 

God  waa  lostaataaeously  reoaoved.  like  a  ^^r     ^-n  x    '^^    «       1     . 

feil  withdraw.  Iioio  the Vyc*-  ^®  "^^^  ^H^  *°^  ,f '^?^  ^^°^^  ^P®' 

»  U  the  writer  beliBse  fslt  it  as  a  Chris-  cimens.     The    following    passage 

tian  duly  to  *  giTo  a  jKason  for  the  hope  on   the  subject  of  mediation   we 

«.i.:«i.  _.^  :»  k:«.  •  k<m  ci.  tk^*  ^m*» «•<«■.•  .■  •    i            •     *'        ■«       . 


which  was  in  him,;  be  feels  that  duty  more  jhinj^  ^e^y  excellent. 

imperatiTO  now :  if  he  has  been  the  uneon-  *' 

scioiis  ageat  in  the  dissemiDatiou  ot  eiror,        „  The  Scripture  states  the  dispensation 

^  *•'?  'fwf^T!**  r*^;**  ^^'''}  ^"^^  Of  God's   pardoning   mercy  tbriugh  tbe 

bfiDf  to  the  al^  of  tralh  an  offering  of  hands  of  a  iTediator!  It  would  appear,  that 

leparation.  --l-reiKe,  pp.  iii,  it.  ^  magnify  hb  righteousness,  and  thus  nl- 

M>.  Elton's  reasons  for  return-  timatcly  to  lead  back  to  holiness  the  trans- 

ing  to  the  biMom  of  tbe  church,  ^r^"  ''V*'^  {wtituted  for  the  benefit 

<\  .      ww-P.  V     -ww^  2;*'^'^'*»  of  his  creatures,  by  increasing  their  rere- 

and  ceasing  to  be  a  noBCODtonnisty  rence  of  his  Majesty,  and  consequently 

as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  a  Uni-  their  awe,  when  tempted  to  ofn-nd  against 

tarian»  we  think  are  far  from  satis-  >'»  ^od  chose  to  be  approached  through. a 

factory.     If  he  has  no  stronger  "^^^^f^^-  ^  ^«P«?«  »»'•  mercy  through 

•  ^"*  ,  4#    WW    H»a    «v    auv»K«s  ^^  adrocatc  and  an  intercessor.    How  this 

seasons  tlian  those  assigned  m   his  provision  of  mercy,  illustrated  by  iu  very 

preface,  we  think  he  had  far  better  tendency  to  prercnt  the  abuse  of  grace,  to 

said  nothing  on  the  subject    They  ensure  perseverance  in  a  course  of  amend- 

arc  uiterly  unworthy  of  hi^  good  "«°V  «nd  by  tiecewa^  consequence  the 

Zx     £c    A  ^     t.-  J  happiness  of  the  creature,  implies  that  the 

sense,  and  attord  to  his  qnondam  n^ercy  itself  is  not  self-originated  or  abuu- 

friends   the  strongest    ground   for  dant,  it  were  vain  to  ask :  and  how  far  the 

insinuating     that     bis     doctrinal  Unitarian's  argument,  characteristic  of  the 

change  has  been  produced  or  in-  ^J^^«^  ^™.''^'51*?Mli!?"'*^'''■"^-i'^3^ 

a  ji-         ^i.*^  'J       ^*  thing— namely,  that  Moses  is  also  called  a 

flueooed   by.  other  consideraUons  n,edfator,  and  the  high  priest,  under  the 

than  those  which  are  avowed.    We  Levitical  law,  an  intercessor,  aqd  therefoits 

beg  to  assure  him,  that  neither  our  Christ  must  have  been  a  mediator  and  an 

"  relig^oa*'  nor  our  "  dissent  is  a  ^^"ifT'  *°  ^^  *?"«  ^'^T^^}  ?1*? 

.*  •      ^  c       '1^  n       J  4U  L  be  called  no  sense  at  all — must  be  decided 

mnp  ot  spite;     and  the  mao  who  ^  ^^  consideration,  whether  the  whole 

IhinkS'SO^  we  cheerfully  band  over  Levitical  law  does  not  recognize  the  very 

to  another  church,  which  we  lUip-  necessity  here  attempted  to  be  denied:  for 

pose  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  if  the  meffiator  and  intercessor  were  neces- 

■^•^       ••:  ..1       i.ri*_  wry  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  God 

such  su^icion,  without  feeliog  any  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  y^  ipproachiid  by  his  people, 

Imilg  of  spite,  eiCher  towards  it  or  but  through  the  advocacy  and  interposition 

him.  of  Moses  and  of  Aaron,  with  the  proofs  of 

The   "  Second  ThQUghts,"  (we  r5j*^*i.'^*^  r^^^U  Old  Testament  HUtory  is 

h&v«  not  aeen  the  firsts  are  a  de-  ^"y^faugbt,  they,  by  legitimate  dednc- 

nave  noc  seen  ine  nrsi;  are  a  ae-  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  q^^-^^^  .  ^^^  ,  ^^  ^^ 

eoltory  sort  of  running  fire,  direc-  unchangeable  priesthood,'   Heb.  %ii.  24.; 

ted  against  the  Unitarian  interpre-  and  the  very  thing  is  proved  by  the  very 

la^tiofi  of  those    scriptures  which  fact  chosen  to  disprove  it.  ^  ^  ^  „ 

»Ute  to  the  deity  Jd  ,atone«.nt  J^^J  'ir'^S.;*.' SJbS  SI*,;;! 

•f  Jesus.     Thev  discover  Mr.  El-  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  biatbren,  like  unto 

Ion's  classical  knowledge  and  cri-  me,  unto  him  shall  ye  hearken,'  Deut.  jtviit. 

tical  acquaintance  with  the  Bible ;  15,  which  is  adduced  to  prove  an  identity 

K..A  -^«.Xr.-  :4  j;a^..w  »-v  «.;»^  <>»«  <«  human  nature  m  Jesus,  proves  rather 

but  render  It  difficult  to  give  any  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  dis««iJ^ :  the  simi. 

analysis  of  his  reasonings.     Ibey  i^rity  of  office  as  mediating  batweeamaa 

show  how  deeply   read  the  author  and  God ;  and  points  to  the  priestliood  of 

had  been   in  the  theology  of  the  Christ,  as  the  real  great  intercessor:— Heb. 

.y.te-.  which  he  ha.  abandoned;  ;i'-^';;:J;:SSr5J:r  j^o^J^^'Sri; 

but  we  fear  will  not  always  sue-  him ;  seeinf^  ha  ew  livtth  to  nake  into^ 

4««d    in    rescuing   tb^  Scriptures  oession  for  them:  for  inch  a  high  prisat 
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who  i»  holy,  harmless,  unde-     retained  for  themselves.    It  consists  in  t|ie 

moml  precepts  of  Jesus,  end  the  manifttt- 
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became  us, 

filed,  separate  'from  sinners',  and  ma<!e 
higlier  thati  the  heavens :  who  needeth  not 
daily,  as.  those  hig^h  priests,  to  offer  op 
sacrifice,  first  for  his  oirn  sins  and  then 
for  the  people's,  for  this  (the  reference  is 
to  the  latter  clause,  *  fur  the  people's,') 
he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself.* 

*^  It  is  pretended  that  this  is  a  Jigurgot 
consecration  to  a  Jigurative  priesthood : 
borrowed,  which  it  certainly  is,  from,  the 
usage  of  the  Levilical  law  :  but  what  was 
the  drift  or 'purpose  of  that  consecration 
under  the  Levitical  law  we  are  not  told ; 
and^  in  truth,  it  had  either  none  at  all,  or 
it  had  a  prospective  reference  to  the  con- 
secration of  Christ  as  the  perpetual  inter- 
cessor for  his  people. 

**  The  remarkable  identification  of  the 
ofiice  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  high  priest, 
and  Of  his  death  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
sin-of!i!ring,  is  got  rid  of,  }n  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  the  inference,  that  because  the  sin- 
ofiering  respected  ceremonial  pollutions, 
therefore  the  death  of  Christ  could  uot  sa- 
crificially  cleanse  from  moral  pollutions: 
because  '  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
could  not  take  away  sin,'  Heb.  x.  4. ;  the 
blood  of.Christ  could  uot  be  typified  by  it : 
aUhoogh  it'  is  easy  to  observe  that  the 
Apostle  was  drawings  a  directly  contrary 
conclusion :  asserting,  first,  the  necessity 
of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  and,  then, 
the  necessity  of  a  better  sacrifice  under  the 
new  dispensation,  by  way  of  perfecting  or 
consummating  the  former ;  thus  sffirming 
with  as  much  plainness,  as  is  consistent 
with  the  different  genius  of  an  ancient  and 
peculiar  language  (for  the  Hebrew  charac- 
ter is  imprest  upon  the  Greek)  that  the 
former  were  types  of  the  latter.    Now  as 


aiion  of  a.  life  to  come. 

**  But  it  is  a  phenomenon,  which  learned 
infidels  have  been  quick  to  perceive,  tbaC 
the  precepts  of  Jesus  have,  in  some  strikiqf 
instances,  been  anticipated  by  enlightened 
beathens ;  and  it  has  been  made  the  pretext 
for  arguing  that  he  could  not  have  beeo 
<  a  teacher  sent  from  God.'  The  proper 
inference  is,  that  he  was  sent  to  raise  the 
moral  dignity  of  man  by  other  methods. 

<*  If,  by  nature,  as  the  Apostle  affirms, 
we  *  cannot  do  the  things  that  we  would,' 
fthe  would  implying  a  lapged,  not  a  latl  con«> 
dition)  the  assent  to  the  fitness  or  beauty 
of  morals  will  not  enable  us  to  reach  their 
standard.  To  convince  the  reason  is  not 
to  obtain  a  mastery  over  the  heart.  Moral 
preaching  may  do  the  formeir,  but  there  it 
broad  evidence,  stamped  on  the  face  of  hn« 
man  society,  that,  even  when  supported  by 
the  terron  and  glories  of  a  future  state  of 
retribution,  the  latter  is  beyond  its  power. 
The  truth  is,  that  eyery  man,  taken  in  the 
general,  is  moral  in  his  own  eyes:  everj 
man  has  a  salvo  for  his  own  vice,  a  qnick- 
sightedness  for  that  of  his  neighbour:  a 
false  estimation  of  his  own  merits,  his  own 
strength,  bis  own  state  of -security.  He 
will  select  from  moral. sermoas,  in  order 
to  approve  such  as  laud  the  virtues  which 
he  thinks  he  has,  and  in  oider  to  disap- 
prove such  as  condemn  the  vices  to  which 
he  may  be  unfortunately  inclined.  The 
vices,  which  he  has,  take  the  name  of 
frailties,  (for  that  is  the  word)  and  frailties 
he  resolves  into  the  wite  purposa  of  his 
Msker,  who,  as  he  supposes,  made  him 
what  be  is.  Such  a  man  mil  compliment 
moral  preachen  as  practical  preachers :  but 


it  never  was  pretended,  before  the  rise  of    let  a  minister  arise,  who  is  not  ashamed  of 


the  Unitarian  school  of  criticism,  that  a 
type  should  be  the  same,  in  all  particulars, 
as  its  anti-type,  neither  could  it  be  reason- 
ably expected,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar 
should  have,  in  all  things,  an  exact  simi- 
larity wUh  the  sacrifice  oflthe  cross:  so 
thai  all  the  technical  argumentation  about 
the  necessity  of  a  priest  offering  the  blood, 
in  order  to  constitute  a  proper  sacrifice, 
the  impossibility  of  the  priest  and  the  vic- 
tim being  one  and  the  same,  and  the  cere- 
monial nature  of  the  sin-offering,  proves 
absolutely  nothing  against  the  affirtuation 
of  the  propitiatioDS  under  the  law  pre- 
figuring (he  great  atonement.*' — pp.  47<-50. 

The  following  extraot  does  cre- 
dit to  the  author's  acuteoess,  and 
reffard  to  the  moral  interests  and 
influence  of  the  Gospel. 

**  Having  divested  of  their  peculiar  sig- 
nificancy  those  things  which,  we  are  told, 
*  the  angela  desire  to  look  into,'  the  Uni- 


the  Gospel,  and  let  him  but  handle  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  *  sharper  than  any 
two*edged  sword  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,'  so  as 
to  pierce  through  the  mail  of  this  man's 
conscience,  he  will  be  ready  with  his  an- 
swer like  Hazael,  '  is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  .>*  The 
preacher  of  the  atonement  will  be,  in  hit 
eyes,  a  fanatic ;  a  visionary  who  inculcates 
gloomy  notions  of  God  ;  a  decrier  of  goo4 
works.  But  the  way  to  make  men  righte- 
ous is  to  bieak  through  the  outworks  of 
aelf*rigbteousne8s :  to  sap  the  deceitful ocss 
of  the  natural  heart :  to  cast  down  .proud 
imaginations:  to  *  preach  Christ  crucified:* 
to  convince  the  hearers  of  f^io.  *  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 
By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.*"— 
pp.  77—80, 

His-  conclusion  is  excellent. 

**  The  collateral  cirenmstanccs,  which 
the  Unitarian  theological  historians  have 


tariana  oatarally  exaggerate  the  value  of    brought  together,  of  the  promsv  of  seho- 
tiiat  remnaDt  of  gospel  which  they  have    lastic  t^logy,  and  of  Romisii  emblenuRie' 
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(it  woald  be  neither  cAodid  nor  jost  to  say    we  shall  b^  the  more  copious  in 


MolatrDiia)  snpentitioo,  are  qnite  extrane- 
ous to  the  point  attempted  to  be  proved ; 
that  tbe  dmnity  of  Christ's  person  and  the 
rrality  of  his  atonement,  ars  soperstitiont 
inoorations  on  the  ancient  faith.  The 
effect  intended  is»  that  the  latter  presnmp* 
tion  may  pass  current,  from  its  iieiog  as* 
sociated  with  the  existence  of  those  gra* 
doai  corruptions,  which  Dr.  Middletoo  has 
detailed,  id  bin  <  Letter  from  Rome.'  Tlie 
Unitarians  bare,  howercr,  totally  failed, 
noless  garbling  of  authorities,  and  TerbRl 
torturing  and  unwarrantable  largeness  of 
inference  may  pass  for  proof,  in  substanti- 
ating the  popular  opinion  of  tbe  Logos,  in 
tbe  fint  ages,  to  be  merely  a  display  of  the 
Dirine  wisdom,  through  tbe  agency  of 
Christ:  a  position  about  equivalent  to  a 
diaplay  of  the  Divine  wisdom  tbrongh  the 
agency  of  Newton.  They  have  still  more 
notably  failed  in  their  gratuitous  audacity 
of  assumption,  that  the  atonement  is  u 
modern  invention  of  the  reformers,  adopted 


our    extracts.      After    giving    us 

some  account  of  his  imbibing^  at 

an  early  age,  the  spirit  and.  the 

sentiments  of   Sandeman,  of  his 

derotedness  to  biblical  criticism ; 

of  bis  becoming  a  Baptist ;  and  of 

the  gradual  loss  of  the  spirit  of 

piety,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  of  the 

progress  of  his  mind  towards  Uni- 

tarianism. 

"  The  history  of  my  connexion  with 
Unitnrianism  now  comnfences,  and  with  it 
a  state  of  mind  so  unsettled  as  to  be  often 
wholly  regardless  of  consequences.  When 
tbe  late  Dr.  Evans  resolved  to  become  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Worship  Street,  tbe 
late  Dr.  Stennett  told  him,  *  it  would  be 
the  grave  of  his  piety.'  Chatham  was  the 
grave  of  my  piety.  It  bad  been  declining 
and  dying  before,  bnt  now  it  might  be 


in  contravention  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of     considered  as  dead  and  buried. 


merit. 

*'  It  is  thi8->involftng  consequences  so 
much  more  vital  to  the  moral  character 
tnd  to  the  eternal  hopes  of  man,  than  any 
metaphysical  speculation  on  the  mode  of 
God's  existence,  that  constitutes,  in  tbe 
Uniurian  community,  the  *  blindness  of 
mind,'  ascribed  by  6t.  Pnul  to  the  Israel- 
ites t  to  those,  as  to  these,  bis  words  have 
a  searching  application,  '  even  to  this  day, 
when  Mat€t  ii  read^  the  veil  is  upon  their 
bearU,'  2  Cor.  iii.  15. 

*'  It  is  this,  which  the  writer  recognises 
as  tbe  plague-spot  on  the  walls  of  the  Uni- 
tarian temple,  and  tW^ore  he  passes  from 
ito  portal.  It  is  this,  which  intelligibly 
speaks  in  tbe  echoing  silence  of  its  recesses, 
at  the  very  time  that  tbe  courts,  in  which 
tbe  crucified  redeemer  is  proclaimed,  are 
thronged  with  feet  that  wear  the  pavement 
of  the  sanctuary. 

««  The  fact  refleeU  a  light,  like  that  of 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  on  the  words 
once  uttered  by  a-  disciple  of  Wesley  r  of 
whfchlie,  that  heard  them,  acknowledged, 
then,  only  the  eloquence,  but  of  which  he 
has  since  felt  the  depth  of  the  reasoning : 
<  If  there  shall  come  a  time  when  the  cross 
shall  cease  to  be  preached  in  the  tabernacle 
of  Christ,'  the  grass  will  grow  on  tbe  path 
that  leads  to  its  doori :  all  men  will  pass  it 
by ;  and  will  exclaim  to  each  other, '  thrt 

HAVB  TAKBN  AWAY  OUR  LOSD,  AND  HB 
KNOW  NOT  WHBRB  THEY  HAVB  LAID 
HIM.""~pp.  108,  109. 

From  Mr.  Elton,  we  now  turn 
to  Mr.  Gilchrist,  whose  pamphlet 
contains  a  tale  of  horrors  ;  and  as 
we  apprehend  that  it  furnishes 
disclosures  of  what  has  passed  in 
many  minds  as  we|l  as  his  own. 


<'  Up  to  this  time  I  had  read  nothing 
professedly  Uoitariao,  but  I  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  superior  intellect  and 
reason  of  the  Unitarians ;  first  at  Hull, 
next  at  Birmingham,  then  at  Melbonm, 
and  now  at  Chatham  ;  and  I  had  a  sort  of 
conviction,  that  what  I  had  heard  so  touch 
about,  most  be  some  real  entity.  A  lady, 
whose  understanding  I  respected,  put  into 
my  hands  an  oration  delivered  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  New 
GraveUpit  Chapel,  Hackney,  which  was 
to  be  consecrated  to  tlie  worship  of  tht 
tme  GoH,  Of  course  my  expectation  was 
bigfily  excited ;  an  oration  at  tlie  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  to  the  one  God^  by  the 
Reverend  Robert  Aspland,  of  intellectual 
celebrity  in  tbe  whdte  Unitarian  -world, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository, 
and  the  Secretary  of -the  Unitarian  Fund, 
and  the  champion  of  Rational  Religion ! 
There  was  much  to  give  note  of  prepara- 
tion to  my  poor  mind,  almost  distracted 
with  ddubt  and  difficulty.  I  perused 
the  oration ;  hesitated ;  looked  at  it  again ; 
became  somewhat  composed  and  confident, 
and  broke  silence  by  asking  the  admirer 
of  tbe  author's  intellect,  if  she  realljr 
thought  this  Unitarian  oration  was  wortli 
printing.  This  interrogatory  was  the 
more  disconcerting,  that  the  same  person 
used  to  think  me  too  larish  of  my  admira- 
tion of  autbora,  that  she  was  kind  enough 
to  read  to  me ;  for  I  wonld  often  interrupt 
the  reading  to  comment  on  the  oifginalitV, 
beauty,  force,  sublimity,  or  other  excel- 
lence of  tbe  thought  and  diction. 

«  The  first  experissent  with  Unitarian 
intellect  very  much  abated  my  confidence 
in  it,  and  not  a  little  mortified  my  pride. 
The  next  Unitarian  of  high  renown,  to 
whom  1  approached,  was  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Belshatn.    This  duUnguithtd  di* 
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wne,  as  the  Monthly  Repontorr  desigiuites 
him,  was  aometbing  more  Idsd  merely 
intellcctind  ;  be  was  reported  to  be  rery 
fAikiBapliio.  Of  coarw  it  was  witti  eoasi- 
^emblc  stretch  of  cspectation  that  I  en* 
teied  npon  the  *  Cakm  Inquiry  concenuag 
the  persoo  of  Christ.'  But  I  was  soon  so 
tired  of  hy  that  I  could  not  refndn  from 
offfeiadiflig  tibe  person  who  hmt  it  to  me, 
by  calliof  it  the  Doll  Inquiry.  J  read  it 
aboot  half  throin^h,  anid  then  threw  it 
aside;  for  its  chief  effect  was  that  of 
shaking  my  confidence  yet  more  in  the 
word  of  God. 

<*  It  is  well  kaowB  to  several  persons, 
that  tboHgh  oooaactsd  with  them,  I  never 
admired  the  more  prominent  Uoitariana, 
or  the  Unitarian  writings  s  and  I  donbt 
not  I  was  thoaght  to  be  actuated  by  enry» 
Joaloqsy,  or  auJignity  t  hot  the  fad  ts, 
that  I  coold  not  sincerely  apeak  otherwise 
than  I  did  $  and  therefore  1  endearonred,  aa 
asach  aa  possible,  to  be  silent.  I  was  he- 
come,  by  a  train  of  infiuences  already  in- 
dicated, by  aversion  to  mystery  and  divine 
inHoence,  and  by  affectioo  for  raUooality, 
nnfit  for  IVinitarianism ;  but  I  was  hardly 
■Mwe  fit  for  Unitarianism ;  for  notwith- 
standing all  its  boastings  and  self-accredited 
excellences,  it  possessed  very  tittle  that 
cottld  interest  either  my  nnderstaadiag  or 
my  heart  With  all  its  pretended  ration- 
aUty,  it  coold  not  satisfy  my  reason  ;  and 
its  moral  and  religious  poverty  and  aaked- 
aess  often  disgusted  and  shocked  me.  It 
appeared  to  my  mind  the  more  I  became 
acqnaintsd  with  it,  alike  destitute  of  mof»l 
power,  the  majesty  of  intellect,  and  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Its  religions  and 
moral  ineificacy  only  tended  to  overthrow 
my  weak  and  wavering  faith;  and  if  I 
could  have,  been  satisfi^  with  what  differs 
firom  it  more  in  name  than  in  nature,  I 
would  have  sought  refuge  in  professed  in- 
fidelity. There  was  but  one  feature  in 
It  which  could  be  amiable  or  attractive  to 
me ;  its  forbearance  towarda  myself*  not- 
withstanding my  sentiments,  which  i  took 
very  little  pains  to  conceal,  or  rather, 
which  1  pretty  freely  ejtprested  both  by 
speech  and  by  writing;  but  even  for  this 
1  felt  no  grntitude,  for  1  knew  full  well 
that  it  proceeded  from  latitudinariaa'indif- 
lerence. 

<*  After  remaining  a  few  months  at 
Chatham,  I  was  requested  to  preach  betbre 
the  General  Assembly  of  General  Baptists, 
httdtn  at  Worship  Street.  1  complied 
with    the  request   add    the  sermon  waa 

Frinted  'by  desire,  and  was  entitled  the 
attern  of  Social  Prayer,  given  by  Jesus 
to  his  disciples.  I  find  ibis  sermon  sufli- 
ctestly  indicative  ol^he  state  ot*  my  mind, 
even  at  this  early  stage  of  its  Unitarian 
hislory ;  though  there  was  still  much  good 
left,  which  Uoitarianism  might  (aad  did) 
deairoy,  but  which  it  has  no  power  to  im- 
paru    Upon  invpectlon  i  do  nOt  winMicr 


that  tiie  Bfolea  and  the  appcadis,  sent  foifh 
with  the  ser»o«,  were  not  very  gratefdl  to 
the  Unitarian  lenders. 

**  In  consequence  of  the  aermon 
preached  befoea  the  General  Assembly,  I 
reorived  an  imritaftion  to  Worship  Street, 
aa  Bslaister  of  the  church  meeting  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  to  which  an  endowment  is  attached,  of 
which  I  h«re  regularly  received  eighty 
pounds  a  year.  1  accepted  the  invitation^ 
becaoK  1  was  very  willing  to  remove  firoai 
Chatham ;  becauae  I  had  aosse  desire  tore. 
side  for  a  time  in  London  |  and  haoawse 
there  was  an  endowment,  which  I  thought 
would  prevent  me  from  being*  or  seemiQg 
tp  be.  bmndensoBM  to  a  lew  individuals,  aa 
appeared  to  be  the  case  la  the  aitaalioa 
from  which  I  was  anxioua  to  remove. 

'*  I  was  now,  from  my  coming  to  Lo** 
doa.  In  the  liscus  of 
could  aot  bat  act  with  the 
without  taking  a  positioa  for  which  I 
not  then  preparsdk  I  had  rejected  Trini- 
tsrianlsm,  bat  I  coaM  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  reject  Christiamty,  though  thcia 
was  a  oooiMerable  tendency  to  its  njoctioa 
ia  my  habits  of  thinking  aad  lesaoaiagi 
and  my  discourses  aad  writings  were  for 
some  tioM  Unitarian,  merely  as  Unita* 
rianism  ia  a  system  of  negation.  Indeed^ 
my  mind  was  often  so  anaettled,  that  I 
knew  not  what  to  think,  aad  it  wu  1^ 
quebtly  ao  reckless,  that  I  cared  not  what 
I  said  or  wrote.  Such  waa  paiticaUrlT 
the  state  of  my  mind,  when  I  publiahad» 
by  request,  '  A  Disoonne,  delivered  at 
SitfUthamptoa,  before  a  Society  of  Uni« 
tarian  ChristMus,  established  in  the  South 
of  England,  fbr  promoting,  by  the  diatri^ 
butioo  of  books,  the  true  knowledge  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  the  practice  of 
Virtue.'  I  preached  the  aald  discourse  in  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  oo  dlstnctioa^ 
with  doubt  and  perplexity  (which  was  loa 
frequently  the  case  when  called  to  preacb 
Unitarian  Lectuiea)  |  and  when  I  wrote  it 
out  for  the  press,  1  may  truly  say,  each 
was  the  desperation  6f  my  spirit,  that  I 
neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  mtfn. ' 

"  As  my  great  diftculty  was  concerning 
the  divine  oHgin  of  Christianity,  or  the 
credibility  of  the  gospel,  Unitariaoisdi, 
instesd  of  relieving  me,  only  addad  to  nay 
distrust  and  disquiet  i  on  tlie  other  hand^ 
the  more  I  became  acquainted  with  infide^ 
lity,  both  as  theoretically  and  practicaHy 
exhibited  to  my  reflection,  the  gieoter  waa 
my  dread  of  it  as  a  gulf  of  religious  aad 
moral  perdition,  I  had  ezperiedced  the 
religious  and  moral  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  I  bad  witnessed  it  ia  others ;  and  tbia 
kind  of  evideoce  was  often  «n  eutehar  (o  m)^ 
tout  both  ture  aad  iU<ifuMtf  when  other  evi- 
dences seemed  to  fail ;  but  I  never  bad  any 
convincing  proof  of  the  religious  ana 
moral  power  of  Unitarianism ;  on  the 
coolrary,  I  had  diach  coavioctng  proof  of 
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iu  otter  dntUation  of  all  spiritual  and 
Boval  cfficaqr.    Tbc  cooieqiieace  was,  I 
fradually  lost  aU  coofideoce  in  it,  and  all 
affection  for  it,  and  kept  aloof  from  it  as 
much  as  1  veil  could,  and  was  so  heartless 
in  the  cause,  that  some  who  had  known 
me  as  a  preacher,  both  in  Scotland  and  in 
Derbyshire,  said  I  was  not  like  the  same 
person.     Indeed  I  was  not  the  same  per- 
son ;    my  soul  had  been  smitten  with  a 
curse,  that  caused  a  ruin  and  desolation, 
which   in  pensive   mood   often  threw  a 
gloomy  horror  around  my  understanding, 
Utat  appalled  my  reason,    with    all    its 
daring  hardihood.     I  was  fain  to  betake 
myself  to  Intellectual  labour,  in  hope  of 
finding  in  it  that  satis£sction  which  1  could 
no  longer  eiperience    from  religion,  or 
rather  to  escape  from  the  disquiet,  caused 
by  my  doubts  and  perplexities  concerning 
religion.    Orer*ezertion,  in  part,  but  most 
of  all,  I  am  persuaded,  that  mental  dis- 
quietude, which  was  ever  recurring,  pro- 
duced a  malady,  by  which  my  life  was  de- 
spaired ot     My  recovery  was,  in  tkie  good 
providence  of  God,  (who,  1  humbly  trust, 
had  a  merciful  purpose  in  my  preservation) 
ascribahle  to  the  skill  and  assiduity  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  who  attended  me,  and 
whose  disinterested  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion produced  a  sentiment  of  admiration 
of  the  generous  character  of  the  medical 
profession,  which  I  never  had  before.    I 
would  willingly  name  and  eulogise  them, 
as  some  small  tribute  or  testimony  of  gra- 
titude, if  1  could  do  it  with  propriety  in  a 
work  of  this  nature.    One  of  them,  who 
was  as  a  £ither  to  his  patients,  and  everv 
poor  man's  friend  in  his  neighbourhood, 
has  fiillen  a  sacrifice  to  his  profession ; 
another  is  so  nearly  related  to  me,  that  it 


tament.    I  always  thought  it  a  poor  partgr 
thing,  got  up  with  as  little  ability  as  candour, 
merely  for  a  theoioirical  purpose.     The 
only  one  of  all  the  Unitarian  brethren  (in 
the  ministry)   I  have  ever  heard  approach 
my    own    opinion    respecting   the    Neur 
Version,  is  Mr.  Aspland  ;  as  he  is  likewise 
the  only  one  of  them  who  ever  seemed  to 
coincide  in  opinion  with   me  respecting 
that  great  author  and  finisher  of  the  Hu- 
manitarian faith,  Dr.  Priestley.    He  has 
long  been   considered    unsound,    and    he 
made  no  small  noise  about  two  years  ago, 
as  if   actually  abandoning  Unitarianism 
in  Mo.    It  is  at  least  seven  or  more  years 
since  he  proposed  that  we,  the  London 
ministers,  should  meet  to  discuss  certain 
subjects,  alleging  that  we  bad  gone  too 
far,  and  onght  to  retna  our  tUpt{   and 
when   he  appealed    to    myself,   whether 
Hnmanitarianism    did    not    put   a   very 
forced  construction  on  some  parts  of  tho 
New  Testament,  and  particularly  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John ; 
I  promptly  admitted  that  I  thought  it  did. 
There  were  some  things,  indeed,  which 
rendered  me  indiflfierent  to  the  peoposed 
conferences  or  discussions :    my  mind  was 
very  unsettled  respecting  the  great  previmu 
fuestton  :   whenever  it  should  be  satisfied 
respecting  that,  it  was  my  purpose  not  to 
be  content  with  geot^  and  silently  ttirmemg 
my  steps. 

<*  2.  I  never  lectured  to  the  pepple 
against  the  existence  of  the  devil,  or  in 
favour  of  Universal  Restoration.  These 
were  very  tempting,  easy  snbjectsi  bift 
independently  of  all  higher  considerations, 
I  loathed  the  charltUanerie  of  declaiming 
on  topics  calculated  to  gratify  vulgar  and 
vicious  miods,  and  which  were  identified 


might  not  be  seemly  to  publish  my  opi-     with  such  men  as  those  who  first  employed 


nion  of  his  merits ;  a  third  would,  per- 
haps, be  oiTended,  if  I  were  to  proclaim  to 
the  world,  especially  in  this  narrative,  the 
high  opinion  which  1  entertain  of  his  pro- 
fessional ability.  To  his  penetration,  and 
skill,  and  decision,  my  recovery  was, 
amongst  human  means,  mainly  ascri- 
bable."— pp.  10-17. 

He  tell 9  us,  in  another  passage, 
how  far  he  never  agreed  with  the 
party  with  which  for  many  yean 
he  had  become  identified. 

<<  As  I  am  now  drawing  near  the  period 
of  avowed  dissent  from  the  Uoitarians,  I 
will  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  in  what 
respects  I  was  never  in  unison  with  them ; 
for  I  was  always  a  sort  of  nonconformist 
in  opinion  among  them ;  a  heretic  among 
heretics,  and  a  disbeliever  of  those  very 
things  which  are  received  by  them  almost 
with  unirenal  ci^nscut. 

**  i.  1  never  admired,  recommended,  or 
used,  either  in  chapel  or  family,  the  New 
eiiM  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 

N.  S.  No.  30. 


them  to  attract  attention  and  acquire 
notoriety. 

<<  3.  f  never  embraced  or  advocated  the 
doctrines,  as  they  are  called,  of  Materialism 
and  Necessity.  I  had  experienced  (^ubts 
and  perplexities  respecting  them,  but  I 
never  thought  tUero  fit,  or  useful,  or  safe 
subjects  for  the  pulpit,  and  I  despised 
most  of  the  reasonings  put  forth  in  sup* 
port  of  them. 

*(  4.  I  never  entertained  such  low  and 
degrading  notions  of  the  person,  and 
office,  and  character  of  Jesus,  as  those  of 
Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Belsham.  Indeed 
I  had  no  conception  that  such  notions  were 
really  expressed  in  printed  words,  by  even 
Mr.  Belsliam,  till  I  resolutely  read  the 
Calm  Inquiry  through,  within  these  twelve 
months.  In  the  most  sceptical  state  of 
my  mind,  the  character  of  Jesus  presented 
something  higher  than  the  beau  idiai  of 
human  excellence ;  and  frequently  my 
faith  has  been  strengthened  and  my  heart 
warmed  when  contemplating  it;  and  I 
have  been  disposed  to  exclaim,  what  need 
is  there  of  other  evidence  of  dimity  than 

2T 
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tbat  which  is  preieoted  in  Um  who  is  styled     may  be,  and  to  leave  them  in  nndistnrbed 


the  Son  of  God?  Those  who  have  re- 
gularly listened  to  my  preaching,  can  bear 
witness,  that  howerer  dull  I  might  be  on 
other  subjects,  I  was  often  animated  on 
this,  though  my  animation  was  frequently 
damped  by  the  foolish  fear  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

**  5.  1  never  entertained  such  opinions, 
and  employed  sucb  language,  as  those  of 
Priestley,  Belsham,  and  others,  respecting 
the  apostles  and  their  writings. 

**  6,  I  have  long  dissented  from,  and 
indeed  preached  against  the  Unitarian 
notions  respecting  human  nature.  Wben 
I  came  to  London  I  was  so  far  influenced 
by  Dr.  Cogan's  Letters  concerning  human 
depravity,  as  to  preach  a  sermon  con- 
titining  the  same  sort  of  theory  and  argu- 
ments; but  1  very  soon  changed  my 
opinion  on  what  I  supposed  to  be  philoso 


possession  of  their  opinions  concerning 
the  adorable  and  inscrutable  nature  of 
God.  If  they  will  not  bear  with  me,  and 
leave  me  in  undisturbed  possession  of  my 
opinion  on  such  an  awful  subject ;  if  they 
will  reject  me  as  a  stubborn  heretic, 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
I  can  only  mourn  in  secret  that  such  a 
cause  of  disunion  among  tbe  disciples  of 
Jesus  should  exist,  and  patiently  wait  till 
it  be  removed,  in  pleasing  anticipation  of 
that  better  state  of  tbe  rhiirch,  when  all 
that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  see, 
eye  to  eye,  and  strike  their  hnrps  in  sweet 
accord  without  one  jarring  sound. 

<<  1  am  not  a  Trinitarian  in  tbe  sense 
that  seems  to  my  understanding  to  be 
tTuheiidcal ;  but  no  man  can  hold  tbe 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  more  firmly, 
or  more  truly  than  I  do.    I  believe  him  to 


phic  principles ;    and  adopted  a    theory     be  not  only  truly  and  properly  man,  but 


much  nearer  to  that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
than  to  that  of  his  opponent." — pp.  19 
—22. 


also  truly  and  properly  God  ;  for  God  is 
with,  by  special  and  intimate  union,  and 
dwelleth  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  And 
though  I  reasoned  at  one  time  against  the 
notion  of  two  natures  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  was  disposed,  like  too  many 
Unitarians,  to  ridicule  it,  I  am  as  fully 
convinced,  as  1  am  of  any  truth  of  (jhris* 


'Having;  giren  an  account  of  his 
distress  of  mind,  and  of  the  gra- 
dual progress  of  his  return  to  more 

orthodox  views ;    he  .in  the  con-    ..    ..     .,     .^ .  _^  ., ._     .    .  a^*^ 

,     .  f  •  .       '        ,  ,  ^  ,.         tianity,  that  It  is  an  all-important  doctnne 

elusion  of  his  pamphlet  supplies    ^f  the  Gospel. 

us  with  some  information,  which  is  «  Concerning  attmement  by  onr  Lord 
not  very  satisfactory  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  I  cannot  approve  or  employ 
his  present  sentiments.  "  " 


**  Having  professedly  and  most  deci- 
sively abandoned  Unitarianism,  the  reader 
may  wish  to  know  what  my  present 
theological  opinions  are.  If  it  had  not 
)»een  to  avoid  increasing  the  size  of  this 


some  modes  of  expression  in  frequent 
use,  or  entertain  notions  which  seem  to  be 
implied  in  them  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  such  a  -statement  as  that  of  the 
late  Andrew  Fuller,  as  'well  as  of  other 
Anti- Unitarian  writers.  Nor  am  1  merely 
satisfied  with  such  a  statement— I  cannot 


work,  I  would  have  written  out  the  ser-  be  satisfied  without  some  equivalent  state- 
mons  which  I  have  preached  in  both  my  ment :  for  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  the 
pulpits,  in  direct  opposition  to  Unita-  New  Testament  gives  an  importance  and 
nanism,  concerning  the  person,  death,  and  an  eiScacy  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  infinitely 
mediation  of  Christ,  divine  influence,  surpassing  what  can  be  implied  in  it,  con- 
Ac.  ftc.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  put  sidered  merely  as  sealing  his  mission,  as 
any  thing  on  paper  more  decidedly  and  an  example  of  patient  and  obedient  suf- 
Btrongly  Anti- Unitarian  than  I  have  fre-  fering,  and  as  necessary  to  his  resnr- 
quenUy  preached,    and   that  too    at   all  rection. 

hazards  as  to^  consequences.  «  As  to  divine  influence  also,  commonly 

"  I  refuse  to  he  called  a  Unitarian,  bnt  called  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  I  believe  it 

I  do  not  profess  on  tfie  other  side  to  be  a  to  be  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament ; 

Trinitarian  (and  sincerely  deplore  that  the  and,  moreover,  tliat  there  cannot  be  any 

term  exists)   though  I  believe  I    am  as  true  religion  without  it,  or  without  the 


much  a  Trinitarian  as  Calvin  himself, 
Baxter,  and  many  other  great  and  good 
men,  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
the  Unitarian  principles  and  spirit ;  and 
from  which  I  would  willingly  escape  to  an 
immeasurable  distance.    1  cannot  entertain 


belief  of  it.  But  here,  also,  1  cannot  ap- 
prove and  employ  expresaions  iind  state* 
ments  frequently  to  be  met  with  to  books, 
or  heard  from  preachers.  And  much  do  1  de- 
plore that  there  is  not  more  circumspection 
in  treating  of  the  great  truths  and  prin- 


the  notion  of  three  penont  in  the  godhead,  ciples  of  the  Gospel ;   for  Christianity  is 

because  I  cannot  perceive  any  real  distinc-  cruelly  wounded  in  tlie  house  of  its  firienda 

tion  between  three  coequal  persons  and  by  the  unguarded,  unreasonable,  and  nn* 

three  Gods.     But  I  am  not  disposed  to  scriptural   manner   in  which  it  is   often 

make  this  a  subject  of  disputation.     I  am  spoken  of.     Mach  would  I  rejoice  to  see  a 

willing  to  walk  in  peace  with  all  sincere  respectable  middle  body  of  Christians,  be- 

Christians,  however  Trinitarian  their  faith  tween   tbe    Humanitarians    on  the   one 
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extreme,  and  thote  oo  tlie  other  who  dis*    remains  to  be  seen.     They  furnish 

card  the  exercise  of  reaton  altogether  io  .       -      -. 

religioD,  as  if  blind  zeal,  and  stark  absor- 

dity  coold  he  acceptable  to  God,  bonoor* 

able  to  the  Sarioar,  or  profitable  to  men. 

1  hare  been,  after  maiiy  fears  abstinence, 

to  bear  the  popular  preachers,  and  it  is 

impomble  for  me  to  ez^^vss  how  mnch  I 

have  been  grieved  b^  some  of  them ;   for 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  cruc^yiug 

the  Som  of  God  qfrak,  and  jmttmg  him  to  am 

open  thame.     Fain  would  I  remonstrate,  if 

I  condd  hope  that  remonstrance  would  be 

of  any  ayail.    Confident  declalmers,  who 

have  the  gratification  of  baranguiog  their 


a  very  remarkable  iliustraiion  of 
one  thing,  which,  we  fear,  is  the 
prevailing  sin  of  the  body,  with 
which  they  were  connecteti — ^pride 
of  understanding.  It  is  very  evi« 
dent,  that  this  was  the  evil  which 
ensnared  Mr.  Elton,  in  whose 
pamphlet  we  should  have  been 
pleased  with  finding  more  Chris* 
tian  feeling,  had  there  even  been 
less  of  scholarship.  Self-confidence 


thousands  of  food  admirers,  mav  measure  and  contempt  for  others  seem  to 
tbdruMfulncss  by  their  populaAy  they  have  pervaded  the  mind  of  Mr. 
may  think  that  they  are  doing  God  semce     r<:i^L_:  *.   av.         i.      a     r       ■      i.« 

byinir.giiighiiSBlyworf,  «imach  u  Gilchnst  throughout:  for  in  his 
hnnum  reason  and  common  sense :    but    cnse,  contempt  seems  to  have  been 

poured  upon  the  heterodox  as  well 
as  the  orthodox ;  and  Mr.  Belsham 
and  Mr.  Aspland  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  only  as  drivellers  in 
a  smaller  degree  than  those  whom 
he  had  abandoned.  Indeed,  we 
fear  the  evil  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
cured;  some  of  the  phraseology 
which  occurs  even  in  the  passQ.ges 
we  have  quoted,  is  not  very  be- 
coming in  a  man  who  has  under- 
gone so  many  changes,  and  who 
might  be  expected  to  feel  some- 
thing of  seludistrust.  It  would 
have  been  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  have  perceived  that  his  late 
change  had  produced  a  greater 
degree  of  humility  and  diffidence. 
We  are  disappointed  in  not  find- 
ing a  much  stronger  expression  of 
sorrow  and  repentance,  in  refe- 
rence to  his  own  conduct  and  aber- 
rations. Many  years  of  what  he 
must  now  consider  apostacy  from 
the  faiUi  of  Christ,  auring  which 
he  has  been  teaching  the  most 
pernicious  errors,  demanded  a 
manifestation  of  sorrow  much 
stronger  than  is  here  expressed. 
We  should  also  like  to  have  seen 
more  of  pity  discovered  for  his 
former  connexions. 

We  make  these  observations  in 
the  most  perfect  good-will  to  Mr. 
Gilchrist.  We  rejoice  sincerely 
in  his  escape  from  the  snare  of  the 
devil,  and  pray  that  it  may  be 
perfect.  We  do  not  perceive,  if 
wc  rightly  understand  him,  any 
2  t2 


tb^  know  not  what  spirit  they  are  of; 
and  whilst  they  rociferate  thdr  crnde  and 
senseless  declamations  against  Unita- 
rianism  and  infidelity,  they  tbemselres  are 
a  main  cause  of  both.  There  are  ^nys- 
teries  in  Providence,  and  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  what  is  termed  the  religions 
world,  are  awfully  mysterious  to  my 
mind  ;  and  I  returned  home  last  Lord*s- 
day  erening  from  a  place  of  worship,  with 
a,  wounded  spirit,  and  fnll  of  gloomy 
thonghta. 

<<  As  to  some  of  the  popular  preachers, 
I  wiah  not  to  hear  them  again,  and  would 
be  glad  to  forget  that  I  bare  ever  heard 
them  I  but  there  are  others  of  wbom  I  am 
perwaded  better  thhigi :  and  doubtless,  there 
are  many  ministers  in  and  around  the  me- 
tropolis, who  speak  the  vordt  rf  truth  and 
tobemeu,  who  handle  the  word  of  God 
faithfully  and  reverently;  whose  zeal  is 
according  to  knowledge,  and  who  hare 
higher  and  holier  alms  than  to  court  popu- 
larity by  practising  on  the  foolish  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  imaginations  of  the  igno- 
rant. 

"  I  had  intended,  as  a  kind  of  antidote 
to  Unitarianism,  to  give  some  hints  to 
Trinitarians,  recommending  a  reasonable 
and  intellectual  mode  of  stating  their  opi- 
nions in  writing,  and  of  preaching  them 
in  the  pulpit.  But  my  intentions  might  be 
mistaken,  and  I  should,  perhaps,  do  harm 
where  I  nncerely  wish  to  do  good ;  and 
therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  1 
desist,  and  conclude  by  expressing  un* 
feigned  desires  for  peace  and  prosperity  to 
all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity  and  truth."— pp.  77 — 81. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  re- 
markable history  contained  in  the 
two  pamphlets  now  on  our  table. 
Both' the  writers  are  men  of  respec- 
tability, whose  testimony  is  worthy 
of  full  credit.  How  tar  it  will 
weigh  with    their    former  friends 


3M 


MitoeiidiMaiu 


MMtatitial  ditference  between  his 
■present  sentiments  and  those  ge- 
nerally held  on  the  subject  of 
Ihe  TVinity  and  the  Atonement, 
except  that  it  appears  to  ns  he  is 
still  too  proud  to  use  the  ordinary 
phraseology.  He  knows  yery  weft 
that  the  term  Trinity  is  disliked  by 
many  as  well  as  by  himself;  and 
that  those  who  approve  of  it,  neyer 
use  it  hi  a  trithetstical  sense.  We 
are  satisfied  with  his  sincerity,  and 
tirnst  that  he  has  found  rest  to  his 
soul  in  the  diyinity  and  atonement 


Iktefi^moe.  [Jsne, 

of  Jesus ;  but  we  unfeignedly 
wish  to  see  more  humility  and 
self-abasement,  and  less  contempt 
for  popular  creeds  and  popular 
preachers.  Such  a  state  of  mind 
would  do  more  to  re-establish  con- 
fidence, and  to  promote  bis  use- 
fulness, than  ten  thousand  kicks 
and  sneers  at  those  from  whom  he 
differs.  It  would  also  go  far  to 
promote  his  own  knowledge  and 
obedience  to  the  truth,  which  we 
fervently  pray  may  be  permanent 
and  influential  in  ail  respects. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 


%»^>%»'%%%%%»/% 


The  Editora  he$  to  ioform  their  readers,  that  they  hare  omitted  the  reports  of  the 
meedngs  of  the  sereral  religious  Societies  held  in  the  course  of  the  last  month,  because 
tfieir  spAce  would  only  permit  a  rery  hiadequate  notice  of  each,  not  extending  beyond  a 
meagre  eonmeration  of  names  and  figurst,  and  because  they  wish  fully  to  record  in 
their  pages  an  account  of  those  important  erents  which  hare  recently  transpired  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  Dissentinr  community,  and  which,  on  that  account,  may  not 
be  so  completely  detaHed  in  those  Magazines  which  are  not  arowedly  deroted  to  the 
Inferests  of  that  body. 


CEREMONIAL  OF  LAYING  THE  FOUNDA- 
TION STONE  OF  THE  LONDON  UNI- 
VBRSITT. 

Mondaj,  April  30,  iraa  tbe  day  ap- 
pfigkeA  for  the  ceremoy  of  laying  the 
ipondalion>stoDe  of  the  London  Unirer- 
sity.  The  spot  which  has  been  selected 
for  the  building  is  situated  at  the  end  of 
6ower  ^Street,  and  oomprebends  a  rery 
ssCenaiTe  pieoe  of  ground,  of  7  acres, 
vbich  is  enclosed  bv  paling.  The  weather 
being  ivopitious,  there  was  a  rast  number 
of  persons  present,  and  the  prepurations 
which  had  been  made  fbr  Ibeir  aoeommo- 
iladon  were  fwr  well  oaknlatad  to  secim 
tbatol^eot.  Tbe  riaiten,  who  were  ad- 
mitted by  cards,  were  conducted  to  an 
derated  platform,  whidh  was  so  much  in- 
dlnsd  Atrt  the  most  distant  spectator 
could  readily  see  erwy  particnkr  of  the 
.ceremony.  The  namber  of  persons  pre- 
cent  must  hare  been  apwards  of  2,000,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  which  was  composed 
of  weR-dressed  ladies.  At  a  quarter  past 
three  o'clock,  the  Duke  of  Susex  arrived 
upon  the  gronnd,  amidst*the  acclamations 
of  the  people ;  and  his  Royal  Highness, 
attended  by  the  Committee  and  Stewards, 
went  In  procession  to  the  platform,  upon 
which  the  foondatioo-atone  was  depo- 
«lted. 

The  Rer.  Dr.  Cox,  of  Hackney,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Council,  then 
i<ead  the  inscription  engrared  upon  the 


oopper-plate,  which  was  to  be  placed 
inside  the  stone.  The  inseription  was  as 
foMowB*— 

DBO  -  OPT  :   MAX  : 

SEMPITERNO  *  ORB16  *  ARCHITBCTO  * 

FAVENTE  • 

QVOD   .    FELIX  •  FAVSTVM  -   QVE    *    SIT  * 

OCTArVM  *  RBONI  ■ ANNVM  ' INErNTE  • 

GEOROIO  •  ttVARTO  *    BRITANNIARVM  - 

REGE  • 
CEL8ISSIMVS    '     PRINCEPS    •    AVOVSTVB    • 

FRBDERICVB  •  8U88EXIAE  '  Drx. 

OMNirM  *  BONARVM  •  ARTirM  '  PATRONrs  • 

ANTIQriMIMI  'ORDINIS*  ARCHITECTONIC!  * 

PKAESE8  '  APVD  *  ANGLOS  •  SrMMrS  • 

PRIMVM  .  LONDINEN8I8  *  ACADKMIAE  • 

LAPIDEM  ■  INTER  *  CIVIVtf  *  KT*  FRATRVM  * 

CIRCVM8TANTIVM  •  PLArsrS  • 

MANY  •  SVA  •  LOCAVIT  • 

PRIDs  KAL  :  MAU  : 

0PV8  • 

Dir  -  MVLTVM  *  QVE  '  DE8IDERATVM  * 

VRBI  •  PATRIAE  *  COMMODIS81MVM  * 

TANDEM  •  ALltfVANDO  -  INCHOATVM  *  EST  * 

ANNO  *  SALVTIS  *  HVMANAE  * 

M*D«C-C*C*X-X*r'i«l* 

ANNO  •  LVCiS  •  NOSTRAS  - 

M'M'M'M*M*D-C»C'C'X'X*V'iT 

NOMINA   •  CLARIBBIMOHVM   VIReRVM  • 

gVl  •  SrNT  *   B  *  CONCILIO  • 

BERNARDVS    EDWARDVS  •    DVX  ' 

NORFOLCIAE  * 

HBXRICV8  '  MARCHtO  *  BE  *  LAN80OWNE  • 

DOMlNrS  •  10ANNB8  *  RrtSELL  • 


lOAWNBS   •   VICECOMBS   * 

WARD  * 
OBORGIVS  •    BARO   •  DB 


JtfifoeUimeow  ItaeUigenee. 


DVDLEY   •   BT  • 


AVCKLANU 


[Tbakslation.] 
By  the  p>od  provideace  of  the  great 
Mid  Messed  Ood,  the  eternal  Creator  of 
the  world  (and  may  bis  favour  grant  pros- 
perity !)  in  the  eiglith  year  of  the  rdlgn  of 
George  the  Fourth,  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,     effect  good.    The  clouds  of  ignorance  had 


8t6 

and  gloiy,  not  only  of  the  metropoli8« 
bnt  of  the  whole  country." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Maltby,  Lecturer  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  then  offered  np  a  veiy  ap- 
propriate prayer  to  the  Almighty  to  bless 
the  present  undertaking,  of  which,  we 
regret,  we  have  no  copy. 

Dr.LusHiNOTON  stated,  that  he  had  been 
chosen  by  the  Committee  as  the  oi^an  by 
which  to  express  their  opinions.  He  re- 
marked, that  the  London  UniverBity  must 


the  illaatrious  Prince  Augustus  Frederic, 
Duke  of  Sussex,  Patron  of  all  the  liberal 
Arts,  and  Grand  Masiter  in  England  of 
the  very  andent  order  of  Free  and 
Accepted    Masons,    laid,    with    his  own 


passed  away,  and  the  sun  had  broken 
forth  and  dispelled  the  darkness  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed.  No  man  ditred  now  to 
assert  that  the  blessings  of  education 
should  not  be  extended  to  every,  even  the 


band,  the  first  stone  of  the  University  of    lowest,  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.      He 


sur- 
on  the 


London ;    amidst   the   plaudits   of 
rounding  Citisens  and  Brothers, 
thirtieth  day  of  April,  1827. 

This  work  long  and  ardently  desired, 
and  adapted  Co  Che  wants  both  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  country,  has  now,  at 
length,  been  begun  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1827,  and  of  the  World  5827. 

The  names  of  the  eminent  men  who  form 


then  expatiated  on  the  advantages  whicb 
were  likely  to  arise  from  the  establishment 
of  a  London  University,  among  other 
things,  in  opening  a  door  to  Dissenters^ 
who  were  excluded  from  the  two  great 
Universities.  The  Learned  Gentleman 
concluded  by  passing  an  eloquent  compli- 
fnent  upon  the  public  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  Attached  to  no  party, 
tlK  Council  are — Bernard  Edward  Duke  of    he  was  a  friend  to  liberality,  and  promoted 


Norfolk,  Henry  Maroness  of  Lansdown, 
Lord  John  Rnssell,  John  Viscount  Dudley 
and  Ward,  George  Baron  of  Auckland, 
the  Honourable  James  Abercnombie,  Sir 
Jaasea  MacUntosh,  Alexander  Baring, 
H.  Brougham,  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid, 
Gcoive  Grote,  Zodiary  Macanley,  George 
Birkbeek,  Thonuto  Campbell.  OUnthos 
Gregory,  Joseph  Home,  James  Mill, 
Benjamin  Shaw,  John  Smith,  WHliam 
Tooke,  Henry  Warburton,  Henry  Wey- 
mouth, John  Wfaishaw,  Thomas  WUson, 
WUfiam  Wilkins  (Architect). 

After  this  inscription,  had  been  read,  the 
atone  was 
pnUies,  and 

recmved  the  coins,  medals,  and  inscription, 
deposited  them  in  the  hollow  formed  for 
tiieir  reception.  A  bed  of  mortar  was  now 
laid  upon  the  ground  by  the  workmen,  to 
which  His  Royal  Highness  added  more, 
which  he  took  from  a  silver  plate,  and  af- 
icrwaids  smoothed  the  whole  witli  a 
golden  trowel,  upon  which  were  Inscribed 

Sie  following  words  :— <*  With  this  trowel  the* exhibition  of  the  day. 
m  laid  the  first  stene  of  the  London 
University,  by  His  Royal  Highness  Au- 
gustus Duke  of  Sussex,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1827.  WilUam  WUkins,  architect ; 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Ca,    builders."     The 


by  his  encouragement  any  efforts  of  the 
subjects  of  this  realm,  whatever  their  po- 
litical opinions,  if  thehr  motives  were 
proper  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Duke  of  Si/ssex  acknowledged  the 
compliments  which  had  been  pud  to  him 
In  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  Learned 
Gentleman.  He  stated,  that  the  proudest 
day  of  his  life  was  that  upon  which  he 
had  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  London 
University,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  gen- 
tlemen of  as  high  rank,  fortune,  and  cha- 
racter, as  any  in  the  kingdom.  He  was 
quite  eonvioced  that  the  present  under- 
gradnally  nused  by  the  help  of  taking  must  be  productive  of  good.  It 
d  His  Royal  Highness  baring     would  excite  the  old  Universities  to  fresh 

exertions,  and  force  them  to  reform 
abuses.  His  Royal  Highness  concluded^ 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assembly,  by  re- 
peating that  the  present  was  the  happiest 
dav  of  his  life. 

His  Royal  Highness  and  the  Committee 
then  left  the  platform,  and  the  spectators 
dispersed,  apparently  highly  gratified  with 


SPEECHES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  DINNER. 

At  six  oVlock  the  same  day  the  Members 
of  the  Council  and  the  friends  of  the  under* 
taking  partook  of  a  dinner  at  the  Freema- 
stone  was  then  gradually  lowered  amidst  coos'TavernyGreat  Queen-street,  his  Royal 
Che  cheers  of  the  assembly,  the  band  Highness  the  Dqke  of  Sussex  in  the  Chair. 
laying  "God  save  the  Ring."  His  Amongthe  very  numerous  and  select  com - 
Royal  Highness,  after  having  proved  the  p^ny,  we  noticed  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
sCone  with  a  perpendicular,  struek  it  three  una  Leinster,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdown, 
Hmes  with  a  mallet,  at  the  same  time  t^e  £arl  of  Carnarvon,  Lord  Auckland, 
saying,  "  May  God  bless  this  underUking  i^^  Nugent,  M.P.,  John  C.  Hobhouse, 
Which  we  have  so  happily  commenced,  and  ggq.  m.  P.,  Sir  James  Graham,  M.  P.,  Sir 
make  it  proH»er  for  Che  honour,  hap^ness,    Robert  Dnndas,  M. P.,  Sir  Herbert  Mayo, 
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Mr.  Abercrombie,  M.P.,  Mr.  Deiiinaii» 
Mr.  Hume,  M.  P.,  Mr.  WarbnrtOD,  M.  P. 
Mr.  Marshall^  M.  P.,  Mr.  Broaghaniy 
M.  P.,  and  Mr.  J.  Brougbam,  M.  P. ;  Mr. 
Tooke,  Doctor  Birkbeck,  Mr.  Mill,  with 
a  number  of  other  Noblemeo  and  Gentle- 
men, Clergymen,  and  Dissenting  Minis- 
tera.  Upararda  of  420  persons  sat  down  ta 
dinner,  and  we  believe  the  ropm  was  never 
more  crowded.  All  the  galleries  were  filled 
with  ladies,  who  seemed  to  take  great  in- 
terest in  the  scene. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
the  routine  of  the  business  of  the  eveniog, 
but  we  shall  select  those  parts  which 
struck  us  to  be  most  important. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  proposed  the 
health  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  who,  he  said,  had  added  to  the  il- 
lustrious title  which  he  inherited  by  birth, 
that  of  the  friend  of  the  arts,  and  the  pa- 
tron of  every  liberal  instittttion  in  the  me- 
tropolis* 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  rising  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  the  company  for  the  man- 
ner Id  which  the  toast  given  by  his  Noble 
Friend  had  been  received,  wonld  only  say, 
that  he  thanked  the  company  cordially 
and  heartily.  The  compliment  jpaid  to 
him  by  the  Noble  Doke  be  felt  sincerely, 
but  at  the  same  time,  he  must  say,  that 
he  differed  from  his  Noble  Friend,  in 
thinking  that  he  had  any  merit  in  enter- 
taining the  sentiments  for  which  his  Noble 
Friend  had  complimented  him.  He  was 
proud  to  cherish  every  thing  which  brought 
to  his  recollection  what  he  was  sure  he 
should  never  foi^et,  that  those  principles 
brought  his  family  to  the  Throne  of  these 
TeaXnaM  [great  cheering].  Underidl  circum- 
stances, ne  was  always  glad  to  refresh  his 
recollection  of  those  great  objects,  which 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  professions 
pieoTf  hearl].  He  wished  always  to  be 
judged  by  facts  rather  Uian  by  professions, 
and  )ie  would  not  say  any  more,  because 
he  wished  not  to  make  professions,  but 
show  what  Ids  opinions  were  by  his  acts. 
He  had  been  much  interested,  from  the 
earliest  period,  in  the  object  for  which 
they  had  then  met— he  should  rather  say, 
that  from  the  earliest  period  he  had  heard 
of  the  University^  it  had  excited  his  live- 
liest interest  for  its  success.  He  would  be 
at  all  times  ready  to  support  it;  and  should 
his  exertions  be  called  for  in  any  way  that 
he  could  exert  himself,  they  would  always 
find  him  ready  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  honestly,  siucerely,  and  going 
straight  forward,  neither  turning  to  the 
right  nor  the  left.  His  excellent  friend. 
Dr.  Lushiogton,  in  his  address  that  morn- 
ing, had  explained-^and  this  would  be 
further  explained  by  some  gentlemen  he 
then  saw  near  him— the  object,  and  de- 
fined the  limits  of  the  establishment,  which 
shewed  that  it  was  not  intended  to  injure 
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or  interfere  with  the  two  Universities  of 
England.    It  wonld  ill  become  him,  as  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood,  to  further  any  object 
which  might  injure  the  two  Universities; 
but  it  was  thought  that    they  had  not 
gone  with  their  instmction  to  that  ex- 
tent which  was    proposed  by  the  esta- 
blishment in  London  [c/ieen].    They  must 
be,  as  his  Learned  Friend  had  said,  lost 
in  gratitude  to  those  by  whom  they  were 
educated  at  our  two  Universities  i  but  they 
took  a  different  view,  and  wished  to  march 
with  events,  while  the  discipline  and  regu- 
lations of  the  other  Univerrities  did  not 
allow  them  to  make  those  changes  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  required 
[cheering].    They  meant  to  assist  in  the 
improvement  of  education,  and  augment 
the  number  of  those  who  aspired  to  obtain 
a  good  education,  and  reduce  the  expense 
of  obtaining  it,  which  had  been  muchiaug- 
mented  in  the  last  20  or  30  years.    He 
would  not  go  further  back,  for  if  he  did, 
he  might  be  thought  to  be  casting  reflec- 
tions, which  he  had  no  wish  to  do.    He 
only  wished  to  do  good  to  mankind,  and 
preserve  those  feelings  which  ought  to 
belong   to  those   engaged  in   the    same 
pursuits.    He  was  satisfied,  that  if  the 
principles  laid  down  were  acted  on,  and 
the  University  were  well  conducted,  the 
other  two  Umversities  would  not  be  op- 
posed to  the  London  University,  but  they 
would  be  helps  to  each  other.    For  his 
own  part,  the  profesdont  of  support  which 
he  had  made  he  meant  to  adhere  to,  for  he 
did  not  suppose  it  possible  that  the  Lon- 
don Univentty  could  in  any  manner  in|ttre 
the  others  [cheen].   He  only  gave  his  own 
opinion,  but  he  wonld  not  trespass  longer 
on  the  Meeting,  as  there  were  several  dis- 
tinguished individuals  waiting  to  address 
them,  and  especially  as  there  was  one  who 
wonld  explun  at  greater  length,  than  bad 
been  done  in  the  morning,  the  objects  of 
the  Institution.    He  wonld  only,  there- 
fore, return  the  company  his  thanks  for 
the  honour  they  had  done  him,  and  assure 
them  that  he  regarded  this  diqr  as  one  of 
the  proudest  of  his  existence.    He  then 
proposed  *'  Prosperity  to  the  University  of 
London,"  which  was  drunk  with  loud  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose,  amid  enthnriaatic 
cheering,  which  prevented  the  learned 
Gentleman  from  proceeding  for  some 
minutes.  He  then  observed,  that  it  be- 
came his  duty,  in  execution  of  the  com- 
mands imposed  on  him  by  the  Council,  to 
return,  on  their  behalf,  the  thanks  of  the 
Institution  to  his  Royal  Highness  thdr 
illustrious  Chairman,  who  had  been  just 
now  pleased,  in  such  terms  of  cordial 
friendship  and  kind  feeling,  to  make  me^ 
tion  of  their  viewa  and  objects.  It  was 
also  incumbent  on  him  to  return  thanks 
to  those  individuals  now  present,  and  who 
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might  not  belong  to  their  body,  for  the 
like  cordial  reception  which  they  had  giren 
the  undertaking.  This  task  had  been  im- 
INwed  on  him  from  (God  knew)  no  pecu- 
liar fitoeM  which  he  possessed  for  the 
office,  but  from  the  recollection  of  the 
facU  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and 
most  zealous  (albeit,  by  no  means  the 
ablest)  of  the  promoters  of  the  good  work 
which  they  were  then  met  to  celebrate. 
Two  years  had  not  yet  elapsed,  since  he 
met,  peradventure,  a  great  part  of  the 
persons  now  present,  in  the  midst  of  the 
citT  of  London ;  in  that  cradle  of  ciril  and 
religious  liberty — near  to  that  spot  where 
Ireedom  had  been  nurtured  and  watered  by 
the  blood  of  the  noblest  of  her  citizeos, 
and  llkere  had  arisen  an  iostitation,  which, 
If  he  did  not  tleceive  himself,  would,  under 
the  biesstngs  of  Divine  Providence,  render 
the  priociples  which  had  there  been  cradled 
and  nurtured,  perpetual  and  eternal,  in 
England,  and  would  enable  them  to  spread 
the  lights  of  knowledge  and  of  freedom 
over  the  whole  world  [applaute] .  On  that 
day  he  had  risen  to  perform  a  duty  under 
very  different  circumstances  from  those  in 
which  they  were  at  present  placed.  Under 
the  sneers  of  some — the  more  open  taunts 
and  gibes  of  others,  accompanied  by  the 
fiunt  hopes  of  some  friends,  the  ardent 
good  wishes  of  many  others,  while  the  pro* 
ject  was  heard  with  deep  execrations  by  the 
enemies  of  human  improvement,  who  were 
the  enemies  of  light  and  liberty  Ihear, 
hear'].  But,  now  these  early  clouds  and 
mists  were  dispelled,  two  aozioas  years 
had  scarcely  passed  over  their  heads,  and, 
amid  tlie  Taried  fortunes  of  the  empire, 
with  much  to  dishearten  and  drire  all,  but 
them,  to  despair,  they  had  surmounted 
their  difficulties — they  bad  triumphed  over 
secret  cavillers— they  had  defeated  more 
open  enemies— and  they  had  lived  to  see 
their  walls  arise  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
thousands  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
good  wishes  of  all  who  wished  well  to  their 
kind  in  every  comer  of  the  world  [cheers]. 
These  were  works  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of 
beneficence,  and  they  who  lent  their  hands 
to  them,  built  a  fabric  on  no  quicksand  of 
hnman  policy — on  a  foundation,  where  no 
winds  of  popular  opinion  could  dissipate 
their  labours,  or  no  slipperiness  of  human 
parties  cause  the  fabric  to  fall ;  but  they 
engraved  on  an  eternal  pillar  their  names, 
to  be  banded  down  to  a  grateful  and  ad- 
miring posterity  [loud  eheermg].  He  de- 
cried the  occupation  of  no  man,  he  con- 
temned no  man's  vocation,' but  he  could 
not  help  contrasting  that  day's  work  with 
the  works  of  others,  which  held  but  a 
paning    interest,    and    glorying    with 
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on  this  course,  faltered  not  nor  failed; 
erery  step  he  took  he  made  good ;  while 
others  might  be  likened  to  that  being, 
who,  as  the  poet  fabled,  rolled  upwards  a 
stone,  which  instantly  rolled  down  again 
to  disappoint,  if  not  to  overwhelm. 

*'  Nam  potere  imperiani,  qaod   inane  est,  nee 
datnr  unqnam ; 
Atqne  in  «o  temper  dnnua  rafferre  Uborem ; 
Hoc  est  advvno  nixanteoi  tnidere  monte 
^   Saxom:   qaod  tameo   a  summo  Jam  vertice 
rnnnm 
Volvitnr,  et  plani  raptim  petit  teqnoni  eampi.** 

[Cheers,]  Little  now  remained  to  com- 
plete the  work  which  had  been  begun.  He 
should  state  the  intentions  of  the  Council 
with  respect  to  the  great  task  which  they 
had  undertaken.  One  of  their  principal 
cares  must  be  in  the  choice  of  teachers, 
that  they  should  be  men  in  every  way 
qualified — full  of  rich  and  varied  learning ; 
and  it  was  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
Council — a  fixed  resolution  to  which,  as  a 
body,  and  as  individuals,  they  had  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  never  to  allow  such  a 
phrase  as  a  candidate  for  votes  to  be  men- 
tioned in  their  presence.  They  were  re- 
solved  to  prefer  the  worthiest,  even  though 
he  should  happen  to  be  the  least  known  ; 
and  to  select  a  Candidate  whose  merits 
were  greater,  rather  than  the  better  re- 
commended, but  less  meritorious,  compe- 
titor, if  his  merits  were  only  so  much  su- 
perior as  the  dust  in  the  balance.  Instead 
of  devoting  only  four  or  six  months  of  the 
year  to  the  education  of  youth,  as  other 
establishments  did  in  this  country,  it  was 
their  intention  that  the  lectures  snould  be 
delivered  during  a  space  of  nine  months ; 
and  instead  of  the  lecturer  giving  a  single 
lecture  of  an  hour  on  each  day,  and  after 
such  a  manner,  that  the  pupils  might  at- 
tend to  it  or  not  as  they  listed;  in  the 
new  University,  each  lecture  was  first  to 
last  an  hour  for  instruction,  and  then 
another  hour,  during  which  the  Pro£naor 
was  to  examine  the  pupils,  to  see  whether 
he  had  been  understood  by  them.  A  third 
hour  was  proposed  to  be  allotted  tliree 
times  a  week,  to  such  pupils  as  chose, 
from  a  greater  zeal  for  knowledge,  to  fre- 
quent the  private  levee  of  the  Professor, 
where  he  could  dispense  rewards  and 
titles  of  -honour — where  he  could  help 
their  diffidilties— open  up  to  them  mat- 
ters which  tiie  instruction  in  the  class  had 
faUed  to  expose,  and  thus  encourage  per- 
sons not  only  to  learn  what  was  known, 
but  to  dash  into  untrodden  paths  and  be- 
come discoverers  in  their  turn.  He 
thought  it  needful  to  say  a  word,  and  but 
a  word,  in  reference  to  another  subject, 
because  he  had  been  accused,  unjustly  ac- 
cused, of  enmity  to  those  other  seats  of 


mighty  exultation  at  the  gratification  of  learning,  where  science  had  been  preserred 

the  purest  ambition  which  could  gild  the  in  the  dark  ages,  till  it  burst  forth  with  a 

course  of  any  man-- the  erection  of  monn*  power  to  dispel  the  darkness — he  meant 

menta  to  the  genius,  the  knowledge,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  those  two  lighta 

the  happiness  of  mankind.  He  who  pressed  of  learniDg  and  science.    Why  he  should 
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}fe  rappoied  to  be  their  enemy»  he  was  at 
a  low  to  imagine.  Was  it  because  be  had 
^  Bisfortiine  not  to  receire  his  education 
at  either  of  them — not  to  hare  studied  in 
the.sacied  hanota  of  the  Muses,  on  the 
classic  banks  of  the  Cam  or  the  Isis? 
That  might  be  a  reason  for  tnry^  but  not 
for  enmity.  But  he  trusted  he  shonld  not 
be  compared  to  that  short-sighted  animal, 
which  pronounced  the  fruit  to  be  sour  be- 
cause he  could  not  taste  it.  With  respect 
to  Cambridge,  should  he  malign  a  place 
whence  that  science  bad  been  spread  orer 
the  iriiole  of  Europe,  in  which  he  had 
himself  delighted  in  his  earliest  years, 
and  Irom  which  the  bosiness  of  life  had 
with  dlfficnlty  withdrawn  him  ? 

**  Me  Ter^  primftin  dalces  aote  omnia  Mans 
Quarnm  Mcra  fero  ingenti  percnUnt  unore 
Aecipiant " 

Was  he  the  man  to  condemn  that  place 
which  had  produced  a  Newton,  who  had 
been  succeeded  in  the  siime  society  by  a 
Wodehouse  and  a  Babbage  ?  Could  he 
malign  Oxford,  that  seat  of  classical 
learning,  which  of  all  men  none  more  re- 
rered  than  he  ?  Could  he  despise  the 
Unirersity  which  bad  trained  the  Cople- 
stones,  the  Wbeatlevs,  and  many  others, 
whom  it  would  only  bewilder  the  assembly 
in  a  maze  of  conmctiog  admiration  were 
he  to  enumerate.  He  most  be  short- 
sighted indeed,  who  could  not  see  tie 
claims  of  Oxford  in  this  our  day — of  Ox- 
ford, which  almost  riralled  Cambridge  in 
science,  at  the  moment  when  Cambridge 
was  OTcrtaking  Oxford  in  classical  litera^ 
ture.  The  meeting  would  suffer  him  to 
express  the  onmeasured  joy  and  not  in- 
decorons  exultation  with  which  be  looked 
at  this  day's  work,  which  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  illustrious  Chairman,  with 
this  instrument  (the  trowel^  which  be 
(Mr.  Brougham)  now  held  in  his  hand. 
Contrasting  this  serene  height  with  that 
more  foggv  lerel  which  they  occupied  when 
he  last  addressed  them,  he  felt  there  was 
much  matter  for  congratulation.  He  would 
now  repeat  historically,  what  be  had  then  said 
prophetically,  when  describing  their  Insti- 
tution, in  the  words  of  the  sweetest  of  our 
minstrels,  he  told  them  it  would  be 

"  As  some  Ull  clilT  that  lifts  ita  awfol  fonn. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm, 
Thoagh  roaad  Its  breut  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

**  Prosperity  to  the  two  Unirersities," 
baring  been  drank, 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  on  rising 
was  received  with  lond  cheers.  When 
they  had  subsided  the  Noble  Marquis  went 
on  to  say,  that  bia  name  baring  been 
coapled  by  their  Illustrious  Chairman  with 
one  of  those  venerable  bodies  whose  ex- 
tended existence  in  the  ooantij,  with  the 
iMlnmeatility  of  their  prmlefCSy  had 
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Bsade  them  the  repositories  of  literature 
and  religion,  he  feU  himself  called  on  to 
aay  a  few  words,  and  express  the  respect 
he  felt  for  the  Institutions  alluded  to, 
which  he  was  sure  was  in  no  respect  or  de^ 
gree  at  rariance  with  the  warm  wishes  he 
entertained  for  the  proapenty  of  the  Loo^ 
don  University  [cheers].  He  could  never 
believe  that  the  extension  of  science  in  one 
spot  would  check  its  growth  in  another  ; 
on  tlse  contrary,  he  beliered  that  it  would 
erery  where  make  a  more  rapid  progreaa 
in  proportion  as  it  was  diffused.  It  was 
bis  ardent  hope,  that  the  aciences  which 
constitntcd  his  proudest  lecoUeclions  of 
the  Ilniveitity  of  Cambridge  would  be 
respected  and  atudied  by  the  opulent 
classes  of  this  country— that  they  would 
apply  themselves  to  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge,  so  that  in  Uiia  age  of  ini> 
.quiry  they  would  not  be  left  behind.  The 
University,  the  foundation  of  which  they 
were  then  met  to  celebrate,  he  must,  bow» 
ever,  remark,  extended  to  the  interssta  of 
all  the  country;  it  was,  perhaps,  the 
largest  instrument  of  the  kind  ever 
called  into  operation,  and  would  con- 
tinue, be  hoped,  to  grow  with  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  great  city  in  which 
it  was  established,  and  be  eternal  like  It. 
He  hoped  also,  it  would  grow  with  its 
commerce,  which  could  not  continue  to 
thrive  separated  from  science,  and  which 
was  inaeparably  connected  with  principles 
of  freedom  [cheers]-  He  was  sure,  when 
the  project  for  the  University  was  first  de- 
veloped in  London,  Uiat,  so  fer  from  being 
a  rival  of  the  other  Universities,  it  would 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  science,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  it  brought  forth  new 
views,  it  woidd  open  the  minds  of  all,  and 
be  a  great  meana  of  securing  the  best  in« 
terests  of  morality  and  religion  [eheeri}m 
He  was  at  a  loas  to  discover  how  teaching 
science  to  young  men,  who  would  retom 
home  daily,  and  there  recdve  the  beseflt 
of  religious  instruction,  conid  disqualify 
them  to  appreciate  correctly  the  trutha  of 
the  one  or  the  consolationa  of  the  other. 
Not  only  this  generation,  but  the  next, 
and  all  sncoeeding  generations,  wonld  be 
benefited  by  the  Institntion,  of  which  they 
were  met  to  celebrate  the  foundation,  and 
he  wished  it  prosperity  and  honour  [c&eers]. 

The  Royal  President  then  gave  **  Henry 
Brougham,  Eaq.  Chairman  of  the  So- 
ciety for  tiie  Diffusion  of  useful  Know- 
ledge." 

Mr.  BnouGHAM  was  extremely  over- 
powered with  the  great  kindness  with  which 
he  bad  been  received  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  He 
returned  his  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  fevours 
done  him.  His  Royal  Highness  could  not 
have  connected  bis  name  with  any  subject 
which  he  had  more  at  heart  than  the  dif* 
fnaion  of  useful  knowledge: — not  even 
the  Unifenity  of  London,  which  wan  only 
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ooe  of  the  great  enginet  for  th^  diffatioa 
of  ioformatipn,  so  many  of  which  thev 
now  law  put  in  motion — all  actuated, 
without  any  rivalry,  in  pursuiag  the  same 
glorious  race.  He  congratulated  the  as- 
sembly on  the  progress  which  had  been 
made,  and  that  they  had  lived  to  see  their 
opinions  not  only  not  opposed,  hot  hardly 
even  laughed  at  So  ridiculous  had  the 
conduct  of  the  deriders  heeome,  that  their 
jcit  had.  ceased  to  be  a  jest  among  the 
jesters,,  and  the  jdke  was  now  turned 
against  the  josters  tbemselres.  A  man 
who  might  have  run  his  little  career  twenty 
yean  ago,  and  indulged  in  jokes  against 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  would  now  be 
stared  at  as  if  he  were  a  person  of  doubtful 
sanity,  and  might  chance  to  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  for  the  time  being.  At  best  he  was 
more  the  cause  of  wit  in  others  than  witty 
in  his  own  person.  To  have  lived  to  see 
their  enemies  silenced,  and  the  press  no 
longer  spending  its  gall  against  its  own 
parent  and  nursing  mother,  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  whereof  the  press  was  the 
grand  instrument;  to  have  lived  to  see 
knowledge  raise  her  head,  perhaps  he 
might  hsvc  said  her  mitred  head,  even  in 
courts  and  palaces ;  to  have  lived  to  see 
no  chance  of  parliamentary  opposition ;  to 
have  lived  to  see  the  pulpit  utterly  si- 
lenced, if  no(  converted  to  be  a  creature 
of  the  spread  of  ioformation;  to  have 
lived  to  see  the  ministers  of  that  religion 
which  in  its  outset  was  preached  to  the 
poor,  the  poor  being  preachers  as  well  as 
objects  of  preacUiog ;  to  have  lived  to  see 
them  acknowledge  that  religion  never 
strikes  its  roots  deeper  than  in  a  heart 
which  is  watered  with  knowledge  from  the 
foundation  of  true  learning  ;  tor  all  these 
benefits  be,  for  one,  must  express  h!s 
gratitude  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  Events, 
and,  ffnder  Providence,  to  the  co-adjutors 
with  whom  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  been 
favoured — men  neither  to  be  deterred  by 
the  frowns  of  power,  nor  chilled  by  the 
sneers  of  railers,  nor  frozen  by  the  in^ 
terests  of  self-love,  nor  scared  by  the  fear 
of  offending,  not  so  much  those  in  high 
stations,  as  those  who,  in  honest  nature, 
have  strong,  though,  perhaps,  not  unami.- 
able  prejudices,  which  last  was  a  great 
bar.— To  have  lived  to  see  himself  sur* 
rounded  by  men  of  this  stamp,  actuated 
by  such  motiires — ^uoder  the  guidance  of 
so  great  a  discretion — making  effective 
that  zeal  which,  wbile  it  reached  its  ob- 
jeqt,  disarmed  its  antagonist,  this  was  the 
happiness  which  be,  in  common  with  his 
coadjutors,  enjoyed.  When  the  friends  of 
knowledge  wished  for  iuiprovemcnt  tbey 
could  not  disconnect  from  their  miuds  that 
country  which  had  been  recently  rrt* ate-d 
by  thai  illustrious  individual,  the  Liberator 
of  South  America.    He  wai)  more  glorious 
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in  that  title,  than  in  the  nam^  of  Emperor^ 
which  he  declined  for  the  good  of  his 
eountrymen,  lest  the  possession  of  impe- 
rial power  should  damage  their  safetv,  to 
conquer  and  fix  the  possession  of  which, 
had  alone  made  power  grateful  to  him. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  therefore  invited  the  as- 
sembly to  express  their  sentiments,  under 
the  conviction  that  the  proceedings  of  that 
night  would  reach  across  the  ocean,  and 
animate  the  Liberator  of  South  America 
in  the  performance  of  a  patriot's  most 
sacred  dut^ — returement  from  power,  when 
retaining  it  would  be  dangeroua  to  the 
safety  or  happiness  of  his  country. 

<*  The  health  of  General  Bolivar,  and 
prosperity  to  the  advancement  of  know* 
ledge  in  South  America^  was  then  drunk 
with  applause. 

Many  other  toasts  were  given,  which  in- 
troduced the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Lein- 
steri  Lfords  Caernarvon,  Nugent,  and 
Ebrington  ;  Doctors  Maltby,  F.  A.  Cox, 
Gilchrist ;  Messrs.  Hume,  Hobbousey 
Venables,  &c.  to  address  the  company, 
but  whose  speeches  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  report. 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  OF  TtlB 
COMMON  COUNCIL  OF  LONDON. 

A  Court  of  Common  Council  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  May  9,  at.  Guildhall,  in 
pursuance  of  a  requisition  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 

Propriety  of  petitioning  both  houses  of 
'arliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corpora-* 
tion  and  Test  Acts ;  and  to  take  such  other 
measures  as  might  be  deemed  expedient 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Favell  rose  and  spoke  to  the  following 
effect :— M^th  the  exception  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  I  rise  with  more  anxiety  on  4be  pre- 
sent subject  than  on  any  other,  not  for 
want  of  confidence  in  the  cause  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  pAead — not  because  I 
feel  that  I  am  not  addresang  an  independent 
and  enlightened  audience,  hut  lest  that 
great  cause  of  rdigious  liberty  should  suf- 
fer in  my  hands — a  cause  which  is  not  sec- 
tsrian,  but  one  deeply  interesting  to  more 
than  two  millions  of  his  Midesty's  loyal 
subjects  among  Dissenters  in  England  and 
Scotland }  and,  as  I  humbly  thi^,  to  tha 
whole  bod^  of  the  clergy  and  members  of 
the  Established  Church.  But  I  take  cou« 
rage  in  reoollecting  the  indulgence  of  my 
feUpw-citizens,  for  nearly,  half  a  ceatury* 
in  my  endeavours,  however  feeble,  to  up« 
hold  the  cause  of  civil  .liberty,  which  I 
made,  in  an  early  period  of  my  politicid 
career,  at  the  hazard  of  my  Jife  ;  and  that 
1  have  lived  to  see  those  seAtiments  which 
I  then  maintained,  triumphant  in  public 
opinion  and  in  this  Court.  I  am  es|iecially 
encouraged  when  1  can  state  that  this  ques- 
tion among  Protestant  Dissenters  has  been 
kept  in  abeyance  for  nearly  40  years,  le^y 
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doi^Dg'the  lata  war,  it  should  embarirasa  the 
ObverQment,  and  becaoM  Dnaentera  were 
expecting^  that  the  justice  of  the  conntiy 
would  concede  it  withont  Ihelr  public  ef- 
forts.   And  here  I  beg  most  distinctly  to 
avOw  that 'the  question  is  now  agitated  with 
no  Tiew  to  'serte  or  to  injure  any  other 
bodv  of  his  Majeifty's  subjects,  and  least 
of  all  could  it  hare  any  thing  to  d6  with 
Are 'Ministers  Of  'the  Crdwn,  to'whom,  as 
Ikr  as  I  knowythe  Dissedters  in  London  are 
generally  fkvourable.  Again,  J  rejoice  thM 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  plead  this  cause  in 
an  enlightened  period,  when  the  influence 
of  Great  Britain  has  tiken  the  wings  of  the 
morning  to  canyedncatlon  and  Bible  prin- 
ciples, and  to  aoolish  slarery  throughout 
the  world ;  and  when  Bishops  Are  sent  to 
preiach  the  gospel  to  the  Hinddoe,  and  to 
annihilate  their  (hruelti^  towards  their  Wi- 
dows and  children — when  a  London  Uni- 
versity is  jdst  rising  to  educate  onryouih- 
lul  cltt^ns,  founded,  not  to  oppose,  but  to 
oo-operate  with,  our  ancient  seats  of  learn- 
ing, uttshackled  by  tbeir  monastic  rules. 
I  know  that  this  Court  cannot  uj^hotd  per- 
secution for  conscience  s&e.    No !   bi- 
gotry and  superstition  can  no  more  4;»re- 
vent  the  effects  of  general  knowledge  and 
libersl  principles  than  they  can  arrest  the 
planets  in  their  eelestial  orbits,  or  extin- 
guish the  light  of  heaven.    The  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  my^Lord,  are  persecutitig 
Acts.    What  is  persecution  if  incapacity  to 
•erve  in  all  offices  6f  trust  In  his  Majesty's 
iiaty  and  ankiy,  and  in  corporate  bodies,  in 
all  chartered  companies,  without  violating 
tbe  conscience,' be  not  persectition  ?   Sure- 
ly, .  this  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  evil  to 
lender  consciences.    I'^hall  now  show  the 
penalties  bf  these  acts,  and  then 'their  ab- 
flurditi#,  and   make  Sdn)e   allusions  to 
the  prejudiced  which  I  suppose  have  so 
long  maintained  thein.     liiey  inflict  on 
persons,  Who  do  not  quaKfy  under  them, 
a  'fine  of  ^500.   and  such  persons  an 
tendered   incapable   of  posecutiog    any 
actfbn   in  law,  or  suit  in  equity,    from 
being  gliatdlan  to  any  child,  or  acting  tt 
teecutor  Or  adfoitilstrator  of  any 'pefton, 
<^  from  receiving  any  legacy  or  deed  df 
^ft,  or  hdlding  any  office  Wit&ih  the  teiUm 
6t  ^nghittd.    Fitit,  ydu  forfeit  to  the  in- 
tdrtatr  .fVW.  tnd  if  you  eannbtpay  it  the 
peiialty  is  'imprisonrnfebt,  and  with  many 
bnivebffice?ri,'Wbo  have  been  fi'ghting  the 
batties  df- their' cbiihtrr,  this  would  be  im- 
firMOnfmetot  for  life,    fti  the  second  place, 
bo^adVinah  OWe'ybn  moncy^faave  you 
IntrtMted  'him^th  'f&ur  whole  fortune^ 
he  Can  eancel  the  mbt  by  aonulling  your 
toeans  of  i^cOvering,  and  for  this  act  df 
fraud  and  treachefy  he  is  assigned  the  re- 
ward of  ^500.    In  the  third  place,  you 
tre  made  outiarws.    In  the  fourth  place, 
yon  are  incapable  of  receiving  any  l^acy, 
#r«ii  if  bequeathed  by  your  pare«ts.    In 


the  last  place,  you  are  inoipable  of  being 
guardian  to  any  child.-^Sttrely  the  poet 
might  justiy  say  of  these 


**  O,  but  man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high 

heaven 
As  makes  the  angels  weep." 

Surely  (I  speak  With  reverence),  surely 
the  angels  Who  announced  tbe  birth  of 
Christ  with  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men,  must  weep  indeed  (if  there  could 
be  weeping  in  heaven)  that  the  holy  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  occa- 
sion discord  and  strife  amongst  mankind, 
and  that  it  must  be  prostituted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  an  exciseman.  It  is 
ytrj  remarkable  how  slow  society  has  been* 
in  its  progress  to  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  notwithstanding  that  civil 
liberty  has  been  so  long  enjoyed.  The 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  passed 
Soon  after  the  days  of  Coke,  and  Prynn, 
and  the  constitutional 'lawyers  who  passed 
the  Petition  of  "Right,  and  about  the  same 
time  and  by  th^  sSme  Parliament  that 
passed  the  HitbeiRS  Corpus  Act,  that  bul- 
wark of  Britiib  freedom.  The  reason,  I 
suppose,  arose  from  an  opinioa,  that 
every  man's  creed  was  Jure  DUdno, 

ASlovr  me  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr. 
Fox,  In  1790.  He  s^d— <«  Indisposed, 
however,  as  he  was  to  allow  merit  or  de- 
merit any  weight  in  the  diseussion  of  the 
present  question,  yet  he  must  say,  tbe 
conduct  of  the  dissenters  had  been  not  only 
unexeeptionable,  but  also  highly  merito- 
rious. They  had  deserved  Well  of  the 
country,  when  pldts  had  been  concerted, 
combinations  'formed,  and  insurrections 
raised  agidnst  the  State,— when  the  whole 
country  was  in  a  state  of  alarm,  dlistratftion, 
and  trouble— when  the  Constitution,  both 
ecclesiasUeal  and  civil,  was  in  immediate 
danger  Of  subversion— when  the  Moiiarch 
trembled  for  the  Safety  of  the  tUrotte,crown, 
anil  dignity,  the  Dissenters,  instead  of  lieing 
concerned  in  the  dangerous  machinations 
fbrmed  agalriit  the  Government,  proved 
thettiselves,  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  emer- 
gency, the  firmest  support  of  the  State. 
During  the  rebellions  df  1715  and  1745 
they  cheerfully  had  exposed  their  persons, 
lives,  and  property  in  defence  of  their  King 
and  country ;  and  by  their  noble  exertions 
our  enemies  were  defeated,  our  Constitu- 
tion preserved,  and  the  Brunswick  family 
continuedin  possession  of  the  throne.  Hiey 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  Incapacltatea 
from  holding  commissions,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, in  tbe  service  of  their  country.  Did 
they  plead  thdr  incapacity,  and  the  penal- 
ties to  which  they  were  subject?  No: 
they  freely  drew  their  swords :  they  nobly 
transgressed 'tile  laws  which  proscribed 
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ot  onr  ^oosiitation.  ^or  taja  gallant  be* 
barioar  all  the  retribntioa  tbeye?er  ob- 
tained was  ao  Act  of  Indemnitj — a  pardon 
for  doing  their  daty,  ap  good  citii^ns,  in 
rescning  their  country  in  the  bonr  of  dan- 
ger and  distress !  Snob  were  tbe  absordi- 
ties  of  tbe  laws  framed  on  tbe  monst^ou^i 
principles  of  persecution,  which,  extend 
equally  to  tbe  comnuasioned  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  tha  estabiiAbed  cbun;b  of 
ScoUand." 

I  wish  to  meet  even  tbe  prejudice  of 
those  Members  of  the  Court  who  attach 
ci^er  dignity  or  safety  to  the  church  from 
tbese  ActSy-^Letmeaaky  bare  an^  practical 
ill  eflects  resulted  from  not  entoicing  tbe 
Teat  in  this  Court.  Has  there  erer  arisen 
a  Church  question  in  which  tbe  Dissenters 
acted  against  it  ?  I  remember  one  only  in 
my  time.  Tbe  question  of  tithes,  which 
has  been  entirely  carried  on  by  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Dissenters  merely 
assisted  them. 

Where  is  the  safety  arising  from  these 
Acts,  when  the  Government  takes  away 
their  sting  by  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  by 
this  means  nullifies  them  ?  If  they  are  so 
construed,  what  advantages  do  the  Church 
derive  from  them?  and  if  not  so  construed, 
tb^  are  a  mere  trap. 

Dr.  Sykes,  a  Clergyman,  has  said— «  Tbe 
Government  of  tbe  Bishops  is  tbe  same, 
and.  so  it  was  long  before  this  Act  passed, 
and  so  it  was  long  befoie  tbe  Test  Act  was 
made.  Tbe  repod  of  it  does  not  destroy 
tbcir  seats  iu  Parliament,  nor  take  away 
their  Baronies,  nor  deprive  them  of  their 
jurisdictions,  nor  any  way  afiect  them  in 
their  powers,  or  properties,  or  persons.  By 
tbe  Church  Canons  (1663),  persons  ace 
eicloded  from  tbe  sacrament  who  offend 
thor  brethren  either  by  adultery,  whore- 
dom, incest,  or  drunkenness ;  or  by  swear- 
ing, ribaldry,  or  usury,  or  by  any  other 
nndeanness  or  wickedness  of  life.  They 
are  left  exactly  in  tbe  same  state  as  thev 
were  before  this  Act  was  passed,  and  which 
tbey  have  been  in  ever  since  this  Act  has 
existed.  The  inferior  Clergy  are  exactly  the 
same  ;  no  ways  touched  in  their  persons, 
privileges,  or  properties.  Tbe  Church 
laity  are  the  same,  excepting  tbey  will  not 
be  obliged  to  tum^  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  into  any  political  tool,  or 
make  it  an  instrument  applicable  to  uses 
for  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  never  in- 
tended it.** 

He  considejcs  the  Test  as  of  no  import- 
ance either  to  Church  or  State,  but  a  pre- 
judice to  Christianity,  and  especially  to  the 
Church  of  England* 

Can  it  confer  dignity  on  that  church 
to  have  the  meanest  officer  who  accepts 
a  place,  go  lo  the  altar,  not  to  com- 
meinorate  the  death  of  Christ,  but  to  re* 
cord  bis  own  qnalificatiofi  ?    Svtly  this  i^ 


iwgt  t^ing  bull  digiyily.  It  bay  b«en  tb« 
scorn  of  in^d^^,  and  the  lamenMon  of  aUt 
good  mpn. 

Of  all  the  rites  which  Chiiatianity  baa 
institn^,  none  bat  been  guarded  by  movo^ 
solemu  denunciation  i^ainst  those  who  re- 
ceive it  unwof  th)Iy  t|ian  the  Lord*s.$nppet. 
He  who  presumes  to  eat  of  that  bread  and 
to^drink  of  that  cuir  uniKQrtbUy;  ea^tetb  and 
drinketh  his  own  damnation,  and  be  ifi 
guilty  of  tl»e  body  and  blood  of:  Christ ; 
and  the  ChuFch  have  added,  and  pcoivoH^ 
the  Almighty  to  plfigoe  him  with  divera 
diseases  and  with,  sundry  kinds  of  death. 

It  bss  been  said^  that  i^  the  N^niste^ 
knpws  of  profligacy  Ia  t^  cooduct  of 
the  proposed  recipient,  aod-  is  supported 
by  all  the  circumstoQCDa  whicb  consti-^ 
tute  legal  proof,  be  may  lawfully  re- 
fuse the  Sacrament.  The  truth  of  this, 
opinion  is  doubtful ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  be  should  fail  iaiiis  proof, 
hia  ruin  is  inevitable* 

Such  is  the  task  whiob  the  Test  Act  has. 
imposed  on  tbe  veiry  men  whose  particular 
duty  it  ia  to  guard  their  feUow  creatures 
from  perdition,  to  instruct  them  in  tbe  way 
of  salvation,  and  to  Iqad  them  to  ererlast- 
ing  happiness. 

If,  in  the  records  oC  human  extrava- 
gance, there  can  be  ^uod  a  law  mpre 
completely  destructive  of  all  respect  for  the 
Church,  and  oi  aU(  reTcrence  for  religion, 
I  will  give  up  the  qause. 

If  Dissenters  are  to  be  excluded  from  tbe 
rights  of  citiaen#bip,  let  it  be  done  by 
other  means. 

The  Common  Council  of  this  city,  ia 
June,  1689,  petitioned  the  House  of  Uom* 
mona  m  these  vordp:  «  That  onr  most 
gracious  king  may  be  freed  from  all  re- 
straints of  using  bis  Protestant  subjects 
indifferently  in  biamilitaiy  or  ciril  service, 
according  to  the  several  qualities  and  abi- 
lities wherewith  God  Almighty,  nature, 
education,  and  experience,  have  endowed 
them,  to  tlie  verv  end  that  tbey  might  be 
useful  to  tbeir  king  a^id  country,  and 
therein  serve  God  in  their  generation." 

Mr.  Favell.  concluded  with  the  foliovkig 
extract  from  Dr.  Gibbon's  life  of  Dr. Watts, 
In  order  to  prove  how  much  the  House  of 
Brunswick  owea  to  a  Dissenter. 

« In  tbe  latter  end  of  King  William^ 
reign  the  Tory  party  was  so  strong  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  It  waa  almost  certain 
that  tbe  Pretender  would  siiccec(f  to  tbe 
throne. 

*'  Sir  Thomas  Abaoy  was  a  Dissenter, 
and  at  tbe  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
He  bad,  with  great  effort  against  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Aldermen,  carried  an  address 
to  tbe  King  from  the  Common  Council, 
containing  strong  expressions  of  tbeir  at- 
tachmeot  to  tbe  principles  which  brought 
King  William  tO  tbethrone.  This  addles 
was  followed  by  tbe  principal  Corporationa 

2U2 
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in  England,  and  iti  immediate  eHfect  was  rests  and  privileges  of  tbis  Corporation,  liy 

to  bring  King  William  from*  Germany.  He  enabling  many  persons,  in  ether  respects 

dissolred  the  Parliament^  and  obtained  a  duly  qualified,  to  decline  the  highest  offices 

Whig  majority,  who  passed  the  Act  of  set-  of  Uie  magistracy  in  this  city  withoht  being 

Clement  which  secured  the  Crown  of  Eng-  liable  to  those  fines  which  are  leried  upon 

Innd  to  the  present  Royal  Family,  and  Uieir  fellow  citizens. 

King  William  signed  the  Act  a  few  days  "That  many  ofthettembers  of  the  Church 

before  his  death."  of  England,  as  well  as  Dissenten,  consider 

Mr.  Favdl  closed  by  moTing  the  follow-  these  Acts  as  a  violation  of  the  sacred  ordi- 

ing  Resolutions :—  nance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  applied 

•*  That  this  Court  is  deeply  impressed  as  a  test  for  civil  purposes,  and  as  totally 

with  the  injttstioe  and  impolicy  of   the  contraiytotbespirit  of  the  institution,  the 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which  were  object  of  which  our  Saviour  declared,  by 

passed  in  times  when  almost  all  parties  ssjring,  <  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.' 

were  opposed  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  **  That,  amious  as  this  Court  mast  ever 

and  to  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  feel  to  erince  its  attachment  to  the  poll- 

^'That  they  inflict  on  persons  who  do  tical  and  rellgiousinstitutionsof  tfaecoun- 
not  qualify  under  them,  the  most  severe  try,  it  cannot  better  discliai^  that  duty 
penalties.  Besides  thft  fine  of  j£*500.  they  than  by  recommending  measures  of  peace 
are  rendered  incapable  of  prosecuting  any  and  liberality,  that  all  parties  may  unite 
action  or  suit  in  law  or  equity—from  oeing  in  the  serrice  of  their  country ;  and  being, 
guardian  of  any  child, or  acting  as  exeeutor  above  all,  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  religion 
or  adnunistrator  of  any  person,  or  from  re-  and  piety,  to  promote  the  repeal  of  enact- 
ceiving  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  or  bear-  ments  which  torn  the  holiest  ordinance  of 
inganyofficewithin  the  realm  of  England;  religion  into  a  qualification  and  passport 
and  all  these  punishments  apply  to  persons  for  '^power,  and  impose  restraints  on  the 
who  enter  Corporations  or  Chartered  Com-  Church  itself,  in  the  free  administration 
panics,  or  take  certain  ofllces  or  commis-  of  its  religious  service,  and  invite  men  to 
sions  sppointed  by  the  Crown,  without  first  its  communion  with  fiir  other  feelings  than 
recdving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup-  such  as  tend  to  purify  the  heart  or  amen  j 
per,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  the  life. 
England.  '<  That  we  agree  with  the  excellent  sen- 

**  That  while  they  limit  the  prerogative  tiroenU  of  the  late  Lord  Mansfield,  which 

of  the  Crown  in  rewarding  merit,  they  were  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

convey   imputations  of  dislojralty   upon  upon  the  case  of  the  City  against  Allen 

those  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  Evans,  where  he  said,  'What  bloodshed 

among  nonconformists,  who  have  been  at  and  confusion  have  been  occasioned,  from 

all  times  amongst  the  most  zealous  sup-  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  first 

porters  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  penal  statutea  were  enacted,  down  to  the 

of  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitu*  Revolution  in  this  kingdom,  by  laws  made 

lion.  to  force  conscience !' 

*'  That  if  these  Acts  had  been  enforced  <<  Hiere  is  nothing  certainly  more  nn- 

during  the  late  war,  a  very  large  proportion  reasonable,  more  inconsistent  with   the 

of  the  Volunteer  Officers  would  have  been  rights  of  human  nature,  more  contrary  to 

subjected  to  the  most  ntinous  penalties.  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 

•   *<  That  aU  persons  bom  and  educated  in  Religion,    more  iniquitous  and    unjust, 

Scotiand,  under  the  Presbyterian  reltffion,  more  impolitic,  than  persecution ;  it  is 

established  by  law,  are  required  to  conform  against  natural  religion,  revealed  religion, 

to  these  laws,  when  they  accept  of  offices  and  sound  policy." 

in  England,  or  enter  into  his  Majesty's  Mr.  Pocockr  seconded  the  motion, 

army  or  navy.  Mr.  Dixon  moved  the  prerious  ques- 

**  That  in  Ireland,  where  the  Members  tion,  which  Mr.  Savagb  seconded, 

of  the  Chnroh  of  England  are  in  a  minority,  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  supported  the  re* 

the  Corporation  Act  has  never  existed,  and  solutions,  but  thought  that  the  Court  ought 

the  Tnt  Act  has  been  long  since  repealed,  not  to  delay  petitioning  Parliament  on  'this 

**  That  the  diaabilities  under  these  Acts  subject.     Although  the  Prime  Minister 

are  so  'numerous,  that  if  enforeed  they  had  avowed  his  determination  to  oppose 

would    unsettie    questions   of    property  the  repeal  of  these  acts,  and  the  question 

throughout  the  kingdom,  which  has  doubt-  of  reform,  yet  he  was  now  surrounded  by 

iess  induced  the  Government  to  pass  an  a  large  number  of  men  who'were  pledged 

Act  of  Indemnity  every  year,  allowing  fur>  to  support  these  measures,  and,  conse- 

ther  time  for  qualitying,  exhibiting  the  qoently,  be  conceived*  the  present  to  be 

most  extraordinary  anomaly  in  the  history  a  favourable  moment  for  bringing  forward 

dt  legialation,  by  which  lawa  are  retained  their  petition. 

open  the  Statute  Book,  and  constanUy  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  agreed  with 

nullified  as  unfit  to  operete  in  society.  his  Hon.  Colleagne  that  these  acts  were 

<'  That  they  are  contrary  to  the  inte-  a  disgrace  to  the  statute  book,  and  ought 
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to  be  repMled;  but  tlien  the  friendt  of 
inch  a  meaiare  ought  to  choose  th^r  own 
timo  for  briagiDg  it  formund,  and  not  Baffer 
tbeir  enemies  to  choose  it  for  them.  He 
therefone  supported  the  resohitions. 

Serend  other  Gentlemen  expressed  their 
sentiments,  all  condemnatory  of  these 
acts. 

The  question  was  then  pnt,  and  the 
original  resolutions  were  carried  b  j  a  large 
msjority. 

PROTSSTAfrr  SOCIKTY   FOR  THB  PROTBC- 
TION  OF-RBLIGIOUS   LIBKRTY. 

Hie  Sixteenth  Annirersaiy  meeting  of 
this  important  Society  was  held  on  Sa- 
tnrday,  the  12th  of  May,  at  tbe  City  of 
London  Ta?em.  The  great  room  was 
filled  to  excess  by  a  most  respectable  as- 
semblage of  ministers  and  geotlemeo, 
many  ofwhom  came  expressly  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  business  of  the  day.  On  this 
occasion.  Viscount  Milton,  M.  P.,  pre- 
sided. 

Mr.  J.  WiLK»  rose  and  said,  that  in- 
stead of  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
meetiufT  with  the  usual  anniTersary  address, 
he  would  have  the  honour  of  reading  to 
them  a  Report  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Tbe  learned  gentleman  then  read  the 
Report,  froni  which  we  gire  the  following 
extracts : — 

«  ^th  regret  the  Committee  announce 
that  tbe  number  of  the  cases  that  hare  in- 
vited notice  has  not  deorased :  that  from 
erery  denomination  of  religionists,  appli- 
cations have  been  receired  :  and  that  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  Baptists,  as  well 
general  as  particular,  Uoitarians,  and  Me- 
thodists, Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan,  in 
England  and  Wales  ;  as  weU  as  the  nume- 
rous bodies  who  have  separated  from  the 
Wesleynn  Methodists,  hare  all  invited  that 
assistance  which  the  Committee  have 
been  pleased  to  affbrd.  And  that  they 
fear  while  in  the  present  day,  liberality  (» 
often  on  the  lip,  its  sentiment,  in  many 
circles,  enters  not  tbe  heart 

'*  To  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  Com- 
mittee mentioned  a  case  In  which  they  had 
resolved  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  William 
Gibbs,  an  Arminian  Methodist,  connected 
with  William  O'Bryan,  and  who  had  been 
apprehended  and  committed  to  prison  at 
Winchester,  for  preaching  out  of  doors,  on 
a  piece  of  vacant  ground  within  that  an- 
cient city.  At  considerable  expense  they 
relirred  him  from  the  gaol  by  Habeas 
Corpua,  brought  iiim  to  London,  and  ob- 
tained his  discharge.  They  then  directed 
an  action  to  be  brought  against  the  Al- 
derman of  the  City  who  bad  committed 
him  to  prison,  and  the  result  of  the  action 
.  was  an  offer  by  the  Magistrate  to  express 
hts  regret,  to  pay  all  the  charges^  amoua- 
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ting  to  ^50.  that  bad  been  incurred,  and 
also  to  present  to  the  pions  itinerant,  the 
sum  of  jflO.  aa  an  acknowledgment .  for 
the  wrong  he  had  endured.  The  triumph 
of  the  Committee  was  complete,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  object  of  their  interpo- 
sition laudable  and  sincere  ;  he  presented 
£2,  as  an  offering  to  the  Society,  and  de- 
voted the  remaining  £^,  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  meeting-hoose  at  the  place  where 
be  resides.    • 

'<  As  to  Claim  of  Pmts'  Aitet.— These 
vexatious  tharges  have   been,  in    many 
places,    made  or  revived.      In  all  these 
cases  the  Committee  wish  that  attention 
would  be  paid  to  the  instructions  they  so 
finequently  have  given.    Often  have  tliey ' 
stated,  t^at  appeals  must  be  made  to  the 
next  QuArter  Sessions  after  tbe  making  of 
a  poors'  rate,  or  that  the  validity  of  the 
assessment,  and  the  liability  of  the  person 
charged,  are  admitted  by  the  neglect ;  and 
that,    therefore,    persons  expecting  such 
charges  should  attend  the  vestry,  and  re- 
monstrate against  the  charge ;  and  if  that 
effort  be  without  avail,  then  should  watch 
the  publication  of  the  rate,  apply  for  an 
extract  or  a  copy  of  the  rate,  and  give  an 
early  and  regular  notice  of  appeal.     In- 
attention  to   this  advice  has   in  several 
cases  enabled  parish  officers  to  require  and 
compel  assessments,  which,  if  appeals  had 
been  duly  preferred,  must  have  certainly 
fiiiled.    Of  those  ca^cs  the  two  last  have 
been  peculiarly  vexatious.    At  Chertsey, 
the  goods  of  an  individual  (who  was  as- 
sessed for  a  small  roecting-housc  to  which 
he  was  only  a  contributor,  and  from  which 
there  was  no  pretence  to  maintain   tliat 
any  profit  was  derived),  were  seized  in  his 
own    dwelling-house.      But    as   he    had 
omitted  to  appeal,  no  remedy  could  be 
prescribed.    At  Alresford,  where  a  chapel 
has  been  erected   by  subscription,  where 
an  intelligent  minister  labours  for  a  very 
small  stipend,  which  is  partlv  contributed 
by  the  county  association,  a  levy  has  been 
made  on  the  candlesticks,  and  property  in 
the  chapel,  as  if  belonging  to  him  ;   pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  ^10.  was  taken  for 
a  rate  of  8s.  6d. ;    the  property  so  seized 
was  carried  in  triumphal  procession,  and 
various  offiensive,  as  well  as  illegal,  mea- 
sures  pursued.     In  that  case  the  Com- 
mittee are  about  to  interfere,  at  the  request 
of  the  County  Association  ;  and. as  to  the 
past,  will  institute  proceedings  for  a  tres- 
pass on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the 
chapel  to  whom  the  property  seized  must 
belong,  and  who  were  not  named  in  the 
rate  t  and  as  to  tbe  futore,  the  exemption 
from  assessment  will  be  obtained  by  an 
early  and  well-conducted  appeal.     Such 
proceedings,    however,    excite   regret  at 
the  failure  of  the  measure  introduced  to 
Parliament  by  Lord   Brxley,   under   the 
sanction  of  Lord  Liverpool,  for  exempting 
all  places  of  rcligioos  worship  from  poor's 
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rates,  and  which,  as  iU  great  opponents  are  siFely  the  iperit  of  the  attiempt.  The  trnl  j 

remoTed    from   power,    the    Committee  Tenerable  body  of  metropolitan  miDisters 

think  it  may  now  be  wise  to  rerive.  of  the  three  deoominatioDs,  and  the  re- 

'*  Mortwarv  Feet  have  been  required  for  a  spectable  bpdy  of  deputies  from  the  Lon- 

Isdy  interred  at  Lancaster,  in  the  bnriai  don  congregations,  u  well  as  other  asso- 

gronnd  of  th^  Dissenting  Meeting-house,  ciatloAS,  have  also  adopted  proceedings — 

and  her  respectable  relatives  hare  been  ad-  have   manifested    honourable   zeal  ^and 

vised  tiiat  such  claim  must  depend  upon  have  entitled  themselves  to  gratitude  and 

custom,  and  that  the  fee  can  only  be  re-  praise.    Your  Committee  are  also  happy 

coveved  in  parishes  where  the  fee  was  paid  to  learn,  that  not  only  was  the  measure 

at  a  period  so  remote  as  the  21st  year  of  the  sanctioned  by  several  noble  lords  and  emi- 

reignof  Henzy  VllL,  and  that  the  proof  nent  patriotic  statesmen,  members  of  the 

of  the  custom  must  devolve  on  the  incum-  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  but  that 

bent  by  whom  the  claim  is  enforced.    At  in  the  country  many  clergymen  kindly 

Putney,  and  at  Sunderiand,  bnijal  fees  co-operate  in  the  attempt,   and  sign  and 

were  claimed  illegally  by   clergymen  in  promote  petitions  with  an  alacrity  worthy 

respect  of  persons  who  were  interred  in  of  patriot  judf^roents  and  Christian  hearts. 

Dissenting    burial-grounds,    or   removed  **  Of  immediate  success  the  Committee 

from  their  parishes  for  interment  ;•  and  the  never  ventured  to  entertain  any  sanguine 

claims  were  repelled  with  success.  hope ;  and  now  that  the  first  lord  of  the 

<'  As  to  0U<  of  door  preachings  also,  some  treasury  has  avowed  his  intention  to  resist 

violent  conduct  has  been  pursued.    On  the  attempt,  their  fdnt  hope  has  declined. 

Arreton  Down,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  After  that  publicavowal,  and  under  the  new 

clergyman  and  magistrate  improperly  in-  circumstances  that  have  occurred  since  the 

termpted  the  preacher,  and  apprehended  measure  was  taken  op  daring  the  present 

1dm,  had  him  dragged  on  the  Sunday  af-  year,  the  Committee  have  hesitated  whe- 

temooQ,  two  miles,  to  Newport,  and  had  ther  they  should  at  present  proceed.     But 

the  people  dispersed.    At  Stoneleigh,  in  progress  they  have  finally  resolved  to  re- 

the  county  of  Warwick,  the  Rev.  J.  Sibrec,  commend.    They  have  certainly  no  eager 

of  Coventry,  had  to  encounter  tremendous  appetite  for  defeat,  and  wish  at  all  times 

outrages  and  assaults,  which  some  students  not  to  embarrass  any  Administration  en» 

ii|  theology,  educating  at  the  parsonage-  trusted  by  their  Sovereign  with  public 

house,  were  seen  to  excite.    In  all  these  affairs,  and  especially  an  Administration 

quea  the  Committee  have  been  required  which  may  indlode  some  of  their  most 

to!  afford  eiUier  assis^nce  or  advice,  and  respected  advocates  and  friends.    But  as 

the  applications  to  them  have  not  been  in  the  measure  had  been  previously  taken  up ; 

vain.  as  the  letters  were  sent,  and  many  petitiooa 

'' Again  have  the  Committee  to  advert  to  prepared;    as  notice  of  the  motion  for 

cases  m  which  parochial   authority  and  Jane  7th  had  been  publicly  given  by  Lord 

the  ijftUm  <f  the  poor  law$  have  been  harshly  John  Russell  to  the  House  and  to  the 

sJbused.    At  Buckfastleigb,  in  the  county  '  world ;  as  the  attempt  has  been  so  long 

of  Devon;   at  Staplehurst,  in  Kent;  at  and   improperly  deferred;   as  discussion 

East  Mersea,  in  Essex ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  and  explanations  must  produce  benignant 

Mersea,  in  the  same  county,  relief  has  efliects ;  as  delay  might  be  indefinite,  and 

been  withheld  from  the  deserving  poor,  similar  motives  for  postponement  might 

because  they  attended  Dissenting  worship,  not  only  continue,  but  increase ;  the  Com- 

and  would  spend  thdr  evenings  occasion-  mittee  are  of  opinion,  that  honour  and 

ally,  not  in  tippling,  but  at  meetings  for  duty  require  they  shonld  now  persevere ; 

prayer.  As  to  these  cases,  which  awakened  and  they  therefore  hope,  that  the  membov 

deep  interest  in  the  Committee,  who  re-  oftheirSociety,  and  all  friends  to  religious 

collect  that  of  the  poor  often  is  the  king-  freedom  and  Christian  liberty,  will  assist 

dom  of  heaven,  and  that  the  poor  in  worldly  and  encourage  exertions  that  should  be 

wealth  may  yet  be  rich  in  faith,  the  Com-  temperate,  but  firm,  and  which  shonld  in- 

mittee  have  learnt  with  satisfaction  that  crease  in  energy  and  spirit,  in  proportion 

their  interpositions  have   produced    the  as  those  difficulties  increase^  that  must  bci 

most  satisfactory  and  grateful  results.  overcome." 

•*  Obedient  to  the  repeated  injunctions  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hillyard  (of  Bedford), 
received,  and  meeting  the  wishes  that  were  proposed  the  first  resolution  for  the  ap- 
loudly,  widely,  and  righUy  expressed,  the  proval  of  the  Meeting. — <*  That  this  meet- 
Committee  have  taken  measures  to  obtain  ing  deem  it  their  duty  to  renew  the  avowal 
a  general  application  for  relief  from  the  of  the  principles  they  have  often  promul- 
Tbst  and  Corporation  Acts.  They  have  gated,  and  to  which  they  adhere;  that  it 
prepared  and  distributed  the  resolutions  is  the  unalieoable  right  of  every  man  to 
generaUy  known,  and  receive  from  all  worship  God  as  his  judgment  and  his 
parts  of  England  and  Wales  testimonies  heart  direct ;  that  neither  legislatures  nor 
of  warm  approval  and  of  zealous  support,  societies  are  entitied  to  restrict  that  right ; 
And  in  this  cause,  the  Committee  are  most  that  its  infriogemeot,  if  attempted,  may 
ha|^[»y  to  state,  that  they  claim  not  excla-  convert  unworthy  mco  into  hypocrites. 


wad  good  men  into  narlgrrs,  Init  can  oefer 
produce  a  benefieent  feiiilt ;  tad  that  such 
lofiiogemetit  Is  attempted,  and  peneentioa 
introduced,  wfaeoerer  pecnltar  honours, 
wealth,  and  rewArdi,  are  distributed  b^  a 
state  to  the  upholders  of  certain  doctrines 
and  forms,  whHe  exclusion  and  Inconve* 
nieoce  Inflict  practical  punishment  on 
those,  who  to  those  doctrines  and  forms 
conscientiously  refuse  to  codform."  This 
resolution  was  put  from  the  chair,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Rer.  Thomas  Jackson  (of  Stock- 
well),  moTed  the  second  resolution:  — 
'*  That  this  Meeting  regret  that  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  present  period,  so  many  cases 
connected  with  the  undoubted  rights  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  even  under  a  mere 

2 stem  of  toleration,  still  annually  require 
e  attention  of  this  Society— and  that 
riots — and  distnrbances  of  worship — assess- 
ments to  the  poor's  rate — claims  of  torn- 
pike  tolls— rniisab  of  marriage  and  inter- 
ment— illegal  pecuniary  demands — and 
many  acts  of  intolerance  and  oppression, 
should  jet  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the 
Idstitnuon,  and  require  its  continued  sup- 
port."—'Unanimously  carried. 

TbeRer.Mr.ALLlOTT  (of  Nottingham) 
proposed  the  following  resolution : — "That 
this  Meeting  learn  with  sorrow  that  the 
ISmented  indisposition  of  the  Earl  of  Li- 
verpool, and  rariotts  pdlitical  events,  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Parliament,  have 
prevented  those  strenuous  efforts  for  the 
relief  of  the  num'erons  and  respectable 
members  of  the  Baptist  denomination' 
firom  various  special  evils  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  system  of  Registration  of  births, 
which  the  imperfection  and  injustice  of 
the  existing  laws  'clearly  require:  and, 
that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  take 
the  earliest  fit  opportunltv  to  obtain  for 
these  matters  that  attention,  from  the 
legislature  and  government,  wbleh  'they 
truly  deserve." 

liie  Rev.  'Mr.  Scales  (of  Leeds),  in 
moving  the  fourfh  resolution,  observed, 
that  it  afforded  him  peculiar  pleasure,  he 
might  almost  say  a  proud  satisfaction  as 
al^rkshireman/to  see  the  Noble  Viscount 
In  the  eliair,  to  hear  the  representative  of 
his  native  county,  advocating,  with  sin- 
cerity and  devotion,  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  He  well  recollected  that 
dunng  the  last  election  in  that  county, 
the  chair  of  the  Noble  Lord  was  canopied 
with  a  banner,  on  which  these  memorable 
Words  were  written, — <*  The  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  nod  Test  Acts."  rior  conld 
he  forget  that  the  sentiment  was  avowed 
by  him  publicly  and  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  canvass  for  the 
honourable  station  he  now  occupied. 
They  were  not  avowed  ad  eapumdum,  for 
such  hypocrisy  was  foreign  to  the  free, 
frank,  and   honoarable  condttct  of  the 


NoUe  ^sooont,  iad  1o<he 
of  Ins  pttblie  and  parliaineiitsry  cMeerf 
(hey  sprung  from  tiie  heart  of  integrity^ 
and  breathed  the  vigour  of  tmth .  It  moit 
now  be  a  source  of  high  ffratification  to 
(he  friends  of  civil  and  rsligioiis  liberty, 
to  see  their  Noble  Chairman  carrytog 
out  publicly  those  sentiments  which  he 
had  avowed  in  so  gratifying  a  maimer. 
The  Noble  Lord  did  not  perhaps  forget  the 
concluding  words  of  the  eloquent  mddreas 
of  an  esteemed  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Scales), 
delivered  at  a  County  Meeting,  at  which 
the  Noble  Lordliad  presided : — '*  A  speedy 
death  and  decent  burial  to  the  Test  and 
Corpontion  Acts."  He  hoped  to  see 
petitions  presented  to  Parliament,  echoing 
the  sentiments  spoken  at  the  various  Meet- 
ings in  the  metropolis  and  the  counties t 
because  he  was  convinced,  that  enren  if  the 
Dissenters  did  not  gain  their  point  by 
these  addresses,  they  would  exdfee  dis- 
cnsrions,  and  advance  their  claims.  Their 
eanse,  be  did  not  beritate  to  say,  had  been 
grievously  injured  by  the  rileaee  and  apathy 
of  its  friends.  He,  for  one,  conld  not 
Synipathise  with  the  delicacy  and  disin- 
terestedness which  seemedio  actuate  many 
of  its  advocates}  for  althotigh  sneh  eon- 
dnct  had  gained  the  approbation  and  good 
opinion  of  ibme  ;  yet,  on  the  #hole, -re- 
ligious liberty  had  suffsrsd  through  th^ 
operation  of  those  feelings  and  senti* 
ments.  As  measures  of  prudence  had 
now  been  taken,  as  a  general  feeling  had 
been  excited  towards  'the  subject,  and  as 
the  friends  of  the  cause  had  been  roused 
throughout  the  country,  let  ns  not  (said 
he)  throw  away  the  advantage  which  these 
opportunities  had  difered;  and  let  this 
deeply-important  question,  aifocting  the 
happfneas  and  well-being  of  a  numerooa 
and  deserving  body  d(  men,  be  now 
brought  before  the  public  in  such  a 
manner  that  succMs  may  reward  our 
labours  and  realise  our  hopes.  The  RSfv. 
Gentleman  then  moved  the  fom-th  MSo- 
Intion : — *'  That,  interested  in  the  ge- 
neral  welfiire  of  the  -world,  they  partake 
the  sorrow  felt  by  those  who  perceive  still 
in  Spain,  and  even  in  some  Protestant 
Cantons  of  Swi^erland,  an  intolerant  and 
persecuting  spfHt: — but  are  cheered  by 
the  suctessful  resistance  made  in  France 
to  attempts  at  its  revival  in  that  country 
— and  rejoice  that  in  the  vast  continent  of 
America,  the  principles  of  religious  liberty 
appear  to  be  understood  and  upheld— aad . 
hope  that  their  universal  inflnetice  throngh* 
out  the  earth  will,  ere  long  and  eveiy 
where,  promote  the  piety  and  purity — the 
honour  and  happiness  of  man." 

John  Easthopb,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  St.  Al- 
bans, rose  and  said,  he  Mt  considerable 
rehtetance  in  ^respsssing  on  the  attention 
of  so  large  and  respectable  a  Meeting, 
from  a  deep  conscionsness  of  his  imperfect 
•cqnaiDtMce  with  the  great  sabject  cm 
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wUrt  ftejr  had  met,  and  bit  iMOiiUtj  to  WDfBhip,  that  bdflf  a  natter  between  hit 

do  aaj  adequate  senrioe  to  the  objeet  &ey  conseienoe  and  hit  God.     The  righta  of 

had  In  Tiew.    Uodentanding  it  to  be  the  conicifnce    weie    the    only    intelligible 

opinion  of  an  eoUgblened  etaCeeman,  whoee  grooiids  for'  advocating  rdief  both    to 

accemon  to  power  he  hailed  with  sincere  Catholics  and  Diasenlers.     One    of   his 

pleasoie  and  hope,  that  all  the  disabilities  strongest  prirate  reasons  for  aifording  re- 

wider  wbieh  the  Dissenters  laboured  were  lief  to  the  Catholics  was»  that  nothing 

woatlj  theoretic,  and  peroei?ing  it  likely  would    more   essentially   contribute    to 

that  be  might  be  called  upon  in  the  House  enuncipatr  them  from  the  blinding  power 

of  Commons  to  delirer  his  sentiments,  and  dominion  of  thdr  priests,  toan  the 

he  had  lelt  it  his  duty  to  come  where  remoFal  of  the  disabilities  under  which 

he  might  gain  informatioa,   because,  if  they  so  unjustly  laboured.     Would  any 

he  were  aatisfied  that  the  objections  were  one  of  us  (said  he)  feel  a  disposition  to 

pnrelT  theoretic,  it  would  reduce  much  concede  our  peculiar  (Ustinctions,   if  it 

of  hn    anxiety  on    that   question.    He  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  argu- 

conlinsed,  however,   that    he    was  now  meat,  that  we  were  to  be  punished  and 

BMwe  surprised  than  ever,  at  the  state-  proscribed,  and  kept  out  of  office  ?     And 

ment  which  had  passed  the  lips  of  the  might  we  not  extend  the  same  feeling  to 

minister  of  the  cniwn.    Although  but  a  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects ;  if  they  were 

▼onng  member  of  Parliament,  it  would  honest  and  conscientious  in  their  errors, 

Mfe  been  impotsible  for  him  to   have  why  should  we  tell  them  that  (hey  were 

forebome  to  express  his  honest  dissent  unworthy  of  the  name  of  citixeo,  and  that 

from  that  opioion,  if  he  had  had  the  good  they  were  to  be  kept  beyond  the  pale  of 

Ibrtnne  to  bare  been  thst  evening  in  the  the  constitution  ?    While  he  entertained 

House  of  Commons.    Wss  it  not  more  these  opinions,   he  considered   that    the 

than  theoretic,  that  those  who  bore  rank  cause  of  the  Dissenters  rested  on  different 

in  socie^,  and  were  distinguished  by  evrry  grounds  from  that  of  the  Catholics.    In 

thing  which  entitled  tbem  to  confidence  the  case  of  the  Catholics,  objections  were 

and  respect,  were  told  that  the  doors  of  started  a»  to  their  foreign  allegiance  i  but 

the  meanest  offices  of  the  state  were  shut  no  such  objection  applied  in  the  case  of 

against  them,  unless  they  submitted  to  a  the  Dissenters ;  and  he  wss  at  a  loss  to 

test,  to  which,  in  their  conscience  they  imsgine  it  possible  for  any  body  to  agree 

could  not  yield  ?   Was  it  not  more  than  with  the  enlightened  indindual  whom  he 

theoretic,  that  persons  born  and  educated  had    named,   that   the   granting  of  the 

on  the  north  ude  of  the  Tweed,  and  there  smaller  question,  about  ifhich  no  seen- 

enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  the  state,  rities  were  asked,  or  danger  was  appre- 

ahould,    the   moment   they  psssed  that  bended,    should   be   opposed;    and   the 

river,  be  laid  under  proscriptions,  which  other    areater   question   carried,    about 

were  revolting  to  every  honourable  mind  ?  which  the  opinions  of  the  country  were 

To  him  it  was  matter  of  surprise,  that  divided.     If  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 

these  galling  disabilities  had  not  oftener  tion  would  necessarily  tend  to  overturn 

been  tne  subject  of  indignant  complsint.  the  present  administration,   he    trusted. 

Nothing  was  so  much  wanted  for  the  re-  that,  notwithstanding  the  hasty  declara- 

lief  of  the  Dissenters,  as  an  uniform,  a  con-  tion  of  the  First  Lord '  of  the  Treasury, 

aistent,  but  temperate  expression  of  their  their  love  of  civil  liberty  would  prevent 

grievances.     His  intercourse  with  mem-  them  from  bringing  it  forward  at  this 

pars  of  Fsrllament  led  him  to  think  that  particular  juncture.     But   as   they  had 

iew  were  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent  given  previous  notice  of  their  intention — 

of  these  grievances.     On  going  to  the  as  many  petitions  were  prepared — as  their 

House  last  night,  he  met  an  old  and  case  needed  explanation — as  their  came 

valued  member,  who  said  to  him,  *<  Pray  was   great  and  just— as   no    advantage 

tell  me  what  these  Test  and  Corporation  would  be  attendant  on  delay — he  should 

Acts  are."     In    bringii%   forward   their  now  advise  them  to  persevere,  and  would 

complaints,  the  Dissenters  must  naturally  conscientiously  afford  his,  perhaps  feeble, 

think  that  the  declaration  of  the  Premier  but  warm  support.    He  agreed  fervently 

placed  them  in  a  different  situstion  than  in ,  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  ex« 

if  it  had  not  been  made.     Mr.  Canning  pressed   their   gratitude    to    Lord   John 

was  understood  to  say,  that  it  was  his  Russell :  those  who  read  the  firm,  though 

anxious  desire  to  afford  relief  to  the  Ro-  temperate  manner  in  which  he  replied  to 

man  Catholics,  but  he  saw  no  reason  for  a  question  put  to  him  in  the  House  of 

relieving  the  Dissenters  i  and  he  followed  Commons,  on  Friday  night,  with  regaiid 

up    that    opinion    by   saying,    that    the  to  the  test  laws,  must  be  sensible  thst  be 

grievances  of  the  letter  were  merely  theo-  possessed  honesty  and  qualifiratioos  suf- 

retic.     Now  he   TMr.  Easthope)  was  an  ficient  to  justify  such  a  mark  of  their 

ardent  and  unqualified  sdvocate  for  both ;  confidence.      The   Hon.   Member    con- 

and  the  principle  of  his  opinion  was,  that  eluded    by  reading   the  fifth   resolution 

no  man  should  be  amenable  to  his  fellow-  amid  long  and  loud  applause  :  "  That  the 

men  for  the  exercise  of  a  conscientbua  conduct  of  tiie  Committee,  in  the  atten* 
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tioD  they  have  Invited  to  a  genen}  ap- 
plieatioQ  to  relief  from  the  Corporation 
and  Teat  Acta,  and  the  reaolationa  circa- 
lated  by  them,  are  highly  approved  by  this 
Meeting.  That  they  gladly  offSsr  their 
tbaoka  to,  the  body  of  deputiea,  and  to  the 
very  estimable  miniaters  of  the  three  de- 
nominations, and  to  all  other  Societiea 
who  have  been  prompt  and  cheerful  coad- 
jators  to  Uie  Committee,  and  aasisted  the 
cause  by  their  labours  and  advice;  nod 
also  preaent  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  M.  P.,  and  those  other 
noble  and  eminent  personages  who  have 
cxpreaacd  tlieir  approval  of  the  attempt, 
and  their  assurance  of  support ;  and  that 
while  this  Meeting  are  nnwilling  to  differ 
from  any  members  of  bis  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, or  to  urge  forward  an  attempt 
which  they  will  oppose,  yet  they  cannot 
consent,  therefore,  to  wmve  an  applica- 
tion on  which  they  had  resolved— which 
has  been  too  long  delayed — which  many 
pious  and  dignified  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  greatly  approve->which 
merits  and  needs  discuasion  and  inquiry 
£*-which  is  demanded  by  the  dntiea  dne 
to  our  ancestors  and  to  posterity — and 
which  only  asks  ezplanatioo,  nnlty,  and 
peneverance  t>  ensure,  if  not  an  im- 
mediate triumph,  yet  final  success ;  and 
this  meeting  must,  consequently  and  nni- 
▼israally,  recommend  energetic  co-opera- 
tion, and  unabating  seal." 

Mr.  Easthopb  again  rose :  his  friends 
had  begged  him  to  expUin  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  Lord  John  Rnsaell : 
—he  waa  aaked  whelber  he  intended  to 
bring  forward  the  subject  of  the  test  laws 
during  the  present  session  ;  to  which  his 
Lordjiip  replied,  **  that  it  was  reported 
to  him  that  many  Dissenters,  from  the 
most  honourable  motives,  were  not  agreed 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  time  for  intro- 
dncing  the  question ;  but  as  he  was.  re- 
aolved  to  proceed  with  it,  and  not  to 
letnct,  nnleas  he  were  strongly  aiged 
to  the  eontnrv  by  the  Dissenters,  he 
ahonld  make  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,   and  assuredly  perse- 
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The  Rev.  T.  Sbcith,  (of  Rotherham, 
Yorkshire,)  after  some  introductory  re- 
marks, sdid,  he  (Muld  not  help  feeling 
eoocem  and  nneasiness  at  some  senti- 
ments and  opiniooa  he  kad  heard,  which 
went  to  balance  the  political  acmplea  of 
his  Mijesty's  Government  against  the  de- 
grading reatrictiona  which  branded  omr 
names  with  infamy,  doubted  our  alle- 
giance, and  rendered  os  objects  of  dis- 
tmst  and  suspicion.  He  folt  nneaay 
also  to  hear,  that  the  granting  of  those 
claims  was  to  be  esteemed  a  favour  or 
a  boon.  A,  boon,  forsooth !  He  despised 
sneh  a  phrase.  Their  chdms  were  those 
of  josifee,  founded  on  constttntional  right, 
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and  the  immuttble  basis  of  tmth;  and, 
in  demanding  them,  we  were  only  adding 
for  the  enjoyment .  of  those  privileges 
which  belonged  to  us  as  Britons  and  6^. 
men.  He  would  regret  if  any  appreheo- 
aion  or  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the 
conductors  of  the  Society,  should  enfeeble 
our  efforts,  divide  our  energies,  or  make 
it  doubtful  to  the  Government  whether 
we  had  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  or  cUiims 
that  should  be  urged.  He  did  not  augur 
evil  from  the  declaration  of  the  First  Lood 
of  the  Treasury,  as  he  conceived  that  |t 
was  only  the  result  of  a  feeling  of  ex- 
pediency arising  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  From  the  known  character 
of  the  Right  Hon.  and  enlightened  indivi- 
dual, it  might  be  argued,  afortwHf  tiiat  be 
was  not  insensible  to  the  rights  of  the  great 
body  of  Dissenters ;  and  if  the  declaration 
was  uttered,  at  a  moment  of  political  ex- 
igency, ought  that  bodv  to  be  guided  by 
it,  as  if  it  were  the  unalterable  decision  of 
the  Government  ?  Nay ;  it  was  possible 
that  the  expreaaion  was  merely  thrown  out 
by  Mr.  Canning,  in  order  to  try  their 
metal,  and  to  aacertain  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  public  on  the  subject ;  and 
when  he  found  of  what  stufiT  tiiey  were 
made,  and  that  they  were  cheered  on  by 
the  voice  of  many  thousands  of  enlight- 
ened minds,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
would  torn  manfoUy  round,  and  say, 
'<  My  opinion  was  onoe  against  the  Dis- 
senters, but  I  have  now  changed  it,  since 
such  a  mighty  current  of  feeling,  truth, 
and  justice,  has  set  in  against  me."  He 
(Mr.  Smith)  might  be  mistaken  in  his 
conjectures,  for  he  did  not  profess  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  and  refine- 
ments of  political  conduct ;  he  had  passed 
his  days  in  the  acquisition  and  communi- 
cation of  knowledge.  To  him  history  had 
opened  a  large  and  luminous  book  of  ex- 
perience :  he  had  contemplated  the  wid«- 
spreading  empire  of  the  Homana,  and  the 
smaller,  but  more  enlightened  statea  of 
Greece,  with  the  deepest  attention ;  and  in 
the  growth  of  the  Italian  republics,  during 
the  dreary  ages  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism--in  the  slow  but  steady  progress 
of  polity  and  cirilisstion  thronghoQt  the 
nations  of  Europe — and  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  men  from  the  leaden  sceptre 
of  blind  and  unthinking  despotism,  he 
had  traced  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
the  workinga  of  the  providence  of  God. 
But  In  the  course  of  hLs  historical  studies, 
he  bad  never  found  that  the  liberties  of 
mankind  had  been  granted  by  the  spon- 
taneous benevolence  of  men  in  power ; 
they  had  been  wrung  from  their  rductant 
hands  by  the  energy,  union,  and  perse- 
verance of  those,  who  would  not  be  slaves, 
and  demanded  to  be  free.  Could  any  one 
read  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  .whi(4i 
gradually  increased  its  power,  and  laid 
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deep  the  foimdaUoiis  of  ite  ttrength,  until 
it  bnnt  the  barrien  of  surrontidiDg^  na- 
tions, and  enslayed  tlie  world.  Could  any 
one  read  that  history,  without  seeing 
In  the  struggles  of  the  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians the  truth  of  what  he  had  adranced  ? 
The  demands  of  the  former  for  liberty 
were  continued,  until  it  became  dangerous 
to  resist  them ;  and  though  they  were  un- 
willingly granted,  their  concession  taught 
posterity  this  lesson-^that  by  the  cultiFa- 
tion  of  principles— by  the  improTcment  of 
morals--by  attention  to  the  education  of 
youth— and  by  the  spread  of  the  omni- 
potent feeling  that  freedom  was  the  birth- 
right of  men,  they  had  only  to  demand  thst 
blessing,  and  they  could  not  long  be  held 
In  durance  and  in  bondage.  When  he  read 
the  history  of  his  own  country,  he  found 
that  the  dawn  of  religion  had  chased  away 
the  gloomy  darkness  of  political  oppres- 
sion! that  when  these  two  elements  of 
fineedom  became  united  with  piety  and 
goodness,  they  produced  a  dauntless  and 
heroic  character,  which  scorned  the  fetters 
of  mental  or  bodily  thraldom  ;  and  that, 
just  when  the  balance  was  trembling  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  wrong  side,  God  Inter- 
fered in  the  just  cause,  and  secured  the 
triumph  to  the  people.  When  he  felt  these 
awakening  recollections,  he  could  not  gire 
his  sanction  to  the  creeping  and  timid 
policy  which  in  some  circlrs  had  been 
recommended.  He  could  not  think  it 
possible  that  men  in  authority,  who  were 
accountable  to  their  fellow-subjects  for 
their  actions,  would  be  nn&ithful  to  their 
trust,  because  they  happened  to  belong  to 
this  or  that  party,  or  were  with  or  against 
the  multitttdCy  or  were  in  or  out  of 
power. 

Mr.  8.  closed  by  some  eloquent  allu- 
sions to  the  state  of  religious  liberty  on 
the  continent,  and  moTed,— «*  That  with 
undiminished  pleasure  they  present  to 
the  Committee  during^  the  past  year  their 
annual  tribute  of  praise,  and  hope  that 
an  increased  number  of  congregations 
.will  supply  the  small  annual  contribution 
which  alone  is  required :  and  that  the 
-Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  consist 
of  the  Treasurer,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Committee,  of  the  Secretaries,  and  of 
the  following  twenty-four  gentlemen, 
being  Ministers  and  'Laymen  in  equal 
proportions:-— 

Iter.  Jos.  Fletcher,  A.  M.  $  Rer.  W. 
B.  CoHver,  D.  O.  i  Key.  George  Colli- 
■on  I  Iter.  F.  A.  Cox,  LL-O.;  Rev, 
Thomas  Russell,  A.  M. ;  Rer.  A.  Flet- 
cher, A.  M. ;  Rer.  Rowland  Hiik,  A.  M. ; 
Rer.  Thomas  Jackson ;  Rer.  W.  F.  Piatt; 
Rer.  T.  L.ewis ;  Rev,  J.  Styles,  O.  D.; 
Rer.  M.  Wilks;  Darid  Allan,  £sq.; 
W.  Bateman,  Esq. ;  J.  B.  Brown,  Esq. 
JLL.  D. }  James  tisdaile,  Esq. ;  Thomas 
Bay  ter,  £aq. ;  Tlromaa  Wilsoii,   Esq.  i 
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J.  Pritt,  Esq.;  W.  Townsend, '  Esq. ; 
M.  Wood,  E^ ,  Aid.  M.  P. :  Thomas 
Wontner,  Esq. ;  Thonras  Walker,  Esq. } 
James  Young.  Esq." 

The  Rer.  Mr.  Huitt  (of  Chelmsford), 
after  a  brief,  but  glowing  eulogy  on  the 
moral  character  and  religious  seal  of  the 
late  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  mored,-- 
•'  That  the  memory  of  Robert  Stereo, 
Esq.  the  late  ral'uable  and  departed 
Treasurer  will  be  lone  and  tnil^  re- 
rered:  and  that  by  his  indefiitigable 
and  beneficent  labours  for  the  improre- 
ment  of  Ireland,  for  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  Missionanr  Society, 
throughout  the  world,  and  ror  the  pro- 
tection of  religious  freedom,  be  has  de- 
aerred  and  obtained  just  distinction  and 
an  honourable  fame;"  which  was  put 
from  the  chair  and  carried. 

The  Rer.  Dr.  Newxaw  then  mored, 
— ^«  That  to  their  useful  and  disinterested 
Honorary  Secretaries  Thomas  Pellatt 
and  John  Wilks,  Esqrs.  they  would  also 
respectfully  and  affectionately  reiterate 
their  thanlrs,  and  entreat  them  to  co§- 
tinue  serrices  for  which  the  wide  spread 
and  important  benefits  they  confer,  con- 
stitute an  inadequate,  though  to  them, 
the  most  grateftii,  reward." 

The  motion  baring  been  put  fVom  the 
chair,  Mr.  Wilks  was  loudly  called  fbr. 
lliat  gentleman,  reluctant  to  obey  the 
call,  inrited  Mr.  Pellatt  to  rise  and  re- 
turn the  usual  thanks,  but  the  cry  be> 
coming  unirersal, 

Mr.  WiLXs  rose,  and  was  receired 
hr  the  Meeting  with  enthusiastic 
cheering.  He  began  by  stating,  that 
he  had  resolred  not  to  speak  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  the  torrent  of  their 
Kindness  had  swept  away  erery  prerious 
purpose,  and  he  should  consider  himself 
heartless  and  ungrateful,  indeed,  if  be 
met  their  attentions  with  silence  or 
neglect.  *•  But,"  said  the  learned  gentle- 
man, "  if  I  were  ailent,  silence  would  be 
no  proof  of  indifference  to  this  great  cause. 
Indifferent!  nereri  taught  to  lore  li- 
berty in  my  boyish  days,  the  mighty 
masters  of  antiquity,  to  whom  my  reye- 
rend  friend  eloquently  referred,  nnned, 
in  my  youthfUl  bosom,  the  spark  Into  a 
flame.  As  I  rose  to  manhood,  the  noble 
eloquence,  the  matchless  rerse,  the  pa- 
triot ardour,  the  death-defying  lEeai  of 
our  own  orators,  and  bards,  and  states- 
men— our  Miltons,  our  Hampdens,  and 
our  Russells— our  Protestant  and  non- 
conformist martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
knowledge  and  of  truth,  gare  to  the 
sacred  tUme  new  purity  and  ferrour: 
and  an  inspiring  deroted  lore  to  free- 
dom can  end  on^  with  mj  lifo.  Of  all 
the  wrongs  which  power,  umoranoe,  and 
bigotzyy  inflict,  none  equaDy  waken  my 
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indigii^ion    and    mj  pit j  with  those     tiona  in  every  piece  devoted  to  teligious 


which  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science-'those  wbich/his  Society  is  esta- 
blished to  prevent.  Some  of  the  com* 
pbdnts  which  the  Committee  have  this 
jear  received,  would  kindle  fire  in  the 
frigiditj  of  age,  and  extract  tears  from 
iron  hearts.  Indifierent  t  What  I  Could 
I  be  Indififerent,  when  from  the  rural 
hamlet  I  catch  the  moaoa  of  sufiering 
poverty— when  1  find  the  poor  '  laws 
converted  to  an  engine  of  oppression — 
when  I  receive  accounts  from  the  Isle 
of  Mersea  of  a  poor  blind  man,  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  threatened  to  be 
ehaimcd  up  in  the  workhouse,  because  he 
preferrea  the  meeting-house  to  the 
church  ;   when  I  learn  from  Buckfast- 


worship,  be  exempted  finom  the  poor's 
rates,  whose  increase  their  instructions 
lessen,  and  whose  amount  their  charities 
decrease.  Indifferent.  Ohl  never  can 
I  be  indifi^ient  while  men  in  furred 
gowns,  «•  deckt  with  a  little  brief  autho- 
rity," play  such  oppressive  tricks  as 
those  which  the  Report  unfolds..  Whatl 
when  a  man  like  William  Oibbs  is  in 
England,  to  be  apprehended  and  con- 
siffned  to  gaol ;  and  for  what,  think  you  t 
Why,  for  the  sole  offence  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  out  of  doors  at  Wmchester* 
to  his  tellow  men.  Invited  by  some 
humble  friends,  with  the  leave  of  the 
person  sgainst  whose  wall  he  stood,  in  a 
wide  vacant  place,  where  at  the  lair  the 


lei^h,  in  Devonshire,  the  withholding  of    mummers  with  impunity  arrayed  their 


relief  from  a  sick  widower  with  six  small 
children,  because  he  prefers  to  worship 
his  God  in  the  Dissenters  chapel;  and 
am  apprised  from  Staplehurst,  m  Kent, 
that  the  usual  pay  has  been  refused  to  a 
virtuous  widow  and  her  three  orphan 
babes,  because  she  had  found  her  way  to 
meeting,  and  would  there,  rather  than 
at  church,  breathe  out  her  humble 
prayer!  What!  can  I  be  indifierent, 
when  the  lay  rectors,  lords  of  manors, 
magistrates,  and  overseers,  are  all  arrayed 
aoBUist  sufierers  who  are  conscientious, 
though  obscure  t  as  though  povertv,  and 
age,  and  sickness,  and  widowhooJ,  were 
not  ills,  enouffh— as  though  religion 
might  not  shed  her  consolation  in  their 


caravans,  and  polluted  the  young  with 
vulgar  dances,  songs,  and  ribald  snows ; 
he  ventured  to  sing  and  prav.  to  read 
his  Bible,  and  to  speak :  ana  such  was 
his  ofience.  What!  though  his  pulpit 
was  a  chair— the  green  turf  his  carpet— 
and  the  blue  sky  his  sounding-board, 
was  he  therefore  to  be  spprebenued,  con- 
veyed to  the  common  ^1,  shut  up  with 
a  felon,  to  receive  the  prison  allowance 
of  bread,  water,  and  salt,  with  meat 
once  a  week  ?  was  straw  to  be  bis  bed, 
and  a  ysrd  not  to  feet  in  length  his 
place  of  exercise  ?  Ought  he  to  be  re- 
quired to  find  excessive  bail  that  he 
would  never  preach  again  ?  Can  one  be 
indifferent  on  hearing  of  such  things  t 


rugged  path— as  though  independence  of    But  disdaining  to  purchase  liberation  on 


heart  must  be  withered  and  destroyed — 
aa  though  no  fiower  mifeht  blossom  in 
the  desert — no  heavenly  hope  shine  amid 
the  poor  cottager's  gloom— as  tbough  the 
last  best  staff  of  hope  should  be  wrung 
from  their  trembling  grasp -as  tboiigh 
new  bitterness  must  be  mingled  with    ^ndon,  dischaiged  by  one  of  the  judges 


such  terms,  there  he.  till  this  day,  might 
have  remained  and  sufii^red,  but  that  we 
were  not  indifierent  to  such  wrongs,  and 
obtained  for  him  deliverance  and  redren. 
The  Report  told  you  that  a  Habeas  Cor^ 
put  was  sued  out;   he  was  brought  to 


the  very  dregs  of  woe  I  It  is  to  this  So- 
ciety and  heaven,  that  these  pious  vic- 
tims to  principle  and  conscience,  turn 
their  imploring  eye,  and  never  can  they 
look  in  vain,  or  be  thought  on  with  an 
indlffer^t  heart.  Indifierent !  Oh,  no ! 
How  can  I  be  indifferent,  while  the 
vexations  of  the  poor  laws  continue  to 
harass  our  country  congregations,  and 
extort  payments  which  charity  and  rea- 
son disapprove;  and  which  churchmen, 
enlightened  as  Lords  Liverpool  and  Bex- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  tbouffh  thwarted 
by  Episcopal  influence  and  oigots  then 
in  power,  though  without  success,  endea- 
voured and  unite4  to  prevent  ?  Can  I 
be  indifierent,  when  from  Alresford,  in 
Hants,  I  learn  that  parish  officers  have 
dismantled  the  chapel,  to  recover  eight 
shillings,  have  seized  all  the  candlesticks 
and  furniture  to  a  value  exceeding  ten 
pounds— and  inarched  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession with  the  illegal  spoil.  No! 
Never  can  I  1^  silent  till  all  coBgrega* 


of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and  the 
alderman  compelled  to  pay  .£60.  for  the 
charges  he  baa  occasioned,  and  as  a  com- 
pensation to  the  poor  man  for  the  suf- 
ferings he  endured.  And  rightly  did  you 
cheer  the  statement,  that  the  preacher 
had  evinced  how  noble  feelings  beat  in 
humble  hearts ;  since  he  appropriated  to 
himself  none  of  the  money  be  received, 
but  presented  ,£s.  to  the  Society,  and 
dedicated  all  the  remainder  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  meeting-bouse  at  South-Sea, 
where  he  dwelt,  or  tauffht.  Indifferent ! 
Never :  what  I  can  i  be  Indifierent 
when,  from  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
again  and  again,  we  hear  that  clerical 
oppression  seeks  to  exercise  a  tyrannical 
and  unholy  power.  If  there  be  a  mo- 
ment of  harmony  and  gladness— a  dawn 
of  ecstasy,  a  spring-time  of  delight  In 
human  life,  surely  it  is  on  a  wedding- 
day.  Then  the  -anchorite  would  feel 
himself  a  man.  The  grandsire  and  his 
old  dame^  the  blooming  maiden  and  thu 
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rustic  youth,  abare  the  bliss  of  xeoolleo* 
tion  or  the  joj  of  hope.  And  yet  these 
are  the  very  times  when  the  mintsten 
of  the  religioQ  of  that  Saviour  who  be* 
gan  his  puuic  ministry  by  consecrating  a 
nuptial  banquet  with  his  presence,  have 
illegally  shown  their  perMcuiing  spleen. 
They,  rorsooth,  would  interrupt  the  har- 
mony—convert  ffladness  into  ffrief— hang 
like  a  chill  black  mist  over  the  dawn  m 
pleafure— blight  with  dreary  winter  the 
sweet  hours  of  spring.  At  Llandinam 
and  at  St.  Hermon,  two  cleivvmen  have 
refused  to  perform  the  w^ing  cere- 
mony, unless  the  bride,  on  each  occasion, 
whose  parents  were  Baptists,  consented 
to  be  christened  by  them,  and  underwent 
that  ceremony,  for  which  they  claimed 
their  fee.  On  a  former  occasion  I  had 
to  tell  of  a  maiden  who  displayed  a  love 
of  principle  which  no  Spartan  mother  or 
Roman  matron  had  surpassed.  She  re- 
fused compliance,  and  to  principle  sacri* 
Heed  her  nuptial  joys.  But  can  I  cen- 
sure those  females  who  this  year  yielded 
to  the  harsh  demand?  It  is  a  fearful 
trial,  let  none  of  my  female  hearers  con- 
demn them  till  themselves  be  tried.  My 
reverend  friend  (Mr.  Smith)  who  shares 
the  spirit  of  ancient  patriots,  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  his  native  Isnd,  might  not,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  endure  such  sad  proba- 
tion! such  hopes  deferred  might  over- 
come the  sternest  purpose,  and  the  heroic 
mind.  But  shall  such  deeds  continue ! 
Shall  priests,  from  ignorance  or  cruelty, 
sport  with  the  love  and  happiness  of 
men?  Shall  they  thus  trifle  with  do* 
mestic  pleasure  audiwnnubial  bliss— the 
lover's  expectation,  end  the  mother's 
peace  ?  No,  never !  Who  can  be  indif- 
ferent while  such  deeds  continue,  or  till 
they  be  redressed.  Indifferent !  never, 
while  the  vast  body  of  Baptists,  and 
our  Unitarian  friends,  coniinue  sub- 
ject to  absurd  and  arbitrary  laws, 
which  enable  the  capricious  deigyman  to 
refiise  to  read  the  burial  service  of  the 
church  over  his  parishioners,  because 
they  did  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  because  they  died  unbsp- 
tized  :-»altbough  their  lives  were  useful, 
their  deaths  were  Christian,  and  their 
estates  as  ample,  as  the  princely  domains 
to  which  our  noble  chairman  is  the  heir. 
Never  can  I  be  satisfied,  till  a  registra- 
tion of  births  be  substituted  for  the  pre- 
«nt  imperfect  svatem  of  parish  baptismal 
registers ;  which  though  it  be  ii^jurious 
to  the  Churchman  as  well  as  to  the  Dis- 
senter, yet  universally  inflicts  on  Dis- 
senters and  Methodists  special  and  pecu- 
liar wrongs.  Indifferent  I  never,  tiu  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  shall  be  re- 
pealed. Of  their  origin,  their  intole- 
Sance,  their  persecuting  principles,  and 
tiieir  offensive  operations,  much  has  been 
won  and,  and  moie  ia  aeedlcw.    Their 
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introduction,  Efaciuld,  however,  blason  fo 
characters  of  fire  a  lesson  to  mankind. 
If,  at  the  times  of  their  enactment,  the 
Dissenters  had  preferred  principle  to 
prejudices,  nor  meanly  helped  to  foree 
chains  for  themselves,  that  others  mi^t 
be  chained,  the  clanking  of  these  chains 
would  never  have  been  beard,  and  we 
should  not  now  be  required  to  struggle, 
that  the  fetters  may  be  broke.  Let  men 
ever  proclaim  and'  adhere  to  truth  and 

Srinciple,  and  confidently  leave  their 
estinies  and  fortune  to  justice  and  to 
Heaven.  But  the  fetters  must  now  be 
broken,  or  at  least  we  will  prove  that 
we  are  not  heedless  of  their  infamv,  nor 
desire  to  hug  our  chains.  The  Meeting 
have  already  evidenced  their  opinion, 
that  no  circumstances  which  have  oc- 
curred recently,  and  since  the  applica- 
tion for  relief  had  been  announced,  sbould 
induce  a  postponement  of  the  attempt. 
In  that  opinion  I  concur.  Indeed,  my 
purpose  would  be  confirmed  by  the  very 
threst  of  opposition  by  which' some  may 
be  dismayed.  Instant  triumph  never 
was  expected.  Try  and  pertevcre  hfts 
ever  been  the  motto  of  the  promoters  of 
truth  and  freedom,  and  of  toe  great  b^ 
nefectors  of  mankind.  Could  I  then 
forego  or  postpone  my  purpose,  though 
Tones  clamour,  or  a  minister  may  frown  1 
Taught  by  the  masters  of  ancient  song, 
whom  mv  Rev.  friend  (Mr.  Smith)  haa 
eulogized,  I  would  exclaim— 

Jnstiim  ct  tenacem  propoHH  ▼iram, 
Non  thUub  io»t«jitia  tynumio, 
Mente  qnatiC  ■olida. 

Or,  as  one  of  our  bards  has  veisified 
the  sentiment. 

Hie  man  retolred,  tnd  atea^y  to  hii  lnifC« 

Inflextbte  to  ill,  and  reaolutely  just; 

The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beeuilea, 

And  the  stern  brow,  and  the  harsh  voice  defies ; 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

To  me  the  declaration  made  by  an 
eminent  and  highly- talented  statesman, 
that  he  would  oppose  our  application  for 
redress,  appears  as  premature,  as  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  opposition  was 
unsoimd.  Usual  courtesy  should  have 
induced  him  to  suspenii  his  decision  until 
the  numbers  and  importance  of  the  peti- 
tions were  ascertained,  until  the  nets 
had  been  stated,  and  the  advocates  been 
heard.  ^  The  wishes  of  two  millions  of 
industrious,  manly,  loyal,  useful,  reli- 
gious, and  enlightened  citizens,  were 
entitled  to  that  attention  and  respect: 
and  were  he  a  Protestani  Dissenter 
himsc^lf,  he  would  be  the  last  of  men  to 
treat  as  merely  "  theoretic,*'  the  claims, 
which  regard  to  honour  and  religious 
principle,  arid  no  mercenary  motives, 
impel  them  to  assert.  His  spirit  would 
spurn  contempt,  would  feel  that  degrada- 
tion is  an  injury,  and  would  choose  a 
wreath  of  parsley  offiured  with  respect 
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rather  ihtn  leU  hit  iiid«pendeoce  for  a 
crown  of  gold,    fiut  though  all  parties 
of  ins  andouta  oppose,  we  have  pushed 
our  bark  into  the  lea,  and  thuosh  waves, 
and  tides,  and  storms  beat  us  on,  season 
after  season,  the  crew  are  principled  and 
firm — tbejr  are  tnie  tars  of  £nglsnd— 
with  them  we  will  tr]r  and  persevere; 
and,  at  last,  the  waves,  and  tides,  and 
storms  shall  be   surmounted,    and  the 
shore  attained.    Indifferent !  Never,  till 
the  cause  of  religious  freedom  triumph, 
not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  the 
world.     Can  mjr  heart  refuse  to  sigh 
with  sorrow,  or  expand  with  joy,  as  I 
learn  its  glory  or  decline  ?    Can  I  be 
indifierent,  while  over  the  continent  of 
Europe  the  struggle  between  light  and 
darkness,    between  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  superstitious  tvranny,  fear- 
ftilly  endures?     Who  can  hear,  without 
some  an^isb,  that  the  Protestant  sons 
of  Swit^rland  desecrate  their  faith  by 
pcnecution,  expatriate  their  pious  bre- 
thren, and  allow,  at  Lausanne,  oppres- 
sion to  rear  a  throne  ?    Who  can  learn, 
without  indignant  horror,  that  in  Spain 
attempts  are  made  to  revive  inquisitorial 
power;  that  her  squares  may  be  again 
illumined    bv   an    auto-dafi,    and    the 
waves    of  the  Guadalquiver    and   the 
Tagus  be  defiled  with  blood.    And  who, 
but  with  gratitude  and  transport,  can 
centemplate  in  America,  the  growth  of 
that  tree  of  religious  liberty  which  each 
vear  spreads  her  root  more  widely  and 
bears  more  abounding  fhiit  ?    The  great 
rivers   of  -the    northern    climes    flow 
through    regions  where  penal  statutes 
are  unknown,  but  where  religion  pros- 
pers.   There   abide    peace   and    piety, 
philanthrophy  and  Christian  love.    The 
Methodist  and  the  Catholic,  the  Epis- 
copalian and  the  Independent,  alike  are 
ftee;  and  with  patriotic  attachment  to 
their  country,  they  blend  good-will  to 
man.     May'  tbe   world    profit  by  the 
example,   and  may  the  rights  of  the 
Oeity*  of  conscience,  and  of  man,  be 
every  where  revered.    For  that  cause  1 
live,  and  I  would  die  s  nor  can  I  ever  be 
content  until  the  heart  and   mind   of 
every  dweUer  upon  earth,  beat  with  the 
bliss  of  freedom,  and  share  the  light  of 
truth. 

After  the  enthusiastic  applause  which 
followed  the  conclusion  <n  the  learned 
gentleman's  speech  had  subsided. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Tidhait  (of  Frome), 
after  a  few  able  prefatory  remarks, 
moved : — 

••That  the  Meeting  delight  to  express 
to  their  noble  and  illustrious  Chairman, 
Viscount  Milton,  M.  P.  for  the  county 
of  York,  their  gratitude  and  respect. 
That  regarding  in  him  an  illustrious 
descendant  from  a  now  venerable,  but 
ever  iliustrious  Sire,  they  gladly  pcr« 
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ceive  emment  rank  connected  with  popu* 
lar  representation,  and  the  love  of  the 
people  animating  a  noble  heart:  and 
that  he  be  assured  that  his  uniform  exer- 
tions in  fkvour  uf  constitutional  freedom 
— liberal  principles  in  trade— and  public 
improvement,  nave  won  for  him  that 

general  attachment  and  esteem  which, 
y  his  attendance  at  this  meeting,  will, 
among  a  large  body  uf  his  constituents 
and  countrymen,  be  confirmed  and  in- 
cieased.**  The  announcement  of  this 
resolution  was  welcomed  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  the  assembly  rose  to  express 
their  concurrence. 

Lord  MiLTOw,  in  rising  to  acknow- 
ledge the  compliment.  Observed  that  he 
felt  almost  overpowered  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  Meeting  bad  received  th3 
resolution  which  had  just  been  moved; 
and  therefore  he  trusted  on  that  sulgect 
they  would  permit  him  to  be  silent, 
only  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  received  his 
imperfect  endeavour  to  assist  at  their 
deliberations.  As  it  might  be  expected 
of  him  to  say  something  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  that  hail  that  day  much 
occupied  their  attention,  be  would  allude 
in  tbe  first  place  to  the  altered  condition 
of  the  country  since  the  time  the  laws 
complained  against  were  passed.  I3id 
any  one  who  surveyed  the  country  ima- 

Sine  that  any  of  these  causes  which  in- 
uced  our  ancestors  to  exclude  Dissenters 
from  the  rights  of  citizens  now  had  ex- 
istence ?  W^re  we  now  afraid  that  Re- 
publican Dissenters  and  ]}apists  would 
become   the   advocates   of   despotism? 
Surely  no  one  believed  that,  in  these 
days,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Catholic  to 
endanger  the  church,  or  of  the  Dissenter 
to  overturn  the  throne.    If  these  wishes 
and   feelings   were   banished  from  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  different  classes 
of  Dissenters,  justice  demanded  that  the 
laws  which  were  enacted  to  restrain  them 
should  be  annulled,  and  Government 
could  not  long  withstand  their  riffbteoua 
claims.    He,  too,  must  express  nis  sur- 
prise and  concern  at  their  disabilities 
being  called  theoretic.    Were  those  evils, 
theoretic  which  were  so  luminously  de* 
tailed  in  the  Report  ihejr  had  heard?* 
Was  it  only  a  theoretic  evil  to  tbe  Dis- 
senter, that  he  could  not  be  admitted 
into  the  magistracy  except  by  a  con- 
formity which  his  conscience  disapproved* 
or  a  miserable  evasion  of  the  law  through 
the  act  of  indemnity,— the  very  passing 
of  which  every  session  was  a  practical 
proof  of  the  folly  and  evil  of  sucn  objec- 
tionable laws?  But  it  was  not  only  to 
tbe  civil  disabilities  he  ot^jected;  they 
were  likewise,  in  his  opinion,  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  promotion  of  true  religion. 
He  recollected  that  when  the  bill  brought 
in  ^  his  honourable  friend.  Air*  Snuth 
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of  Norwich,  for  the  relief  ef  the  Unita^ 
rians,  was  in  its  pnwresa  through  the 
House  of  Peers,  one  of  the  late  minbters 
objected  to  it,  on  account  of  its  making 
the  church  a  handmaid  to  dissent.  But 
he  would  ask,  if  under  the  present  laws, 
the  church  was  not  made  an  auxiliary  to 
civil  rights  and  legal  proceedings,  as  the 
only  legal  evidence  of  a  birth  was  the 
parish  register  of  the  christening  of  a 
child?  A  rev*  gentleman  stated,  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  instances  of  re- 
ligious oppression  having  occurred  in 
Nottingham;  but  that  rev.  gentleman 
ought  to  hare  added,  that  there,  the 
Test  laws  were  virtually  extinct,  for 
the  Corporation  was  composed,  not  of 
Churchmen  onlv,  but  of  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters.  He  (the  noble  Viscount) 
wished  that  the  same  liberality  was  dis- 
played throughout  every  part  of  the 
country,  for  tnen  England  would  be  one 
universal  Nottingham.  He  was  afVaki 
that  a  vast  nuinoer  of  the  Wislators 
were  ignorant  of  the  matter:  but  that 
was  not  their  fault.  It  was  not  usual 
fi)r  men  to  seek  to  become  acquainted 
with  inconveniences,  by  which  they  were 
not  afiected ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  Dissenters  to  make  their 
situation  known  To  their  passiveness 
alone,  must  be  attributed  the  ignorance 
which  unhappily  prevailed.  It  had  been 
mentioned,  that  at  the  last  election  for 
the  county  which  he  bad  the  honour  to 
represent,  on  one  of  the  flags  were  in- 
scribed, "  The  Repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Ijaws;**  and  a  rev.  gentle- 
man had  recalled  to  his  recollection  a 
sentiment  expressed  at  a  Meeting  over 
which  he  presided,  wishing  •*  a  speedy 
death  and  decent  burial**  to  those  ob- 
noxious acts.  Tbe  non-tolling  of  the 
bell  had  also  been  mentioned  as  one  of 
their  grievances.  Now,  although  he 
thought  that  was  one  of  the  minor  points, 
•  yet,  when  those  acts  should  die,  he  would 
willingly  consent,  that  to  announce  the 
liinerBl,  every  bell  should  tolL  He  as- 
sured the  Meeting  that  a  more  ardent 
friend  to  their  cause  than  himselt^  did 
not  exist ;  and  although  he  must  repeat 
his  sorrow  at  the  unfortunate  declaration 
made  by  Mr.  Canning,  from  which  he 
could  not  hold  out  to  them  a  hope  of  im- 
mediate redress,  yet,  among  the  persons 
who  were  now  entnisted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
there  was  so  much  liberality  and  talent, 
that  he  felt  convinced  it  was  impossible 
fbr  the  Statute  Book  to  be  much  longer 
disjgraced  by  the  continuance  of  any 
rehgious  tests,  which  not  onhr  were 
derogatory  to  the  chamcter  of  a  free 
people,  but  tended  to  impede  that  growth 
of  charity  and  religion  which  every 
Briton  and  Christian  must  deaire. 
Hia  JLcndship  than  retired,  amid  ge- 
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neral  aodamatlon,  and  the  Meeting  was 
closed, 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  TEST 
AND  CORPORATION  ACTS. 

Since  oar  last  Number,  most  important 
and  very  noezpected  changes  have  occw- 
rcd  in  tbe  administration  of  Government^ 
which  bare  involved  tbe  question  of  tbe 
Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta 
in  great  perplexity.  The  party  in  oppoci- 
tioa  to  the  new  Premier  had  sought  to 
embarrass  his  arrangements  on  this  qoes- 
tion,  and  Mr.  Canning  avowed,  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  bis  determination  to 
oppose  the  motion  of  repeal.  Lord  John 
Rnssell,  however,  expressed  in  his  place  in 
parliament  his  resolotion  to  proceed,  un- 
less he  was  strongly  urged  to  the  contrary 
by  the  Dissenting  bodies. 

A  conference  has  been  held  by  the 
United  Committee  within  the  last  few 
days,  with  a  large  body  of  senators  friendly 
to  the  repci^l  of  the  Acts,  when  the  ma- 
jority decidedly  recommended  the  Com- 
mittee not  to  press  the  measure  this  ses- 
sion, on  account  of  the  peculiar  position 
of  public  affairs ;  and  it  is  understood  that 
one  of  tbe  ablest  advocates  of  religious 
liberty  intimated  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  move  the  previous  question,  sbonld  tbe 
business  be  now  introduced.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  Deputies  was  therefore 
called,  and  they  referred  the  bnsiness  to 
the  final  decision  of  the  United  Comnut- 
tee,  which  met  on  tbe  28th  of  May,  when, 
after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  agreed, 
that  tht  quettion  shali  not  bt  brouglU  forward 
m  Parliament  thi*  wimon.  It  is,  however, 
thought  desirable  to  present  the  petitions 
which  are  already  in  projgressy  and  to 
make  the  most  effective  armngements  to 
bring  the  question  before  parliament  nest 
year,  supported  by  the  united  energies  of 
the  whole  Dissenting  body,  and  to  repaat 
the  appeal  from  session  to  session  until 
the  object  be  granted. 

We  exceedingly  regret,  that  untoward 
circumstances  hat'e  1^  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  this  question  for  another  year, 
but  we  trust,  that  the  Dissenters  will  then 
show,  by  their  dignified,  united,  and  ener- 
getic efforts,  that  they  deserve  tbe  con- 
fidence of  the  country. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

Died  on  Tuesday,  April  .3,  at  his  house, 
Blackheath  Road,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age,  Samuel  Savage,  Esq.  for  several 
years  deacon  of  the  church  at  Greenwich, 
under  tbe  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Chapman.  Mr.  S.  was  a  native  of  Dept- 
ford,  and  enjoyed  tbe  unspeakable  advan- 
tages of  a  religions  ancestry,  and  trulj 
pious  father,  who  fbr  years  was  a  member 
of  the  church  in  that  rillage,  then  under 
the  minbtry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Olding ;  and 
through  life  the  Impnnioiis  produced  by 
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pttrentil  piety  Bud  con^stency  were  Tivid  eerenl  iotUnees  in  regvltrly  ofidftting  for 

oa  bte  mind.    HU  leligioui  feeliogi  were  destitute  cbnrchet,   during'  a  period  of 

tlrengthened  by  the  ministerial  labonn  of  seTcral  months.     In  the  religions  world 

the  ezeellent  and  Rer.  N.  Trotman,  of  in  general,  and  more  especially  in  Cam- 

White's  Row ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  be-  bridgeshirc  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 

came  a  stated  worshipper  with  the  con-  he  was  extensively  known  and  deservedly 

gregation  at  Greenwich,  that  his  experience  respected. 

assumed  a  decided  character.  Died  at  Sbacklewell,  Monday,  May  7, 
With  an  inquiring  mind,  and  a  taste  in  his  74 tb  year,  Robert  Strvsn,  Esq. 
for  reading,  he  would  admit  no  sentiment  of  Upper  Thames  Street,  London. 
bnt  upon  careful  examination  and  delibe-  «  The  long  life  of  this  venerable  man  has 
rate  conviction,  and  therefore  his  decided  been  identified  with  the  establishment  and 
pnference  for  nonconformity  was  not  progreu  of  the  principal  religious  insti- 
fixed,  though  educated  a  Dissenter,  until  tutions  of  the  last  half  century,  to  which 
he  had  prosecuted  a  prayerful  and  scrip-  he  lent  the  aid  of  his  active  and  energetic 
tairal  investigation  of  the  subject,  which  mind.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Directors 
terminated  in  his  union  with  a  Dissenting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
church.  bis  name  has  been  bononrably  associated 
At  the  age  of  little  more  than  50,  he  re-  with  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society 
tireil  from  a  lucrative  situation,  in  connec-  from  an  early  date,  and  be  was  the  firm 
tion  with  his  Majesty's  Custorost  which  friend  and  liberal  Treasurer  of  the  Pro- 
step  gave  him  greater  opportunities  for  testant  Society  for  Protecting  Religious 
usefulness.  His  sound  judgment,  actire  Liberty.  But  to  the  Hibernian  School 
benerolenoe,  and  inflexible  integrity  soon  Society  he  cheerfully  devoted  his  time, 
pointed  him  out  as  a  suitable  person  to  energies  and  influence,  and  in  his  dearh 
bear  office  in  the  Christian  society  to  which  the  cause  of  biblical  education  in  Ireland 
he  was  united.  He  was  tbereibre  requested  has  sustained  a  serious  loss.  By  his  fre- 
to  act  as  joint  Treasurer  to  the  chapel,  qnent  visits  to  that  country,  he  became 
and  was  also  chosen  to  the  honourable  intimately  acqnidnted  with  her  affairs,  of 
office  of  deacon,  the  duties  of  which  he  which  he  gave  interesting  evidence  In 
discharged  with  the  most  constant,  devout,  «  An  Inquiir  into  the  abuses  of  Chartered 
and  perseFering  attention  to  the  last  hour  Schools  in  Ireland,  &c."  which  he  pub- 
he  was  capable  of  exertion,  lisbed  in  1817,  and  in  <<  Remarks  on  the 
Though  his  Christian  affections  were  too  present  state  of  Ireland,"  &c.  which  ap- 
expansive  to  be  confined  within  the  nar-  peared  in  1822. 

row  bounds  of  our  communion,  yet  the  Mr.  S.  was,  we  believe,  for  many  yesrs 

chnrch  to  which  he  was  united,  and  with  deacon  of  the  Independent  Church,  Kings- 

whom  he  worshipped,  engaged  his  most  land,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Retr. 

vigilant  and  tender  care ;  with  them  he  J.  Campbell. 

was  at  home*  and  by  them  his  memory  Though  he  manifested  the  infirmities 
will  be  long  and  deservedly  revered.  incident  even  to  our  sanctified  nature,  yet 
He  descended  to  the  grave  through  a  his  life,  has  strikingly  illustrated  the 
long  and  wearisome  illness,  in  which  he  extent  of  usefulness  which  a  ^ons,  de- 
found  the  value  of  the  simple  elementary  voted,  and  intelligent  Christian  may  ac- 
tmths  of  the  gospel.  The  complete  re-  complish,  whilst  engaged  in  business,  and 
demption  of  Christ,  and  the  unchange-  surrounded  by  the  claims  of  domestic  life, 
ableness  of  his  redeeming  love  were  bis  M(.  S.  hsd  visited  the  residence  of  a 
Infallible  support,  till  bis  enfeebled  frame  beloved  friend  in  Essex  about  three  weeks 
■onk  under  the  influence  of  disease  and  before  his  death,  and  found  the  fortnight 
■offering,  and  his  emancipated  spirit  fled  he  spent  in  bis  residence  highly  beneficial 
to  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  The  Rev.  W.  In  recovering  the  tone  of  health  which  he 
Chapman  preached  his  funeral  sermon  on  hsd  for  some  time  lost  He  returned  to 
the  Lord's-day  morning  after  his  inter-  London  to  attend  our  May  festivalB,  and 
meal»  firom  Nebemiah  vU.  2.  *'  He  was  a  was  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
fittthfulman."  Hibernian  Society,  on  Saturday,  the  5th 
On  Saturday  evening,  April  28,  died  at  nit.,  when  his  services  were  thus  noticed 
Stoke  Newington,    Mr.  John  Auolby,  in  the  Report. 

formerly  of  Cambridge,  In  the  77th  year  **  It  would  be  highly  unjust  to  pass  over 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  un-  the  very  important  services'  of  yonr  long 
derstanding,  distinguished  piety,  and  while  tried  and  faithful  friend,  Robert  Steven, 
he  had  it  in  his  power^  of  real  benevolence.  Esq.  In  several  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
Renouncing  at  an  earlier  period  than  most  Though  unablo  to  engage  in  the  same  ex- 
the  engagements  of  business,  he  devoted  tensive  tour,  as  on  many  former  occasions, 
his  talents  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  he  vet  kindly  visited  Shrewsbury,  North 
Though  he  wss  never  fixed  as  stated  jmstor  Wales,  and  various  parts  of  Scotland,  en- 
over  any  church,  (which,  indeed,  he  never  gaging  with  all  his  accustomed  ardour  and 
appears  to  have  contemplated,)  yet  he  was  energy  in  the  promotion  of  your  cause."  ^ 
ollen  engaged,  not  only  in  supplying  the  On  Lord's  day  he  worshipped  at  Kings- 
polpita  of  neighboaring  miiustns,  but  in  land,  and  united  in  the  celebration  of  the 
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Lord's  Sapper.  The  following  raorniog 
he  was  taken  ill  at  an  early  hour,  and  his 
estimable  son-in-law.  Dr.  Conquest,  was 
summoned  to  attend  him,  when  he  ifelt  it 
hit  duty  to  announce  to  his  venerable  re- 
latiTe  that  death  was  at  band.  «  Sir,"  be 
replied,  '*  I  thank  you,  and  I  thank  God," 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  prediction  was 
realised,  and  he  slept  in  Jeius.  Dr.  Waugh 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  at  Kiogsland. 
The  Protestant  Society,  at  its  Annual 
Meeting,  passed  a  resolution  expressive 
of  their  sense  of  his  services.  We  pre- 
sume an  extended  memoir  of  his  very  use- 
ful life  will  be  given  to  the  public. 

On  the  8th  of  May  died  the  Rev.  Leoh 
Richmond,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Turufy* 
Beds,  and  formerly  Chaplain  to  his  late 
Royal  Highness  the  Dnke  of  Kent  This 
estimable  minister  was  the  only  son  of  H. 
Richmond,  M.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
CoUe^,  Cambridge,  where  Mr..R.  was  also 
educated.  He  was  first  appointed  Curate 
of  Brading,  in  the  lale  of  Wight,  where 
he  was  extensively  useful,  and  met  with 
those  beautiful  scenes  and  lovely  instances 
of  hamble  piety  which  he  so  graphically 
described  in  the  invalnable  tracts  which 
constitute  his  «  Annals  nf  tint  Poor:*  He 
removed  from  that  village  in  1805,  on  re- 
ceiving the  presentation  to  the  rectory  of 
Turvev,  and  it  is  affecting  to  aild,  that 
well  nigh  every  trace  of  his  ministry  in  that 
village  is  now  obliterated,  snd  what  evan- 
gelical instruction  the  inhabitants  receive^ 
is  imparted  by  the  occasional  services  of  a 
Dissenting  mimster  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.R.  edited  a  work  of  much  value,  <<  The 
Fathers  of  the  English  Church,"  in  five 
volumes,  for  wUch,  we  lear,  he  wss  in  no 
way  rewarded.  He  poblishcd  a  curious 
account  of  the  celebrated  impostor  Ann 
Moore«  and  several  single  sermons,  but 
bis  reputation  as  an  author,  and  n  mi- 
nister, is  bnUt  on  his  tracts,  Tht  Dmry» 
man*%  Dasf  Ater,  Negro  Servant,  4^,  which 


luive  pffodoeed  an  amount  of  good  which 
may  excite  the  envy  of  authors  of  the 
highest  fame  in  the  day  of  final  account. 

Died  on  the  12th  of  May,  in  the  74th 
y^ar  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  John  Uoksby, 
52  years  pastor  of  the  Independent  con- 
^[regation  at  Northampton,  formerly  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Doddridge. 

mOTICES. 

HomerUm  College -^The  Annual  Meet- 
ings connected  with  this  Institution  will 
be  holden  on  Wednesday  the  27th  and 
on  Thursday  the  28th  of  June. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  meeting 
for  business  will  take  place  at  the  King's 
Head  Tarent  in  the  Poultry ;  when  the 
Chair  will  be  taken  at  12  o'clock  pre- 
ciselp :  and 

On  Thursday  morning  the  public  exa- 
mination of  the  Students  will  take  place 
at  the  College  at  Homerton;  the  chair 
to  be  taken  at  1 1  o'clock  preciselif  ,•  after 
which  the  ministers  and  other  friends  of 
the  Institution,  who  are  present,  will  dine 
at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  in  Hackney. 

HighiMiry  Callege,-'Oa  Tuesday,  July  3, 
the  examination  of  the  Students  will  take 
place  at  the  College;  to  commence  at 
10  o'clock.  The  General  Meeting  of  the 
Subscribers  to  the  Institution,  will  be  held 
.at  the  College,  on  the  efcning  of  the 
same  day  at  6  o^dock. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  July  4|  three 
of  the  Students  will  deliver  short  dis> 
courses  at  Clsremont  Chapel,  Penton- 
viUe. 

The  Hoxton  Association  of  Ministen 
will  hold  their  Annual  Meeting  at  Higb- 
bury  College,  on  Wednesday  morninf, 
July4,atlOo*Clock. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Pence,  late  of  Clavering, 
Essex,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
church  at  Maidenhead,  late  under  the  bI- 
nistr^  of  the  Rev.  J.  CooKb,  to  succeed 
him  in  the  pastoral  office. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  AND  MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications  have  been  received  during  the  last  Month  from  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  George  Bedford — James  Parsons—H.  Bromley — D.  S.  Camson-^.  Churchill 
— H.  F.  Burder— G.  Croft— J.  Yocknegr—and  R.  U.  Shepherd. 

Also  from  Messrs.  Pellattiand  Wilks— James  Edmeston— >Thonas  Coader— J.  Pitnuui-^ 
G.  Dyer—J.  Leigh—H.  Parker— J.  Taylor^Condiscipulus— J.  K.  K.— Andeus^ 
A  Constant  Reader,  &e. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  our  intelligence  this  month  has  compelled  us  to  omit 
our  Short  Notices,  &c.,  and  also  to  give  our  subscribers  an  additional  half-theet. 

The  Review  of  the  Works  on  the  Sabbath  will  be  concluded  in  our  next.  We  have 
received  many  papers  in  reply  to  the  statements  of  Vigil  in  our  last  number,  besidle 
those  we  have  inserted ;  and  we  must  be  permitted  to  state,  that  we  now  find  it  neces- 
Bsiy  to  fix  bounds  to  the  extent  of  controversial  communications,  even  when  conducted 
in  the  most  amicable  manner.  We  shall,  therefore,  close  the  discussion  idth  oor 
esteemed  Swiss  Brethren  with  the  present  number ;  we  do  not  wish  that  the  subject 
introduced  by  Vigil  should  be  extended  beyond  explsnations  or  replies  in  the  next. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Shaw's,  after  which  R«  H.  S.  inquires,  is  usually  printed  with  }Am 
**  Welcome  to  the  Plague."  There  was  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Shaw's  works  in  one 
volume,  I2mo.  published  at  Leeds  in  1804. 
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AUTHENTIC  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH  IN  CHINA. 

(Co9ciud€d  fiom  ptigt  288.) 


It  18  usual  for  persecutions,  if  not 
to  appease  intestine  controversies 
in  the  church,  at  least  to  effect 
a  cessation  of  arms.  The  foreign 
enemy  pursues  both  contending 
parties  indifferently,  engages  all 
the  attention,  which  before  they 
employed  against  each  other,  and 
converts  their  redundant  spirits 
into  fear  and  anxiety.  By  these 
means  he  unites  the  minds  of  the 
persecuted,  better  than  all  medi- 
ators or  lawgivers.  But  the  suf- 
ferings and  adversities  of  the 
church  in  China  had  not  this 
happy  effect.  The  war  among  the 
clergy  was  carried  on  with  the 
same  life  and  vigour,  wh^n  they 
were  imprisoned  and  beset  by 
their  enemies,  as  in  the  times  of 
peace  and  liberty.  The  indulgen- 
ces .of  Mezzabarba  extended  the 
wounds  they  were  meant  to  heal. 
The  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits 
opposed  these  indulgences  as 
warmly,  as  the  Jesuits  did  the 
bull  itself,  and  absolutely  refused 
to  receive  or  acknowledge  them 
as  Talid.  Francis  Sarazeni, 
bishop  of  Lorima,  even  circulated 
a  pastoral  letter,  prohibiting,  upon 
pain  of  excommunication,  the 
obsenration  or  introduction  of 
those  indulgences*  How  strange- 
ly men  are  blinded  by  their  pas- 
sions!    Thjp  was  doing  the  very 

^  Csftorani   obterrationes  in    BqUmd 
Bescdieti  XIV.  p.  40. 

N.S.No.31, 


thing  for  which  the  Jesuits  had 
been  so  bitterly  reproached.  They 
were  condemned  tor  refusing  im« 
mediate  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  Tournon  and  Maigrot. 
And  certainly  Mezzabarba  was 
equal  in  dignity  to  Tournon,  and 
superior  to  Maigrot;  consequently 
his  indulgences  claimed  the  same 
respect  at  least  with  their  injunc* 
tions.  This  inconsiderate  piece 
of  obstinacy  so  inflamed  the  Je- 
suits, that  they  inconsiderately 
plunged  themselves  into  a  fresh 
offence,  great  enough  to  revive 
the  memory  of  all  their  former 
transgressions,  and  entirely  ruin 
their  cause  at  Rome.  Mezza- 
barba had  expressly  prohibited 
the  translation  of  bis  pastoral 
letter,  or  the  publication  of  the 
indulgences  it  contained.  The 
Jesuits  ventured  to  violate  this 
command.  They  dispersed  his 
indulgences  among  all  tne  Chinese 
Christians,  and  endeayoured  to 
impose  them  upon  those  to  whom 
they  were  obnoxious.  The  as- 
sistance of  an  eminent  bishop  was 
requisite  for  this  purpose.  They 
obtained  that  of  the  new  bishop 
of  Pekin,  Franciscus  de  Purifi- 
catione,  who  was  promoted  in  the 
year  173 L.  This  prelate  perceived, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  that  the 
good-will  of  the  Jesuits  at  Pekin 
was  of  more  consequence  to  him, 
than  the  favour  of  the  pope.  They 
influenced  him  to  charge  the  clergy 
2Y 
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3  so                                   Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  [July» 

of  bis  diocesfr,  in  two  public  in-  of  tb'e  bull  Ex  ilia  die,  A  pious 
struments  adtlressed  to  them,  da-  simplicity  has  often  got  the  better 
-  ted  July  the  sixth,  and  December  of  worldly  prudence.  Castorani 
tiie  twenty-third,  in  the  year  1733,  arrived  at  Rome  about  the  end  of 
upon  pain  of  degradation,  to  pay  the  year  1734,  in  the  papacy  of 
lis  sacred  a  regard  to  the  iudul-  Clement  the  twelfth,  to  whom  he 
gences  of  Mezzabarba,  as  to  the  immediately  opened  his  commis- 
bull  Ex  ilia  die,  and  publicly  to  sion.  The  pope  left  the  matter 
read  to  the  people  in  all  churches,  to  the  examination  of  several  car- 
on  the  four  most  solemn  festivals  dinals,  and  after  ten  months  in- 
of  the  year,  both  the  contents  of  treaty,  attendance,  and  solicitation, 
the  bull,  and  the  reservations  add-  as  Castorani  himself  relates,  his 
ed  to  it  by  Mezzabarba.*  holiness,  by  a  brief,  dated  Septem- 
This  was  no  less  than  a  public  her  the  twenty-sixth  1736,  ab- 
challenge.  The  combatants  on  solutely  revoked  and  annulled  the 
the  other  side  hastened  to  arms,  two  letters  of  the  bishop  of  Pekin, 
Castorani,  vicar  to  the  bishop  of  who  was  just  then  deceased.* 
Pekin,  and  heretofore  a  martyr  This  was  Castorani*s  first  vie- 
to  the  bull  Ex  ilia  die^  who  had  tory.  But  he  did  not  rest  here, 
spent  thirty-three  years  in  his  His  principal  point  was  to  in- 
function  in  China,  told  his  bishop  validate  the  indulgences  of  Mez- 
to  his  face,  that  he  would  never  zabarba.  He  therefore  proceeded 
ay  him  obedience  in  this  point,  in  his  undertaking  with  inexpres- 
'he  example  of  so  venerable  a  sible  zeal,  and  solicited  the  pope, 
man  diffused  a  spirit  of  rebellion  that  the  examination  of  this  affair 
among  the  clergy.  At  length  it  might  be  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
became  ripe  enough  for  a  resolu-  gregation  de  propagandd  fide^  and 
tion  to  dispatch  the  good  old  submitted  to  the  holy  office  or 
Castorani  to  Rome,  in  order  to  inquisition,  to  whose  cognizance 
complain  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  by  right  it  belonged.  His  request 
bishop,  and  solicit  the  abrogation  was  granted.  This  change  of  his 
of  Mez2abarba's indulgences.  Per-  judges  was  of  great  consequence 
Iiaps  the  Jesuits  and  their  adhe-  Jto  him.  The  Jesuits  had  more  pa- 
rents made  their  sport  of  the  age  trons  and  friends  in  the  congrega- 
and  simplicity  of  this  ambassador,  tion  than  in  the  inquisition,  where 
He  confesses  himself  to  be  neither  their  old  adversaries  the  Domini- 
eloquent^  nor  learned,  nor  saga-  cans  prevail.  As  soon  as  he  had 
ciouB ;  and  those  little  pieces  of  put  his  cause  into  the  hands  he 
hisy  that  have  hitherto  appeared  wished  to  have  it  in,  he  left  no- 
in  print,  confirm  the  truth  of  his  thing  undone  to  prosecute  it  with 
confession.  They  discover  nothing  the  utmost  vigour.  The  account 
but  %  zealous,  hotiest  Franciscan  he  gives  himself  of  his  importu- 
friar,  neither  infected  by  the  air  nate  and  indefatigable  application 
of  tb«  court  and  a  knowledge  of  is  so  natural,  that  one  cannot  but 
the  worlds  nor  corrupted  by  the  admire  his  integrity ;  and  he  seems 
Tanitv  of  learning  and  science,  fo  have  effected  at  least  as  much 
But  nis  want  of  parts  and  pene-  by  unwearied  importunities,  as 
tration  was  amply  supplied  by  by  strength  of  reasoning.  He  was 
his  zeal,  integrity,  experience,  incessantly  begging,  attending, 
constancy,  grey  hairs,  tjie  repu-  writing,  remonstrsting  and  instruct- 
tation  of  a  confessor,  and  seven- ^ 

teen  months  suffering  on  account  *  Clemeatis  Pupa  XII.  ReTocRtio,  nn- 

"           — ■  nullatio,  et  cassatio  diiaram  epistolarBm 

*  See  Castorani  ob^enrat.  and  the  bnll  of  pastoral ium  bon.  mem.  Fraocisci  Epttcopi 

Benedict  XIV.  entitled  Ex  quo  ^ngnlarij  Pekinensis  nuper  defancti  civca  ret  siiienseB 

Ae.  editaram. 
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ing.  Even  the  pope  himself  was  not  ted  in  this'sev^re  law,  to  expose  and 
a  day  free  from  his  company.  He  mortify  the  Jesuits  and  their  adhe* 
was  constantly  attending  the  car-  rents,  is  the  mention  of  their  name, 
dinals,  the  assessors^  and  the  coun-  But  it  is  easy  to  apprehend  whom 
sellors  of  the  holy  office.  Not  a  his  holiness  points  at,  when  he 
clerk  of  the  court  was  overlooked  speaks  oi  a  disobedient,  crafty, 
in  his  solicitation.  Notwithstand-  malicious  and  insidious  set  of  men. 
ing  all  this,  his  progress  was  not  He  revokes,  annuls,  abolishes,  re- 
equal  to  his  endeavours.  The  jects  and  totally  condemns  the 
pope  was  willing,  that,  in  an  af-  indulgences  of  Mezzabarba,  as 
lair  of  this  importance,  the  judges  tenets  extorted  from  the  patri- 
should  determine  nothing  hastily,  arch  under  the  apprehension  of 
He  particularly  enjoined,  as  his  a  violent  death,  never  approved 
successor  informs  us,  that  all  the  by  the  holy  See,  and  contradic- 
clergy  residing  in  Rome,  who  had  tory  to  the  bull  of  pope  Clement 
been  in  China,  and  all  the  young  the  eleventh,  and  commands  them 
Chinese,  who  were  come  to  Rome  to  be  considered  no  otherwise, 
for  instruction  and  education,  than  as  if  they  had  never  been 
should  be  heard,  and  judicially  granted.  He  denounces  his  heavy 
examined.  This  required  a  con-  displeasure  and  all  the  punish- 
siderable  time,  and  Clement  the  ments  which  the  church  usually 
twelfth  did  not  survive  the  inquiry,  inflicts  upon  Ihe  transgressors  of 

Benedict  the  fourteenth,  who  her  laws,  against  the  clergy  of 
now  fills  the  chair,  was  elected  every  rank,  and  the  .lesuits  in  par- 
in  his  room.  This  prelate  is  said  ticular,  if  they  should  presume  to 
to  be  less  favourably  inclined  to  depart  in  the  least  degree  from 
the  Jesuits,  than  to  any  other  the  constitution  Ex  ilia  die.  He 
order  under  his  jurisdiction.  His  enjoins  the  superiors  of  every  or- 
conduct  hitherto  has  confirmed  der  of  monks  immediately  to  ex- 
this  opinion  of  him.  Poor  Cas-  pel  those  members  of  their  society, 
torani,  however,  seems  to  have  who  should  dare  to  violate  his 
found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  ordinance,  and  to  recal  them  to 
him  over  to  his  side.  He  even  Europe,  that  they  might  be  duly 
subjected  liim self  to  a  severe  pe-  punished.  In  the  last  place  he 
nalty,  if  ever  they  should  convict  prescribes  an  oath,  by  which  all 
him  of  deceit  or  misrepresentation.  Missionaries  in  China  oblige  them- 
At  length,  after  seven  years  im-  selves  strictly  to  adhere  to  the 
patience,  the  happy  day  appeared,  bull  of  Clement  the  eleventh,  and 
which  he  had  been  so  earnestly  by  no  means  to  suffer  their  con- 
labouring  for.  Benedict  the  four-  verts  to  observe  any  of  the  cere* 
teenth,  in  the  year  1742,  issued  monies  permitted  by  Mezzabarba. 
the  famous  bull,  which  begins  with  The  conclusion  of  the  bull  is  with 
the  words,  Ex  quo  singulari,  &c.  some  authority  said  to  be  penned 
It  was  finbhed  on  the  eleventh  by  the  pope  himself.  The  Ian- 
of  June,  and  issued  out  the  ninth  guage  of  it  is  strong,  edifying,  pa- 
of  August.*  The  only  thing  omit-  thetic,  apostolical,  and  weU  wor- 
thy  of  a  great  prelate.    *  •  We  hope 

•  It  was  pubFished  at  Rome  from  the  in   God,"  says  he,  among  other 

w"l°l:l?S!^.;»u  'rt  V'"'^?'''*!  •^^""*  t»»«ng8.  *'  ^^at  the  preachers  of  the 

ber,  Diider  the  title,  CoDfirmatio  et  innora-  ^  i-     r^i-  'iiu      'l/* 

vmtio  CoostitatioDis,  incipientit :  Ex  Uta  irospel  m  China  will  bamsh  from 

die;  k  Cleineote  Papa  XI.  in  caiis4   ritu-  Mediobarbse,      FHirifircb»      Aivxaodrint, 

nm  seu  csremoniarnin  Sioeasiam  edita,  olioi  Commissarii  et  Vititatons  ApostoHci 

nee  non  revocatio,  rescis^sio,  abolitio,  ens-  ia    Sioaram  imperio  coatcutarum,   cum 

Mtio,  apnuilatlo  ac  damnatio  permissionain  priBScriptionc  nova  formuls  juramenti  per 

roper    iifldcni  ritibus  seti   cacremomis  in  Missionarios  illMrum  partium  prasseotei  et 

qaadam  Fastorali  epietola  Coroli  Ambrosii  futuros  pnestandi. 
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their  breasts  that  groundless  ap-    the  most  powerful  soci^y  ib  the 
prehension,  that  the  conversion  of    church   of  Rome,   with  that  so^ 
infidels  will  be  in  the  least  retard-    ciety,  before  whom  the  pope  him- 
ed  by  a  strict  observation  of  our    self  and  kings  have  been  made  to 
decrees.    The  conversion  of  hea-    tremble,  and  not  only  gains  the 
thens   depends    principally    upon    victory,  but  exposes  and  humbles 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  grace    them  in  a  manner  they  had  never 
of  God  will  infallibly  assist  the    before  experienced.     Such  is  the 
labours  of  those  ministers  of  the    mischief   the  meanest  and    moat 
Gospel,  who    preach    the  truths    impotent    enemy    is    capable    of 
of  the  Christian   religion  boldly,    effecting,  when  either  despised  or 
and  in  that  purity,  in  which  they    too  heavily  oppressed! 
are  delivered  to  them  by  the  Apos-        We  seem  now  to  be  arrived  at 
tolical  See,  being  ready  to  lay    the  end  of  the  Chinese  controver- 
down  their  lives  for  the  honour  of    sy,  which  has  lasted  upwards  of 
the  Gospel,  according  to  the  ex-    an   hundred  years.     And  doubts 
ample  of  the  holy  apostles  and    less  this  must  have  terminated  it» 
other    eminent    martyrs,    whose    had  any  other  order  in  the  church 
blood,  so  far  from  retarding  the    of  Rome,  but  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
progress    of  Christianity,    rather    been  the  parties  concerned.     But 
improved  the  vineyard,  and  pro-    this  society  is  not  so  easily  dis* 
duced  a  plentiful  narvest  of  be-    heartened  by  bulls  from  the  bi- 
lievers."     Next  he  puts  them  in    shops  of  Rome.     They  have  al- 
mind  of  the  nature  of  their  call,    ways  a  fund  of  inventions  in  re- 
'^  Be  mindful,  as  you    are    true    serve,  whereby  to  evade  or  repair 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he    all  the  damage  a  pope  can  inflict, 
hath  not  sent  you  to  worldly  joys.    It  is  currently  reported,  that  th^ 
but  to  a  difficult  combat;  not  to    pay  no  more  regard  to  this  bull 
the    possession    of  honours,    but    of  Benedict  the  fourteenth,  than 
to  reproach  and  contempt;  not  to    to  that  of  Clement  the  eleventh, 
an  inactive  but  laborious  life;  not    and  continue  to  permit  their  con- 
to  indulge  your  ease,  but  to  bring    verts  to  do  that  which  the  pope 
forth  much  fruit  with  patience/'    so   expressly    forbids.  .  Another 
In  order  to  understand  tne  mean-    Franciscan  deputy  is  arrived  al 
ing  of  this  last  admonition,  the    Rome  within    the    last   year    or 
reader  must  represent  to  himself   two    from    China,    loaded    with 
court  Jesuits  at  Pekin,    dressed    authentic    evidence   and  testimo- 
in  the  sumptuous  robes  of  Man-    ny  of  the  contumacy  of  the  Je* 
darines,  with   a  dragon  on  their    suits,  and  of  the  calamities  they 
breast,  and  enjoying  all  the  ho-    bring  upon  their  opposers.    Per* 
nours,  dignities,  privileges,  reve*    haps  this  may  produce  a  third  bull 
nues  and  conveniences,  which  the    against  them,  the  third  bull  may 
emperor's    favour    or    their    own    possibly  hurt  the  two  former  by 
services  could  procure  them.    To    its  vehememce.     The  Roman  the* 
missionaries     in     these    circum-    atre  is  subject  to  many  changes, 
stances,  so  full  of  the  power  and    and  it  is  a  thing  not  unusual  eo« 
wisdom  of  this  world,  the exhorta-    tirely  to  drop  the  best  laws,  in 
tion  of  the  pope  seems  in  the  high-    order  to  save  the  pains  and  trouble 
est  degree  expedient.  of  executing  them.     Matters  seem 

This  latter  part  of  our  memoirs  at  least  to  be  ripening  for  a  new 
must  be  matter  of  great  admira-  scene  in  this  celebrated  drama, 
tion  to  those,  who  read  it  atten-  The  Jesuits  are  gradually  insinua- 
tively.  Castorani,  a  poor  mendi-  ting  themselves  into  the  strong 
cant  friar,  whom  the  Jesuits  had  and  advantageous  situation  they 
caused  to  be  fettered  with  nine  were  in  at  the  court  of  Pekin»  ia 
chains,  engages  in  a  contest  with    the  reign  of  the  emperor  Cam-^hu 
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His  successor  Yong-Tching,  who    through  the  interest  of  the  kiugs 


persecuted  the  Christian  religion , 
and  favoured  the  Jesuits  merely 
for  his  own  purposes,  died  in  the 


of  Portugal,  who  have  obtained 
the  power  of  nominating  the  bi- 
shops of  Asia.     The  popes  have 


year  1737.      Kien-Lonj;,    one  of    constantly     resisted     their    most 


his  sons,  mounted  the  throne  in 
his  stead.  He  was  but  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  when  the  empire  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  began  his  reign 
with  various  acts  of  clemency. 
The  Bonzes  were  the  only  body 
of  men  that  experienced  his  dis« 
pleasure.  He  expresfied  his  zral 
against  them  in  a  public  writing, 
in  which  he  cautions  his  subjects 
against  their  vices  and  deceits.* 
He  gently  revoked  the  orders 
issued  by  his  father  against  the 
Christians  and  their  teachers,  and 
restored  the  church  in  China  in 
great  measure  to  her  former  pros- 
perity and  peace.  And  as  to  the 
Jesuits,  he  gave  them  fresh  en- 
couragement, embraced  eagerly 
every  opportunity  of  shewing  them 
favour,  and  did  this,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  of  his  own  ac- 


pressing  applications  for  the  bi- 
shopricks  in  China,  particularly 
for  that  of  Pekin.  His  present 
holiness  is  doubtless  of  the  same 
opinion  with  his  predecessors  in 
this  respect.  Notwithstanding 
thi'^,  in  the  year  1745,  he  promo- 
ted a  Jesuit  to  the  See  of  Pekin, 
with  all  its  extensive  jurisdiction. 
This  prelate  was  a  Portuguese, 
named  Polycarp  de  Souza,  re- 
commended with  the  warmest  im- 
portunity by  Don  Emanuel  de 
Sampajo,  the  Portuguese  Ambas- 
sador. And  the  pope,  though  he 
seems  to  fear  as  well  as  to  hate 
the  society  of  Jesuits,  yet  upon 
many  accounts  honours  his  I'or- 
tuguese  Majesty ;  therefore  the 
same  Benedict  the  fourteenth,  who 
had  so  heavily  mortified  that  so- 
ciety by  his  bull  Ex  qito  Hngularit 


cord,  without  any  solicitation  of  did  what. none  of  his  predecessors 

theirs.     This  disposition  of  his  to  thought  it  prudent  to  ao,  accepted 

those  cunning  and  ingenious  eccle-  the  recommendation  of  a  Jesuit, 

siastica  is  said  to  improve  with  his  What  can  be  expected  in   these 

years.       What    will    become    of  circumstances?    The  Jesuits  being 

^eir  antagonists,  and  of  the  bull  at    present    as    powerful    in    the 


Ex  quo  Mffulari,  if  they  gain  as 
absolute  an  ascendant  over  the 
heart  of  this  monarch,  as  they  en* 
joyed  over  that  of  his  grandfather. 
To  this  prosperity  the  Jesuits 
received  an  accession  about  three 
years  ago,  which  they  had  long 
wished  for,  and  solicited  in  vain 
at  the  court  of  Rome.  They  have 
made  it  their  endeavour  for  many 


church,  as  at  the  court  of  Pekin, 
it  is  easy  to  conjecture  the  fate 
of  their  adversaries,  and  of  the 
bull,  in  which  they  are  so  effectu- 
ally exposed. 

The  attentive  reader  will  draw 
many  useful  inferences  from  the 
facts  here  related.  How  sick  and 
feeble  is  the  head  of  the  church 
of   Rome!     How    powerful  and 


years  past,  to  get  all  the  bishop-    refractory    are    the    orders,    over 
_•_!_    ._  .t    1       L  which  she  pretends  to  an  absolute 

sway !  How  little  regard  is  paid 
to  the  pope  by  that  society,  wnich 
is  bound  to  pay  him  the  greatest ! 
How  much  division  and  discord 
do  we  observe  in  a  church  which 
boasts  of  her  unity  and  peace! 
How  miserably  distracted  is  the 
court  of  Rome  ! .  How  many  arts 
are  invented  to  elude  the  strongest 
decrees  of  the  pope  1     How  fre- 


ricks  in  the  heathen  countries  into 
their  own  hands,  that  they  might 
reserve  to  themselves  the  sole 
power  over  their  converts,  and 
have  a  check  upon  the  other  mis- 
sionaries, who  are  not  of  their 
society.  Some  of  the  vacant  Sees 
they     have     been    promoted    to 

*  Leitret  ediflmnta  tt  euriaues  ecrites 
dm  Mitnont  etnsfientp  Ibm.  XXIIL 
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quent  is  the  change  of  those  con- 
stitutions, which  ought  to  be  im- 
mutable !  How  inconvenient  and 
defective  is  the  fi^overninent  of  that 
church? Certainly,  if  our  Sa- 
viour subjected  Christians  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  to  the  dominion 


and  inspection  of  a  single  bishop, 
•  he  has  i^id  a  duty  upon  one  man, 
to.  which  an  hundred  are  not  equal, 
and  has  chosen  one  of  the  most 
imperfect  forms  of  government. 

John  Laurencb  de  Musueim. 
Goitingen,  April  G,  1748. 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c. 


ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY 
SPIRIT, 

No.  I. 

The  Scriptures  most  explicitly 
ascribe  the  renovation  of  the  heart 
of  man  to  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  connexion  with 
divine  truth.  Though  the  Gospel 
of  peace  is  singularly  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  and  felt  ne- 
cessities of  human  nature,  yet 
such  is  the  inherent  opposition  of 
the  heart  to  its  spiritual  and  hum- 
bling'doctrines,  that  nothing  short 
of  Almighty  energy  will  incline 
any  sinner  to  embrace  it.  **  Paul 
may  plant  and  A  polios  water ;  but 
God  alone  can  give  the  increase." 
— *'  The  natural  roan  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
neither  can  he  know  them,  be- 
cause they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned.'' It  was  by  divine  in- 
fluence that  the  heart  of  Lydia 
was  so  opened,  that  she  attended 
unto  the  tnings  which  were  spoken 
of  Paul.  The  Corinthians  were 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
And  to  the  Philippians,  it  was 
given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ  to 
believe.  It  is  a  deeply-humbling 
fact,  that  without  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  most 
explicit  declarations  of  the  divine 
mercy  and  grace,  as  revealed  in 
the  Gospel,  produce  no  salutary 
effect — that  motives  in  themselves 
the  most  interesting  and  suitable 
have  no  proper  influence,  and  that 
arguments  the  most  cogent,  fail 
to  convince  and  persuade,  unless 


accompanied  by  his  enlightening 
agency.  Such  isw  the  adaptation 
01  the  truths  of  revelation  to  the 
universal  properties  and  wants  of 
our  nature,  and  so  powerful  are 
the  moral  principles  which  are 
there  exhibited,  that  in  a  well- 
constituted  mind  they  could  not 
fail  to  produce  the  conviction  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  heart  But,  alas !  our  minds 
are  not  well  constituted.  The  will 
of' man  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  holy  dictates  of  divine  revela- 
tion, and  has  become  the  bitter 
spring  of  rebellion  against  the 
authority  and  the  will  of  God. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  then 
that  this  influential  faculty  be 
subjugated  to  the  government  of 
heaven. 

It  was  the  lamentation  of  our 
Lord  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  that 
he  had  laboured  in  vain,  and  had 
spent  his  strength  for  naught  and 
in  vain,  Isaiah  xlix.  4.  And  what 
a  striking  proof  have  we  thus 
afforded  us  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  Spirit's  agency,  to 
overcome  that  fearful  repugnance 
to  tlie  will  of  God,  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  the  heart  of  man.  If 
even  He  who  **  spake  as  never 
man  spake,"  was  so  unsuccessful, 
who  will  trust  to  the  mere  preach- 
ing of  the  word,  however  clearly 
and  forcibly  he  may  declare  it. 
But  after  theHedeemer  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  exalted  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high, 
it  was  solemnly  announced  that  a 
numerous  host  of  devoted  subjects 
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should  come  to  him.  And  to  what  moral  principles  by  whieh  the 
is  this  wondrous  display  of  power  Spirit  operates  on  the  souls  of 
ascribed,  but  to  the  influence  of    men,  and  effects  their  moral  reno- 


his  Spirit?  When  Jesus  was 
glorified,  he  received  of  the  Fa- 
ther the  promised  Spirit,  and  he 
poured  him  out  on  his  disciples, 
not  for  their  benefit  alone,  but  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  through- 
out tfce  world.  The  Spirit  had 
indeed  been  given  before,  but  it 
was  very  sparingly;  whereas  when 
Jesus  was  glorified,  he  was  poured 
out  in  the  richest  profusion.  On  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  there  came  from 
heaven  a  sound  as  of  a  mighty 
wind,  to  denote  at  once  the  pleni- 
tude of  spiritual  influence  which 
was  now  to  be  bestowed,  and  the 
powerful  energy  with  which  it 
should  act.  And  mighty  indeed 
were '  the  eflects  that  followed  ; 
not  so  much  in  the  miraculous 
signs  which  distinguished  that  age, 
as  in  the  conversion  of  multitudes 
to  the  Christian  faith. 

The    connexion    between    the 


vation.  When  we  say  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  agent,  and  the  word 
the  instrument  of  conversion,* it  is 
of  importance  to  remember  that 
the  fitness  of  the  latter,  to  be  thus 
employed,  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  moral  principles  which  are 
there  developed,  and  their  relation 
to  the  faculties,  the  feelings,  and 
the  circumstances  of  man.  We 
are  told,  that  this  heavenly  agent 
takes  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and 
shows  them  to  the  subjects  of  his 
influence,  John  xvi.  14,  15.  And 
do  not  these  things  embrace  the 
grand  moral  principles,  which  are 
embodied  in  the  facts  of  the  Gos- 
pel history,  and  in  the  character 
and  work  of  the  Saviour?  And 
if  it  be  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  make  these  incorruptible 
principles  so  to  bear  upon  the 
mind  of  man,  as  to  assimilate  him 
to  their  nature,   it  is  easy  to  see 


atonement  of  Christ  and  the  gift    how  the  most  remarkable  eflfusion 
of  the  Spirit  is  distinctly  marked    of  his  influence  stiould  have  fol" 


by  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  till 
the  former  was  finished  that  the 
latter  was  eminently  bestowed. 
This  connexion  is  of  a  two-fold  na- 
ture. First,  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
a  channel  was  opened  for  the  ho- 
nourable communication  of  that 
spiritual  influence  by  which  sin- 
ners are  turned  unto  God.  He 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law  by  becoming  a  curse  for  us, 


lowed  the  accomplishment  of  that 
wonderous  work  in  which  they 
have  been  most  fully  embodied. 
"  In  Jesus  we  had  all  the  trea* 
sures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,^ 
because  in  him  are  to  be  found  all 
those  heavenly  truths  and  impe* 
rishable  moral  principles  which 
exhibit  the  divine  glory,  and  are 
the  means  of  attracting  the  human 
heart  from   the  vain    pursuits  of 


that  we  might  receive  the  promised  the   present    world,    towards  the 

Spirit  through  faith.  Gal.  iii.  13, 14.  realities  of  eternity*     Immanuel  is 

He  thus  removed  that  legal  bar-  the  image  of  the  invisible   God, 

rier  which  intercepted  the  commu-  because  in  his  character  and  work 

nication  of  special  holy  influence  are  exhibited  those  high  spiritual 

from  God  to  the  guilty  children  of  qualities  which  constitute  the  glory 

men.     He  had  indeed  been  given  of  Jehovah.     And  it  is  the  work- 


in  a  measure  before,  but  he  was 
so  given  with  a  prospective  view 
to  the  atonement  as  the  only 
honourable  medium  of  such  inter- 
course between  the  righteous  Judge 
and  the  transgressors  of  his  law. 
Secondly,  by  his  obedience  unto 


of  the  Spirit  so  to  shine  in  the 
heart  as  to  give  the  knowledge  of 
this  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  2  Cor.  iv.  4-— 6.  Such  Is 
our  nature,  that  we  are  much  more 
susceptible  of  impressions  by 
means  of  facts,  than  by  the  most 


death,  he   developed  those  great    correct  abstract  statements.     And 
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what  b  the  Gospel ,  but  a  testU  ings  on  the  guilty  and  unworthy 

mony    concerniiig  the    important  children  of  men.    Now  it  is  the 

facts  of  the  incarnation  and  death,  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give 

the  resurrection  and  the  glory  of  the  knowledge    of  the  hallowed 

Christ,  in  which  the  most  solemn  principles  thus  displayed   in    the 

and    interesting   truths    are    em*  cross  and  the  glory  of  the  Sayiour* 

bodied    in   a  way  admirably  to  These  principles,  as  they  consti- 

enlighten  the  mind  and  to  impress  tute  the  character  of  God,  so  are 

the  heart?     In  the  sufferings  of  they  the  seeds  of  eternal  life  in 

Immanuei,  and  in  the  glory  which  the  souls  of  men.     **  This  is  life 

hath  followed,  are  strikingly  ex-  eternal/'  says  the  Sayiour,    "  to 

bibited  the  nature  and  demands  of  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 

the  law^-the  divine  abhorrence  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  bast  sent.'' 

sin,  with  its  evil  nature  and  bitter  This  is  to  know  God  in  the  blended 


consequences-^the  moral  excel- 
lencies of  that  character  in  which 
Jehovah  delights — the  inseparable 
connexion  between  sin  and  misery 
-*and  the  identity  of  a  return  to 
God  and  a  return  to  happiness. 
But  all  these  important  disco- 
Tories  centre  in  the  manifestation 


glories  of  his  holiness  and  mercy, 
it  is  to  know  the  harmony  that 
subsists  between  the  Lawgiver  and 
the  Mediator  in  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  and  it  is  to  know  Jesus  as 
the  great  propitiatory,  and  as  there- 
fore the  only  medium  of  our  ac- 
cess to  God,  and  of  the  divine 


of   the  astonishing  greatness   of    communication   of  grace   to    us. 
divine  mercy  and  love.   For  every     In  a  word,  it  is  to  know  the  ge- 


thing  that  heightens  our  views  of 
the  holy  nature .  and  righteous 
claims  of  the  lawgiver,  and  oi  the 
guilt  and  demerit  of  the  sinner. 


nume  nature  and  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  those  spiritual  truths 
and  imperishable  principles,  which 
are  embodied  in  the  doclrine  of 


must  heighten  our  conceptions  of    Christ  crucified.     It  is  thus  that 


that  unmeasurable  love,  which,  by 
the  gift  of  the  Redeemer,  overcame 
the  mighty  moral  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  our  deliver- 
ance and  blessedness.  And  must 
not  the  impressive  views  which 
are  thus  given  us  of  the  bitter 
fruits  of  transgression,  and  of  the 
holy  character  which  is  essential 
to  happiness,  serve  to  exalt  con- 
ceptions of  that  mercy  which 
saves  from  misery  such  as  that  to 
which  the  Saviour  was  subjected, 
and  of  that  grace  which  calls  us 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  high 
blessedness  to  which  he  is  ele- 
yated  I  While  on  the  one  hand, 
we  thus  see  the  power  of  the  Judge 
to  execute  to  the  full  the  fearful 
curse  of  the  law;  and  on  the  other, 
his  power  honourably  to  save  from 
it  tne  very  chief  of  sinners,  can 
we  fail  to  admire  that  infinite 
goodness  which  first  provided  the 
costly  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  now  lavishes  its  richest  bless- 


man  is  restored  at  once  to  holiness 
and  happiness.  We  ought  not  to 
conceive  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
as  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  close 
relation  that  subsists  between  these 
high  moral  principles,  and  the 
holy  character  which  is  the  result 
of  his  influence.  What  is  that 
character,  but  the  reflexion  of  the 
moral  glory  which  shines  in  the 
cross,  where  these  sacred  princi- 
ples are  exhibited?  And  how  is 
this  character  produced,  but  by 
the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
making  these  principles  so  to  bear 
upon  the  mind  of  man  as  to  trans- 
forfti  his  whole  powers  into  their 
likeness.  The  renovation  of  the 
heart  is  eflccted  when  the  spirit 
*'  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ,** 
and  enables  the  subject  of  his  in- 
fluence to  discern  them  in  their 
import  and  their  transcendent 
excellence.  This  is  that  divine 
teaching  through  which  the  sinner 
comes  to  have  new  views  of  him- 
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■elfy  of  the  character  of  God,  and  may  be  employed   to   fit  it  for 

of  the  plenitude  of  that  salvation  receiving  the  impression/'    John 

which  is  revealed  in  the  Gospel;  i.   13.;    iii.  6.;    1  Peter   i.    23.; 

and  by  which  he  comes  to  be  go-  James  i.  18. 

verned  by  new  principles,  atfec*  It  is  a  great  part  of  the  work  of 

tions,  and  aims.  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  the  in- 

On  the  mode  of  the  operation  of  corruptible   principles  which  are 

the  Holy  Spirit,  the    Scriptures  revealed   in  the  Gospel  to   bear 

are  silent;    but  they  most  expli-  with  effect  on  the  mind  of  man. 

citly  state,  that  in  every  case  the  We  are  apt  to  evade  the  close 

proper  knowledge  of  the  truth,  the  contemplation  of  what  is  spiritual. 

faith  of  it  on  its  proper  evidence.  We  love  darkness,  and  will  not 

and  the  character  produced  by  it,  come  to  the  light.     But  the  divine 

are  the  result  of  bis  agency.     Hb  Spirit   brings   the   mind  and   the 

energy  gives  efficiency  to  its  moral  truth  into  close  contact.    He  fixes 

fitness.    Though  conversion  is  the  the  attention  upon  the  important 

result  of  a  supernatural  influence,  discoveries    of    revelation,     and 

il  is  effected  through  and  by  means  makes  the  subject  of   his  influ- 

of  our  natural  faculties.      By  a  ence  to  turn  to  personal  account 

holy  and  a  powerful  influence  the  all  that  is  thus  presented  to  his 

Divine  Spirit  touches  the  springs  view.     He  makes  him  feel  his  in-* 

of  volition,  and  without  interfer-  dividual  concern  in  the  subject  as 

ing  with  our  freedom  of  agency,  absolutely  as  if  the  message  were 

he  persuasively  inclines  the  will,  addressed  to  him  alone.      There 

and  secures  a  complete  change  of  are  produced  awakening  personal 

choice  under  the  influence  of  an  impressions  of  his  own  interest  in 

enlightened    judgment.       While  the  solemn  discoveries  of  the  curse 

Iriith  is  poured  into  the  mind,  he  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand,  and 

produces  a  kind  of  spiritual  taste  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life  on  the 

by  which  the  true  import  and  hea-  other. 

venly  glory  of  the  things  of  God  In  particular,  the  most  power-* 
eome  to  be  discerned,  and  the  ful  appeals  are  made  to  the  con- 
will  is  brought  to  a  cheerful  com-  science*  The  secret  chambers  of 
pliance  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  imagery  in  the  heart  are  laid  open, 
Divine  influence  is  employed  in  and  the  utter  contrariety  of  hi» 
connexion  with  means  adapted  to  character  to  that  which  shines  in 
our  circumstances  and  our  mental  the  divine  word  flashes  on  the 
constitution,  and  it  acts  simulta-  view  of  the  awakened  sinner.  By 
neously  with  them,  so  that,  though  an  invisible  but  potent  epergy, 
in  itself  quite  distinct  from  those  the  Spirit  of  Goa  so  controuls 
means,  and  though  its  operations  and  regulates  the  mind,  that  the 
are  in  their  nature  direct,  it  yet  man  cannot  but  dwell  on  the 
so  accompanies  the  means,  that  its  heart-thrilling  discoveries  of  that 
subject  cannot  generally  distin-  word  which  "  is  quick  and  power- 
guish  between  its  operations  and  ful,  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
Uiose  of  his  own  mind.  The  im-  sword,  piercing  to  the  dividing" 
pression  of  the  divine  image  on  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  is 
the  heart  is  produced  by  the  great  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
moral  principles  embodied  in  the  intents  of  the  heart."  Heb.  iv. 
truth  itself,  though  in  order  that  12.  Nor  is  this  penetrating  and 
the  truth  may  enstamp  this  like-  awakening  power  confined  to  the 
ness,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is*  law,  for  the  whole  implications  of 
absolutely  necessary — "just  as  the  the  Gospel  proceed  on  the  prin- 
impression  upon  wax  is  entirely  ciple  that  there  is  a  fearful  ob- 
made  by  the  seal,  although  heat  Hquity  and  corruption  in  the  heart 
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of  man.    That  same  cross  whicb    ables  the  subject  of  his  influence 
gives    peace    to    the    conscience    to  discern  the  perfect  adaptation 
quickens  its  sensibility.    In  look-     of  the  Gospel  to  the  feelings  of 
ing  to  Calvary  there  is  beheld  a    conscience,  when  awakened  to  a 
most  solemn  display  of  divine  jus-    sense  of  R^uilt,  and  to  appreciate 
tice,  when  the  offended  Judge  is    the  wondrous    love    which    bath 
exhibited  in  the  act  of  inflicting    thus  been  manifested  in  providing 
the  penalty  of  his  violated  law.    for  the   exercise    of   forgiveness. 
And  the  impression  is  deepened     When  the  evil  and  desert  of  sin 
by  the  cordial  submission  of  the    are  laid  open  to  the  mind  by  the 
Surety  to  the  whole  of  his  un-    Spirit,  it  is  not  to  torment  him 
utterable  woes  as  the  just  desert    before  the  time,  but  rather  to  ex- 
of  our  rebellion.     And  when  the    cite  the  attention  of  the  sinner  to 
holy  character  of  God,  and  the    the  message  of  mercy,  to  illustrate 
alienation   and  corruption  of  the    its  entire  suitableness  to  his  wants 
heart  of  man,  as  they  are  here    and  circumstances,  and  to  incline 
displayed  in  their  nature  and  con-    him  to  embrace  it     We  do  not 
sequences,   are  discerned  in   the    mean  that  in  every  case  the  Spirit 
light  of  divine  teaching,  what  an    of  God  influences  the  mind  pre- 
appeal  is  made  to  the  sense  of    cisely  in  the  same  way.     In  some 
right   and  wrong,    and  what  an    instances  there  is  at  first  little  felt 
edge    is   given  to    the  judgment    besides  a  general  sense  of  unhap- 
of  conscience  concerning    both !    piness,  and  a  sighing  after  some- 
When  properly  impressed  by  what    thing  in  which  rest  may  be  found, 
the  cross  exhibits,  the  subject  of    And  in  this  state  of  feeling  the 
divine  influence  must  see  that  the    eyes  are  directed  to  the  Gospel  as 
character  of  his  own  .eternity  is    the  well  of  life;   and  it  is  found 
involved  in  the  result  of  this  re-    to  be  indeed  as  cold  waters  to  a 
▼elation.     No  longer  can  he  rest    thirsty  soul.   The  affections  of  the 
in  vague  and   partial  notions  of    heart  are  engaged  by  the  delight- 
sa^red  things.     He  must  now  in-    ful  adaptations  of  the  Gospel  to 
▼estigate  them  with  the  most  ear-    that  invincible  desire  of  happiness 
nest  self-application.     The  doc*    which  is  inherent  in  our  nature, 
trines  of  Scripture  are  felt  to  be    It  addresses  man  as  an  unhappy 
xealities,  and  realities  deeply  in-    and  a  destitute  creature,  and   it 
teresting  to  hiuL.     His  everlasting    invites  him   to  the  possession  of 
interests  he  feels  to  be  at  stake,    enjoyments  which  fully  meet  his 
An  inviqcible  energy  presses  the    capacity  for  bliss.    The  desire  of 
word  home,  and  commends  it  to    happiness  is  in  itself  a  purely  na- 
the  conscience.      Its   unutterable    tural    and    instinctive     principle,- 
importance  to   his   own    soul    is    and  considered  abstractedly,  is  nei- 
seen  in  the  light  of  his  heavenly    ther  holy  nor  unholy,  its  character 
teacher;  and  he  is  constrained  to    being  entirely  determined  by  the 
say,  "  The  guilt  charged  on  me    direction  which  it  takes.    But  this 
is    indeed    mine ^- the    character    necessary  principle    is    hallowed 
drawn  is  that  of  my  own  self —    by  the   Spirit  of  God.     He  ad- 
and  the  wants  described  are  pre-    dresses  our  natural  feelings,  and 
cisely  what  I  feel.     In  a  word,    through  them  he  gain^  access  to 
he  is  made  to  feel  as  if  a  voice    the   higher  powers  of  the  mind, 
from  heaven  said  to  him^  **  Thou    And  great  is  the  goodness  which 
art  the  man."  is  thus  displayed  in  calling  on  the 

But  the  Spirit  of  God  carries  wretched  and  the  helpless  to  come 
home  to  the  heart  the  engaging  to  the  fountain  of  genuine  happi- 
appeal  which  the  heavenly  record  ness,  without  money  and  without 
makes  to  the  affections.    He  en-    price.   Isa.  Iv.  1—3.    And  often. 
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after  long;  seeking  rest  and  finding    to  perfect  bis  enjoyment  is  abuii' 


■one,  the  weary  sonl  is  led  to 
look  to  the  Gospel,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  its  glory  is  dis- 
cerned, and  it  is  found  to  be  the 
Tery  thing  which  the  heart  needs. 
But    even    here    the    satisfaction 


dantly  supplied.  The  love  of  God 
is  thus  shed  abroad  in  the  heart, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  sin- 
ner is  reclaimed  from  his  wander- 
ings, and  is  drawn  to  God  with 
the  cords  of  love.     The  current  of 


that  is  found  includes  the  happi*  the  aflfections  is  turned  to  the  God 

ness  that  arises  from  a  sense  of  of  all  goodness.      Having  much 

forgiving  mercy.     In  such  cases,  forgiven,  we  love  much;  and  this 

the  knowledge  of  danger  and  of  love  becomes  the  fruitful  principle 

the  means  of  safety  may  indeed  be  of  holy  obedience. 


said  to  go  together;  yet  there 
must  be  a  sense  of  sin  as  the  cause 
of  sorrow.  For  a  man  is  unhappy 
only  in  consequence  of  his  being 
a  sinner,  so  the  entire  suitableness 
of  the  Gospel  to  his  condition  can 
only  be  seen  when  its  adaptation 
to  his  state  as  a  guilty,  as  well  as 
an  unhappy  creature,  is  discerned. 


When  a  man  is  thus  made  to 
see,  in  the  light  of  divine  teach* 
ing,  the  glory  and  excellence  of 
the  Gospel,  and  is  led  to  bring  the 
truths  of  God  home  to  himself,  so 
as  to  derive  from  them  peace  of 
conscience,  and  joy  of  heart,  he 
is  led  by  the  same  heavenly  influ- 
ence so  to  dwell  upon  these  sub- 


The  Gospel   is  a  scheme  of  re-    jects,  as  to  experience  their  sanc- 
demption,   and   proceeds  on    the    tifying  power.     The  grand  moral 


principle  that  mankind  are  sin- 
Hers,  and  as  such  are  righteously 
exposed  to  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
also  morally  incapacitated  for  spi- 
ritual bliss.  There  can  therefore 
be  no  proper  understanding  of  its 


principles  which  are.  revealed  in 
the  cross,  are  made  to  bear  upon 
the  mind  so  as  to  mould  all  its 
faculties  and  powers  into  their 
own  nature.  <■  The  entire  truth 
is  let  in."     An  invincible  energy 


nature,  nor  any  just  recognition  of    keeps  the  heart  fixed  on    those 
its  true  value,  without  an  appre-    imperishable  principles  which  cou- 


hension,  more  or  less,  of  that  for 
which  it  is  the  instituted  remedy. 
8ome  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
most  easily  roused  by  appealing 
to  their  conscience,  and  others  by 
appealing  to  their  affections ;  and 


stitute  the  character  of  God,  and 
are  the  only  proper  food  for  the 
thoughts  and  the  affections  of 
man.  And  when  the  view  thus 
given  of  God  is  found  to  harmo- 
nize with  all  that  can  be  conceived 


it  is  not  for  us  to  limit  the  Spirit  of    to  be  worthy  of  the  divine  nature, 
^od  to  a  particular  order  of  ope-    and  to  accord  with  the  whole  pro- 


ration. But,  even  in  the  latter 
case,  the  interest  felt  by  the  heart 
in  the  Gospel,  as  promising  to  be 
a  source  of  satisfying  enjoyment, 
is  followed  by,  or  connected  with, 
an  immediate  conviction  of  sin, 
and  a  sense,  greater  or  less,  of 
that  fearful  evil  to  which  it  ex- 
poses the  transgressor.     And  thus 


per  ties  and  felt  necessities  of  man, 
as  well  as  to  account  for  ail  that 
the  world  exhibits,  the  faith  of  the 
heart  rests  upon  grounds  which 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the 
man's  own  knowledge.  How  was 
it  that  the  moral  faculties  of  man 
were  corrupted,  but  by  the  tempter 
succeeding  in   his   endeavour    to 


the  suitableness  of  t(ie  message  of  turn  the  mind  from  God,  and  to 
Heaven  to  the  state  of  man  as  a  make  the  instinctive  desire  of  en- 
sinner,  as  well  as  an  unhappy  joyment  to  swallow  up  every  thing 
creature,  comes  to  be  perceived,  else?  Now,  as  the  moral  faculties 


And  in  resting  as  a  sinner  on  the 
atonement  as  his  only  refuge,  he 
finds  that  all  else  which  he  needs 


were  corrupted  through  the  wrong 
direction  of  this  instinctive  desire, 
80  the  Spirit  of  God  renovates  the 
:2z2 
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mindy  by  giving  a  proper  direclion  sanctifying  is  this  deep,  personal » 

to  this  influential  principle.     He  heartfelt  interest  in  the  word  of 

so  operates  through  this  natural  God,  under  the  influence  of  the 

medium,  that  the  subject  of  his  Spirit  of  Christ. 

influence  identifies  holiness  with  D.  R* 

happiness,  and  the  object  of  grati-  »*^v%*%^ 

tude  with  that  of  esteem.   He  sees  ***%***^*^ 

the  sump  of  divinity  on  the  reve-  ^^  hEAVENLY-MINDEDNESS. 
lation  ot  a  plan  of  redemption  so 

fitted  to  command  the  most  pro-  A   humble.    holy»    serene,   and 
found   veneration,  while  it  wins  devout  frame  of  heart,  is  the  best 
the  heart  by  the  display  of  au  prelude  and  pledge  of  our  future 
attractive  and  overcoming  loveli-  felicity  :  for  indeed  a  portion  of 
ness,  and  the  most  communicative  heaven  must  possess  ano  influence 
goodness.    He  traces  the  .hand  of  our  minds,  before  we  can  take  ac<« 
that  God  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  tual  possession  of  heaven.     Na^ 
and  meets  the  whole  feelings  and  ture  draws  and  binds  us  to  the 
powers  of  his  nature,  who  can  in-  dust;   grace  lifts  and  attracts  us 
fluence  the  most  secret  springs  of  to  the  skies.     Where  the  Spirit  of 
volition,  and,  by  means  most  ac-  God  dwells,  a  new  taste  is  formed^ 
curately  adapted  to  all  the  P&rts  a  new  temper  is  produced  and  cul« 
of  our  mental  constitution,  effects  tivated,  a  new  element  of  feeling, 
a   complete  moral  revolution   in  of  interest,  and  of   pleasjire,    is 
the  soul.    And  feeling  this,  he  is  created.   In  strict  accordance  with 
no  longer  the  dupe  of  vain  no-  this  statement,  saints  are  earnestly 
tions  and    mere    opinions,    caTe<*  exhorted  to  set  their  affections  on 
lessly  adopted,  and  ready  to  be  as  things  above,  where  Christ  sittetb 
carelessly  abandoned.      He   has  at  the  right  hand  of  God.    There 
been  led  to  see  and  to  feel  his  only  can    be  found   the    perfect 
need  of  a  moral  remedy,  and  has  peace  and  enjoyment  for  which 
happily  found  in  the  Gospel  the  they  are  daily  panting  and  pray- 
very  tiling  of  which  he   was  in  ing,  as  the  consummation  of  their 
want,    though    he   knew  it    not.  hopes.     There  only  can  the  ran- 
His  convictions  are  now  power-  somed  and  regenerate  soul  breathe 
fully  efficient,  and  he  delights  to  her   native    air,    pluck    immortal 
dwell  on  the  wonderful  facts  and  fruit  from  the  tree  of  life,  feed 
events  in  which  the  principles  that  without    satiety    on    the    hidden 
thus  affect  htm  are  embodied ;  and  manna,  and  drink   of  that  river 
the  more  he  does  so,  the  greater  is  of    pleasures    which    flows  clear 
the  force  with  which  they  come  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
home  to  him,  and  the  influence  Lamb. 

that  they  exert  over  him.  Every  And  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
thing  seems  as  if  made  for  him  Christian,  while  pursuing  his  jour- 
alone.  "  All  this,"  he  says,  '<  re-  ney  through  the  wilderness,  will 
lates  to  me :  to  me  the  words  of  be  heavenly-minded  in  proportion 
this  salvation  are  sent.  What  are  as  his  thoughts  and  desir%*s  are 
abstract  speculations  to  practical  fixed  on  heaven  ?  Does  not  the 
truths  such  as  these?  Let  them  habitual  anticipation  of  his  future 
be  given  to  the  wind,  for  this  is  rest  sooth  and  calm  the  ferments 
demonstration."  To  be  thus  af-  of  his  troubled  bosom?-  While 
fected  is  a  very  different  thing  he  views  by  faith  the  unspotted 
frpm  being  lost  in  vague  gene«  beauty  of  holiness,  and  the  ua- 
ralities,  and  busied  with  empty  wasting  store  of  happiness  pos- 
speculations  and  opinions  floating  sessed  by  the  saints  in  light,  is 
in    the   head.     Aud    powerfully  not  8^  sajutary  and  purifying  pro* 
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cess  sensibly  carried  on  within 
him  ?  The  soul,  in  close  contact 
with  sacred  objects  and  serene 
delights,  by  sympathy  iahales  a 
sacred  and  refreshing  spirit,  and 
learns  to  look  with  indifference 
and  contempt  on  the  gilded  toys 
and  trifles  of  the  present  world. 
*'  Our  conversation,'  said  St.  Paul, 
'*  is  in  heaven ;  from  whence  also 
we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.'* 

It  is  the  distinctive  charac-. 
teristic  of  the  ungodly,  '*  that 
they  mind  earthly  things."  Their 
thoughts,  passions,  and  pursuits, 
are  confined  to  this  visible  diurnal 
sphere.  The  Christian  and  the 
man  of  the  world,  in  their  best 
hours,  form  and  exhibit  a  striking 
contrast.  The  citizen  of  earth 
feeb  himself  most  happy,  when 
he  is  so  wrapt  and  enclosed  in  the 
things  of  time  as  to  exclude  every 
idea  of  eternity;  the  Christian 
finds  himself  happiest  when  the 
grand  scenes  and  realities  of  eter- 
nity so  fill  and  interest  ail  his 
faculties  and  feelings,  as  to  raise 
him  above  the  poor  allurements 
and  little  perturbations  of  time. 
But  how  is  this  heavenly  frame  of 
mind  best  cultivated  and  promo- 
ted ?  No  inquiry  is  more  impor- 
tant, or  it  is  to  be  feared,  less 
considered.  It  can  scarcely  be 
necessary,  in  this  place,  to  dwell 
on  the  grossest  and  most  pal- 
pable causes,  which  obviously 
impair  our  spirituality  and  wound 
our  peace.  Those  who  rush  into 
profligate  or  frivolous  company, 
or  frequent  gay  and  fashionable 
amuseflients,  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  retain  any  savour  or 
enjoyment  of  genuine  religion • 

But  dangers  lurk  under  forms 
very  little  suspected.  The  pur- 
suits of  lawful  business  may  prove 
injurious  to  a  heavenly  mino.  It 
is  true,  the  sober  oourse  of  an 
honest  indMstrious  tradesman,  is 
both  honourable  and  useful ;  and 
the  relative  claims  and  ties  of 
life  do  J90t  necessarily  oppose  the 
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claims  and  obligations  of  religioo. 
We  are  commanded  to  be  diligent 
in  business,  and  at  the  same  time 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord. 
But  when  secular  transactions  be* 
gin  to  engross  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  time  and  thought,  the  lat* 
ter  part  of  this  precept  is  nearly 
forgotten.  While  the  things  of 
the  world  fill  the  head  and  the 
hands,  the  spirit  of  the  world  se- 
cretly insinuates  itself  into  the 
heart.  The  forms  of  public  wor- 
ship may  be  still  attended ;  the 
pre-eminent  importance  of  the 
divine  favour  may  be  still  ac- 
knowledged ;  a  decent  and  re- 
spectable profession  of  piety  may 
be  still  maintained;  but  tne  se- 
renity and  sunshine  of  a  calm, 
holy,  and  heavenly  state  of  mind, 
are  gone.  There  is  more  of  Mam« 
mon  than  of  Christ,  more  anxiety 
about  gain  than  godliness. 

An  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  fine  arts  may  prove  hostile  to 
a  heavenly  mind.  Let  me  not 
here  be  misapprehended,  as  I  am 
far  from  wishing  to  proscribe,  or 
in  any  way  discourage,  those 
arts.  Poetry,  music,  painting, 
and  architecture,  open  a  thousand 
avenues  of  pleasure.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  these  gratifications 
are  not  only  allowable,  but  also 
positively  useful.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  recollected,  and  should 
never  be  denied  or  concealed, 
that  a  studied  indulgence  of  the 
senses,  even  in  the  more  refined 
enjoyments  which  can  be  pro- 
cured for  them,  strengthens  our 
attachment  to  the  world,  and 
abates  the  ardour  of  our  religious 
affections.  This  reasoning  will 
apply  to  the  sciences,  as  well  as 
the  fine  arts.  Philosophy  has 
been  aptly  called  the  handmaid 
of  religion;  but  when  the  former 
gains  the  homage  due  to  the  latter 
alone,  the  sad  consequences  can 
be  easily  foreseen  and  foretold. 
The  Christian  may  dig  and  toil, 
and  think  himself  growing  rich  in 
scientific  knowledge,  while  he  is 
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becoming  poor  io  sacred  wisdom ,    imitate  the  character* of  Jesus.  He 
or  satisfying  comfort.     "  Misem-    is  thy  final  portion  and  thy  fault- 


ployment  of  time,"  says  the  late 
Mr.  Cecil,  *<  is  injurious  to  the 
mind :  when  reflecting  in  illness 
on  my  past  years,  I  have  looked 
back  with  reproach  on  days  spent 
in  my  study :  I  was  reading 
through  history,  and  poetry,  and 
monthly  journals ;  but  I  was  in 
my  study  !  Another  man's  trifling 
is  notorious  to  all  observers ;  but 
what  was  I  doing?  Nothing, 
perhaps,  that  has  a  reference  to 
the  spiritual  good  of  my  congre- 
gation !  I  do  not  speak  against 
a  chastised  attention  to  litera- 
ture, but  the  abuse  of  it.'' 

If  we  would  maintain  heavenly- 
mindedness,  both  the  palpable  and 
the  less  obvious  dangers  to  which 
we  are  exposed  must  be  cautious-' 
ly  shunned.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
positive  means  of  grace  are  to  be 
used,  with  a  direct  and  immediate 
view  to  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  instituted.  The  apostolic 
Hirection  to  Timothy,  **  Exercise 
thyself  unto  godliness,"  may  be 
justly  applied  to  every  Christian. 
8hake  oflf  the  spirit  of  slumber, 
and  the  habit  of  indolence,  and 
put  every  talent*  and  faculty  in 
requisition  and  full  employment. 
Set  the  glory  of  God  before  thee, 
as  thy  prime  aim  and  object,  as 
the  pole  star  of  thy  course.  Give 
attention  to  reading,  and  remem- 
ber that  there  is  one  book,  and 
but  one,  which  is  able  to  make 
thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
From  this  sacred  volume,  this  in- 
estimable mine  of  truth,  replenish^ 
enrich,  and  adorn  thy  soul.  Be 
frequent  and  fervent,  patient  and 

f^erscvering,  in  prayer.  To  be 
ike  God,  we  must  be  near  God. 
At  the  throne  of  grace,  the  be- 
liever feels  his  mind  expanded, 
enlivened,  invigorated,  consoled. 


less  pattern.  What  meekness  of 
wisdom  !  what  ardour  of  zeal  and 
benevolence  I  what  patience,  re- 
signation, and  devotion!  filled  his 
soul,  and  shone  forth  in  his  life 
and  conduct !  Be  firm  and  faith- 
ful, active  and  humble,  like  him. 
Follow  his  steps,  and  muse  oif 
the  glory  which  he  has  promised 
to  ail  his  servants.  By  loving  and 
imitating  the  divine  Redeemer, 
by  believing  and  anticipating  the 
felicity  of  his  future  kingdom,  thy 
disenthralled  spirit  shall  soar  aloU 
as  on  eagle  pinions,  leaving  the 
base  and  beggarly  elements  of  the 
world,  and  the  tinsel  tovs  and 
flattering  baits  behind  thee ;  and 
thoa  shalt  experience  a  liberty^ 
a  peace,  a  lively  hope  and  ani- 
mating joy,  which  language  is  too 
feeble  to  describe,  and  the  wealth 
of  worlds  is  too  poor  to  purchase. 

Amicus  B. 
May  2(>,  1827. 
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AN  ANCIENT  ADMONITORY  LET- 
TER FROM  A  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  TO  A  DISORDERLY 
MEMBER. 

{To  the  EdUon,) 

Gentlemen, — In  looking  over 
the  papers  of  a  deceased  friend, 
I  lately  found  a  copy  of  a  letter 
of  exclusion,  addressed  by  an  In- 
dependent Church  in  one  of  our 
respectable  country  towns,  to  a 
disorderly  member  of  their  society, 
bearing  date  May  1703.  The 
document  interested  my  own  mind, 
as  indicating  the  desire  formerljT 
cherished  for  the  purity  of  our 
churches,  and  the  light  in  which, 
a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  our 
ancestors  viewed  many  principles 
and  practices  which  it  is  appre- 
hended are;  to  say  the  least,  as 


refined,  by  the  communications  of  prevalent  now  as  then.     I  am  dir- 

divine  light  and  love.  posed  to  hope,  that  the  publica- 

To  maintain  a  holy  and  heaven-  tion  of  such  a  document  may  not 

ly  temper,  attentively  btudy  and  be  wttfaoat  some  beneficial  effect^ 
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at  a  time  in  which  our  churches 
are  in  danger  of  erring,  rather 
through  laxity  than  severity  of 
discipline; — and  in  which,  there  u 
reason  to  fear,  many  practices  in 
commercial  pursuits  are  connived 
at,  if  not  defended,  which  are, 
utterly  repugnant  to  Christian 
principles  and  requirements.  With 
this  feeling  I  forward  you  a  copy 
of  the  paper  alluded  to,  and  shall 
be  happy  if  your  views  so  far 
accord  with  mine  as  to  induce  you 
to  give  it  a  place  in  your  valuable 
and  interesting  work.  I  remain, 
Gentlemen, 

Your's,  &c« 
JKoy  18, 1827.  H.  B. 


ti 


yA%6, 1703. 


*«  Broiher  W R ,  Jun. 

"  5¥e  the  church  of  Christ  at , 

unto  which  you  do  stand  related  as  a 
disorderly  member  under  our  present 
care,  can  greet  you  now  no  otherwise, 
according  to  Christ's  rule,  but  with  the 
rod ;  after  a  long  spirit  of  forbearance 
and  brotherly  expectation,  as  becometh 
saints,  that  Ion?  before  this  you  would 
have  been  enabled  by  Him,  who  is 
eialted  to  grant  repentance  unto  Israel, 
to  have  laid  before  us  the  humble  sense 
of  those  vile  scandals,  which  your  base 
naughty  heart  and  lying  tongue  have 
long  and  often  laid  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which  is  dearer  than  our  reputation, 
under :  and  for  which,  after  all  this 
long  suffering  and  gentleness  of  Christ 
in  the  church,  you  must  be  faithfully, 
as  a  faulty  brother  among  us  and  deep 
offender,  dealt  withal;  that'  Christ^ 
honour  may  not  always  suffer  by  this  re- 
pn>ach,  which  your  sin  has  cast  upon 
him. 

'<  The  charge,  which  we  shall  be 
ready  one  and  another  of  us  to  prove,  is 
summed  up  under  the  following  heads : 

''  1,  The  sin  of  lying  and  dissimula- 
tion, contrary  to  the  rule,  *  wherefore 
putting  away  lying,  speak  ye  every  man 
truth  to  his  neighbour,*  Eph.  iv.  25. 
This  lying  of  your's  in  trade,  promising 
payment,  but  scandalously,  time  after 
time  breaking  your  word,  after  the  strict 
obligations  of  truth  and  justice  in  deal- 
ing, hath  been  often  a  co:iiplaint  against 
you,  both  before  and  since  you  left  this 
town.  The  proofof  this  charge  is  ready 
10  be  produced  against  you,  in  a  matter 
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of  dealing  with  the  widow  S ,  shoe- 
maker, in  that  parcel  of  leather  you 
agreed  with  her  for  £10.  or  £l  i.,  giving 
a  guinea  in  hand,  taking  some  of  the 
goods,  and  promising  to  pay  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  in  a  short  time ; 
but  neglecting  payment  according  to 
that  slippery  tongue  of  your's,  that  had 
promised  it  until  it  came  to  an  arrest. 
The  general  report  of  you,  in  town  and 
country,  is,  that  you  are  a  great  liar  in 
dealing. 

"  2.  The  sin  of  injustice. — You  dared 
to  offer  to  stand  trial  with  her,  contrary 
to  all  equity  and  moral  uprightness: 
that  if  a  human  judicature  would  have 
encouraged,  you  would  plainly  have 
gone  beyond  this  woman  s  power  to 
have  defrauded  her  of  right.  This  bold 
standing  of  trial  of  your's,  though  it  was 
never  so  little  a  time,  and  never  so  little 
success  to  yourself,  is  directly  against 
that  rule  of  Christ,  which  is  upon  record 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonian  church, 
that  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his 
brother  in  any  matter,'  because  that  the 
Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all  such,  as  we. 
also  have  forwarned  you  and  testified ; 
and  however  the  formality  of  the  phrase, 
hid  brother,  varies  from  his  neighbour, 
he  or  she,  yet  the  morality  of  it  is  the 
same;  because  standing  trial  with  her 
was  a  sin  against  another  rule  of  Christ, 
which  commands  you  to  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  (Rom. 
xii  17)  You  should  have  provided 
your  money  according  to  the  bargain, 
this  had  been  honest;  not  liave  pro- 
vided an  injurious  opposition  to  the 
woman  to  stand  trial. 

'*  3.  Abounding  in  the  same  fault, 
over  and  over;  for  when  you  could 
make  nothing  of  standing  the  trial,  then 
you  came  to  the  old  trade  of  promising 
and  deceiving;  and  afterwards  promis- 
ing this  woman's  second  husband  you 
would  stand  to  your  bargain :  nay,  gave 
it  under  your  hand,  that  you  would 
fetch  the  goods  according  to  the  agree- 
^ment,  in  a  short  time,  or  pay  40s. ;  but 
you  failed  here  too;  till  last  of  all,  after 
many  falsifyings  of  your  word,  you  took 
the  goods. 

"  4.  Giving  occasion  to  the  adver- 
sary to  speak  reproachfully— for  upon 
this  matter  the  woman  hath  reflected 
the  scandal  both  upon  us  and  you,  that 
there  should  be  such  as  you  among  us. 
This  was  thrown  upon  us  before  some 

of  the  church,  as  to  sister  B ,  and 

sister  S- ,  when  among  us,  who  made 

mention  of  it  to  broiher  A in  town. 

This  is  a  sin  against  that  rule  which  bids' 
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us  give  no  occasion  to  the  adversary  to    Achan's  greedy  eye,    and  a  covetotis 

heart,  brought  you  to  the  lottery? 
"  10.  Your  losins  other  men  s 


speak  reproachfully. 

^5.   Borrowing   money   of  a    poor 

woman  in  town,  good-wife  G by 

name,  and  this  upon  a  mere  deluding 
her  with  Uxt  words--- promising  to  pay 
her  time  after  time,  but  as  ollen  failing ; 
she  complains  of  this,  adding,  that  yon 
ran  in  debt  a  whole  summer  together, 
lor  such  a  slight  coipmodity  as  milk, 
and  at  last  went  off  many  pounds  in  her 
debt. 

**^6.  Unjust  dealing  with  Mr.  W-^— : 
not  only  tricking  him  with  lyes  to  get 
further  into  his  debt;  but  conveying 
away  those  goods  privately,  which  you 
bad   made  over  to  him  by  judgment 

confessed  and  bond,  as  Mr.  W his 

undoubted  right,  for  so  much  money 
lent  you  as  they  were  worth. 

"  7.  Betraying  a  trust,  and  convert- 
ing to  your  own  use,  the  money  which 

a  gentleman  at  committed    into 

your  hands,  to  pay  a  scholar  in  town. 
it  is  said,  the  man  who  sent  it  is  like 
to  be  sued  for  the  money.  What  a 
horrid  shame  is  this;  and  the  more,  in 
that  the  scandal  of  it  is  spread  abroad 
both  in  town  and  country. 

"  8.  Another  act  of  injustice  comes 
in  against  you — it  is  this.    A  tanner  out 


losing  other  men's  money 
at  the  lottery,  for  you  had  none  of  your 
own  to  venture,  having  spent  it  all  long 
afore. 

'Ml.  Your  going  off  scandalously  in 
to  many  persons*  debts,  as  also,  when 
you  saw  yourself  sinking  in  the  world, 
never  speaking  with  the  pastor  about  it, 
nor  any  of  the  brethren  of  the  church ; 
as  if  you  were  resolved  to  break  with 
the  world,  and  with  us  too.  And  in- 
deed your  absenting  from  the  meetings 
of  the  church,  before  you  went  off,  hav« 
been  notorious,  and  you  have  visibly 
sunk  in  your  estate  in  the  world,  we  have 
observed,  since  your  last  haushty  un- 
becoming carriage  in  the  church,  whilst 
under  reproof. 

"lit.  Your  incorrigibleness  whilst  in 
London;  no  signs  of  remorse,  but  a 
letter  to  the  church  full  of  self-justifica- 
tion, and  the  true  copy  of  yourself,  the 
empty  flourishes  of  a  vain  and  uncon- 
sidering  man. 

**  We  do,  therefore,  having  all  these 
crimes  before  us,  resolve  to  vindicate 
Christ  as  openly,  if  possible,  by  making 
you  a  pubiicke  example,  as  you  have 
openly  reproached  Him :  and  do  think 


of  the  country  told  one  of  the  church,    it  highly  necessary,  that  the  government 


that  you  came  and  bargained  with  him 
for  a  parcel  of  goods,  bidding  him  lay 
them  by  whilst  you  brought  money  and 
leeched  them;  the  tanner,  it  should 
seem,  as  he  had  reason,  not  caring  to 
trust  such  a  slippery  customer  without 
money,  because  you  owed  him  a  great 
deal  of  money  before;  whereas,  you 
came  not  then,  you  nor  your  money; 
but  when  he  was  gone  out  of  town,  then 
you  came  fraudulently  to  the  inne, 
fetched  them  without  money,  and  have 
never  paid  for  these  goods  to  thb  day 


of  Christ  should  take  in  hand  to  protect 
the  reputation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  tne  Lord  make  both  this  and  that 
to  be  of  use  to  your  soul: 

."  And  signed  by  some  of  us  in  the 
name  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  rest.*' 
"  Given  at  our  Church  Meeting,  the 
day  and  year  above  written.'' 


CURSORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  I>IS- 
bENTlNG  COLLEGIATE  SYSTEM. 

{To  the  EdUon.) 

Gentlemen, — It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  see  the  importaDt  sub- 
ject of  the  training  *of  the  rising 
ministry  brought  under  discussion 
in  your  very  valuable  publication. 
I  am  not  sure  you  will  deem  the 
Cod  directing  your  lot  for  you?  No;  few  observations  contained  in  this 
if  you  had  thrown  a  hundred  times  at  letter  worthy  of  insertion  in  your 
that  sport,  so  long  as  God  had  the  p^^es,  or  likely  to  render  any  as- 
managfhgof  the  lot,  you  should  have  ^-  r„^^^  ;„  ^ui^  «A«r  ;«*.v^»**-#  ;» 
been  the*^  loser;  for  you  only  have  I  «'^f*°^«  }"}  this  very  important  in- 
known,  says  God,  of  all  the  families  of  qu'^'y-  ^^'^h  I  should  wish  to  see 
the  earth,  therefore  I  will  punish  you  pursued  at  much  greater  length, 
for  all  your  iniquities.     What  but  an    Should  they  appear  to  you  of  any 


'<  9.  Your    ungodly  playing    at  the 

lottery  last fair.    How  dare  any 

church  member  play  with  lots?  A  lot 
is  a  sacred  thing— it  is  an  immediate 
appeal  to  God  to  decide  a  controversy. 
Is  this  fit  to  be  taken  up  in  sport?  the 
nature  of  it  is  a  direct  eyeing  of  God ; 
for  when  the  lot  is  cast,  the  whole  dis- 
posing thereof  is  of  the  Lord.  Did  you 
think  such  a  man  as  you,  should  have 
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▼alsa,  they  aro  entirely  at  your 
•ervice. 

I  can  by  mo  raeaos  coincide  in 
tka  Btateaenls  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  Dissenting  Minis- 
try, contained  in  an  article  in  the 
Eclectic  Review  for  last  month. 
-The  tone  throughout  that  article 
appears  to  ne  greatly  too  com- 
plaining and  gloomy.  Education, 
eloquence,  efficiency,  are  not  at  the 
low  ebb  among  us,  which  that 
writer  represents;  and  the  state 
of  our  academies,  though*  they,  cer- 
tainly admit  of  and  require  im- 
EOTement,  by  no  means  warrants 
I  strictures. 

As  to  the  number  of  Ministers 
educated  in  our  theological  semi- 
naries, I  think  the  remarks  of  your 
correspondents,  Messrs.  Ward  and 
P.,  have  shown,  that  it  is  not  ex- 
cessive ;  but,  if  it  were,  the  remedy 
seems  to  me  exceedingly  simple, 
and  to  afford  a  cure  not  for  that 
eTil  only,  but  &ir  many  others. 
Let  all  our  colleges,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  Homerton,  im- 
mediately add  a  year  to  the  term 
of  studies  pursued  within  their 
walls,  without  increasing  their 
numbers,  and  of  course  diminish- 
ing their  admbsioos  proportion- 
ally. But  this  is  an  improvement 
that  ought  forthwith  to  be  made, 
whether  the  number  of  students  be 
at  present  excessive  or  noL  If 
the  number  of  students  be  so  inade- 
quate as  not  to  allow  of  their 
course  of  study  being  lengthened 
by  aa  additional  year,  let  an  in- 
eieaae  be  immediately  sought.  In 
that  rising  and  most  important  in- 
stitution, Highbury  College,  five 
years  at  least  of  assiduous  study 
ought  not  merely  to  be  aUoioed, 
but  imperuiivefy  required.  No 
student  should  be  considered  as 

Coeeeding  into  ^e  ministry,  the 
.ptimaie  "  alumnus''  of  that  in- 
atattttion,  who  bad  not  passed  his 
fill!  term  of  five  y^ars  within  its 
walls.  This  period  of  study,  after 
spending  a  previous  year  under 
me  private  care  of  a  wise  and 
N.  S.  No.  31. 
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learned  Minister,  a  preparation  for 
entering  our    colleges  which,  in 
my  oprnion,  ought   in  very  rare 
instances  indeed  to  be  dispensed 
with,    would    afford  a    sufficient 
opportunity  for  diligent  and  con- 
scientious young  men,  not  indeed 
to    become     profoundly  learned* 
but  to  acquire  a  considerable  fur- 
niture of  useful  knowledge,  and 
to  attain  that  point  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  learning,   at  which  their 
future  progress  would  become  eajy 
and  well  directed — that  is  on  the 
supposition    of    their    possessing 
competent  abilities.      And   most 
assuredly,  kindness  to  the' candi- 
dates for  the  sacred  office  them- 
selves, as  well  as  every  wise  care 
for  the  cause  of  religion  and  the 
welfare  of  our  churches,  requires 
the  conductors  of  our  seminaries 
to  make  the  possession  of  respec* 
table  talent  an  indispensable  quali- 
fication for  admission  to  our  col- 
leges.    Yet,  let  me  express  an 
earnest  hope  and  prayer,  that  those 
in  whom  this  most  important  trust 
is  lodged,  will  never  cease  to  make 
the  piety  of  the  youths,  soliciting 
their  patronage,  the  subjectof  their 
first  and  most  strict  inquiry-*nor 
ever  be  seduced,    by    the    most 
splendid    talents,   to   admit  their 
possessor,  while  destitute  of  seri- 
ous piety,  into  an  office  where  be 
must  be  a  mischief  and  curse,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  power    and 
fascination  of  his  genius.      No; 
let  talents,  when  unconnected  with 
piety,  seek  some  other  field  of  ex- 
ercise  and  distinction,  than    the 
Christian  ministry,  or  remain  buried 
in  the  deepest   obscurity,  rather 
than  involve  their  owner  in  all  the 
guilt,  and  the  church  in  ail  the 
mischief,  arising  from  the  exercise 
of  them  in  an  irreligious  ministry. 

But,  when  I  speak  of  five  years 
in  our  colleges,  with  a  previous 
year  of  private  preparation  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  Minister 
of  wisdom  and  learning,  as  a  sujQ- 
cient  course  of  education  for  the 
generality  of  our  Ministers^  I  l^y 

3A 
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no  means  wish  to  be  understood  best  oualified  ta  become  a  man- of 
as  implying,  that  such  a  term  sound  and  extensive  learning ;  and 
would,  in  all  cases,  afford  all  the  let  the  students  so  selected  be  sent 
advantages  that  could  be  wished,  to  Glasgow,  and  be  maintained 
I  am  of  a  widely  different  opinion;  there  for  four  sessions  at  least—- 
and,  indeed,  should  not  mention  thus,  there  would  be  arising  in  a 
such  a  course  as  generally  ade-  constant  succession. on  an  average 
quale,  were  it  not  for  the  extraor-  of  something  more  than  one  in 
ciinary  facilities  for  the  acquisi-  every  year,  those  men  to  whose 
tion  of  theological  learning,  which  learning,  talents,  and  piety  our 
the  various  publications  of  the  last  denomination  could  look  as  the 
half  century,  on  biblical  criticism  ornaments  and  defence  -  of  ^ur 
and  kindred  subjects,  have  pro«  cause.  We  cannot  do  in  these 
vided  for  our  studious  youth—  times  without  men  of  sound  learn- 
facilities  these  that  should  never  ing— and  such  men  cannot  be 
be  overlooked,  when  estimating  obtained  unless  their  talents  be 
the  term  of  study  necessary,  in  or-  sought  out  and  cultivated.  I  wish 
dinary  cases,  to  qualify  a  young  to  see  our  Minirters.of  learning 
man  for  the  efficient  and  respec-  adorned  with  the  real  honour  of 
table  exercise  of  the  Christian  mi-  a  Master  of  Arts  degree,  earned  by 
fii.Htry ;  but  which  the  writer  in  the  actual  study  and  residence  in  an 
Eclectic,  alluded  to  above,  seems  university,  rather  than  by  a  diplo- 
not  to  have  duly  considered,  when  ma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  conferred 
speaking  not  without  some  mix-  with  dubious  propriety  on  those 
ture  of  contempt  of  the  inade-  who  never  entered  one  of  those 
quacy  of  the  term  of  study  now  venerable  seats  of  learning.  I  am 
generally  allowed — a  term  not  in-  not  insensible,  that  to  accomplish 
deed  so  extended  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  plan  there  proposed,  difficulties 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  so  extremely  must  be  surmounted ;  but  feel  fully 
insufficient  as  he  would  represent,  persuaded  no  difficulty  or  expense 
Yet  it  seems  to  me,  on  thesup-  could  arise  of  importance  com  para- 
position  that  a  course  of  stud}^  of  ble  to  those  attending  the  advan- 
six  years  duration,  would  fit  young  tages  to  be  derived  from  it. 
men  of  respectable  talents  for  the  Airother  point  of  considerable 
exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry  importance  in  the  inquiry  into  the 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  still  most  proper  and  efficient  method 
we  can  never  suppose,  unless  a  of  conducting  the  education  of  our 
proper  proportion  of  our  Ministers  young  Ministers,  is  the  question, 
obtain  superior  advantages,  that  whether  or  not  they  should  be  em- 
we  can  number  in  our  ranks  so  ployed  in  preaching  during  their 
many  truly  learned  men  as  the  term  of  preparatory  study.  This 
honour  of  our  denomination,  the  practice,  the  writer  of  the  article 
cause  of  our  common  Christianity,  in  the  Eclectic  already  alluded  to. 
and  the  providing  tutors  and  pre-  condemns  in  strong  and  decided 
flidents  tor  our  seminaries,  render  terms.  Yet  I  am  not  convinced, 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  for  by  his  remarks,  that  all  the  reasons 
this  reason  that  I  would  submit,  to  be  assigned  for  pursuing  thn 
whether  some  such  plan  as  the  plan,  to  a  certain  extent,  are,  as  he 
following  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  terms  them,  **  specious."  I  think 
Let  five  at  least  of  our  most  con-  there  are  solid  reasons  for  allow- 
siderable  collejges  always  select,  ing  theological  students  to  preach 
from  every  race  of  students,  the  occasionally,  and  more  particu- 
individual  whose  power,  applica-  larly  towards  the  close  of  their 
tion,  previous  advantages,  and  academic  terra ;  while  I  can  never- 
persocial  wishes,  point  him  out  as  theless  concur   with    him   in  the 
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<»pinioii,  that  it  has  been  pushed  to 
avery  iDJudicious  and  hurtful  ex- 
cess. All  acquainted  with  the 
subject  wtll»  I  thhiky  agree  in 
saying*  that  students  ought  never 
to  have  been  taught  to  depend 
upon  preaching  as  a  source  of 
emolument  to  the  extent  they  have 
been — while  yet  it  is  more  easy  to 
deplore  than  to  remedy  the  eyil. 
During  the  vacations  throughout 
the  course  of  their  academic  ca- 
reer, I  think  students  may  be 
beneficially  employed  in  preacb- 
ing;  but  I  cannot  but  give  my 
decided  opinion,  that  this  employ- 
ment should  be  limited  to  the 
vacations,  until  the  last  two  years 
of  the  five  they  should  spend  in 
the  college.  But  within  these,  or 
other  sober  limits,  it  seems  to 
me  highly  desirable  they  should 
preach,  both  to  keep  up  in  their 
minds  the  spirit  of  anxious  solici* 
tode'  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
labouring  for  the  good  of  souls, 
and  to  afford  them  some  insight 
into  the  practical  service  of  public 
speaking,  and  to  give  them  some 
preparation  for  it,  that  they  may 
not,  on  entering  upon  the  pastoral 
office,  find  themselves  entirely  des- 
titute of  confidence  and  composure 
in  the  pulpit,  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  must  be  the  almost  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  five  or  six 
years  spent  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
college  life,  and  private  studies, 
without  any  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging in  that  service  for  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  end  and  ten- 
dencies of  all  thf ir  previous  pur- 
suits to  prepare  them.  This  is 
one  of  those  cases  continually 
occurring  in  practical  affairs,  where 
it  is  excess  only  that  is  injurious 
—the  thing  is  wise  and  good  within 
proper  limits.  Surely  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  by  study,  and 
the  use  of  it  in  preaching,  should 
both  be  attended  to,  should  be 
interwoven  with  a  wise  cdre,  in 
the  training  of  a  youtig  man  for 
the  publiQ  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
in  these  times,  when  that  ministry 
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requires  «o  much  both  of  public 
labour,  and  real  resource,  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  with  honour  and 
success. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of 
Ministers  rccowmendiiig  young 
men  to  the  committees  of  our  coi« 
leges,  and  1  will  conclude.  From 
whatever  causes  it  may  have  arisen, 
certainly  there  have  been  many 
most  injudicious  recommendations 
given ;  these  cannot  always  so 
easily  be  corrected  by  the  revision 
of  committees.  Even  if  the  un- 
suitable candidate  be  rejected, 
the  effect  of  the  recommendation 
is  injurious  to  him— he  has  been 
unsettled  and  disappointed,  and 
may  think  himself  either  injured 
or  disgraced  by  the  decision  of 
the  committee.  Let  Ministers  as- 
sociate the  church  with  them,  in 
judging  of  a  young  man's  fitness 
for  the  ministry — and  let  the  Mini- 
ster and  the  church  jointly  obtain 
the  fullest  satisfaction,  not  merely 
of  the  candidate's  piety  and  ta- 
lents, but  that  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  youth  is  adapted  for  the 
sacred  office — that  his  powers  and 
his  piety,  his  temper  and  his  ha- 
bits, are  suited  to  the  sacred  en- 
gagement. Adaptation  is  every 
thing  here.  And  it  is  the  question 
of  adaptation  that  is  at  once  most 
necessary  and  most  difficult  to  be 
solved.  A  pious  youth  may  pos- 
sess good  mental  powers,  and  yet 
not  be  suited  for  tne  ministry.  In 
a  word,  in  this  preliminary  step 
of  recommending  a  youth  to  an 
academy,  the  utmost  exercise  of 
wise  and  conscientious  care  is 
necessary.  And  it  is  one  mate- 
rial advantage  arising  from  send- 
i>^8i  young  men  for  a  year  or  more 
to  the  private  care  of  a  competent 
Minister,  that  it  subjects  the  case 
to  additional  examination  and 
scrutiny^  and  that  one  more  check 
is  provided  to  secure  our  semi- 
naries against  the  reception  of  uu- 
suitable  persons. 

W. 
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FLUENCE  OF  THE  LITERATURE     ^X   ^^.^^^f^    *^/T.^I  ^  RrilJn 
rtp  TUP  MAV  ^^^^^  *°^  spintual  state  of  Britain 

OF  THE  UAY.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Yiewed  so  mueh  as  it 

No.  III.  ought  to  have  been,  in  connexion 

^.r   L  vj'i      I  ^Jt^  ^^*®  ■  exertions  of  Christians 

(To  the  Editoru)  ^^^   ^^^   y^^^^^^  ^^  ^   ^^^^^  j^ 

Gentlemen — Having  in  my  last  foreign  lands.  The  vast  ma- 
paper  stated  some  of  the  evil  effects  chinery  which  is  bow  at  work, 
resulting  from  the  influence  of  the  may  seem  to  militate  against  this 
literature  of  the  day,  I  now  pro-  view  of  the  subject;  but  upon  ex- 
ceedy  as  proposed,  to  mention  some  aminationt  I  apprehend  it  will  be 
of  the  means  by  which  these  evils  found  correct.  While'  destitnte 
may  be  restrained  and  lessened  in  villages  at  home  have  been  sap- 
future.  A  complete  cure  cannot  plied  with  occasioiial  or  stated 
he  expected,  till  hunum  hearti  are  preaching,  and  our  various  reli- 
generally,  if  not  universally,  re-  gious  institutions  have  extended 
«ewed.  their  branches  to  every  part  of  the 

All  your   readers    are    aware,    land ;  while  Sunday  Schools  have 
that    the    Christians  of    Britain,    provided    wholesome    instroctioii 
when  united  in  the  cause  of  bene-    for  multitudes  of  the  young,  and 
Tolence,  form  a  very  large  and    Bibles  and  Tracts  have  been  eir* 
influential  body.     This  has  been    culated  in  millions ;  it  must  be  well 
seen  and  felt  in  the  remotest  coun-    known,    that    all    this   does  not 
tries,  in  the  noble  enterprises  of   reach  or  affect  the  middle  classes 
Bible,  Missionary,  and  Tract  So-    of  society,  not  to  speak  of  the 
cieties*    It  has  been  seen  at  home,    higher  grades  of  the  community, 
when  the  different  sections  of  that    The  very  class  of  persons  most 
large  community  have,  even  sepa-    under  the  infliienee  of  the  injurions 
rately,  engaged  in  works  of  chris-    portion  of  our  modern  literature, 
tian  philanthropy.    The  ignorance    m  very  little,  if  at  all,  benefited  hy 
of  their  own  countrymen,  and  the    the  operation  of  all  thb   moral 
miseries  and  dangers  of  the  hea-    machinery.    That  it  is  highly  de- 
then,  have  drawn  forth  their  sym-    sirable  to  attempt  to  do  good  to 
pathy  and  zeal.     It  is  plain,   I     such  individuals,  no  Christian  can 
nope,  from  what  I  have  said,  that    refuse  to  believe*    ifoto  to  do  so 
I  view  whathas  been  done,  as  most    is  the  question.    The  circulation 
important  for  the  interests  of  man-    of  tracti  cannot  do  it.     A  few 
kind.     But  at  the  same  time,  I    cases  may  be  on  record,  and  nuuiy 
may  be  allowed  to  state  my  con-    more  of  which  we  may  never  bear, 
▼iction,  that  the  half  of  our  moral    in  which  these  publications  have 
and   bemevolent  strength    has  not    been  blessed  to  their  sal  vation :  but 
been  exerted.  Christians  have  not,    the  mass  is  not  penetrated ;  their  at- 
indeed,  viewed   too  strongly  the    tention  cannot  be  arrested  br  sach 
huge  masses  of  guilt  presented  in    treatises.    The  preaching  of  evan- 
heathen  lauds ;    but  many   have    gelical  ministers,  both  within  and 
kept  their  eyes  so    intent  upon    without  the  endowed  church,  and 
these,    that    they  have   not   suf-    the  addition  of  home  missionaries 
fictently  marked  the  accumuluting    to  the  field  of  labour,  though  in- 
beaps  in  their  own  country.   They    creased  ten-fold,  cannot  reach  the 
have  not  adverted,  as  they  should    evil  to  which  we  have  again. and 
have  done,  to  the  moral  condition    again   referred.     I  will  nol  say 
of  all  the  classes  of  society  in  their    that  religion  is  not  on  the  increase 
own  land ;  or  if  this  has  not  been    in  our  country ;  I  hop%  it  is  \  but 
Unseen,  yet  the  vigour  of  christian    it  is  cAie^y  to  be  found  among 
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tkoM  who  httre  neither  had  time  under  God,  upon  the  concentrated 
nor  ittcliaation  to  read  the  more  influence  of  Christians,  exmrbed 
trilling  lilhratnre  of  Ihe  day.  The  in  a  multitude  of  ways  through 
conTersioB  of  such  individuals  has  the  medium  of  the  press,  that  we 
in  general  been  accomplished  in-  must  look  for  a  preTentive  to  the 
•tmmentally»  by  the  regular  mi-  evils  which  would  otherwise  con- 
nistratioa  of  divine  onlinances,  tinue  to  result  from  the  worst 
That  this  will  ever  be  found  to  be  parts  of  our  modern  literature, 
the  chief  mode  by  which  Jehovah  The  lower  orders  have  much  done 
communicales  spiritual  blessinga  for  them,  and  more  will  still  re- 
to  men,  1  firmly  believe.  But  are  quire  to  be  done.  Numerous  and 
there  no  auxiliary  modes  to  be  excellent  as  are  many  of  the  pub- 
employed  7  Are  no  means  to  be  licattons  intended  for  the  young, 
need  to  place  right  views  of  divine  and  others  more  advanced,  the 
truth  betore  those  who  will  not  go  number  must  increase,  or  among 
to  hear  it  ia  the  house  of  God?  the  readers  will  be  found,  very 
8ttiely  it  appears  desirable  to  soon,  works  of  a  very  question- 
think  of  some  method  by  which  able  tendency.  Christian  bene- 
they  can  be  shown  that  human  volence  gives  the  power  to  read — 
beings  should  have  higher  pursuits  it  must  do  more.  The  work  must 
than  mere  amnsemeni,  ana  obtain  not  be  considered  as  done — it  is 
more  correct  views  of  spiritual  and  only  commencing ;  and  month 
otemal  thinss,  than  they  now  pos-  after  month  wholesome  food  must 
seis.  Shonld  not  the  whole  chris-  be  prepared  for  the  hundreds  of 
tian  community  feel  interested  in  thousands,  nay  millions,  that  will 
thin  matter,  especially  that  part  of  be  desiring  food  of  some  kind, 
it  which  poeseases  influence  and  The  market  shonld  be  byer- 
talent?  Every  one  who  marks  the  stocked,  rather  than  otherwise, 
operations  of  onr  day,  as  they  re-  with  these  useful  publications ; 
spect  leligions  institutions,  must  for  if  there  is  an  opening,  a  hope 
be  aware  that  multitudes  have  of  gain  by  issuing  publications  of 
never  yet  been  brought  within  the  an  opposite  tendency,  there  would 
circle  of  christian  activity*  Shall  soon  be  a  serious  and  a  dangerous 
I  say  many  are  shut  out,  in  con-  competition.  The  spirit  of  infide- 
aeqnenceof  the  want  of  co-opera*  lity,  which  led  one  of  our  daily 
tion  on  the  part  of  Christians,  journals  to  say,  that  the  religious 
and  because  their  peculiar  circum-  tracts  written  for  the  poor  were 
ataoces  are  not  aufficientlv  con-  note  far  beneath  their  notice,  be- 
aiderod»  and  the  means  oi  doing  cause  the  lower  orders  had  in- 
diem  good  which  Christians  pos-  creased  in  knowledge,  will  lead 
seaa  aro  not  exerted.  many  to  circulate  among  the 
Ve  all  readily  admit,  that  the  young  and  the  poor,  not  the  ele- 
ptean  must  be  an  engine  of  ira-  ments  of  science,  but  the  elements 
meoaoy  of  incalonlable  evil,  if  it  of  evil. 

is  to  be  left  under  the  controui  of  It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 

woridly  wisdom  or  human    pas^  the  plan  now  acted  upon,  if  ctm- 

siona.    To  preserve  any  country  tinned  and  extended  according  to 

from  min  where  the  press  is  free,  circumstances,  will  act  as  a  strong 

there  must  be  the  counteracting  preservative  against  the  spread  of 

inflnoBce  of  the  press,  under  the  infidel  and  irreligious  publications 

direetton  of  enlightened  principles  among  the  young,  and  adults  of  a 

and  the  fear  of  God.    This  must  certain  class.    But  why  is  it  that 

especially  be  the  case  in  a  nation  die  influence  of  Christians  has  not 

of  rcMiders,  which  this  country  is  been  aamuch  exerted  in  attending 

now  becomingir  It  depends,  then,  to  the  necessities  of  a  higher  class. 
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equallv  if  not  more  in  need  of  use-  fluenced  by  the  zeal  and   intelH* 

ful  ana  religious  instruction  7  gence  of  Christians  of  all  deno- 

How  then  can  the  influence  of  ininaiions — ^what  may  noi  the  same 

improper  publications  be  lessened?  influence  produce,  among  the  ca<« 

rirsty  1  answer,  by  Christians  terers    to    a    vitiated  taste,  who 

uniting    in    discountenancing,    as  exist  only  by  the  breath  of  the 

far  as  they  can,  those  works  which  reading  public.     Cease  to  coun* 

openly  or  insidiously,  attack  re-  tenance   them,   and   they   expire, 

ligion  and  good  morals.  Christians  can  only  perform  their 

If  the  educated  and  discrimi-  own  shfire  of  this  duty,  and  in 
Dating  part  of  the  Christian  public  attending  to  it  they  should  exert 
was  steadily  and  perseveringly  all  their  influence.  This  is  widely 
exerting  its  influence,  in  discou-  ramified.  It  includes  not  one  sec* 
raging  such  works,  it  would  un-  tion  of  the  religious  public,  but 
questionably  have  a  beneficial  all  denominations,  and  extends 
eflect,  in  not  merely  lessening  the  through  the  breadth  and  length  of 
circulation  of  what  was  evil,  but  the  land.  Christians  have*  their 
also  in  remedying  the  tone  of  own  libraries  to  8upply ;  there  are 
many  modern  publications.  If  it  multitudes  of  reaJing  societies, 
was  distinctly  understood,  (and  and  many  of  them  are  connected 
publishers  and  authors  would  soon  with  subscription  libraries.  In 
find  it  out,)  that  when  ridicule  these  circumstances,  they  may 
was  employed  against  religion,  exercise  a  healthful  influence,  by 
and  that  when  any  of  those  ob-  preventing  the  admission  of  ob- 
jectionable passages  which  are  jectionable  works.  No  doubt 
now  profusely  scattered  through  many  Christians  do.  so,  bat  it  is 
books  of  imagination,  could  be  to  be  feared  that  by  some  the 
found,  this  would  be  considered  duty  is  neglected, 
as  sufficient  to  exclude  it  from  But  ministers  have  various  and 
any  moral  and  religious  circle;  important  duties  to  perform  as  it 
years  would  not  pass  before  a  regards  this  matter.  They  are 
change  for  the  better  took  place,  often  requested  to  recommend 
We  know  what  has  been  done,  books,  not  only  those  of  a  reli- 
within  these  few  years,  by  the  gious  tendency,  but  works  of  ge« 
force  of  public  opinion,  directed  neral  science  and  literature, 
and  exerted  by  Christian  principle.  They  should  be  prepared  to  re« 
The  two  leading  reviews  of  the  commend  those  which  can  convey 
^^Jf  opposed  as  they  are  to  each  useful  knowledge, '  without  mis- 
other  iii>  political  and  ecclesias-  leading  the  judgment  in  more  im- 
tical  dogmas,  have  yielded,  and  portant  matters,  or  weakening 
wisely  yielded,  to  what  they  saw  those  principles  which  regard  mo- 
was  demanded  by  a  large  and  in-  rality.  The  influence  of  theChris- 
fluential  body  in  the  country.  The  tian  minister,  in  this  matter  is  eon-* 
one  has  assumed  a  tone  respecting  siderable,  and  he  should  seek  to 
religion,  altogether  different  from  improve  it  well.  -  Indeed,  all  well 
its  original  haughty  and  demi-  educated  Christians  have  their 
infidel  language.  The  other  has  own  circles,  in  which  they  can 
actually  ventured  to  praise  and  exercise  a  wholesome  influence, 
advocate  Christian  missions  to  the  in  lessening  the  demand  for  cer- 
heathen,  which  were  once  held  by  tain  works.  If  this  result  can  be 
the  same  party  in  sovereign  con-  accomplished,  though  in  a  small 
tempt.  If  these  autocrats  of  lite-  degree,  they,  are  promoting  the 
rature,  these  sot-cttioiU  rulers  of  the  cause  of  truth.  * 
republic  of  letters,  were  forced  to  {To  be  caneUied  m  mtr  nett.j 
succumb    to    publTc  opinion,  in- 
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THE  MAN  OP  THE  WORLD.         —religion !— what  is  it  with  them 

but  a  name,  a  commodity,  a 
Who  is  he  ?  The  Scripture  tells  mere  decency,  a  convenient  thing 
me,  that  "  he  has  hb  portion  in    for  govprnin^  weak  and  supersti- 


this  life."  Ah!  it  is  a  portion 
suited  to  his  sordid  desires  !  He 
is  heir  to  a  great  estate ;  or  he 
<has  acquired  much  wealth  by  in- 
dustry, skill,  or  good  fortune. 
'*  The  rich  man's  wealth  is  his 
strong  city."  There  he  intrenches 
himself;  and,  defying  the  assaults 
of  poverty,  and  want,  and  afflic- 
tion, revels  in  his  heart's  lusts. 
"  Come,"  says  he,  "  I  will  fetch 
wine,  and  we  will  fill  ourselves 
with  strong  drink,  and  to-morrow 
shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much 
more  abundant.'*     Surveying  his 

gosaessions,  he  says,  **  Soul,  thou 
ast  much  goods  laid  -up  for  many 
years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry." 

But  while  this  man  of  the  world 
rapidly  consumes  his  portion  in 
riotous  living,  and  wearies  him- 
self in  pursuing  new  pleasures, 
another  takes  the  contrary  course 
of  in  tire  self-denial,  and  amasses 
a  vast  atore  of  wealth,  merely  for 
the  vanity  of  being  reputed  rich. 
Poor  slave!  what  a  drudgery 
hast  thou  willingly  undertaken ! 
•^to  heap  up  wealth  with  puch 
toil  and  care,  with  much  fear 
and  anxiety,   not   knowing  who 


tious  minds  ? 

Various,  indeed,  are  the  cha- 
racters, tastes,  and  dispositions  of 
the  men  of  the  world,  but  one  sees 
amidst  all  the  same  gravitating 
principle:  all,  alas!  are  in  the 
same  state  before  God,  and  one 
common  destiny  awaits  them. 
The  bloated,  ill-savoured  sen- 
sualist, the  haughty  man  of  rank, 
the  tyrant  in  power,  the  fawning 
sycophant,  the  tradesman-drudge, 
the  proud,  avaricious  minister  of 
religion,  the  trifling  coxcomb,  and 
the  gay , fluttering,  flirting  coquette, 
— all,  all  are  in  the  same  state  of 
condemnation.  They  may  be 
ridiculing,  consuming,  slandering, 
hating,  oppressing,  destroying 
each  other ;  or  they  may  be  lov- 
ing, praising,  flattering,  compli- 
menting each  other ;  it  is  all  one : 
they  are  condemned,  and  under 
sentence  of  death :  they  are  in 
prison  and  in  chains,  awaiting  a 
doleful  fate.    Too  often,  unhap- 

pHy, 

"  Tbpy  fancy  music  in  their  chaini. 
And  lo  forget  the  load.*' 

But  occasionally  they  have  some 
presentiment  of  their  dreadful  des- 


shall  scatter  it  abroad ; — starving    tiny.    The  remembrance  of  past 


thyself  to  enable  some  other  sin- 
ner to  destroy  his  soul  by  ex- 
cess! 

These  are  the  men  of  the  world, 
who  have  their  portion  m  this 
life.      Pitiable  beings  they  are. 


crimes  and  follies  visits  them  as 
a  dismal  spectre  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  conscience  clanks  in 
their  ears  the  chains  which  are 
to  bind  them  down  in  everlasting 
darkness  and  despair.     From  his 


for  their  state  is  wretched.  They  restless  pillow,  the  affrighted  world- 
are  '<  of  the  earth,'*  and  they  are  ling  starts,  seeking  the  light  of 
earthly ;  they  live  under  ground  day,  resolving  not  to  take  his  re- 
in darkness  and  confusion ;  they  pose  at  this  gloomy  hour,  but 
have  no  thought,  no  desire  beyond  that  henceforth  the  night  shall 
the  present  fife;  give  them  their  be  spent  in  revelling  and  mirth; 
heart's  desire  for  this  world,  and  and,  as  darkness,  and  silence,  and 
they  are  satisfied;  of  everything  solitude  are  too  favourable  for 
holy,  spiritual,  divine,  and  eternal,  reflection,  and  as  reflection  brings 
they  are  willingly  ignorant.  "God  alarm  and  horror,  so  he  will  not 
is  not  in  all  their  thoughts."  Pure  see  darkness  as  long  as  he  lives, 
and  undefiled  religtoii  they  hate :  whatever  he  may  be  obliged  to 
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do  when  he  learea   the   present 
world. 

And  in  this  really  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man  of  the  world  ? 
Is  he  often  wretched,  even  in  this 
life,  amidst  all  his  splendour  and 
luxury  ?  What  then  must  be  his 
misery,  when  he  shall  hare  lost 
all  to  which  his  carnal  heart  now 


Is  this  really  the  destiny  of  the 
man  of  the  world?  '  Can  it  be 
doubted  by  a  belieTer  in  tfa^  wofd 
of  God  ?  Then  treacle,  my  smI, 
at  the  thought  of  bein^  a  mao  of 
the  world  I  Be  content  to  **  snt- 
fer  affliction  with  the  people  pf 
God,"  and  to  **  bear  the  reproach 
of  Christ,"  rather    than  wish  to 


fondly  clings !     What  agony  of    enjoy  **  tAe  pleasures  o^  fm  for  a 

soul,  when  his  portion  is  wrenched 

from  his  hard  grasp  by  the  iron 

hand  of  death  I      Stripped  bare 

of   all  its  soft  delights,   robbed 

of  its  other  self-^tbe   pampered, 

idolized    partner    of    its     guilty 


season."  Hare  *'  respeot  to  the 
recompense  of  the  reward  P  Let 
me  **  live  by  faith  1"  O  my  God, 
my  Saviour!  preserre  me  from 
the  spirit  and  character  of  "  the 
men  of  the  world,  who  have  their 


Eleasures,  with  what  a  scream  of    portion  in  this  life  1"    Let  me  not 
error  will  it  be  dragged  down    look  on  them  with  eovy,  bnt  only 


the  dark  descent  to  the  burning 
lake  I  What  an  e3u;hange !  from 
a  bed  of  dowo,  and  every  enjoy- 
ment and  solace  that  art  and 
wealth  can  minister,  to  be  plunged 
into  a  sulphureous  gulf,  there  to 
roll  in  vain  contention  with  the 
fiery  billows,  without  hope  of 
mitigation  or  release  through  ever- 
lasting ages  I 


with  the  most  melting  pity;  wim 
the  most  earnest  concern ;  with  a 
burning  seal  for  their  ssivation, 
"  if,  peradventure,  God  may  give 
them  repentance  l*^  Let  my  por- 
tion be—*"  godliness  with  eon« 
tentment  l"— "  In  thy  fcvonr  Umto 
is  life,  and  thy  loving-kindness  is 
better  than  life." 

TuBOLOOvn. 
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XX XT- — He9»  Jan-    Edwards  to 
Jiev.  George  W^itefieid. 

Northampton,  is  New  England, 
Feb.  12,  1739-40. 
Rev.  Sir— My  request  to  you  is,  that 
in  your  intended  journey  through  New 
England  the  next  summer,  you  wouki 
he  pleased  to  visit  Northampton.  I  hope 
it  19  not  wholly  from  cpriosity  tliat  I 
desire  to  ^ee  and  hear  you  in  this  place ; 
but  I  appreliend,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  that  you  are  one  that  has  the 
blessing  of  heaven  attending  you  where- 
ever  you  go ;  and  I  have  a  great  desire, 
if  it  may  be  the  will  of  God,  that  such 
a  blestiilK  as  attends  your  wariare  and 
labours  may  descend  upon  this  town, 
and  roi^  enter  rains  own  house,  and 
that  I  may  receive  it  in  my  own  soul. 
Indeed,  I  am  fearful  whetlier  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  New  England, 
and  will  have  less  success  here  than  in 
other  places :  we  who  have  dwelt  in  a 


land  that  has  been  distingaidbed  with 
light,  and  have  long  enjojred  the  Gospel, 
and  have  been  glutted  with  it,  and  have 
despised  it,  are,  I  fear,  more  hardened 
than  most  of  those  places  where  you 
have  preached  hitherto.  Bat  yet  1  hope 
in  the  power  and  mercy  of  God  that 
has  appealed  to  iriumphant  ia  the  9ur- 
cess  of  your  labours  in  other  nlaoei, 
that  he  will  send  a  blessing  wita  you 
even  to  us,  though  we  are  unworthy  of 
it.  I  hope,  if  God  preserves  my  life, 
to  see  something  of  that  salvatioa  of 
God  in  New  England,  which  be  has 
now  begun,  in  a  benighted,  wieM» 
and  miaerabl*»  world  and  egt,  an4  in 
the  moBt  guiltv  of  all  nations.  It  has 
been  with  refreshment  of  soul  that  I 
have  heard  of  one  raised  up  in  the 
Church  of  England  to  revive  the  mys- 
terious, spiritual,  despised,  and  ex* 
ploded  doctrines  ol  the  Gospel,  wtA 
full  of  a  spirit  of  seal  for  -the  protfsP 
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tioD  of  reiil  Tital  piety,  whose  labours 
have  been  attendra  with  9iich  success. 
Blessed  be  God  that  hath  done  it! 
He  is  with  you,  and  helps  you,  and 
makes  the  weapons  of  your  warfare 
mighty.  We  see  that  God  is  faithful, 
and  never  will  fbrget  the  promises  that 
he  has  made  to  bis  church:  and  that 
he  .will  not  suffer  the  smoking  flax  to 
be  quenched,  even  when  the  floods 
seem  to  be  overwhelming  it ;  but  will 
'  revive  the  flame  again,  even  in  the  dark- 
est times.  I  hope  this  is  the  dawning 
of  a  day  of  God's  mighty  power  and 
glorious  grace  to  the  world  of  mankind. 
May  you  go  on.  Reverend  Sir,  and  may 
God  be  with  you  more  and  more  abun- 
dantly, that  the  work  of  God  may  be 
carried  on  by  a  blessing  on  your  labours 
stilly  with  that  swift  progress  that  it  has 
been  hitherto,  and  rise  to  a  greater 
height,  and  'extend  further  and  further, 
with  an  irresistible  power  bearing  down 
all  opposition  1  and  may  the  gates  of  hell 
never  be  able  to  prevail  against  you  1  and 
may  God  seud  forth  more  labourers 
into  his  harvest  of  a  like  spirit,  until 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  shall  shake,  and 
his  proud  empire  fall  throughout  the 
earth,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  ihat 
glorious  kingdom*  of  light,  holiness, 
peace,  and  love,  shall  be  established 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the 
other ! 

Give  my  love  to  Mr.  Seward  :  I  hope 
to  see  him  here  with  you .  I  believe  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  what  has  been 
beard  of  your  labours  and  success  has 
not  been  taken  notice  of  more  in  any 
place  in  New  England  than  here,  or 
received  with  fuller  credit.  I  hope, 
therefore,  if  we  have  opportunity,  we 
shall  hear  you  with  greater  attention. 
T.Se  way  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
through  Northampton,  is  but  little  fur- 
tlier  than  the  nearest  that  is;  and  I 
think  leads  through  as  populous  a  part 
of  the  country  as  any.  1  desire  that  you 
and  Mr.  Seward  would  come  directly 
to  my  house.  I  shall  account  it  a  great 
favour  and  smile  of  Providence  to  have 
opportunity  to  entertain  such  guests 
under  my  roof,  and  to  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  such  persons. 

I  fear  it  is  too  mucn  for  nie  to  desire 
a  particular  remembrance  in  your 
prayers,  when  I  consider  how  many 
thousands  do  doubtless  desire  it,  who 
can't  all  be  particularly  mentioned; 
and  I  am  far  from  thinking  myself 
worthy  to  be  distinguished.  But  pray, 
Sir,  let  your  heart  be  lifted  up  to  God 
lor  roe,  among  others,  that  God  would 
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bestow  much  of  that  blessed  spirit  on 
me  that  he  has  bestowed  on  you,  and 
make  me  also  an  instrument  of  his 
glory. 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Unworthy  to  be  called 
Your  fellow  labourer, 
Jonathan  Edwarss. 
To  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitefield. 
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XXXIV.— /?cr.  Henry  Venn,  of 
Huddersfieldf  to  Mr.  Jones. 

Huddersfiield,  March,  6th,  1770. 
My  dear  Son  in  the  Lord— Though 
it  is  nearly  two  months  since  I  received 
your  affectionate  letter,  which  gave  me 
much  pleasure,  I  have  been  every  week 
purposing  to  answer  it;  but  with-  a 
body  that  compels  me  to  use  much 
horse  exercise,  and  with  much  to  do, 
I  am  often  much  behind  band  in  paying 
my  epistolary  debts.  It  is  no  injury 
to  your  soul,  that  those  transporting 
joys  are  all  gone,  with  which  you  were 
filled  at  the  first  manifestation  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  at  your  first  entrance 
into  his  banqueting  house.  But  vou  do 
well  earnestly  to  intreat  for  that  devion* 
strati ve  evidence  which  makes  the  things 
of  time,  and  the  pleasures  of  sin,  appear 
the  one  very  mean,  and  the  other  very 
detestable.  I  would  have  you  take  as 
a  proof  how  much  you  need  more 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  that  you 
should  think  so  highly  of  me  as  you  do. 
You  seem  to  be  surprised  that,  in  my 
letter  to  your  brother,  I  should  mention 
the  sore  trials  I  feel  from  indwelling 
sin.  Alas  I  if  Paul  could  say,  **  I  am 
carnal,  sold  under  sin;"  carnal,  when 
measured  by  the  law  in  its  full  extent, 
sold  under  sin,  as  he  felt  its  vile  actings, 
enfeebling  him  in  the  ascension  o£  his 
soul,  and  in  the  exercise  of  perfect  love 
to  God  and  man.^-If  the  planter  of 
churches,  and  chief  of  the  apostles,  had 
abundant  reason  to  cry  out,  **  Oh, 
wretched  man  that  I  am>  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  this  body  of  sin  and 
death,''  what  words  can  set  forth  the 
state  of  my  soul.  Neither  place,  nor 
time  can  I  remember,  neither  judgment 
nor  mercy,  that  1  have  not  abused  ;  not 
a  day,  nor  an  hour,  can  I  bear  to  look 
back  upon,  and  say,  this  has  been  de- 
voted as  it  might.  Growth  in  grace  is 
the  mortification  of  self  love,  but  self 
love  is  not  promoted  by  a  discovery  of 
our  hideous  deformity ;  a  discovery 
which  stares  me  in  the  hce  just  as  the 
Prodigal's  unnatural  usage  of  bis  hcp 
SB 
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liDved  father,  ivhen  he  kneeled  down  and  feel  the  truth,  thai  neither  is  he 

before  him,  as  a  starring  beggar,  reduced  thai  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  4hat 

by  his  own  njrofligacy  to  tSiat  shameful  watereth,  bnt  God  who  gi?eth  the  in- 

Gondition.    These  discoveries  are  mueh  crease.    Every  one  receivetli  just  as  the 

to  be  prayed  for,  and  bv  reading  the  Lord  giveth.    We  aH  do  as  well  as  we 

scnptnresy  as  men  seek  tor  gold  in  a  can,  and  when  I  have  been  so  dry,  so 

mine,  you  will  obtain  them.  stupid,  and  so  heavy,  as  even  to  be  a 

There  is  no  good  character,   strictly  burden  to  myself  in  the  pulpit,  I  have 

speaking,  in  the  Bible,  but  that  one,  by  done  my  utmost  aa  well  as  in  times  of 

whom  all  die  righteous  are  justified.    In  greater  liberty. 

the  best  you  see  a  consciousness  of  great        But  the  main  question,  my  dear  Sir, 

depravity,  and  either  from  their  words  or  is  still  unanswered  in  vour  letter.    I 

actions,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  men  was  in  hopes  you  had  been  baptised ; 

of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  capable  you  know  that  the  liord  has  been  in 

of  doing  the  worst  of  things,  even  after  that  chapel  of  a  truth,  and  there  yoo 

such  love  had  been  manifested  to  them,  were  blessed.    As  yon  know  the  design 

and  such  deliverances  wrought  out  for  of  that  chapel,  and  that  God  has  won* 

them,  as  seem  to  render  it  almost  inera-  derfully  revived  his  work  in  our  So* 

dible  that  they  should  at  that  time  so  &1K  ciety   (the  church  of  England  as  it  is 

Noah,  soon  after  he  came  out  of  the  called),  I  would  have  you  join  us.    Lei 

ark;  Lot,  soon  after  he  was  delivered  do  superstitions,    and    opinions  about 

from  the  flames  of  Sodom ;  David,  after  smaller  matters  prevent  you  from  doing 

all  that  he  had  received ;  and  Solomon,  it    It  will  prove  a  blessing  to  yourself, 

though  God   appeared   to   him  in  a  and,  I  doubt  not,  a  blessinff  to  others, 

vision  of  the  nignt.    Grounded  on  this  For  my  own  part,  I  never  heard  such 

view,  all  boasting  is  exdoded,  all  self  comprehensive  spiritual   prayers   from 

complacence  in  its  first  risings  is  con«  any  man   in    puolic  worship.     Ever/ 

demned ;   the  Lord  alone  is  exalted,  man  has  a  form,  though  he  varies  the 

while   a   never  ceasing  and    absolute  phrases ;  such  is  the  poverty  of  man, 

dep«»dance  upon  him,  and  the  word  Uiat  not  one  in  a  thoasand  can  from  hie 

of  his  fidthfulness,  tfie  blood  of  his  oo-  own  heart  express  himself  in  words  and 

venant,  and  the  eternal  purposes  of  his  matter  nearly  the  same.    That  I  have 

own  adorable  will,  is  all  in  all.    The  no  bigotry  in  mv  attachment  and  pie- 

ptond  and  selfish  creature  dmb,  who  ference  to  our  church,  you  cannot  bul 

was  his  own  end  and  idol,  is  laid  low,  confess.    Indeed,  I  love  all  who  love 

and  prepared  for  that  world  where  every  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  ae 

thing  wall  be  seen  in  Ood,  and  the  my  brethren.    Bat  I  never  was  at  woi^ 

sight  of  self,  more  than  it  is  exactly  the  ship  with  a  coi^egation  of  dissenters, 

good  pleasure  of  God  to  make  it,  will  without  being  amazed    at  their  inde- 

be  lost  for  ever.    I  wish  you  had  always  votion,  so  that  were  a  painter  to  draw 

the  benefit  of  such  teaching  as  you  have  frcMa  the  life,  their  air,  their  attitude, 

from  dear  Mr.  Shirley;  but  in  the  want  and  their  behaviour,  no  one  would  know 

of  it,  and  under  the  preaching  of  less  that  they  were  a  people  worshipping 

able  niniaters,  you  will  find  a  blessing  God,  for  common  sense  tells  us  that  our 

if  yon  go  with  a  hungry  soul,  and  a  posture,  if  not  bending  the  knee,  should 

humble  heart.  There  are  some  preachers  be  that  of  self  abasement  and  deep  con* 

irhose    external    accomplishments   are  trition.    The  eves  should  be  shut,  and 

snch,  as  the  prophet  Eiekiel describes,  the fiice covered,  and  a  deejnsolemni^ 

they  are  like  a  tuneful  song  from  one  over  the  whole  assembly.    Thus  mucn 

"  who  has  a  pleasant  voice.    Many  are  for  our  particular  mode  of  worship.* 

attached  to  such  preaching,  and  not  to — ■ 

the  truths  they  preach.    But  our  hearers        •  Though  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 

ouffht  to  wrestle  with  God  for  us  on  the  Justice  of  Mr.  Venn's  reroarks,  on  the 

the  Sabbath-day ;  they  should  rise  early  V^^  style  and  manner  of  di8seDti|^ 

i^^^'^SrSr^bt  ^nL^iina::™*^^^?^ 

ter,  Nearness  of  ooncepUon,  forcible  ^^  y^  confessed  have,  loth  by  their 

words,  with  divme  teaching  and  power  ^^^  ^rf  postures,  done  v«ry  iitUe  to 

in  them.    And  I  am  persuaded  that  la  noomnend  the  praeliee  of  fite  prayer, 

this  way  of  preparing  for  public  wor.  ^  Htui^cal  fom,   however,   dees    noC 

ship  great  would  be  the  edification  of  Deeevarily  secure  a   inatwimi   manosr. 

the  people.  Tickell's  paper  in  the  Spectator  on  the 

I  would  always  desire  to  look  through  pnqper  reading  of  the  GomsMm  Pknyer 

the  instrument  to  the  hand  that  uses  it,  will  illustrate  this,  and  the  learned  •m- 
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I  hope  that  you  will  be  determined  to 
find  your  soul  grow  rich  towards  God* 
All  the  glories  of  Christ,  all  liberty  and 
consolation  are  only  to  be  found  in  them, 
who,  like  the  arrant  miser,  are  intent 
upon  eetting  more. 

God  does  indeed  dwell  with  men, 
and  there  is  a  knowledge  of  his  pre- 
«encey  peace,   power,  and   excellence, 

thor  of  *'  the  Book  of  the  Church,"  has 
long  ago  celebnCed — 

^-^The  Prayer  Chat  trembles  on  a  yawn 

to  Heaven ; 
And  this  Dean's  gape,  and  that  Dean's 

nasal  tone, 
And  Roman  rites  leti^n'd,  tfaongh  Roman 

faith  be  flown.—- Ed. 


I.Lol  leame^''  ^  971 

which  is  in  a  little  measure  paradise 
regained.  Plead,  therefore,  that  which 
you  have  received,  my  dear  friend,  as 
an  argument  to  expect  much,  much 
more.  Plead  what  you  are  in  yourself, 
in  order  to  prove  to  yourself  that  your 
unworthiness,  your  viieness,  can  be  no 
bar  to  the  communication  of  spiritual 
blessings,  since  when  you  were  an  enemy^ 
God  set  his  love  upon  you.  Wishing 
you  a  delightful,  diligent,  use  of  all  the 
means  of  grace,  a  fulness  of  fellowship 
with  Christ,  and  a  very  striking  and 
edifying  influence  in  your  daily  walk 
with  those  axouad  you, 

I  remain. 
Your  sincere  friend  in  Christ, 

Heney  Vei9k. 


POETRY. 
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««TH£N  SAID  I,  LO!  I  COME,"  Slc 

Sbb,  around  the  throne  of  God 
Myriads  of  bright  seraphs  stand  j 

ll^siting  for  the  awful  nod. 
Swill  lo  fly  at  his  comnwad. 

Vivid  flash  the  HghtningB  ronnd, 
Jnstioe  wates  the  flaming  sword ; 

Angel  bands,  in  awe  profound. 
Prostrate  fell  befen  their  Lord. 

Hark!  a  voice  in  thunder  rolls, 
*'  Who  horn  heav'n  to  earth  will  go, 

lliere  to  die  for  min'd  souls, 
Bearing  all  their  gidlt  and  woe  ? 

"  Man  has  broke  ny  high  command^ 
Man  in  God's  own  ims^  made  ; 

Leagued  with  devils  see  hun  stand. 
Sinking  fast  to  hell*s  dark  shade. 

<<  Who  my  burmng  wrath  will  bear. 
Due  to  man's  far-fellen  race ; 

Who  will  purchase  him  a  share 
Of  Jehovah's  sovereign  grace  ?" 

Not  a  voice  the  silence  breaks. 
Mute  are  all  the  heavenly  host  i 

Every  form  with  horror  quakes, 
At  a  whole  creation  lost. 

Bfichael,  in  celestial  arms. 
Stands  amas'd,  sftaid  to  speak  i 

He  who  smiled  aS  hdl's  alarms. 
Dares  not  here  for  glory  seek. 

Abdiel  only  feithfnl  found, 
'Midst  rebellloBS  legions  wide. 

Silent  hears  the  awftil  soood, 
Pean  to  brave  tii'  o'erwhelmiag  tide^ 

Hark  !  blasphemous  curses  rise 
From  the  earth — ^while  angels  weep, 

Jostice  bends,  with  flaming  eyes. 
Quick  to  dash  them  to  tiie  deep. 


<<  Stoy !  O  stmr  the  glittering  sword. 
Stay  *   'tis  God's  own  Son  that  calls, 

Lo  I  come  I  and  at  thy  word 
Leave  these  bright  celestial  walls. 

'*  I  for  man's  ofliBaoe  will  bleed, 
Sofler  pdn,  and  shame,  and  death, 

I  for  man  will  intercede 
With  my  latest  dying  breath." 

Justice  snules,  and  sheathes  her  sword, 
God  the  Lord  approves  it  welL 

Hosts  of  heav'n,  iHth  one  accord. 
Shouting,  shake  the  gates  of  hdl. 

Bamfifrd.  T.  S, 


**  AH,  THOU  ENGBOSSING 
WORLD !" 

Ah,  thou  engroestag  world ! 

When  shall  I  cease  from  thee  ? 
When  will  my  sf^t  win  an  hour. 

For  meditation  free  ? 

I  would  some  still  retreat, 
Where  lone  the  wood-dore  dwells. 

And  where  the  wild  bee  sings  aronnd 
Unspoliated  cells : 

Where  dreadless  feeds  the  deer, 

In  pastures  still  and  cool ; 
And  little,  save  a  faHIng  leaf. 

Disturbs  the  glassy  pool. 

There  wonld  I  sit,  and  think 
On  high  and  sacred  things ; 

And  bid  the  tone  of  holy  song 
Sound  ftnm  these  trembliag  strings. 

Ah,  thou  engrossing  world ! 

When  shall  I  ceare  tix»m  thee  ? 
When  will  my  spirit  win  an  hour. 

For  meditation  free ! 
Homerton,  James  Edmbsto.v. 

3  B  2 
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[July, 


"  HOME,  SWEET  HOME  V 

While  ihrougb  this  barren  wilderness  wearily  we  roam. 
How  sweet  to  cast  a  look  above,  and  tbiuk, — we*re  going  bomc ; — 
To  know  that  tbcre  the  trials  of  our  pilgrimage  shall  cease, 
And  all  the  waves  of  earthly  woe  be  hush'd  to  heavenly  peace. 

Homo,  sweet  home  ! 
Oh  for  that  Land  of  Rest  above  1 — our  own  eternal  Home  ! 

These  trees  are  not  the  trees  that  grow  in  beauty  by  the  side 
Of  that  bright  flood  whose  living  streams  thro'  sinless  regions  i^lide ; 
We  see  not  here  th'  immortal  fruit, — the  fadeless  flowers  that  bloom 
On  hills  of  light,  —in  vales  of  peace, — at  our  bright  Eden-home. 

Home,  &c 

The  tones  we  hear  are  not  the  tonea  of  mnaic  and  of  love, 
That  breathe  from  thousand  harps  the  son;?  of  endless  joy  above ; 
We  tread  in  haste  along  our  path,  with  trembling  and  with  fear. 
For  this  is  not  our  Home, — we*ve  no  continuing  city  here. 

Home,  &c. 

Oh  for  the  death  of  those  that  die  like  day-light  in  the  west, 
And  sink,  like  weary  waves  at  eve,  to  calm  untroubled  rest ; 
They  stand  before  their  Father's  face,  and,  tears  and  trembling  o'er, 
Redcem'd  and  wash'd,  they  dwell  at  Home,  and  shall  go  out  no  more. 

Home,  sweet  Home ! 
Oh  for  that  Land  of  Rest  above,— oar  own  eternal  Home  ! 

W.  S.  M. 


LINES  COMPOSED  AT  PERTH, 
AFTER  A  MOST  RESPLENDENT 
SUN-SET. 

Stay,  thou  orb  of  golden  flame. 
Nature  bewails  thy  hasty  set ; 

Woodlands  check  their  sweet  acclaim, 
Vested  in  shadowy  regret. 

'Twas  but  now  thy  earliest  streak 
Racked    the    Uuck  fell   of  midnight 
gloom  { 

And  thy  peering  disk  00  meek. 
Emerged  from  morning's  dewy  womb. 

Qnick,  too  quick,  thy  tow'ring  prime 
Declined  adown  the  heavenly  steep ; 

And  e'en  now  the  western  clime 
Beholds  thee  sinldng  in  the  deep. 

Fair  the  presage  of  thy  morn,. 

Rich  too  the  splendour  of  thy  noon ; 
Lovelier  tlnU  yet  still  adorn 

The   scene  where   thou   shalt 
toon. 

Mid  that  garniture  of  cloud. 

And  treases  of  reflected  fire, 
Glitter,  as  with  Memphian  shrond, 

Consume,  as  laid  on  Indian  pyre. 

linger !  sore  thy  glorious  worth 
Wat  never  fdt  until  wtthdrswn ; 

And  the  lonely  darkling  earth. 
Sighs  for  the  coming  of  the  dawn. 


Ah,  too  soon  the  Christian  dies. 
The  mom  serene,  meridian  bright ; 

Evening  calm,  too  rapid  flies. 
And  palls  us  in  too  early  night. 

Yet  that  tranqail  dying  hour. 
Far  grander  is  than  stronger  day  2 

Sweetest  is  its  latest  power. 
And  purest  is  its  faintest  ray. 

Snn  !  go  down,  to  rise  again ; 

Christian !  depart,  to  enter  bliss : 
Mine  be  itt  glad  morrow's  leigu, 

O  may  my  last  end  be  like  hU ! 
jj^g^  R.  W.  H. 

FUTURE  REWARDS. 

Tor  he  i$  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
lin>g.~Luke  zz.  38. 

Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam's  loins. 

Who  walk'd  with  pions  care, 
**  Was  not ;" — and  now  in  glory  shines, 

By  God  translated  there. 

Elijah,  in  a  later  day. 

Had  Israel's  chariot  given. 
Which  rapt  his  willing  soul  away 

With  whurlwind  into  heaven. 
Once  MosBS  beard  a  voice  record, 

(The  bnming  bnsb  when  near,) 
"  I'm  Abraham's,  Isaac's,  Jacob's  God," 

And  bid  his  face  for  fear. 

Thence,  with  authority,  the  Lord 

To  cavilling  Hebrtwt  said, 
God  owns  the  living  ;^maric  tlie  word,— 

The  LiviNG^not  the  dead.  J.  S. 
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THE   MODERN    PKOPHETS. 

Art.  I. — Dialogues  mi  Prophecy, 
Parts  I.  IL  III.  (to  be  conti- 
nued.) Nisbet.  25.  Gd,  each 
part. 

Art.  ir.— TAc  Coming  of  Mes-^ 
siah  in,  Glory  and  Majesty.  By 
Juan  Josafat  Ben  Ezra,  a  con* 
verted  Jew.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish,  with  a  preliminary 
Discourse.  By  the  Reo.  Edward 
Irving,  A.M.  2  vols.  Ovo.  21a. 
Secley  and  Son. 

Art.  III.— TAe  Jew,  tlie  Master- 
Key  to  the  Apocalypse,  in  An- 
swer to  Mr,  Frere's  "  General 
Structure,"  and  tfie  Dissertations 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  and 
other  Commentators.  By  John 
Ag.  Brown.  8yo.  ds.  Hatchard 
and  Son. 

The  Christian  public  will,  per- 
haps, imagine  that  the  title  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article  is  used 
in  burlesque.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  show,  for  our 
own  justification,  as  well  as  for 
the  due  "  trial  of  the  spirits*' 
upon  their  own  assumption,  that 
they  claim  to  be  received  as  the 
prophets  of  the  age.  The  following 
brief  extract  will  exhibit  in  li- 
mine their  pretensions,  and  enable 
our  readers  to  judge,  after  some 
specimens  have  been  presented, 
whether  the  individuals  concerned 
are  likely  to  obtain  a  place  in 
**  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  pro- 
phets." 

"  Anaitanut.-^^oi  only  before  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Levitical  priesthood  was 
the  bead  of  every  family  a  priest  in  his 
own  house  ;  but  jti  subsequent  times  God 
has  been  pleased  to  honour  laymen  by 
being  his  prophets.  Joshua,  David,  Solo- 
mon, Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  many  others 
might  be  mentioned,  and  in  these  latter 
days.  Sir  f.  Newton,  Mede,  Cunninghame, 
Frerc,  Bayford,  Brown,  Tilloch,  &!c.  have 
been  blessed  in  having  their  minds  enligh- 


tened in  the  prophetic  parts  of  tlic  Holy 
Scripture.  That  this  is  a  very  distin- 
guished honour,  mny  be  learned  from 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  whore  the  apostle  places  the 
understanding  of  prophecies  as  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  Christian  church.*' — 
Dialogues,  p.  68. 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  tolerably 
bold  for  men  who  can  neither  work 
miracles,  nor  speak  with  tongues, 
nor  lay  claim  to  any  of  the  specific 
characteristics  of  any  one  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  whom 
they  have  named.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  AnastasiuSf  whoever  he 
was,  did  not  include  his  own  name 
in  the  above  list,  but  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  that  the  little  jim/a, 
whose  dialogues  are  now  sent  forth 
to  enlighten  the  age,  intend  the 
reader  to  include  them  as  a  whole, 
as  throughout  this  work  they  as- 
sume, or  are  made  to  assume,  an  air 
of  superior  discrimination,  a  dog- 
matical determination  of  the  sense 
of  prophecy,  and  a  tone  of  haughty 
vituperation  of  their  more  cau- 
tious brethren,  which  plainly  savs 
"  We  have  the  spirit  of  Godf." 
According  to  Anastasius,  who  ap- 

f»ears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
eaders  in  this  conference,  all  the 
individuals  named,  and,  we  sup- 
pose, others  not  named,  hold  the 
rank  second  only  to  Apostles,  dig- 
nified by  St.  Paul  with  the  title 
of  prophets.  Now  without  in- 
quiring here  whether  the  term 
irpoftjrag,  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  signifies 
that  quality  or  office  to  which  these 
moderns  lay  claim,  we  merely  ob- 
serve that  the  spirit  of  God  cannot 
lead  men  to  give  diverse  interpre- 
tations. The  spirit  of  prophecy 
must  be  uniform,  and  agree  not 
merely  in  the  matter  of  all  pre- 
dictions, but  in  all  explanatioqs 
and  applications.  There  is,  how- 
ever, such  a  diversity  of  statement 
among  the  interpreters  of  prophecy , 
that  we    think  it    impossible    to 
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admit  the  claims  of  the  whole 
body.  They  stulUfy  one  another. 
And  what  IS  to  be  said?  The  onlv 
resource  of  a  sober  and  modest 
judgment  is  to  hold  them  all  at 
bay  with  this  answer,  show  me  a 
nnraculous  proof  of  inspiration, 

f    i  *'"  ?*'*'*'«  to  the  opinion 
of    that    mdividual;     othe?wise" 
allow  me  to  wait  till  evnts  con- 
firm your  interpretation,  and  then 
1  will  admit  the  justness  of  vour 
opinion.   But  as  things  now  stind. 
1  can  see  no  ground  for  faith  in 
the  one  or  m  the  other,  because  I 
cannot  be  assured  of  an  infallible 
interpretation.    It  is  possible  each 
may  be  partially  true,  or  all  may 
be  totally  wrong  in  the  views  yon 
have  propounded ;   and  as  I  can 
have  no  security  that  you  possess, 
«Aer  apart  or  together,  any  other 
than    merely    human     aids    and 
human  guides,  and  as  you  cannot 
honestly  pretend  to  possess  any 
Tantage  ground  above  all  othelr 
Christians,  I  cannot  consent  to 

SmJf  ■  ""•'  "'~^»  ordinary 
S^**'*  "Pwitors  of  the  word  <rf 

^^V  *^*"'  ""y  *""^e  paid  mor« 
S!"h!"  *^  *•  proph^ies,  yo^ 
«ay  have  read  more  books  tibon 

*«di!!  V^^  "**'*  comprehensive 
Judgment  than  others ;  'still  these 

^„  . ''J""*"  instruments;  do 
JJ  preclude  the  possibility  of  mfs- 
lavV«  1?^°?' fl^ternination;    and 

JSrch     T  /"•  *«  '■''•*  «f  the 

heM  ti^\u  *''*  'Mgnage  to  be 
all  th?n„L  "^^  genUemen,  and 

they  beC'^Cll''  **»  ^'"'^'^ 
BDon  ««  rf*    •  "*  ^«n  we  enter 

ffi  I.K   ^^•"""'ation  of  their  ac- 

faS  tt'Tr*  7"  "^x  •'•- 


-  ^ork$  OH  Propkeey.  [Jtly, 

as  wise  aod  good,  as  estimable  aod 
useful,  as  laborious  and  spiritual 
in  their  day,  have  uuderUken  the 
same  work,  and  have  given  forth 
their  interpretations  of  unfulfilled 
prophecy  with  at  least  equal,  oot 
to  say  superior,  claims  on  public 
attention;     but  time  has  proved 
them   little    better    than   shrewd 
guesses  or  castles  in  the  air.  That 
some  prophecies  have  served  the 
purpose  of  anticipation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  but  these  have  gene- 
rally been  when  individual  benefit 
iras  intended,  and  we  do  not  at 
present  recollect  any  purely  human 
attempts,    sanctioned    by    Holy 
Scripture,  in  the  whole  history  of 
prophecy,  to  decypher  and  antici- 
pate the  unfulfilled  portion^    The 
application  of  prophecy  has  some- 
times been  pointed  out,  but  then  it 
has  been  by  an  infallible  hand; 
and  we  do  not  recollect  a  single 
instance  in  Scripture  of  that  class 
of    interpretation    to    which    the 
works  before  us  belong.    We  con- 
sider them,  in  ererj  sense,  purely 
buman  judgments,  and  shall  treat 
them  as  such,  notwithstanding  the 
affectionate  respect  we  eotertaio 
for  some  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  them.    It  appears  to  us 
then,   that  these    gentlemen  are 
most  offensively  presumptuous  in 
classing  Sir  I.  Newton,    Mede, 
Frere,  and  many  living  authors, 
with  Joshua,  David,  and  Daniel. 
The  passage  we  have  extracted 
from  p.  68,  is,  in  our  opinion,  little 
short  o{  blasphemy :  it  deserves  the 
softer  term  of  fanaticism  only  be- 
cause it  is  not  an  intentional  insult 
to    the    Divine  Spirit.      Joshua, 
David,    Daniel,     and    the  other 
Scripture  authors,  had,  and  proved 
that  thejr  had,  the  spirit  of  God,  in 
the  original  delivery  of  distinct 
and  numerous  prophecies.     The 
Messieurs  named  have  done  no- 
thing more  than  attempt  to  decy- 
pber  the  prophetic  page,  and  that 
oy    the    mere   light   of    humaa 


iotelligence,     accompanied  •  with 
glaring   proofs    of    error;     and 
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yel  we  are  now  required  to 
class  them  as  partakers  with 
Joshua,  Daniel,  and  Isaiah  in  the 
high  office  of  prophets;  and  St. 
Paul  shall  he  quoted  to  sustain 
their  claim  I  There  needs  no 
clearer  proof  of  the  incompeteocy 
of  the  men  to  fuliU  even  tne  ordi- 
nary office  of  biblical  critics,  than 
the  application,  or  rather  gross 
misapplicatioo,  of  I  Cor.  xii.  28. 
They  represent  the  Apostle  as 
there  using  the  term  pm^iAelf,  for 
the  UHderstamding  of  prophecy. 
But  what  right  or  reason  can  they 
show  for  this  restriction?  Were 
there  not,  in  the  early  Christian 
church,  persons  who  possessed 
the  gift  of  prophecy  as  really  as 
Daniel  and  Isaiah;  that  is,  who 
delivered  original  prophecu.  Was 
the  gift  of  Agabus,  and  of  the 
four  daughters  of  Philip  the 
Evangelist,  a  mere  interpretation 
of  prophecy?  The  distinguished 
gift  referred  to  by  Paul,  as  second 
only  4o  the  apostolic  rank,  must 
have  been  either  what  is  usually 
understood  by  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
or  the  inspired  interpretation 
and  application  of  prophecy,  a 
gift  possessed  by  the  Apostles, 
and  largely  used  in  their  contro- 
versies with  the  Jews.  But  if  the 
term  prophets  meant,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  either  of  these  gifts,  or 
both  of  them  united,  it  is  demon- 
strable that  no  modern  expositor 
can  soberly  lay  claim  to  the  office, 
for  no  one  can  reasonably  expect 
the  church  to  receive  his  lucu- 
brations in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  human  fallibility. 

We  are  less  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  different  systems  oi  our 
prophesying  friends,  than  to  try 
the  spirit  which  pervades  their 
writings.  Their  interpretations 
and  theories  are  harmless  enough. 
Time  will  give  the  best  answer  to 
them ;  but  there  is  a  spirit  per- 
vading their  reasonings  and  war- 
nings, and  there  are  occasional 
sentiments  thrown  out  that  cannot 
but  bo  iiyurious.  The  prophesy- 
ings,  if  they  come  true,  will  be  of 
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little  value,  for  time  would  have 
confirmed  and  elucidated  the  pro- 
phetic pages  of  inspiration  just  as 
clearly  if  not  a  sentence  of  all 
these  learned  dissertations,  or  of 
any  other  uninspired  authors,  had 
ever  been  written ;  and  all  the 
same  great  ends  of  prophecy 
would  have  been  answered.  But 
the  contempt  for  Christian  bre^ 
thren,  the  perversion  of  ministerial 
energies,  the  querulousuess  against 
benevolent  institutions,  and  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  line  of 
Christian  usefulness,  by  appli- 
cation of  unfulfilled  prophecy, 
cannot  fail  to  effect  extensive  mis- 
chiefs in  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  ••  Dialogues''  are  the  con- 
versations of  several  individuals, 
lay  and  clerical,  who  met  last 
year  at  Mr.  Drummond's  house 
at  Albury  Park,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  a  variety  of  leading 
questions  upon  prophecy.  Mr. 
Irving  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  prophetic  synod  in  his  Pre- 
liminary Discourse  to  Ben-£zra. 

<<  There  «rote,  in  the  beginiuDg  of  last 
summer,  amongst  certain  stndents  of  pro* 
pbecy  in  London,  a  desire  to  compare  their 
▼ieiro,  with  respect  to  the  prospects  of 
the  church  at  this  present  crisis ;  and  we 
held  meetings  during  the  summer,  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  could  find  opportunity. 
When  one  of  our  number,  well  knpwn  for 
bis  princely  munificence,  thought  well  to 
inrtte  by  special  letter  all  the  men,  both 
ministers  and  laymen,  of  any  orthodox 
communion,  whom  he  knew  or  could  as- 
certain to  be  interested  in  prophetic 
studies,  that  they  should  assemble  at  bis 
house  of  Albury  Park,  in  Surrev,  on  the 
first  day  of  Adrent,  that  we  might  deli- 
berate for  a  full  week  upon  the  great  pro- 
pbetie  questions  which  do  at  present  most 
instantly  concern  Christendom.  In  an- 
swer to  this  honourable  summons,  there 
assembled  about  twenty  men  of  erery 
rank,  and  church,  and  orthodox  com- 
munion in  these  realms.  And,  in  honour 
of  our  floeeting,  God  so  ordered  it,  that 
Joseph  Wolff,  the  Jewish  Missionary,  a 
son  of  Abraham  and  brother  of  our  Lord, 
both  according  to  the  flesh,  and  according 
to  faith,  should  also  be  of  the  number. 
And  here  for  eight  days,  under  tlie  roof 
of  Henry  Drummoud,  Esq.  the  present 
High  Sheriff  of  the  County,  and  under  the 
moderation  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neile,  the 
Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Albury,  we  spent 
six  fall  days  in  dose  and  laborious  cxamt- 
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nation  of  the,  Scriptnres,  upon  tliese  six 
f  rest  beads  of  doctrine :    First,  Tbe  doc- 
trine of  Holy  Scripture  concerning  tbe 
times  of  tbe  Gentiles.      Secondly,  The 
duties  of  Christian  ministers  and  people, 
growing  out  thereof  towaids  ttie  Gentile 
churches*     Thirdly,    The  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  present  and  future  condition 
of    the    Jews.      PourUily,    The    duties 
growing  out  of   the  same   towards  the 
Jews.    Fifthly,  The  system  of  the  pro- 
phetic  visions   and  numbers    of  Daniel 
and  the  Apocalypse.    Sixthly,  Tbe  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  concerning  the  future  advent 
of  the  Lord.    And  Lastly,  The  duties  to 
the  church  and  the  world  arising  out  of 
tbe  same.    Now  these  are  points  on  which 
men  are  supposed  to  be  wholly  at  sea, 
without  chart,  course,  or  polar  star ;  and 
St  is  the  common  rebuke  of  tbe  students 
of  prophecy,  that  no  two  of  them  are 
agreed  on  anyone  matter:   and  therefore 
the  thing  which  I  am  about  to  say,  will 
appear  the  more  wonderful ;   that  though 
we  were  for  tbe  most  part  strangers  to  one 
another,  of  different  churches  and  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  under  no  influence  of 
one  another,  we  were  so  overruled  by  tbe 
one  spirit  of  truth  and  love,  as  to  have 
found  our  way  to  harmony  and  coincidence 
in  tbe  main  points  of  all  these  questions* 
We  believed  in  eooimon  that  the  present 
form  of  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  was 
for  a  time  commensnrate  with  the  tiroes 
of   tbe  Gentiles,  which  again  are  com- 
mensnrate with  tbe  period  of  Jerusalem's 
being  th>dden  under  foot,  and  of  the  Jews' 
dispersion ;    that  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  would  introduce  altogether  a  new 
era  into  tbe  church  and  tbe  world,  which 
might  be  called  tbe  universal  dispensation 
of  tbe  benefits  of  Cfarist*s  death,  while 
this  is  tbe  dispensation  tc»  tbe  church  only, 
which   is/rto  compared   with  the  whole. 
That  tbe  conclnsion  of  the  latter  in  great 
judgments,  and  the  commencement  of  tbe 
former  in  great  mercies,  was  hard  at  band, 
yea  even  at  tbe  very  door ;  all  being  agreed 
that  tbe  1,260  and  1,290  days  of  Daniel 
were  accomplbbed,  and  tbe  remaining  45 
begun,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
blessedness  will   be  fully  arrived.     And 
that   during  this  judgment,  which  may 
open  upon  ns  any  day,  we  are  to  look  for 
the  second  advent  of  tbe  Lord  in  person, 
to  raise  the  dead  bodies  of  his  saints,  and 
with  them  to  reign  upon  the  earth.    All 
agreeing  that  in  tbe  view  of  these  things, 
there  was  required  of  us  tbe  greatest  vigi- 
lance at  owr  several  posts,  and  the  most 
fearless  constancv  in  affectionately  warning 
and  preaching  righteousness  to  all ;    ac- 
cording as  they  are  admonished  by  our 
Lord  in  tbe  sixth  vial,  under  which  it  was 
the  universal  opinion  we  are  now  living, 
ready  for  the  last  great  and  concluding 
vial  of  wratb."~pp.  clzuviii— cxc. 

With  all  this  we  have  no  fault 
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to  find.  Had  tbe  opinions  can- 
vassed and  agreed  to  at  this  meet- 
ing, been  fairly  argued  and  com- 
pared with  other  conflicting  opi- 
nions; had  any  thing  like  a  fair 
estimate  been  formed  at  Albury 
Park  of  the  labours  of  other  op- 
posing commentators  and  critics 
of  prophetic  fame,  and  after  an 
impartial  review  of  the  different, 
theories,  had  a  modest  and  candid 
appeal  been  made  on  behalf  of 
the  approved  theory,  without  any 
attempts,  however,  to  make  the 
speculative  views  of  prophecy  the 
clue  to  discover  the  path  of  Chris- 
tian duty,  we  should  then  have 
hilled  with  delight  the  results  of 
the  Mederunt,  But  what  will  the 
reader  say  to  the  following  extra- 
vagances. 

«  Tims  Christ  the  Mediator  is  left  out 
of  the  means,  and  the  means  are  looked 
to  without  the  Mediator,  and  Christ  is 
dethroned  from  his  mediatorial  throne; 
wliereas  no  mean  is  a  mean  of  grace,  with- 
out the  hoDour  of  it  being  referred  to 
Christ  tbe  Alediator.  Hence  thc^  have 
no  object  on  which  to  roll  tbe  honour  of 
success,  and  therefore  they  divide  it 
amongst  one  anotlicr;  the  Hible  Society 
complioienty  the  Missionary  Society ;  tliis 
compliments  tiie  Bartiett*s  Buildings  So- 
ciety, and  each  says  of  itself,  *  by  the 
strength  of  my  hand  hare  I  done  it,  and 
by  my  wisdom,  for  I  am  prudent;  and 
my  hand  hath  formed  as  a  nest  the  riches 
of  the  people  ;  and  as  one  gathereth  ens 
that  are  left,  have  1  gathered  all  the  earth, 
and  there  was  none  that  moved  tbe  wing, 
or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped/  "— p»  55. 

**  The  errors  into  which  the  church  has 
at  present  fallen  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads.  1st,  That  there  arc  to  be  no 
judgments  at  the  period  when  the  times  of 
tbe  Gentiles  are  said  to  be  fulfilled.  2d. 
That  a  period  of  great  blessedness  is  about 
to  be  brought  in  immediately.  3d.  That 
tbe  millennial  state  is  to  l>e  brought  about 
by  natural  means ;  such  as  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  commerce,  peace,  civiliza- 
tion, improved  views  of  political  justice, 
jurisprudence,  political  economy,  arts,  &c. 
&c.  From  these  three  errors  .have  arisen 
three  kinds  of  evil  fruits,  from  the  first  a 
total  misapprehension  of  the  actual  state* 
of  Christendom  ;  and  from  not  percelriog 
that  it  is  ripe  for  judgments,  there  is  no 
union  in  the  church  respecting  its  hopes 
and  fears.  From  the  second  error,  namely, 
that  there  arc  to  be  great  blessings  ei- 
pectcd  immediately,  there  arises  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  favour  which  God  is 
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ahewlog  to  the  charcfa.  This  Is  th«  lend- 
ing' error  of  all  oor  Bible  and  Mistlonmry 
Societies,  &c.  TU»  !i  iha  secret  of  all 
that  ezpedif^ocy  work  whidii  is  so  pre- 
valent, so  Invishly  applauded,  in  these 
societies,  although  so  contrary  to  all  godly 
■impKcity,  honesty,  and  scriptoral  in] one* 
lioB.*'^p.  54. 

«•  PkitmiHka,-^Do  you  also,  AriMo,  agree 
with  our  brother  Anattttsuu  lo  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Jews*  and  Coatineatal  So- 
cieties ? 

"  ilriffo.-— Most  assuredly  I  do,  and  if  I 
Inife  any  hope  derived  from  Scriptare, 
that  Eogland  will  fare  better  than  the 
other  toes  of  the  image,  when  the  stone 
begins  to  smite  (hem,  as  indeed  it  set ms 
nlrendy  to  have  begun,  it  is  on  aecotmt 
oC  her  being*  made  the  witness  to  the  Jews 
and  to  Babylon."— p.  117. 

The  CoBtineDtal  and  the  Jews 
Society  are  represented  as  "  un- 
dueatioDably  the  great  duties  of 
the  Christian  Church  at  the  pre- 
sent time." — '*  There  cannot  be  a 
more  important  duty  than  to  en- 
courage the  mission  of  WoMT.  He 
eeeiDs  to  be  the  very  embodying 
of  the  heoM  ideal  of  a  missionary, 
whteh  was  supposed  to  be  the 
creation  of  Mr.  Irving's  ima^na- 
tioiiy  in  the  sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety/*— **  I  neHrer  heard  this  word 
(Prndmue)  made  use  of  at  any 
of  the  meetings,  nor  in  the  com- 
uittees,  but  to  express  one  of  two 
ideas;  either  the  withholding  of 
tome  portum  of  diwrne  truth,  or  the 
tmmmg  the  profession  of  it  into  a 
source  of  proiif 

"Then  ss  the  religions  societies  are 
trying  to  bring  about  a  millenninm  with- 
out a  peraenal  coming  of  Christ,  so  are 
the  philosophers  and  radicals  trying  to 
bring  about  a  perfect  state  of  rule  and 
government  1>croro  Christ  comes  to  set  up 
his  kingdom,  f  n  the  same  way  the  whole 
doctrine  of  toleration,  as  now  generally 
broached,  is  off  its  hinges,  and  is  nothing 
bot  a  fruitless  attempt  to  make  Satan 
harmless,  and  to  bind  him  before  his 
ilflie/'  —  <<  llie  British  constitution  hss 
become  Hke  the  brsten  serpent ;  as  it  wss 
Christy  in  the  serpent,  which  healed  the 
bitten  Israelites,  so  it  was  Christ  in  the 
British  cons^titntion,  who  was  preached 
at  the  Reformation,  which  preserved  the 
Engiisb  people.  But  now  Christ  is  left 
out  and  fbrigotten,  and  the  constitution 
without  him  is  become  tlie  object  of  idola- 
try, from  'Panam&  to   KamschBtka,  and 
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Which  the  Lord  will  break  and  bmise  to 
powder." — *'  Indeed,  Che  chnreh  Is  so  f^U 
Df  prejudice  ttpoD  the  snbject  of  tlie  aeeond 
coming  of  our  Lord,  that  it -would  be 
more  easy  to  convince  a  bench  of  inlUel% 
than  a  bench  of  modern  dirines,  that  sues 
was  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Bibl<. 
Bot  I  am  perfectly  assnted^  that  to  preach 
the  folfilniQnt  of  prophecy,  and  the  speedy 
coming  of  Christ  in  glory  to  set  nn  his 
kingdom  in  the  earth,  is  the  only  suoject 
Wliich  can  arrest  the  tide  of  infidelity, 
or  call  in  iften  of  the  present  day  to  tne 
fold  of  Christ."-i-|i.  252. 

The  preliminary  dissertation  to 
Ben  .Ezra»  which  extends  to  about 
200  closely  printed  pages,  con- 
tains still  stronger  complaints  and 
jprognostications  against  the  Chris- 
tian church  for  not  adopting  the 
doctrines  of  the  Millenarians;  and 
Mr.  Irving,  simple  man,  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  translate  from 
Spanish,  and  even  to  learn  the 
Spanish  language  for  the  sake  of 
translating  the  work  of  a  learned 
Catholic,  for  the  purpose  of  proT- 
ing,  in  detail,  the  views  of  himself 
and  friends.  To  this  we  would 
not  for  a  moment  object ;  and 
though  the  parties  bring  forward 
little  that  is  new,  we  could  have 
read  their  productions  with  plea- 
sure, had  they  not  all  erred,  both, 
in  making  the  adoption  of  their 
interpretation  a  matter  of  sacred 
duty,  and  in  insisting  that  to  deny 
the  Millenarian  scheme  is  to  deny 
the  glory  of  God,  and  prove  our- 
selves wanting  in  faith.  These 
worthy  men  are  simple  enough  to 
expect  that  the  whole  Christian 
church  is  to  swallow  their  specu- 
lations about  the  personal  reign 
of  Christ,  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Jerusalem,  and  various  other 
crudities  of  merely  human  autho- 
rity ;  and  what  is  still  more  extra- 
vagant and  fanatical,  the  whole 
church  is  threatened  with  God*s 
judgment  for  its  disbelief  of  these 
doctrines,  and  all  efforts,  and  all 
institutions,  and  all  agents,  who 
are  not  confidently  looking  for 
the  personal  appearance  of  the 
Saviour,  are  denounced,  and  told 
they  arc  blind  and  destitute  of  faith, 
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and  are  but  labouring  in  the  fire. 
Now  this  is  too  much  to  swallow.  ^ 
Mr.  Irving,  and  Mr.  Frere,  and 
Mr.  Drummond,  &c.  are  doubtless 
very   worthy,  very   zealous,  and 
very  well-meaning  advocates   of 
Christianity ;  but  has  not  the  great 
head  of  the  church  a  multitude  of 
men  as  devoted  and  as  devotional : 
men,  whose  zeal  and  services  in 
the    cause    of   Christianity    dave 
been   honoured  with  at  least  as 
large  a  share  of  the  divine  sanc- 
tion, and  who  are  satisfied,  after 
the  most  careful  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures, '  that  no  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  is  to  be  looked 
for,    and   that  though  judgments 
may  be  expected,  yet  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  revival,  and 
a  great  extension,  of  Christianity ; 
and  that  the  command  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,  marks  out 
the  specific  duty  of  the  church  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  its  ability,  without 
any  distinction  of  Jew  or  Gentile. 
That  is  indeed  a  singular  line  of  ar- 
gument, which  would  make  a  very 
questionable    delineation    of    the 
prophetic  hieroglyphics   the    rule 
for  Christian  exertion,  and  which 
would  even  call  off  that  measure 
of  zeal  which  is  at  present  so  suc- 
cessfully directed  to  the  Gentile 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  concen- 
trating   it    upon  the  Continental 
Society  and  the  Jews.    These  may 
be    both    very    excellent   institu- 
tions, but  the  proportion  of  success 
which  has  attended  their  labours 
is  not  to  be  compared  for  a  mo- 
ment with  what  has  been  effected 
<by  exertions  in   other  directions. 
This  importance,  we   would   not 
say  is   magnified  too   much,  be- 
cause any  society  that    has    the 
promotion  of  spiritual  religion  for 
Its  object,   cannot  be  too  much 
magnified ;  but  invidious  distinc- 
tion is  given  to  them,  adventitious 
and  false  importance  is  added  to 
them,  derivea  not  from  the  legiti- 
mate and  general  principle  of  the 
duty  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  every 
possible  way,  but  from  the  parti- 
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cular  interpretations  adopted  by 
these  authors  of  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy.   So  that  the  duty,  instead 
of  being  placed,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
on  the  clear  and  unquestionable 
commands  of  the  Saviour,  instead 
of  being  laid  on  the  simple  and 
universally  intelligible  basis  of  all 
Christian  duty,  is  made  to  result 
from  a  specific  interpretation,  a 
peculiarity  of  view,  which  a  few 
authors  have  taken,  and  which  is 
substituted  for    that  enlargement 
of  vision,  which  St.  Paul  exer- 
cised, when  he  said,  "  There  ia 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circum- 
cision nor  uncircumcbiqn,  barba- 
rian nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free, 
&c.  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all." 
Why  then  should  the  labours  of 
societies,  which  the  Lord  has  evi* 
dentiy  honoured,  be  depreciated  ? 
Why  should  some  slight  failings 
and  errors  in  the  administration  be 
sounded  through  the  land  by  pro- 
fessed friends  ?  Why  should  those 
means,  hitherto  employed  so  suc- 
cessfully, be  branded  with*  odious 
names  of  worldly  prudence,  mam" 
mom  resovreef,  and  ielfimwntamee, 
and  all  the  other  unkindly  names 
applied  to  them  by  Messrs.  Irving 
and  Co.  7  Why  should  the  Chris- 
tian church  be  required  to  believe 
implicitly    in    any    interpretation 
of    unfulfilled     prophecy,     when 
Messrs.  Faber  and  Cunningfhame, 
men  distinguished  alike. for  piety 
and  learning,  have  been  battling 
these  twenty  years  for   their  re- 
spective theories,  and  have  both 
been    proved    erroneous    in   their 
calculations,    by    the    events    of 
Providence  ?  The  result  to  which 
the  sober  part   of   the  Christian 
church   has   come   is  this; — that 
prophecy  will  not  be  anticipated 
— tvas  not  written  *to  be  applied, 
but  believed,  till  the  time  of  its 
fulfilment.     As  to  the  study   of 
the  prophecies,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  modest  and  limited 
argument  upon  them ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  condiicted  altogether  upon 
sounder    and    broader    principles 
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dian  appear  to  have  been  adopted 
in  the  recent  discussions.  The 
whole  style  and  system  of  these 
diaipgues  appear  tons  defectire 
and  unsounu.  Scriptures  are  ap- 
plied to  the  theory  of  these  authors 
in  a  laxity  of  interpretation ,  which 
cannot  be  Tindicated.  The  task 
of  exposing  the  critical  mistakes 
contained  in  these  works  would 
be  Herculean,  for,  in  our  opinion, 
the  whole  is  a  tissue  of  misappli- 
cation and  special  pleading.  Mr. 
Irving's  long  and  most  ponderous 
dbcourse  is  as  complete  an  agere 
mkii  as  ever  came  under  our  no- 
tice. It  is  declamatory  and  loose 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  dbplays 
a  total  incapacity  for  argumenta^ 
tion,  and  an  entire  absence  of  all 
that  coolness  and  discrimination 
of  judgment  which  could  alone 
cairy  our  convictions  to  the  end 
at  which  the  author  aims.  The 
work  of  Ben  Ezra,  which  Mr. 
Irving  has  translated,  has  far 
higher  pretensions  as  to  reasoning 
than  any  thing  which  Mr.  I.  has 
written  on  (he  subject.  But  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  full  of  errors 
'  and  false  applications  of  the  sa- 
cred text,  ana  at  best  shows  only 
a  tolerable  plausibility  for  the 
scheme  of  the  Millenarians..  The 
general  theory  is,  that  Christ  will 
soon  appeari — that  he  will  raise 
the  bodies  of  the  saints,  and 
reign  with  them  a  long  period, 
peniaps  a  thousand  years, — ^that 
then  the  Gospel  will  spread,  first 
by  the  conversion  aud  then  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
Judea, — and  that  after  many  heavy 
judgments  upon  Christendom,  the 
fulness  of  the  Geutiles  will  be 
brought  in.  We  have  abstained 
altogether,  and  purposely,  from 
implicating  ourselves  with  the  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  argument, 
because  we  think  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  faith  in  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  prophecy,  nor  with  the 
duty  of  the  church.  We  do  not 
imagine  that  an  efficient  rule  of 
duty  can  ever  be  extracted  from 
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this  argument,  and  we  believe  odr 
faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
is  quite  as  strong  while  we  leave 
it  to  develop  itself  by  the  events 
of  Providence,  none  of  which  can 
be  foreseen  by  us,  as  if  we  had 
formed  with  Faber  or  Cunniiig- 
hame  precise  apprehensions  of  the 
forthcoming  disclosures.  Nothing 
would  be  more  disastrous  to  our 
societies  than  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Irving's  views.  Mr.  J.  A.  Brown's 
publication  is  opposed  in  several 
material  points  to  Mr.  Irving  and 
Mr.  Frere.  He  imagines  that  the 
Jew  is  to  make  a  much  greater 
figure  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Apocalypse  than  is  assigned  to 
him  by  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr. 
Frere.  He  too  has  much  to  say 
in  favour  of  his  own  theory,  and 
in  reprobation  of  theirs ;  but  the 
inference  we  have  drawn  is,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can 
show  any  thing  so  certainly  as  to 
deserve  the  faith  of  the  church. 
Let  us  go  forward  in  the  career  of 
Christian  benevolence,  embracing 
every  fair  opportunity  of  doing 
good,  whether  to  Jew  or  Gentile; 
and  what  has  been  wrong  in  the 
administration  of  any  of  our  great 
public  institutions,  let  us  proceed 
to  correct,  not  in  the  spirit  of  ran- 
corous condemnation  which  cha- 
racterizes so  many  of  their  re- 
provers, but  In  the  spirit  of  love 
and  candour.  We  have  dealt  thus 
freely  with  our  worthy  friends^ 
unawed  by  all  those  contemptuous 
sneers,  and  all  those  sweeping 
anathemas  which  Mr.  Irving  has 
levelled  against  the  **  Magazines^' 
and  **  Magazine  writers."  The 
causes  of  his  bitter  animosity  to 
the  periodical  press  are  not  un- 
obvious.  It  has  condemned  his 
dogmatism,  and  refused  sanction 
to  the  nostrums  of  his  party.  But 
the  spiritual  part  of  that  press  has 
done  more  to  promote  the  cause 
of  true  religion  and  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  than  will  ever  be 
effected  by  all  the  dissertations, 
and  all  the  discourses,  and  all  the 
BC2 


mo  Retriew  of  Boolfi,:—]^mU'$JEIi!fm^  of  t^  [<liilj, 

speeches,  «nd  all  the  dialogue^    the,  qatur^l  reault  of  E$tQiliAed^ 


himself  has  ever  published,  or  13 
likely  to  publish.  He  is  sore  to 
exi&speratioo  at  .  the  obstinacy 
which  will  not  bow  to  his  au- 
thoritVy  nor  turn  at  the  rebukes  of 
bis  eloquence.  But  there  is  too 
much  good  sense  in  the  British 
churches,  and  too  much  deference 
to  the  obvious  dictates  of  in- 
spiration, to  embark  itself  in 
questionable  theories,  and  follow 
the  dicta  of  a  crude  and  untaught 
fanaticism.  He  may  preach  and 
write  under  the  conceit  that  he 
is  the  John  Knox  of  the  age, 
against  **  the  prudence,"  *<  Uie 
expediency,"  «  the  secularizing 
spirit,"  the  "  mammon-resources,*' 


Churches^  whether  in  England  or 
Scotland.  Divorce  the  whole  in* 
terests  of  Christ's  kingdom  from 
the  superintendence  of  the  state, 
and  we  shall  have  a  rapid  improve- 
ment in  all  the  items  of  Mr.  Irving's 
indictment  The  church  will  never 
be  free  froni  corruption  of  the 
grossest  kii^d,  cf^urcbmen  will 
never  be  at  liberty  to  act  an  in- 
dependent part,  and  societies,  com- 
bining a  large  number  of  state- 
servants,  will  never  be  released 
from  the  temptatiqi^  to  bow  to 
the  dictates  and  court  the  patron- 
age of  the  world,  till  the  first  of 
all  principles  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Christ's  kingdom  is  more 


and  tlie   "money-importance"  of    generally  admitted,.  ''My  king- 


our  public  institutions,  but  while 
the  costly  architecture,  and  splen- 
did decorations^  and  fashionable 
garniture  of  the  National  Scotch 
Church,  at  the  expense  of  17  or 
18,000  pounds,  drawn  from  the 
public  benevolence,  bespeak  his 
taste    and    his    practice,    his  re* 

S roofs  will  have  little  weight,  and 
e  will  be  liable  to  the  friendly 
bint,  that  it  ill  becomes  him  to 
cast  the  first  stone.    We  speak  in 


dom  is  not  of  this  world."  Alr« 
Irving  himself  is  not  pure,  either 
in  his  writings  or  his  practice, 
from  that  propensity  which  in- 
clines men  \o  think  that  tlie  truth 
receives  lustre  or  acquires  force 
from  the  coucurrence  of  ^umaq 
authority^  and  the  trappings  of 
human  pomp.  He  himself  patro- 
nizes and  upholds  the  su.Vjugation 
of  Christ's  spiritual  king<loin  to 
the  god  of  this  world.     Ain>^  your 


brotherly  love.     He  is  a  patron  of    blow  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and 
faithfulnesi  and  faithful  men,  and    seek  not  to  prune  a  few  of  the  dis« 


and  we  would  suggest,  in  parting* 
that  had  any  of  tbe  Christian  in- 
stitutions of  England  evinced  the 
extravagance,  and  display,  and 
worldly  conformity,  which  himself 
has  patronized,  they  would  more 
richly  have  deserved,  and  more 
keenly  felt  the  reproofs  which  he 
has  addressed  to  them.  We  ad- 
mire many  things  in  his  character, 
much  in  his  writings,  and  we  hope 
the  societies  will  profit  by  his  ser- 
vices. There  is  something  in  them 
to  amend.  There  has  been  too 
much  sacrificed  on  all  hands  to 


taut  and  uppermost  shoots.  The 
evil  lies  much  deeper  than  he  has 
ever  dreamed. 


%^<»»%^i»<»»» 


Ekmenti  of  the  HUtory  of  Philo* 
sophy  and  Science,  from  the 
earliest  authentic  Records  to 
the  Commencement  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  By  Thomas 
Morell,  London  :  Holds  worth. 
18!27.  pp.  500.  Price  12s. 

Wb  scarcely  know  whether  we 
ought  to  consider  .the  present 
work    as    properly    within   tliose 


gain  the  concurrence  of  worldly    bounds  to  which,  for  the  most  part. 


men.  There  has  been  too  much 
done  to  identify  the  cause  of  the 
bible  with  high  patronage  and 
state  influence.  Bui,  after  all, 
we  love  consistency.     This  is  all 


we  have  limited  our  review.  Theo- 
logy alone  is  more  than  we  are 
able  to  do  justice  to,  from  the 
scantiness  of  our  pages.  Such  is 
the  prolific  power  of   the  press. 


that  though  our  entire  work^  and 
that  work  four  times  the  size,  were 
devoted  to  publications  on  reli- 
gion, we  siiould  not  be  able  to 
overtake    them.     Still    the    con- 
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M  From  the  preceding  iotrodacCory  le- 
marks,  the  priaci|)al  ol>ject  of  the  writer 
of  the  followiog  pages,  in  compiling  the 
present  work,  unci  the  ipecies  of  informa- 
tion it  is  intended  to  convey,  will  be 
readtly  perceived.    It  professes  not  to  take 


nexion  between  the  discoveries  and    the  entire  range  of  ancient  and  modern 


deductions  of  a  sound  philosophy^ 
and  the  truth  of  revelation,  and 
the  injuries  done  to  religion  by  a 
philosophy  falsely  so  called,  are  so 
important,  that  it  is  our  duty,  as 
often  as  we  can,  to  give  warning 
of  what  is  false  and  injurious,  and 
to  recommend  what  is  safe  and 
useful. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Brucker,  *'  Historia 
Critica  Philosophise,"  or  the 
abridgment  of  it  by  Dr.  Enfield, 
which  is  better  known,  and  more 
generally  accessible;  or  who  have 
read  the  invaluable  Preliminary 
Dissertations  in  the  {Supplement 
to  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica,  will  not  perhapei 
think  that  the  present  work  was 
wanted.  But  when  it  is  consi- 
dered how  many  persons  either 
have  not  time  or  opportunity  for 
the  consultation  of  these  large 
and  expensive  prpductions,  who 
might  nevertheless  be  both  grati- 
fied and  profited  by  a  judicious 
compendium,  we  feel  persuaded 
that  the  work  of  Mr.  Morell  will 
be  viewed  with  great  satisfaction* 
Even  more  profound  thiftl^rs,  and 
more  extensive  readers,  than  be- 
long to  the  general  mass,  will 
derive  advantage  from  this  well- 
digested  and  most  judicious 
abridgment  of  the  labours  and 
discoveries  of  philosophy,  during 
the  long  succession  of  ages  which 
have  now  passed  away. 

Tn  one  of  the  sections  of  his 
introductory  chapter,  the  author 
sketches  an  oirthne  of  his  plan, 
notices  the  objects  which  his  work 
embraces,  and  refers  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  forming  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  is  necessary  at  once  to 
preserve  consecutlveness  in  the 
narrative,  and  consistency  and 
fulness  in  the  description. 


literature  in  all  its  numerous  ramifications, 
for  this  would  require  a  degree  of  erudl- 
tinn  to  which  the  anchor  can  make  no 
pretensions ;  but  merely  to  exhibit  a  kind 
of  bird'i  eye  view  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  human  genius  in  the  depart* 
ments  of  philosophy  and  science,  mark- 
ing, as  we  proceed,  the  sras  when  they 
took  place,  the  pirsons  by  whom  they 
were  made,  and  the  successit'e  stages  of 
improvement  through  which  they  have 
passed.  In  attemping  this,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  atteud  both  to  the  order  of 
time,  and  the  mutual  relation,  which  the 
objects  of  human  science  bear  to  each 
other ;  and  this  has  constituted  the  chief 
difficulty  to  arrHii^'ing  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  if  the  chronological  order 
were  alone  to  be  regarded,  the  attention 
of  the  youthful  reader  would  be  perplexed 
by  a  multitude  of  ul)jecr8  promiscuously 
presented  to  his  view,  and  by  perpetually 
passing  and  repassing  from  one  depart- 
ment of  science  to  another :  if,  oo  the 
other  hand,  the  proposed  classification  of 
the  objects  of  human  research  were  alone 
to  be  regarded,  a  more  distinct  knowledge 
might  indeed  be  possessed  of  each,  but 
their  connexion  with  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  their  relative  bearings,  would 
not  be  perceived.  Combining,  therefore* 
as  far  as  possible,  both  these  objects,  the 
following  arrangement  of  subjects  will 
be  observed,  as  that  which  appears  to  be 
upon  the  whole  the  most  convenient  and 
useful. 

«<  1.  To  divide  the  whole  series  of  ages^ 
a  retrospect  of  which  is  about  to  be  taken, 
into  four  great  periods. 

<•  I.  That  of  remote  antiquity,  <  when 
the  cultivation  of  human  knowledge  was 
an  exclusive  occupation  and  a  separate 
profession ;'  the  principa>  records  of  which 
are  confined  to  the  oriental  nations,  and 
have  been  handed  down  by  tratiition  from 
eastern  priests  and  sages. 

«  2.  The  second  period  embraces  the 
literary  bistor}*  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
from  tlic  first  colonization  of  the  Grecian 
states,  to  the  final  dismemberment  and 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire. 

*<  3.  The  third  will  include  a  brief  view 
of  the  state  of  philosophy  and  science^ 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,— if  the  logomai-hies  of  the 
scholastics,  and  the  feeble  glimmerings  of 
intellectual  light  that  served  but  to  make 
the  surrounding  darkness  more  visible, 
may  be  thus  designated. 

<*  4.  The  fourth  and  more  important 
period  wjll  bring  down  the  history  of  hu- 


d82  Review  if  BeokM  t—MeftOtt  EkmemU  of  ike  [Jnly, 

shoold  have  thought  practicable 
within  the  bounds  of  an  octavo 
Yolome.  It  condenses  more  cor- 
rect and  useful  knowledge  in  the 
▼arious  departments  of  which  it 
treats,  than  any  book  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  ;  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  juster  view  of  our 
obligations  to  the  ancients,  and  of 
the  superiority  of  the  modems, 
than  most  of  the  treatises  devoted 
to  the  history  of  science. 

True,  it  is  not  a  work  of  pro- 
found originality,  and  this  will  be 
considered  by  some  a  sufficient 
reason  for  regarding  it  with  in- 
difference. Such  persons  would 
do  well  to  reflect,  that  originality 
and  profundity  are  not  so  common 
as  is  generallv  supposed*  There  is 
less  new  under  the  sun  than  we 
sometimes  persuade  ourselves  to 
believe.  That  which  is  new  to 
us,  is  not  always  a  discovery ;  and 
that  which  is  really  novel,  is  not 
always  useful  or  profound.  That 
book  is  the  most  valuable  which, 
in  a  given  space,  communicates 
the  largest  portion  of  such  in- 
struction as  may  be  most  benefi- 
cial to  the  present  or  the  future 
interests  of  men.  To  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  executed,  and 

.  t      ^      _i  J       L  #    >te  title  to  the  highest  commenda- 

sbore-oietitioned  period*,  when  men  of    .. ■  .  •    _      °^      u     *  —    . 

genitii  tod  ideoi^brgi^  to  crowd  the  tion  which  we  can  bestow  upon 
srcna.  it  will  be  desimbie  not  only  to  die-  an  elementary  production,  we  shall 
llng:iitib  the  deptutmcnu  of  physical  and  present  to  them  the  author's  ac- 
Intcllectoal  science,  but  to  notice  more  count  of  the  intellectual  character 
partlcnlariy  toe  iodmduaM  who  contn-  ^e  j  ^  a  t>  ^ 
bated  to  their  advancement,  the  order  of  ®*  ^^^^  Bacon, 
time  in  which  tbef  flourished,  their  prin-  *t  Many  of  the  distinguished  names 
cipal  productions,  and  the  influence  of  which  have  occurred  in  former  sectioos 
their  writings  and  labours,  both  imme.     are  identified  with  some  one  department 

of  science,  in  which  they  excelled,  and 
where  their  efforts  proved  most  successful. 
Few,  comparatively,  are  those  who  have 
acquired  honourable  distinction  in  both 
the  great  divisions  of  human  knowledge. 


fcuowledgey  and  trace  the  progress 
of  nilnd,  from  the  revival  of  Icttcn,  wbieb 
took  place  about  the  fifteenth  rentory, 
Co  the  mn  of  Locke  and  Newton,  which 
niay  be  referred  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth. Afkcr  this  period,  the  ramifica- 
tioos  of  science  became  so  nameroas, 
and  the  field  of  general  knowledge  so 
enlaffged,  that  to  take  even  the  most 
cursory  review  within  the  limits  which 
the  author  has  prescribed  to  himself,' 
would  be  almost  an  impracticable  at- 
tempt This  latter  epoch  has  been  fitlf 
termed  by  a  modem  writer,  *  that  of  the 
second  emancipation  of  science',  in  which 
■be  appears  armed  with  better  instruments, 
supplied  with  more  abundant  materials, 
and  secured  alike  from  attack  ordecajr, 
by  a  happier  order  of  society.' 

«  II.  The  literary  history  of  each  of 
the  above-mentioned  periods  will  be  sub- 
divided : 

**  1.  With  reference  to  remote  ages  and 
countries  geograptiically,  that  is,  accord- 
log  to  the  relative  poeitioDS  which  the 
several  nations  occupied  in  the  map  of  the 
woridi  for  the  records  of  that  distant 
period  are  so  brief  and  indistinct,  that 
thej  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  more  minute 
classification. 

**2.  As  we  descend  the  stream  of  time, 
sad  advance  to  the  region  of  authentie 
kistoiT,  the  chronological  order,  in  which 
•dentifie  discoveries  were  made,  or  philo- 
sophical systems  devised,  will  be  more 
distinctly  marked. 

'«  3.  In  proceeding  still  farther,  it  will 
be  attempted  to  sketch  the  history  of  the 
sciences  separately,  under  the  two  great 
divtoions  of  matter  and  mind,  agreeably  to 
the  general  classification  suggested  in  the 
last  section. 

**  4.   In  reviewing  the   latter   of  the 


illateaod  remote."^pp.  12—15. 

This  extract  will  ejcplain  to  our 

readers  what  they  are  to  expect  in 

the  work  of   Mr.   Morell.    That 

the  subject  is  important,  and  that    wientific  and  intellectual ;   and   among 

"    ~  theiie.  Lord   Bacon   stands  pre-eminent 

Galileo,  Kepler,  Huygens,  and,  above  sU^ 
Newton,  may  perhaps  rank  above  Bacon, 
both  in  mnthcmatical  aodphyncal  science; 
but,  if  we  except  the  last  of  the  illustriona 
train  of  natural  philosophers  justenume* 


the  plan  is  well  devised,  all  will 
agree.  It  is  our  province  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  execution,  which 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying. 

Is  not  only  most  creditable  to  the    ^'^IS ''♦i,'^"'^^'^?***^  i!!IfrT.X 
..      ,     -^     J  J  .   i»  rated,  their  views  even  on  physical  suD- 

author  s  good  sense  aud  inforraa-    j^cts  were  far  less   comprehensive  than 
iiottg    but  far  exceeds    what  we    thoseof  Bacon;  and  in  Intellectual  science 


r 


1827.] 

Xhtj  were  otterty  unable  to  spproich  blm. 
While  panning  their  most  brilliant  dis« 
coveries,  the  former  were  led  on  step  by 
step  wilhaot  any  anticipations  of  the  de* 
Telopments  of  future  ages  t  but  the  latter 
seems  to  have  astonished  both  his  con- 
temporaries and  his  successors,  by  a  long 
catalogue  of  driid«ra(«  and /ocimda,  by  his 
almost  prophetic  visions  of  futurity.  Up- 
borne by  his  mighty  genius,  as  to  the  sum- 
mit of  some  lofty  mountain,  his  eagle 
light  penetrated  through  the  siirronndiog 
darkness,  and  saw,  dimly  and  indistinctly 
indeed,  but  yet  with  sufficient  clearness 
to.  guide  future  inquirers,  the  vast  re- 
gions of  experimental  philosophy,  which 
have  lAnce  been  traTersed  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

**  But  merited  as  is  the  renown  of  Lord 
Bacon,  acquired  by  his  physical  researcbes, 
it  is  manifest  from  bis  writings,  that  he 
was  more  completely  at  home  in  intellec- 
tual philosophy;  and' that,  if  the  pro- 
perties and  laws  of  matter  were  subjects, 
to  the  investigation  of  which  the  force  of 
his  genius  was  frequently  directed,  those 
with  which  be  was  most  familiar,  and  in 
which  he  most  delighted,  were  the  ph»no- 
mena  of  mind, — '  the  laws,  the  resources, 
and  the  limits  of  the  human  understand- 
ing.' 

*'(!.]  As  a  profound  Ionian,  Bacon 
stands  unrivalled.  Despisinff  the  subtil  ties, 
which,  during  many  ages,  bad  been  mis- 
taken for  true  science  ;  passing  over,  with 
silent  contempt,  the  absurd  logomachies 
of  the  schoolmen,  he  devised  a  method  of 
reasoning  at  once  the  most  simple  and 
conclusive — that  of  legitimate  induction. 
The  object  of  this  inductive  process  of 
reasoning  is,  by  ascending  from  aiioma, 
or  self-evident  truths,  to  principles  of  uni- 
versal application,  to  arrive  at  demonstra- 
tion and  absolute  certunty;  just  as  in 
physics,  we  are  led  onwanl  from  indivi- 
dual facts,  by  a  series  of  experimental 
proofs,  to  the  discovery  of  some  general 
law  of  nature.  That  this  most  satisfac- 
tory process  should  have  effectually  sub- 
verted the  scholastic  logic,  without  any 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  its  author,  to 
expose  the  absurdities  and  sophistry  of 
the  schoolmen,  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected ;  nor  would  it  require 
much  penetration  to  perceive,  that  such 
a  work  as  the  <  Novum  Organum,'  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  new  asra  in  the 
dialectic  art. 

**  (2.)  With  logic,  univeritU  grammar f 
or  tbe  tneory  of  language,  is  closely  con- 
nected. Nor  did  this  escape  the  pene- 
trating genius  of  Bacoo,  though  bis 
Aphorisms  on  this  subject  mnst  rather  be 
considered  as  hints  suggested  to  foture 
logicians,  than  systematically  arranged. 
H»  inquiry  into  the  mutual  influence  of 
thought  and  language  is  most  important, 


Hiiiarg  of  Pkikmpkjf  and  flbioiee. 
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object  of  pbiloeophScal    research* ,  Tbe 

distinction  made  bybim  between  gram- 
mar, considered  as  a  branch  of  literature, 
and  as  a  department  of  philosophy,  affords 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  enlarged,  Uie  com- 
prehensive, the  almost  boundless  tiew 
he  was  accustomed  to  take  of  whatever 
subject  fell  beneath  his  notice.  The  for- 
mer is  chiefly  concerned  in  tracing  out 
the  analogies  and  relations  of  words 
among  themselves;  but  the  latter  aims 
at  the  discovery  and  adjustment  of  the 
relation  between  words  and  things, — it  is 
the  sensible  portnuture  of  the  mental  pro- 
cess. This  important  subject,  which  was 
first  brought  forward  in  a  transient  but 
masterly  manner  by  Lord  Bacon,  bas  of 
late  years  been  discussed  by  philosophers 
of  no  ordinary  name,  with  distinguished 
success. 

*<  (3.)  Bacon  was  too  sound  a  philoso- 
pber  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a 
metaphysical  system,  or  aim  at  the  con- 
struction of  a  complete  theory  of  the  hu- 
man mind  ;  though  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  human  being  better 
qualified  for  the  undertakipg.  But  be 
was  an  avowed  enemy  to  systems  and 
theories:  be  accounted  them  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  error ;  and  therefore 
determined  to  be  ever  on  his  guard  against 
an  ignu  fatwis,  by  which  so  many  had 
been  bewildered.  He  touches,  it  is  true, 
in  almost  every  part  of  his  writings,  on 
the  intellectual  phsenomena.  He  treats 
separately  of  the  more  important  faculties 
of  the  understanding,  and  their  various 
modes  of  operation.  He  delights  to 
dwell  on  the  capacities  and  mproveahilUy 
of  tbe  human  mind :  but  amidst  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  genius,  when  ezpa- 
tiating  on  these  subjects,  be  never  loses 
sight  of  the- present  imperfection  of  human 
knowledge,  or  lays  aside  the  modesty  and 
humility  of  a  true  philosopher. 

"  (4.)  The  ethical  writings  of  Bacon, 
though  less  celebrated  than  bis  treatise 
on  logic  and  metaphysics,  are  no  less 
characterized  by  profound  thought,  inven- 
tive genius,  brilliant  faucy,  and  correct 
reasoning.  Respecting  these  moral  dis- 
quisitions, it  is  remarked,  that  *  on  the 
influence  of  cnstom  and  the  formation  of 
habits,  Bacon  bas  opened  some  new  and 
interesting  views  :  a  most  important  arti- 
cle of  moral  philosophy,  on  which  he  has 
enlarged  more  ably  and  more  usefully 
than  any  writer  since  Aristotle.'  Under 
tbe  same  head  of  ethics  may  be  mentioned 
tbe  small  volume  to  which  he  has  given 
the  title  of  Essays,  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  of  bis  works.  It  is  also  one 
of  those  in  which  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  novelty  and  depth  of  his  reflections 
often  receiving  a  strong  relief  from  the 
triteness  of  his  subject.    It  may  be  read 


and  still  remains  as  a  highly  interesting    from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours; 
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and  yet,  after  the  twentieth  perasal,  one 
seldom  fails  to  remark  in  it  sometliing 
overlooked  before.  '  This,  indeed/  adds 
the  same  elegant  and  judicious  writer, 
*  is  a  cbaracteristlc  of  all  Bacon's  writings, 
and  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
inexhaustible  aliment  they  furnish  to  our 
own  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic  ac- 
tivity they  impart  to  our  torpid  faculties.' 

'*  (5.)  The  only  points  of  view  in  which 
it  is  requisite  farther  to  glance  at  the 
philosopliical  character  of  this  groat  man, 
relate  to  the  departments  of  political  philo- 
tophy  or  jurinpnidcncef  and  edncation.    The 


[Joly. 

former  of  these  pervades  his  state  papers, 
letters,  and  histories  ; — the  latter  is  aidvQ- 
cated  with  much  eloquence  and  erudition 
in  one  of  his  treatises,  entitled,  '  The 
Georgia  of  the  Mind;'  the  object  of  which 
is  not  only  to  prove  the  importance  of 
education,  but  to  suggest  rules  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  in- 
teUectual  character,— a  work  worthy  of 
its  illustrious  author,  and  particularly  de- 
serving  of  attention  in  the  present  day, 
when  education  is  making  such  rapid 
progress  among  all  classes  of  society.*'— 
pp.  491-496. 
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Cursory  Remarks  upon  the  pre- 
sent State  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senting Congregations;  with  Hintg 
relative  to  the  best  Meant  of  securing 
their  Prosperiti/y  and  of  promoting  the 
Revival  of  Religion  uniong  them.  By 
William  Hale,  pp,  20.  Holdsworth,'^ 
The  excellent  Treasurer  of  Homerton 
College  has  published  these  "  Remarks" 
in  consequence  of  the  statements  of 
Vigil,  in  our  Magazine  for  May.  With 
that  part  of  his  pamphlet  which  relates  to 
tlie  question  at  issue  we  shall  not  there- 
fore interfere,  as  that  gentleman  has  claim- 
ed for  himself,  through  our  pages,  the  li- 
berty of  reply.  There  are,  however,  many 
valuable  hints  in  this  pamphlet,  apart  from 
that  subject,  which  deserve  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  dissenting  body. 
"We  are  happy  to  give  ciiculation  to  sug- 
gestions like  the  following,  which  we 
shall  rejoice  to  see  adopted  by  many 
opulent  Dissenters. 

*<  Id  closing  these  cursory  remarks, 
may  I  he  permitted  to  address  a  few  words 
to  those  friends  of  religion,  whom  Provi- 
dence ha^  blessed  with  the  means  of  re- 
tiring from  business  ?  /  allude  to  those  in 
particular  who  have  no  domestic  or  relative 
ties  to  con6ne  them  to  any  fixed  place, 
who  scarcely  know  whert  they  intend  to 
settle ;  and  to  those  also  who  feel  them- 
selves somewhat  disappointed  in  not  meet- 
ingj  after  all  their  endeavours,  with  what 
they  anxiously  looked  for, — the  constant 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  a  retired  life. 
Some  of  this  class  have  removed  to  several 
of  our  fashionable  watering-placc<!,  and 
after  trying  the  experiment  for  a  year  or 
two,  the  novelty  wears  off;  the  sameness 
of  the  place  rather  tires  them  ;  their  time 
hangs  heavy  upon  their  hands ;  they 
scarcely  know  what  to  doj  and  they  se- 
cretly wish  that  they,  bad  not  retired  al- 
together from  trade. 


"  Tliose  who  have  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  active  scenes  of  life,  generally  find 
themselves  mistaken  as  to  the  measure  of 
happiness  which  they  calculated  upon ;  and 
they  learn  from  experience,  that  employ- 
ment of  some  sort,  which  places  before 
them  some  useful  object,  is  better  adapted 
to  the  frame  and  constitiition  of  their 
minds.  The  more  this  employment  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  cause  of  God, 
the  happier  will  real  Christians  be :  many 
of  these  gentlemen  would  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  being,  able,  by  any  active  ser- 
vice which  they  could  engage  in,  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  religion  and  the  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  are 
sensible  that  all  is  not  quite  right;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
themselves,  and  have  scarcely  any  real 
pleasure  in  the  things  around  them. 

*'  Now,  to  such  of  our  Christian  friends 
as  are  thus  circumstanced,  1  would  re- 
commend A  serious  attention  to  the  pro- 
priety of  their  fixing  their  habitation  in 
some  place  (where  they  might  reside  for 
the  greater  part  of  each  year)  in  which 
they  can  be  eminently  useful,  and  where 
all  their  active  powers  can  be  brought  into 
full  play,  and  be  made  the  happy  means 
of  rendering  an  efficient  support  to  the 
cause  of  God.  There  are  many  churches 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  are 
in  a  low,  languishing:  stste,  whose  Minis- 
ters are  sighing  in  secret  for  the  loss  of 
tiieir  best  friends.  Death  frequently  re- 
moves the  family  of  one  or  two  who  were 
the  chief  support  of  a  place,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  any  to  come 
forward  and  fill  up  the  important  breach  : 
the  cause  suffers  incalculably  from  tbe 
want  of  some  judicious  liead  of  a  familVy 
some  steady,  respectable  friend,  or  frienoa, 
to  give  new  life  to  the  declining  interest. 
There  are  many  churches  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  suffering  greatly  from  these 
and  many  other  causes,  which  produce 
similar  effects ;   and   there  are  as  m*ny 
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gentlemen  of  property,  sod  fricttda  oi  re*  vtetk  of  Emesti,  enlarged  b3r  AmmoDy 

ligioa.  who  are  oat  of  trade,  who  have  no  has  been  long  known  to  biblical  scholars, 

one  object  in  riew;  who  are  Imog  In  Tlie  sentiments  ofthe  author  himself  wei« 

comparative  idleness,  In  crowded  water-  substantially  orthodox;  but  those  of  his 

log.places  and  other  town,  of  fashioaHble  comraenUtor    Aramon,    were   of    the 

r«K.rt,  and  who  might,  by  «'i«PtUg  a  ^jj^^^ ,,  ,    of  German  neology.    This 

different  line  of  conddct,  be  brouffbt  to  ^ .^ .  ^  ^.     .        .    ,.  ^        .    ^-^     ,  ^  , 

■  render  the  most  efficient  and  imi^rtant  erf  ^ed  »  just  prejudice  against  a  book 

serricea  in  the  support  of  real  religion  otherwise  calculated  to  be  exceedingly 

tfaronghoot  the  land.    If  some  of  these  ^^^^^'     Professor  Stuart,  who  has  of 

gentlemen  eoidd  bnt  be  prevailed  npon  to  late  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours 

trarel  through  the  country,  and  to  fix  in   introducing  expurgated  translations 

upon  those  places  where   their  senrices  of  German  critical  works,  has  added  to 

were  most  wanted,  and  there  be. deter-  the  oblifl^tions  already  due  to  him  from 

mined  to  settle  with  their  families,  they  his  countrymen,  by  translating  the  ori- 

migbt  be  the   honoured   instruments  of  gin^l  work  of  Emesti,  leaving  out  the 

effecting  great  good.    If  only  one  or  two  notes  of  Ammon,  and  adding,  in  their 
such  families  would  resolve,  for  this  pur-       ,  ^^^  ^^^   j^^jl    %^^    ^^ 

r:^i:::^:ZT^^r^:Z!Z  ^;,  ^s  -rk  Dr.  Hender«>n  has 

aidence  in  aSme  town,  or  vlUage,  where  "T?^**?*'  Z^^^  a  preface,  and  a  few  ad- 

there  is  a  Dissenting  interest  that  is  gra-  a"ional  observations  of  his  own.    To 

dually  declining  for  want  of  support ;  oE !  ministers,  students,  and  translators  we 

what  happiness  would  they  impart  to  many  strongly  recommend  this  work.     The 

nncere  Chriatiana :  they  would  reioice  the  rules  it  lays  down  are  exceedingly  judi- 

heart,  and  revire,  immediately,  the  almost  cious,  and  the  occasional  illustrations  of 

last  expiring  hope  uf  the  fiiithful  Minister:  the  meaning  and  phraseology  of  Scrip, 

be  would  be  relieved  by  their  pecuniary  lure  highly  important.  America  appears 

aid ;  be  would  be  encourage  by  their  to  have  the  start  of  us  in  the  cause  ^ 

presence,  cheered  by  their  society,  and  biblical  theology,  and  if  we  do  not  dis- 

•?'?!!?^  S!*i  ^''"^  /T°f.  '^  *  *  *^"?  P^ay  a  little  more  seal  and  liberality,  she 

ttrf^^;  JJu  ^r??°l'crn^^^^^^^  ^«di  fair  to  distance  Great  Britain,^'with 

tbeir  servants  at  tue  place  of  woranip,  •«     •  1 1         i        j  tt  •        '^'^         j  •^ 

would  set  an  example  which  would  be  fol-  '^  "^^^X  endowed  Universities,  and  Hs 

lowed  by  othera :  they  might  render  con-  numerous  and  well-paid  clergy, 
riderable  assistance  in  employing  a  small        The     Early     Life    of     Christ 

portion  of  their  time  in  visiting  the  poor,  as  Example  to  Youth.      By  Henry 

in  directing  means  for  the  instruction  of  March^   Author  of  Sabbathi  at   Hme. 

the  ignorant,  and  for  communicating  re-  London:    Holdtworth.  1827.  12j!Io.  4f. 

bgious  knowledge  throughont  the  district  _Tbose  who  are  acquainted  with  the 

The  blessed  effecto  of  their  endearours  "  Sabbaths  at  Home.'' will  be  prepared 

to^ofrci^t^Tte  co^X'o  rnfd  ^^  exp^t  something  very  good  LI  the 

soon  increaae,  and  many  mSre  might  be  P«"  ^^  their  excellent  au  hor,  and  we 

brought  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  can  ?»»««  *«"  .^^J  ,^»"  ^^^  ^e  dis- 

"  They  would  feel  infinite  satisfaction  appointed    by  this  httle  work  on   the 

in  seeing  the  canae  of  religion  flouriah  Harlv  Life  of  our  Lord.    The  situation 

from  the  personal  support  they  had  given  which  Mr.  March  occupies  as  Chaplain 

to  it ;  they  would  experience  a  growing  at  the  Mill  Hill  Grammar  School — an 

attachment  to  the  place ;  and  their  de-  institution,  which,  by  the  way,  does  not 

dining  yeare  would  be  daily  refreshed  by  receive  that  extent  of  patronage  from  the 

that    delight   and    happiness   which   the  Dissenters  which  its  merits,  and  their 

world  could  nerer  give,  and  which  in  principles  would  lead  us  to  expect -na- 

their  for^n^rs  they  had  nerer  known,"  [urelly  calls  his  attention  to  the  circum- 

^^       •     '  stances  of  the  young,  and  leads  him  to  seek 

Elements  of  Biblical  Criticism  their  improvement ;   a  more  interesting 

AND  Interpretation.  Tramlatedfrom  subject  than  the  early  life  of  Christ  he 

the  Latin  of  Emettiy  Keil,  Beckf  and  could  not    have  chosen,    and  he   has 

Monti;  and  mromptinUd with  Notes,  by  treated  it  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 

Moifi  Stuart,    Aaociate   Profe$aor  of  to  his  piety,  discernment,  and  aptness  to 

Soared    Literature   in   the    'tneological  teach ;  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the 

Simnary  at  Andover,   North  Ametica,  instructions  delivered   to  the  youth  of 

Republished  with  additional  Observations  some  of   our    opulent    Dissenters,  we 

by   E.    Henderson,   D,  D.    Theological  think  it  will  tend  not  only  to  the  profit 

and  Resident  Tutor  of  the  Mission  Col-  of  the  young  persons  whose  benefit  were 

lege,  Hoxton,^c,    Ijondon:  Holdsworth.  originally  consulted,  and  those  who- may 

121170.  4$,  1827.— The  Inttitutii  Inter*  read  it ;   but  to  recommend  the  schoo 
N.S.  No. 31.  3D 
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in  whidi  fifst-rate  cbssical  instnictioii 
u  oombined  with  moral  and  eraDgelical 
taitMHi  of  the  fint  kind. 

Arguxeicts  agaikst  tbe  P&actice 
Of  Mixed  Commuviox,  and  in  support 
tjfthe  Flan  of  the  Apostolic  Church;  with 
preliminary  Obtervations  on  Rev,  R. 
HalTs  ReasoTufor  Christian  in  Opposition 
to  Fartif  Commumon,  By  Joseph  King- 
ham,  London :  Wightman  and  Cramp, 
Mmo.  1827.  If.  6^. 

^*  Hesr  jon !   in  i^ote  fpevrt  headi,  a« 

eqnid  wales, 
Wa  waifh  wfakh  aathor'ft  heaniieii  pie- 

▼aili; 
Which  moat  condooa  to  soothe  the  tool  in 

slombefai 
Oi|r  R 'sproriagsor  oof  I 's  blaa* 

dara. 
Attempt  the  trial,  we  decline  to  make  ; 
If  there  he  man  who  o'er  soch  woriu  caa 

wake, 
Sleep's  an  aabdning  charms  who  dares 

defy. 
And  boast  Ulysses'  ear  with  Argus'  eye ; 
Vo  Mm  we  gnntoo-  amplest  powers  to  sit 
Judge  of  all  prsaent,  past,  and  future  wit ; 
To  catil,  cenaure,  dictate,  right  or  wrong. 
Fall  and  eternal  prifilege  of  tongue." 

The  UmoN  Collection  of  Hymns 
AND  Sacbed  Odes,  additiotud  to  the 
Ptalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr»  Watts. 
London:  Holdsworth,  Svo,  1827.  4«.  6d. 

Tbe  Desolation  of   Ezrah,  and 


tJttly, 


ObSEBTATIONS  on    PSAf-MODT.      Bjf 

a    Composeri      London:     Wtttlty   and 
Davis,    1827.    12jiw.    4«.— This  little 
volume  follows  very  appropriately  the 
poetical  duodecimo  jost  noticed.    We 
pretend  not  to  be  sufficiently  learned 
ID  the  science  of  sounds  to  pronounce 
an  accurate  judgment  on  all  the  state- 
ments and  rea«tonings  of  this  eoraposer, 
who  seems,  however,  to  be  a  very  good 
maD,  and  very  desirous  of  improving 
our  public  worship;    It  is  high  time 
this   impTovement  were  began.     The 
cat-call,  and  marrow  bone  and  cleaver 
instruments  of  some  of  our  country  con- 
gregations, and  the  sounds  emitted  by 
them,  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized,  not 
to  say  Christian  country.    And  many  of 
our  bands,  in  which  a  more  fashionable 
style  of  exhibition  prevails,  are  little 
niore  to  our  credit.  Is  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain fervour  without  stentorian  bawling; 
or  to  enjoy  simplicity  and  pathos  without 
sinking  into  insipidity  ?  O  for  that  sense 
of  propriety  which  will  adapt  the  sound 
to  the  sense;  and  that  regard  to  decency 
which  will  save  our  congregations  from 
being  converted  into  places  of  enter- 
tainment.    We    commend   the    obser« 
vatioDS  on  psalmody  to  our  learned  and 
our  unlearned  clerks— to  the  pulpit  and 
to  the  desk ;  nut  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
multitude  around  both. 

'  A  Speech  upon  the  Cobporation 
AND  Test  Acts,  delivered  in  the  Court 


^HE^  Poems.    ^  Witiusm  and  Mary  ^r  Common  Counc'd,  on  Wednesday,  the 

Bowitt.  Aushano/the  Forat  Mtnstrtl  ^^/^  of  May,  1827.      By  Mr.  FaveU, 

Wightman  and  Cramp.  1827.  \2mo.  Undon:    Holdsworth,   8«i.-The  sub- 

Poetic   Fugitives.      By  q    Young  stance  of  this  speech  our  readera  have 


Lady.    London:    Relfe,   1827.    12iwo. 
7s,  6d. 

These  littie  volumes  possess  various 
degrees  of  merit.  The  ifirst  is  a  coixipi- 
latioo,    made   with  considerable    care. 


seen  already ;  but  there  is  an  appendix 
now  added  to  it,  of  extracts  from  Ser- 
geant Ueywood's  pamphlet,,  published 
many  years  ago.  These  extracts  are 
yery  valuable;   but  if  the  Dissentiug 


and  forming  a  very  good  supplement  to  ^^P^^'^^  were  to  apply  a    portion  of 

Dr.  Walts.    The  Desolation  of  Ezran\,  *«»'  ^""^s  to  publish  a  large  edition  of 

and  the  other  pieces  in  the  same  volume,  *^^    ^^^^^^^  pamphlet  from  which  they 

display  some    genuine    poetic    talent.  ^^®  taken,  which  has  uow  become  veiy 

The  story  itself  is  very  tender  and  af-  scarce,  we  are  sure  they  would  do  a 

fecting,  and  the  tact  of  the  poet  appears  ^^^^^  service  to  the  cause  of  religious 

in  every  line.    Those  who  received  the  l>^**"ty,  and  of  the  abolition  of  these  dis- 


every 
Forest  Minstrel  from  this  amiable 
couple,  will  derive  still  greater  pleasure 
from  the  present  volume.  We  are  not 
displeased  that  some  of  the  poetic  fu- 
ffiUves  have  been  arrested  in  their  flight. 


graceful  tests. 

The  Voice  of  Humanity  :  Obser- 
vations on  a  few  Instances  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  against  which  no  Legislative 

«.  o —    FrovisioA  is  made  i  Abstractt  of  the  pr^ 

We  can  imagine  that  the  composing  of  sent  Acts  of  Farliament  available  to  the 
some  of  the  pieces  afforded  relief  to  Cause  of  Humanity, viithfdl  Remarks  an 
the  writer;  and  they  will  probably  afford  their  Application ;  and  Hints  on  the  For- 
the  same  to  some  kindred  spirit.  The  mation  and  Regulation  of  Societies  for 
aenUment  and  feeling  which  pervade  the  the  Frevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
volume  are  all  worthy  of  Christianity.        Sherteood.  is.  Cd^  pp,  42.— This  pan- 
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pblet  ditcloset    scenes   at   whiefa   the  ifig  ^f  JXvine  Songg  and  MtHtaiiom. 

mH  fickeDe,  and  the  public  are  in-  12in0.    2s. — Thougo  some  few  of  the 

debted  to  its  author^  who  nas  braved  all  Scriptures  quoted  appear  to  us  misap- 

the  horrors  of  Baiiivg  TUty  Hone  XfiacA>  plied,  yet  the  book  seems  the  production 

ert,  Slau^Uer  Houtes^  and    Di$teeiing  of  a  pious  miod,  and  some  pilgrims  to 

RoomSf  to  iDtrodoce  to  their  notice  sub-  the  heavenly  land  may  derive  assistadce 

jects  with  which  their  health  appears  and  comfort  from  it. 

H^,"    «*<»«»y    <^^°«l«««^     ^^^»  A     SUMMABT      OP     CeKISTIAN     III. 

benevolcni».      There   is   appended    a  nKvcuoii,  camUting  of  Readmgi  and 

very  extended,  and  as  &r  as  we  can  p^^^^^   Pauaga,    udcted  frdm    the 

judge  of  a  n»fterjo  tineertam  as  the  ^    Scriptw^,  on  the  eueitud  Boc^ 

Imc,  an  aecurafe  abstmct  of  all  the  avail-  ^^^  ^j  cWiini/y.  8t«).  3f .  6rf.-The 

ab4e  Acts  of  Parliament  against  drovers,  anonymous  author  of  this  work  appears 

carters,   and   coachmen,  who  may  be  anxious  to  recommend  to  the  attention 

guilty  of  inhumanity  to  the  cattle  m  ^f  his  fellow  men  that  best  of  all  books, 

^      u^*'               .                 J    u.  the  Bible.    He  has  read  and  plentifully 
Though    we   «mnot    commend  this  q^^^ted,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
production  for  the  graces  of  its  style,  ^^,^  g^j    ^  multitude  of  distinguished 
yet  we  sincerely  approve  of  its  benevo-  ^^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^l^    But 
lent  intentions,  and  hope  it  may  excite  ^^  fe„  ^^^  f,ox,^^xiVi.  of  the  book  are  too 
many  to  compassionate  the  suffenngs  of  heterogeneous,  and  that  the  style  is  too 
the  inferior  creatures,  which  are  inflicted  ,^^  l^^  diffuse,  to  engage  many  rea- 
without  consideration  by  that  wanton  jers.    Those  who  will  peruse  it  care- 
tyrant-man,  and  to  associate  for  their  foj,y^  ^nd  examine  the  portions  of  Scrip- 
protection.  j„je  referred  to,  and  thus  form  a  habit 
Thx  Antimouian  Reclaimeo;  a  of  comparing  one  part  of  the  Sacred 
iSerie«  of  Dialogwi,    By  William  GiUi,  volume  with  another,  can  hardly  fail  to 
12mo.    2i.  gain  profit  by  it. 

Thoughts  ok  Amtikomiavism.   By  .                            _ 

Jgnattot,  Author  of  Thoughti  on  Bap^  Letters  on  the  TaiNiry^sn  on 

ti$m.    If.  6rf.-No  class  of  men  is  less  ^"^  ^^""^VJ-Jr^^  9«^'^T'  ^^^f^  *<f 

manageable  by  argument  and  persua-  ^^  ^'  WiUiam  Lhanmng,  in  Antwer 

sion  than  those  who  deny  the  authority  i?  *"  Sermon  pr^ed  at  Bdltimort. 

of  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  life  to  ^  ^F'^^  ^f""^'',  ^*^'*!/^  ^'^'^'  ^f 

believers,  and  the  obligation  of  sinners  *£;.^*'-  *?  ^^*-  T^'  -^'««"«^'  *2mo'. 

to  hear  and  obey  the  Gospel.   Elaborate  tT*^®  P***"***  ***  dispute  between  So- 

treatUes  will  produce  no  eflfect  on  such  Sl"*.»"^    ^^*   ^  V*®y  <»"  themselves, 

men,  for  they  have  neither  candour  nor  Un»f«nanB,  and  the  great  body  of  the 

paUence  enough  to  read ;  yet  plain  spi-  y°"??*"  ,^?'*^'  »tivolve  matters  con- 

rited  tenets,  or  small  pieces  filled  with  ^^^^^  ^^S""^  ^^'X  ^'8^^  importance, 

the  faith  and  essence  of  the  Gospel,  J^I^**'^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^"   qualified   to' 

have  been,  and  sUll  may  be,  useful  in  "l"®"^  the' grand  fnndamental  doctrines 

checking    the    spread,  of  AnUnomian  ^  T  ^^"^  religion.    We  have  been 

error,  the  fretting  leprosy  which  attends  ""?"   pleased    with   the  caution  and 

it.    We  think   Mr.  Giles   has   wisely  modesty  apparent  in  his  statements,  the 

chosen  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  has  ac^teness  and  force  of  his  reasoning,  the 

shown  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  temperance  and  suavity  of  his  language, 

quirks  and  evasions  and  cant  phrases  ^  ground  which  has  been  so  long  oc- 

to  which  the  hyper-calvinist  had  con-  cupied,  new  arguments  cannot  be  ex- 

stant  recourse.    In  certain  circles,  this  P«cted ;  but  we  have  seen  few  things  in 

little  work  is  calculated  to  be  both  ac  »« ,«q«a»y  cheap  and  small  compass,  so 

ceptable  and  useful.  "'^  ^"^  satisfactory  as  this  able  trans- 

The  Thoughts  on  Antinomianism  are  a^a°^c  production, 

very  scriptural,  and  contain  many  re-  p^^iM    ^ko   Pbactical   S£|tiroMr. 

marks  which  disp  ay  the  author  s  shrewd-  j^  ^^  j^^  xhomas  Howard,  Vicar  of 

ness  of  mind,  and  intimate  acquaintance  j^adden,  hie  of  Man.  12i«o.-  In  these 

with  the  subject.    We  cordially  comr  discourses  evangelical  truth  diffuses  its 

mend  these  works  to  our  readers,  and  s^^^ur,  and  the  best  motives  of  duty 

regret  that  they  have  not  received  an  ^re  brought  to  bear  on  the  consciaice 

eariier  notice.  and  the  heart.    There  is  a  negligence 

A  Companion    for  Pilgrims  on  in    the    arrangement,   and   a  want  of 

TMBi ji-  JpumHyr  to  Cam^av^  eomnt*  vigour  and  energy  in  the  style.    We 
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ooald,  indeed,  select  passages  of  great    first  mmiber.    A  mtDister  pbced   bjr 
force  and  lathos,  but  the  general  cba-    Prcyvidence  in  a  coaling  distnct  in  Lon- 


cashire,  noticing  the  dangers  to  whidi 
colliers  are  constantly  exposed  ;  the 
many  awful  deaths  which  take  place 
among  them ;  their  ignorance  of  religion ; 
the  degraded  state  into  which  that  ig- 
norance sinks  them ;  together  with  their 
general  neglect  of  all  means  of  religions 
instruction — had  often  thought  of  a 
tract,  in  which,  in  language  suited  to 
their  capacity,  might  be*  recorded  the 
most  striking  of  the  many  alaiming  oo> 
currences  of  which  they  are  so  often  eye- 
witnesses, with  such  observations  as 
might  be  most  likely  to  impress  their 
minds,  and  bring  tliem  to  serious 
thought.  On  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate individual  alluded  to  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Serious  Warnings,  it  was 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt,  and  600 
copies  were  printed,  and  soon  disposed 
of.  On  a  similar  occurrence  at  Stanley 
Colliery,  near  St.  Helen's,  a  second 
number  was  written,  of  which  nearly 
1000  were  soon  sold.  And  on  the  deatn 
of  three  young  persons  in  Adlington, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Standish  Church 
preached  an  impressive  sermon,  and 
wrote  what  forms  the  first  part  of  the 
third  number,  of  which  about  2000  have 
been  circulated. 

Sermons  for  the  Use  of  Families. 
By  WUliam  Brown,  Enfield.  VoL  2. 
Weitley  and  Dovtc.— This  volume  con- 
tains discourses  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :—  the  Happiness  connected  with  tlie 
Jove  of  God;  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ; 
the  Joy  which  arises  from  the  Testimony 
of  an  approving  Conscience ;  Peter's  De- 
nial of  our  Lord ;  Providence ;  Christ 
entered  into  Heaven  for  the  benefit  of 
his  People;  our  Lord's  Answer  to 
Peter's  Question  concerning  John ;  Pub* 
lie  Worship ;  the  End  of  the  World ; 
viniiy  of  Christ— and  the  Personality  of  Eaily  Religion ;  the  Conduct  suitable  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  will  illusUate  what  we  Mature  Uk;  Old  Age;  the  Prodigal 
mean  by  this  remark.  As  many  of  the  Son,  two  parti;  the  Goodness  of  God  ; 
lectures  are  truly  excellent,  we  sincerely  the  Choice  of  Moses ;  Truth ;  the  Fu- 
wish  them  a  wide  circulation .  ture  Elucidation  of  present  Mysteries ;  the 

Manner  in  which  many  bear  the  Word ; 
Serious    Warkiwcs;    a    Seriet   of    the  Influence  of  the  tear  of  God. 
l\racti  designed  for  the  labouring  Classes,    '    From  this  enumeration  it  will  appear, 
espedaUy    Colliers,    Mos.  Jl,  2,  and  3.     that  the  subjects  of  discourse  are  of  a 


racter  of  the  book  is  a  simplicity  which 
borders  on  common-place. 

Tbk  Protestakt  Viudicator;  or 
a  Refutation  of  the  Calumnies  contained 
in  Cohbett's  ifistary  of  the  Reformation; 
including  Remarks  on* the  prineipal  Topics 
of  the  Popish  Controversif.  By  Robert 
Vilad.  \2mo,  4s.  6</. — When  a  scur- 
rilous political  scribbler,  or  intimate  as- 
sociate and  warm  admirer  of  sceptics 
and  infidels,  takes  upon  him  to  settle 
points  of  religious  controversy,  it  were 
vain  to  expect  fairness  and  candour. 
Cobbett  has  shamefiillv  misrepresented 
the  Reformation;  and  the  Protestant 
Vindicator  has  successfully  detected 
and  exposed  his  ignorance,  rancour,  and 
sophistry.  Those  persons  who  have  not 
money  to  purchase,  or  time  to  peruse 
larger  works  on  tliis  interesting  subject, 
will  find  a  valuable  summary  in  this 
production  df  Mr.  Oxlad ;  and  all 
genuine  friends  to  truth  must  wish,  that 
wherever  the  poison  is  spreading,  this 
or  some  other  antidote  may  be  widely 
diffused. 

Family  Lsctures,  in  Three  Farts, 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  By  John  Pridham, 
M.A.  tvols.  12010.  Second  Edition. 
12f. --These  volumes  contain  66  short 
sermons,  and  include  nearly  all  the 
important  topics  connected  with  the 
doctrines  ana  duties  of  Christianity. 
The  worthy  author  has,  certainly  stood 
forth  Uie  firm  advocate  of  orthodox 
principles,  and  has  guarded  against  the 
prominent  errors  of  the  present  day; 
out  an  attempt  to  compress  too  much 
matter  in  a  narrow  compass,  has  given 
a  dryness  and  formality  to  some  of  the 
discourses.  The  second  sermon,  which 
treats  of  iUfi  Sacred  Trinity— the  Di- 


Marples,  Liverpool,  and  EUerfy,  Man^ 
ehttttr.  Id.  eocA.~ Perhaps  we  could 
not  more  effectually  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  this  very  appro- 
priate series  of  Religious  Tracts,  de- 


useful  tendency,  sufficiently  varied,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  family 
reading.  Seriousness  and  sobriety  of 
thought  are  their  general  characteristics. 
The  arrangement  of  most  of  them  is 


signed  for  a  much-neglected  class  of  simple  and  unaffected ;  tlie  sQrle  is  easy 
the  community,  than  by  quoting  the  and  perspicuous ;  tlie  correcuiess  of  the 
ittbiunoe  oC  an  tddreis  appended  to  the    author's  views  on  the  ItMUog  poiiiu  of 
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evangelical  truth  is  CTident;  but  we  have  and  his  wife,  which  came  under  his 
occasiooally  wished  for  a  more  explicit  own  observation,  and  which,  we  think, 
exhibition  of  some  doctrines  which  were  will  recommend  the  tract  to  many 
fundamentally  connected  with  the  sub- 
jects. The  sermons  on  Conscience,  on 
Truth,  and  on  the  Fear  of  God,  will,  we 
expect,  be  read  with  much  advantage* 
From  the  first  of  these,  the  following 
passage  is  S4?lected,  as  no  unfair  specimen 
of  the  author's  manner. 


**  By  the  expressioo,  a  good  conscience, 
we  sometimes  ]ii<>An  an  approving  con- 
scieDcc,  it  is  more  correctlv  applied  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  now  use  the  term,  to  de- 
note the  state  in  which  it  ought  to  be  in 
all,  and  in  which  it  is  in  those  who  have 
reason  to  rejoice  iu  its  Npproving  testimony. 
To  form  correct  notions  on  this  subject  is 
hlghlv  important,  since  otherwise  we  might 
fall  into  the  (hingcrous,  perhaps  fatal 
error,  of  resting  satis6rd  with  the  favour- 
able decisions  of  I'onscience,  when  its  ap- 
probation is  unlbuntled.  The  justice  of 
this  statement  may  be  shown  by  reference 
to  facts.  Many  are  at  ease  in  themselves, 
when  they  ought  to  be  the  subjects  of  self- 
reproach.  Their  conscience  slumbers, 
lulled  by  the  suushine  of  prosperity,  or 
fanned  by  the  gales  of  pleasure  ;  or  if  its 
voice  is  beard,  it  is  only  that  of  deceitful 
approbation,  praising  what  it  ought  to 
censure,  or  palliating  what  it  ought  to 
condemn.  Without  one  murmur  of  con- 
science, many  have  lived  and  died  desti- 
tute of  religion*  Without  feeling  its  check, 
many  have  gone  on  to  the  end  ot  life  in  the 
course  of  folly  or  vice.  And  not  a  few, 
through  the  sanction  of  an  erring  con* 
science,  have  even  committed  crimes  at 
which  human  nature  shudders,  fiefbre, 
then,  you  allow  yourselves  to  rejoice  in 
the  approbation  of  conscienccy  be  con- 
cerned to  ascertain  that  your'a  is  a  good 
cooscience,  that  it  is  in  a  right  state, 
vigilant,  tender,  enlightened,  and  impar- 
tial."— pp.  47-49. 


Toe    reclaimed   Infidel;  or,   an 


'*  Several  years  sgo,  these  two  persons 
reaided  iu  the  town  of  Frome,  in  Somer- 
setshire. They  were  both  at  that  period, 
enemies  to  religion,  and  lived  very  un- 
godly lives,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
husband  enlisted  into  the  army.  During 
his  absence  from  home,  his  wife  was  in- 
duced to  attend  the  ministry  of  the  wri- 
ter's honoured  father  in  the  town  where 
she  resided.  His  preaching  was  instm- 
mental  in  her  saving  conversion  to  God. 
She  immediately  felt  concerned  for  her 
wicked  husband,  who  was  far  from  home* 
About  this  time  she  received  a  letter  from 
him,  dated  at  Ramsgate,  informing  her 
that  he  was  about  to  return.  She  dreaded 
the  thought  of  meeting  him  again,  lest  he 
should  persecute  her  on  account  of  her 
religion.  While  he  was  at  Ramsgate, 
however,  curiosity  led  him  to  the  chapel 
where  the  venerable  and  Rev.  George 
Townsend  preaches,  it  pleased  God  to 
impress  the  heart  of  this  soldier  with  the 
trtiths  of  the  Gospel.  He  at  once  became 
solicitous  for  the  soul  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  still,  as  be  left  her,  a 
persecutor  of  righteousness ;  and  dreaded 
the  prospect  of  her  opposition.  He  ar- 
rived at  r  rome,  in  the  evening  of  the  day. 
As  he  drew  near  his  cottage,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  singing  and  prayer,  and  found 
that  some  piuuv  persons  were  there  assem- 
bled holding  a  prayer- meeting.  And  judge, 
O  Christian  reader,  what  an  affecting  and 
happy  interview  this  pious  pair  enjoyed, 
when  he  opened  his  cottage  door,  and  vhe 
beheld  her  husband  enter,  and  they  fell 
and  wept  upon    each   other's   necks 


Christians,  as  <  new  creatures,'  as  friends 
of  God,  as  *  heirs  together  of  the  grace 
of  life  I'  Tliey  were  soon  #fter  united  to 
the  same  Christian  chureh,  sat  down 
together  at  the  same  table  to  partake  of 
the  Holy  Supper,  and  continue  *  walking 
all  the  commandments  and  ordinances 


•K?°A  r  J'  »  u  T  •..*.  y»  *^.  '  every  reaaer  ot  tne  narrative  ot  wuiiam 
^/'^!r'  **■  u^^'  t'^'^^'  Couenffy.  ^^  .  ^^  reclaimed  infidel !'  "-pp.  23,24. 
pp,  24.  l«i»o.     i'rice  2d.  or  15».  per  

hundred,  it.  Baine$, — This  tract  re- 
cords a  striking  instance  of  the  reclaim- 
ing power  of  divine  grace  iu  a  youth, 
who  after  having  received  a  religious 
education,  sank  into  the  depths  of  infi- 
delity and  vice.  The  narrative  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  written  by  a  fellow 
soldier  to  his  brother  in  England,  on 
which  Mr.  S.  has  written  additional  ob- 
servations, calculated  to  be  useful.  Ue 
concludes  his  tract,  by  recording  an 
inatapce  of  the  conversion  of  a  soldier 


PREPARING   FOR  PUBLICATION. 

A  Defence  of  the  Missions  in  the  South 
Sea  and  Sandwich  Islands^  against  the 
Charges  and  Misrepresentations  of  the 
Quarterly  Keview,  in  a  t«tter  addressed, 
to  the  Editor  of  that  Journal.^  Oriental 
Observations  and  occasional  Criticisms, 
more  or  leas  illustrating  several  hundred 
Passages  of  Scripture.  By  John  Calloway, 
late  Missionary  in  Ceylon.— A  Treatise  on 
the  Existence,  Nature,  and  Ministry  of  the 
Holy  Angela,    12mo« 
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MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 


LETTERS  FROM  ITALY.  All    lortB  of  titled   Rod   diftiDgoiilied 

NM^'ton  WeMker-^a  Wtektd  PnMr«*ft«al  folks   bare   found    tbdr    wnj  here  this 

-^Fmhienahlu   at    KopUi^-the   G^Uen^  vioter  ;  but  I  sappole  the  liatof  Almack'R 

erowiud  Madmia*M^'Pompett^^Papel  Fro^  will  biirdly  be  sensible  of  the  dimiootioii. 

cloiiMfaoii— tAe  Canmaiien  of  the   Virgm  We    hare    the     Prince    Leopold  i    Mr. 

— Indulgaten^CwumtSermam^theCaf  Lftmbton,  the  Member  for  Dnrham,  Rod 

miM/— DentA  amidat  the  Scene — Cathdic  his  Lady :    these  latter  are  strikinff  the 

Emaneipatiotu  Neapolitans     dumb    with    a    display  of 

It  is  the  fashion  for  the  English  to  spend  riclies  and  magnificence  hitherto  unknown 

this  part  of  the  winter  in  Naples,  eipos-  on  these  shores.    Marquisses  and  Coun* 

ing  themselves  to  the  pitiless  pelting  of  tesses,    Bishops,    Baronets,   and  Ladies, 

bail-storms,   from  which   no  cloak  can  and  every  rariety  of  titled   and  untitled 

sccten  them,  and  no  umbrella  ward  oft,  opulence.      One   gentleman    has   left   a 

This  winter,  as  well  as  the  last,  and  I  good  estate  and  comrortable  fire-side,  and 

suppose   all   the  winters   of  Naples   are  is  traFelUng  for  no  other  purpose  in  the 

enough  to  stop  the  journalising  of  every  world,  tlian  to   recommend  every    Kody 

invalid  who  tries  the    experiment.     We  to  take  mustard  seed !  mustard  seed,  he 

have  all  varieties  of  climate  in  the  course  says,  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  table  spoon- 

of  a  day !   and  such    winda !    and  such  ful,  three  times  a  day,  will  cure  all  dis- 

hail !  aoid  such  rain !  every  street  presents  orders,  and  make  men    live  many  more 

an  impassable  torrent ;  and  it  is  one  of  years  than  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

the  offices  of  the   Lazzaroni   to  let  out  This    old    gentleman    has    a   prodigious 

their  shoulders  to  those  who  are  able  to  organ  of  benevolence,  and  has  persuaded 

Ky  for  being  carried  over.  But  all  this,,  himself  that  possessing  the  knowledge  of 
d  as  it  is,  suits  me  better  than  the  so  important  a  secret,  he  should  be  cri- 
dRmp  atmosphere  of  England.  The  rain,  minal  to  allow  his  fellow-creatures  to 
His  true,  comes  down  in  torrents.  The  remain  ignorant  of  its  virtue.  Another 
thunder  rolls  its  terrible  fury  over  our  individual  (in  holy  ordenj,  has  no  object 
heads,  and  seldom  passes  without  striking  for  moving  from  place  to  place,  but  La 
some  fated* victim.  Earthquakes  not  un->  Pasta!  He  followed  this  woman  from 
frequently  make  us  tremble  in  our  beds  }  London  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Na- 
but  when  all  this  is  over — and  it  does  pies.  The  time  of  his  stay  in  every  place 
pass  over  quickly^the  sun  shines  out  is  regulated  by  her  engagements  with  the 
again  with  a  charm  that  is  irresistible,  stage  managers.  Another  man,  educated 
the  air  is  filled  with  refreshing  sweetness,  for  the  Scottish  Church,  has  been  out  to 
and  so  little  reroaina  of  the  terrible  Constantinople,  and  become  quite  iasci- 
■torms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  nated  with  the  doctrines  and  disciples  of 
oneself  that  such  things  have  been.  I  Mahomet.  He  has  undergone  the  cere- 
walked  out  the  other  morning  towards  mony  of  circumcision,  and  declares,  that 
the  sea  (my  usual  custom),  the  wind  and  if  he  preaches  at  all,  he  wi)l  make  the 
waves  had  disturbed  me  during  the  night  Koran  his  text  book.  Naples  is  just 
by  their  terrifit  roaring :  but  by  the  dawn  now  rich  in  dreamers  and  enthusiasts. 
of  day,  all  waft  quiet.  The  sun  waa  shin-  A  man  has  lately  left  money  in  his  will 
ing  gloriously,  and  nature  presented  an  to%uy  gold  crowns  for  the  ten  Madonnas 
aspect  of  smiltog  serenity :  not  all,  how-  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  who 
aver,  were  to  be  enlivened  that  morning  have  worked  the  most  celebrated  miraclea. 
by  the  sun's  cheering  rays.  A  boat  had  A  report  has  been  made  to  the  Pope  of  the 
been  wrecked  in  the  bay,  and  tbe  shore  character  and  claims  of  the  different 
waa  literally  strewed  with  dead.  Two  ladies^  and  for  the  town  of  Naples,  the 
men  and  a  woman  lie  close  under  the  Madona  of  Jesu  Wcchi  had  the'  most 
Villa  Ueale,  and  the  rest  were  found  vote^^  The  ceremony-of  coronation  waa 
Rmongst  the  rocks  at  Posilipo.  The  boat  performed  by  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
was  going  to  the  Island  of  Proceda  with  king.,  royal  family,  and  court  were  all  as* 
passengers.  Fourteen  persons  were  lost,  scmbled  to  witness  this,  as  the  papeiR 
and  three  contrived  to  reach  the  shore  called  it,  most  sublime  spectacle, 
but  half  alive.  The  day  before*  the  son  A  perpetual  intere»t  is  now  kept  up  at 
f3i  a  military  officer  at  the  Poate  Madde*  Pompeii,  for  though  the  government  does 
Una  was  struck  dead  by  lightning  close  but  little,  that  little  is  just  enough  to  keep 
to  hii  father's  side.  expectation  alive.  You  .have  heard  of  the 
These  things  happen  constantly,  but  olives  that  have  been  found  in  pickle,  so 
they  make  little  inipressiou.  The  news-  fresh  as  not  to  have  lost  their  form  and 
papers  are  silent  on  such  subjects)  and  substance.  New  paintings  of  vaitous 
they  get  known  to  the  people  partiRlly  merit  are  still  found  our  the  walls  of  evmy 
Rod  impcrfecUy.  ftesh  hoiiM»  thftt>  it  uooRVtM  by  the. !»" 
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iMmren.  Whatever  other  qualities  theee 
piotares  may  wanty  they  are  never  wmnting 
in  grace.  Taste  was  certainly  more  gene- 
rally diffnsed  amongst  the  ancients  than  it 
evrr  has  been  in  modern  times.  Bot  with 
them  there  were  some  aberrations.  A 
most  paltry  fountain  lately  turoMl  ont, 
aiid  many  disgusting  exhibitions  in  the 
most  pablic  parts  of  the  city  abundantly 
prore  this. 


891 


been  there,    he  would  have  Mdd, 

<«the  infsnt  Jesus  obtained  the  rItw 
medal  of  conriderable  approbation,  but 
for  the  Virgin  Mother  wss  reserved  tfaa 
golden  prize  Of  supereminent  applause." 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  this  waa 
nothing  done  in  a  corner  ^  it  is  no  private 
or  domestic  proof  of  royal  superstition, 
but  a  notorious  circnmstanct,  authorised 
by  the    Pope   and  made  known   to  the 


I  translate  for  your  amusement  the  pro-  faithful  by  a  printed  proclamation,  and 

clamation  for  the  coronation  of  the  Virgia,  that  no  part  of  its  value  should  be  lost, 

that  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter.  the  whole  was  detailed  in  the  newspaper 

*«The  Most  Reverend  Chspter  of  St  the  following  day  for  the  edification  of  the 

Peter's  at  Rome,  in  compliance  with  the  people. 

will  of  the  Count  Alexander  Sforza  Palla*  Since  I  bought  my  book  of  indul- 
ricini,  is  accustomed  to  distribute  every  gences,  (fk'om  which  1  gave  you  an  ex- 
year  certain  crowns  of  gold,  to  decorate  tract  in  my  last,)  I  have  got  into  the 
the  brows  of  those  images  of  the  blessed  secret  of  many  things  that  were  before  a 
Virgin,  the  most  celebrated  either  for  their  mystery  to  me ;  attending  these  cere- 
antiquity,  their  wooderous  works,    (Qu.  monies,  and  keeping  up  this  mummery  la 


prodigies  or  miracles.)  or  for  their  popu- 
laii^,  in  order  to  increase  ever  more  and 
more  the  toerthip  of  such  images,  and  to  ex- 
cite the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  faithful 
towards  the  great  mother  of  God. 

"  Now  the  above-mentioned  most  rcre* 
rend  Chapter,  having  listened  to  the  elaims 
urged  in  favour  of  the  image  of  the  im- 
maculate Conception,  which  is  adored 
fcke  n  venera),  in  the  oharch  of  Jesu 
Vecchio  in  Naples,  represented  by  a  little 
wooden  statue,  (ttatuetta  dUegno,)  three 
palms  high,  (the  palm  is  more  than  a  foot 
English,)    with  an   infant  Jesus   in  its 


arms ;  and  having  found  these  claims  to 


not  spontaneous  devotion,  but  a  regular 
calculation  of  profit  and  loss,  by  which 
the  people,  through  the  grace  and  iddul- 
gence  of  the  Pope,  cheat  the  devil  out  of 
his  right  to  torment  them ;  all  this  Is  re- 
gularly set  down  in  a  book,  with  the 
value  calculated  of  every  prater,  and 
every  genuflexion,  and  every  kissing  of 
the  cross,  Ac.  Ac.,  that  people  may  go 
through  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I 
think  I  shall  translate  this  book  from 
bi^nning  to  end  when  (  get  to  England  ; 
it  is  the  choicest  specimen  of  the  en- 
lightened age  that  I  have  yet  met  with  ; 
(it  bean  date  182^,  and  is  published  In 


image  of  the  Virgin,  but  also  to  that  of  the 
Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  With  this  de- 
oision,  the  supreme  Pontiff,  Leo.  12,  has 
signified  his'  approbation  in  his  apostolic 
brief,  (Qn.  Bull,)  issued  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, 1826;  (enlightened  age!)  and  he 
has  not  only  signified  his  approval  of  this 
act,  but  has  pleased  to  grant  an  abundant 
portion  of  gnee  ami  indulgence  to  all  who 
shall  assiat  in  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 


the  feast  of  the  dead,  in  which  the  priest 
was  urging  the  people  to  give  money  for 
prayen  to  be  said  for  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory. He  described  the  torments  of 
the  dead  with  sufficiently  terrible  minute- 
ness ;  and  after  quoting  the  25th  chap,  of 
Matthew  from  the  3l8t  verse  to  the  end, 
he  said,  now,  if  doing  these  acts  of  charity 
to  men  wkik  en  earth  be  of  such  ralue, 
«*  Is  vi  dico ;"    1  say  unto  yow,  that  a 


nation,  or  be  present  in  the  church  on  that     single  grain  (farthing),  spent  in  the  sef^ 


vice  of  the  dead  is  of  infinitely  more  value, 
as  by  such  a  gift  you  may  redeem  a  soul 
from  hell. 

Naples,  March  6,  1927. 

The  Carnival  is  at  length  over,  and  lo 

the  season  of  riot,  noise,  confusion,  and 


great  day."  Then  follows  the  order  to  the 
Archbishop  to  do  it,  and  the  approbation 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  as  well  as  all  the 
prayers  and  hymns  that  are  to  be  said  or 
sung  to  this  little  wooden  image,  before 
and  after  the  coronation,  Ac.  &c. 

in  compliance  with  this  proclamation,     .  

the  coronation  took  place  on  the  appointed  dissipation  has  succeeded  that  of  sackciotK 
day;  the  King  and  all  the  Royal  Family  and  aOtes.  The  people  of  fashion,  instead 
attended,  and  paraded  round  the  church  of  dancing  and  masquerading  till  six  or 
with  candles  in  their  hands,  at  the  tail  of  seven  in  the  moraing,  are  content  to  play 
the  Virgin.  The  child  was  crowned  firet,  at  cards  till  two  or  three  ;  and  instead  of 
and  a  very  considerable  agitation  was  ri- 
sible amongst  the  assembled  multitude, 
but  when  the  Archbishop  raised  the  crown 
to  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  the  emotion 
rose  to  a  shout  or  scream  of  veneration 
and  pfaiae  that  rent  the  air.    Had 


voluptuous  dinners,  and  ilill  more  volup- 
tnous  suppora,  are  satisfied  to  have  their 
Ubies  suppl'.ed  with  only  a  dozen  dishes, 
consisting  of  every  delicious  fish  of  the 
season,  dressed  in  all  the  variety  of  the 
moat  inventive  cookery,  with  an  after- 
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tonne  of  pMttTy  and  s  desert  of  Amit  and 
sweetoiMts.    Thas  they  fast!    1  lud  no 
idea  of  the  extent  fo  whicti  the  earniral 
was  earned  till  this  year.    The  first  winter 
I  was  in  Italy  was  Jubilee  pr  Holy  Year ; 
in  Rome  there  was  no  Carniral ;  last  win- 
ter it  was  holy  year  here,  and  though  the 
carniral  did  take  place,  it  wait  kept  greatly 
within  bounds ;    but  this  season  there  has 
been  a  re-action,  in  revenge  for  the  absti* 
ttence  which  the  holy  year  had  imposed 
upon  them,  and  th^  hare,  indeed,  giren 
full    swing    to    their    gay    propensities. 
Night  after  night,  at  one  house  or  the 
other,  they  har^  had  their  balls  in  fancy 
dresses,  French  plays,  tableaux,  charades, 
Ac.  &c.  so  that  with  arranging  the  cos- 
tume in  one  case,  studying  and  rehearsing 
the  characters  in  another,  and  proridipg 
•mnsing  rarieties    in    a    third,  &c.  the 
whole  time  of  Lords  and  Ladies,  Prin- 
eesseSy  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  Counts  and 
Countesses  has  been  fully  occupied ;    and 
now  it  is  all  orer,  they  require  time  to 
recorer  their    lost  beauty.     The  pallid 
cheek,  the  sunken  eye,  the  nerreless  fibre, 
proclaim  the  reluctant  .truth,  and  tell,  in 
terms  too  plain  eren  for  flattery  to  con- 
ceal, that  these  are  not  the  purposes  for 
which  we  ought  to  lire.    Death,  too,  in 
the  midst  of  their  rioting,  as  if  in  mock- 
ery of  all  the  world  calls  pleasure,  took 
his  stand  and  played  his  part.    One  yonng 
man,  Mr.  S ,  who  at  the  commence- 
ment was  in  erery  gay  and  brilliant  circle, 
is  now  in  his  grare.    One  of  the  beautiful 
daughters  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
Lady  Emily  Montague,   who  but  a  few 
nights  before  I  saw  dancing  in  ill  the 
booyancy  of  spirits  that  youth  and  admi- 
ration gire,  was  suddenly  snatched  away ; 
sickness  also  remored  for  a  few  weeks  we 
Friace  Leopold,  and  occasioned,  for  a  time, 
a  blank  in  their  entertainments,  which 
iU  accorded  with  the  ambition  of  the  girer. 
These  things  are  felt,  where  erery  body  is 
known,  mnch  more  than  they  can  be  in 
neater  cities  or  wider  circles.    Addison's 
dream  of  the  people  on  the  ice  seems  here 
completely  realised ;   one  drops  in,  then 
another,  and  then  a  third,  but  the  rest  go 
on  pursuing  the  same  senseless  round,  and 
filling  up  the  mazes  of  the  nercr-ending 
dance,  till  each,  in  his  turn,  finds  the 
hole  through  which  he  slips,  and  is  nerer 
seen  again.    In  the  regular  course,  and  in 
the  ordinary  duties  and  business  of  life, 
there  seems  to  be  a  time  for  death.    The 
gaps  made  in  families  and  friends,  how- 
erer  sereroly  felt,  arc  not  entirely  unex- 
pected, nor  is  the  mind  entirely  unprepared 
for  them ;   but  here,  where,  people  hare 
no  business  but  pleasure,  aud  no  occupation 
bnt  amusement,  the  effect  is  tremendous. 
The  bold  hand  which  seizes  and  snatches 
the  gay  creatures  from  the  scene  which 
they  embellish,  appears  unlooked  for  and 
out  of  place.    They  should,  as  Macbeth 
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says,  '<  die  hereafter/'  when «« there  might 
be  a  lime  for  snch  a  word,"  or  rather  they 
should  learn,  while  liring,  to  reflect  npoa 
the  purposes  for  which  they  lire. 

How  does  the  Catholic  question  go  on  ? 
Will  the  death  of  the   Duke  of   York 
make  any  change  ?     All  the  people  who 
hare  come  out  here  lately,   are  endea- 
rouring  to  prore  to  me  that  it  is  time  the 
emancipation  was  carried.    I  am  no  poli- 
tician, but  when  I  first  came  to  Italy,  and 
saw  the  paralyzing  effect  that  the  tenets 
of  this  church  hare  on  the  human  tmind, 
I  could  not  bnt  feel  horror  at  the  idea  of 
enlarging  its  iofloence  or  extending  its 
power.    But  if  it  is  tme  that  the  time  is 
come  when  all  these  checks  and  tests  are 
to  be  thrown  aside,  and]  erery  thing  be 
left  to  IU  free  operation,    1    am  sure  I 
would  nerer  oppose  my  opinion  to  the 
general  good.     So  deep  an  impression, 
howerer,  has-been  made  on  my  mind,  by 
what  1  hare  seen  of  the  nature,  charac^r, 
and  conduct  of  this  diabolical  church,  that 
I  beliere  I  shall  be  one  of  the  latest  con- 
rinced,  and  one  of  the  slowest  to  admit 
the  new  principle  of  unirersal  toleration. 
Religious  fireedom  they  hVe,  poHtkal  power 
they  want,    I  suppose  the  experiment  of 
giring  it  them  must  be  tried,  and  the  proof 
of  its  wisdom  left  to  the  result.    It  seems 
a  hazardous  course,  bnt  it  is  a  liberal,  and 
perhaps  a  Christian  course. 

REVIVAL  OF  RBLIOIOM   IN  AMRRICA. 

(  To  the  Zditort.) 

Gentlrmrw, — ^The  following  letter  wia 
lately  receired  by  a  respectable  Minister 
of  the  Congregational  Denomination  in 
North  Wales,  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Eoerett, 
formerly  of  Denbigh,  bnt  now  resident  at 
a  place,  called  Utita,  in  North  America, 
It  is  a  most  interesting  communication ; 
and  I  trust  the  perusal  of  it  will  be  emi- 
nently conducire  to  the  promotion  of 
*<  pure  and  nndefiled  religion"  in  this 
country.  What  is  rreorded  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  families  of  ungodly 
people  are  visited  by  **  Ckrutian  tiutmc- 
tarif"  nmy  be  of  great  use.  Those  who 
are  themselves  "  oaumg  the  tawed,*'  ought 
to  be  erery  day  **  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord." 

I  am,  yonr's  sincerely, 

S. 

(Fr0m  a  MimMter  fimnlrly  in  Wale$.) 

«  Uika,  Oct,  2m,  1826. 
'*  Dear  Brother, — The  most  important 
.news  that  I  can  inform  yon  of  in  this  letter 
is,  that  there  has  been  for  the  last  twelve 
months  a  wonderful  outpouring  uf  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  on  the  congregations  in 
this  country.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  all  was  barrenness,  and  indifference, 
and  formality  in  the  churches,  especially 
in  these  parts.    Yet  there  were  aome  who 
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wept  for  the  detolttion  of  Zion,  it  if, 
*  between  the  porch  mod  the  altar.'  And 
gradually  a  degree  of  Bolemnity  appeared 
to  rest  on  the  iniodt  of  MiDiaten  and 


frieDdi  to  be  healed,  and  to  he,  saved ;  and 
we  should  go  and  do  likewise. 

**  There  wo*  no  noise  in  mcelinff ,  at  is  the 
cose  in    WaUt    in  times  of  rnnvals,  exctft 


people,  and  it  became  a  time  of  great     amongst  the  JVesleyan  Methodists.    Thera  It 


heart-searching  and  confessing  of  sins  be 
fore  God.    Days  of  fasting  and    prayer 
were  kepC  in  every  chnrch,  which  were 
solemn  seasonsy  and  some  <  mercy  drops,* 
appeared   to   fall    upon   some  churches, 
l^ese  increased  and  multiplied,  and  Mini- 
sters appeared  to  possess  more  earnestness, 
and  concern  for  the  salvation  of   their 
bearers,  and  a  great  change  was  apparent 
in  the  proffers  both  of  the  Ministers  and 
private  Christians.    Instead  of  a  fvrmah 
recitation   of  the  divine  perfections,  and 
eologiztng  of  the  divine  plans  and  operas 
tions,    dec.  &c.    Christians  appeared    to 
come  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  a  harden 
npon  their  minds,  and  with  a  solemn  and 
weighty  canse,  which  they  had  to  lay  open 
before  God.     When  some    places    were 
visited  with  a  revival,  members  from  other 
chnrchcs  would  vibit  those  places,    and 
remain  for  a  few  days,  and,  as  it  were, 
'  catch  the  fire,'  and  return  with    their 
hearts  warm  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
tell  their  brethren  and  sisters  what  they 
had  heard    and    seen.      Prayer-meetings 
were  soon  established  to  implore  the  same 
blessings  upon  tliem  also.    This  has  been 
in  several  places  the  commencement  of  a 
glorious  revival  of  religion.    Prayers,  pub- 
lic and  private,  were  made  in  those  placet 
where  a  work  of  grace  Jiad  commenced, 
for  other  places  by  namt.    Also,  indivi- 
duals were  prayed  for  by  name,  and  the 
Lord  graciously  answered  those  prayers  in 
▼ery  many  instances.    Some  were  struck 
under  convictions  at  the  very  time  that 
prayer  waa  offered  for  them,   and  they 
knew  it  not.    Others,  who  had  been  sub- 
jects of  great  remorse  of  conscience  be- 
fore, have  been  brought  to  enjoy  divine 
consolations  in  answer  to  prayer  made  for 
them.    I  believe  there  has  been  more  of 
tbit  mode  of  praying  in  this  revival  than 
in  any  other  known  in  America;    and 


a  good  deal  of  animal  feeling  excited  in 
this  way  amongst  this  denomination  o^ 
Christians.    With  this  exception,  divine 
worship  is  carried  on  in  times  of  revivalt 
in  America  with  the  utmost   order  and 
solemnity.     Nothing    is  heard   but    the 
voice  of  the  speaker,  and  the  sobbings  oi 
burdened  soiils.     Some    are  affected  to 
deeply  as  to  fall  into  fits  of  convulsions, 
and  there  have  been  some  instances  of 
partial  derangement  for  a  few  days,  but 
not  often :  the  effect  appears  to  be  on  the 
reason  and  on  the  conscience,  more  than 
on  the  passions.     I  shall  now  relate  an 
instance  or  two  of  deep  feeling.    A  person 
of  my  acquaintance,  (who  lives  in  a  part 
of  my  house,)  has  been  known  to  spend 
whole  nights    in   werping  and   praying. 
One  time   in  particular,    he  went  to  a 
prayer-meeting  in  the  evening,  and  on 
returning  home,  began  to  think  how  hard 
his  heart  bad  been  in  meeting ;  how  little 
he  had  been  affected  by  the  solemnities  he 
had  witnessed;   he  went  home,  and  re- 
tired to  pray,  got  up  again  and  wept;  he 
thought  the  Lord  was  going  to  give  him 
up  to  hardness  of  heart  for  his  unwilling- 
ness to  submit  to  Christ,  for  at  yet  he  had 
not  professed  faith  in  Christ,  and  was  on 
the  vei^  of  utter  despondency.    He  again 
prayed  and  wept,  and  so  continued  <  tiU 
break  of  day  t*  which  was  Sabbath  morning. 
1  heard  him  say  afterwards  a  little  of  hit 
feeling  that  night;  his  great  request  to 
God  was,  that  that  Sabbath  should  not 
pass  without  some  light  from  Colvary  shining 
to  his  heart,  and  his  prayers  we  hope  were 
heard,  for  on  that  Sabbath,  his  mind  wat 
brought  to  rest  with  composure  upoto  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  such  a  sense  of 
the  divine  love  filled  hia  soul  that  he  never 
had  realised  before,  and  he  has  never  after- 
ward entirely  lost  the  impression.    He  It 
now  a  member  of  onr  church,  and  an 
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Chrittsant  appear  to  be  pretty  generally  amiable  and  devout  ChrisUan. 
convinced,  that  they  onght  to  pray  in  this 
way.  Seeing  that  the  design  of  prayer  in 
a  great  measure  is  to  affect  the  miod  of 
the  supplicant  himself  and  his  fellow-anp* 
plicanta,  it  is  agreed  tha^  the  mind  can  bf 
affected  mnch  more  powerfully  by  taking 
one  object,  and  fixing  the  attention  upon 
it,  in  all  its  contequences,  through  eter- 
nity, than  by  endeavouring  to  compre- 
hend many  objects  at  once.  It  it  alto 
agreed,  that  individualt  were  prayed  for 
in  tbe  days  of  the  apostles,  at  in  the  cate 
of  Peter  when  in  prison ;  and  Paul  says, 
when  he  requested  an  interest  in  the 
prayers  of  the  churchet,  <  and  for  me ;' 
and  when  Jetus  Christ  went  about  doing 
good,  some  brought  their  sons  Uf  him, 
and    some   their   daughters,    and   their 
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At  Rome,  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
tbit  place,  there  wat  one  who  had  been 
under  very  deep  convictions  for  a  long 
time,  but  could  obtain  no  comfort.  One 
evening  be  went  to  meeting  with  a  great 
burden  of  guilt  upon  hit  mind ;  he  con- 
tinued throughout  the  meeting  in  the  same 
state,  and  at  the  close  of  divine  tenrice 
felt  a  desire  to  conceal  himself,  that  he 
might  remain  in  the  house  qf  God  alone 
to  pray.  Being  in  the  gallery,  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  congregation  retired,  the 
light  was  extinguished,  and  the  dnorswere 
shut.  He  wfut  to  prayer,  nnd  felt  dftor- 
mined,  as  he  afterward  &tHted,  not  lo  leave 
the  house  of  God  until  he  should  obtain 
some  comfort  in  Christ.  He  there  cried 
and  prayed,  until  some  time  before  day 
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light,  Uie Oo<l  pf  all  grace  WAS  pleated  to  interest.    And  althoiigb  it  if  hoplog  too 

rift  upon  his  burdened  spirit  the  light  of  iouch,  to  espeet  the   entire  abontioa  of 

hit  coantenaoce,  and  he  went  home  re-  slavery,  throughout  the  land,  by  the  direct 

Jotcing  in  Christ.  efforts  of  this.  Institution,  yet  it  Is  im- 

'*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Tisiting  from  possible  to  say»  that  iu  tndtreel  and  uUi- 
lionse  to  bouse  here  in  times  of  revivals,  mate  effects  may  not  be  of  this  gigantic 
to'talk  personally  to  sinners,  and  to  pray  character.    Public  opinion  ki  this  couatry 
lor  them,  which  appears  to  be  attended  Is  the  lever  which  moves  ever?  thing ;  and 
with  a  great  blessing.    One  time  a  Mini-  by  operating  upon  this,  as  the  Colonisa- 
ster  (this  was  at  Rome)  went  into  the  tion  Society  is  doing,  the  most  efficient 
house  of  some  ungodly  people,  and  after  method  is  adopted,  of  accomplishing  the 
conversing  with  them  awhile  on  the  state  grand  design  which  is  in  view,  and  will 
of  thei^  souls,    he   asked  them  indivi-  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  thousands  of 
dually  if  they  would  wish  to  be  prayed  American  citizens.    Alresdy  are  there  ea^ 
for,  and  stated  one  condition,  viz.  that  tablisbed,  in  different  parts  of  the  land^ 
they  must  promise  to    try  to  pray  for  more  than  a  hundred  Anti'Slavery  Societiei, 
themselves;  otherwise  he  did  not  think  it  seventy-thrrb  or  which  arp.  located 
Us  duty  to  pray  for  them,  nor  could  he  in  slavk-holding  states.  Within  about 
pray  for  them.    Each  one  consented,  and  a  year  past,  the  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting 
promised  to  do  so,  excepting  one  girl ;  In  North  Carolina  have  removed  to  more 
she  would  not  promise  to  pray  for  herself,  favourable  climes  not  less  than  300  people 
nor  did  she  care  whether  she  was  prayed  of  colour,  and  are  making  arrangements 
for.     The  Minister  reasoned  with  her,  for  still  further  and  larger  removals.    In 
bqt  in  vain ;  at  last,  he  told  hetf  she  must  the  month  of  January  last,  34  coloured 
then  lettre  to    another  room    while  he  emigrants  shiled  fVom  Boston  for  Liberia, 
prayed  with  the  otherl.    She  did  so,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Co- 
ne prayed  for  each  one  personally,  and  Ionization  Society ;  and  in  February,  154 
when  he  came  to  her  case  he  paused,  as  from  Norfolk,  Va.  for  the  same  destina- 
if  not  knowing  what  to  say  ;  but  St  length  tion.    Another  expedition  is  fittfng  out  at 
prayed  for  her,  and  appeared  to  be  as-  Baltimore,  and  will  sail  in  a  few  days, 
listed  in  his  prayer  for  her,  more  than  for  The  population  of  this  flourishing  Colony 
any  of  the  rest.    The  wicked  prayerless  is  now  500  or  600.    In  the  latter  part  of 
girl    overheard,    the    prayer;    she    was  1825,  two  churches    were  built  by    th« 
pricked  to  the  heart ;  and  has  afterwards  coloniste ;  and  In  the  spring  of  1826,  a 
given  evidence,  that  prayer  is  her  delight ;  Missionaiy  Society  was  formed.    Five  or 
and  she  is  one  of  the  bumble  followers  of  six  schools  are  in  operation ;   in  which 
the  Lord  Jesus.    Other  instances  might  be  not  only  the  children  of  emigrants  are 
given,  but  I  must  cease.    The  revival  still  tnstracted,  bat  also  60  children  of  natives. 
c*ontinues,  though  not  so  powerful  as  it  An  earnest  desire  has  been  expressed  by 
bus  j>een.    About  2500  have  been  ht>pefuUy  all  the  Leeward  tribes,  except  one,  tliat 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Chrut  during  the  schools  may  be  immediately  eatabliabed 
preiefit  year  in    (hit  country.      It  cmitaim  Hmoog  them,  for  the  instruction  of  Uieir 
about  60,0(^0  inhabitants*    In  our  small  so-  children.^    More   than  one  hundred  and 
ciety,  between  40  and  50  have  been  re-  fifty  Africans,  who  had  been  seised  for 
ctived  since  last  Christmas.    Our  church  transportation  as  slaves,  have  b^en  rescued 
cdnsista  now  of  about  130;   but  being  by  the  colonista ;  and  by  the  same  instra- 
very  much  scattered  through  the  country,  mentality,  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
they  are  hardly  ever  all  present  at  the  British  Colony  at  ^erra  Leone,  the  alave 
same  time.    Though  I  have  long  delayed  trade  has  been  baniabed,  almost  enfirelj, 
writing  to  you,  yet  I  hope  you  will  not  f^om  a  line  of  coast  three  hundred  miles 
follow  the  example.    Please  to  write'  to  in  extent    With  the  help  of  a  printinjf* 
me  soon  again ;  I  feel,  as  if  1  could  have  press,  which  was  carried  out  by  tne  ezpe- 
no  time  even  to  write  to  mv  dear  friends  dition   from  Boston,   a  newspaper   was 
in  Wales.    Pray  for  me^  that  the  work  commenced  in  the  Colony  on  the  15tb  of 
of  the  Xord  may  ever  be  my  delight,  and  February  last ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
that  I  may  be  faithful  Wherever  I  shall  ttntimely  death  of  Mr.  Tbrce,  the  printer, 
kave  to  fiolsb  my  few  days.  only  one  or  two  numbers  were  issoed.    In 
**  Tour's  tnuy  and  affiectionatfely,  the  deatli  of  ^ia  yming  man,  and  of  Rev. 
<<  Robert  Everett."  Messrs.  Sessions  and  Holton,  who  accom- 
panied the  ezpedttion,  one  as  agent  of  the 

fhooeem  •»  Aim-SLATERY  0P1III0II8  Society,  and  the  other  as  a  jSissionary, 

IM  THB  VMJTXD  sTATiy.  u,d'  of' 16  oiK  of  the  34  emigranta  com- 

The  canse  of  injured  Africa  Is  taking  a  posing  it,  the  Colony  has  softred  a  severe 

stronger   hold    on    the  sympathies  and  loas.    The  Ihle  of  these  men,  we  believe, 

charities  of  the  people^  with  each  sno-  has  convinced  the  friends  of  African  Ccdo«- 

ceeding  year.    Many  a  benevolent  eye  is  niaatlon,  that  in  future,  the  emigranti 

direcu3  to  the  movementa  of  the  Ameri-  must  be  gathered,  from  the  Middle  and 

can  Cdtontzation  Society,  with  the  deepest  Southern  Stalea. 
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KELIGIOUS  COMMUNineS   IN  TH£  UNITED 
CTATfifl   OF   NORTH   AMBRICA. 

Five  Protettaai  Dcnominatwni.~r-CoSr, 
GUEGATiONALisTSy  most  numcfouty  and 
coataiii  2,500  churches,  and  as  many, 
mioisten  i  they  have  a  Miisiooary  Society, 
established  at  Boston,  A.  D.  1810,  and 
Missionarica  employed  amongst  the  North 
American  Indians  in  Ceylon,  Bombay, 
Western  Asia,  and  Sandwich  Islands; 
subscriptions  30,000  dollars  $  74  Mission- 
aries, and  a  Missionary  School,  in  Corn- 
wall, Connecticut,  with  14  students. — 
PRESBTTBRIA^S,  772  congreg^stions,  434 
ministers,  and  a  Missionary  Society,  esta- 
blished in  New  York,  in  1817,  for  the 
Indian  tribes  ia  the  West ;  subscriptions 
33,000  dollars.  Missionaries  150,  in- 
cluding wives  and  children,  and  servants* 
'  — Episcopalians,  238  churches,  225  cler- 
gymen, and  5  bishops ;  a  Missionary  So- 
ciety, established  in  Fhiladelphia,  in  1820, 
under  the  bishops ;  a  seminary  at  New- 
baven,  each  student  serves  three  years  as 
a  Missionary  after  leaving  the  seminary. 
— Methodists,  most  numerous  in  the 
Southern  States,  their  total  about  300.000, 
but  cannot  ascertain  how  many  congrega- 
tions i  a  Missionary  Society,  founded 
l8ld,  to  supply  distant  settlements  in 
North  America,  and  also  to  Negro  slaves 
and  people  of  colour;  revenue  10,000 
doUars.—'BAPTisTS,  about  100,000,  but 
cannot  ascertain  the  number  of  congrega- 
tions; a  Missionary  Society,  established 
1814,  at  Philadelphia,  labours  in  the  Bur- 
plan  empire,  Rangoon,  Ava,  Indian  tribes 
in  the  West,  and  Cberokees ;  College  at 
Washington. — There  are  also  some  Mis- 
sionaries from  other  Societies  in  North 
America,  under  the  English  government, 
vis.  the  Society  for  the  Prop^ation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  the  Mora- 
vian Missionary  Society. — Chriuiau  £x- 
amtner,  VoL  i.  page  534. 

PR0CERDINO9     OP      THB      UNrfBO     COM- 
MITTBB      POft     THB    REPEAL     OP    THE 

tect  and  corporation  acts. 

We  had  only  time  to  fmnounce  in  our 
last  ODmber  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
mitlee,  to  postpone  tfie  application  to 
Farliament  for  the  present  Session,  and 
ve  theAfrwe  dow  publish  the  lesolutaoD  to 
fhateftct. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  held 
at  Bvown's  Hotel,  in  Palaee  Yard,  West* 
■iiBster,  on  TBesday,  the  22d  May,  1827, 
WlUiam  Smkh,  Esq.  M.P.  in  the  Chair; 
this  MsetiBgwas  hoMvrsd  with  the  pfe- 
senee  of  the  fotlowing  Boblcnsen  and  gen- 
tlsBMB,  (viB.)^Lord  Holland,  Lord  King, 
Lord  Miltott,  Lord  Ebrlngton,  Lord-  Al^ 
tbofp^  Lord  Cliflon,  Lord  James  Stnart, 
Lord  Nttgtni,  Lord  John  Rnssd) ;  Gtorg* 
Byiy,  Esq.  M.P.,  Alexander  Dawson, 
Eif.  M.P.,  Jofaa  Wood,  Esq.  M.P., 
J.  B.  MMsk,  Esq.  M.  P.,  John  Bastbope, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  MukSuMt  £wh  M* P.,  Joha 
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Mjiberly,  Esq.  M.  P.,  W.  L.  Maberly, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  John  Baring,  Esq.  M.  P., 
George  l*hilipps,  Esq.  M.  P.,  W.  W.  Whit- 
more,  Esq.  M.P«,  Henry  Warburton, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  William  Allen,  Esq.  M.  P., 
John  Calcrart,  Esq.  M  P.,  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.,  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
M.  P.,  Sir  George  Robinson,  BarL  M.  P., 
NicholsoQ  Calvert,  Esq.  M.  P.,  Charles 
Fysh  Pnlmcr,  Esq.  M.  P.,  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, Esq.  M.  P.,  George  R.  Fhillips, 
£>q.  M*  P.,  and  W.  B.  Baring.  Esq.  M.  P. 

The  Committee  held  a  coocereuce  with 
the  above-named  noblemen  and  geotle- 
men,  as  to  the  expediency  of 'requesting 
Lord  John  Russell  to  withdraw  or  pro- 
ceed wiiii  his  motion,  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which 
stands  fixed  for  the  7th  June  next;  and, 
generally,  as  to  be  best  means  to  be 
adopted  for  promoting  this  object. 

A  lengthened  discussion  having  taken 
place,  and  the  Psrliamentary  friends  bar- 
ing withdrawn: — it  was  resolved  unani- 
mously, 

«*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  ail  our  IV- 
liameotary  friends,  and  of  this  Committee, 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
as  many  petitions  as  possible  during  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament,  praying  for 
tlie  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts." 

Resolved,  **  That  the  Secrttair  dd  im- 
mediately write  to  the  Ministers  of  London 
and  country  congregations,  with  a  copy  of 
the  last  resolution,  and  urging  their  im- 
mediate attention  thereto." 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Deputies  was 
appointed  for  Friday,  25th,  to  decide  on 
the  subject,  when  it  was  resolved  to  refer 
it  to  the  iioal  decision  of  the  Committee. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held 
at  the  King's  Head  Tavern  in  the  Poultry, 
on  Monday,  the  28th  day  of  May,  1827, 
W.  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  Chair,  when 
it  was  resolved, 

<•  1.  That  the  present  state  of  publie 
affairs,  the  advanced  period  of  the  Session 
of  Parliament,  and  other  circumstances, 
render  it  advisable,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  not  to  press  the  Repeal  o(  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  dnriag  the  prs- 
sent  Session. 

«  2.  That  Lord  John  Russell  be  there- 
fore respectfully  requested  to  withdraw  the 
notice  of  his  motion  for  such  Repeal  now 
given,  and  that  he  be  most  earnestly  en- 
treated, at  the  same  time,  to  state  thB 
fixed  purpose  of  this  Committee,  at  al) 
events,  to  renew  the  motion  now  post* 
poned  at  the  very  earliest  opportumty  Ib 
the  next  Sesnon  of  Parliament;  and, 
shoukl  it  not  then  succeed,  to  persevere  in 
it  with  their  utmost  energy  from  year  to 
year  until  it  is  finally  carried. 

«  3.  That  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Way. 
IBonth  be  requested  to  communicate  these 
pesolutiona  tQ  Lord  Joha  EaaieU  and  to 
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Mr.  John  Smith,  and  to  conrey  to  them 
the  warmest  thanks  of  this  Committee  fur 
the  readiness  with  which  they  consented 
to  propose  and  second  the  motion  now 
recommended  to  be  postponed ;  and  that 
they  be  most  respectfully  and  earnestly 
entreated  t(r  continos  their  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty, 
and  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  parti- 
cular, by  renewing  that  motion  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament 

**  4.  That  the  numerous  Members  of 
Parliament,  who  hare,  under  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  situation,  given  this  Com- 
mittee the  strongest  assurances  of  support, 
be  requested  to  accept  their  most  grateful 
acknowledgments,  accompanied  by  an 
earnest  expression  of  their  wishes  and 
hopes  that  they  will  afford  their  powerful 
support  to  the  measure  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee have  thus  pledged  themselves  to 
persevere. 

"  5.  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be 
published  in  the  newspapers  and  the  reli- 
■  gioj^s  periodical  journals. 

**  6.  That  the  above  resolutions  be  com- 
municated to  th£  various  Dissenting  Mini- 
sters in  London  and  the  country,  with  a 
request  that  they  will  not,  on  account  of 
this  postponement,  delay  forwarding  peti- 
tions to  Parliament." 

PARLIAMENTARY   PROCEEDINGS. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  having  to 
present  several  petitions  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  the  unusnal  '  course  he  was  about  to 
take  with  respect  to  the  motion  of  which 
he  had^ren  notice  on  that  subject.  He 
had  on  all  occasions  voted  for  a  repeal  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics. 
He  had  done  so  on  the  broad  ground  of 
general  religious  liberty.  If  on  this  prin- 
dple  be  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  Catho- 
lics, whose  religion  even  at  the  present 
day  was  mixed  up  br  many  of  its  profes- 
■on  with  the  most  objectionable  and  slavish 
doctrines,  he  could  not  refuse  to  give  his 
support  to  the  removal  of  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  Protestant  Dissenters,  who  had  on 
all  occasions  proved  themselves  the  steady 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  if  he 
bad  voted  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  who 
had  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  been 
the  active  partisans  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
he  could  not  consistently  refuse  his  vote 
to  those  who  had  in  every  instance  proved 
themselves  the  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  (Hear,  hear,)  Had  he 
brought  this  question  before  the  House,  as 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  done,  he  trusted 
he  should  have  been  able  to  make  out  a 
good  case  to  the  House,  to  show  why  they 
should  erase  from  the  statute-book  those 
laws  which  were  the  dregs  of  that  penal 
code  which  evinced  the  illiberal  spirit  of 
the  times  that  gave  it  birth.    He  shoiild 
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have  been  able  to  show  the  impolicy  and 
injustice  of  continuing  as  a  test  of 'loyalty, 
or  of  qualification  for  office,  a  sacred  rite, 
which,  he  feared,  as  such  test,  was  often 
grossly  pervertcMl, — of  making  that  a  sign 
of  division  and  dibunion  which  ought  to  be 
a  sacred  symbol  of  conciliation.  He 
should  have  been  able  to  show  that  in  many 
other  points  of  view,  those  laws  were  a 
disgrace  to  our  statute-books,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  repealed.     Since  he  had 

'  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  this  subject,  a 
change  of  Government  had  taken  place, 
which,  it  was  unnecessary  to  add,  had  be- 
come the  subject  of  much  conversation  in 
public  and  private.  This  liad  produced  a 
considerable  change  in  the  intentions  of 
the  great  body  of  Protestant  Dissenterf. 
It  was  admitted  on  alt  bnnds,  that  the  pre- 
sent Administration  was  more  favourable 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  than  any  which  had  existed  for  tlte 
37  years  during  which  tlie  subject  had  been 
allowed  to  rest ;  but  there  were  very  many 
amongst  the  Dissenting  body  who  doubted 
the  propriety  of  urging  that  measure  upon 
the  present  Government  so  soon  after  its 
formation,  and  who  were  therefore  for  de- 
laying the  discusnon  of  the  question  until 
the  next  session.  Others  of  that  body 
were,  however,  of  a  different  opinion  (and 
in  that  opinion  he  concurred) ,  and  thought 
the  present  the  most  £ivourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  repeal.  He  however  could  not  act  of 
his  own  mere  will,  but  felt  it  necessary  to 
consult  those  who  took  a  lead  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  ainongst 
others,  of  his  Hon.  Priend  the  Member 
for  Norwich  (Mr.  W.  Smiths,  who  by 
common  consent  was  admitted  to  be  tiie 
organ  of  that  body.  On  consideration  of 
the  question  amongst  themselves,  it  did 
appear  that  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
postponing  the  discussion  of  the  question 
for  the  present,  and  a  request  was  made 
to  him  (Lord  J.  Russell)  not  to  bring-  it 
forward.  With  that  request  ,he  found  it 
necessary  to  comply ;  for  he  felt  that  if  he 
bronght  it  forward  against  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  those  principally  con- 
cerned, he  should  have  afforded  a  good 
ground  for  some  of  its  opponents  to  meet 
bis  motion  with  the  "  previous  question." 

~  He  was  aware  that  by  the  course  he  was 
pursuing,  he  had  placed  himself  in  the 
unpleasant  situation  of  one  having  the  ap<< 
pearance  of  acting  with  a  view  to  party 
interests ;  but  be  ahottld  be  ashamed  of 
himself  if,  to  avoid  an  impntation  personal 
to  himsdtV  he  consented  to  a  course  which 
would  be  iojorioua  to  that  cause  of  which 
he  was  the  eonscientious  advocate  (Heer, 
Aeor.)  In  dischaf^ing  a  duty  to  those  most 
interested,  he  could  not  therefore  bring 
forward  the  motion  this  session.  It  was, 
however,  the  intention  of  the  whole  body» 
that  the  sobjea  should  be  broogbt  fonnni 
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early  in  the  next  leidoD,  and  if  tbea  qn- 
•occessful,  to  be  cootinaed  on  from  year  to 
year.  On  thU  latter  iotention,  he  would  not 
aarfurtber^  tiianafter  so  longa  Upw,  during 
wnich  the  qnestion  was  not  brought  for- 
ward, he  could  not  think  the  wish  to  press 
it  from  year  to  year  at  all  unfair.  He 
would  obaenre,  with  respect  to  the  pe- 
titions in  fsTOur  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  that  on  the  present 
occasion  they  were  numerous  beyond  pre- 
cedent. There  was,  however,  a  difference 
between  some  of  the  petitions  Arom  others. 
They  all  concurred  in  prsying  for  the  rer 
peal  of  those  acts,  but  some  of  theiA 
prayed  also  for  a  repeal  of  religious  dis- 
abilities of  every  kind.  He  had  had  to 
present  many  of  that  description,  and  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  parties,  he  beUeved 
that  the  moftt  enlightened  and  Intelligent 
of  that  body  viewed  every  kind  of  civil 
disabilities  on  account  of  religion  amount- 
ing to  persecution.  Amongst  the  petitions 
wiuch  be  had  now  to  present,  was  one 
signed  by  clergymen  aod  other  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  calling  themselves 
the  friends  of  religions  liberty,  who  stated 
that  they  valued  the  repeal  of  those  test 
acts  only  as  one  step  towards  general  re- 
ligious liberty.  There  was  also  one  petition 
signed  by  the  heads  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
establishment,  by  a  Catholic  baronet,  and 
by  other  highly  respectable  members  of 
that  communion*  They  prayed  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  In 
a  letter  which  accompanied  that  petition, 
it  was  stated,  that  many  were  of  opinion 
that  if  the  Dissenters  were  relieved,  they 
would  be  found  amongst  the  most  bitter 
opponents  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  but 
the  letter  added,  that  this  would  make  no 
alteration  in  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners, 
*-4hat  they  would  not  be  prevented  from 
praying  for  a  removal  of  the  civil  disabili* 
ties  of  the  Dissenters  by  any  consideration 
of  what  use  they  might  afterwards  make 
of  their  liberty.  What  he  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) was  anxious  to  see,  waa  a  co-opera* 
tion  of  all  parties  to  put  an  end  to  those 
disgraeefol  sets.  When  they  should  have 
accomplished  this,-<-that  religion  should 
no  longer  be  conaidered  a  qnalification  for 
oflice, — they  wonld  have  achieved  a  tri- 
umph important  not  only  to  England  bul 
to  the  world  in  general.  By  such  means 
they  wonld  strengthen  the  state,  give  atabi* 
fity  to  the  chureh,  and  pnrily  religion  itself* 
(Utati  kmr.)  He  wonld  now  only  add» 
that  It  was  not  his  intention,  for  the  rea« 
sons  he  had  stated,  to  bring  forward  thn 
«picstioM  in  the  present  session.  He 
wonld  condnde  by  moving  that  the  pe* 
tition  he  held  in  Us  hand  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  it  wonld  be  unfiur 
of  any  parties  connected  with  the  Prolet* 
tant  DisscnteTS»  if  they  refused  to  thank 
the  Noble  Lord  lor  his  general  advocacy 
of  their  cause,  and  for  the  part  he  hud 
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acted  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Dis- 
senten  at  large  very  naturally  thought 
their  interests  were  connected  with  those 
of  the  state.  It  was  true  there  were  dif  • 
ferences  of  opinion  amongst  the  body  aa 
to  the  qnestion  of  brinpng  on  their  case 
in  the  present  sesuon,  but  the  majorityr 
in  deciding  for  its  postponement  to  the 
next  session,  hoped  that  by  that  time  their 
situation  wonld  be  better  known,  that 
many  of  the  prejudices  against  them  would 
be  removed,  and  thai  they  would  stand 
better  with  Pariiameat.  The  Hon.  Mem- 
ber then  proceeded  to  show,  that  it  was  a 
gross  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  grievances 
of  the  Protestant  Diasenten  were  only 
theoretical,  aod  to  contend  that  they  were 
practical,  and  in  many  cases  severely  so. 
Was  it  not  a  practical  grievance,  that  a 
Dissenter  could  not  be  a  member  of 
Oxford  University  without  declaring  hia 
assent  to  tiie  39  Articlea  ?~that  he  could 
not  take  his  seat  as  a  msgistrate,  without 
the  sacramental  test,  if  any  person  chose 
to  insist  on  it?  (and  this  waa  done  in 
some  counties,  and  roiffht  be  done  in  all.) 
He  could  mention  a  Uioosand  other  in- 
stances, if  he  were  disposed  to  go  into  the 
question.  He  would  not,  however,  tres- 
pass longer  on  the  Honse,  as  the  question 
was  to  be  postponed.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever»  that  the  Justice  of  Parliament  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  those  practical  dis- 
abilities. 

Mr.  J.  Wood  expressed  himself  favour- 
able to  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts,  and  contended  that  their  ex- 
istence were  practical  grievances  to  the 
Diisenten.  It  was  a  practical  grievance 
that  many  of  that  class,  who  were  men  of 
immense  wealth,  should  be  shut  out  firom 
all  mansgement  or  influence  in  the  cor- 
poration of  Liverpool,  9M  was  the  case  for 
the  last  50  yean. 

General  Oasgoynb  hoped  that  the 
question  would  be  brought  forward  early 
next  session,  though  be  could  not  see  why 
it  waa  not  brought  on  at  present*  It 
would,  he  thought,  be  more  satisfactory 
to  the  great  body  than  the  postponement. 
That  postponement  was  looked  upon  with 
some  suspicion— that  it  waa  a  concession, 
not  to  public  opinion,  but  to  the  opinion 
which  waa  so  strongly  expressed  bv  a  right 
boo.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  on  a 
former  evening  :  and,  indeed*  he  had  heard 
that  opinion  quoted  aa  a  reason  why  the 
qnestion  waa  postponed.  From  what  fell 
recentiy  from  an  honourable  member,  it 
appeared  9M  if  there  was  a  kind  of  com- 
promise, and  that  the  qnestion  of  the  Ca- 
tholica  was  not  to  be  brought  forward 
without  thai  of  the  Dissenten.  iCriti  of 
**N0,  no.'*)  He  ahould  protest  against 
any  such  course,  as  ha  felt  that  the  man 
who  took  that  course  wonld  be  doing  in- 
justice to  the  Dissenters.  He  did  not  im- 
polo  any  intention  of  th«  kind  U>  the 


noUe  lopd   (J.  Rostell),   who  he.  iiopid     rough,  and  m 
would  penevere  next  sewion  ia  the  cooMe 
he  had  marked  out. 

Mr.  CoRTSti  wished  to  aek  the  noble 
lord  whether  he  inteoded  to  mix  up  the 
two  questions?  If  they  were  nnit«i,  it 
would  be  doing  a  serious  iajuiy  to  the 
cause  of  the  Dissenters, 

Lord  J.  RussBLL  said,  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  rasolotioD  of  the  Protestant  Diasen- 
ten  (u  was  understood)  until  the  6th  of 
June.  He  denied  any  intention  of  com* 
fffomise  in  the  course  he  ]Ninued«  In 
answer  to  the  hon.  member  (Mr*  Cniteb) 
he  begged  to  say,  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  uniting  the  questions  of  Catholic 
emancipation  and  that  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Acts.  He  would  bring  on  the  latter 
motion  .as  a  separate  question. 

The  petidons  were  then  read.  They 
were  from  several  congregations  of  Pro* 
testant  Dissehters;  one  from  some  Pro- 
testant clergymen  and  other  members  of 
the  Church-  of  England  ;  and  one  from 
sereral  Roman  Catholics,  praying  for  a 
repeal  of  the  T^t  Acts. 

They  were  ordered  to  lie  oo  the  table. 


NOnTH  RIDINO  ASSOC  I  ATI  OH. 

Tlie  above  Association  of  Independent 
Ministari  and  Congregations  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  was  Ibrmed  in 
1823,  was  ro-organiaed  at  KIriEby  Moor* 
side,  on  the  24th  of  April.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  23d,  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rer.  J.  Buckley,  of  Thirsk,  from  Dent, 
xxziil.  3;  the  first  clause.  The  former  part 
of  the  24th  was  spent  in  revising  the  roles 
of  the  Association,  &c«  In  the  evening, 
the  Rev.  W.  Brewis,  late  of  Lane  End, 
Staflbrdrtiire,  was  publicly  recognised 
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it  is  now  fixed  on  a  tmam 
firm  basis,  it  may  be  expected  to  be  mora 
cxteaalvely  useful,  in  the  support  and 
spread  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
Riding. 

KCWPORT  PAONRLL  EVANGELICAL 
INSTITUTION. 

The  Fifteenth  Anniversary  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  on  Tuesday,  th(  Istof  May, 
At  Newport  Psgnell,  Bucks,  when  two 
sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Parsons,  of  London,  and  the  Rev.  Eustace 
Carey.  The  former  from  2d  Corinthians 
ii.  14.  ^and  the  latter  fkt>m  2  Coi.  vitt.  9. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Griffiths,  of  Long  Buck- 
by  ;  Gravettock,  of  Old ;  Hfstt,  of  Nor« 
thampton ;  and  Oobson,  of  ot.  Neots,  en- 
gaged in  the  devotional  exercises.  An 
interesting  report  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Institution  was  read  In  the  afternoon, 
when  several  respectable  Ministers  and 
Laymen  from  that  and  the  adjoining 
counties  ably  advocated  the  cause  of 
academical  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  and  recommended  the 
Institution  to  the  support  of  the  friends  of 
an  enlightened  and  elTective  Ministry. 
The  meetings  were  rifspectably  and  nume- 
rously attended,  and  a  growing  attachment 
to  the  Institution  was  evinced  by  the 
amount  of  the  collecUons. 

nLACKBUail  ACADRMV. 

The  Anniversary  of  this  Institafcioa  waa 
held  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  June;  when 
the  Committee  of  £xamioation«  having 
called  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clunia  to  the  Chair, 
proceeded  to  examine  the  students  in  tha 
different  branchea  of  study  pursued  duriag 
the  last  session.  In  the  classical  depart- 
ment,   th»  several   Latin 


the  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  and  strictly  examined  in  what  4hey  had  road 

congregation  ia  Kirkby  Moorride.    The  ia  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Qniacaiian ;  and 

Rev.  J.  Hague,  of  Mickleby,   read  tha  tha  Greek,  in  the  New  TestameB^  tha 

Scriptures   and   prayed.     The   Rev.   H.  Cyropedia    of   Zenophon,   the    Crito  of 

Greenwood,  of  Miahon^  described  the  na*  Plato,  tha   (Edipns  '^maans  of  Sopho- 

tare,  ftc.  of  a  Christian  church.  The  Rer.  oles,  and  the  Media  of  Euripldea.    Several 

O.  Croft,  of  Pickering,  prayed  for  tha  other  booka  were  professed  by  the  stodents^ 

aaslor  and  people,  and  Aen  addressed  tha  bat  time  would  aoC  permit  their  evamina^ 

Kiraier  tnm  I  Tim.-lT.  16.  |  and  the  Rer.  Hon  in  them.    In  the  Mathematical  aad 

H.  Blackburn,  of  Whitby,  preached  to  tha  Philosophical  departmeat,    tha   studeala 

people  from  Deat.  1. 38.    The  other  de*  were  eiaariiwd  in   simple   Eqnatioai  im 

TOtiooal  parts  of  this  aad  Che  former  pab-  Akehra  ;  aad  in  the  Mechanical  Powua, 

lie  service  were  conducted  by  the  Rer.  J.  and  the  Elementa  of  Astranomy,  both  of 

Benson,  A.  M.  of  Northallerton,  X  Haftoa,  which  laere  illustrated  by  sobm  intsrestlni^ 

of  Sutton,  and  -«  Henderson,  of  Staitks.  aspsriaseats,  and  an  excellent  apparatus^ 

On  both  ocoasiona  the  ehapel  was  tFatl  In  the  Mental  Philosophy  aad  Xheolagical 

filled,  thoogh  the  weather  waa  vary  vn>  departmeat,  they  were  very  miaately  axa- 

fovoarabla.    The  Rldiag  Is  bow  divided  aaacd  la  the  priacipica  of  gsa^rsl  gnua. 

into  three  dislrictSi  each  of  which  will  amr,  tha  doctrlaes  of  moral  aecoaatabilky» 

boM  meetin|(s  half-yearly,  ar  olfeeaar,  and  original  rin,  eleetion  of  the  Trinity.    And 

aa  Annual  Bfeedag  of  tha  whole  Riding  ia  the  Hebrew  aad  €haldae»  the  stadeala 

will  be  hehloa  tha  last  l^ioiday  aad  Wed-  read  various  portfoaa,  at  the  pleaaan  aff 

uesdaa  la  May,  when  a  sermoa  will  bo  the  Goasnattec,  la   Osneris  aad  Daaiel, 

preacaed  on  Tuesday  eveidag,  aad  a  pnblla  wMh  coasidersbia   foeUi^  aad    corrsel* 

aseetfag  heM  oa  Wedasiday  evaaiag;  This  ness.  ^  The  adiola  tramiaation  ^als  highlf 

assedadon  has  already  been  the  aieaaa  of  satiafoetary  to  the  CoiaasltteM.,  aalCekiailjr 

eitoWhIiias  a  lepaito  kHiiiJit  at  Oawba .  anacad  tha  gtaat  Aiii^  «ad  aiioma  of 
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On  the  26lh  inst.  Mr.  S.  Heiley  whs 
tet  ipHrt  to  the  pastoral  office,  orer  the 
church  of  Christ,  nsaembltnfr  in  the  lode- 

K*ndeiit  Chnpel,  Kirkby-Lootdale.  The 
ev.  R.  Slate,  of  Grimshair  Street,  Pres- 
ton, Satrodaced  the  senrice  by  reading 
snitable  selections  of  Scripture  and  prayer; 
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the  tatori»  and  the  application  and  jper- 
aefcfmnce  of  the  stodenls ;  and  it  mlly 
JnatiAed  the  conviction,  that  this  Institn- 
tion  promises  to  be  eminently  nsefnl  to 
the  Christian  chnrch.  The  Committee 
eabsct|nently  tranaacted  the  geaera]  busi- 
ncaeof  the  Inatitntion,  which  was  peeiK 
liarty  interesdag ;  and  on  the  ercninf^  of    the  Her.  D.  Jones,  of  Kendal,  delirered 


the  '81a,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Chapel  Street  CiMpel,  when  two  of  the 
senior  students  «leliversd  academical  dis- 
counes,  tiz.  Mr.  Murdock  on  **  Tlie  Ruin 
of  Man  by  Adam  /*  and  Mr.  Lyall  on 
««The  Redemption  of  Man  by  Christ.** 
After  which  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
was  raeeived,  and  rarions  addresses  were 
deKvefled,  fdatire  to  the  present  state 
and  the  fncnre  operations  of  this  valuable 
fnstlintlon,  which  it  is  hoped  will  con- 
tinue to  rvceire  the  liberal  support  of  the 
eongrsfatlooal  ehnrches,  throughout  the 
iplim  of  its  useful  labours. 

ORDINATIONS. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  Mr.  6.  Hoyle  was 
set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office,  over  the 
ehurcb  of  Christ  amembling  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Chapel,  Milnthorpe.  The  Rev. 
Edward  Stillman,  of  Keld,  introduced  the 
service  by  reading  suitable  portions  of 
ScHpture  and  prayer ;  the  Rev.  S.  Bell, 
of  Lancaster,  delivered  the  introductory 


the  introductory  discourse ;  the  Rev.  D. 
T.  Camson,  of  Cannon  Street,  Prestout 
offbred  the  ordination  prayer ;  the  Rev.  J. 
Ely,  of  Rochdale,  (Mr.  H/s  fbrmer  pas- 
tor,] gave  the  charge  to  the  minister ;  and 
the  Rev.  S.  Bell,  of  Lancaster,  preached 
to  the  people.  The  Rev.  R.  Slate,  preached 
again  in  the  evening. 

On  Thursday,  the  1 0th  of  Bfay,  the 
Rev.  W.  Wild,  late  of  Chalford,  In  Olu- 
cestershire,  was  publicly  recogniied  as 
pastor  over  the  church  and  congregatioa 
assembHag  in  Caskgate  Lane  Chapel, 
Gainsborough ;  when  the  Rev.  S.  Nichols, 
of  Bawtry,  commenced  arith  prayer,  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  proposed  questions  tQ 
the  church  and  pastor  suitable  to  the  occa- 
aion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Soper,  of  Lowth,' 
offered  the  general  prayer.  The  Rev.  J* 
Oilbart,  of  Nottingham,  delivered  an  ap«> 
propriale  and  afftetionate  address  to  the 
Minister.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liver- 
pool, pointed  out  the  duties  of  the  people 


discourw;    the   Rev.    Richard  Slate,  of  to  their  pastor,  in  an  interesting  and  com- 

Grimshaw  Street,  Preston,  offered  the  or-  prehensive  manner.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Mar- 

dination  prayer ;  the  Rev.  D.  T.  Camson,  ston,    of   Gainsborough,    concluded    the 

of  Cannon   Street,    Preston,    (Mr.   H.'s  aolemnitlcs  of  the  morning  with  prayer, 

former  paator.)   gave  the  charge  to  the  On  Thursday,  June  21,  1827,  the  Rev. 

minister;    and    the    Rev.   D.   Jones,  of  W.  Roberts,  late  of  London,  was  ordained 

Kendal,  preached  to  the  people.  the  pastor  of  the  newly  formed  Indepen- 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  JRev.  N.  M.  «lent  Church   at    Odiham,   Hants.     The 


Hhrry,  Student  from  «« The  Newport 
Pagnell  Evangelical  Institution,"  was  set 
apart  to  the  pastoral  office  over  the  Con- 
gregatioaal  Church,  Churrh  Lane,  Ban- 


Rev.  C.  Howell,  of  Alton,  commenced  the 
service  by  reading  and  prayer.  Rev.  Josh. 
Johnson,  of  Fambam.  delivered  the  intro- 
ductory discourse.    Rev.  James  lini]8,'of 


bury,  Oxon,  when  the  Rev.  T.  Searle,  of  Basingstoke,  asked  the  usual  questions. 
King  Sutton,  introduced  the  service  by  Rev.  Arch.  Douglas,  of  Reading,  offered 
ivading  Md  piayer.  The  Bev.  J.  Slye*  of  the  ordination  prayer,  with  the  imposition 
Pocasfa  Fury,  delivered  the  introductory  of  handa.  Rev.  T.  Lewis,  of  Isliogloo, 
diseourse.  The  Aev.  £.  BarUng,  of  Buck-  delivered  the  charge.  Rev.  John  Griffin, 
Ingham,  naked  the  quesUons,  and  leceived  ^  Portsea,  addressed  the  church  and  oon- 
the  confeesion  of  faith.  The  Rev.  D.  W. 
Aston  presented  the  ordination  prayer, 
with  impoeMott  of  handa.  The  Kcv.  T. 
P.  Boll,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  gave  the 
charge  from  2  Tim.  ii.  1.— *<  Be  strong  in 
the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  The 
Aev.  T.  W.  Percy,  of  Warwick,  praaehed 
to  the  people  from  1  Thess.  iii.  8.—"  For 
now  we  live  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord." 
The  Rev.  C.  W.  Bottomley^  of  Middle- 
too,  closed  the  interesting  service  with 
prayer.  In"  the  evening,  the  Rev.  C. 
Morris,  of  Narberth,  preached  from  BceU 
xi.  S.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Biehasds,  of  Hook 
Norton,  conducted  the  devoticmal  ezer- 
Uivtoe   service  was   beM   in  the 


i 


Chapel  on  the  mnsviona  evening,  when  the 
Rev.  R.  Fleteher,  of  Bieester,  prayed ; 
md  the  Rev.  C.  Gilbert,  of  Stoney  Strat- 
Vd,  preached  from  Psalm  czviil.  25. 


gregation.  Rev«  S«  Percy,  of  Guildford, 
conclnded  with  prayer.  Rev.  Thomas 
Adhins,  of  Southampton,  preaehed  in  the 
evemog.  Rev.  T.  Q.  Stamper,  of  Uxbridge, 
the  preceding  evening.  Rev.  Mcaam 
Jefferson,  Jones,  Freeman^  Blessley,  Eve- 
K8tt«  and  Currie,  engaged  in  the  other  parte 
of  the  service.  The  aatoodanoe  ifas  aume* 
rous  and  rsspecteMe,  and  the  deepest 
solemnity  pervaded  the  congregation,  aad 
many  retired  sayiag,  <*  It  is  the  bouse  of 
Q«id  and  the  gate  of  heaven/* 

RCCVNT  DBATRS. 

Died,  on  Monday^  June  11,  1827,  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Rev.  John  Kbllo,  Minister  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Congregation  at  Betbnel  Greew, 
who,  during  the  nmisdiy  long  period  of 
fifty-six  years;  sustained,  with  unsuUM 
integrity  and  universal  esteem i  the  honour- 
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able  relation  of  a  Christian  Minister  over 
the  same  church.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
Independent  Board  of  London  Ministers ; 
and  was  distinguished  for  bis  inflexible 
and  unvarying  attachment  to  the  grand 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith ;  for  zeal 
and  affection  in  the  discharge  of  bis  minis- 
terial duties,  dignified  courtesy  of  man- 
ners, and  enlightened  benevolence  of  heart. 
He  continued  to  preach  once  on  the  Lord's- 
day,  until  January  last ;  when,  while  ad- 
dressing bis  congregation  from  1  Peter 
ii.  25.  he  sank  down*  in  a  slight  fit,  from 
which  .he  ^as  soon  restored,  but  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 

His  public  work  was  now  done.  His 
physical  strength  gradually  but  perceptibly 
declined ;  his  mental  powers,  however, 
remained  mercifully  uninjured,  and  his 
mind  was  kept  in  peace,  being  stayed 
upon  his  God.  At  length,  **  the  weary 
wheels  of  life  stood  still."  A  few  hours 
before  his  death,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Come, 
Xiord  Jesus,  come  quickly '."  and  his 
last  words,  *'  saved  !  saved  !**  were  full  of 
meaning!  His  funeral,  which  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  June  20,  was  attended  by 
a  large  con^any  of  Ministers  and  friends, 
who  honoured  him  while  living;  among 
whom  were,  the  Hev.  Messrs.  J.  Clayton, 
Jnn.,  H.  F.  fiurder,  Goode,  Wall,  Harper, 
Vautin,  and  Brooksbank.  The  address  at 
the  grave  was,  in  compliance  with  the  will 
pf  the  deceased,  delivered  by  bis  stated 
Assistant  in  the  Ministry,  the  Rev.  S. 
Blackburn,  former>y  of  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  to  whom  he  was  affectionately  at- 
tached ;  and  who,  being  one  of  his  execu- 
tors, will,  it  is  expected,  prepare  a  more 
extended  memoir  of  his  life  and  minis- 
try. 


>«0TICfiS. 

The  Her.  Joshna  Sewell,  late  of  Pays- 
ton,  Devon,  has  accepted  the  unanimous 
invitation  to  the  pastoral  office  -  over  the 
Independent  Church  at  Tbaxted,  (vacant 
by  the  decease  of  bis  late  oncle,  the  Rev. 
John  Jennings,)  which  connexion  will  be 
publicly  recognised  on  Tbursday,^  July  5  ; 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  Fletcher,  Chaplin,  W. 
Clayton,  Morrison,  and  other  neighbonr- 
ing  Ministers  are  expected  to  be  engaged 
in  that  service. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  Newport  Pagnell  Evan- 
l^elical  Institution,  resident  in  London  nod 
Its  vicinity,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  10^  of  July,  at  the  King'a  Head 
Tavern  in  the  Ponltay,  to  receive  the  re- 
port, &c,  ftc.  The  diair  will  be  taken  at 
•iz  o'clock. 

We  have  he^rd,  with  much  satia&ctioQy 
that  the  chapel  in  Cheltenham,  Ofiginnllj 
built  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snow,  has  been 
purchased  by  individuals  belonging  to  the 
Congregational  Denomination,  and  is  likely 
to  be  re-opened  for  public  worship  early 
in  August.  We  hope  that  many  of  our 
more  opulent  friends  irill  generously  assist 
this  infant  cause.  Persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  visit  that  favourite  place  of  re- 
sort, will  probably  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  present  on  the  day 
of  opening.  Of  the  precise  time,  doe  no- 
tice, we  understand,  will  be  given  through 
the  medium  either  of  magazines,  or  of  the 
liondon  daily  papers. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitta,  late  of  Tiverton, 
Devon,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Chalford,  Glou- 
cestershire, and  has  entered  on  his  labours 
in  the  latter  place. 
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CoMMUif  I  CATIONS  have  been  received  during  the  last  Month  from  the  Rer. 
Messrs.  James  Bass — George  Bedford — ^Algernon  Wells — ^Thomas  Lewi*— John 
Thornton— Joseph-  Ivimey->Dr.  Russell— James  Peggs—John  Border— B.  Alliot, 
Jun.—W.  Davis— S.  Bla€kbnm->J.  Clunie,  LLD.-— W.  Wild— C.  ftochat. 

Also  from  Mesim.  T.  F.  Haslem— J.  Lucy — W.  B.  Kilpin— Mnason — Vigil. 


•   We  weie  compelled  to  defer  Mr.  Bass's  communication  till  our  next  number. 

Jo  •  •  •  •  paper  will  probably  appear  in  our  September  Magazine.  We  tmst  his 
statements  are  well  atithenticated. 

Vigil  shall  be  heard  in  reply  in  our  number  for  Auguat. 

Many  dissenting  friends  in  Ireland  would  be  glad  to  receive  information  on  the  fol- 
lowing snbjecta,  viz. 

What  Is  tbe  form  of  noUce  to  be  sent  to  the  ministers  of  the  established  chnrch  in 
Jr^amdf  for  permission  to  officiate  at  funerals  in  cbnrcb-yards — Will  the  notioe  nnswer 
lor  rector  or  curate— In  case  of  their  absence  or  non-reaidence,  how  is  the  service  to  be 
effected — What  length  of  time  must  notioe  be  given — What  line  of  conduct  to  be  pnr- 
sned  in  ease  of  refusal,  or  of  receiving  no  answer  ? 

What  are  the  compulsory  clauses  on  dissenters  in  the  new  act,  .relative  to  Irith 
cbnrchwardens  ? 

In  case  of  marriage  ceremony  performed  by  dissenting  ministers  in  IrtUmd^  most 
both  parties  be  of  their  own  communion — How  long  must  a  person  be  an  accrsdittd 
member,  and  what  constitotes  membenhip  ?— The  general  tenor  of  the  law  on  tUs 
•ttlject  would  be  ^^ptable. 
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»i»  ^•^%»»%^^» 


Mr.  John  Audlby  was  born  at  generally  distinguished  for  thecor- 

St.  IreSf  in  Huntingdonshire,  on  rectness  and  regularity  of  his  de« 

the  27th  of  July,  1760.     His  fa-  portment.  '' To  this,**  (he  remarks, 

ther  was  at    that   time  a  wool-  in  a  M.S.  which  has  been  found 

stapler  in  that  town,  from  whence,  among  his    papers,)    "  I  added, 

in   the    following    year,    he    re-  through  the  instructions    of   my 

moTed  to  Cambridge.     His  mo-  mother,     morning    and    evening 

Iher  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  prayers    for     the    Sabbath-day ; 

William   Lee,    whose    father   (a  though,  alas !  all  this  time  I  was 

Clergyman  belonging  to  St.  John's  thoughtless  about  God,  my  soul. 

College,  Cambridge)  being  highly  or    eternity.'*      In  this  state  ha 

indignant  at  his  conduct  in  baeom-  appears,  from  his  own  account,  to 

ing  a  Dissenter,  had  deprived  htm,  have  remained  till  the  latter  end 

by  will,  of  tke  property  to  which  of  the  year  1766,  when  his  mind 

be  was  justlv  entitled.  became  the  subject  of  serious  im- 

After  having  been  early  sent  to  pressions.    One  Sabbath  evening 

a  day-school,  where.he  made  con-  in   November  of  that  year,  hav- 

aiderable  proficiency,  the  subject  ing  been  sent  out  on  an  errand 

of  our  narrative  was,  at  the  ae^  of  by  his  father,  he  strayed  into  St. 

nine,  removed  to  a  boarding-school  Andrew's    church,    (Cambridge,) 

at  Ware.    Here  he  was  allowed  at  a  time  when  the  burial  service 

to  remain  only  three  years;  and  was  being  read.    It  does  not  seem 

was  then,  without  enjoying  any  that  any  expression  in  particular 

farther  means  of  instruction,  em-  struck  his  mind;  but,  on  retiring 

ployed    in    his  father's  business,  from  the  church,  he  became  deeply 

This  circumstance  he  himself  after-  impressed  with    a   sense    of  his 

wards  deeply  regretted,  although  awful  condition  as  a  sinner  before 

he  had,  by  diligent  and  continued  God.    This  affected  him  greatly 

application,  attained  an  extent  of  as  he  went  home ;  where  the  evN 

information,  both  on  theological  dent  distress  of  his  mind  was  soon 

and  general  subjects,  surpassed,  apparent  to  his  valued    motherg 

it  may  safely  be  said,  by  very  few  who  seems  to  have  been  a  most 

whose  advantages  were   equally  amiable  and  truly  pious  woman, 

limited.  and  to  whom  the  aiscovery  ap- 

Through  the  iniueoee  of  educa-  pears  to  have  afforded  great  plea* 

tion,  he  appears  alwaya  to  have  sure.     She  cheered  him  by  the 

had  an  abhorrence  of   swearing,  assurance,  that  God  would   not 

lyings  and  the  more  gross  sins  to  despise  **  the  day  of  small  things  ;*' 

which  youth  are  frequently  liable ;  and  with  the  hope  of  affording 

fuid  to  have  been,  on  the  contrary^  comfort  and  enconragoment  lo  Ut 
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mindy  she  put  into  his  hand, 
Clarke's  admirable  work  on  Scrip- 
ture Promises. 


hid  a  teevet  tiioiiglity  for  rntny  je«»  tiuit 
Que  day  or  other  I  ihoiild  be  a  pfieacher." 


'<  I  hATe  not,"  he  obeerret*  ander  date 
of  Jnly,  1785,  *<  at  this  distance  of  time, 
the  recollection  of  what  gaTe  me  comfort, 
but  am  ineliiied  to  think  I  aooa  fonnd  it. 
Hie  new  Fiewa  I  now  had  of  God  and 
Cbffitt,  tin  and  self,  heaven  and  beU,  4he 
worth  of  the  tool,  &c.  led  me  to  conreise 
in  a  different  manner  from  what  I  had  be- 
fore done.  And  though  my  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  religion  ezpoaed  me  to 
many  doubts  and  fears,  yet  1  experienced 
pleasure  to  which  I  was  before  a  stranger, 
and  thought,  at  times,  I  could  say,  *  My 
beloTcd  is  mine,  and  I  ani  hb.' " 

Feeling,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  personal  experience 
of  divine  grace,  a  desire  to  be  in- 
strumental in  awakening  others  to 
a  sense  of  the  yalue  of  that  Sa- 
Tiour  fke  had  himself  found  so 
precious,  Mr.  Audley's  thoughts 
became,  about  this  time,  frequently 
and  powerfully  directed  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  His  owq 
words  will,  perhaps,  best  conyey 
his  yiews  and  feelings  on  this 
subject. 

**  Often,"  he  sayi,  **  did  I  snread  the 
case  before  the  Lord,  begging  he  would 
open  the  way  for  its  accomplishment; 
though  I  saw  hardfy  a  nrobability  of  this 
being  done.  My  father  in  general  laughed 
at  this  order  of  men  $  and  as  I  was  his 
cldeat  son,  and  had  been  taken  from  school 
early,  on  funrpofe  jo  help  him  in  the  busi- 
ness, I  thought  bm  STeraion  was  uncon- 
querable. But  how  wondeifal  are  the 
SfopeaiMtions  of  providence  !  One  eren- 
Ingf  (Not.  1767,)  af^er  hearing  a  sermon 
on  Isaiah  x\\U  7.  I  came  home»  a^d  at 
aupper*  speaking  of  the  minister,  &c.  fuy 
Ikther  \ook  up  the  subject,  and  said,  that  as 
ny  mind  seemed  wholly  taken  up  with 
ltUglon»  he  hnagioed  I  should  like  to  be 
a  minister;  and  that  if  I  did,  be  pould 
Bptbe  my  hindrance,  but  would  send  me 
Imn^edlately '  to  Dr. '  Conder's  Academy. 
Thb  I  thought  so  remarkable  an  answer  to 
pfmyer,  that  it  much  affected  me ;  and  as 
the  chief  obsUcle  was  removed,  I  had.but 
i{tt)e  doubt  of  having  an  opportunity  to 
preach  the  Oospet  of  Jesus  Christ.  Other 
objections,  however,  were  soon  raised  in 
my  own  mind,  as  the  great  importance  of 
the  work,  my  unfttaess  for  it,  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  it  would  expose  me,  &c. 
Indeed.  I  foar  this  last  was  the  chief  ob- 
lection.  But  though  f  waived  the  ailair 
Ibr  tint  tlBM|  I  dU  not  give  It  op,  hot 


Haying  thus  relinquished,  for 
the  present,  the  idea  of  ministerial 
engagements,  Mr.  Audley  appears 
to  haye  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
conductiDg  his  buMness  as  a 
^oolstapler,  in  which  he  had 
succeeded  his  father  at  Cam- 
bridge. But  owing  to  his  haying 
surviyed  most  of  his  early  friends, 
and  to  the  yery  imperfect  state  in 
which  many  of  his  own  papers 
haye  been  left,  yery  few  particu- 
lars can  now  be  recoyered  of  this 
period  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1785,  his 
mind  was  for  a  few  weeks  consi- 
derably impressed  by  a  dream, 
which  eyidently  arose  out  of 
the  following  circumstance.  While 
spending  a  short  time  with  a 
friend  in  Essex,  the  gentleman 
at  whose  house  he  was  staying, 
mentioned  the  singular  case  of  a 
Clergyman  who  had  dreamed,  a 
year  before,  that  he  should  die  on 
«  particular  day.  This  made  him, 
for  a  time,  yery  pensiye ;  but,  at 
length,  he  completely  reyiyed, 
apprehending  he  had  liyed  beyond 
the  time  specified.  He  was,  how- 
eyer,  taken  suddenly  til,  and 
died ;  and  after  his  death,  a  me- 
morandum was  found  in  his  own 
hand  writing,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  bis  death  did  actually 
take  place  on  the  yery  day  he  had 
dreamed  it  would.  On  the  day 
after  hearing  this  anecdote,  Mr. 
A  udley  returned  home ;  and  on 
iha  night  of  his  arriyal,  imagined, 
during  his  sleep,  that  a  female 
figure  appeared  to  him,  and  in- 
formed mm,  tiiat  hu  aum  detOk 
woi  to  #aAe  plaee  m  six  weeks  Jirmm 
ihsU  time,  ai  two  delodt  in  the 
morning.  While  the  haying  so 
recently  heard  the  circumstance 
mentioned  aboya  easily  accounted 
for  such  a  dream,  the  manner  in 
which  that  terminated,  sery#d  the 
more  deeply  to  impress  it  upon  his 
own  mina.  As  the  time  was  nearly 
exfiiiDg   he   enjoyed   bis   nsaal 
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lnallh»  but  eould  not  entareiy  Hee-  to  Hate  the  particoUr  oecadoBi  and  tee* 

poeeeee  his  rnveA  of  the  pcmibiktw  "^^  ^^j  it.    lo  regwd  to  mywl/,  tbej  ue 

«r  *liA  OVA..*  ^^w...*-:—  o.  ko^l  K-,^«  "^  vanous  and  important,  that  1  cannot 

of  the  event  occurring,  as  had  been  ^^on  them  halfr«nd  therefoit  say,  in 

intimated.  When,  therefore,  the  gMeral-.!  prapowi  to  take  a  lerioiu  re- 
night  arrived,  he  requested  two  or  ^fiew  of  mj  paat  life.  In  order  to  bnaibki 
three  serious  friends,  to  whom  ho  "J^^  ^!^  ^^  '<«:  »y  wumeiabia 

had  confidentially  meoUoned  the  ^Sff*'^™  "*?*?•*"'".*  oexi,  by  Wth 

?r.  *'""™'^"«"J    WOT wu««  ui«  humbly  to  enter  mto  covenant  with  Him, 

subject,  to  sH  up  with  him,  and  tfanmgb  Jetoi  the  great  medUtor,  pre- 

unite  with  him  in  devotional  exer-  riona  to  my  aitting  down  at  the  Loid't 

cises.    They  did  so  ;  and  though  I*SJ^^^  J??  ?"*  time,  on  the  enauing 

«s.the  hour  of  two  drew  near,  Mr.  ^^!^V^!I^^li^}^  *  "^l*^"*  JT 

*          .       II     !•  lA               .      '        i  «  the  Wte  moat  aflteting  providence,  the 

A.  naturally  telt  some  degree  of  death  of  my  dearly  bdored  abter;*  and 

Sitation,  yet,  no  sooner  had  the  bstly,  to  pray  §or  victory  over  apiritoal 

9ek  struck,  than  his  mind  was  Vnda  and  my  bodUy  appetitaa  and  paa- 

set  completely  at  ease;    and,  it  ''^°'' 

is  believed,  he  afterwards  retired  An  aceount  is  then  added  of 
to  rest  as  usual*    It  would  hardly  the    devotional    engagemento    tn< 
have  been  deemed  necessary,  or  which  the  day  was  spent,  and  » 
desirable,  to  mention  this  circun^  copy  of  the  covenant  with  God, 
stance  here,  were  there  not  reason  to  which  he  at  that  time  soleronlj- 
to  believe,  that  not  a  few  of  his  affixed  his  name,  but  which  is  too 
friends,  having  heard  of  a  remark-  long  for  present  insertion, 
able   dream  which  he  once  had.  From  this  time  nothing  particu^ 
but  not  knowing  the  particulars,  ]ex  is  known,  as  having  occurred 
have  attached  a  degree  of  mystery  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Audley,  till 
and  importance  to  the  event,  for  the  year  X790,  in  which,  or  about 
which  this  simple  stotement  shows  that  time,  he  gave  up  his  businesn 
there  is  no  reason.  ea  a  woolstapler,  ana  finally  relin>« 
Though  Mr.  Audley  had  been  qvished  commercial  pnrsuite.  What 
for  several  yeais  a  parteker  of  were  his  particular  reasons  for  this 
divine  grace,  •  he   does  not  seem  stop  cannot  now  be  stated.    It  is 
publicly  to  have  professed  himself  not^  however,  improbable  that  one 
afoUowerof  Christ,  by  connecting  important  inducement,  was  a  re- 
himself  with  his  people^  till  Jani»>  vival  of  the  desires  he  had  before 
ary,  1766.     This  step  was  evi<*  felt,  of  being  engaged  in  the  work 
deatly  taken  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  ministry.    He  appears,  for 
of  its  importance;  and  it  would  be  some  time,  to  have  been  in  the 
well,  if  a  public  (Hrofession  of  reli*  habit  of  assisting  at  the  meetings 
gion  were  always  entered  on,  witb  of  the  church  for  devotional  exer* 
that  close  self-examination,  that  cises,  and  of  occasionally  address- 
humble  df  pendance  on  susteining  ing  the   children  of  the  Sunday 
grace,  and  that  holy  fervour  in  School,  on  the  Sabbath  evenings; 
seeking  it,  evinced  by  the  subject  ^ut  it  was  not  till  the  year  above 
of  our  narrative.    Previously  to  mentioned,  that   he   received  the 
his  appearing  at  the  teble  of  the  sanction  of  the  church  with  which 
Lord,  he  set  apart  a  day  expressly  he  was  connected,  for  exercising 
for  fasting  and  devotional  engage*  his  giAs,  in    the  public  ministry 
menta;    and  himself  thus  states  of  the  word.    At  what  places,  or 
the  oceasion :—  to  what  extent  he  was  at  first  en- 

«  H.»5ng  for  .ome  time  Wn  conrlncrf.  g»g»d  "  doing  »o.  cannot  now  be 

thatfaatwg  is  a  duty  founded  on  tbe  New  ■ 

Teaument,  1  determiued  to  set  apart  tbe  *  Mrs.  Housmao,  of  Lancaster,  a  moat 

first  conreoicnt  day  for  that  purpose,  and  amiable  and  pious  womao,  to  whom  be 

have  made  choice  of  Wednesday,  January  was  particularly  attached    She  died  within 

4,  1786.    Mr.  Bennet  observes,  tbat  when  a  year  after  her  marriage,  learing  behind 

we  mske  um  of  fiwling,  it  may  be  prosper  her  an  ioAist  son. 

3  f2 
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aicertaioed:  nor  is  it  distinctly  assistance  in  liquidating  the  debt 
known,  wliether  he  ever  proposed  incurred  by  the  erection  of  the 
settling,  as  the  stated  pastor  of  any  meeting-house, 
society ;  though  the  probability  At  the  close  of  1809,  and  the 
seems,  that  he  only  contemplated  commencement  ef  the  following 
occasionally  officiating,  as  oppor-  year,  Mr.  Audley  was  engaged  in 
tunities  might  arise.  No  private  preaching  principally  at  Cam- 
memorandum  of  the  times  and  bridge.  The  Rey.  William,  (now 
n'  ces  at  which  he  preached  has  Dr.)  Harris,  at  that  time-  the  be- 
n  found  among  his  papers,  loved  pastor  of.  the  church  in 
bearing  an  earlier  date  than  1808.  Downing  Street,  having  been  laid 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  aside,  for  a  time,  by  the  rupture  of 
for  several  previous  years  he  had  a  blood-vessel,  availed  himsdf  of 
often  assisted  in  the  villages  round  his  assistance.  He  preached,  with 
Cambridge,  and  supplied  for  the  the  exception  of  a  few  services. 
Ministers  of  that  town  and  neigh-  from  Nov.  26, 1809,  till  tfie  25th 
bourhood.  From  this  time  till  of  February  following;  and  to  a 
1820,  (when  the  account  breaks  considerable  extent,  attended  to 
off,)  his  enflragements  were  nume-  other  pastoral  duties, 
rous,  and  ttie  Sabbaths  compara^  In  1813,  an  event  occurred, 
tivelj  few,  in  which  he  was  not  which  led  to  bis  regularly  offi- 
officiating  for  some  congregation,  dating,  during  a  considerable  time. 
His  exertions  in  the  villages  were,  for  the  congregation  worshipping 
in  some  instances,  particularly  sue-  in  Green  Street  Meeting-house,  in 
oessful.  This  was  especially  the  the  same  town.  Mr.  Stittle,  a 
case  at  Sawston,  a  village  about  singular  but  excellent  old  man, 
seven  miles  from  Cambridge,  where  who  had  originally  been  sent  out 
be  was  in  a  great  degree  instru-  as  a  preacher  by  the  celebrated 
mental  in  founding  the  congrega-  John  Berridge,  after  having  la- 
tion  at  present  existing.    He  first  boured  in  that   place   for  many 

Sreached  the  lecture  there  in  Octo^  years,  expired  in    the  month  of 

er  1807;   and    after  frequently  July.     He  had,  during  his  last 

assistingin  carrying  it  on,  ne  had  years,  resided  in  a  cottage  belong- 

the  pleasure,  on  Lord's-day,  Sep-  ing  to  Mr.  Audley,  which  being 

tember  30|  1810,  of  preaching  two  very  near  his  own  residence,  he 

sermons  at  the  openmg  of  a  bam  had  enjoyed  frequent  intercourse 

in  the  village,  for  constant  public  with  him,  and  received  many  in- 

worship.    In  the  summer  oi  1811,  stances   of  kindness    from    him. 

the  erection  of  a  neat  chapel  was  .Entertaining  some  fears  as  to  his 

commenced,  which  was  opened  in  congregation  after  his  death,  he 
March  1812 ;  and  on  the  15th  of   had  requested  Mr.  Audley,  if  pos- 

December  in  that  year,  he  had  the  sible,  to  supply  them  for  a  time 

gratification  of  being  present  at  himself.    On  the  afternoon  of  July 

tiie  ordination    of  the   Rev.  H.  26th,  he  accordingly  preached  Mr. 

Tyler,  (now  of  Sawbridgeworth,)  StitUe's  funeral  sermon ;  and  from 

over  the   newly  formed  church,  that  time  continued  to  occapy  the 

<*  So  far,"  he  observes,  referring  pulpit,  with  very   few  Sabbaths 

to  this  occasion, ''  I  have  the  satis-  excepted,  till  August  in  the  fol" 

faction  of  seeing  that  my  labours  lowing  year ;  and  there  is  reason 

have  not  been  in  yain."     He  also  to  believe  his  services  were  both 

heard  of  some  pleasing  instances  acceptable  and  useful. 

of  usefulness  which  had  attended  In  the  beginning  of  1820,  he 

his  labours  there.     It  should  be  was  entirely  laid  aside  by  a  vio- 

added,  that  he  also  exerted  him-  lent  attack  of  inflammation  on  the 

self,  to  iome  extent,  in  obtaining  lungs.    He  felt  himaelf  so  greatly 
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reduced  by  this  iHness,  that  ereii  affitire  had  doubtless  operated  in 
after  the  disease  had  been  subdued,  his  own  mind»  as  the  motive  of  his 
he  had  but  little  expectation  of  conduct.  That  his  resources  were, 
ultimate  recovery.  After  being  at  one  ttroe,  not  only  respectable 
confined  to  the  house  about  ten  butabundant,  there  is  every  reason 
weeks,  he  was  able  to  be  taken  in  to  believe ;  but  by  what  unfortu- 
a  sedan  to  public  worship:  and  nate  circumstances  they  afterwards 
feeling  his  strength  gradually  re*  became  so  contracted  as  they  ulti- 
turning  as  the  spring  advanced,  mately  were,  has  not,  it  is  believed, 
he  in  the  summer  visited  his  been  disclosed  to  any  of  his  friends, 
friends  in  Essex,  and  spent  some  The  fact,  however,  becoming  evi- 
time  at  Hastings,  in  each  of  dent,  his  well  known  character  be- 
which  excursions  he  occasionally  came  a  more  than  sufficient  pledge 
preached.  to  his  friends,  that  they  were  such 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1821,  as  to  commend  him  to  their  affec- 
Mr.  Attdley,  somewhat  to  the  tionate  sympathy.  By  their  kind 
astonishment  of  his  friends,  va-  and  prompt  liberality,  an  annuity 
cated  the  residence  he  had  for  was  secured  to  him,  which,  though 
several  years  occupied  at  Cam-  it  of  course  left  him  without  the 
bridge,which,  from  its  retired  situa-  abundance  of  former  days,  was 
tion  on  an  eminence,  at  a  remote  amply  sufficient  to  raise  him  above 
part  of  the  town,  had  received  the  pressing  necessity.  It  should  also 
truly  appropriate  designation  of  be  added,  that  the  manner  in  which 
**  Mama  PieoManU."  His  furni*  this  was  done,  while  it  showed 
ture,  with  a  valuable  and  extensive  their  regard  for  his  feelings,  re- 
library,  which  he  had  been  for  fleeted  additional  lustre  on  their 
several  years  collecting,  were  sold,  own. 

with  very  few  reservations;  and  In  1822,  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  house  let,  two  rooms  only  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  from 
being  retained  for  his  own  occa-  whence,  though  then  seventy-two, 
sional  use*  These,  however,  he  he  crossed  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
occupied  but  very  little ;  for  till  visit  some  friends  in  Devonshire ; 
about  two  or  three  years  after,  at  in  which  excursion  he  frequently 
Which  time  he  sold  the  whole  of  preached  vnth  much  acceptance, 
the  premises,  he  was,  for  the  most  some  time  after  this  he  was  stat- 
part,  either  lodging  In  London,  or  ediy  ministering  at  Huntingdon, 
visiting  dtfTerent  parts  of  the  coun-  dunng  several  months.  He  ap- 
try.  That  after  having  for  so  many  pears  to  have  felt  a  lively  interest 
years  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  in  an  attempt  which  had  for  aeon- 
private  and  respectable  establish-  siderable  time  been  making,  to 
ment,  and  being  surrounded  by  an  raise  an  Independent  interest  in 
extensive  circle  of  attached  friends,  that  town;  and  had  often  contri- 
he  should,  at  the  advanced  age  of  buted  to  assist  the  object,  by 
seventy,  forego  such  advantages,  occasionally  preaching  there.  On 
and  subject  himself  to  the  neces-  one  of  his  visits  he  received  an 
satT  inconveniences  of  a  changing  application  to  preach  to  the  people 
and  uncertain  dwelling,  certainly  for  three  months,  with  which  he 
appeared,  at  first,  somewhat  sur-  complied,  and  it  is  believed,  con- 
prising.  It  was  with  this  feeling,  tinned  some  time  longer  after  these 
that  his  intimate  friends  regarded  were  expired.  The  interest  was 
the  event  of  his  leaving  Cam-  certainly  much  indebted  to  his 
bridge;  until  it  some  time  after  be-  seasonable  and  judicious  assisU 
came  painfully  apparent,  that  a  ance  at  that  time.  His  services 
material  ^change  in  his  pecuniary  pfbved  so  acceptable,  that  the  con- 
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ffregation  was  indsoed,  notwith-  «^"^  ^  appeared  to  renve,  ud  ww 

standing  h»  advanced  ^e.  to  re-  '^^J^^^I^J^^^X^^, 

quest    his     permanent    residence  gp^ct    He  wm  rarely  absent  from  pobKo 

among  them  ;  but  with  this  invita-  worship,  and  appeared  mueh  to  enjoy  fata 

tion  be  did  not  comply.    They  are  religious  engagemeDts  \  but  felt  hiaudf 

nowhappilysettledMdthan.mi.ter,  '::^:tr^J^^i^&t'i;^ 

and  have  removed  from  a  ware-  toniaes,  heaanaMyspentafeir  hourawith 

house^  which  they  then  occupied  us  on  the  Lord'a^day;   and  hb  siieiety 

as  a  place  oi  worship,  to  a  respect-  seemed  to  transport  ns  to  Cambridge,  ever 

able  meeting-house  which  has  since  *«;:.^«  7'  ^""ll^f 'JTi.!'^  7"  T.^^f 

1.                A  J  •    At.    1.  During  the  \noter  be  had  an  attack  of 

been  erected  in  tne  town.  Ulnesay  under  whidi  be  eapeeted  to  ahdk. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Audley  was  bat  waa  ^eedUy  restored  to  nearly  h« 

frequently    changing    hb    abode,  accustomed  atate  of  health.   Toward  the 

With  some   intervals,  he   lodged  end  of  March^  however,  his  infirm'.ti^ 

•    '             .  ,       1  1    x*          J.  -n     i.  rapidly  increased,  and  he  was  soon  after 

for  a  considerable  time  at  Penton-  conftcwd  to  the  bed.    There  was  not  mndi 

ville,  Crovdoa,  and  Dorking»  and  positive  disease,  and  his  medk»l  attea- 

particularly  at  the  last.     Feelings  danta,  one  of  them  a  pious  and  dlstin- 

bowever,  die  inconvenience  of  such  f^^  physician  from  I^ndon,  long  re- 

..I    1         J       r  \*r     1.^  U.J  taineci  an  impression  tnat  ne  mignt  yet  oe 

an  unsealed  mode  of  life,  he  had  „,„^    g^^  ^  ^         that  oatifr«. 

been  for  some  time  anxious  to  ob-  hanalad,  he  gndoally  becsoM  weaker  h& 

tain  a  neat  and  small  habitation  ;  body,  and  more  imbecile  in  mind,  though 

so  situated,  that  with  little  fatigue,  without  any  remarkable  aberration  of  his 

he  might  be  able  regularly  to  aU  '^rr^dflJ  ^^2;  in  »y  power  to  ghe  • 

tend  public  worship.   He  at  lengh  moro  oopkras  aooount  of  the  state  of  his 

metwitii  one,  at  Stoke  Newington,  mind  dnring  hia  last  iUness;  butthhi  Ida 

which  appeared  particularly  suit-  ^^J^  r^t^t,  which  for  t^  most  pan 

able     fo^tiiis  he^emoved^bout  2:r:^'al;:;,«|;^fi,e^^^^^ 

Michaelmas  1826;  a  stop  which  the  subject  of  personal  nligion,  and  hb 

was  unquestionably  highly  con-  own  prospects.  There  appcmvd  in  him  as 

ducive  to  the  comfort  of  his  last  scquieacence  in  the  divine  will,  and  calm 

day..    One  thing  which  rende«,d  25J:^»;.f  ^^H.'SSS^  "^ '.SS 

Mm  ninatum  more  especially  de-  providence  wUch  had  brought  Um  hither, 

sirable,  was  that    he  had   again  to  receive.  In  hia  enfeebled  and  dying  atale, 

the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  i*>«  attentions  which    Christian  friends 

society;  and  attending  the  mini-  rt^^^yrl^-   A' *?!  lest  interview  with 

DVVIVI.J,  tftuu  •M«uu«u|^    1.UV   ■"•"■  bim,  which  conld  be  called  conteraation, 

stry  of  his  former  respected  friend  the  eveninf  snn  eweetly  beamed  aemaa  hia 

and  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  bed.    Thialed  to  someremarkareapectli^ 

who  aad  j^ecently  undertaken  the  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  the  beams 

«h«.e  of  the  Independent  Church  ^L'cl""^  te^tL'^c£^»"SJSSi 

in  that  village.     The  particulars  ughted  np  hia  coantenaaee.    He  polneed 

Tclaiing     to    the    few    remaining  up  with  energy,  *  Ah,'  said  he, «  I  want  to 

months  of  Mr.  Audley's  life,  can-  iook  thither.^    He  often  professed,  that 

aot  be  better  narrated  than  in  Uie  ^'^'^J*'*  P-*°f  /\«*  T^J'^o'^uJ^^ 

J       r  xu  1.         ^1                   u      •  would  support  bim,  '  that   Christ  Jesus 

wprds  of  that  genUeman  ;  who,  in  ^ame  Into  the  worid  to  save  aionenL'    A 

answer  to  the  request  of  a  fnend  for  few  days  before  hia  departure,  be  toM  Mia. 

some  information  on  the  subject,  Harris,  that  he  was  incapable  of  thinking ; 

writes  as  follows :—  0?'  ^'''^  «  ^"^  l^J^^l)?.  v^^i^J^ 

the  most  important  of  thoughts  to  a  dving 

**  About  Michaelmaa  laat  he  came  to  hoar !)  he  conid  only  with  Stephen  look 

ffeaide  at  this  place.    His  flrat  appearance  up  and  say,    *  Lord   Jesus   receive  my 

impressed  us  much,  as  we  had  not  seen  spirit'    1  saw  him  on  Tbnnday,  when  he 

him  for  some  time,  and  he  had  recently  seemed  to  be  in  considerable  pam.    To  the 

been  ill.     There  were  in  his  looks  and  remarks  which  I  made  be  only  looked  an 

manner,  indieattons  of  rapid  advimces  to  anawer,  and  at  length,  with  mndh  indis* 

She  termination   of   n  long  and .  useful  tinctnesa  of  arttculalion,  rrqoeated  me  to 

career  on  earth.    For  some  time  after-  pray  with  him.    1  saw  him  no  more.    On 
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As  a  private  Christiany  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Audley  stands  de- 
servedly high.  It  may  truly  be 
said  of  him,  as  of  Cornelius,  that 


Sttnrdaary  Mtfi.  Hanit  pewelivd,  thmt  he 

wMitiH  more  npidlf  dedislog;  bat  wp 
were  notwithsUiiiliog  sarpiised,  in  the 
erenioff,  by  hemring  that  be  saddenljr  com- 
plained to  his  mine  of  a  aente  of  tuffocftp 
taoD,  a&d  died  almoti  ioataatly." 

Thus  on  Saturday  evening, 
April  2Mi,  thb  venerable  servant 
of  Christ  closed  bii  mortal  career, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  Though  there  was  not  in  his 
last  moments,  any  of  that  ecstatic 
rapture  which  some  believers  have 
experienced,  there  was  that  calm 
and  settled  confidence  in  the  rich 
provisions  of  divine  mercy,  which 
equally  illustrates  the  reality  and 
value  of  personal  religion.     In  his 


he  was  «'a  devout  nutn.^  There 
was  a  uniform  gravity  and  serious- 
ness in  his  deportment,  which, 
though  often  blended  with  Chris- 
tian cheerfulness,  yet  sufficiently 
indicated  a  mind  habitually  alive 
to  the  importance  of  spiritual 
things.  He  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  spending  a  large  propor- 
tion of  time  in  the  private  exer- 
cises of  devotion,  nrioe  in  the 
day,  at  least,  did  he  usually  retire 
for  this  purpose ;  and  that  a  con- 


death,  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  siderable  time  might  be  enjoyed 
received  another  illustration: —  without  interruption  in  the  morn- 
*'  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  be-  ing,  he  made  a  point  of  rising 
hold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  early,  very  often  as  early  as  four 
that  man  is  peace."  or  Jive  o  clock.     Several  memo- 

In  presenting  a  brief  review  of  randa  found  among  his  papers, 
the  character  of  Mr.  Audley,  it  and  written  while  he  was  on  dif- 
roust  be  owned,  that  he  had  many  ferent  journeys,  show  that  he  was 
peculiarities  in  bis  personal  habits,  at  such  times  equally  attentive  to 
and  some  in  his  natural  disposi-  this  particular.  He  would  often, 
tion.  The  former,  however,  may  after  arriving  late  in  an  evening 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  almost  at  a  place  which  he  was  to  leave 
uniformly  unfavourable  influence  early  on  the  next  morning,  in- 
of  a  single  life ;  and  the  latter  dulge  himself  with  only  three  or 
were,  in  a  great  degree,  counter-  four  hours  rest,  rather  than  abridge 
acted  hy  the  operation  of  eminent  the  time  for  his  morning  or  even- 
personal  religion.  He  possessed  ing  exercises.  It  was  no  unusual 
a  sound  understanding;  and  being  thin|^  for  him,  on  such  occasions, 
naturally  fond  of  studious  pursuits,  to  nse  as  early  as  one  o'clock  in 
he  had  acquired  a  very  considera-  the  morning.  Another  feature  in 
ble  extent  of  information.  This,  his  Christian  character  was  his 
added  to  his  personal  'worth,  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
made  him  a  highly  acceptable  Though  in  general  unusually  care- 
companion  among  an  extensive  ful  in  guarding  against  exposure 
circle  of  friends.  Genuine  hospi-  to  cold  or  damp,  it  was  not  a 
lality  marked  his  intercourse  with 
them  at  his  own  house,  which  was 
always  open  to  the  friends,  and 
especially  the  Ministers  of  Christ. 
To  the  poor  he  was  a  kind  and 
valuable  friend ;  often  aiding  them, 
while  he  had  it  in  his  power,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  or  as- 
sisting them,  not  less  effectually, 
by  his  judicious  advice.  By  many 
whom  he  has  thus  befriended,  bis 
nemory  will  be  long  cherished 
affectionate  respect 


or 
little  that  would  keep  him  from 
attending  the  public  ordinances 
of  divine  worship.  So  great  was 
his  attachment  to  these,  that  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  bis  death, 
he  often  attended  the  three  ser- 
vices of  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as 
those  on  other  evenings  in  the 
week.  On  the  Lord's  day  he  was 
desirous  of  keeping  his  mind  as 
free  as  possible  from  all  secular 
concerns,  and  was  therefore  ac- 
customed   to    leave    any   letters 
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which  might  arriTe  by  that  morn- 
ing's  post,  to  be  opened  the  next 
day.  If,  however,  he  had  reason 
to  think  any  one  was  of  urgent 
importance,  he  would  still,  if 
possible,  leave  it  till  the  pablic 
services  of  the  day  were  closed. 
In  addressing  his  niends  also,  he 
carefully   avoided  writing    by    a 

{»ost,  which  would  occasion-  the 
etter  reaching  them  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

But  while  thus  attentive  to  the 
private  duties  of  religion,  he  was 
deeply  concerned  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  others,  and  ever  ready 
personally  to  assist  in  promoting 
It.  For  the  young;  he-  uniformly 
felt  a  very  lively  interest.  Very 
soon  after  the  excellent  Mr.  Raikes 
first  instituted  Sabbath  Schools^ 
Mr.  A.  wrote  to  him  for  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject;  and  from 
that  gentleman's  reply,  which  has 
been  found  among  his  papers,  it 
is  inferred  he  had  it  in  coiitempla* 
tion  to  attempt  the  establishment 
of  a  school,  but  whether  at  Cam- 
bridge or  elsewhere  does  not  ap* 
pear.  Of  all  the  local  institutions 
intended  to  benefit  the  town, 
county,  or  neighbourhood,  Mr.  A. 
was  not  only  a  warm,  but,  in 
most  cases,  an  efficient  friend; 
and  there  were  few  of  them  in 
which  he  did  not,  at  some  time, 
sustain  the  office  either  of  Trea- 
surer or  Secretary.  All  the  noble 
institutions  of  the  day,  such  as 
the  BiUe  and  Misionary  Societies, 
met  with  his  wannest  approbation ; 
and  of  each  of  those  named  he 
became,  at  their  first  establish- 
ment, a  member  for  life.  While 
thus  anxious  for  the  success  of 
every  effort  to  promote  the  general 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
he  was  b^  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  especial  interests  of  that  deno- 
mination of  Christians,  with  which 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  and  privi« 
lege  to  connect  himself.  Free 
from  every  thing  bordering  on 
bigotted  or  sectarian  feeling,  he 
yet  knew  the  importance  attached 
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to  his  principles  as  %  Dissenter 
and  an  Independent;  and  while, 
from  his  heart,  he  rejoiced  in  the 
prosperity  of  all  who  love  the  Sa- 
viour, he  was  still  oonmteiUly  alive 
to  the  welfare  of  his  own  deno- 
mination. Nor  may  it  be  unsuit- 
able here  to  add,  that  under  the 
influence  of  these  feelings,  he  re- 
joiced in  the  publication,  and  was 
interested  in  the  success,  of  **  the 
Congregational  Magaxine,"  as 
ostensibly  connected  with  that 
body.  To  him,  it  is  believed,  the 
Editors  of  that  publication  will 
acknowledge  themselves  chiefly 
indebted,  for  the  information  con- 
tained' in  the  satistical  account  of 
the  churches  of  Cambridgeshire, 
which  appeared  in  one  of  its  early 
volumes. 

It  now  remains  to  advert  to  the 
more  public  character  of  Mr. 
Audley»  as  a  mbister  of  Christ 
And  here,  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  devotional  parts  of 

f>ublic  worship  should  be  particu- 
arly  noticed.  His  prayers  were 
usually  distinguishea  by  a  be- 
coming solemnity,  a  scriptural 
simplicity,  a  comprehensive  full- 
ness and  variety,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  holy  and  devotional 
fervour,  which  indicated  a  heart 
habituated  to  the  exercise,  and 
which  seldom  failed  to  impress  the 
minds  of  those  whose  devotions  he 
was  conducting.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  characterized  by  a  plain 
and  simple,  but  judicious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  leading  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  rich  illustration  of 
Christian  experience.  If  there 
were  not  mnch  in  his  sermons  to 
gratify  a  fastidious  taste,  or  te 
enchant  a  vivid  imagination,  there 
was  much  to  inform  the  judgment, 
to  impress  the  heart,  and  deeply 
to  affect  the  conscience.  During 
the  last  18  or  20  years  of  his  mi- 
nistry especially,,  his  labours  were 
in  general  very  highly  acceptable}; 
and  many  pleasing  instances  are 
known,  in  which  they  were  instru- 
mental in  awakening  the  carel0ss« 
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in  eocouraging  and  directing  the 
inquirer,  and  in  edifying  the  more 
established  believer. 

On  several  occasions  Mr.  And- 
ley  appeared  before  the  public  as 
a  writer.  In  1704  he  published 
an  abridgment  of  the  excellent 
Mr.  Howe  s  piece  on  Self-dedica- 
tion* and  Dr.  6rosvenor*s  sermon 
on  "  the  Temper  of  Jesus,"  to 
which  he  prefixed  brief  lives  of 
the  respective  authors.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  small,  but  use- 
ful and  entertaining  work,  entitled 
"  A  Companion  to  the  Almanack," 
containing  brief  explanations  of 
particular  days  and  festivals,  and 
a  great  variety  of  information 
which  could  not  have  >been  col- 
lected without  considerable  pains. 
He  published  also  a  new  and  cor- 
rected edition  of  a  work  by  the 
father    of   the    celebrated  Arch- 
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bishop  Leighton,  entitled  '*  An 
Appeal  to  Parliament,  or,  Sion's 
plea  against  the  Prelacie,"  for 
which  work  its  excellent  author 
was  treated  with  such  unexampled 
cruelty  by  the  Star-chamber.  la 
1804,  Mr.  A.  printed  "  a  Sermon 
on  Harvest,  or  an  Address  to 
Parmers,  Reapers,  ana  Gleaners," 
founded  on  Ruth  ii.  4.  His  last 
work  was  a  short  memoir  of  an 
old  and  valued  friend,  the  Rev. 
Coxe  Feary,  of  Bluntisham.  He 
is  known  at  different  periods  to 
have  contemplated  itome  other  pub- 
lications, which,  however,  never 
appeared.  Among  these  were  a 
treatise  on  the  divine  promises  and 
threatenings,  and  an  abridgment  of 
Howe's  Blessedness  of  the  Righ- 
teous, a  work  to  which  he  waa 
particularly  attached. 


AN   ORIGINAL   SERMON   BY  THE  REV. 

PHILIP  HENRY. 

From  the  Hemy  Papen,  in  the  PusHuion  of  J,  B,  Williams^  Etg,  F,A,S, 

Shrewsbury, 


*'  He  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saiats." 
1  Sum.  U.  9. 

These  words  are  part  of  Hannah's 
song  of  thanksgiving,  which  she 
sung  upon  occasion  of  a  s6n  given 
her  in  answer  to  her  prayers.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  mercy,  and 
she  was  extraordinarily  sensible 
of  it,  and  thankful  for  it.  In  her 
song,  she  sets  herself  to  glorify 
God,  to  give  unto  him  the  praise 
of  his  mercy. 

In  the  text  she  mentions  one 
great  act  of  his  goodness  to,  and 
care  of,  those  that  fear  him — that 
he  keeps  their  feet — ^whatever  be- 
comes of  others,  he  will  be  sure 
to  look  to  them.  He  has  done  it 
He  doth  do  it.     He  will  do  it. 

Doct.  I.  That  there  is  a  people 
in  the  world  that  is  peculiarly 
6od*s;  and  they  are  saints — his 
saints. 

No.  32.  N.  S. 


The  word  translated  saints,  sig- 
nifies two  things. 

1.  Merciful  ones,  a  people  of 
mercy,  i.  e. 

1.)  Such  as  have  obtained  mercy. 
1  Tim.  i.  13.  I  obtained  mercy: 
Greek,  I  was  mercified.  Tne 
Lord  did  pour  out  a  flood  of 
mercy  upon  me.  We  were  in 
misery,  and  that  misery  had  been 
our  portion  for  ever  if  one  thing 
had  not  prevented,  viz.  mercy. 
Tit.  iii.  6.  Oh  be  earnest  with 
God  for  a  share  in  this  mercy, 
Ps.  li.  1.  You  that  have  ob- 
tained  mercy  be  very  thankful, 
for  you  have  great  reason.  Of  all 
things  we  have  most  reason  to  ad- 
mire mercy,  Ps.  cxxxvi. 

2.)  Such  as  do  shew  mercy, 
Isa.  Ivii.  1.  Saints  are  of  a  mer- 
ciful disposition,  Matt.  v.  7. 
Mercy  is  to  be  shewed, 
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(1,)  To  the  sonls  of  odiers — 
pity  them  in  their  bibs,  id  their 
iorrowt— -reprove^  exhort,  coafort, 
direct,  out  of  mercy. 

(2  )  To  their  bodies.  Matt  xxv* 
36. — Erery  good  mao  has  that 
in  him  that  disposes  him  to  this ; 
to  feed,  to  clodie,  Ps.  xxxviL  26. 

(3.)  To  their  faults — notaggra* 
rate,  hot  make  the  best  of  them ; 
restore  with  the  spirit  of  meekness. 
Gal.  Ti.  1. 

(4.)  To  their  names — neither 
raise,  nor  receive  false  reports: 
nay,  ProT.  xii.  10.,  a  good  man  is 
merciful  to  hu  heatt.  Put  on, 
therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God, 
bowels  of  mercies :  we  hare  many 

Erecepts,  Mic.  vi.  8.  An  excel- 
^nt  pattern,  God  himself;  be 
merciful  as  he  is  merciful,  Luke 
Ti.  36* 

2.  Hohf  onei^-God's  people  are 
saints— holy  ones.  Samts  are  of 
divers  sorts : 

1.)  There  are  men^s  saints,  and 
God's  saints.  Men's  saints  are 
such  as  men  are  piease4  to  give 
that  title  to ;  whetner  they  are  so 
or  no.  The  church  of  Rome  has 
many  such  saints,  St.  Francis,  St. 
Dominick,  St  Winifred,  &c.  A 
solemn  business  they  make  of  their 
canonization :  it  is  bought  with 
money — ^not  till  fifty  years  after 
the  person's  deflth---after  proof 
made  of  some  miracle  wrougnt  by 
them.  This  is  a  cheat— many 
saints  on  earth  that  are  burning  in 
helh  God's  saints  are  such  as  he 
accounts  so.  Pi»  1. 6.  my  tainii: 
such  as  are  in  covenant  with 
God,  by  Christ,  the  great  sacri- 
fice. 

2.)  Saints  in  profession,  and 
saints  in  power.  Saints  in  pro- 
fession, are  such  as  being  baptized 
into  the  faith  of  Christ,  do  walk 
nnblameablv  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  Gospel.  Paul's 
epistles  are  directed  to  the  sainiB 
at  such  a  place.  Saints  in  power 
are  such  as  have  not  only  a  name 
to  live,  but  are  alive  indeed; 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  na- 
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tore ;  justified,  sanctified,  renewed 
in  the  whole  man. 

3.)  Saints  on  earth,  and  saints 
in  heaven.  Saints  in  heaven  are 
the  ooHipreleasoref,  as  we  call 
them,  uat  have  finished  tfieir 
course,  and  have  received  their 
crown:  the  happiness  tiiat  they 
were  once  pressing  after,  they  are 
now  in  the  possession  of — at  rest 
in  Abraham's  bosom: — see  God 
and  enjoy  him.  Saints  on  earth 
are  tiaiomt  who  are  for  heaven, 
though  not  in  heaven.  They  are 
got  out  of  Bgypt,  are  not  yet  in 
Canaan ;  travelling  in  the  wilder* 
ness,  in  the  midst  of  many  infirmi- 
ties that  keep  them  low  and  hum- 
ble, but  they  are  jogging  on  as 
fast  as  they  can.  These  are  they 
whose  feet  God  will  keep. 

U$e  1.  This  may  serve  to  dis- 
cover, and  rectify  the  mistakes 
of  many  people  concerning  saint- 
ship. 

1.)  Some  think  that  it  belongs 
only  to  good  men  under  the  New 
Testament,  and  not  to  those  under 
the  Old.  You  see  the  contrary 
in  the  text.  Aaron  thiB  jotnf  of 
the  Lord,  Ps.  cvi.  10. 

2.)  Others  think  it  belongs  onl^ 
to  those  that  are  eminent  in  rdi- 

f'on,  as  Matthew  and  Mark,  and 
eter  and  Paul.  No.  The  mean- 
est true  Christian  is  a  saint— the 
weakest  a  believer. 

3.)  Others  aporopriate  it  to  saints 
in  heaven,  ana  will  not  have  it 
applied  to  sainiB  on  earth;  whereas 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  saints  on 
earth,  Ps.  xvL  3.,  tliat  are  hoping 
and  longing  to  be  one  day  saints 
in  heaven,  yet  are  not  so. 

4)  Some  are  offended  if  the 
holy  men  of  God  under  the  New 
Testament,  are  ever  named  with- 
out Sami  prefixed-— as  if  we  say 
Paul,  and  liot  St.  Paul.  Others, 
on  the  other  side,  are  offended  if 
we  do  prefix  saint,  whereas  Aey 
were  saints,  and  we  may  call  them 
so;  but  it  is  an  indifferent  thing, 
and  we  are  no  where  obliged  to  it. 

6.)  Others  appropriate  it  to  those 
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of  their  owa  party,  and  will  allow     keep  the  feet  of  his  saints.    If  you 


would  have  God  to  keep  your 
feet,  you  must  keep  your  sanctity. 
Doct.  II.  It  is  a  promised 
mercy  to  God's  saints,  that  God 
will  keep  their  feet. 

Shew,  1.  What  is  meant  by  the 
feet  here ;  and  what  it  b  to  keep 
them, 

1.)  There  are  the  feet  of  the 
hod^ :  then  it  is  a  promise  of  pre- 
servation and  protection  to  our 
outward  man,  going  out,  coming 
in,  Ps.  xci.  10,  11, 12—121.  He 
is  the  preserver  of  all  men;  he 
preserveth  man  and  beast;  but  he 
IS,  in  a  special  manner,  the  pre- 
server of  the  saints;  they  can 
more  comfortably  expect;  they 
are  in  covenant  with  him,  and 
have  a  promise  from  him.  We 
are  to  encourage  ourselves  in  this 
promise.  If  he  will  keep  the 
feet,  much  more  the  head  and 
heart.  The  feet  are  most  ex- 
posed: the  feet  are  the  supporters 
of  the  whole  body.  We  are  to 
acknowledge  God  in  the  perform- 
to  live  is  Christ,  Phil.  i.  31. ;  that  ing  of  tliis  promise  daily, 
worship  God  in  the  spirit,  PUL  3.)  The  feet  of  the  affedUms^ 
ill.  3.  which  are  the  feel  of  the  inward 

3.  Make  sure  to  yourselves  that    wan,  by  which  the  soul  moves, 
you  are  saints :  for,  certain,  either        (1.)  To  that  that  is  good,  or  ap- 
a  saint  or  a  brute  is  tme  of  every    prehended;  so  love,  hope,  ioy. 

(2.)  From  that  that  is  evil,  or  i^ 
preliMided ;  so  hatred,  fear,  &c. 

These feethave  need  of  a  keeper, 
for  the  affections  are  unruly,  and 
inordinate:  with  these  feet  we 
often    stumble,    Prov.    xix.  2.  i 


it  to  no  others,  whereas  it  belongs 
to  all  that  have  obtained  mercy.  It 
is  a  title  not  to  be  proudly  assumed, 
and  yet  not  to  be  denied,  where 
the  good  work  is  wrought,  Ps. 
cxvi.  15, 16.,  ^  Aif  samU..  lam 
iky  9e$vani,  God's  servants  are 
God's  saints;  he  doth  not  say. 
Lord,  I  am  thy  saint, 

2.  Are  the  saints  God's  people  ? 
Let  them  be  our  people.  Are 
they  dear  to  him  7  Let  them  be 
dear  to  us.  Doth  he  delight  in 
them?  Let  us  delight  in  them. 
Ps.  xvi.  8.,  Gal.  vi.  10.,  Ps.  xv.  4., 

1  Pet.  ii.  17*  Like  delights  in 
its  like.  They  are  God's  jewels, 
and  should  be  yours. 

Qu»  How  shall  we  know  who 
«re  saints? 

Am.  Infallibly  they  cannot  be 
known :  but  by  their  fruU$  yon 
shall  know  them.  Ask  your  own 
consciences.  What  do  they  say 
to  such  ways,  and  such  people? 

2  Cor.  V.  11«    Manifeai  in  mow 
Mark  those  to  whom 


one  of  us.  O  live  like  saints, 
Eph.  iv.  lo  1  Pet  L  16.  Make 
your  saintship  sure,  and  then  make 
your  salvation  sure.  Saints  on 
«arth  shall  be  saints  in  heaven. 
We  profess  saintship.  O  live  up 
to  thajt  profession.    We  are  called    kiuUnt  wUh  his  feei,  i.  e.  is  rash 


to  holiness,  not  to  uncleanness: 
to  be  saints,  not  sinners.  O,  then, 
walk  as  saints :  do  all  things  «t 
itoometh  mimii,  Eph.  ▼.  3. — ao  ex* 
cellent  word.  Doth  worldliness 
and  covetonsness,  Ste*  become 
saints?  No.  Praying,  and  hear- 
ing, and  good  discourse,  becomes 
saints.  Consider  the  promises, 
2  Cor.  viL  L  conui.  vi.  18.  God 
b  a  holy  Gtod,  and  loves  to  dwell 
Mnong  holy  people.  Be  saints, 
that  yon  omy  have  an  interest  is 
the  promise  of  the  text;  be  will 


in  his  affections.  Eccles.  v.  I. 
keep  ti^foot,  i.  e.  look  well  to  the 
workings  of  thy  affections.  Exod. 
iii.  6.  thf  9koe  frmn  off  iky  feei, 
i.  e.  all  carnality  from  thine  affeo^ 
tions.  It  is  a  mercy  to  have  these 
kept  to  right  objeeUp  in  doe  men* 


a.)  The   feet  of  the 

Our  life  b  a  journey ;  every  ^ 

we  do  is  a  step  taken :  when  wo 
we  stumble  and  fall;  when 


sm 


we  do  well,  we  walk  and  run  in 
the  way  of  God's  cemmandoMnts. 
3g2 
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And  these  feet  have  need  of  a 
keeper.  We  have  need  of  one  to 
direct,  to  protect,  to  keep  from 
sin,  to  help  in  duty.  Now  who 
will  do  this  for  uh?  Why  the 
great  God  has  promised  that  he 
will.  See  2  Tim.  iv.  18.  kept 
from  slipping,  stumbling.  There 
is  an  evil  of  trouble  which  some 
extend  this  promise  to,  as  if  it 
were  contrary  to  the  threatening. 


verts  him.  Has.  ii.  G. ;  alluding  to 
the  husbandman's  tining  to  keep 
the  beasts  from  trespass  ;  the  bru- 
tish nature  would  fain  be  over  the 
hedge  till  God  comes  with  a  bush 
of   thorns.     Thus  with    Balaam, 
Num.  xzii.  though  a  wicked  man. 
4.)  By  the  supplies  of  his  grace 
inwardly.     The  grace  of  God  is 
our  best  preservative  against  sin — 
no  keeper  like  that    That  grace 
Deut.  xxxii.'  35.    their  foci  ihall    doth  three  things  to  keep  the  feet 


slide.  But  I  do  understand  it  of 
keeping  their  feet  from  falling  into 
sin ;  and  if  he  doth  so  keep  us, 
we  shall  either  not  fall  at  all  into 
trouble,  or  that  trouble  will  be  no 
trouble  to  us. 

Shew,  2d.  How  doth  God  keep 
the  feet  of  his  saints  from  falling 
into  sin» 

1.)  By  leading  them  outof  harm's 
way ;  keeping  them  from  occasions 
of,  and  temptations  to,  sin.  The 
world  is  full  of  snares.  Now  he 
keeps  from  those  snares.  This 
promise  is  in  answer  to  that  prayer 
—lead  us  not  into  temptation.  See 
1  Cor,  X.  13.  This  is  a  great 
luercy,  but  it  is  a  promised  mercy. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  story  of  David,  1  Sam.  xxix. 
when  he  sojourned  among  the 
Philistines,  the  king  of  the  Philis- 
tines would  have  him  go  with  them 
to  fight  with  Israel ;  if  he  should 


(1.)  It  awakes  conscience  to 
speak ;  and  by  speaking  to  keep 
from  sin — as  Joseph,  Gen.  xxxix.  I>. 

(2.)  It  abates,  and  weakens  the 
corrupt  nature,  which  doth  us  the 
great  mischief  in  an  hour  of  temph 
tation.  Grace  mortifies  the  flesh 
with  its  affections  and  lusts.  Other 
things  may  restrain  corruption,  but 
grace  only  subdnes  it.  Sometimes 
the  work  is  done  by  some  suitable 
word  which  grace  improves,  as 
Pffl/.  Ixxiii.  2.  17. 

(3.)  It  aids,  and  assists  in  the 
conflict  with  the  temptation,  Hos. 
xi.  3. ;  as  the  nurse  holds  up  the 
child.  Psal.  xvii.  5.  If  God  did 
not  hold  up  our  goings  we  should 
soon  fall,  our  footsteps  would  slip 
every  day. 

Shew,  dd.  Why  will  God  keep 
the  feet  of  his  saints. 

1.)  Because  the  saints  cannot 
keep  their  own  feet.     We  are  bent 


not  go  he  would  have  been  thought  to  backslide ;  our  heavenly  Father 

ungrateful,  if  he  should,  could  he  knows  how  weak  we  are  t    and, 

fight  against  Israel  ?      God  de-  therefore,  will  not  let  go  his  hold, 

livered  him  from  this  snare.  The  nurse  knows  the  child's  in- 

2.)  By  employing  instruments  of  ability,  /m.  xl.  11.     God  knows 

restraint  to  us.    Thus  David's  foot  the  strength,  and  policy   of  our 

was  kept  from  falling    into   the  enemies.     It  follows  in  the  text, 

great  sin  of  bloodshed,  by  discreet  by  strength  shall  no  man  prevail; 

Abigail,  1  Sam.  xxv.     Joseph's  therefore,  he  will  keep  the  feet  of 

brethren  hindered  by  Judah  from  his   saints.     And,    therefore,    the 

killing  him.     Peter  had  fair  warn-  wicked  shall  be  silent  in  darkness, 

ing  for  the  preventing  of  bis  fall  It  relates  to  both, 
if  he  had  taken  it— but  he  was  re-        2.)  Because  his  saints  commit 

coviered — he  was  not  utterly  cast  the  doing  of  it  to  him.     As  he 

down.     In  this  respect  two  are  knows  their  weakness,  so  they  do, 


better  than  one.  Eccles.  iv.  9.    Eli 
should  have  restrained  his  sons. 


3.)    By  seasonable  afllictions. 
Some  roa  meets 


in  part,  know  it  themselves ;  aud 

in  a  sense  of  it  commit  their  ways 

to  God.    This  lays  a  kind  of  en- 

a  man,  and  di^    gagement  (shall  1  say)  upon  God 
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to  help  them.  Isa.  xxvi.  9.  Psal.  selves.     You  have  forsaken  your 

X.  14.  God  is  obliged  to  help  those  own   mercies    by  following  after 

that  trust  him,  not  carelessly,  pre-  lying  vanities.     God  would  have 

sumptuously,  but  believingly.  We  kept  us,   but  we  would    not  be 

would  not  fail  one  that  trusts  us  kept.    Think  how  you  have  fallen » 

for  any  thing.  fallen   here,    fallen   there.      Tou 

3.)  Because  he  hath  said  he  will,  might  have  fallen   finally,  fallen 

1  Thess.  V.  24.  He  is  able  to  into  hell.  Hoi.  xiv.  I,  2.  The 
keep  us,'Jude  24.  i.  e.  with  an  Lord  help  us,  and  all  his  people, 
engaged  ability  ;  otherwise  what  at  this  day  now  we  are  fallen  into 
comfort  that  he  is  able.  We  may  trouble,  to  bethink  ourselves  of 
go  and  plead  the  promise.  our  falls  into  sin ;   and  to  return 

4.)  For  his  own  honour's  sake ;  unto  the  Lord, 

because  that  is  concerned.     If  the  2.)  How  we  have   been  kept 

saints  stumble,  and  fall  into  sin  from    falling.       Acknowledge    it 

his  name  is  like  to  suffer  by  it.  with  all  thankfulness.    Remember 

2  Sam.  xit.  14.  God  will  not  some  of  your  former  perils,  and 
have  his  enemies  to  blaspheme ;  think  how  you  have  been  deliver- 
and,  therefore,  keeps  the  feet  of  ed,  prevented  with  these  blessings 
his  saints.  of  goodness. 

5.)  For  their  peace  and  salva-  (i.)  It  may  be  it  was  in  time  of 

tion  sake.     Ho  knows  how  much  prosperity,  and  you  were  beginning 

prejudice  it  will  be  to  them  if  they  to  be  proud,  worldly,  and  secure, 

fall — in  their  comfort,  and  in  their  and  the  Lord  came  with  some  rod 

strength.  See  Ps.  cxvi.8.  eyes  from  or  other  that  prevented  thy  fall — 

tears,  feet  from  falling.      When  as  to  David  when  he  said,  I  shall 

God  keeps  our  ieet  from  falling,  never  be  moved.  Psal.  xxx. 

he  keeps  our  eyes  from  tears,  the  (2.)  It  may  be  it  was  in  time  of 

tears  of  trouble,  the  tears  of  re-  persecution.  Thou  wast  inclined  to 

pentance;  and  the  soul  from  death  commit  sin  to  avoid  suffering,  and~ 

too.     God  loves  them,  and  is  a  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  prevent 

friend  to  them ;  and,  therefore,  he  in  an  evil  time,  and  enabled  thee, 

keeps  them.  by  his  grace,  to  choose  suffering 

Obj.  If  God  keeps  the  feet  of  rather  than  sinning, 

his  saints,  and  be  as  he  is  engaged  (3.)  When  the  stream  has  been 

to  do  it,  whence  is  it  that  any  of  strong,  leading  to  wickedness,  en- 

them  fall  at  any  time  7  gaged  in  bad  company,  thy  feet 

Ans.  It  is  not  from  any  unfaith*  almost  gone,  thy  steps  well  nigh 

fulness  in  God,  but  from  their  own  slipped;    as  Joseph,  just  at  the 

fault,  and  folly.     They  are  pre-  pit's  brink,  and   God   kept  him. 

sumptuously    confident    in    their  Has  he  kept  thee  so  ?     O  be  vefy 

own  strength.    They  are  rash,  and  thankful.     It  may  be  it  was  in 

careless,  and  heedless,  and  neglect  some  great  turn  of  your  lives,  and 

the  strength  that  is  offered  them,  God  kept  you.     Your  are  some- 

as  the  child  puts  by  the  nurse's  times  very  sensible  of  the  mercies 

hand,  and  then  God  leaves  them  of  God  to  you  in  journies.     If 

to  try,  and  convince  them,  as  he  you  have  been  kept  in  your  jour* 

did  Hezekiah,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.  ney  heavenward   be  much  morq 

and  Peter.  thankful.      Consider    how    many 

Use  1.  In  reference  to  what  is  have  stumbled,   and   fallen,  and 

past.     Let  us  reflect  before  the  yet  you  have  been  kept     It  wag 

Lord,  and  think  how  it  has  been  because  God  kept  your  feet,  and 

with  us  as  to  our  feet.  not  theirs. 

1.)  How  we  have  fallen.     Be-  2.    For  time   to  come  he  ex- 

waii  it ;  take  the  blame  to  your-  horted. 
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1.)  Be  seosible  of  yoar  own 
weakness,  and  aptness  to  fall.  It 
is  our  self-confidence  that  throws 
us  down.  Be  not  high-minded, 
but  fear.  Peter  missed  it  in  this. 
Though  all  men  yet  not  I— but  he 
sooner  than  any.  You  think  yon 
may  renture  upon  the  pit's  brink ; 
and  the  Lord,  to  shew  yon  yoor 
folly,  lets  you  fall  in. 

2.)  Be  much  in  prayer;  com- 
mending the  keeping  of  your  feet 
to  God,  not  in  the  morning  only, 
but  often  in  the  day ;  when  com- 
passed about  with  temptations-* 
Lord  keep  me.  As  good  have  no 
promise  as  make  no  use  of  iC 
Here  is  a  promise.  Turn  it  into 
prayer. 

i)  Second  your  prayers  with 
endMTourt,  Jnde  21.  eompare 
Ter.  24.  Commit  your  sonls  to 
God  in  well  doing.  If  you  will 
have  God  to  keep  your  feet  you 
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must  keep  God's  way.  Remem^ 
ber  that,  Pso/.  xcL  10.  ta  aH  thy 
ways.  If  you  turn  aside,  and 
leave  his  way  he  is  not  bound  to 
keep  your  feet.  Prpo.  ii.  8.  MoU. 
szvi.  4.  oUmm  Nek.  iv.  9*  la  a 
word.      Among  the  rest  of  the 

Eieces  of  our  Christian  arukour,  we 
ave  one  for  our  feet,  Epk,  vi.  16. 
our  greaves;  the  preparation  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace,  L  e.  Expect, 
and  prepare  for  troubles  in  the 
way  to  heaven.  We  get  many  a 
wound  by  walking  with  naled 
feet;  bow  beautiful  are  thy  feet 
with  shoes. 

4.)  If  we  have  fidlen  we  mast 
not  lie  still,  but  get  op  again  by 
speedy  repentance.  Prov.  xziv. 
16.  Kev.  ii.  6. 

6.)  Handle  those  with  meekness 
and  gentleness  that  are  fitUen. 
OmL  vi.  1,  8. 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS*  &c. 


REVIVALS  OP  RBLIGION  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

No.  I. 

(la  oar  last  Nomber  wt  pobliilied  s  letter 
from  the  RsT.  Robert  Everett,  of  the  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Churcb,  tJtica,  U.  S.  deteil- 
log  toBM  intereitiiig  paitlciUan  mpectin; 
a  feriTal  of  religioo  in  the  conntj  of 
Oselda,  wbkb  baa  ezdted  oonaderable  at* 
tentioB  amongst  onr  icadera.  We  have 
now  recelTed,  tbrougb  the  kindneai  of  the 
Rev.  Tbomaa  Lewie,  of  Itlington,  an 
Amerkan  pampblet*  entitled  <*  A  Narra- 
tivo  of  tbe  Revival  of  Religioo  in  tbe 
Coanty  of  Oneida,  particnlarly  In  tbe 
bouoda  of  tbe  Probytcnr  of  Oiielda»  la 
tbe  vear  1826,"  wbicb  la  (ntrodnced  to  tbe 
leaden  by  tbe  foUowin^  advertiaement:— 

**  At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Presbytery  of 
Oneida,  beld  In  Wbltesboroagb,  Sept  8, 
1816:— 

<«  11m  Rev.  Joaw  Fmvt,  Rot.  Mom 
Oiixsr,  and  Rev.  Noah  Cob,  vera  ap- 
poiated  a  commitlee  to  reeeive  commnid* 
catioas  from  miniaters  aadotbert,  lespeci- 
ing  tbe  late  revivala  of  rellgioB  In  tbia 
comity,  particnlarly  wltUa  oar  boaada ; 
and  to  pnblisb  a  namltlTe  of  tbe 


accompanied  witb  sncb  remarlKs  as  tbey 
sbonld  deem  proper,  and  aacb  sogfestions 
as,  In  tbeir  Judgment,  are  ealcnlaled  to 
snstoln  and  incrrase  tbe  spMC  of  vdigloa 
In  onr  cborebee. 

**  Noah  Cob, 
•*  Suted  CUrk  tf  Oneida  Pra^^Urff.^ 

From  tbis  docnment  It  appears,  tbat 
about  twente  duarekei  bave  been  tbe  snb- 
Jccts  of  a  sinraltaneons  revival,  and  tbat 
Ine  ceMeefSMH  t^  taves  tmotuttut  flMfeawiieii 
baa  been  tbe  result.  We  sball  adeet  the 
moat  Interesting  parte  of  tbe  narrative  for 
onr  miscellaneoos  inteUigence,  and  Intend 
to  present  oar  readers  wiui  tbe  remarks  and 
BBggestions  of  the  Roveicad  OenlUaasn 
wbo  formed  tbis  conuaittee  of  pabttea- 
tion  in  tbis  department  of  oar  won »  and 
we  tmst  that  tbe  pemssl  may  excite, 
amongst  onr  cfanrcbes  at  bome,  a  devout 
desire  to  partfdpaia  In  tbese  copious  ef- 
fnaioBS  of  divine  billnenee.)  Si. 


Remarkg  om  the  Cktaraei€r  ^  Mm 

We  are  coBitraiiied  to  aekaow- 
ledge  tliat  God  has  made  a  rich 
aadwoadorfttl  digplay  of  his  gni^ 
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amongst  us  doring  the  pmst  year,  have  beem  grieved  by  thoie  who  pro^ 

n  the  conrersion  of  sinDers,  and  feu  to  derive  and  pray  for  his  h^u- 

the  qaickening  of  his   children,  eneef     The  judffmeni  day  may  dii- 

Mori  thanthree  thamtand  are  indai^  ebee  fatit%^  MMek,  could  they  now 

ging  hope  thai  they  have  become  re-  be  hnowHt  wondd  fimriA  wuUter  to 

eoneilea  to  Ood  thromgh  the  Re-  no  all  for  deep  repemianee  and  hu" 

deemer.    About  half  tais  number  miliation  before  Ood.     Let  every 

have    already    united   with   the  Mmti/er,  elder^  and  private  prtn 

Presbyterian  and  Congregational  feuar,  inquire  what  more  he  could 

chnrcheSy  and  a  large  portion  of  have  done  for  the  glory  of  Ood  and 

the  remainder  with    the  Baptist  the  tahatum  of  oouIm,  and  let  him 

and  Methodist  chnrches.    Never  eonfeu  hit  offenoet^  by  prayer  for 

before  have  the  churches  in  this  pardon^  through  the  blood  of  that 

region  been  blessed  with  so  great  Saviour  who  died  for  rinners,  and 

a  shower  of  divine  mce.  dedicate  himself  anew  to  his  ser* 

The  history  of  Uie  church,  in  vice. 
every  age,  forbids  the  expectation  3.  Thb  revival  has  continued 
that  all  this  number  possess  that  longer,  particularly  in  some  of 
repentance  and  faith,  which  is  unto  our  societies,  than  has  been  usual 
salvation.  In  the  little  family  of  in  former  revivals.  It  is  now 
Jesus,  there  was  a  Judas.  We  more  than  a  year  since  it  com* 
may  reasonably  hope  that  the  pro-  menced  in  some  places  where  it 
portion  of  deceivers  and  deceived  still  continues;  and  in  most  of  our 
is  not  greater  among  those  who  churches,  an  unusual  spirit  of 
are  numbered  as  converts  in  this  prayer  still  prevails,  and  instances 
revival.  And  if  eleven-twelfths  of  conviction  and  conversion  con- 
of  this  number  are  adopted  into  tinue  to  oocur. 
the  family  of  the  sons  of  Ood,  3.  Considering  the  number  of 
and  are  heirs  to  the  heavenly  inhe-  converts,  and  the  time  that  has 
ritance,  great,  unspeakably  great,  elapsed  since  the  revival  com- 
is  the  blessing,  and  great  should  menced,  the  instances  of  back- 
be  the  joy,  and  loud  the  praise,  of  sliding  have  been  fewer  than  usual, 
those  who  love  and  pray  for  the  From  the  preceding  narrative,  it 
prosperity  of  Zion.  appears,  that,  with  few  exceptions. 

But  while  we  are  bound  to  give  those  who  have  indulged  hope,  are 

thanks  for  his  distinguishing  mercy,  steadfast,  and  growing  in  know- 

we  have  cause  to  mourn  over  our  ledze  and  grace.     By  their  fruits 

unfaithfulness    as    ministers    and  in  future  life  their  real  character 

churches,  and  to  weep  over  the  must  be  proved, 

multitudes  who  still  remain  '*  dead  4.  In  this  revival  Aere  has  been 

in  trespasses  and  in  sins." — How  less  appearance  of  mere  sympathy 

mamf  of  these  may  have  been  left,  and  excitement  of  the  passions, 

oa  account  of  the  unfaiihfiUnem  of  unaccompanied  with  conviction  of 

ministers,  and  elders,  and  private  rin,  than  usual.    Most  of  the  feel^ 

members  of  our  tkirches!     Had  ing,   and   the    strongest  feeling, 

every  minister  been  as  setf-denuing  which  sinners  have  manifested,  has 

and  devoted  as  the  nature  of  his  arisen  from  the  lashes  of  an  accu- 

o^Eoe  requires;  had  att  our  elders  sing  conscience.    So  far  as  this 

and  the  members  of  our  churches  characteristic    of  the    revival   is 

been  as  united,  as  bold,   and  as  owing  to  means,  we  believe  it  has 

active,  as  becomes  the  soldiers  of  the  been  to  the  fact,  that  Christians 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  many  more  would  have  prayed  much  for  the  convict- 

doubtkss  have  been  brought  to  the  ing  and  sanctifying   influence  of 

hnowledae  and  achnowledgment  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  ministers  have 

the  truth.  Bow  often  may  tksSpint  constantly  pressed  the  consciences 
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of  sinners  with  those  truths  which    a  hell;  but  they  have  seemed,  in 
show  them  their  guilt,  and  their    many  instances,  to  have  such  a 


immediate  duty  to  repent  and  be- 
lieve. The  whole  man  has  been 
addressed — his  understanding,  his 
conscience,  and .  his  affections. 
The  general  strain  of  preaching 
has  been  far  from  what  is  usually 


spiritual  conception  of  these  ama- 
zing truths,  and  others  connected 
with  them,  that  they  have  rejoiced 
with  trembling.  With  the  eye  of 
faith  open  upon  the  eternal  world, 
they  have  laid  hold  of  the  arm  of 


denominated  declamatory;    and  it  the    Lord,    with    a   grasp  which 

has  been  equally  far  from  what  is  seemed  to  say — Jt  is  a  case  of  life 

styled,  by  the  gay,  the  flippant,  and  death  with   our  friends   and 

and  the  superficial  part  ef  the  com-  neighbours;  we  cannot  be  denied, 

munity,    oratorical   and   popular.  They  have  not  been  denied.    The 

There    is  a   style   of  preaching,  ear  of  the  Lord  was  "  open  unto 

under  which  such  hearers  will  fed  their    prayer,"    and     **  his    arm 

strongly ^  and  i.ove   to  feel;    and  brought  salvation.'' 


under  which  they  may  even  weep, 
as  they  would  over  a  favourite 
novel;  and  from  which  they  will 
retire,  delighted  with  the  powers 
of  the  speaker,  and  the  beauties 
of  his  composition.  But  such  is 
not  the  preaching,  under  which 
sinners  have  been  pricked  in  their 
hearts,  and  led  to  cry  out — '<  Men 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  V* 
5.  This  revival  has  been  cha- 
racterised by  a  remarkable  spirit 
of  prayer.  Often  has  it  been  said 
— "  Christians  pray  as  they  have 
never  prayed  before."  Many  have 


7.  An  unusual  spirit  of  prayer 
has  prevailed  among  converts, 
and  they  have  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  converse  with  their 
friends  and  others  on  the  subject 
of  relision.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked of  them,  that  they  were 
born  praying.  Many.of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  the  strength  of  spi- 
ritual manhood,  and  promise  to 
be  among  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  our  churches. 

8.  This  revival  has  extended  to 
all  classes  of  society.  Some  have 
been  born  again  in  old  age.   Many, 


been    in    deep  distress,   and  felt    very  young,  have  given  satisfac- 


what  it  was  to  travail  in  birth  for 
souls.  With  this  burden  pressing 
upon  their  hearts,  they  have  cried 
to  God  for  help,  feeling  they  could 
not  let  him  go  without  a  blessing; 
and  where  Christians  have  been 


tory  evidence  of  piety,  especially 
among  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  religious  families,  and 
in  our  Sabbath-schools.  Many 
men  of  wealth,  an^  learning,  and 
talents,  have  been  converted,  and 


united   and    persevering   in  their    become  like  little  children.  Many, 
supplications,  astonishing,  and  in    who   in   comnion    parlance   were 


some  instances,  overwhelming  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit  have  been 
witnessed.  So  great,  and  so  ge- 
neral has  been  the  excitement, 
that  worldly  business  was  in  a 
considerable  degree  suspended, 
and  religion  was  the  common 
topic  of  conversation  in  all  com- 
pan\ps  and  in  all  places. 

6.  Unusual  strength  of  faith  in 


moral  men,  have  seen  that  their 
morality  was  devoid  of  that  ho- 
liness of  heart,  **  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  and 
have  cried,  '*  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner."  Many,  who  had 
embraced  universalism  and  other 
errors,  have  fled  from  their  refuges 
of  lies,  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set 
before  them  in  the  Gospel.    These 


the  promises  and  threatenings  of  facts  should  encourage  ministers 

God  has  been  manifested  in  many  and  churches  to  pray  and  labour 

of  our  churches.    Christians  have  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  the 

not  only  assented  to  the  testimony  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 

of  God|  that  there  b  a  heaven  and  poor^  the  old  and  the  youngs  the 
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normlaod  ike  profaoey  aoimaled  sentations  have  been  made  of  the 

with  the  thoaght,  that  *'  he  that  preaehiagy  and  other  means  which 

converteth  a  ainner  from  the  error  have  been  employed  to  promote 

of  hit  ways,  shall  aave  a  soul  from  the  work.    Prejudices  have  thus 

deatb,   and  hide  a  multitude  of  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  some, 

sins.**  who  are  doubtless  the  friends  of 

9.  Great heart-searchings  among  religion,  but  who  have  not  been 
professors  have  characterized  this  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
revival.  This  we  have  seen  in  judge  for  themselves.  It  is  not  to 
former  revivals,  but  never  before  be  expected,  that  men  actuated 
to  so  great  an  extent  It  has  been  by  the  best  motives,  and  pursuing 
▼ery  common  to  hear  professors  with  hallovred  zeal  the  most  noble 
aay,  with  a  solemn,  downcast  objects,  should  act  with  perfect 
countenance,  **  I  have  no  reli*  wisdom  and  discretion.  But  from 
gion."  They  have  had  severe  sea-  the  published  accounts,  and  from 
sons  of  conviction.  Some  proba-  personal  observation,  the  commit- 
bly  have,  for  the  first  lime,  been  tee  feel  warranted  in  saying,  that 
brought  to  repentance.  Most,  minbters  and  churches  have  ex- 
however,  have,  after  a  short  time,  hibited  as  much  sound  wisdom 
given  evidence  of  an  increased  and  discretion,  as  has  ever  been 
«eTOtion  to  Grod ;  and  such  have  exhibited  in  anv  revival  of  which 
been  eminently  useful  in  promo-  they  have  any  knowledge.  Yea, 
ting  the  w<Nrk.  Those  ministers,  we  believe  that  there  has  been  an 
also,  in  whose  societies  the  ve«  unusaal  spirit  of  prayer  to  God 
vival  has  been  powerfiil,  have  for  that  vrisdom  which  is  profitable 
been  led  to  dose  sdf-examination,  to  direct. 

and  been  apparently  deeply  hum-  It  would  savour  of  weakness 

Ued  for  past  unfaithfulness.  and  spiritual  pride  in  our  churches, 

10.  Converts,  especially  during  to  justify  every  thing  which  has 
4he  greatest  excitement,  have  ma-  been  said  and  done,  in  public  and 
nifested  more  joy  and  stronger  private,  by  the  friends  of  the  re- 
hopes,  than  in  any  preceding  re-  vival.  But  we  believe  it  a  duty 
▼ivais  amoog  us.  Strong  hopes  we  owe  to  tJie  cause  of  truth »  to 
faave  been  considered  by  many  an  say,  that  most  of  the  opposition 
unfavourable  indicafion.  Whe*  has  been  excited  by  that  preach- 
ther  this  be  a  correct  opinion,  we  ing,  and  those  means,  which  have 
shall  not  undertake  to  determine,  met  the  approbation  of  the  great 
But  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Head  of  the  Church.  Indiscre- 
w^iether  the  faint  hopes  of  con  verts  tions,  real  or  apparent,  are  the 
■my  not  arise  from  not  being  ear-  only  things  which  have  given 
iiestly  pressed  with  truths  adapted  most  of  the  opposers  any  picture. 
to  thetr  case,  and  from  the  want  Their  consciences,  eonld  they 
of  more  spiritual  strength  in  the  speak,  would  tell  the  world,  that 
church,  in  wrestling  with  God  in  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the 
prayer  for  their  deliverance  from  Mr  they  have  made,  has  originated 
sin,  rather  than  from  deep  humi-  from  a  naked  exhibition  of  Gospel 
lity,  and  a  just  sense  of  the  dan-  truth,  and  from  the  agonizing 
ger  of  deception.  prayers  and  faithful  exertions  of 

11.  Much  opposition  has  been  the  people  of  God  for  the  salva- 
made  to  this  revival.     This  ap«  tion  of  their  fellow-men. 

pears  from  the  narrative.     But  the  It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  com- 

half  is  not  told,  and  for  the  honour  mittee  to  dwell  upon  this  oppo- 

of  the  coun^,  we  think,  ought  not  sition.    Care  has  been  taken  to 

to  be  told.     False  reports  have  guard  the  churches  from  talking 

been  circulated.    Otoss  misrepre-  much  about  the  opposition,  ana 
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allo^fing   their   personal  feelings    been  raised  when  he  was,  tnasmvcb 


to  become  enlisted  by  the  false- 
hood and  abuse  of  opposers.  But 
we  have  said  thus  much,  to  give 
the  Christian  public  what  we  ye- 
rily  belieye  a  just  representation 
of  this  outcry,  and  to  prevent  any 
from  being  alarmed  at  opposition 
to  revivals,  and  neglecting  to  use 
means  which  God  blesses  in  pro- 
moting them.  We  believe,  from 
the  history  of  the  church,  and  facts 
that  have  occurred  in  this  revival 
strengthen  the  belief,  that  the  ele- 


as  they  obtain  the  benefits  of  bi» 
death  and  resurrection  as  really 
and  as  fully  as  if  they  had  suffered 
the  penalty  themselves.  They  are 
said  to  be  **  crucified  with  him,'' 
because  he  suffered  on  the  cross  as 
their  surety  and  representative, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  quickened 
with  him,  through  faith  in  the  ope* 
ration  or  act  of  God,  by  which  he 
was  raised  from  the  dead,  inasmuch 
as  he  rose  from  the  dead  in  the 
same  public  character,  the  benefit 


ments  of  opporition  to  a  revival  of    of  which  is  thus  obtamed.     By 

**  pure   and   undefiled   religion,"    his  obedience  unto  death,  he  fully 

exist  in  the  most  enlightened  and 

moral   districts    of   Christendom, 

and  are  to  be  found  in  that  pride, 

and    worldltness,    ajid    ambition, 

and  love  of  pleasure,  which  reign 

predominant  in  the  hearts  of  the 

unrenewed,  and  which  exist  t»  an 

alarming  extent  among  ministers, 

elders,' deacons,  and  private  mem^ 

bers    of    the    church    of   Christ 

Many,   in    Christian    as  well  as 

heathen  lands,  have  their  idols, 

and  they  are  too  strongly  attached 

to  them  to  give  them  up  without  a 

severe  struggle.  Those  who  would 

attempt  the  work,  must  -count  the 

cost,  and  make  op  their  minds  to 

put  on  the  whole  Christian  ar* 

mour,  and  prepare  to  receive  many 

fiery  darts  from  the  enemy»  before 

he  will  submit 
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satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law, 
and  in  his  resurrection  he  receives 
his  discharge,  and  all  who  believe 
in  him  are  treated  as  legally,  one 
with  him,  and  hence  they  are  freed 
from  the  curse,  and  accepted  as 
righteous  on  the  ground  of  his 
mediatorial  work.  The  Redeemer 
died  by  the  stroke,  or  under  the 
condemnation  of  sin,  and  he  now 
livetb  by  the  power  of  the  very 
Judge,  under  whose  hand  he  suf- 
fered unto  death;  and  he  thus 
died  that  his  people  might  be  freed 
from  the  condemning  sentence 
consequent  on  guilt.  **  For,"  as 
the  apostle  reasons,  '^he  that  is 
dead,^  or  he  who  hath  paid  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  "  is  freed  from 
shi,''  or  according  to  the  marginal 
reading,  **  is  justified  from  sin,'* 
Rom.  viii.  7.  As  when  a  man 
has  suffered  the  penalty  of  the. 
law»  it  has  no  more  claim  upon 
him  in  order  to  judicial  satisfac- 
tion, so  believers,  being  treated  as 


one  with  their  surety,  and  as  having 
Ths  view  given  in  a  former  paper,  of  suffered  the  penalty  in  him  as 
thepowerfulinfluenceofadeepper-    their  substitute,  the  law  has  no 


sonal  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  is  confirmed 
by  the  reasonings  of  the  sacred 
writers,  in  reference  to  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  great  doc- 
trine of  justincation  by  faith.  In 
that  doctrine  we  are  explicitly 
tauffht,  that  all  who  believe  in 
Christ  are  treated  as  though  they 
had  died  when  he  died,  and  had 


farther  claim  upon  them  in  order 
to  satisfaction  for  sin.  And  what 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  that 
the  whole  penal  demands  of  the 
law  have  been  answered,  than  that 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  resur- 
rection of  their  head  and  repre- 
sentative? The  surety  has  been 
released  by  the  judge  himself,  and 
this  one  approving  judicial  sea- 
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tence,  pronounced  on  the  righte-  risen  Redeemer,  he  might  become 
ousness  of  immanuel  as  a  federal  the  willing  and  devoted  servant 
head,  secures  the  forgiveness  and  of  heaven,  Rom.  vii.  4.  The 
blessedness  of  all  v^ho  are  con-  grand  reason  why  the  gift  of  a 
fleeted  with  him  in  that  public  title  to  the  heavenly  inheritance 
character.  is  connected  with  the  belief  of  the 

Now,  it  is  the  doctrin«  concern-  gospel  is,  that  such  is  the  nature 
ing  his  work  as  a  public  repre-  of  the  gospel,  that  when  really  be- 
sentative,  which  is  employed  by  lieved  it  produces  holy  tneeinefs 
his  spirit  as  the  moral  means  of  for  that  inheritance.  While  so 
renovating  the  heart.  His  spirit  believing  in  Christ,  sinners  are 
purifies  the  heart  bv  faith.  And  treated  as  one  with  him '  in  law, 
what  is  the  gospel,  by  the  faith  of  and  hence  are  justified  through  his 
which  th<s  hearts  of  sinners  are    blood,  this,  very  faith  in  the  atone- 

Surified,  but  the  declaration  that    ment  is  the  means  of  effecting  a 
esus,  in  his  public  character,  died    moral   union  between   them  and 
for  our  sins,    according    to    the    their  U^l  surety.    By  tlie  in  flu- 
Scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried,    ence  of  the  spirit  of   God,  the 
and  that  he  rose  again  the  third    sinner  is  in  the  first  instance  led  to 
<lay  according  to  the  Scriptures  V    belieye  in  the  Saviour,  and    be- 
There  may,  indeed,  be  vague  no-    lieving  in  him,  he  is  no  longer  dead 
tions  of  this  blessed  truth  floating    in  law,  *'  but  is  passed  from  death 
in  the  head,  while  the  heart  is  nn-    unto  life,''  inasmuch  as  he  is  freed 
touched;  but  when  we  unite  with    from  condemnation.    And  at  the 
the  divine  testimony  the  influence    same  tinUe  this  heavenly  agent,  by 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  giving  a  spiri-    the  influence  of  love,  makes  the 
tual  discernment  of  its  glorious    character  of  Christ,  as  displayed 
import  and  its  high  value,  we  can    in  the  gospel,  so  to  attract  the 
be  at  no  loss  to  see  how  the  whole    faculties  ot  the  mind,  and  so  to 
powers  of  the  soul  are  hallowed    occupy  the  thoughts  and  affections 
by  means  of  this  revelation.    This    of  the  heart,  as  to  mould  them  ail 
heavenly    agent   **  takes    of   the    into  its  own  likeness.     If  **  faith 
things  of  Christ,**  and  enables  the    worketh  by  love,"  and  if  what  we 
subject  of  his  influence  to  discern    |ove  we  dwell  upon,  and  seek  to 
the  excellence  and  glory  of  divine    imitate,  can  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
truth  ;    he  leads  him  to  place  him-,  fail  to  purify  the  heart  ?    What  so 
self,  as  it  were,  in  the  condition  of   assimilating  as  strong  attachment? 
the  Saviour,  and  to  reckon  him-    We  naturally  take  the  likeness  of 
self  wholly  indebted  tothe  justify-    the  qualities  we  contemplate,  and 
ing  mercy  of  God  for  bis  deliver-    are   attracted   to  the  object  we 
ance  from  guilt,  not  by  an  act  of   adore,  like  fire,  the  object  of  af- 
mere  will,  or  of  arbitrary  autho-    fection  reduces  every  tning  which 
rity,    but  through  the  wondrous    is  united  to  it  into  its  own  nature, 
mediation  of  his  surety;    and  he    And  what  more  natural  than  that 
powerfully  shows  him,  that  one    the  faith  which,  by  a  divine  con- 
great  desiffn  of  this  mediatorial    stitution,  brings  us  into  a  state  of 
plan  must  have  been  to  put  a  stop    legal    union    with    the    Saviour, 
to  the  progress  of  rebellion  even  by    should  be  employed  by  the  Holy 
the  very  means  of  forgiveness ;  and    Spuit  as  the  means  of  effecting  a 
he  thus  appeals  at  once  to  his  con-    moral  union  between  us  and  our 
science  and  his  affections,  and  im«    surety,  since  the  object  of  belief  is 
presses  him  with  a  firm  and  influ-    so  admirably  fitted  to  command 
ential  conviction  that  he  n  freed    the  affections  of  the  heart    The 
from    guilt    in    this    remarkable    feelings  produced  by  a  spiritual* 
manneri  that  being  joined  to  his    perception  of  the  glories  of  th& 
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cross,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  deeds  and  sofferings  o( 

with  that  speculative  esteem  for  the  Saviour,  the  truth  appears  to 

character,     that     admiration     of  him  as  altogether  new,  its  unntter- 

splendid  deeds,  or  that  sympathy  able  importance  to  hinself  ia  im- 

with   suffering    innocence,  which  printed  oo  his  heart,  and  in  yield- 

the  history  of  a  martyr  or  a  hero  ing  to  its  influence  he  is  fired  at 

might    excite.       The    subject   of  once  with  gratitude  for  kindness 

divine  influence  feels  a  deep  per-  so  unparalleled,    and  esteem  for 

sonal  interest  in  the  character  of  worth  so  incomparable. 

Christ.      It  is  seen  to  bear  upon  When    the  spirit  of  God,  bj 

his  own  character  and  bis  ever-  thus    influencing    the    affection, 

lasting  destiny.     It  awakens  the  brings  us  into  a  state  of   moral 

most  powerful  convictions  of  in-  union  with  our  legal  surety,  we 

dividual  guilt,  and  produces  the  are  enabled  so  to  identify  our- 

most  trembling  impressions  of  per-  selves  with  hrm,  as  to  enter  into 

sooal  unworthiness,  while  it  com-  his  views  and  feelings  when  he 

maods  the  confidence  of  the  heart ;  died  for  sin,  with  a  distinctness 

and  by  its  attractive  influence  so  which  conld  not  otherwise  be  at- 

hallows  the  desires  and  affections  tained.  He  who  believes  in  Ghrbt, 

of  the  soul  as  to  assimilate  them  is  led  by  a  sanctified  sympathy  t^ 

to  itself.    The  unalterable  impor-  placehimself,asitwere,inthecon- 

tance  of  what  the  cross  discovers,  dition  of  his  Lord,  when  he  '*  sn^ 

makes  the  whole  of  its  precious  fered  for  him  in  the  flesh.''    And 

lessons    be    turned    to    personal  the  divine  spirit  so  occupies  his 

account    In  contemplating  what  mind  with   the  character   which 

is  there  displayed,  it  is  not  mere  was  then  exhibited  in  the  work  of 

abstract  worth  which  commands  his  redemption,  that  he  has  a  vivid 

the  regard  of  the  sinner,  but  the  impression  of  the  solemn  circum- 

worth  of  his  own  representative,  stances  of  the  surety  of  sinners, 

and   his  affectionate   friend    and  when  approaching    ihe  offended 

brother,    so  that  he   cannot  but  judge  in  their  behalf;   he  iiii(>ibea 

enter  with  the  deepest  interest  into  bU  sacred  principles,  and  ma  mea- 

all  his  feelings,  views,  and  desires,  sure  feels  as  he  did  when  drinking 

The  excellencies  which  engage  his  the  bitter  cup  erf  expiation.    He  in 

heart  were  developed  by  sufferings  brought  to  judge  as  he  did  of  the 

endured  by  his  surety  in  his  stead,  character  of  God,  of  the  nature 

He  feels  himself  to  be  the  subject  and  claims  of  the  divine  law,  of 

of  the  mighty  combat  in  which  the  evil  and  desert  of  sin,  and  of 

the    Captain  of   Salvation    most  the  nature  and  spring  of  misery  on 

signally  exhibited  his  moral  |r«i^  the  one  hand,  and  o?genuine  fell* 

ness,  and  to  be  the  prize  oi  that  city  on  the  other.    He  sees,  and 

noble  victory  which  was  achieved  he  cordially  admits,  that  God  in 

by  the  development  of  those  sa-  in  the  right  and  himself  in  the 

ered  principles  which   constitute  wrong — dbat  sin  is  exceeding  sin* 

the  glory  of  God,  and  arethemeaas  ful,attd  thatin  no  other  way  than  bv 

of  rescuing  slaves  of  Satan  from  sovereign  mercy,  flowing  through 

iheir  fearful  bondage.    He  may  the  blood  of  atonement,  can  he  be 

have  heard  the  gospel  before,  but  saved    from    merited    perdition, 

auch  was  the  distance  at  which  it  He  is  led  to  "  reckon  himself  io 

was  seen,    that  at  best  it  only  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,*^  or  rather 

glided  before  him  in  visions  of  to  have  suffered  death  in  his  snrely 

indistinct  sublimity.   But  it  is  now  bv  the  stroke  of  sin ;    and  he  is 

l»>ought  home  to  him  with  powerful  also  led  to  reckon  himsrif  to  be 

energy,  and  feeling  that  his  own  now    **  alive   unto    God  ihrengh 

#verlasting  interests  are  bound  up  Christ,"  or  to  be  now  alvve  mlmfp 
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by  being  bronght  into  a  state  of  ac-    the  gospel,  b  the  object  of  his  in- 


ceptance  by  the  gift  of  God  through 
the  resurrection  of  his  head  and 
representative,  Rom.  vi.  11.  And 
in  thus  counting  to  have  died  by 
the  condemning  sentence  of  sin  in 
his  surety,  and  to  have  obtained 
justification    from    gruilt    through 


tense  affection.  And  the  more  in- 
tensely he  loves  him,  the  more  he 
is  enabled  to  coinprehend  the  love 
of  the  Saviour  to  himself;  and 
this  again  strengthens  yet  more 
his  love  to  his  Lord,  as  it  at  first 
kindled  the  flame  of  affection  in 


him,  he  is  delivered  from  the  tor-    his  heart     His  faith  likewise  is 
menting  fear  that   arises  from  a    increased  by  obedience,  for  it  is  a 


sense  of  unpardoned  rebellion. 
And  as  the  effect  of  the  slavish 
fear  which  hath  torment,  is  to 
foster  the  enmity  of  the  heart, 
and  to  strengthen  the  power  of  its 
depravity,  so  in  being  thus  deli- 
vered from  it,  the  love  of  God  is 
implanted,  the  heart  is  freed  from 
the  tyranny  of  unholy  affections, 
and  the  will  of  heaven  becomes 
the  delight  of  his  soul.     Having 


law  in  nature,  that  the  exercise  of 
a  principle  adds  to  its  strength. 
Though  faiUi  must  precede  accep- 
table obedience,  yet  where  faith 
exists,  the  exercise  of  it,  in  acts  of 
obedience,  will  add  to  its  vigour, 
and  being  thus  invigorated,  itwiH 
excite  to  still  greater  selrices, 
for  these  things  have  a  reciproctfl 
influence.  Thus  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham wrought,  or  was  exercised. 


c« 


much  forgiven,  he  loves  much/'    by  his  works,  and  works  exer- 


And  with  the  influence  of  love  is 
connected  a  sense  of  his  own  in- 
terest in  obedience.  For  in  thus 
counting  himself  to  be  dead  with 
Christ,  and  now  risen  with  him, 
he  keeps  up  a  constant  and  vivid 
remembrance  of  that  close  asso- 
ciation of  misery  with  sin,  which 
the  cross  of  his  surety  exhibits ; 
and  of  the  equally  close  associ- 
ation of  blessedness,  with  union  to 
Christ,  which  the  glory  of  his  risen 
and    exalted     representative    so 


cising,    it   was  his  *^  faith  made 
perfect,"  or  matured,  James  ii.  2. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  that  hea- 
venly influence,  by  which  the  be- 
liever of  the  gospel  ts  led  so  to 
dwell  on  the  history  of  his  Lord, 
as  to  imbibe  his  spirit,  principles, 
and  views.  This  result,  it  is  evi- 
dent, must  arise  from  a  personal 
application  of  the  truths  of  God 
to  his  own  particular  case.  The 
unutterably  important  statements 
of  the  gospel  are  brought  home  to 


strikingly  displays.    The  convic-  the  heart  with  the  power  of  the 

tion  is  pressea  upon  him,  that  if  he  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  the  benefit  of 

has  suffered  death  in  his  surety  as  its  precious  discoveries  is  as  fully 

the  result  of  sin,  it  were  utterly  enjoyed  a    if  it  had  been  written 

preposterous  for  him  to  imagine  exclusively  for  himself.     He  sees 

that  life  or  happiness-  can  be  re-  that  such  is  its  nature,  that  it  must 

tained,  if  he  give  himself  to  be  have  been  designed   actually   to 

the  slave  of  rebellion.     He  comes  save  every  individual  who  comes 

to  be  practically  convinced  that  to  the  genuine  knowledge  of  it. 

all  tme  happiness  is  the  result  of  And  seeing  the  entire  suitableness 

likeness  to  the  Saviour^s  character,  and  absolute  freeness  of  the  mes- 

On  that  character  he  dwells  with  sage  of  reconciliation,  he  comes 

the  deepest  interest,  and  as  the  to  the  Saviour,    guilty  and    un- 

objects  which  occupy  our  thoughts,  worthy  as  he  feels  himself  to  be, 

desires,  and  affections,  constitute  and  on  the  ground  of  his  perfect 

the  mould  according  to  which  our  sacrifice,  and  his  own  unfettered 

character  is  formed,  he  takes  the  invitation,     trusts  Hhe   salvation 

impression  of  that  which  he  adores,  of  his  soul  in  his  hands.  Isaiah 

Christ  dwells  in  his  heart  by  faith,  xxviii.  16 ;      Matt.   xi.  28 — 30 ; 

inasmuch  as  his  glory,  revealed  in  John  vi.  37;    Heb.  x.  10 — ^^18. 
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The  gospel  has  come  to  him,  not 
in  word  only,  but  also  in  power, 
-and  iu  the   Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
much     assurance     of    its     truth. 
i  Thess,  i.  6.     His    faith   arises 
from   a    spiritual   discernment  of 
«uch  a  glory,  wisdom,  and  excel- 
lence in  it,  as  satisfied  him  that  a 
^scheme,  at  once  so  glorious  in  it- 
self, and  so  adapted  to  the  several 
relations  of   God   and    of   man, 
could  have  none  but  Jehovah  for 
iteauthor.2Cor.iv.6;  ProV.xxii. 
19 — ^21.      And    renouncing    all 
«elf-dependence,  he  rests  his  whole 
confidence  on   the  atonement  of 
Christ,  as  fully  adequate  to  show 
God  to  be  just,  while  justifying 
the  ungodly,  Rom.  iii.  2.  5.  26 ; 
iv.  5. 


(To  be  eaiUinu€d  in  our  next,) 


^/*i*'%m^%^^% 


THE  LOVE  OF  NOVELTY 
INJURIOUS  TO  DEVOTION. 

**  Mine  house  shall  be  called  an 
liouse  of  prayer  for  all  people,*' 
^aith  the  Lord.    There  is  no  little 
danger,  particularly  among  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  amid  the  fas- 
cinating   charms    of   pulpit    elo- 
quence, of  regarding  chapels  more 
as  preaching  houseg  than  as  places 
of  public  worship ;  when  hearers 
meet  in  the  streets  of  our  populous 
towns  and  cities,  they  more  com« 
monly  inquire  of  each  other  whom 
they  are  in  their  way  to  hear,  than 
whither  they  are  going  to  worship, 
as  if  the  mind  were  on  the  stretch 
to  hear  some  new  thing,  like  the 
Pagan  Athenians,  rather  than  to 
nave  the  soul  braced  in  communion 
with  God,  by  inhaling  the  salu- 
brious air    of   evangelical    ordi- 
nances.    People,  too,    will    fre- 
ouendy   comfort   themselves    for 
their  late  attendance,  by  saying 
that  they  will  be  in  time  for  the 
sermon,  as  if  prayer  should  be  con- 
sidered of  minor  importance.    But 
as  preachers  have  apostolic  pre- 
cedent for  giving  themselves  con. 
itnuaibf  to  praj/er,  as  well  as  the 
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ministry  of  the  ward  (Acts  vi.  4.); 
so  the  people  are  to  remember  that 
prayer  i9  an  essential  part  of  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  For  I 
had  gone  with  the  multitude,  I  went 
with  them  to  the  house  of  God,  with 
the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  the 
multitude  that  hept  Ao/v  dan. 
Psalna  xlii.  4.  9    ^^p 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  but  few 
ministers   can    assure   themselves 
v}^^  encouraging  apprehension, 
while  engaged  in  the  sacred  duty 
of  leading  the  devotions  of  their 
congregations,  that  a  quarter  of 
their  audience  are  mentelly  ac- 
companying  them  in  prayer,  wiUi 
spirits  so  refreshed  by  the  exercise, 
that  they  would  not  think  them- 
selves altogether  disappointed,  if 
even  they  heard  no  sermon  at  all, 
Jer.  XXX.  21.    A  prayer-meeting, 
therefore,  is  a  sort  of  moral  baro- 
meter, for  ascertaining  the  tem- 
perature of  piety  among  a  people ; 
for  while  the   attendance   of  so 
manv  in  hearing  sermons,  may  be 
resolved  into  the  attractions  of  ad- 
ventitious  circumstances,  the  spirit 
of  devotion  can  only  be  possessed 
by  a  spiritual  mind,  and  must  fur- 
nish the  best  proof  of  our  having 
KfT.^,>y  ^be  word   preached. 
Ihe  faithful  minister  of  Christ  has 
the  same  end  as  his  Divine  Master, 
who  gave  himself  for  us  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God,  as  preying, 
penitent,  believing^  sinners;    and 
he  therefore  looks  with  no  ordi- 
nary anxiety  to   preyer-meetings 
on  the  week  days,  to  know  what 
success  has  attended  his  labours 
on  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  exemplary  piety  of  many 
of  our  popular  preachers  cannot 
be  questioned;  but  their  talents 
may  be  the  innocent  occasion  of 
deceiving  souls;  for  when  the 
principal  conversation  of  profes- 
sors IS  more  on  the  attractive 
method  of  preachers,  than  the 
evangelical  matter  of  their  ser- 
mons,  it  is  obvious  that  such 
hearers  have  been  more  amused 
than  sanctified ;  nor  would  those 
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preachers  be  the  least  gratified  by 
the  commemlatioo  of  their  audi- 
torsy  but  as  that  circumstance 
would  excite  the  hope  that  they 
might  contiuue  to  hear  the  gospel, 
and  ultimately  possess  more  devo* 
tional  feelings.  '  Keeping  the  con- 
sciences of  men  and  the  Searcher 
of  hearts  in  view,  it  affords  them 


of  those  works  which  are  written, 
on  Christian  principle,  or  whicb^ 
have  nothing  m  them  to  injure  the 
mind.  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  increase  and  talent  of  useful 
publications  must  depend  on  the 
countenance  given  to  such  wri- 
tings by  the  Christian  public.    In- 


much  more  pleasure  to  find,  that    jurious  literature    has    not    been 
persons  who    have   heard   them,    sufficiently    opposed    oy    them; 


leave  the  place  bemoaning  their 
apostate  state,  and  very  deeply 
abased  before  the  Most  High, 
than  to  be  informed  that  they 
greatly  admire  them  as  preachers, 
and  loudly  applaud  their  minis- 
terial talents.  They  well  know 
that  nothing  is  more  calculated 
to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  a 
secret  attempt  to  build  their  own 


while  on  the  other  hand,  decidedly 
reliffious  and  unexceptionable 
works  in  morals,  have  not  been 
favoured  in  their  circulation  as 
they  should  have  been.  They 
have  had  to  contend  with  all  the 
apathy  and  enmity  of  the  human 
heart,  together  with  the  indifference 
of  professing  Christians*  How 
many  will  spend  money  to  a  large 


applause    on    the   foundation    of  amount,  in  adding  to  their  libraries- 

their  official  character,  considered  what  arc  justly  called    standard 

apart   from    the    glory    of   God,  works    in    science,   history,  and 

and  the  edification  of  his  church ;  the  classics ;    while  very  little  is 

and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  spent  in  buying  religious  or  other 

their  retired  moments  before  God,  publications  of  a  usefql  tendency, 

^*  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and  though  written  by  men  high  in  re* 

from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,"  pute  for  literary  and  theological 

that  they  sigh  to  pass  through  the  attainments, 
world  unnoticed  and  ttaJbiot&fi,  if       It  is  well  known  that  single  ser^ 

they  could  by  any  means  answer  mons,  and  volumes  of  sermons,  re* 

the  ends  of  their  life  and  ministry,  main  on  hand  for  years  after  they 

Serving  the  Lord  with  great  humi-  are  published.     I  am  not  referring 

lity  of  mind,  they  seek  the  popu-  to  productions    like  those  which, 

lairity  of   usefulness;    and  when  were  properly  exposed  in  your  re- 

this  spirit  is  met  by  their  hearers,-  view  tor  Aprd.  They  deserve  to  be 

with  prayerfulness  to  do  the  will  forgotten  ;  nor  do  I  refer  to  those- 

of  God  from  their  heart,  a  concur-  which  are  really  excellent,   but 

rence  of  feeling  happens  on  the  which,  from  the  comparative  ob- 

same  subject,  which  will  seldom  scurity    of    the    writers,   though 

fail  to  bring  down  the  blessing  of.  placed  in  stations  of  usefulness  in 

God  on  both  ministers  and  con-  the  country,  are  necessarily  con- 


gregationr. 


Jacobus. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  IN- 
FLUENCE OP  THE  LITERATURE 
OF  THE  DAY. 

No.  III. 

(jCimtmuedfnm  page  366.) 

Secondly.  Christians  may  pre- 
vent much  evil  from  modern  lite- 
rature, by  an  increased  patronage 


fined  to  their  own  circle  of  mends. 
But  I  am  alluding  to  writers  of 
celebrity ;  whose  names,  placed  in 
the  title  page,  should  guarantee 
not  only  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
sentiment,  but  give  also  a  pledge 
of  real  talent,  from  the  evidence  of 
former  productions.  Even  such 
authors  have  frequently  to  endure 
the  fate  of  men  oi  humbler  name. 
It  requires  some  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, some  active  exertions 
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OD  the  part  of  frienda  to  make  the    encouragement  of  Christiaiis  in  this 

country,  to  the  class  of  works  re- 


work reach  a  second  or  a  third 
edition ;  oftentimes  the  Jirtt  re- 
mains in  the  study  of  the  writer,  or 
on  the  shelves  of  the  publisher^ 
and  the  copies  are  dispc«ed  of  by 
degrees,  in  the  way  of  "^t^lf/' 
**  with  the  auihor'g  retpecU/* 

It  is  at  once  granted,  that  there 
is  to  readers  in  general,  yea,  even 
to  Christian  readers,  something 
very  uninviting  in  a  single  ser- 
mon, or  in  a  whole  volume  of 
sermons.  Whence  does  this  feel- 
ing arise?  There  is  unquestion- 
ably a  too  morbid  feelinr  in  the 
minds  of  the  religious  public,  re- 
specting such  works;  and  we 
greatly  fear,  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  has  arisen  from  the  p^« 
rusal  of  works  which  stimulate 
the  mind,  and  unfit  it  for  attention 
to  the  sober  realities  of  eternity.  A 
sermon  is,  indeed,  heard  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  how  seldom,  is  an 


ferred  to.  Booksellers  will  not 
publish  if  there  is  not  a  demand 
for  the  article;  and  few  will 
write,  if  there  is  little  or  no  en* 
couragement  to  publish. 

But  what  class  of  writings  is 
best  fitted  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  the  works  which  worldly 
readers  now  peruse  7  Sermons 
they  will  not  read;  I  mean  in 
general ;  the  many  publications  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  they 
think  they  don't  require,  for  they 
are  not  infidels.  There  are^  no 
doubt,  many  treatises  on  religion 
and  morals,  but  the  individuals 
alluded  to  seldom  read  them*  But, 
perhaps,  some  may  think,  that 
religious  noveb,  which,  within 
the  last  ten  years  have  become  so 
numerous,  will  supply  the  very 
class  of  writings  most  needed. 
They  may  say,  will  not  this  be 


hour,  during  the   other  days   of    meeting  the  novel  readers  on  their 
the  week,  devoted  to  the  hearing    own  ground,  and  in  spite  of  his 


or  reading  of  a  sermon. 

It  seems,  however,  useless,  to 
fight  against  this  state  of  things, 
by  going  on  in  the  same  course. 
Sermons  will,  and  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  be  printed ;  but  it  is  surely 
desirable  that  Christians  should 


opposition    to    religion,    instruct 
him? 

I  confess  that  I  have  not  quite 
made  up  my  mind  respecting  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  con- 
veying religious  instruction,  not 
throvgh  the  medium  of  fMrroMet, 
do  more  to  encourage  the  sale  of    but  of  fiction,  though  I  confess 


works,  to  which  the  above  ob- 
jection does  not  apply.  There  are 
many  such.  Let  every  one  do  his 
best,  and  especially  try  and  convey 
useful  books  into  that  circle  which 
most  requires  it.     This  will  in- 


the  leaning  of  my  mind  is  against 
them.  I  am  partly  of  Sir  Roger 
De  Coverley's  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter. There  is  one  remark,  how- 
ever, which  I  may  be  allowed  to 
make;    that  it    is  to  be  deeply 


crease  the  number  of  such  puUi-  regretted  that  any  neoetttfy  should 

cations,    and   the    good    accom-  seem  to  have  existed  for  such  a 

plished  may  be  considerable.  defective  mode  of  religious  instruc- 

Lastly.     Much  good  might  be  tion ;    for  I  should  think  Pieces- 

expected    to    be    produced,    if  sity  is  the  strongest  ground  that 

Christians  of  talent  were  devoting  can  be  taken  in  its  defence.   How 

their  abilities,  to  the  production  far  Christians  and  moral  writers, 

of  a  class  of  vrritings  calculated  or  persons  capable  of  becoming 

to  secure  the  attention  of  the  ge-  such,  are  to  blame,  in  not  fur- 

neral  reader.  nishing  more  nutritive,  if  not  such 

Thechiefdifiiculty  is  to  procure  highly  seasoned  food,  is  a^ques- 


such  writers.  I  have  little  doubt, 
however,  but  that  it  could,  in  a 
great  degree  be  removed,  by  the 


tion  I  cannot  answer.     Blame, 
however,  exists  somewhere. 
A  religious  person,  who  wxH^ 
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a  work  of  fiction p  and  introduces  can  be  devised,  to  make  sptittual 

those  characters  and  scenes  without  religion  palatable  to  the  unrenewed 

which  little  interest  will  be  ex-  nind.     We  must. not  imagine,  as 

cited,  does  so  nnder  many  disad-  the  ardent  mind  of  a  modern  imi* 

▼antages.       He    may    speculate,  tator  of   an  obsolete    style    has 

he  may  imagine  such  and  such  done,  that  it  is  possible  to  array 

scenes,  but  he  has  never  seen  these  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel 

prototypes  in  society.     His  cha-  in  such  a  garb  as  to  make  them 

racter  and  principles  have   kept  attractive  to  the  noble   and  the 

faim  from  the  society  of  the  world,  learned.     He  has  made  the  at- 

and  if  he  introduces  his  readers  tempt;  we  need  hardly  add  that 

into  fashionable  life,  and  describes  he  has  failed.     At  the  same  time 

the  follies- of  the  day,  he  is  soon  his  notion  may  do  good,  if  it  leads 

detected,  and  his  want  of  discri-  those  who  write  for  the  public  to 

oiination,  and  knowledge  of  the  aim  more  at  their  benent,  by  an 

world,  will  soon  disgust  the  reader,  avoidance    of   every    expression 

for  who^e  benefit  the  work  was  offensive  to  good  taste,  and   by 

profeitedlu  written.  the  absence  of  a  certain  phrase*. 

How  then  can  we  best  secure  the  ology  which  repels,  while  itdoe^ 

attention  of  the  educated  classes  not  instruct  the  worldly  reader, 

of  society  to  useful  publications  ?  The  subject,   surely,    deserves 

You    know   that   many    modern  the  attention  of  those  who  are  ca-  • 

religious  works    are    professedly  pable  of   instructing   the  public 

written  for    the    perusal    of   the  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

Christian,  and  with  only  two  or  They  are    benefited    while    they 

three  exceptions,  it  is  the  same  do  good  to  others ;  we  should  hail 

with  OUT  older  publications.  While  with  pleasure  every  attempt  to  add 

we  do  not  say  that  they  are  alto-  to  our  useful  publications  for  acer* 

gether  unfit  for  the  man  of  the  tain  class.    Especially  should  this 

world,  yet  it  is  apprehended  that  be  the  case,  when  there  is  an  nU 

if  more  works  were  written  for  a  tempt  to  present  divine  truth  in  an 

apecific     purpose,     namely,    the  interesting  form ;  not,  indeed,  di- 

class  of  worldly  readers  too  often  lated,  or  incumbered  by  the  tinsel 

overlooked,  more  good  might  be  of  senttmentality,  but  presented  in 

done.    There  are  some  admirable  all   the  boldness,  simplicity,  and 

works,  now  in  circulation,  which  tenderness  of  a  message  from  God. 

are  well  fitted  to   promote    this  That  there  are  men  of  superior 

object,  but  new  ones  are  constantly  talent   to  be  found    among    the 

required.  Christians   of   this    country,    we 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  talent  must  believe.  But  their  talents 
may  be  commanded ;  yes,  it  is  have  not  been  exercised  in  the 
well  known  that  it  is  now  a  regular  way  above-mentioned,  except  in  a 
market  article,  and  fetches  a  cer-  few  instances.  The  world,  how- 
tain  price,  according  to  the  quality,  ever,  has  strong  claims  upon  the 
What  appears  to  be  necessary,  services  of  these  individuals, 
then,  is,  to  give  the  talents  of  such  Christians  cannot,  indeed,  cnki- 
writers  a  proper  direction,  and  ex-  vate  literature  to  the  $ame  esHeni 
ercise  them  in  producing  works  of  as  a  mere  worldly  man  can  do  ; 
religious  instruction,  which  should  yet  they  may  still  convince  the 
have  as  few  of  reUgioais  techni-  world  that  strength  of  mind  and 
caltties  as  possible,  and  works  of  brilliancyoffancy  are  not  confined 
general  literature,  freed  from  all  to  the  mere  hirelings  of  the  press, 
that  can  corrupt  or  mislead.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  works 

It  is  readily  admitted,  that  no  on   religions  subjects  shouM    be 

iiunMui  plan  ban  yet  Jbeen^  or  ever  written  ehiefiy  byjn-efeftioiuilinea^ 

N.S,  No.d2.  3  1 
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I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  it  at  present;  but  various  im- 
portant objects  would  be  accom- 
plished, if  laymen  would  eng^age 
in  the  production  of  such  works. 
Many  would  then  read  them,  who 
view  with  jealousy  and  dislike  the 
productions  of  divines.  Besides, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  on 
some  topics,  the  writers  would  be 
more  useful  to  the  class  of  readers 
referred  to  in  this  and  in  former 
papers.  They  possess  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  their  peculiar  dan* 
gers  and  objections  to  the  truth. 
A  third  object  of  great  importance 
would  be  attained ;  the  style  would 
be  less  loaded  with  those  peculiar 
expressions  which  a  preacher  has 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  avoiding 
when  he  commits  his  thoughts  to 
paper  on  religious  subjects.  The 
phraseology  of  the  pulpit  is  not 
exactly  that  which  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  a  re- 
ligious work  for  the  press. '  We 
by  no  means  refer  to  the  language 
of  the  Bible ;  but  to  that  conven- 
tional mode  of  expression  in  com- 
mon use  in  religious  circles.  They 
may  prevent  much  circumlocution 
among  Christians,  in  company 
and  in  correspoi^dence,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  desirable  in 
works  for  the  public  in  gene- 
ral. 

Here  I  would  remark,  that  it  is 
especially  the  duty  of  those  whose 
writings  have  already  met  with 
the  decided  approval  of  the  public, 
to  continue  to  supply  the  demands 
of  readers.  They  will  be  communi- 
cating a  boon  of  no  common  kind 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  in  thus 
furnishing  works  which  exoke  at- 
tention, and  convey  useful  know- 
ledge, in  a  dress  which  is  accept- 
able, and  preserve  much  time 
JFirom  being  wane  than  wasted. 
The  duty  of  such  persons  seems 
to  be,  not  so  touch  to  be  directed 
in  what  they  write  by  the  taste  of 
readers,  as  to  direct  that  taste  into 
a  proper  channel.  They  are  to 
coaaider  what  Is   needed,    rather 
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than  what  is  desired^  by  a  certain 
class  of  readers. 

In  this  way,  by  discountenancing 
what  is  evil,  and  encouraging  what 
is  good,  by  the  exercise  of  talents 
and  piety  in  those  who  have  an 
aptitude  to  interest  and  instruct 
others,  much  may  be  done  to 
lessen  the  influence  of  the  in- 
jurious part  of  the  literature  of 
the  day.  It  remains  with  the 
Christians  of  Britian  to  injure 
by  indifference,  or  to  bless  man- 
kind by  a  watchful  attention  to 
the  signs  of  the  times — to  consi- 
der the  union  of  hostility  against 
spiritual  religion,  as  a  powerful 
reason  for  union  in  resisting  evil 
by  the  weapons  of  purity,  righte- 
ousness, and  peace.  Let  Chris* 
tians  only  do  their  duty,  looking 
to  God  for  his  accompanying 
blessing,  and  I  have  no  fear. 
The  greastest  danger  lies  in  the 
apathy  of  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
I  have  thus  attempted  to  fulfil 
my  promise,  and  stated  my  views 
on  a  subject,  respecting  which  I 
know  there  is  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion. If  it  should,  in  any  mea-' 
sure,  excite  attention  to  the  quality 
of  our  modern  literature,  and  lead 
in  any  degree  to  its  improvement, 
I  shall  rejoice. 

Yours,  truly, 
J.  M. 


AN    INQUIRY    RESPECTING    THE 
DESIGN  OF  BAPTISM. 

(The  esteemed  author  of  the  following 
paper  has  been  the  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Halstead  id  Essex  thirty-six  years,  for 
nearly  twenty- seTen  of  which,  his  mind 
was  in  such  a  state  of  paWuI  unoer* 
taiuty  on  the  ordinsnre  of  Baptism,  that 
be  was  compelled  to  decline  its  admioU- 
tration  altogether.  A  t  that  time  he  gave 
to  his  church  and  congregation  a  pledge, 
that  should  be  be  faYoured  with  settled 
views  upon  the  subject,  he  would  pub- 
lish  them  for  bis  own  justification  and 
the  advantage  of  the  church.  The  state* 
meats  be  exhibits  in  the  following  paper, 
have  now  for  a  long  time  yielded  him 
entire  satiafaction,  and  have  rendered 
the  administration  of  Baptism  to  infants 
and  others,  in  his  view,  **  a  reasonable 
service,  at  once  e'dUyiog  and  deligkt- 
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fill."  He  fecb  tbmt  he  owes  to  hit  be* 
loved  people,  who  for  to  maoy  vears 
bore  with  bis  iodecbioo,  and  chensbed 
towards  him  the  most  friendly  regard, 
a  public  acknowledgment ;  and  he  far- 
ther wishes  to  Innte  the  attentioa  of 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  to  the 
views  he  entertains  ss  scriptural  upon 
the  snbject.  The  Editors,  therefore, 
anxious  to  oblige  their  venerable  bro- 
ther, intert  the  followiog  paper,  with* 
out  however  committing  themselves  to 
his  opiuioDS  or  reasonings,  or  pledging 
themselves  to  open  the  pages  of  this 
Magaaine  to  oontrovcny,  which  might 
soon  fill  as  many  volumes  as  they  could 
spare  pages.)  Editon. 

Tub  question.  What  is  the  design 
of  baptism?  has  been  answered 
by  great  and  holy  men,  with  their 
respective  theories,  which  seve- 
rally appear  to  me  contrary  to  the 
clear  statements  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Some  define  it  to  be  **  a 
sign  of  the  fellowship  with  Christ 
in  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrec- 
tion," which  excludes,  it  would 
seem,  the  Divine  Father  and  Holy 
Spirit  in  an  ordinance  in  which 
their  venerated  names  are  formally 
inUoduced.  Others  state,  that  **  it 
represents  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  the  soul ;"  but 
this,  though  true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
also  overlooks  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  I  would  therefore  submit, 
that  Baptism  with  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  a 
ritual  compendium  of  and  wisely- 
constructed  index  to  the  Gospel. 
And  that  the  element  employed 
becomes  the  sign  of  the  grace 
which  is  bestowed  by  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  as^the  rainbow  was 
the  token  of  the  merciful  designs 
of  God  towards  the  postdiluvian 
world.  To  explain  and  illustrate 
this  definition,  I  must  solicit  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

1.  Though  Baptism  was  un- 
known as  a  service  ordained  of 
God  until  John  was  sent  to  bap- 
tize with  water,  yet  that  orai- 
nance,  as  well  as  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, was  virtually  included  in  the 
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observances  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  was  a  ''  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,"  and  which  neces- 
sarily continued  until  it  was  ''  ful- 
filled" (Matt.  V.  18.)  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion. 

Through  the  Mosaic  economy 
the  ordinance  of  circumcision  ran, 
which  was  not  of  Moses,  but  was 
given  to  him  (John  vii.  22.),  to 
preserve  its  continued  administra- 
tion, until  the  time,  when  by  the 
junction  of  the  dispensations,  it 
was  to  be  supersedecf  by  the  rite  of 
baptism.  This  ordinance  Abraham 
received  at  its  institution  for  a  sign 
or  token,  that  God  would  be  to 
him  "  a  God,"  and  to  all  that  in 
succeeding  ages  should  believe.  It 
was  not  therefore  a  sign  or  seal  that 
he  was  a  believer,  for  he  had  bet- 
ter evidence  of  this  than  any  ex- 
ternal token — the  witness  in  him- 
self— the  seal  of  the  Spirit,  but  it 
was  a  seal  of  that  truth  which  his 
faith  had  already  embraced  upon 
the  credit  of  the  promise,  that  that 
righteousness  which  was  .imputed  - 
to  him,  should,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  be  wrought  out  and  brought 
in  by  his  Son  Jesus,  and  that  thus 
in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed. 

When  then  the  Saviour  ap- 
peared as  a  minister  of  circum* 
cision,  it  was  to  establish  the  truth 
of  God,  to  confirm  the  promises 
made  unto  the  fathers,  tnat  God 
would  be  a  God  to  him  who  should 
believe  on  Christ  for  righteousness, 
as  he  had  been  unto  Abraham. 
This  done,  the  pledge  of  circum- 
cision was  redeemed,  the  seal  ho- 
noured, another  dispensation  com- 
menced, and  another  sign  of  the 
grace  of  that  dispensation  was  re- 
quired, which  I  contend  was  given 
by  the  institution  of  Baptism. 
Thus  the  two  initiatory  institutes^ 
circumcision  and  baptism,  link  the 
one  unto  the  other  in  the  junction 
of  the  dispensations  to  which  they 
respectively  belong. 

2.  The  only  formal  description 
dl2 
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l^iven  U9  in  the  New  Testament  It  may  be   objected  that   tbe 
•f  the  holy  rite  of  baptism,    is  Baptbt,  **  when  he  saw  many  of 
*' the  baptbm  of  repentance  for  the  the    Pharisees  and  of   the  Sad- 
remission  of  sinsy."  and  doubtless  ducees    come     to     bis    baptism^ 
the  ministry   of  John    illustrates  said  unto  them»  who  hath  warned 
this  denomination.     He  appeared  you  to  flee,  &c.  bring  forth  fruit 
in  the  wilderness,  and  proclaimed  meet  for  repentance,   &c.,  Matt, 
openly,  like  a  herald,  the  great  iii.  7,  and  that  our    Lord  said» 
edds  which  this  introductory  or-  "  that  the  Pharisees  and  Lawyers 
dinance  contemplated.     Respect-  rejectedthecounselof  God  against 
ing  Christ,  he  said,  **  I  know  him  themselves,  not  being  baptized  of 
not,  but  that  should  be  made  mani"  John/'  Luke  vii.  29 ;   and  it  may 
fest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  be  therefore  inferred  that  evidence 
baptizing  with  water,"  John  i.  31.  of  repentance  and  faith  was   re- 
Be  therefore   unhesitatingly    ad-  quired  prior  to  the  administration 
dressed  sinners,  ''  T,  indeed,  bap-  of  the  ordinance,  and  that  John 
tize  you  with  water  unto  repen-  denounced  these  as  unfit  for  bap- 
tance,''  Matt.  iii.  11,  adding,  *'  that  tism.     To  this  I  would  reply,  tb^ 
they  $hould  believe  an  him  which  Luke  speaks  of  the  **  Lawyenf* 
ehould  come  after  him.  that  is,  Jesus  and  Matthew  of  the  ^'  Sadduoeee.'^ 
Christ,"  Acts  xix.  4.    Thus  did  Luke  speaks  of  <<the  Phariseea 
he  show  that  the  ordinance  was  and  Lawyers,"  who,  as  a  body,  re- 
appointed to  make  the  Messiah  jected  John's  ministry;   Matthew 
'*  manifest,*^    and    to    direct    the  speaks  of  *'  many"  of  that  same 
people  to  him  who  is  mighty  to  body,    who,   dii'ering  from  thek 
Save.    This  peculiar  character  of  brethren,  came  to  John's  baptism. 
the  Baptist's   ministry,    was   de-  The  Pharisees  wese  the  most  nu* 
scribed  in  the  prophetic  language  merous  sect   amongst   the  Jew^» 
of  his  father  Zechariah,  (Luke  L  and  they,  with  the  Sadducee8,w^e 
76 — 79.)  ''  He  shall  be  called  the  most  notorious  corrupters  of  the 
prophet  ef  the  highest;  for  thou  people.     Whilst  John,  therefoffe, 
shatt  go  before  die  face  of  the  was  proclaiming  his  message,  and 
Lord  to  prepare  his  ways ;  to  ^ve  admmisterittf:    baptism,    he    saw 
knotckdjie  of   saWatioR  unto   bis  many  of  the  Pharisees,  ^camoogsi 


people,  by  the  remission  of  sins,  the  people^  and  beboldiag  the 

To  give  Ught  to  them  that  sit  in  rnpiore  and  the  com^piteiC    in   a 

darkness,  and  to  ^tcule  our  feet  into  qiultitude  befiore  him,  he  said  (a 

the  way  of  peace."  them,  "O  generatioa  of  vipefs^ 

Nothing  appears   to  me  more  &c."  Luke  iii.  7,  8 ;    '*  and  they 

evident  than  that  John  was  not  were  ntf  baptised  of  him  in  Jordan, 

sent  to  recognize  the  knowledge  confessing  their  sins,"  Mark  i.  9, 

of  salvation  which  they  possessed,  t.  s.  confessing  they  were  sinners 

and  to  act  as  *' sole  judge"  who  in  need  of  repentance  i^ndremmaion 

had  repented  of  sin,  and  received  of  sins,  which  they  should  receiv* 

remission,  and  to  administer  bap-  when  baptiaed  by  Christ  with  the 

tism  to  the  oarties  as  a  sign  of  Holy  Ghost;  "for  I,  indeed,"  said 

their  actual  forgiveness,  but  that  he^  **  baptize  you  with  water  unto 

preaching  in  a  mixed  multitude,  repentance,  but  one  ihat  cometb 

congregated  from  various  motives,  after  me  shall  baptize  you  with  tho 

and  diverse  places,  he  exhorted  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.  Thus  they  were 

them  to  be  baptized  "  unto  repea-  directed  to  look  lo  Christ  for  le* 

tance^**  as  Ananias  said  to  Haul,  pentance  and  remission,  and  not 

"  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  to  profess  that  they  already  per- 

away  thy  sins,  calling  upon  the  sonatly  enjoyed  them.    They  ne* 

name  of  tJI^  Lord,"  Acts  xxii.  16.  ceived^  therefeore,  the  message  of 
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John,   as  Simon,  while  in  **  his  ened  illustration  and  support,  I  am 

iniquities,"  is  said  to  have  believed  disposed  to  contend  that  this  ordi- 

Philip,  and  was  baptised.  Acts  nance  is  desig^ned  to  be  a  teackmg 

riii.  13,  which  shows  that  baptbm  instiiute,  exhibiting,  in  the  element 

was  intended  to  direct  the  recipi-  employed,  and  in  the  forms  pre- 

eats  of  that  rite  to  Jesus, "  who  is  scribed,  the  grace  of  the  gospel ; 

now  exalted  to  gire  repentance  to  and  that  to  employ  it  as  an  in- 

Israel  and  remission  of  sins.*'  Here  stitute  of  indgmeni,  is  an  unscrip- 

was  no  denouncing  or  refusal,  nor  tural  provision,  or  in  other  words,, 

did  he  even  detain  them  till  they  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mean  of  faith,  ^ 

brought  forth  the  fruits  of  repen«  but  never  a  test  of  faith. 
tance,  but  he  baptized  them  '*  imfo        I  can  therefore  administer  this 

repentance,"  directing  them  to  be«  ordinance  to  children,  as  well  as 

lieve  in  Christ,  and  by  reforming  to  adults,   as   I  have  been  long 

their  lives  at  home  to  be  "  a  people  convinced,  and  derive  great  com* 

prepared  "  for  the  Lord.  fort  from  the  persuasion,  that  God 

3.  Baptism,  as  administered  by  designs,  by  this  holy  institute,  that 

John,  contained  in  it  the  doctrinal  the  whole  subject  of  the  gospel 

tenlimenis  which  our  Lord,  after  revelation  should  be  presented  to 

his  resurrection,  embodied  in  the  men   in   a  figure,  and  that  they 

verbal  farm  of  its  administration,  should  thereby  be  helped  to  be- 

The  sacred  Trinity  was  then  held  lieve,    worship,   hope,  love,  and 

forth.     Christ  was  *'  the  Son  "  of  obey,  and  that  disciples  and  be- 

**  the  Father,'*    who    **  baptizeth  lievers  should  recur  to  it  as  the 

with  the    Holy  Ghost."     These  syllabus  of   their  faith,    and    an 

truths  were  rendered  perpetual  in  abundant  source  of  the  most  pro- 

the  church,  by  uniting  them  in  the  iitable  topics   for    devout    medi- 

form  of  baptism,  and  they  make  tation. 

its  administration  the  more  expres-        I  hare  now  availed  myself  of 

sive,  and  furnish  the  grand  outline  the  kind  permission  of  the  Editors 

of  those  truths  which  are  to  be  to  occupy  a  few  of  their  pages, 

more  fully  explained  to  the  young  not  in  the  spirit  of  party  debate, 

disciple  by  the  gospel  ministry,  but    with    perfect    good    feeling 

Thus  we  baptize  in  the  name  of  towards  all  my  Christian  brethren, 

the    Father^    the    Originator     of  The  beloved  people  of  my  care, 

Grace,  teaching  that  the  God  of  and  the  public,  may  now   form 

Abraham  is  in  Christ,  revealing  some  idea  of  the  principles  of  the 

the  world  unto  himself,  and  be*  system  I  advocate,  and  I  shall  be 

coming  to  •  all  that  believe,  as  he  happy    to    avail    myself    of  the 

was  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  a  friendly  suggestion  of  any  Chris- 

Cod  for  ever: — in  the  name  of  the  tian  brother,  either  in  support  of. 

Son,  who  is  exhibited  to  sinners  as  or  in  opposition  to  my  sentiments, 

the  Mediator  and  Lord  of  gospel  as  I  intend   early,   should    God 

economy; — and  in  the  name  of  the  spare  me,'  to  present  to  the  public 

JUofy  Qhott  as  the   Sanctifier    of  a  more  extended  view  of  my  opi- 

the  church,  and  author  of  all  the  nions,  in  a  separate  publication, 

gifts  and  graces  by  which  the  gos-  though  1  shall  distinctly  disclaim 

pel  dispensation  is  dignified  and  then,  as  I  beg  now  to  do,  the  cha- 

adomea.  racter  of  a  controversialist. 

Thus,  from  these  considerations.  Jambs  BAsa. 

which  I  think  are  capable  of  length-  Baisted* 
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FAREWELL  ODE  ON  LEAVING 
SCOTLAND. 

Land  of  the  North,  farewell ! 

Thy  mouotaini  disappear ,—- 
Thj  streams  no  loo^r  swell 

Their  roices  on  mine  ear, — 
Sadly  I  turn  me  from  thy  strand. 
Thou  fair^  thou  wild,  thou  holy  land  ! 

Science  has  often  told 

The  treasures  thou  can'at  boast ; 
And  sonff  has  often  rolled 

To  sound  thy  patriot- host  1 ' 
Tears  can  I  only  give  the  shore. 
Where  I  perchance  may  rore  no  more. 

I  love  thy  parpk  hill. 

Beneath  a  setting  snn, 
While  many  a  tinkling  rill 

Its  silvery  course  shall  run  ; 
And  mountain  shadows  stretch  away, 
As  if  to  meet  the  rising  day  ! 

I  love  thy  placid  lake, 

A  mirror,  mountain-bonnd, 
When  echo  sports  to  wake 

A  Jocund  chpnis  round,— 
And  rippling  beauties  o'er  it  play. 
And  music's  sweetest  murmurs  stray  ! 

I  lore  thy  deepmost  glen. 

Where  timid  wild- flowers  blow, 

And  vanished  streams  agun 
Well  up  and  gently  flow, — 

And  in  the  concave  of  that  dell, 

To  find  some  ancient  hermit's  cell ! 


I  love  thy  loud  cascade. 
Thundering  with  endless  foam. 

Gemming  with  dews  the  gladct 
Then,  truant,  reckless  roam 

Along  a  thousand  devtoua  wajrty 

Yet  threading  skilfully  the  maze  ! 

I  love  thy  (Qndscape  wood. 

By  river  and  by  hill, 
Where  many  a  castle  stood 

Whose  ruins  moulder  still  ;— 
Perfnuial  nature  thus  proclaims 
Her  triumph  o*er  the  proudest  names! 

I  love  thy  little  isle, 

Erabosomrd  on  the  lake. 
And  where  o'er  magic  pile 

The  storms  of  ocean  break ; 
Tlien  guide  my  skiff  to  fairy  realm, 
Or  mid  dark  billows  hold  my  helm  ! 

'  I  love  thy  broad  mist- wreath 
That  on  the  hill- side  creeps. 
Feathering  the  blooming  heath, 

Pillnrcd  Of)  rtveu  steeps. 
In  every  varying  contonr  twine, 
la  every  varying  sun-light  shine  ! 

Yet  ties  far  nobler  bind 

Thioe  image  to  my  heart. 
And  round  it  still  shall  wind. 

When  its  own  life-strings  part; — 
Religion,  pure  and  nndeflled, 
Thy  noblest  monument  has 


Thine,  mercies  ever  new  ! 

Thiqe,  statutes  which  are  right ! 
Midian  of  blessed  dew, — 

Goshon  of  heavenly  light ! 
O  people  saved  by  the  Lord, 
Thy  shield,  thy  banner,  and  the  sWonl ! 

Leeds,  R.  W.  H. 


Mtffetk. 


TO  A  FRIEND  IN  SORROW. 

Maria,  thou  weepest  o'er  joys  that  have  faded, 

Like  tints  of  the  evening  on  young  summer's  sky  ; 
And  thou  weepest  a'er  dsrk  clonds  succeeding,  that  shaded 

The  heavens,  and  left  thee  in  night's  sable  dye. 

And  thou  weepest  the  friends  who  ih  cold  death  are  shrouded. 

Who  bless*d  thee,  then  sunk  into  blisslul  repose ; 
And  thou  mourocst  oer  griefs  unrelenting,  that  crowded 

Like  dark  waves  when  fiercely  the  northern-wind  blows. 

But,  ah  !  there  is  happiness  over  yon  billow. 
Beyond  Jordan's  deep  floods  a  bright  valley  appears; 

No  dark  frowning  cypress,  nor  pale  weeping  willow. 
Nor  phantoms  delusive,  nor  sad  bitter  tears. 

But  balmy  gtoves  there,  by  life's  pure.crystsl  fountain. 

Stand  drest  in  unchanging,  unwithering  green ; 
And  the  blest  tree  of  life,  upon  Zion's  fkir  mountain, 

YHUh  soft  healing  verdure  and  gay  fruit  is  seen. 

And  the  bright  Sun  of  Righteousness  ever  is  glowing. 
His  beams  spreading  gladness  and  light  through  the  place  ; 

His  pardon,  and  favour,  and  friendship  bestowing. 
Where  the  ransom 'd  are  ever  beholding  his  face. 

Sarah  Elizabkth. 
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Lecturei  on  iome  of  the  principal  necessary  to  do  their  work  over 

Evidencei   of  Revelationj    deli"  again.    We  have  still  to  regret  the 

vered  at   the   Monthly  Meeting*  devastations  of  time  and  the  con- 

of  the  Autociated  Ministers  and  vulsions  of  terrene  affairs,  in  re- 

Churchet  of  the  London  Congre"  ferenee  to  some  of  the  fairest  por- 

gational  Union,     By  the  follow^  tiotis  of  science,  without  even  that 

ing    Ministers:    WUliam   Orme,  melaucholy  resource  which  we  en- 

W,  B.  CoUyeTj    D,  D,  6fc.  ^c,,  joy,  for  instance,  as  it  regards  the 

H,  F.   Burder^    M.  A.,    James  architecture    of   the   ancients,    of 

Straiten^  William  Walford,  John  tracing  out  of  its  ruins  and  frag- 

Pye  Smith,  D.  D.,  Andrew  Reed,  inents  some  of  its  most  graceful 

Speddxng  Curtven,  Robert  Philip,  and   valuable   features.     We    are 

John  Morisony    Robert    Winter,  compelled  to   survey  merely  the 

Z>.  D.,    Joseph  FletclteTf  M.  A.  empty  places  of  these  departments 

Holdsworth.     10«.  Qd.  of    knowledge — their    site,    with 

scarce  a  fragment  to  do  more  thau 

Modern  discoveriesand  improve-  inform  us,  that  such  monuments 

meots,  in  almost  every  branch  of  of  human  ingenuity,   and  know, 

knowledge,  have  exerted  an  ex-  ledge  and  geaius,    once   existed, 

hilarating  influence  upon  the  hu-  But  could  the  whole  intellectual 

man  faculties.     They  have  given  stock  of  departed  generations  have 

something  of  the  character  of  pro-  been    handed    down    unimpaired, 

phecy  to  the  promptings  of  genius,  and  the  mass  gone  on  augmenting 

and  wedded  cheerful  hope  to  sober  age  after  age  by  numerical  addi* 

and  persevering   industry.     They  tion,  which  would  have  resulted, 

have  shown,  that  if  the  sphere  of  in  reference  to  the  main  stock,  in 

human  knowledge  and  the  field  of  geometrical    accumulations,,   like 

discovery  are  not  alsolutely  in-  money  at  compound  interest,  to 

finite,  they  are  yet  like  the  powers  what  a  glorious  height  must  every 

of  knowledge,  illimitable ;  at  least  branch  of  science  have  advanced 

by  any  definite  lines  which  human  at  this  late   age    of    the  world? 

experience    or   conjecture    could  What  an  elevation  and  refinement 

draw  around  them.     There  hence  the  human  mind  would  have  at- 

arises  a  practical  illimitableness,  tained  !  and  how  noble  would  have 

answering   all.  the  purposes   of  a  been  this  intellectual  annihilation 

real  and  demonstrable  infinity.  of  death  and  time  \  Thought  would 

Since  the  abstract  sciences  them-  then,  not  merely  have  propagated 

selves  have  borne  witness  to  the  itself  in  a  direct  line,  and  an  in- 

advancement  of  knowledge,  and  finite  series,  for  that  it  does  now ; 

admitted  most  important  and  pal-  but  that  line   would    have    been 

pable  fidditions,  although  in  many  widening  as  it  advanced,  and  that 

departments,    they   were  deemed  series  would  have  been  generating 

absolutely  perfect,  and  incapable  new  and  similar  series ;   or,  like 

of  simplification    and  discovery,  time  itself,  it  would  have  borne  all 

who    shall    say,    except    of    the  its  productions  and  accumulation 

matter  of  revelation    itself,    that  along  with  it.  This  idea,  however, 

the  human  mind  has  nothing  fur*  of  illimitable  and  ever-advancing 

iher  to  attain  or  effect  7     Much  of  science  is  too  great  and  too  good 

the  stock  of  knowledge  amassed  to  be  practically  realized  by  a  race 

by  former  ffeneratious  has  doubt-  of  fallen  intelligences.    The  evil 

less  been  fost^  and  it  has  been  passions  of  human  nature,  in  the 
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convulsions  and  destructions  they 
produce,  will  probably  always 
supply  in  time  to  come,  as  tli^y 
have  done  in  Ume  past,  an  effici- 
ent counteraction  to  the  accumu- 
latire  and  aspiring  propensities  of 
human  intellect,  and  a  salutary 
9elf-originatin§^  chastisement  upon 
the  apostacy  and  insubordination 
of  the  creature. 

These  remarks,  if  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  revelation  in  its  own 
substance  or  matter,  are  not  so  in 
reference  to  its  evidences.  That  is 
a  work  which,  like  the  publication 
of  the  Gospel  itself,  must  be  ever 
and  anon  essayed:  and  though 
large  and  satisfactory  accumula- 
tions should  be  made,  we  do  not 
conceive  that  this  will  either  sn- 
persede  the  necessity,  or  destroy 
the  possibility  of  future  additions. 

We  confess  ourselves  by  no 
means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  opinion  of  those,  who  deem 
that  the  completeness  of  the  Chris- 
t&aii  argument,  as  it  has  been  be- 
i^ueathed  to  us  by  our  predeces- 
sors, leaves  little  to  be  anticipated 
irom  the  industry  and  acuteness  of 
the  existing  generation.  Some  per« 
sons  have  propagated  such  views 
of  the  perfection  of  the  argument 
in  favour  of  revelation,  as  tend  to 
^liscfourage  exertion,  and  repress 
the  ardour  of  continued  and  re- 
newed effort.  D^pondency  has 
been  the  result;  and  consecrated 
genius  and  industry  have  been 
thns  too  often  turned  aside  to 
other  mines,  where,  though  the 
veins  might  be  of  inferior  metal, 
they  were  represented  as  less  ex- 
hausted by  former  researches,  and 
more  likely  to  repay  the  labour 
of  working.  Some  have  discou- 
raged further  examination  and 
effort,  under  the  notion  that  we 
shall  but  injure  what  w«  attempt 
to  improve;  and  that  an  edi€cey 
reared  by  so  many  and  such  wise 
master  builders  in  past  times,  is 
not  likely  to  receive -any  acces- 
sions either  of  strength  or  beauty 
from  the  skill  of  modern  hands. 
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The  suggestions  of  such  timid  and 
inconsiderate,  though  well-mean- 
ing persons,  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded. Their  opinion,  however 
well-intentioned,  is  founded  in 
misapprehension,  and,  if  acted 
upon,  would  be  found  prolific  of 
injurious  consequences  to  the 
^reat  cause  of  Christianity.  We 
imagine  the  Christian  argument  to 
be  essentially  inexhaustible;  and 
we  persuade  ourselves,  that  we 
perceive  a  pre-eminent  display  of 
divine  wisdom  and  beneficence, 
in  ordaining  that  every  age  shall 
do  its  own  share  of  the  work,  both 
by  adding  something. to  the  general 
stock,  and  bv  adapting,  and  apply- 
ing the  whole  to  the  varying  as- 
pects of  the  times.  And  this  opinion 
IS  sustained  by  the  whole  current  of 
history,  since  the  first  propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  Every  age  has 
added  more  or  less  of  confirmatioR 
and  illustration  to  the  aggregate, 
handed  down  from  preceding 
times;  and  thus,  according  to, the 
beautiful  saying  of  Cicero,  time^ 
which  obliterates  the  comsnents  of 
sptftton,  has  progreseivehf  established 
and  authenticated  the  dictates  ef 
IrtfM.  But  although  it  should  m 
admitted  that  enough  has  been  ac- 
complished to  satisfy  all  reason- 
able inouirers,  it  does  net  follow 
that  nothing  further  should  be  at* 
tempted  in  order  to  leave  incredu- 
lity without  excuse.  Infidelity  never 
lays  down  its  arms.  Its  mode  of 
attack  frequently  varies.  Its  inge- 
nuity is  always  discovering  some 
new  point  of  assault,  or  fabricating 
some  ne#  missile.  The  defenders 
of  the  Christian  cause  must  there- 
fore show  themselves  ready  to 
meet  the  enemy  at  every  point, 
and  prepared  to  test  the  supe- 
riority of  their  weapons  in  every 
species. of  encounter.  If,  as  we 
eonceivci  the  arffument  for  Christ 
tianity  is  essentially  inexhaustible, 
then  every  new  diffcuity  whicli 
human  ingenuity  and  human  set* 
ence  can  discover,  will  issue  in  an 
additienal  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
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the  Gospel;  it  will  supply  a  new    econooiyyiD  not fdlowiog  the  proof 
test  of  its  truth,  and  proportion-    to  be  exhausted  by  a  single  gcne- 
ably  confirm  the  faith  of  believers,    r9.tion.     By  this  method,  not  only 
while  it  augments  the  absurdity  of    is  provision  made  to  gratify  tM 
disbelief.    The  discovery  of  such    human  mind,  by  the  gradual  ail- 
difficulties  is  by  no  means  to  be    vancement  of  its  discoveries  and 
regretted.     Thongh    for    a    time    acquisitions,    but -a   principle   is 
their  solution   may   be  unattain-    kept  in  view«  which  is  of  great 
able,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to    importance  to  the  success  of  the 
the  result.    They  must  be  con-    Christian  cause,  viz.  that  no  con*- 
verted    into    corroborative    wit-    rictioas  are  so  deep  add  lively  as 
nesses.    Like  fragments  of  rock    those  which  result  from  onr  own 
which  seem  cast  in  the  way  of  a    discoveries  and  researches.    Nor 
majestic  river,   as  if  to  stay  or    is  it  unimportant  to  observe,  that 
drive  back  its  waters,   they  give    the  V3exhaustibleaess  of  the  ChriB«- 
but  a   momentary   check   to   its    tian  argument  seems  wisely  set  as 
flow,    while    they    augment    its    a  counteractive  to  our  gradual  re- 
beauty  and  rouse  it  to  new  life,    cession,  in  point  of  time,  from  the 
The  sentiment  which  would  dis-    ear/tec^,    and   therefore  from   the 
courage  farther  effort,  and  settle    elemreti   and  /uUett  state  of  the 
down  into  an  idle  complacency    Evaugelic    facts.      It    has    often 
in  what  has  already  been  done,    been  alleged  by  infidels,  that  the 
may  be  of  a  too  selfish  character,    distance  of  time  at  whicl^  Chris- 
It  may  arise  from  an  unwilling-    tianity  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
ness  to  undertake  a  labour,  which,    duced,  greatly  obscures  its  history » 
as  it  regards  the  undertaker's  own    and  weakens  the  evidence  which 
satisfaction,  might  be  superfluous,    its   advocates  derive  from   testi- 
Or  it  may  arise  from  the  compa-    mony.     But  instead  of  this  being 
rative  hopelessness  of  the  labour,    a  fair  and  valid  argument,  it  will 
We  mav  deem  that  the  accessions    be  found  that  the  length  of  time 
each  might  hope  to  make,  in  so    has  contributed  rather  to  confirm 
vast   an    argument,    would    sink    and  illustrates  the  original  proof, 
down  into  a  character  of  absolute    by  the  gradual  accretions  of  every 
littleness,  and  prove  worthless  in    succeeding   age.    The   means   of 
4he  great  amount.     Men  of  genius    trying  the  claims  of  Christianity 
and  learning  possibly  despise  the    have  increased  with  the  increase 
character    of   gleaners    in    fields    of  knowledge,   and   every   fresh 
where  others  have  preceded  them,    test  that  could  be  applied  to  it  has 
and  reaped  the  harvest  that  can    turned  out  to  be  a  new  witness, 
never  be  renewed.  But  such  should    By  every  new  proof  of  the  diffi- 
be  reminded,  that  single  ^ars  or    culty  of  imposture,  we  approximate 
solitary  grains  gleaned  in  this  field,    to  the  proof  of  its  impossibility  ; 
may  be  preferable  to  whole  shocks    and  the  positive  Jtestimony  derived 
gathered  in  other  harvests.  Leaving    from  history  and  philosophy,  by 
out  of  view,  therefore,  altogether,    becoming    progressively    compli- 
the  varying  forms  and  tastes  of   cated,  increases  proportionally  in 
infidelity,  the  new  and  insidious    strength.     The  progress  made  in 
shapes  which  old  and  refuted  ob-    some  branches  of  philosophy,  in 
jections  are  continually  assuming',    natural   history,  in   criticism,    in 
and  which  alone  would  demand  a    geology,  in  chronology,  and  other 
corresponding    reproduction    and    departmentsof  human  knowledge, 
adaptation  of  the  argument,  we    has,  it  is  true,  started  many  new 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  Pro-    difficulties,   which   at   first,    and 
vidence  appears    to    us   to   have    while  the  principles  on  which  they 
chosen  a  most  wise  and  interesting    rested  were  but  imperfectly  under* 
No.  32.  N.  S.  3  K 
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atoed,  or  tke  sciences  which  ori-  ber  of  the  circumstances  brought 
ginatedthem  but  inkmature,  seemed  together.  The  application  of  this 
to  present  formidable  objections  mode  of  reasoning  to  the  evidences 
to  the  clairaa  of  Christianity.  It  of  revelation,  will  be  immediately 
bteame  necessary,  therefore,  to  seen  in  reference  to  prophecy.  It 
BMet  and  remove,  as  far  as  pos-  is  on  the  minuteness  of  the  detail, 
flible,  all  these  objections.  The  the  triviality  of  the  circumstances, 
advocate  of  CKriBtianity  angments  their  complexity  and  number,  that 
the  strength  of  his  cause,  by  show-  the  strength  of  proof  de^nds. 
ing  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  Every  additional  particular  affords 
between  the  discoveries  of  modern  a  new  opportunity  for  detecting 
science  and  the  testimony  of  re-  imposition.  Truth  and  reality  alone 
yelatioa ;  and  in  many  cases  he  is  can  bear  minute  inspection.  False- 
able,  not  merely  to  show  that  there  hood  is  but  a  picture,  and  will  im- 
is  no  descrepancy  in  the  various  pose  upon  as,  only  as  the  means 
witnesses,  both  direct  and  indirect,  of  scrutiny  are  diminished,  or  the 
but  that  their  agreement  excludes  tests  limited.  Dissect  a  real  flower, 
the  possibility  of  fraud,  and  de-  and  every  leaf  supplies  a  fresh 
monstrates  the  divinity  of  inspira-  and  independent  proof  of  the  pe- 
tioo.  The  more  real  objections  or  culiar  properties  of  the  whole; 
difficulties  which  philosophy  and  but    proceed    in    the .  same   way 


history  can  propose,  the  better  for    with    the    artificial    object,     and 
the  caufe  of  the  Gospel :  because,    every  part  and  portion  of  the  dl- 


of  theit  solution,  sooner  or  later,  Terse    materilils   of   which    it 

there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  be-  formed,  will'  supply  a  fresh  ex- 

eause  that  solution,  whenever  it  posure  of  the  decepUon. 
eomes,  must  conrert  the  new  ob-        Now  such,  we  apprehend^  is 

Jection  into  a  new  mode  of  trying  the  case  with  the  argument  for  the 

the  truth  of  the  revelation.     In  divine  origin  of  Christianity.     So 

aortion  as  the  teiUamma  are  far  from  having  come  to  an  mtH- 

multiplied  and  complicated,  matMim^  or  risen  to  •  ikaximftm  of 

(he    proof    pows   stronger,    and  proof,  we  believe  it  deiltined  to 

the  application  of  it  to  minds  of  receive  progressive  additions  unlfil 

different     structure,     of    rarions  the  end  of  time;    and   that  not 

tastes,   and   of  diverse  kinds  of  merely  In  the  way  of  improrving 

knowledge,  becomes  more  ex^n«  and  reconstructing  old  arguments, 

shrely  practicable.    The  whole  ar-  but  by  positive  and  palpable  ac- 

nmeiit  thns  represents  a  pi^e  of  cumulations.    These  may  indeed 

dove-taiiled  work,  or  a  complicated  be    minute    and    inconsiderable, 

system  of  machinery ;  the  skill  of  contemplated  apart,  but  in  thei^ 

the  workman  is  in  proportion  to  aggregate  they  will  become,  yea, 

the  complexity  of  the  moyement^  are   blooming,  important ;    sepa- 

and  the  multiplicity  of  the  parts :  rately,  Aey  may  not  be  of  suf- 

or,  to  borrow  an  illustration  more  in  ficient  weight  to    produce' belief 

point—- just  as  in  a  case  of  circum*  or  preclude  infidelity^  bvt  united 

atantial  evidence  in  a  court  of  law ;  they  betomo  majestic  and   irre^ 

the    yery   intricacy,    complexity,  sistible,    like  the    waves   of  the 


d  multiplicity  of  circumstances  ocean.     Scarcely  a  mind  of  ori- 

tallying  with  the  main  question,  ginal  talent  or  extensiye  attain- 

and  contributing  proof  and  light  ment,  has  essayed  in  modern  times 

Crom  so  many  different  quarters,  to  touch  the  Christian  argument, 

and  all  independent  and  diverse,  without  adding  something  to  the 

constitute  the  very  strength  of  the  general  stock.     The  accuracy  of 

case,    augmenting    progressively,  philosophical  deductions,  the  aC» 

according  to  the  intricacy  and  num-  cumulations  of  history  and  g^ogra* 
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I^y^  have  greatly  multiplied  the  able  laurels.    We  are  happy  to. 

resources  upon  which  the  Christian  meet  our  dissenting  brethren  in  the 

advocate  can  draw.     His  fields  of  same  cause.     Many  of  them  are 

proof  have  been  greatly  widenedi  well  qualified  to  meet  the  fiercest 

while  those  before  possessed  have  and  most  subtle  opponents  of  the 

been  better  cultivated.  The  sources  cross.     In  the  great   metropolis, 

whence  arguments    in  favour    of  that  •  destructive    vortex    to    the 

Christianity  may  be  drawn,  are  now  voung    and    inexperienced,    they 

become  all  but  infinite.     Many  of  have  had  ample  proof,  within  the 

them,  however,  are  yet  but  inade-  last  seven  years,  of  the  malignity 


quately  explored.  Some  of  the  mi- 
nor departments  have  been  neglect- 
ed for  the  sake  of  more  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  views.  Frequently 
too  much  is  attempted  by  indi- 
viduals, and  their  labours  result  in 
a  thin  and  sketchy  outline.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  principle 
of  ike  dividon  of  labtmr  more  ex- 
tensively acted  upon  in  reference 
to  this  great  subject;  let  it  be 
treated  as  science  is  treated,  and 
then,  by  and  bye,  we  should  have 
a  cyclopaidia  of  the  Christian  ar- 
gument which  might  embody  the 
whole.  Let  each,  like  the  indus- 
trious bee,  choose  his  own  course, 
and  cull  his  own  flower,  but  let 
all  have  one  hive,  and  let  indi- 
vidual labours  be  aggregated^  and 
the  stock  would  then  perpetually 
increase.  Mr.  Davison's  late  work 
on  prophecy  is  an  eminent  in- 
stance of  the  success  with  which 
one  department  of  the  Christian 
evidences  may  be  treated,  with- 
out separating    it  from  the  main 


which  still  works  in  human  nature 
against  the  truth  and  purity  of 
God.  Some  splendid  leaders  of  the 
infidel  cause  have  indeed  fallen  by 
the  blasting  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, but  the  herd  have  too  little 
heart  to  be  disheartened  by  such 
events.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
ground  for  our  suspicion  that  in- 
fidelity is  rather  upon  the  increase 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  It  come^ 
forward,  indeed,  with  no  grave  and 
serious  arguments.  It  challenges 
us  to  no  regular  and  well-ordered 
conflict.  It  deals  either  in  mad 
and  insulting  ravings,  or  in  secret 
and  vizored  enmity.  Its  designs 
have  been  more  successful  since 
they  were  more  cloked,  and  it 
has  won  the  citadel  of  oumy  a 
heart  by  laying  suspicion  itself 
asleep,  or  by  first  enchanting  the 
unwary  keepers  with  the  ma^ic 
wand  of  genius.  It  ia  therefore 
necessary,  that  antidotes  to  the 
evil  should  be  largely  provided. 
Many   who    have    only   partially 


body.  -  He  has  given  us  a  more  fallen  into  the  snare,  have  feeling 
minute  and  truly  philosophic  ana-  enough  left  to  encourage  the  hop^ 
lysis  of  the  argument  from  pro-  of  their  conversion.  The  recent  re- 
phecy,  than  had  ever  before  been  covery  o(  several  eminent  cbarac* 
attempted  in  our  language,  and  ters  from  the  wiles  of  tb^  enemyi 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  other  and  in  particular  of  one,  a  veteran 
language  can  exhibit  a  work  of  in  the  cause,  should  inspire  Chris- 
equal  ability  in  the  department  to  tians  with  double  xeal  and   ac- 


wfiich  it  relates.  We  hope  many 
other  divines  will  follow  his  ex- 
ample. There  is  yet  great  room 
ara  much  need  for  exertion  in  the 
defence  of  the  Gospel.  We  do 
not  intend,  however,  to  complain. 
The  church  of  England  is  rich  in 
champions  of  the  cause  of  inspira* 
tion.  Men  who  have  won  to  them- 
selves and  their  church  imperish-    is  a  seasonable  and  valuable  pro* 
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tivity.  Some  are  yet,  we  would 
hope,  willing  to  treat  the  subject 
with  that  grave  and  serious  con- 
cern which  it  fierits,  and  for  tlieir 
sakes,  efficient  and  timely  aid 
should  not  only  be  provided,  but 
ofl^ered,  and  even  assiduously 
pressed  upon  their  attention. 
The  volume  now  upon  our  table 
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chiction.     As  a  brief  summary  of    this  article,  that  each  author  shall 
what  has  already  been  effected, 


under  the  different  heads  of  the 
argument,  it  deserves,  and  no 
doubt  will  enjoy,  a  considerable 
share  of  public  patronage.  Con- 
nected, however,  as  our  publica- 
tion is,  with  the  body  of  Congrega- 
tionalists,  from  whose  ministers  in 
London  this  volume  has  issued,  it 
might  be  deemed  unseemly  in  us 
to  gt>  even  to  the  extent  of  our 
convictions  and  feelings,  in  giving 
utterance  to  our  opinion  of  the 
book.  Although  the  writer  of  this 
article,  unconnected  with  the  body 
of  ministers  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeds, and  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  might  fairly 
set  up  a  plea  or  impartiality,  yet, 
in  our  circumstances,  it  is  deemed 
preferable  to  withhold  from  the 
authors  the  praise  which  they  justly 
deserve,  rather  than  incur  the  sus- 


be  heard  for  himself. 

The  first  discourse  is  by  Mr. 
Orme.  Its  subject,  "The  Ad- 
vantages  of  an  extensive  Ac- 
quaintance with  the  Evidence  of 
Kevelation."  Upon  the  comfort 
to  be  derived  from  stch  knowledge 
the  author  observes : — 

"  Tlie  enjoyment  wbich  springs  from 
fin  enlightened  acquaintance  with  the 
great  scheme  of  redemption,  and  from  an 
extenaiTC  knowledge  of  its  grand  and  Of  cr- 
powering  evidence,  is  of  the  purest  and 
sublimest  order.  In  that  dirinely  accre- 
dited scheme,  we  perceive  the  ioflnite  love 
of  Ood  ponring  forth  its  esfaaastless  store* 
to  effect  the  deliverance  and  happiness  of 
the  world : — providing  a  Saviour,  reveal- 
ing his  character,  accepting  his  work^ 
and  attesting  his  claims : — appointing  an 
order  of  means  suited  to  the  nature*  of  the 
plan  and  the  condition  of  the  objects  pro- 
posed to  be  benefited  by  it : — connecting 
with  those  means  a  system  of  effective  in- 
fluence to  insure  their  success,  and  to  carry 
forward  the  design :. — and  encouraging  all 


_•  *     •  V        A-  in.  1.  'Ia       tf    t|ko  believe,  to  labour  actively,  and  suffer 

picion  of  partmllty ,  or  be  guilty  of    patiently,  by  tha  promise  of  an  inheriunce 


the  indecorum  of  prai9ing  indrvt- 
duals  who  are  known  to  be  con- 
nected with  our  publication.  Most 
of  the  authors  of  these  discourses 
are  already  as  well  known,  and  as 
much  esteemed,  for  their  writings, 
as  for  their  pulpit  labours ;  and  we 
can  assure  our  readers,  that  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  less  known 
as  writers,  are  not  undeserving  of 
the  honourable  fellowship  in  which 
they  now  appear.  We  have  la- 
boured under  no  small  perplexity 
between  our  sense  of  duty  to  the 
authors  and  to  our  readers,  in  re- 
ference to  extracts  from  the  vo- 
lume. The  only  way  which  of* 
fered  itself,  as  both  fair  and  prac< 
ticable,  was  to  sive  a  short  speci- 
men from  each  discourse.  It  might 
have  given  greater  satisfaction, 
and  have  afforded  a  better  sample 
of  the  abiKty  of  certain  discourses, 
to  have  taken  a  longer  portion 
from  two  or  three,  but  rather  than 
pain  any  individual  by  a  selection 
which  might  have  been  deemed  in- 
vidious, we  have  at  length  re- 
solved, notwithstanding  the  length 
to  which  it  will  inevitably  swell 


of  imperishable  glory.  To  have  the  full 
satisfaction  that  all  ihia  ia  the  tnslh  of 
God  which  cannot  lie,-  the  work  of  God 
which  cannot  Csil,  the  engagement  of  God 
which  cannot  disappoint,  must  afford  to 
the  heirs  of  salvation,  who  have  fled  to  la^ 
hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them,  strong 
and  everlasting  consolation.  The  llood» 
of  tribulation  may'  swell  around,  and 
threaten  to  ingulph  them ;  but  their 
anchor  will  hold  fast,  Ijeing  fixed  within 
the  veil.  The  world  may  seek  to  ensnare 
and  allure  them ;  but  its  honoun  nod 
pleasures  will  have  no  glory  in  their  esti- 
mation, by  reuson  of  the  glory  which  so- 
far  cxcelleth.  The  workings  of  unbelief 
may  occasionally  darken  and  bewilder  their 
minds,  and  endanger  their  peace ;  but  thfe 
word  and  oath  of  God,  confirmed  by  tfa« 
sacrifice  of  his  Son,  when  again  contem- 
plated, will  restore  confidence  and  re-invi- 
Srate  the  life  of  godliness.  The  darts  of 
tan  may  fly  thick,  and  both  annoy  and 
wound ;  bnt  the  shield  of  faith,  formed  by 
the  testimony  of  God,  will  at  length  suc- 
cessfully repel  them  sJL  Bodily  strength 
msy  decay,  mental  vigour  m^  decrease, 
death  may  approach,  clothed  in  all  to 
terrors ;  but  the  deathlc«  principlo  -of 
God's  implanting,  fed  by  the  means  of 
his  pwn  appointment,  and  nourished  by 
the  selectest  influences  of  his  Spirit,  will 
even  in  those  circnmstanccii  increase  in 
strength,  and  evince  its  unearthly  nature 
and  origin.  It  will  resist  the  progresf  oC 
time,  the  effects  of  disease,  and  the  fear 
of  death.    It  will  pass  unhurt  through  thi^ 
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dtric  and  ehcerkti  valley,  sanriTe  the  dls*     '  and  Ugbt  was/  Will  aaj  man  call  npoa 
iolotloii  of  natarey  smiie  over  the  raioa  of    me  to  pr«ve  that  this  b  inspiratiott  ? 


the  iiiiiTerse»  and  reign  and  triumph  in 
immortality.*'— -pp.  34— n3fi. 

The  second  discourse,  by  Dr* 
Coltyer,  is  on  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses;  and  the  leading  fea- 
ti|re  of  the  Mosaic  Economy. 
We  select  the  following  passage, 
■ot  because  it  is  the  best,  but  be- 
cause it  can  be  read  separately 
from  the  whole  with  less  injury 
than  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
sermon* 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  assert  that  Moses  bor- 
rowed bis  account  of  the  CEeation  from 
Egypt,  from  India,  or  from  any  ancient 
philosophical   system.      A    reference    to 

will  shew  that  for 


'  There  stands  the  meaaenger  of  truth ! 

there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  ikies !— hia  theme  di* 

vine — 
His  office  sacred—his  credenUala  clear/ 

And  l>efore  the  shining  of  his  uoreiled 
face,  the  twinkling  stais  of  human  science 
and  philosophy — the  pride  of  India  and 
of  Egypt,  of  Greece  and  of  Iloroe,— the 
boost  of  the  ancient  schools — hide  their 
diminished  beads." — pp.  48,  49. 

This  is  an  excellent  sermon.  We 
object,  however,  to  one  argument 
which  the  Doctor  uses.  At  page  64, 
he  refers  to  the  "  sanctions  of  the 
New  Testament  given*  to  the  law." 
In  an  argument  in  which  the  in- 


any    or  all  of  these,  wiii  «new  luai  lor    ^piration  of  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
such  an  opinion  there  IS  not  the  slightest     ^^  *^     ,.        ^,  .i*^ 

foundation.    There  is  just  so  much  re-    tament  is  in  quesUon,  the  authority 


semblance  between  them  as  may  be  sup- 
posed to  subsist  between  truth  and  tradi- 
tion;— tradition,  once  derived  from  truth, 
hut  having  lost  the  trace  of  its  originnl  by 
the  infloence  of  chauge  and  corruption: 
that  which  was  imperfect  at  first,  becoming 
erery  day  more  obscured  and  more  mnti- 


of  the  New  ought  not  in  fairness- 
to  be  assumed,  as  being  itself  yet 
in  question. 

The  third  discourse,  by  Mr.  H. 
F.  Burder,  on  the  evidence  arising 
from  Prophecy,  supplies  us  with  the 


±;S'S*.u''o7lbinS;g'o?Ih?'^^^^^^^^  f°»«>'''"8  comprehensive  passage. 

nations  and  ages  through  which  it  passed,  *' I  will  satisfy  myself  with  adrerting 

and  over  which  it  prerailed ;   and  truth,  to  the  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament 

pore,    nnmingled,    immediatelv    derived  reUtire  to  the  Messiah.    Did  your  time 

from  the  Fountain  of  Life  and  of  Light  permit,  I  would  now  read  to  you  a  series 

himself.    The  system  of  philosophers  pre-  of  predictions,  selected  chiefly  from  the 


aented,  in  different  countries  and  times, 
an  unnatural  combination  of  the  moat  ab- 
struse metaphysical  subtilties,  with  the 
most  eztraragant  dreams  of  the  fancy. 
Causes  and  effects,  real  and  Imaginary, 
were  confounded.  Some  contended  for 
an  eternity  of  sucesrion,  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  whole,  while  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed  were  admitted  to  be 
perpetnaUy  changing ; —  others  imputed 
the  ofgapization  of  a  system  of  matchless 
order  snd  symmetry,  to  accident.—'*  Vain 
wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy!" — 
School  clamoured  against  school ;  and 
eTGfy  new  hypothesis  presented  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Amidst  a  jargon  of 
terms,  and  a  contradiction  of  systems,  the 
most  inextricable  perplexity  prevailed. 
The  Jewish  Legislator  advances— he  passes 
through  the  crowd  of  contending  philo- 
aophers-*-he  stands   upon  the  margin  of 


writings  of  David  and  6f  Isaiah,  which 
foretell,  in  terms  as  definite  as  is  compa- 
tible with  the  design  of  prophecy,  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:— That  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  a  descendant  of  David — that  he 
was  "JO  he  the  Son  of  a  Virgin —that  he 
was  to  be  a  native  of  Bethlehem — that  he 
was  to  be  a  resident  in  Galilee— that  he 
was  to  be  destitute  of  external  recom- 
mendations to  public  notice -^that  he  waa 
to  pass  through  a  life  of  suffering — that  he 
was  to  be  betrayed  by  a  familiar  friend- 
that  he  was  to  be  proceeded  against  as  » 
culprit — that  he  was  to  display  consum- 
mate meekness  and  patience — that  he  waa 
to  be  cut  off  by  a  violent  death,  yet  witb 
the  forms  of  justice — thar  bis  apparel 
should  be  parcelled  out  among  bis  execu- 
tioners— that,  although  classed  among* 
malefactors,  he  should  be  interred  in  a 
rich   man's  tomb— that    he    should  rise 


the  aea  and  of  the  dry  land — he  raises  hia    again  from  the  dead,  without  andcrgoing 


hand  towards  the  skies,  and  proclaims, 
<  In  the  beginning  Ood  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.'  Strife  and  uproar  are  at 
an  end.  Conflicting  schools  are  silenced. 
The  grapd  diacovery  is  made.  The  Great 
first  Cause  is  announeed.     Nothing  is 


the  process  of  cormption— and  that  he 
should  leave  this  worid,  and  aacend  up 
into  heaven. 

**  A  very  eonsiderable  number  of  these 
circumstances  are  to  be  found,  as  you  are 
aware,  within  the  compass  of  one  single 


hcavd  hot  theomniflc  word,  <  Light  be ;'—    chaptrr— the  93d  of  Isaiah.    And  1  now 
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ak  7011  to  Apply  to  tlMBe  pndietiojw  tbe 
three  tests  viiico  hsw  heea  laid  down. 

*<  Is  itoertain  that  (bcsfi  prophecies  w^re 
writteo  sod  given  to  the  world  previously 
to  the  ereots  ?  Our  sppeal  is  to  the  Jews\ 
who  still  are,  and  ever  hare  been,  the  ad- 
versaries of  Christianity.  '  The  Jews  (it 
has  been  well  said)  are  our  librarians.' 
These  prophecies  are  in  their  Bibles  as 
well  as  in  ours  :  and  it  is  a  well-authen- 
ticated fact,  not  only  that  they  were  extant 
in  the  original  Hebrew,  hot  also  in  a  Greek 
translation,  long  before  the  sera  of  the 
gospel  history. 

<*  Apply  the  second  criterion.  Is  there 
Ml  obvious  and  palpable  accordance  be- 
tween these  predictions  of  the  ancient 
prophets  and  the  record  of  the  occurrences  ? 
I  need  only  ask  you  to  compare  the  53d 
chapter  of  Isaiah  with  the  history  of  the 
events  given  by  the  Evangelists,  and  then 
to  say  what  effect  is  produced  by  observing 
the  precise,  the  minute,  and  the  multiplied 
coincideaces  between  the  one  and  the 
other. 

"  Apply  now  the  third  criterion,  and  tell 
me  whether  circumstances  so  complicated, 
so  unparalleled,  so  far  removed  from  the 
FRDge  of  human  conjecture,  oouM,  by  any 
poMibyity,  have  been  foreseen  even  by  tlie 
most  sagacious  of  our  race.  If,  then, 
this  be  inconceivable  and  impossible,  the 
predictions  must  be  traced  to  divine  pre- 
seience,  and  tbe  books  which  contain- 
them  must  have  the  authority  of  diving 
iaspirati0n."*^pp.  77,  78. 

From  the  fourth  lecture,  by  Mr. 
SiraUea,  on  Miracks,  \9%  select 
the  following. 

<*  Thirdly,  It  is  alleged  that  no  testi- 
Bsonr  is  adequate  to  establish  the  truth  o£ 
a  miracle.  This  assertion  is  exceedingly 
h^rdy  and  tdventurons ;  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  anilcipnted  that  scepticism  itself 
would  bsve  praoecdad  to  this  length :  but 
U  it  the  doctrine  4)f  the  most  distinguished 
writer  on  that  side  of  the  question.  This 
it  the  flvm  of  the  argument :  wo  have  had 
no  experience  of  a  otiracle,  we  ha^e  never 
witnessed  any  inversion  of  the  common 
course  of  things;  there  is,  therefore, 
strong  probability  against  any  such  inver- 
sion having  taken  place  in  past  ages,  such 
a  probability  as  no  proof  from  testimony 
ean  overcome. 

*'  It  is  truly  astonishing  that  men  pre- 
tending to  more  than  ordinary  penetration, 
should  argue  in  this  manner.  It  caa 
hardly  be  deemed  a  sophism  or  a  subtilty, 
although  it  is  the  main  principle  of  Mr. 
Hume's  celebrated  Essay  :  it  is  a  palpable 
absurdity,  against  wluch  the  common 
liselioge  aad  cooviclions  of  mankind  rise 
up  in  resistaiice  and  indignatipn  i  for,  if 
I  am  not  to  believe  tfsliaMMiy  to  a  OMrade, 
on  the  ground  of  the  improbability  an4 


rafeneas  of  tl«s  f vent,  f  od  my  having  bad 
no  ezperieace  of  such  an  event,  on  tlie 
same  ground  I  must  reject  testimony  in  all 
similar  cases.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  that  the  event  should  be  to  my  appre* 
bension  improbable,  and  that  I  should 
have  had  no  caperience  of  such  aa  event, 
to  justify  my  disbelief,  rejection,  and  deri- 
sion of  tbe  testimony  by  which  it  is  af- 
firmed. On  this  principle,  the  inhabifiints 
of  Calcutta  never  ean  believe  in  the  firests 
of  Norway,  and  the  Norifigiaos  aeuer 
ran  believe  in  the  heat  of  Hindoostaa. 
Their  experiences  are  in  direct  contra- 
riety and  opposition ;  no  testimony  can 
overcome  the  reciprocal  improbabilities; 
and  Ihey  must  remain  in  everlaatiBg  on* 
belief  of  a  clear  matter  of  fact ;  nay,  in 
positive  denial  and  contradiction  of  it, 
unless  they  personally  visit  each  other'a 
-country. 

"  On  the  same  ground,  the  truth  of  all 
history  must  be  abandoned ;  for  it  is  full 
of  events  of  which  we  hare  had  no  expe- 
rience, And  of  improbalfilitles  which  have 
no  sufficient  basis  of  belief  but  testimony  ; 
and  tliis,  according  to  the  argument,  is  no 
basis  St  all. 

<*  Why  will  men  wantonly  and  wUfulIv 
maintain  such  perversities  ?  Wbv  will 
they  call  light  darkness  and  darknesslight  ? 
Fo/  tbe  absolute  and  direct  reverse  of  the 
propoaition  is  the  true  principle;  that 
events  of  which  we  have  had  no  experience, 
and  which  are  in  themselves  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  are  to  be  received  •• 
true  upon  adequate  testimony. 
.  <*  This  maxim  was  never  called  in  qnet* 
tion  tUl  Mr.  Hume  arose,  and  it  mav  be 
fairly  doubted  whether  eyen  he  called  it  in 
question.  He  is  said  to  have  betrayed  the 
literary  secret  of  Rousseau :  that  wayward 
and  perverse,  tfut  hrillisnt  genius,  sent 
£orth  his  psradoxcs,  if  he  really  made  the 
supposed  confession,  as  the  sport  of  fancy, 
and  as  an  experiment  upon  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  1  can  believe  that  Mb  Hume 
was  amazed  at  his  own  audacity,  and  at 
the  astonishment  which  be  creat^  in  the 
world ;  but  he  never  could  have  been  the 
dupe  of  his  own  sophistries.  He  believed 
in  testimony  as  mankind  ever  have  doae, 
and  ever  will  do,  otherwise  why  did  he 
write  his  history  ?  or  who  will  credit  a 
word  of  it  ?  or  who  will  not  deny  that 
such  a  man  ever  lived  ? 

'<  Is  this  then  the  philosophy  so  lofty 
in  its  pretensions,  so  profound  in  its  pene- 
tration, that  only  a  few  rare  and  uncom- 
mon spirits  can  attain  unto  it  \  It  cuts  olT 
all  the  past ;  it  shuts  up  all  the  future  (  U 
mocks  at  another  world;  and  reduces 
man  to  the  condition  of  an  animal  just> 
conscious  0/  his  present  liiif ,  and  that  ia 
all.  For  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  tes- 
timony of  other  men,  why  should  J  b^vf 
any  in  my  own  nicoUcctioiia  ?  . 

**  If  this  notion  were  supported  by  alt 
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the  fMrmt  of  ai^maeut,  tnd  all  tht  snbtiU  aH  hSttory»  andftnt  mmI  Modera,  f«b1ic 
tiet  of  logic,  If  ft  eame  recommended  bf  and  prirete;  end  te  demoQetreied  by  dl 
the  most  powerAil  renoning,  and  arrajed  obterratioii,  and  all  eoBidoiuiieM,  that 
In  the  most  captivating  Imagery ;   aod  I     men  are  nnWenally  the  snbfeeta  of  moral 

deilcienty :  ao  thai  *  there  it  none  righ- 
teous, no  not  one/  Now,  the  ChrisSaa 
aftinmption  Is,  that  all  this  is  tnie ;  bnt 
that  in  the  midst  of  these  innamerable 
myriads  of  transgressors,  one  Person  has 


eonld  not  detect  Its  weakness  and  ftillaey, 
sUll  1  should  be  snre  that  it  was  false.  It 
befies  my  nature;  it  confronts  my  fas- 
tnitWms.  1  shall  ere^  beliere  in  testimony 
fN>m  the  necessity  of  my  being,  and,  as 


Mr.  Hume  did,  in  spite  of  mywif  and  my    appeared,  altogether  free  from  the  staiasi 

1^  which  the  entire  species  is  polluted, 
and  adorned  with  a  perfection  of  character. 


own:  paradoies." — pp.  121—123. 

Lectwe  V .  is  od  **  the  Evidence 
derived  from  Ihd  Character  of 
Christ,*  by  Mr.  Walford.  The 
author  confines  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  marml  perfection  and  f  ron*- 
eendent  toisdom  of  Christ.  Th^ 
following;  citation  will  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  whole. 

**  I  must  remind  you,  that  the  eW- 
dence  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
g:ion,  which  isdeducible  from  the  character 
6(  our  Redeemer,  is,  as  was  obsenred  at 
the  eoQimeacemeot  of  this  discourse, 
strictly  moral.  An  inquiry  of  the  follow* 
ing  kind  arises,  therefore,  relative  to  the 
ti^iiet  which  is  before  us :— (s  it  pro- 
bable, or  likely,  that  in  the  drcumstaaces, 
and  at  the  time  in  which  Christ  appeared, 
such  a  character  as  his,  was,  or  could  be 
Ibrmed,  by  means  altogether  human,  and 
■nh  as  are  etclusiwe  of  a  snpcmatiiral  and 
divine  agency?  Or,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  was  the  character  of 
Christ  from  hearen  or  of  men  ?  Upon 
this  sdlutibn  of  this  inquiry,  depends  the 
eridence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
which  is  dedttcible  from  this  source.  It 
1^  demanded,  then,  what  is  the  fair  and 
probable  account  to  be  given,  respecting 
the  formatioo  of  a  character,  so  super* 
eminent  in  mor<U  perfection  as  that,  by 
which  oilr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  distin- 
guished ?  I  reply,  tliat  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  a  Just  and  impartial  reasoning, 
it  is  infinitely  improbable  that  snch  a  cha- 
racter originated  in  any  thing  short  of  an 
agency  strictly  divine,  and  that  no  other 
conclusion  can,  with  any  appearance  of 
reason,  be  drawn.  If  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty In  the  case,  it  must  lie,  not  In  the 
eonclusion  which  is  drawn  from  the  fact, 
but  must  arise  entirely  from  inattention 
to  the  perfect  singularity  of  that  fact ;  or 
from  a  disbelief  of  the  truth  of  its  exist- 
ence. For  what  is  the  fact  ?  It  is.  that 
among  the  incalculable  multitudes  of  the 
linmAn  race,  no  individual  is  to  be  fbnnd, 
in  any  age  or  region,  free  from  the  ble- 
mishes of  moral  imperfection,  but  he 
alone  who  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Spa  6t  God,  in  co-existence  with  the  seed 
ctf  the  woman.    It  would  be  a  superfloiis 


which  rendere  him  the  living  resemblance 
and  express  image  of  the  Deity :  a  Person, 
of  whom  his  disciples  aver,  that  *  he  did 
no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  hit 
mouth/  Whence  then  did  this  character, 
we  ask,  originate  ?  Was  it  from  heaveo, 
or  of' men?  If  the  reply  be,  it  was  of 
men ;  then  We  have  the  revolting  ab- 
snr.iity,  of  an  ellVH;t  produced  by  causes 
which  were  never  known  to.. have  given 
rise  to  such  an  effect ;  bnt  which,  having 
operated  during  thousands  of  jreara,  and 
in  millions  of  cases,  have  uniformly,  and 
without  deviation,  produced  effects  of  a 
nature  directlv  the  reverse.  No  man  eat 
credit  this.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
hnmaa  understanding,  so  to  stultlff  itself^ 
as  to  come  to  snch  a  conclusion.  We  are, 
therefore,  inevitably  compelled  to  deter* 
mine,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  character 
of  Christ  was  from  heaven ;  and  that  the 
reason  why  the  evidence  arising  out  of 
that  character,  fhils  to  produce  conviction, 
results,  either  from  inattention  to  the  per- 
fect sinsfularity  Ot  the  case,  or  to  a  die* 
belief  of  the  fsct,  that  any  snch  character 
hlis  ever  existed.'*— pp.  141 -.-143. 

To  Dr.  Pye  Smith  was  assigned 
the  Evidence  arising  fVom  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus.  This  dis- 
course is  highly  valuable,  espe- 
cially for  a  very  ingenious  and 
able  harmony  of  the  different 
evangelic  accounts  of  the  factlt 
and  circumstances  of  the  resur- 
rection. We  must  select  a  por- 
tion, however,  of  the  general  ar- 
gument, as  better  suited  to  our 
purpose. 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  original  ene- 
mies to  the  Christian  cause,  carried  with 
them  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  testimony  on  which  that  cause 
rests. 

<<  The  Jewish  authorities,  the  chiefs  of 
their  ecclesiastical  sects,  and  the  men  who 
exercised  absolute  power,  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  entire  series  of  these  transactions. 
They  lay  under  the  most  urgent  motives. 


labour  to  enter  here,  upon  the  proof  ef    from  both  character  and  interest,  to  detect 
#hht  lies  prominent  upon  the  surfhce  of    the  imposture,  if  there  had  been  one ;  and 
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the  effectual  meant  of  detection  were  at 
tbeir  ooramaDd.  They  had  even  under- 
stood oar  Lord's  predictions  of  a  resur- 
rection more  readily  than  his  ovn  friends : 
for,  on  the  morning  after  bis  death,  they 
applied  to  the  Roman  gorernor,  saying, 

*  Sir,  we  remember  that  the  deceirer  said, 
while  he  was  alive,  after  three  days  I  shall 
rise^agaio  ;'  and  therefore  they  requested 
a  gnard  to  be  set  orer  tlie  sepulchre.  A 
guard,  be  it  obserred,  not  of  Jews,  who 
might  have  been  suspected  of  some  predi* 
lection  in  Aironr  of  Jesus,  Jind  who  might 
have  objected  to  the  being  thus  employed 
OB  tbeir  sabbath-;  bat  of  Roman  soldien, 
bold  and  resolute  men«  heathens,  and  ha- 
rassed by  no  scruples.  Now,  how  did  these 
men  in  power  act  when  the  guard  fled  to 
them  in  terror,  and  told  tliem  what  had 
taken  place  ?  if  they  had  believed  that 
the  military  had  beeu  nnfaithful,  or  had 
■all  fallen  asleep  (a  thing  morally  impos* 
sible  under  their  disci ^ine  and  habits), 
would  they  not  have  felt  the  utmost  indig* 
nation  ?  Would  they  not  have  laid  the 
crime  before  the  governor,  and  procured 
the  punishment  of  the  men  who  had  so 
croelly  disappointed  them  ?  Would  they 
not  have  pitxluced  the  dead  body,  and  so 
have  pot  the  matter  publidv  and  for  ever 
out  of  all  question  ? — Certainly,  they  woold 
bavrso  actcd^  had  they  been  honest  men* 
But  they  took  the  course  which  fraud  and 
fear  alone  could  have  dictated.  l*hey 
toothed  and  bribed  the  soldiers,  .and  pat 
into  their  mouth  a  silly  and  palpable  un- 
truth. Yet  this  poor  subterfuge  waa  really 
the  best  that  could  be  devised.  Matthew 
who  relates  it  (and  who  had  probably  been 
informed  of  it  many  years  sAer,  by  some 
of  the  parties  themselvrs,)  adds  that  this 
was  the  representation  commonly  circu- 
lated among  the  Jews  down  to  that  time. 
Let  me  remind  yon  that  this  weak  and 
impossible  story  is  found  in  the '  Jeinsh 
book  to  which  I  have  before  referred.  It 
it  alto  found  in  a  Greek  work  of  the  te- 
Gond  century,  of  whose  genuineness  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  and  which  in- 
forms us  that  the  Jews  propagated  every 
where  the  statement,  that  *  a  godless  and 
lawless  sect  had  been  rslsed  up  by  one 
Jesus,  a  Galilean  impostor ;  whom,'  they 
go  on  to  say,  *  we  crucified,  but  his  dis- 
ciplea  stole  him  by  night,  out  of  the  se- 
pulchre in  which  he  haid  been  laid  when 
iinnailed  from  the  cross ;  and  they  deceive 
men,  by  giving  out  that  he  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  had  ascended  to  heaven.' 
Now,  observe  in  what  manner  these  per- 
sons acted  when,  a  fetW  weeks  afterwards, 
the  apostles  were  brought  before  them, 
and  charged  with  publishing  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  Peter  undauntedly  accused 
his  judf^es  of  the  murder  of  Jesus,  and 
asserted   that   God  had   raised  him  up : 

*  Of  these  things'  said  he,  *  we  arc  wit- 
nesses :'  and,  when  most  eagerly  enjoined 


by  them  to  suppress  the  Bsatter^  be,  in  the 
name  of  his  associates,  declared  that  they 
wcHild  not  and  could  not  auppress  it.  Why 
did  these  men  suffer  themselves  to  be  that 
dared  and  provoked,  in  the  face  of  their 
own  tribunal  ?  They,  who,  not  long  be- 
fore,  bad  risen  in  a  rage  when  it  waa  but 
modestly  suggested  that  no  man  ought  to 
be  condemned  unheard;  they  who  had 
shewn  soch  cold-blooded  iniqaity  and 
savage  cruelty  in  bringing  Jesas  to  death  f 
— why  do  they  shrink  at  the  rebuke  of  a 
poor  prisoner,  mid  take  refuge  in  the  eva- 
sive and  temporizing  poUcy  of  Gamaliel  f 
— Their  conduct  ia  meiplicable  on  all  the 
principles  of  human  action,  except  one, 
the  anutiautitgu  tfguiU.  This  it  Wat  that 
made  them  cowanlt.  They  knew  that 
they  had  bribed  the  guards.  They  felt 
the  mine  which  they  had  dug  under  their 
own  feet  They  trembled  with  the  dread 
of  disclosure.  Hence  their  altered  mieu, 
their  pusillanimous  counsels,  and  their 
dumissing  their  prisoners  with  harmlew 
commands  and  rague  vapours  of  threat* 
ening.  Their  whole  behaviour  it  that  of 
men  conscious  of  wrong,  and  afrud  to  stir 
lest  they  should  undo  themtelTCt.'*—- pp. 
186—189. 

The  Vllth  Lecture  is  deroted 
to  "  the  Evidence  derived  from 
the  Success  of  the  Gospel.''  It  it 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Reed.  The  author 
first  states  hts  argument,  and  then 
proceeds  to  meet  and  refute  the 
objections  of  Gibbon.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  conclusion  of  his 
main  proof. 

*'  Now,  what  it  the  sum  of  the  entire 
argument?  Here  is  a  religiout  tystem, 
denominated  Christian,  which  enters  the 
world  at  a  most  inauspicious  period,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  an  imposture.  It  hss  not 
one  principle  in  common  with  the  rdigioot 
^hicn  then  prevailed.  It  is  attempted  to 
be  propagated  by  a  few  persons  who  are 
sigxully  disqualified  for  the  undertaking, 
and  are  hated  of  all  nations.  It  is  opposed, 
from  the  very  first,  by  Jew  and  GenUle, 
and  chiefly  by  those  who  had  moat  power 
and  influence  in  tbeir  hands.  Moreover, 
this  religion  is  hostile  to  human  opinion, 
human  prejudice,  human  interest,  human 
nature ;  and  this  is  apparent,  from  the  ad- 
mitted nature  of  man,  and  the  kvowed 
principles  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  from 
the  facts,  that  when  men  have  been  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  Christian  name,  they 
have  remained  at  enmity  to  the  Cbrittitii 
faith,  and  that  there  has  been,  ia  eveiy 
age,  a  predominant  disposition  to  misun- 
derstand and  misrepresent,  to  pervert  and 
degrade  It.  Yet  has  this  religion  been  pro- 
pagated over  the  earth  iHth  a  faciU^ 
altogether   unparaHelcd   by  any  art  or 
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•denee— yet  kas  it  fonod  a  place  for  itself 
in  TUKOj  a  niiod  and  conntry,  to  which 
the  timpleat  mathematieal  demonstrations 
are,  at  this  moment,  unsolTed  problems  I 

**  What  then  w  the  oonclnsion  ?  It  is, 
it  most  be  tfais—tkat  the  religion  of  Christ 
could  not  have  been  propagated  by  any 
earikiff  fMwer— that  it  could  not  have  been 


ness  lupre.  The  man  who  eommunea  with 
his  ovn  heart  will  soon  find  within  him- 
self  the  elements  of  that  evil  thing,  whose 
mclaocholy  influence  is  erery  day  wasting 
the  world  and  threatening  to  make  it  de- 
solate. His  heart  moves  in  sympathy 
with  the  monmera  that  go  about  the 
streets,  but  he  knows  not  how  to  account 


propagated  by  any  mere  txttmci  agency  of    ft>r  the  misery  whose  root  of  bitterness  has 

Providence — ^that  it  could  have  been  pro-     struck  into  bis  own  heart.    Tbe  voice  of 

painted  ew/v  by  a  ipiriuial  and  supemstural 

influence  addressed  to  the  perceptions  and 

affecUons  of  man;  — and,  therefore,  that 

the  religion  of  Christ  is  divink,   and  its 

propagatinti  through  all  aires  is  a  orsriMCT, 

INOXPRNDBNT,   and    $peAKI>fG    EVIDRNCB 

of  iU  DIVINITY  I"— pp.  225—22(5. 

His  replies  to  the  specific  ob- 
jections of  Gibbon,  tbotii^h  brief, 
are  acute,  and  highly  satisfactory. 
There  are  pas^aees  of  great  vigour 
and  beauty  in  this  discourse. 

The  internal  evidence$  of  Chris- 
tianity are  ably  treated  by  Mr. 
Ourwen. 

The  following  are  the  propo- 
sitions which  this  gentleman  illus* 
trates. 

••That  the  roystertoos  style  and  character 

of  the  Bible  correspond  to  the  csneo- 

tial  nature  of  the  Beiug  respecting 

whose    perfections    it    professes    to 

treat 
"  That  the  system  of  moral  government 

which  this  book  exhibits  is  worthy  of 

infinite  wisdom  to  devise. 


nature  and  of  reason  are  silent  on  this  fear- 
ful subject.  They  say  not  why  man  should 
die,  although  they  often  awake  the  fear 
that  he  map  survive  his  funeral.  In  the 
moment  of  his  deep  solicitude,  this  lan- 
guage arrests  his  attention,—*'  By  otae  mani 
sin  cntt?rcd  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin.  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
that  all  have  sinned.'  Conscious  from 
this  moment  that  he  is  a  son  of  that  dege* 
nrrate  parent,  hts  heart  is  distracted. 
Needing  something  to  relieve  him  from 
the  pressure  of  a  cnre  that  sinks  his  spirit, 
he  urges  the  monrnful  cry,  •'What  shall.  1 
do  to  be  saved  ? '  I  ovited  by  the  messenger 
of  glad  tidings,  he  comes  before  the  cross, 
listens  to  the  successive  tones  of  sorrow, 
— *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me?* — and  of  reason, — ^.' He  was 
woun-led  for  our  transgressions  and  bruised 
for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his 
stripes  we  are  healed.'  He  accepts  the  re- 
medy ;  and  the  wounded  spirit,  refreshed 
and  comforted,  is  of  good  cheer,  as  one 
whose  sins  are  forgiven  him.  Having 
thus  tasted  merry  at  its  fountain,  as  a 
pilgrim  to  another  world,  he  hastens  on 
his  way  rejoicing;  nor  does  he  fkint  in  his 


"ITiat  the  unity  of  design  and  general     |®J^^°^y-    J?!?'''*^*!?^*'"^™™^^!.'?"'!? 
harmony  of  the  scriptural  revelation 
required  the  constant  superintendence 
of  more  than  human  agency. 

'*  That  the  excellency  of  those  precepts 
which  form  and  sustain  the  mor'tlity 
of  the  gospel  furnishes  strong  indi- 
cations of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
volume  that  originally  contained 
them. 

**  That  the  intuitive  knowledge  whkh  It 
evidently  possesses,  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  majcsiJc  form  of  its 
appeals,  proves  the  gospel  to  be  an 
emanation  from  intelligence  that  is 
essentially  divine. 

**  That  the  universality  of  adaptation, 
which  the  religion  of  thiT  Scriptures 
has  proilded.  evinces  it  to  be  an  ex- 
pedient requiring  the  unbounded 
knowledge  and  goodness  of  God  to 
•nggcst  it."— p.  250. 


Under  the  laat  of  th«8e  propo- 
■iCions  we  find  the  following  re- 
marks. 

•'  1.  Let  individQal  capeiknoe  bear  wit- 
No.  32.  N.  S. 


he  finds  still  adapted  to  his  refreshment. 
It  is  unremitting  as  the  return  of  his 
wants,  and  ample  as  his  desires  for  happi- 
ness. The  rock  of  which  he  drinks  fol- 
lows him,  and  '  that  rock  is  Christ.' 

*<  Now,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  that 
this  argument  is  more  confirmatory  of  the 
Christian's  ftiith,  than  convincing  to  the 
unbelieving  mind.  But  then,  is  it  nn- 
ressonable  that  the  deliberate  and  solemn 
statements  of  the  experimental  man  should 
be  heard  by  tbe  infidel  with  as  much  at- 
tention as  that  of  the  unbeliever,  who  has 
never  brought  this  subject  to  the  test  of 
his  own  experience  ?  If  the  pious  man 
tells  us  simply,  that  prior  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the'  gospel  he  was  unhappy,  and 
that  he  elsewhere  sought  in  vain  for  a  re- 
medy to  remove  his  conscious  wretched- 
ness ;— if  now  he  snys,  that  in  conte^uevree 
of  yielding  up  his  heart  to  the  gospel,  he 
feels  *Joy  and  peace  in  believing ;'— if 
noder  the  influence  of  its  principles  he 


sures  us,  that  he  is  contented  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  providence  in  this  worid, 
while  ha  longs  to  enjoy  the  presenoe  of 
the  Father  of  his  spirit  in  a  irorM  to 
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come;— if   thli    hope  within    liim  girci     mio'iRtrra  did  not  lower,  nor  reUz,  nor 
calmness  to  his  temper,  and  makes  bim  in     conceal,  in  order  to  im^ratiate  Christianity 


tlie  sight  of  all  men,  nirek  and  prudent, 
and  chariuble  and  honest; -if,  moreover, 
all  this  time,  he  is  neither  tt,  fool,  nor  a 
hypocrite,  nor  an  enthusiast — then^  his 
testimony  and  professions  demand  the  at- 
tention that  is  due  to  a  reasonable  man. 


or  conciliate  the  passions.  No,  indeed  i 
the  apostles  levelled  the  whole  artillery  of 
heaven  against  all  the  vices  of  all  classes  ; 
and  in  the  synagogues,  the  sanhedrim, 
and  before  the  proconsular  thrones,  were 
equally  bold   and  impartial   in  rebuking 


Hence,  did  it  not  become  the  unbeliever,     sin,  while  preaching  Christ  crucified. 


before  he  rejected  the  irospel,  to  have  per- 
formed one  of  these  difficult  tasks,— either 
to  have  proved,  the  doctrines  themselves 
untrue,  or  to  have  shewn  the  infatuation 
of  his  fellow  creature,  (perhaps,  iudeed, 
his  bosom  friend,)  who  uUs  him,  that 
they  are  the  joy  of  his  heart;  or  to  have 
provided  for  him  some  better  system, 
some  other  principles,  that  will  comfort 
in  life,  and  sustain  him  in  the  prospect  of 
a  dying  boor  ?  Till  yon  can  promise  this, 
if  even  Christianity  be  only  a  solemn  delu- 
sion, it  is  cruel  to  disturb  his  composure. 


"  Now,  what  was  the  effect  ?  .  '  Multi- 
tudes believed  and  turned  unto  the  Lord.' 
This  is  the  account  giren  by  the  friends  of 
Christianity:  and  its  enemies  said,  that 
the  apostles  were  *  turning  the  world  up- 
side down.' 

*<  I  will  not  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  number  of  converts  during  the 
apostolic  age.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
the  Christians  were  soon  so  numerous  as 
to  awftken  both  the  jealousy  and  the  fears 
of  the  Jews  and  Romans.  The  sanhedrim 
and  the  senate  thought  it  necessary  Co  per- 


Tear  him  from  the  rock  to  wliich  he  clings,     secute  the  church,  at  an  early  period  of 


and  he  rests  mo  more ;  but 

*«  Like  the  ocean  weed  up-torn. 

And  loose,  dong  the  world  of  waters 

borne. 
Is  cast  companionless  from  wave  to  wave 
On  life's  rough  sea:— and  there  is  none  lo 

jowj."— pp.  270-272. 

The  IXth  Lecture  "  on  the  Prac- 
tical Influence  of  Christianity,"  by 
Mr.  It.  Philip,  supplies  us  with 
the  following  extract. 

**  it  The  practical  inftuence  of  primitive 
Ckrittianitffi  whUit  it  woe  ttatght  by  the 
AfMtln  and  Ixan^elitU, 

**  Now,  upon  its  moral  triumphs,  even 
in  that  shoit  period,  we  are  not  afraid  to 
stake  the  question  of  its  truth  :  and  this 
is  a  concession  which  a  reflecting  deist 
ought  to  participate;  for,  if  Christianity 
was  then'  n  self  in  all  things,  the  public 
Blind  and  manners  were  then  as  impute  as 
error  and  idolatry  conld  render  them. 
Nor  was  this  genenl  profligacy— like  that 
which  followed  the  Restoration  in  Britain 
— a  sudden  revulsion  from  austerity  to 
extreme  licentiousness;  but  it  was  the 
settled  habit  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
had  been  the  very  element  of  mankind 
for  ages.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  any 
religion  of  the  time  operating  as  a  check 
upon  that  profligacy :  for  Judaism  had 
almost  lost  its  moral  influence  even  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  heathenism  actually  mi- 
nistered to  all  the  worst  passions  of  human 


her  existence.  Does  not  this  single  fact 
refute  the'assertions  of  Ceitui,  JuUan,  and 
Porphyry t  who  say,  that  the  first  chnrehea 
were  composed  only  of  servants,  laboareri» 
mechanics,  and  women  ?  NtrOf  TlborUiMf 
and  Domitian  evidently  viewed  them  as  a 
more  formidable  body.  Or,  if  this  was 
their  general  rank  in  life,  their  namben 
must  have  been  very  great  indeed,  to  ex« 
cite  such  attention  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars. 

*'  But  it  is  the  character,  not  the  num- 
ber, of  the  primitive  Christians,  which  be- 
longs to  this  inquiry.  Now,  if  they  were, 
as  their  enemies  affirm,  from  the  lomett 
ranks  of  life,  the  more  triumphant  is  the 
proof  they  furnish  of  the  practical  infla- 
cnce  of  Christianity  I  for,  amongst  th« 
lowest  class  in  society,  superstition  it 
always  strongest,  and  vice  grossest.  The 
ancient  philosophers  felt  triis;  and,  at 
much  from  despair  as  pride,  did  not  attempt 
to  reform  the  poor.  Was  it  then  the 
towtst  Romans  in  Rome,  who  wete  so 
raised  in  character  by  the  gospel,  that 
their  *  faith  was  spoken  tf  iktoughout  the 
whole  wnld  f  Was  it  the  lowesi  Je.ws  in 
Jerusalem,  who  rose  superior  to  the  pro- 
verbial selfishness  of  their  nation,  and 
set  the  first  example  of  a  widow's  fund, 
besides  making  all  things  common  in  the 
church  ?  Was  it  the  lowest  of  the  Corin- 
thians, Macedonians,  and  Achaians,  who, 
out  of  their  own  deep  poverty,  contributed 
abnndanUy  towards  the  relief  of  the 
poor  saints  in  Jerusalem  ?  Was  it  the 
luuest  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  who  nobly  braved  the  wrath 
of  the  highest,  rather  than  return  to  Ju« 


nature,  when  Christianity  began  to  assail 

them.    Whatever,  therefore,  it  met  with 

in  the  public  mind  that  was  favourable  to  daism  of  hetthenism  ?     If  so,  then  the 

its  reception,  it  found  neither  moral  taste  practical  influence  of  Christianity  profet 

nor  moral  feeling.    The  heart  and  habits  the  divinity  of  its  ori|pn.    Julian  !   you 

of  society  were  utterly  alien  to  its  prac-  are  yanquisbed  again  by  the  Galilean ;  for 

Ileal  chtrtcter.     And  that  character  its  your  chauge  defeats  yoar  own  parpote; 
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the  principal  Evidauxt  of  Retelatiam. 


SDd  your  aitciopts  to  HvqI  the  benevolent 
institutions  of  the  Christians,  prore  tlie 
truth  of  their  existence  and  influence," — 
pp.  2:J2— 294. 

• 

Lecture  X.  On  the  ExperimeDtal 
Evidence  of  Christianityy  is  by 
Mr.  Morison.  It  comprises  a 
mass  of  highly  interesting  obser- 
vations, from  which  we  can  merely 
select  the  following  short  pas- 
sage. 

**  But  let  us  DOW  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  ask  ourselves,  what  is  the  great  object 
proposed  by  the  indiridual  wlio, honestly 
investigates  the  two  departments  of  eri  • 
denee  which  wc  have  just  slightly  touched 
npon  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  grandest  that 
can  possibly  be  submitted  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  human  mind  ?  Where  could  we 
point  to  another  object  of  superior,  or  even 
of  equal  moment?  To  know  whether 
God  bus  authoritntively  spoken  to  us  or 
not,  is  surely  a  branch  of  inquiry  so 
awfully  interesting  to  the  human  family, 
that  he  who  neglects  to  satisfy  himself 
upon  it,  is  guilty  of  a  degrpe  of  levity 
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be  tome  generic  principle,  if  it  can  be  as* 
certained,  which  will  account  for  this  fear- 
ful state  of  things  which  exists  ;  and  by 
which  too  we  may  hare  suggested  to  our 
minds  the  only  satisfactory  reason  why 
any  individual  of  the  human  race  is  led  to 
attend  to  the  evidence  of  the  gospel,  as 
to  receive  from  it  the  stamp  of  its  rege- 
nerating influence." — pp.  314—316. 

**  The  best  methods  of  counter- 
acting infidelity"  is  the  subject  of 
the  Xlth  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Winter. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  well  known 
sobriety  of  judgment  and  correct- 
ness of  feeling  by  which  its  excel- 
lent author  has  been  so  long  and 
so  deservedly  distinguished.  The 
following  sentences,  though  they 
will  prove,  perhaps,  not  very  pa- 
latable to  the  advocates  of  civil 
establishments  of  Christianity,  pos- 
sess great  weight 

*•  Fourth lY,— We  shall  offer  a  power- 
ful counteraction  to  the  efftirts  of  infi- 
delity, by  a  consistent  and  uniform  pro- 


which  there  is  no  term  in  our  language  to.    fession  of  Christianity  according  to  the 
czpresi.     And  if  it  be  true,  that  wherever     will  of  its  Divine  Autlior. 


the  Bible  is  conveyed,  it  carries  with  it 
the  full  blaze  of  its  own  evidence,  what  a 
prcssura  of  guilt  and  responsibility  must 
rest  upon  the  unhappy  millions,  who  have 
no  impression  of  the  authority  and  grace 


**  It  is  while  Christians  *  continue  ated- 
fastly  in  the  apostles*  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship, in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers, 
that  they  oppose  the  most  eiBcient  phalanx 
to  both  the  op(*n  attacks  and  the  covert 


of  Ood  a»  speaking  to  them  in  his  o«rn     artifices  of  the  infidel.    That  Christians  of 


word.  That  the  Most  High  should  have 
vouchsafed  a  revelation  of  mercy  to  his 
apostate  creatures, — a  revelation  the  truth 
of  which  is  attested  *  by  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses' — and  yet  that  it  should  fail 
to  realise  an  universal  and  cordial  recep- 
tion, is  a  circumstance  which  requires  to 
be  accounted  for  upon  some  satisfactory 
principle.  Were  the  revelation  unim- 
portant, or  were  the  evidence  of  its  truth 
defective,  or  in  any  decree  recondite,  and 
beyond  the  common  reach  of  the  human 
faculties,  there  would  be  no  just  ground 
of  surprise;  but  when  the  very  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case, — when  we  call  to  re- 


all  denominations,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  have  ably  and  successfully 
vindicated  Christianity  from  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  its  enemies,  will  be  cheer- 
lolly  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  But 
charge  me  not,  my  respected  hearers, 
with  bigotry,  if  I  venture  to  remark,  that 
Protestant  D|B8enters,  especially  when 
nnited  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  pos- 
sess within  their  own  hallowed  enclosures, 
and  in  their  scriptural  principles,  advan- 
tages of  the  highest  order  in  this  great 
warfare.  A  civil  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity presents  such  potent  secular  recom- 
soendations  of  the  system,  as  are  parti- 


membrance  that  the  subject  of  the  Bible     cularly  exposed  to  infidel  obiectioos.  There 


is  the  divine  method  of  saving  human 
souls, — that  its  truth  is  supported  by  a 
weight  of  evidence,  which  no  one  can  dis- 
credit without  trampling  on  all  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  belief} — that  its  most  com- 
manding and  influential  statements  stand 
forth,  as  it  were,  on  its  very  surface,  and 
are  embodied  in  forms  of  language,  unrl- 
vailed  alike  in  simplicity  and  force :  — 
when  we  take  all  these  things  into  account. 


are  tenfiptations  inseparable  from  such  an 
institution,  to  be  satisfied  %nth  verv 
superficial  reasons,  for  avowing  oar  faith 
in  the  gospel.  It  is  the  religion  of  my 
country — It  is  patronized  by  authority — It 
opens  the  door,  in  many  instances,  to 
woridly  support,  to  respectability,  even' to 
aggraodisem*nt  Sncb  reasons  fur  being 
Christians,  are  unable  to  stand  against  the 
ridicule  which  infidelity  throws  on  the  re- 


aud  yet  contemplate  the  avowed  infidelity  Itgi'>o  of  Christ  as  a  worldly  system.    And 

of  some,  the  more  concealed  unbelief  of  while  opinions  are  professed,  and  practices 

others,  and  the  awful  indifference  of  the  adopted  on  human  authority,  which  can 

mass  of  human  beings  with  whom  we  derive  no  real  support  from    the    Hoiv 

mingle,  we  are  convinced  that  there  must  Scriptures,  even  sincere  Christiaaa  will 
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often  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  opposU    which,   for  obvious  reasons,    we 

Ilr.°ir^  ^"^  ^-  profc»ion  by  the  seep-    fo^i^g^r  to  comment ;    but  it  shall 
lie  And  ine  ODDeiiever.  «     ^       .      ,>.      „\,  ,  .         . 

"But  where  a  proression  of  religion    ^pe&k  for   itself.     Ihe   subject  is 

rests  on  no  human  authority ;  ti'faere  its  '*  the  Mysteries  of  Revelation/' 
only  appeal  is  '  to  the  law  aad  to  the  tes- 
timony ;'  where  there  is  a  minute  concern 
to  be  governed  by  the  authority  of  Christ 
alone,  and  to  adopt  the  plans  snd  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  primitive  cliurchrs^  so  far 
as  they  are  detailed  in  the  inspired  re- 
cords ;  the  mind  becomes  inured  to  a  con- 
sultation  of  the  Scriptures  i  a  growing 
acquaintance  with  thrm  is  the  unavoidable 
consequence  ;  and  that  acquaintance  fur- 
nishes  most  powerful  answers  to  many 
specious  objections.  Those  who  hare  been 
Iwbituated  to  such  employments  are  sel- 


**  The  instruments  employed  both  in 
the  Je\vish  and  Christian  revelation,  ex- 
hibit nothing  in  their  mental  character 
that  will  account  for  ihe  sublime  and 
exalted  conceptions  which  they  disclose 
respecting  the  perfections  and  government, 
of  the  only  true  God,  This  forma  one 
important  psrt  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
their  divine  inspiration.  While  the  wisest 
SODS  of  nature's  light  and  reason's  tuition^ 
amidst  all  the  splendour  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature, and  all  the  subtleties  of  philosophic 


dom  found  among  the  convertoof  infidelity.  Rpeculatlon,  •  knew  not  God/  a  small  and 
I  am  indeed  fully  aware,  that  it  is  not  the  despised  community  on  the  eastern  shores 
possession  of  these  advantngos  alone,  but  ^^  ^*»e  Mediterranean  Sea,  possess  a  vo- 
lume which  unfolds  more  sublime  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  than  Plato  ever 
imagined,  or  Cicero  en*r  tanprht.  When 
1  look  at  the  Rabbinical  fictions  of  this 
very  people,  their  Tuhuuds  or  their 
Mishnas,  1  find  nothing  resembling  in 
uiHJesty,  and  simplicity,  and  all  the  evi- 
dent traces  of  internal  truth,  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.  By  similar  cha- 
racteristics are  the  writings  of  the  Chris- 
tian rcvelntion  distinguished.    In  the  New 


a  constant  attention  to  them,  and  im- 
provement of  them  to  the  purposes  which 
tliey  are  designed  to  answer,  which  will 
become  effectual.  There  are  too  many  in 
our  congregations,  and  even  in  -our 
churches,  who  are  very  ignorant  of  their 
own  principles ;  and  these  have  sometimes 
injured  tftiemselves,  and  grieved  their 
friends  and  their  ministers,  by  turning^ 
aside.  But  it  is  our  merey,  that  in  the 
eonatitution  of  our  societies,  and  in  the 


observance  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gos-     Testament  1  meet  with  a  disclosure  of  the 


charncter  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth—  I  see  a 
combinstion  of  simplicity  and  msjestr,  of 
grace  and  glory,  of  pnnst  truth  and  most 
perfect  beauty,  such  as  no  uninspired  men 
could  have  presented.  Rousiscau  was  com- 
pelled, in  a  lucid  intervnl,  to  confess, 
tbitt  *  if  the  character  of  Jesus  was  a 
fiction,  the   inventor  was  a    more  »&to- 


pel,  according  to  the  will  of  Christ,  we 
have  well-adapted  means  of  building  up 
ourselves  and  others  in  oar  most  holy 
fiuth. 

"Allow  me,  then,  to  recommend  a 
regular  and  constant  attendance  on  the 
means  of  grace }  tbe  union  of  Chri»tiona 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  promoted 
and  strengthened  by  the  observAOce  of  nishing  personage  than  the  hero!'~But 
the  Lord's  Supper;  mutual  watchfulness  ^''^^^  ^*^^^  ^^^  narrators?  The  fishermen 
over  each  other,  exhorUng  one  another  «°<J  tax-gatherers  of  Judaea  !  They  could 
daily  5  an  earnest  concern  in  our  associated  "»  soon  have  created  a  world,  as  have  in- 
capacities, to  teach  the  young,  to  visit  the  rented  tbe  character  of  Jesus !  Yet  these 
sick,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gos-  ""^  ^^'^  ""«"  ^^o  give  us  all  the  snblime 
pel  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  unite  in  pro-  »"<^  mysterious  annonncements  of  Chris- 
motang  the  diffusion  of  it  through  our  tianity ;  and  they  were  men  of  unHfTccted 
own  country,  and  throogh  the  world,  seriousncss-of  unimpeachable  inirgrity-- 
To  all  these  purposes,  the  consUtution  of  of  disinterested  bcDevolencc— of  uuosu-n- 
oar  churches  is  admirably  adapted ;   and     t^tious  and  unambitious  principles ;   and 


we  shall  by  these  meanS)  although  some 
of  them  have  little  more  than  an  inci- 
dental bearing  on  the  subject,  be  erecting 
a  potent  standard  against  the  most  crafty 


they  prvved  all  they  said^  by  what  they 
didf  and  what  they  vere.  They  were  au- 
thorised to  exclaim-—*  IVe  have  rccewed 
not  the  tphtt  of  the  vorld,  but  the  spirit 
and  tbe  most  imposing  eflbrts  (»f  infidelity.  ^^'^^  ><  ^f  Cod. 
These  remarks  may,  perhaps,  be  the  ,'*  Be  it  farther  observed,  that  the  pecu- 
mcant  of  securing  in  the  minds  of  some  ^^^^  ^^^  incomprehensible  announcements 
Tonng  people,  a  greater  degree  of  atlcn-  of  this  revelation  arc  so  interwoven  with 
tion  than  they  have  yet  given  to  the  dis*  those  pans  which  are  confessedly  not  of 
tiDgviahing  principles  professed  in  our  ^^is  character,  and  arc  so  perpetually  as- 
chorcbeay  and  of  urging  the  use  of  those  sociated  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
weapons  in  the  defence  of  a  spiritual  kirg-  of  t*'c  inspired  writers,  that  if  we  admit 
dom,  which  properly  and  exclusivrly  be-     ^*»«  truth  and  authority  of  the  one,  we 

long  to  it." pp*  345—347.  tnust  admit  the  truth  and  authority  of 

TK-*   1a^  j:<i^^..«i^»   ;.   Cm^^  *i.^    ^^  ether.     We  cannot  separate   them. 

The  hst  discourse  is  from  the  The  truths  of  the  gospel  t«ftimoi.y.  liVe 
pen  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  upon    tbe  graces  of  tbe  CbristUn  cbaracter. 
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Chapel^  London^  introductory  to 
the  second  Series  of  Lectures  to 


«  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit/  grow  and  fl«»o- 
ritth  togHbcr!  The  history  of  the  riae 
awl  progrcM  of  error  affonU  nwfiil  proof 
of  this  connexion  ;  for  if  one  subiiuic 
verity  of  this  sysu-m  !)C  reootiuced,  the 
progress  and  rconociatioo  soon  extends 
to  the  Tvst,  aod  actaal  aceptisctsm  io  iU 
spirit  and  resulu  is  the  airfal  coobc- 
qaeocc  1"— pp.  3y3— 395. 

Upon  the  whole  we  have  derived 
great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  from 
the  perusal  of  this  volume.     The 
only  exception  we  feel  disposed 
to  offer,  respects  not  the  execution 
of  the  several  discourses,  but  the 
general  plan.    The  two  or  three 
last  sermons  are  upon  topics  not 
so  directly  bearing  upon  the  evi- 
dences of  inspiration  as  we  could 
have  wished.     Some  branches  of 
the  main  discussion  would  have 
been  advantageously  enlarged,  knd 
might,    by    mutual    arrangement, 
have  extended  through  two  or  three 
discourses.      In    particular,    Mr. 
Bttrder*s,   Mr.   Reed's,   and    Mr. 
Curwen's  subjects,  were  all  too 
extensive  and  momentous  to  have 
been    comprised    severally    in    a 
single  sermon  ;  or  if  it  was  found 
necessary  to  confine  the  subject  to 
one  preacher,  at  least  a  consider- 
able expansion  might  have  been 
admitted  in  the  printed  discourse. 
We  wish  the  volume,  however,  all 
the  succesi  it  so  justly  merits. 


Mechanics,  estahU»hcd  by  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christian 
Fnsimetion  in  London  and  its 
Vicinity:  tcith  an  Appendix; 
further  illustrative  of  the  Stdtject* 
By  John  Blachbnm,  Minister  of 
Claremont  Chapel,  Pentcnttllef 
^c.  Bt*o.  pp.  36.  \s.  Holds- 
worth. 

An  Answer  to  a  printed  Paper,  en» 
titled  Manifesto  of  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society,  Published  by 
the  Society  for  promoting  Chris' 
tian  Instruction.  Second  Edition. 
X2mo.  pp.  60.  2d,  Uoldsworth. 

The  First  and  Second  Reports  of  tlte 
Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Instruction,  \c,  6d.  Davis,  Pa- 
ternoster Row. 

**  Great  swelling  words  of  va- 
nity" have  not,  we  fear,  been  ex- 
clusively employed  by  the  apos* 
tate  teachers  of  the  primitive 
churches,  in  our  day,  many  es- 
timable and  holy  men  have  beei» 
led  by  the  excitement  of  noble 
schemes,  illustrious  auditors,  and 
applauding  multitudes,  to  speak 
<*  unadvisedly  with  their  lips,  and 
to  exult  in  the  moral  circum- 
stances of  our  metropolis,  as  if  it 
were  a   Shiloh  for  holy  light,  a 


^«%«%*«^%A 


Capernaum    for    Christian    privi- 
leges, and  a  Jerusalem  fur  evan- 
The  State  of  the  Metropolis :   or,    gel ical  zeal  in  diffusing  the  Gospel 
the  Imporfatice  oj  a  Uevvcal  of    amongst  all  nations.     Time,  how- 
Religion    in    ^\^^     ^V    '/*/    ever,  has  corrected,  in  some  degree, 
^         '  '        '     this  boasU'ul  style,  and  within  the 

last  twelve  years,  disclosures  have 
been  made  on  the  moral  state  of 
this  city,  by  the  reports  of  par* 
liamectary  committees,  statistical 
inquiries,  and  occasional  pamph- 
lets, which  are  indeed  faumiliatiug. 
In  the  year  1815»  two  pamph- 
lets were  published  in  the  metio* 
polis,  which  contained  some  fright«- 
ful  statements  respecting  the  irre* 
ligion  and  immorality  of  the  vast 


Rev.  James  Ualdane  .Stewart, 
M.A.,  Minister  ofPeraj  Chapel. 
12mo.  pp.22.  (kL  Uatchard. 
A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  AnthoUn,  Walling 
Street,  on  Monday,  March  lil, 
1827,  for  the  Benefit  if  the  City 
Missionary  Society,  By  tlie  Rev. 
H^h  M^Neiie,  M,  A.,  Rector 
of  Albnry,  ^c.  4rc,  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, eoi^tavning  the  First  Re-* 
port  of  the  Commiitee,  4rc.  Sfc.  SfC, 
pp.  44.     1«.    Hatchard. 

Re^flections  on  the  Moral  and  Spi- 
rOnal  CUtms  of  the  Metropolis : 
a  Discourse  delivered  at  the  City 


majority  of  its  inhabitants;  and 
though  written  by  rery  different 
men,  and  with  very  distinct  views, 
yet  they  were  calculated  to  pro- 
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iluce,  and  doubtless  did  effect,  a 
powerful  irapressiou  on  the  public 
mind. 

Tlie  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  under  the 
expressive  title,  "  The  Church  in 
Danger,*'  shows,  by  diligent,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  accurate 
research,  **  that  within  a  circuit  of 
about  eight  miles  around  the  city 
of  London,  by  the  present  distri- 
bution and  circumstances  of  the 
parishes,  after  allowing  to  each 
church  a  proportion  more  than  mf^ 
jficient  to  Jill  it,  and  quite  if  not 
more  than  equal  to  the  parochial 
care  of  the  clergy  at  present  al« 
lotted  to  the  charge,  there  is  found 
to  remain  a  surplus  population  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty -three  thou^ 
sand,  excluded  from  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  participating  in 
the  instructive  public  worship  and 
pastoral  superintendence  of  the 
established  church.  This  number 
exceeds  (by  upwards  of  6,000),  the 
entire  population  of  the  nine  coun^ 
ties — Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire,  Dor- 
setshire, Oxfordshire,  Northamp- 
tonshire,' Huntingdonshire,  and 
Cambridgeshire,  containing  six- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-two  parish 
churches.  If  we  suppose  the  sur- 
plus population  of  the  metropolis 
district  just  noticed,  to  be  so  dis- 
tributed as  actually  to  occupy  the 
entire  space  of  these  nine  counties, 
and  to  be  left  without  a  church, 
without  a  minister,  without  any 
instruction  for  either  adults  or 
children,  without  any  divine  wor- 
ship, without  any  parochial  com- 
munion with  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  state  i  your  Lordship 
certainly  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
such  a  circumstance'  would  at- 
tract great  attention,  and  excite 
a  proportionate  astonishment  and 
alarm/' 

The  second  pamphlet,  to  which 
we  refer,  is  a  sermon  entitled, 
**  The  Claims  of  London  on  the 
Zeal  of  Christians,"  preached  by 
Dr.  Beanet,  on  behalf  of  the  Lon- 


•Pamphlets  on  tlie  [August, 

don  Association  for  extending  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
Metropolis,  by  the  erections  or 
purchase  of  places  of  worship  in 
the  Congregational  connection, 
and  though  from  the  truly  un- 
sectarian  feelings  of  our  body  in 
London,  which  approximates  in 
our  judgment  to  culpable  apathy, 
that  society  maintained  but  a  tran- 
sient existence,  yet  a  conviction 
was  produced  by  that  discourse 
amongst  dissenters  that  something 
must  be  done  for  the  guilty  popu- 
lation of  our  own  city. 

Mr.  Yates  was  heard,  as  he  de- 
sired, in  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  and  parliamentary  grants  to 
the  amount  of  one  million  and 
A  HALF  of  public  money  were 
voted  for  the  erection  of  new 
churches,  which  munificent  sup- 
ply was  increased  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Society  for  buildings 
or  enlarging  Churches,  &c.  under 
the  appropriate  patronage  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Now  commenced  the  system 
which  is  to  save  the  church ;  and 
architects,  builders  and  specula* 
tors  of  all  orders  were  in  motion 
to  render  this  **  godsend,"  as  Lord 
Goderich  called  it,  available  for 
that  noble  design.  The  metropolis 
had  assigned  to  it  a  l^rge  portion 
of  the  grant  for  the  erection  of  new 
churches,  and  as  they  were  for  the 
religion  of  the  state,  it  was  in 
course  agreed,  that  they  should  be 
stately.  Vast  sums  have  there- 
fore been  lavished  on  single  build- 
ings, which  appear  more  like 
heathen  than  Christian  temples. 
But  then  they  have  become  fa- 
shionable resorts,  their  porticos 
are  carriage-thronged,  and  the 
staunch  supporters  of  **  Church 
and  King,'  find  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  their  views  of  what  re- 
ligion should  be ;  for  as  Geofirey 
Crayon  observes,  *'  they  connect 
the  idea  of  devotion  and  loyalty, 
consider  the  Deity  somehow  or 
other  of  the   government  party. 
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and  religion  a  Tery  excellent  sort    the  sacred  portals  from  the  intru- 


of  thing,  that  ought  to  be  coun- 
tenanced and  kept  up.'' 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue 
the  social  importance  of  all  this ; 
we  are  glad  that  the  Sabbath  is 
observed,  and  public  worship  re- 
spected, by  an  increasing  portion 
of  the  influential  classes  in  the 
community,  which  must  he  useful, 
as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  our  satisfac- 
tion would  be  far  greater,  could 
we  persuade  ourselves,  that  by 
this  excitement  they  are  brought 
under  the  instructions  of  ministers, 
who,  regardless  of  the  rank,  sta- 


sions  of  the  vulgar.  But  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  lower  classes, 
there  exists  an  appalling  indif- 
ference to  public  ordinances,  and 
the  Christian  Sabbath  is  alone  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  day  of  list- 
less indolence  or  guilty  excess. 
These,  the  most  ignorant,  and  per- 
haps corrupt  portions  of  the  com- 
munity, are  unapproached  by  the 
operation  of  this  costly  system; 
and  without  bitterness  we  are  com- 
pelled to  add,  they  are  mainly  un- 
approachable by  the  formal  and 
stately  movements  of  the  national 


tion,    or   brilliant    appearance   of  Establishment.     Fortified  as  they 

their  audience,  faithfully  proclaim  are  within  lines  and  stockades  of 

to  them  **  the  whole  counsel  of  peculiar  construction,  churchmen, 

God."      But    the    parliamentary  encumbered    with    the    unweildy 


grants  are  to  save  the  church  from 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  schism,  and 
therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
appointments  to  these  new  churches 
have  been  reserved  for  men  of  or^ 
thodox  opinions.  Let  them  be  as 
elegant  and  eloquent  as  they  please, 
but  take  care  they  are  not  too  evan- 
gelical! 

'We  must, therefore,  be  forgiven, 
if  we  form  but  a  very  moderate 
estimate  of  the  value  of  these  new 
provisions  to  the  privileged  classes 


armour  of  their  ancestors,  are  un- 
able to  attack  them.  Their  anti- 
quated pauoply  has  certainly  an 
imposing  effect  on  state  occasions, 
but  if  moral  conquest  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  religious  show,  the  com- 
manders of  this  venerable  corps 
must  abandon  the  formalities  of  an 
antiquated  chivalry,  and  lead  on  to 
attack  the  strong  holds  of  infide- 
lity and  crime,  in  a  manner  which 
the  experience  of  modern  warfare 
has  proved  to  be  successful.    Let 


who  enjoy  them;  but  we  ask,  of  them,  to  speak  without  a  metaphor, 
what  avail  arc  they  to  the  largest,  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate ; 
loWest  portions  of  our  population  ?    explore  the  dense  masses  of  poverty 


What  half-clothed,  half- washed 
mechanic,  returning  from  his  un- 
hallowed ramble  on  the  Sabbath- 
morning,  would  venture  to  obtrude 
into  a  splendid  portico  and  a  fa- 
shionable throng,  to  attend  divine 
worship,  and  though,  perchance,  a 
friendly  notice  may  announce  the 
extent  of  free  accommodations  for 
the  poor,  as  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances we  have  seen  with  much 
pleasure,  yet  to  such  a  wanderer, 
the  grace  of  the  Right  Honourable 
and  other  parish  officers  is  more 


and  sin  with  which  their  own  palaces 
are  surrounded;  let  them  no  longer 
assail  devoted  clergymen  with  the 
senseless  charges  of  irregularity 
and  methodism,  and  let  them  adopt 
every  scriptural  mode  of  useful- 
ness, that  by  **  all  means  they 
may  save  some.''  Then  will  they 
achieve  for  their  church,  and  what 
is  better,  for  pure  Christian  mo- 
rality, such  a  victory  as  legal 
penalties,  state  patronage,  and 
parliamentary  grants  cannot  se- 
cure.    But  for  this  we  fear  the 


than  dissipated  by  the  aspect  of  heads  of  the  establishment,  with 

the  parish  beadle,  who,  invested  in  all  the  light  which  has  recently 

all  the  terrific  insignia  of  his  office,  broke  in  upon  them,  are  not  pre- 

stands  as  if  placed  like  Cerberus  to  pared ;  and  we  suspect  the  excel- 

frighteo  poor  souls,  and  to  guard  tent  author  of  the  first  tract  at  the 
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head  of  this  article^  feit  as  a  sub- 
ordinate clergyman,  that  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  propose  any  plans 
of  operation,  for  after  statements 
sufficient  tp  excite  every  devoted 
Christian  to  active  eSbrt,  he  closes 
his  tract  by  recommendinr  hu- 
miliation and  prayer !  We  deeply 
feel  the  importance  of  that  sug- 
gestion, and  we  fervently  wish  it 
may  be  received  as  it.  deserves; 
but  we  are  persuaded,  that  Mr, 
Stewart  possesses  too  much  Chris- 
tian zeal,  and  understands  too  well 
the  connection  between  prayer  and 
labour,  not  to  have  combined 
them,  had  he  not  felt  that  he  and 
his  devoted  brethren  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  embarrassed  by  their 
own  system. 

It  therefore  appears  to  us,  that 
as  things  exist  at  present,  the  bulk 
of  the  population  in  our  great 
towns,  can  alone  be  brought  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  Christ 
by  dissenting  plans,  and  we  might 
add,  by  dissenting  agency  too. 
Our  churches  recognize  the  sacred 
obligation  of  individual  devoted- 
ness  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  be- 
nevolence, and  consequently,  in 
various  ways,  train  up  their  mem* 
bers  to  engage  in  this  spiritual 
warfare ;  and  thus,  whilst  our  bre- 
thren of  the  establishment  appear 
in  the  field,  both  for  number  and 
splendour  like  the  multitudinous 
and  glittering  hosts  of  the  East, 
and  too  often  like  them  betray  the 
want  of  that  holy  enthusiasm, 
moral  courage,  and  concentration 
of  energy,  which  can  alone  secure 
the  victory ;  our  little  bands,  like 
that  of  Gideon,  are  proved,  at- 
tached, devoted,  and  therefore,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  effective.  We 
say  not  this  boastingly,  but  state 
a  fact,  which  it  is  evident  Dr. 
Southey  perceived,  when  writing 
his  life  of  Wesley,  and  which  led 
him  into  some  speculations  on  the 
value  of  such  an  agency  to  the 
National  Church. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising, 
that   since   the  attention    of  the 


"Pamphlets  on  the  [A ogusf , 

Christian  public  has  bcei^  directed 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  me- 
tropolis, that  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  combine  the  ex- 
perienced labourers,  to  whom  we 
refer  in  one  benevolent  effort  on 
behalf  of  its  poor  neglected  popu- 
lation. The  committee  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  addressed  a 
circular  letter,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1822,  to  the  dissenting 
ministers  of  London,  stating,  that 
as  they  had  reason  to  conclude 
that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
the  luwer  classes  of  society  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  environs,  who 
are  in  tlie  most  ignorant,  degraded, 
and  miserable  condition,  they  felt 
themselves  under  a  solemn  obliira- 
tion  to  make  some  vigorous  efforts 
to  promote  their  moral  and  spiri- 
tual improvement.  This  address 
led  to  a  conference!  which,  how- 
ever, terminated  without  any  or* 
ganized  effort  to  meet  the  case. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  to  es- 
tablish the  "  London  Evangelical 
Society  for  promoting  Religion  and 
Morality  in  all  parts  of  the  Metro- 
polis ;"  but  from  reasons  which  we 
need  not  protract  this  article  to 
explain,  it  proved  abortive.  Then 
a  tew  individuals,  who  are  known 
to  form  societies  and  publish 
magazines  with  greater  facility 
than  Napoleon  decreed  constitu* 
tions  and  manufactured  kings, 
united  to  establish  ike  City  Mis» 
sUmary  Society^  and  in  the  summer 
of  1824,  at  a  school-room  in 
White's  Grounds,  Horselydown, 
this  institution  was  formed,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  6.  C. 
Smith,  of  Penzance,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  to  diffuse  religiou» 
knowledge  amongst  the  neglected 
and  destitute  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
A  small  pamphlet  or  two,  we  be* 
lieve,  were  published,  and  sundry 
other  expenses  incurred,  which  at 
the  end  of  six  months  brought  this 
association  into  hopeless  circum- 
stances. Overtures  were  then 
made  to  several  dissenting  miais* 


»  *  I- 
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ters  and  gentlemen  to  save  this  provement  advance  in  this  cityi  to 
infant  society  from  early  dissolu-  refer  plainly  to  these  points,  an4 
tion.  Their  reply  was  frank  and  whilst  we  disclaim  all  intention  0/ 
explicit : — ^^we  do  not  wish  to  unite  wounding  the  mind  of  the  humbles^ 
with  your  Society,  but  if  you  can-  Christian  associated  in  this  bene* 
not  carry  it  forward  to  usefulness,  volent  attempt,  yet  we  feel  it  to  be 
abandon  it,  and  we  will  form  an*  our  duty  plainly  to  state  the  re- 
other,  but  we  cannot  approve  of  lative  claims  of  the  institutions  be- 
two  Societies  for  the  same  object,    fore  us. 

as  the  time  and  liberality  of  the        To    every    reflecting   'mind,    if^ 
Christian  public  in  London  are  al-    must  appear  evident,  that  London 
ready  too  much  divided  amidst  the    presents  a  peculiar  and  n^ost  re* 
number  of  claimants  thereon.     In    sponsible    sphere    of    usefulness, 
March,  1825,  the  City  Missionary    which  requires  the  utmost  circufn- 
Society    was    consequently    dis-    spection  in  the  .choice  of  agent^, 
solved,  by  the  formal  acts  of  its    and  in  the  adaptation,  of  meanf  to 
own  committee,  and  the  plans  of    the  circumstances  oir,its  inhabi- 
iiie  Societifforpramotifig  christian    tants.  It  is  altogether  distinct  froi;^ 
iutrufiiioH  in  London  and  its  Vici"    rural  districts,  for  in  the  villagfiai 
Jii/y  having  been  drawn  up  with    of  our  country,  up  to  the  present 
greatcare,  were  printed  and  ex  ten*    Hour,  you  may  gauge  the  inte^i^ 
sively  circulated ;  its  oilficers  were    gence  of  the  peasantry,  and^pd 
appointed,  and  a  public  meeting    that  a  man  of  very  limited  inforipa^ 
to  recognize  its  establishment,  was    tion  and  humble  intellect  may  soon 
annoiijttced   by   printed   placards,    become  an  oracle  amongst  them; 
throughout  the  town,  for  Tuesday    but  in  Lond<tn,  and  other   great 
Evening,  the  7th  of  June;  when  lo,    towns,  are  found  minds  of  unusiial 
the  CUy  Miuionary  Society  rises,    vigour,  and  considerable  cultiva^ 
like  apotherPhcBnix, from  itsashes,    tion,  in  the  most  obscure  abodes, 
and  placards  appear  by  the  side    Thus,  the  agents  of  the  City  Mis- 
pf  the  former,  announcing  a  public    sionary  Society  find,  at  the  Pot- 
meeting  for  Thursday  Evening,  the    teries  in  Kensington,  **  two  people 
9thof  June,  under  the  conduct  and    of  great  mental  energy,  disciples 
direction  of  the  same  individuals,    of  Tom  Paine,  and  possessing  an 
who  only  three  months  before  had    epitome  of  his   politics  and  the- 
been    parties   to   its   dissolution!    ology.   Another  woman,  who  was 
We  hfltve  been  thus  minute  in  de-    brought  up  as  a  gentlewoman,  who 
tailing  these  circumstances,  that    speaks  several  languages,  and  is 
our  readers  may  judge  with  whom    even  a  proficient  in  Hebrew^  was 
the  fault  lies,  as  doubtless  a  fault    discovered    there,    abandoned   to 
it  is,  of  distracting  public  sttten-    filth  and  vice/'    Now  we, have 
tion   by  the  establishing  of  two    Ipoked  with  some  anxiety  through 
societies  tor  the  same  object.    As,    their  Report,  &c.  to  learn  who  were 
however,  the  metropolis  is  a  vast    the  agents  intrusted  by  this   So- 
fiisld,   far  too   extensive   for   the    ci^ty,  to  defend  and  explain  Chris- 
Christian  Instruc^on  Society,  with    tianity,  under  such  interes^ng  and 
its  present  limited  financial  means,    anxious  circumstances ;  but  we  can 
eftectually  to  cultivate,  the  exist-    find  no  satisfactory  answer  t  there 
eoce  of  9L  second  or  a  Mtrd.  society    is  not  a  rule  which  describes  the 
would  not  be  a  serious  evil,  were    qualification  or  the  characters  p^ 
their  agency  and  ti^eir  plans  adap-    these  missionaries ;  and  we  may 
ted,   under  the  Piyine   blessing,    add,,  there  ijii  not  a  na^ie  op  tl)e 
to  be.  ilsefttl,    ^e  ft^e  therefpro    commi|t^e. which  inspi^e^  ,i«s,witl| 
cwip«lWf  .*»  we  desirV  tp.see  tb^    cp^^j^pnpe   oij^.^bft.  ?«fei^?t;,  for 
-^rork  of  moral  and  religious  im-    aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary^ 
N.  S.  No.  32.  3  M 
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— •«  Wlio  wUl  may  preach  and  what  invective,     that    Institution     has 

they  will;*'—  called  forth  sound  argument;  and 

and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  beside  t^o  Courses  of  Lectures, 

the  learned  pauper,  who  was  found  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 

amongst  the  pigsties  of  Reusing-  delivered  to  mechanics,  by  some 

ton,  was  amused  to  wftness  an  as-  of  the  most  eloquent  and  able  dis* 

aault  upon  the  head  of  poor  Pris«  senting  ministers  in  the  metropo- 

cian,  which  was  intended  for  the  lis,  and  which  were  heard  by  large 

head  of  Tom  Paine«     It  is  not,  and   most   interesting   audiences, 

however,  for  grammatical  preci-  the  committee    of   the  Christian 

■ion,  but  for  the  truth  itself  that  Instruction  Society  obtained,  for 

we  are  alarmed,  when  we  see  the  publication,  the  learned  .and  in* 

agents  of  this  City  Missionary  So-  valuable  tract,  the  second  edition 

ciety  in  contact  with  infidelity ;  of  which  appears  at  the  head^  of 

for  unless  their  arguments  agaiust  this  article,  and  which,  proceeding 

it  are  more  cogent  and  effective  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  sound 

than  their  strictures  upon  it  in  the  judgment  and  extensive  learning 

Report  of  their  Committee  before  are  deservedly  acknowledged  in 

us,  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  the  national  universities,  has  in^ 

they  will  never  fill  the  skin  of  that  flicted  a  wound  upon  the  impa- 

monster,  *^  with  barbed  irons,  or  dent  leader  of  the  infidel  camp, 

his  head  with  fishes'  spears.    He  which  he  immediately  feh,   and 

will  account  their  darts  as  stubble,  from  which,  we  know,  he  at  once 

and  laugh  at  the  shaking  of  their  recoiled,  like  a  scotched  snake, 
spear;**—  ^o  looking  into  the  Report  of 

••-Ufiathanliaot  10 tamed!"  *«  City  Missionary  Society,  we 

'      ,.  *  ^.     ^1.  •  discover  no  traces  of  a  miem  of 

The  proceedings  of  the  Chris-  ^^^  damieUianf  msUatum  of  the 
tian  Instruction  Socie^  are  of  a  ^^  ^^^^  i^  ^  absolutely  ne- 

Tery  different  order.    Feehng  that  eessary  to  win  their  confidence, 

the  question   of  agency  was   of  ^^j       -^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  l,g,^rti. 
Tital  importance,  the  founders  of    p,  |„    ^-^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  'mef^^ 

that  Institution  have  made  the  fol-  j^^^    ^f  bush-fighting,  may,  per- 

lowing  provision  m  their  6th  rule,  chance,  do  good,   but  it  is  the 

which  is  calculated  to  secure  an  ^^^    continuance  in  "  well  do- 

effective  and  respectable  class  of  j„    ,•    ^j^h,    like    a   conUnned 

iabourew  in  this  vast  field  of  Cbns-  dHppine,  can  alone  be  expected 

tian  benevolence.  ^^   proauce  an   impression   upon 

•*  That  the  preachiag  of  thii  Society  stoiiy  hearts, 
shall  be  confined  to  the  accredited  Minto-         Biere,  again,  we  perceive  the  so- 

ten  of  London  and  iu  vlcuiity,  who  may  ^^     •#      r  ^^  nliLnn  of  the  Chria- 

oblige  the  CooimUtee  wUb  their  gratnitout  penonty  ot  tne  pi^ns  ol  ine  V/nris- 

occMionalierricea— totheStndentsofthe  tian  Instruction  Society.     It  ap- 

Theological  Academies  of  the  Metropolis,  pears  from  their  last  Report,  *'  that 

under  the  aancUon  of  their  ^ton— and  elBVEN THOUSAND, THREB HUN- 

S.^.^'SS"uri?So^S«'"4i5S  "HBO    ANDTWENTY    FAMILIES 

rapectable  Ministrr  in  connection  with  the  are  under  flteted  visitation ,  which 

Society.    That  the  Vintort' of  both  sexes  may  be  reasonably  computed,  to 

•haH  be  persons  of  known  inety,  in  com-  contain  not  less  than  from  fifty  to 

the  Congregation  to  which  they  respec-  pass  under  the  review  of  ChnsUan 

tirely belong;  an  of  whom  ahaU  be  enb*  visitors,  of  both  sexes,    twice   a 

jeol  to  the  approval  of  the  Connuttee."  month :— Are  they  sick  ?  medicine 

Their  efforts  against  infidelity  and  pecuniary  relief  are  frequently 

have  been  characterized  by  the  afforded.    Are  their  children  un- 

aame  prudence ;—'ini^iead  of  looi6  educated?  they  are  introduced  to 
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Sabbath-schools.  Are  they  des-  oot  have  jpsHtuted  it,  but  from 
titute  of  the  Scriptures?  Bibles  an  honest  con victiou,  that  the 
and  other  religious  books  are  lent  City  Missionary  Society  is  in 
to  them.  Are  they  brought  under  the  hands  of  those  who  iiave  no 
religious  concern,  opportunities  adequate  claims  to  public  con- 
are  afforded  of  strengthening  those  fidence  and  support.  It  is  not 
impressions  which  may  end  in  enough  that  people  should  be 
sound  conversion.  The  following  pious  and  zealous  to  conduct  a 
encouraging  facts,  from  its  second  Society  which  is  to  operate  on 
report,  will  illustrate  this.  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolb ; 

"  The  l»riei  lu  •  district  of  the  a«re-  ^"^^f.  q«a«ties   are   required,    in 

moot  Chapel  AiMcUtion  called  at  the  combmaUon  with  these,  m  order 

houae  of  a  amall  tradeamaa  with  their  to  secure  a  permanent  and  sue- 

tracts :  they  fouod  the  wifb  a  woman  tiiat  cessful  course.     We  much  respect 

^^llSe^rol^tVV/d'eSLl^a^^^  -d    honour  the  Christian    c^. 

hoshaod  whose  tippling  atsociatea  con-  descention  which  led  Mr.  Drum- 

tinually  eicited  him  to  pcnecnte  her  for  mond  to  become  the  President  of 

te  Mke  of  her  religion.    She  welcomed  that  Society ;  and  we  can  only  be 

the  Vidtora  to  ber  hooae,  and  b<»ged  she  p|ea,ed  with  the  warm-hearted  as- 

miffht  he  permitted  to  fend  the  tracts  r;'*'*^"  ^"^  7^, .      "T  "^•'•^'*  "«^ 

which  they  brought  to  her  son,  an  appren-  «»tance  which  his  estimable  chap- 

tlce  at  Brighton,  who  would  retam  them  lain,  Mr.  M'Neile,  has  afforded  them 

with  a  box  of  clothes  from  week  to  weelc.  also ;  but  we  do  think,  that  both 

mP^L^l"***  }^  v^^Vl!!*  "Sf' ^^'***"  these  genUemen  should  recollect, 

Uttle  books  when  be  became  iU,  and  was  •"''»«  B^"';^*'™''"  •««««*  ii^^vii^*, 

sent  home  to  bis  mother's  caw.  Still  ans-  that  their  influence  with  the  public 

ions  for  his  immortal  interests,  she  re-  is  atalentof  no  trifling  importance, 

qnested  that  some  Christian  friends  might  and  that  they  should  only  give  it 

visit  her  poor  boy.  A  deacon  of  the  chnrch  ^j,^,   ^^  |^        y,^  „    ^  complete 

at  Claremont  Chapel  nndertook  the  office,  ^rr:^  •««/ •■»▼»  w  muo*  *,w«|fiwo 

sad  It  pleased  God  to  iUnminate  the  mind  ©▼«a«nce  that  it  Will  be  discreetly 

Of  the  youth— he  died  r^oicing  in  Christ  employed. 

Jesus.    The  poor  woman  then  sickened,  Mr.  M*Neile's  sermon  is  plain» 

SJS2SSt.''/»SS^,.*£:S.'!S  ""-*•  •«<»  eTBgelicl    but  bv 

§at  the  glory  of  Ood.   The  consolations  of  »?  means  equal  to  some  Of  bis  pul- 

Ibe  Gospel  not  only  cheered  her  own  mind,  pit  compositions  which  have  come 

bot  Its  tmths  affected  the  mind  of  ber  under  our  notice. 

once  charBsh  hnsbnnd.    He  who  bad  om  The  discourse  of  Mr.  Blackburn 

aaesred.  was  now  seen  to  ween— »be  who  «              •  •          «              •        % 

topised  fdiglon  bowed  In  prmr;  and  ^®  *<>  not  wish  to  charactenze;  he 

oHea  did  he  beg  his  langnisbing  partner  to  may  be  satisfied,  however,  that  our 

fwd  passages  of  Scripture  suited  to  bis  contemporaries    have    done    him 

eiis.    InsieMi  of  a  repolsitie  air,  which  {iKtice. 

sstnsd  to  forbid  the  iatnislon  of  the  Visi*  ^    nr^i*^-  :nA^»Mln«SAn  ^am^a.^ 

tors,  he  welcomed  them  as  friends ;  and  ^^  ^%^ "  conclusion.to  reeom- 

two  of  hk  little  girls  have  been  admitted  uend  the  whole  of  these  publica- 

lato  the  Saadty-scbool  at  bis  request.    It  tioas  to  the  serious  perusal  of  all 

to  •fteUng  to  ftdd,  that  be  apMars  alto  ^^  Christian  inhabitants  of  thb 

2;l?!r^^i?S'^^^  city-  and  particularly  invite  «io 

wHb  apparent  devotion,  and  then  is  every  miniiters  thereof  to  enquire,  whe- 

m  to  hope  that  he  also  is  the  sofaject  ther  it  be  not  their  policy  as  men. 


of  DiTine  gnoe.**— pp.  15, 16.  mnj  t||eir  duty  as  ministers,  to  pro- 

The  comparison  might  be  ex*  mote,  yet  more  extensively,  the 

tended,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  ''  Christian   Instruction''  of  their 

push  it  further ;  indeed  we  should  fellow  citizens. 


fUgrui  Ungth  tf  vat  RaOem  DepartmetU  hai  eampeUed  utto  mit  Shm  Nottcu  end 

Uienry  AmwunceminU  tiil  ow  nexU 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


IWLIGIOUS    fIBiriTALJ    M  THE  STATB  OP 
'"-'      ■         ITBW  YOHK,   U.  i. 

The  County  of  Oneida,  in  the  8ute  of 
Iftw  Vork>  was,  we  believe,  half  a  centnrj 
ago,  little  better  than  a  wilderoets,  but 
by  the  rapid  march  of  cirilization  in  that 
^ootiiieiit,  the  haunts  of  tarage  Indians 
aiw  now  peopled  with  an  industrious  antf 
increaiiogly  religions  population,  amongst 
whom  many  churches  of  Christ  are  hap- 
plhr  planted. 

Twenty  of  them  hare,  during  the  past 
year,  been  tisited  by  a  peculiar  effnsibn  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  'We  ettract  from  «<the 
NarrattTe,'^  &c.  referred  to  page  414,  the 
fpllomng  facts,  and  hope  to  quote  more 
lkttgt\y  in  our  neit  number. 
^  '**  Vemmu — In  this  town  there  are  two 
Presbyterian  Societies,  designated  by  the 
namea  of  Vernon  Centie,  and  Mount 
Vernon. 

'  **  The  reTiral  commenced  here  in  Au- 
gust, 1M5.'  Tbe  number  of  hopeful  con- 
verts !•  not  fiir  from  IM.  The  number 
admitted  to  the  church  is  103.  Twenty^ 
seren  of  these  are  heads  of  families.  The 
ooorerts  are  among  all  classes  and  all 
ligvs,  frdm  8  to  70.  The  youngest  ad- 
■riUiDd  to  the  church  is  about  10  years  of 
ago.  Several  of  these  formerly  professed 
to  believe  in  universalism,  and  two  were 
Roman  Catholics.  Only  one  among  tbe 
hbpefol  converlbi,  to  my  knosrledge,-  has 
,tnmed  back. 

*<  The  means  which  have  been  blessed, 
were  fasting  and  prayer,  preaching  the 

Slain  tmth,  and  the  whole  truth  of  the 
tible,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and 
meetings  olbquiry.  The  church  have  been 
ttitfted  in  the  work,  with  the  exception  of 
one  member,  who  has  since  proved  that  he 
is  not  a  niember  of  the  church  of  Christ.' 
Sometimes  a  dead  sllf  nee  in  a  conference 
meeting  for  two  or  three  minutes,  when 
Christians  offered  up  one  unted  suppli- 
cation for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
has  been  greatly  blessed.  But  what  has 
appeared  to  me  most  useful,  is  a  humble 
vsHanceon  the  Lonl,  an  undonbtlog  faith 
in  hia  promises,  working  just  as  thpngk 
we  could  convert  sinners  ;  knowing  and 
feeling  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  Christ 
alone  who  can  change  the  heart,  and  givin|^ 
td'him  ail  the  glory. 

*'  Qur  meetings  of  Inquiry  have  been 
continued  up  to  the  present '  time,  and  of 
iate'have  much  increased  in  numbers  and 
solemnity. 

**  Tbe  following  particulars  are  from  the 
Rer.  Calvin  Bushneil,  pastor  of  tbe  second 
Plcsbyterian  chufch,  received  about  the 
Is^  of  October !-« 

5^  The  rtvlTal  commenced  uaoi%  mj 


people  about  the  middle  of  November, 
irwvis' gradual,  and  did  not  become  ge» 
nenil,  till  the  latter 'part  of  December. 
The  number  of  hopef^l  converts  is  about 
140.  Fifty-nine  have  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  church';  about  30  with  the 
Baptist  church,  htid  some  with  the  Metho- 
dists. A  number  have  not  yet  uAited  with 
any  church.  The  means  aie  essentially 
the  same  as  in  former  revivals,  viz.  preach- 
ing, fasting,  and  prayer  i  visiting  from 
house  to  house,  meetings  of  inquiry  anil 
conference  meetings.  Among  Christians, 
a  good  deforce  of  harmony  and  brotherly 
love  prevails,  considerable  fervency  ia 
love  and  ftdelity.  There  are  fewer  symp- 
toms of  apostacy  among  the  hopeful  con- 
verts for  the  time,  .than  1  hare  witnessed  ia 
any  former  revival  among  this  people. 

'<The  rerival,  at  its  commencement^ 
was  characterized  by  a  remarkable  ten- 
derness of  spirit  among  Christians,  and  n 
disposition  to  confess  their  faults  one  to 
another.  There  was  a  season  of  great 
senrchings  of  heart,  such  as  I  never  before 
witnessed.  Many  old  professors  were  so 
tried  as  to  give  up  their  former  hopes^ 
and,  as  it  was  said,  obtained  new  ones. 
Tbe  work  was  also  characterized  by  a 
more  ardent  and  persevering  spirit  of 
prayer  than  1  had  ever  before  witniessed^ 
The  converts,  who  have  united  with  the 
church,  I  roust  say,  give  as  good  evidence' 
of  deep  and  thorough  convictiool  of  sio, 
anfl  real  conversion  to  God,  as  in  any  re- 
vival with  which  1  have  been  acquainted  } 
and  nothing  of  an  opposite  character  has 
as  yet  appeared.  Whether  they  axe  real 
converts  or  not,  God  only  knows. 

**  fVf jtmorcfund  — The  Rev,  Mr,  Chine 
being  absent  on  a  journey  for  his  health, 
the  following  fscts  were  communicated  ii^ 
October,  by  a  respectable  young  man,  a 
member  of  Hamilton  College,  who  spent 
some  time  in  this  place  during  the  re-* 
vival  :— 

**  During  the  summer  of  1825,  the  state 
of  religion  in  this  town  was  very  low.  A 
dark  and  gloomy  cloud  had  gathered,  and 
was  hangiog  over  it  with  discouraging 
aspect.  The  wicked  had  become  bold  in 
their  transgressions,  and  the  friends  of 
Zion  had  *  hung  their  harps  upon  the  wil- 
lows.' While  ib  this  situation,  the  joy- 
ful tidings  came,  that  the  church  at  Vernon 
Centre  was  enioying  '  a  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  tbe  Lord.*  A  few  went 
over  to  see,  and  returned  with  a  new  spirit. 
Christiana  began  to  pray  with  more  fer- 
vour. About  the  1st  of  November,  the 
church  set  apart  a  day  for  fasting,  hnmili- 
etlon,  and  prayer.  The  sfsrching  infle* 
cacti  of  the  Sy&iit  weie  felt  by  manj  «f 
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the  bretbrea  and  ititen.  Our  coaferences  that  most  of  them  i^re  bendf  of  fHmilieSy 
and  prayer-meetiDga  0OOB  became  crowded  traSain^  up  a  numerous  ofl^rini^;  that 
Hud  solemn.  Numbers  irere  deeply  con*  most  of  tnem  were  Dutch  families,  with- 
Tkted,  and  the  work  of  gimee  steadily  pro-  oat  an  Eogfish  education,  and  never  before 
gmsfd  through  the  winter.  The  pastor  Tiaited  by  a  elei]FymaB,  with  a*  riew  t^ 
and  some  of  the  members  of  the  church  their  spiritual  intertsts^the  heart  of  piety 
Visited  from  house  to  house.  In  all  our  will  surely  derlre  no  small  pleasure,  from 
meetings  the  diatSnguishing  truths  of  the  the  fact  that  thia  little  number  have  been 
BlUe  were  urged  with  all  possible  plain-  translated  from  the  kii^om  of  daiknest 
Bess.  The  instmctions  of  the  Sabbath  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son. 
school  have  been  blessed.  Eight  of  the  «<  H^e«tfrfi.~The  following  facU  re- 
teachers,-  and  thirty-fonr  of  the  scholars  specting  the  revival  in  Western,  were  fur- 
^have  become  pious.  The  whole  number  nisbed  by  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Gale,  who,  on  ac- 
of  hopeful  converts  is  about  eighty.  Sixty  count  of  bis  health,  removed  there  a  little 
have  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  ;  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  whose  counsel 
ftod  a  few  with  the  Baptists  and  Metho-  and  occasional  labours  have  been  a  ^reat 
dists.  The  work,  we  believe,  has  not  blessing  to  the  people  : — 
wholly  subsided.  There  are  Christians  «*The  moral  coQdiUon  ol-  ^a  town, 
who  are  pressed  in  spirit,  and  pleading  which  has  always  been  dark,  was  unusually 
#ith  importunity  that  the  Lord  would  so  preyions  to  the  late  revival.  PeopW 
Continue  his  work'  of  grace.  might  be  seen  in  almost  every  direction, 
**  Skettandoah.^'The  revival  in  Vernon  porsuiDg  their  businesa  or  their  pleasure 
extended  to  the  little  church  in  this  place  on  the  Sabbath,  while  few  repaired  to  the 
under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Phinehai  house  of  God,  to  offer  their  devotions  to 
Robinson,  who  iia  September  comma-  him  who  hath  aaid,  *  Thou  sbalt  keep  my 
niMted  the  following  facts :  Sabbaths,  and  reverence  my  sanctuary.' 
'  **  The  Ti|)age  of  Skeoandoah  partici-  The  esUblishmeot  of  a  flourishiqg  l^ab- 
pated  in  some  degree  in  the  divine  influ-  bath  school,  andof  prayer  meetings,  wer^ 
ence  which  has  of  late  been  so  signnlly  regarded  as  favourable  tokens,  by  thpsc^ 
enjoyed.'  The  heterogeneous  character  of  who  observed  the  signs  of  the  times,  thaf 
ita  population  reoden  it  an  unpromising  God  was  about  to  turn  the  captivity,  of 
field  for  moral  cultivation.    Tht  church  Zioo. 

has.evfer  been  weak,  and  tew  in  number.  *'  On  the  last  of  September,  1825,  the 
The  morel  and,  religioMS  aspect  of  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  arrived  in  town, 
chprcb  and  society,  in  November  last,  waa  (after  a  short  visit  to  recruit  his  health  in 
deplorable.  This  was  made  the  subject  of  this  county,]  on  his  way  to  the  county  of 
aoima^versioD  In  public  .diacourses  at  thai  St.  Lawrence^  where  he  had  been  labour- 
time.  Pro£^eg  Christians  were  wiuriied  ing  with  success,  and  where  the  people^ 
of  the  danger  of  self-deception.  Tha  great  wer^  anxiously  waiting  his  returp.  The; 
ifip^naibiUty  connected  with  their  profes-  urgent  request  of  those  who  were  mourn- 
«oa  wps  repeatedly  enforeed.  They.begau  ing  over  these  desolations,  that  he  would 
to  examine  themselves,  and  to  manifest  tarry  here  for  a  season,  induced  him,  after 
ie^rea^ing  sensibility.  Discipline  was  ad-  some  deliberation,  to  stay.  He  coad- 
ministered, a  dav  of  fasting  and  prayer  menced  preaching  three  tioies  on  the  Sab- 
wee  observed,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  began  bath,  and  almost  every  evening  in  the 
to  extend  among  those,  who  hithertp  had  week,  in  differcAt  parts  of  the  town,  be- 
been  unconcern^  Plain  and  .solemn  ad-  sides  visiting  during  the  day  from  bouM^ 
dfcssea  to.ehureh  members,  respecting  to  hon.se.  Professon  of  religion  were 
their  siov  and  obligations,  had  more  effect  urged  to  <  pray  without  ceasing ;  believioi; 
on  unbelieven  than  any  other  means  what-  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  be  is  moi;e 
ever.  Dqring  4he  excitement  there  were  ready  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
fceqitent  meetings  in  the  week,  as  well  aa  ask  him,  than  earthly  parents,  to  give  good 
on  the  Sabbaths  They  were  cfa«recterixed  gifts  to  their  children.'  Sinners  w^re 
by.a  great  stiUnetSt  and  a  deep  and  ewifnl  pressed  with  the  duty  of  immediate  re- 
solemnity.  Fervent  prayer,  and  visiting  pentance,  by  every  truth  and  motive 
f<0m  hpuse  to  house,  were  among  the  which  the  word  of  God  presents,  in  Ian- 
means  molt .  blessed.  Many,  by  being  guage  plain  and  pointed.  These  efforts  * 
▼)si|eds  were  led  toettend  upon  the  means  were  not  permitted  to  be  made  in  vain» 
of  grece,  who  had  wholly  neglected  them*  even  in  this  unpromising  field.  Christians 
ne  AQmber  of  hopeful  conversions  were,  were  humbled  lor  their  past  vnfiBithfulness, 
indeed,  few,  in  comparisoo  with  the  rich  and  led  to  pny  aa  they  had  not  preyed 
hen*est  of  soula  gathered  in  many  larger  before.  Sinners  began  to  inquire  what 
■oeietiea.  About  15  ia  the  prooable  num-  they  must. do.  Convictions  and  conver- 
ber.  Meet  of  these  were  heads  of  faml-  siooa  multiplied  and  spread  throqgh  thfi 
lies,  from  30  to  40  yean  of  age.  When  it  town.  In  some  instaocet  whoje.  houee**. 
isconfider^,  that  this  little  number  was  holds  were  converted* 
gsOliered  fimm  a  small  obscure  village,  ?'  One. instance  hat.  oecufrtd.ln  thii^ 
which  had  evjoftAfeir  reUgtooi  piivUegas  $  tona.worthgr  of  notiflff.    U  is  .Ihou 
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of  the  Ute  Gen.  Floyd »  who  was  known  as 
a  rerolutionary  officer  and  siirner  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  The  General 
was  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Mrs.  Floyd,  till  of  Ute,  entertained  si- 
milar views.    For  »  year  or  two  past,  ber 


[August, 

and  educate  destitnte  orphans,  at  any  ag9 
under  7  years,  at  which  time,  if  charity 
were  still  necessary,  they  would  be  elifpblc 
for  those  many  fzcellent  institutions, 
which  tecfive  the  fatherless  at  seTcn  years 
of  age.    It  was  shown  on  the  one  hand. 


sentiments  haye  changed,  and  she  has  felt     that  of  the  orphans  needing  charity  at 


the  importance  of  an  interest  in  the  Sa- 
viour. But  it  was  not  until  the  Ute  re- 
vival, that  she  has  been  enabled  to  east 
herself  upon  the  grace  of  a  Saviour.  And 
wiUi  a  mind  remarkably  preserved 


least  one  half  were  under  the  age  of  aeeen, 
while  there  was  no  provision  made  for 
them  till  they  reached  that  age.  This  cir* 
cumstance  alone  was  considered  enough 
to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  oharity 
and  vigorous,  though  nearly  80  jrears  of    which  was  so  much  needed ;  which  would 


age,  and  perfectly  blind,  she  grasps  firmly 
the  promises  of  God,  and  rejoices  in  the 
hope  of  salvation  through  the  Redeemer." 

HIGHBURY   COLLEGE  ANNIVBRSARY. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  Stndents 
of  Highbury  College  was  held  on  the  3d 
of  July.  The  class  of  the  first  year  wss 
examined  in  three  bopks  of  Virgil,  in  part 
of  the  Analecta  Minora,  and  on  a  course 


interfere  with  the  beneficent  doings  of  no 
other  charity  ;  but  which  would  act  as  a 
nursery  to  such  institutions  as  Christ's 
Hospital,    the    London  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  the  Orphan 
Working  School,  and  the  Asylum  for  Fe« 
male  Orphans.    The  meeting  expressed  a 
lively  interest  in  the  proposed  benevolent 
undertaking  i  and  upwards  of  200  guineas 
were  immediately  subscribed  for  its  bene- 
of  reading  in  rhetoric  and  the  philosophy     fif    It  wos  announced  that,  for  the  pit- 
jf  language.    The  class  of  the  second  year     g^iit,  all  letters  were  to  be  addceased,  and 
had  read  the  epistles  of  Horace,  six  books     applications  on  the  subject  of  cases  made. 


of  Homer,  the  GSdipus  Tyranous,  the 
Medea,  and  the  Promethens,  and  also  a 
course  of  logic  and  mental  philosophy. 
The  class  of  the  third  year  was  examined 
In  two  orations  of  Cicero,  the  first  book 
of  Herodotus,  4nd  the  first  ten  chapters, of 
Isaiah,  in  Theology,  Sacred  Philology, 
and  Hebrew  Antiquities.    The  class  of  the 

fourth  year  was  examined  in  Latin,  in  the         .  .       . ^ 

AndriaofTerence— in  Greek,  the  Orations    pomted   by  the   Council  to  the  aevml 


either  to  the  Rev.  James  Rudge,  OD. 
F.R.S.  Secretary,  Limehouse;  or  to  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  Sub-Treasurer,  Hack- 
ney, by  whom  subscriptions  will  be  thank- 
fully received. 

APPOINTBieNT  OF    PROFBStORS   FOR    TRB 
UKIVRRMTY    OP  LONDON. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  ap-^ 


of  .£schines  and  Demosthenes  on  the 
crown ;  in  Hebrew,  six  cfaaptere  of  Zecha- 
riah ;  in-^haldce,  the  book  of  Daniel ;  in 
Syriac,  the  epistie  to  the  Ephesians;  in 
Ineology,  on  *'  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion;"  and  in  Hebrew  Antiquities,  on 
**  the  provision  made  by  the  Mosaic  dis« 

Gisatlon  for  general  instruction  in  re- 
OB." 

On  the  evening  of  July  4,  three  of  the 
seidor  students  oellvered  short  diseounte 
in  daremont  Chapel,  PentonvUle:  Mr. 
Fletcher,  on  "  the  design  of  prophecy  i"  Mr. 
Harris,  on  **  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  es- 
■ential  to  ministerial  usefulness  t*'  and  Mr. 
Davte,  on  **  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen." 

The  friends  of  this  Institution  an  In- 
Ibrmed,  that  a  debt  of  je^OOO  still  remaint 
Id  be  liquidated  on  account  of  the  new 
•collcfe.  Donations  will  be  thankfnllf 
received  by  the  IVeasnrer,  the  Tutore,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Committee. 

INFANT  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

On  the  evening  of  July  the  3d,  a  Meet- 
lug  was  heM  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Institution 
in  favor  of  Ii^aat  Orphans.  George  Byng, 
Esq.  M.P.  took  the  chair;  and  the  as- 
sembly was  successively  addressed  by  Dr. 
Kenoey,  Dr.  Styles,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Reed,  Evans,  Mr.  Maltland,  ftc  It  ap- 
peared that  the  object  was  to  board,  nurie. 


departoients  named,  and  we  learn  that  the 
other  vacant  chafars  will  be  filled  by  the 
dose  of  the  year. 

Greek  Leiguete,  LiferuCiwc,  and  ifalf* 
fuiitai.— Oeone  Long,  Esq.  A.4if.  PelkMP 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambifd^e*  PiofaMor 
of  Greek  in  the  Uaivenity  of  Charlotte* 
ville,  United  Sutes. 

Natural  PUUtepku  and  Atmiisiy.— Tba 
Rev.  Dionysins  Lardner,  LL.  D.  F.  TLfi.  B. 
of  Trinity  College,  DuUin. 

Jurkprudemee^  ftsphMfiiy  the  Lam  ef^  Ms* 
fiiNu.-^ohn  Austtoi  Esq.  of  Uaoolo'k 
Ido,  Rsrristsr  at  Law. 

ting^A  Lem.^hadnw  Aawn,  Esq.  of 
the  Mkldle  Temple,  Banrlnter  at  Law,  faila 
PtlkNTof  Trinll^Colkfe,  Caoibridge. 

FMiwel  JEssosmy.  Toho  tL  AbMBdrt- 
loch,  Esq. 

lUm  Jackson  Hooter,  LL  D.  P.  R  S. 
P.  L.  S.  Professor  of  Botany  In  the  Uni- 
-venity  of  Glasgow. 

Zt^logy, —  Robert  E.  Ofant,  M.  Du 
P.  R.  S.  £.  P.  Z*  8. 

Anatemjf  and  PhyrieUfff^  MerHi  and 
Camj^aratiee  Anatmny^  Siimry.— Chaileo 
Bell,  Esq.  P.R.8.  P. US.  Profesror  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

John  Prederkk  Meckel,  M.D,  Piro- 
fiessor  of  Anatomv  and  Phydology  In  the 
Univeraitv  of  Halle,  in  Saaony. 

Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  Esq.  late  Pro* 
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lessor  of  Anatomy  and  Snr^ry  in  the 
UnirerBity  of  Msryland,  U.  S. 

Kaiure  and  Trmtmcnt  of  Distauu^-^i,  Co* 
nolly,  M.  D. 

Midwifery,  and  the  Diseatet  of  Women 
and  Chitdrtn,'—D%w\d  D.  Daris,  M.  D. 
M.  R«  S.  \j. 

Materia  Medico,  and  Pharmacy, — An- 
thony Todd  Thomson,  M.  D.  P.  L.  S. 

Michanical  PhUoufphy  as  applied  to  the 
Jitf— John  Millington^  Esq.  F.  L.S.  CItiI 
Engineer. 

ORDIMATIOMS. 

March  22*  1627 »  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Massey,  from  Airedale  Academy,  was  or- 
dained to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  con- 
gregational charch,  assembliog  in  Hyde, 
near  Manchester.  I'he  Rev.  Georire  Payne, 
A.M.,  Theological  Tutor  of  Blackburn 
Academy,  deliversd  the  introductory  dis- 
course; the  Rer.  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Ha- 
therlow,  presented  the  ordination  prayer  ; 
iaic  Re?.  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.  M.,  of 
Stepney,  gave  m  charge  to  the  minister ; 
and  the  Eer.  Mr.  Sntdilfe,  of  Ashton, 
addressed  the  people. 

On  Toeaday,  June  19,  the  Rev.  T.  Giles, 
kom  m^Vmondley  College,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Independent  church  at  Stretton 
under  Foss,  Warwickshire*  The  Rev.  B. 
Hobson,  of  Wdford,  commenced  the  ser- 
vice with  reading  and  prayer ;  the  Rev.  J. 
Sihree,  of  CoTcntry,  (in  the  room  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Toller,  of  Kettering,  who 
was  prevented  by  family  affliction,}  deli- 
▼ersd  the  diseourK  on  the  nature  of  a 
Christian  church,  and  asked  the  usual 
questions,  &c. ;  the  Rev.  J.  Jerrard,  of 
Coventry,  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer ; 
flie  Rev.  Thomas  Morell,  of  Wymondley 
College,  delivered  the  charge;  the  Rev. 
Walter  Scott,  of  Rowell,  preached  to  the 
people,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Woods,  of  Nun- 
eaton, closed  the  service,  which  waa  verv 
numerously  and  respectably  attended,  with 
prayer;  Rev.  R.  W.  Miller,  of  Ather- 
atone,  preached  in  the  evening. 

July  17,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Everett,  lately 
a  student  at  Hozton  Academy,  was  or- 
dained as  co-psstor  with  the  Kev.  A. 
Douglas,  over  the  Independent  chureb. 
Broad  Street,  Reading. 

Morning  Senrice.T^Reading  and  prayer* 
Rev.  W.  Wilkins,  of  Abingdon;  intro- 
ductory discourse  and  questions.  Rev.  W. 
Harris,  of  Wallingford ;  ordination  prayer. 
Rev.  A.  Donglas;  charge.  Rev.  W.  Harris, 
t*L.  D.,  Theological  Tutor  of  Higbbnij 
College!  concluding  prayer,  Rev.  \V. 
Dryland,  of  Newbury. 

Evening  Service.~Opening  prayer,  Rev. 
James  Sherman,  of  Reading ;  sermon  to 
the  people.  Rev.  Thomas  Adkins,  of 
Sonthamipton ;  concluding  prayer.  Rev. 
Mr.  Squancc,  Weslsyan  minister,  of 
Reading. 
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NEW   CHAPEL. 


At  Staindross,  a  market  town  in  the 
Connty  of  Durham,  near  Raby  Csstle, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  a  neat 
and  commodious  chspel,  which  will  bold 
upwards  of  400  people,  and  erected 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  a  few  lodividuals, 
for  the  use  of  the  CongregaUonal  deno- 
mination of  Dissenters,  was  opened  May 
23d,  when  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stowell,  of 
North  Shields,  preached  in  the  morning 
from  Gen.  zzviii.  16,  17;  the  Rev.  J. 
Jackson,  of  Green  Hammerton,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, from  Isaiah  Is.  8 ;  the  devotional 
exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Messn.  Prattman,  Stillman,  Scott,  Pera- 
ble,  Hattenley,  GoUop,  and  Selbie.  The 
services  were  highly  interesting,  the  atten- 
dance numerous  and  respectable,  and  tha 
collections  in  aid  of  the  fumta  for  the 
building  of  the  chapel  amounted  to  aearlf 
,£20. 

About  eighteen  yean  ago,  the  Rev* 
Andrew  Camson,  of  Cotherstone,  at  the 
aoggestion  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Prattman, 
commenced  preaching  the  gospel  in  this 
place,  which  Mr.  P.,  after  his  return  to 
Barnard  Castle,  from  Farnham,  continued, 
and  was  afterwards  Joined  in  this  labour  of 
love  by  the  Rev.  J.  Whittenbury,  during 
his  midence  at  Darlington.  Sinee  Mr. 
W's  removal  to  Daventry,  thia  interest 
has  been  supported  entiltily  by  Mr.  Pratt- 
man, and  his  successive  assistants,  Messn. 
E.  Muscutt,  Niel,  and  lvy»  and  now  pre- 
sents an  appearance  which  gives  promise 
of  permanence  and  prosperity. 

RBCBKT  DEATHS. 

Died  at  Leicester,  July  3,  after  a  week's 
illness,  at  the  advanced  age  of  78,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Gruhdy;  he  whs  for  30  yean 
pastor  of  the  Independent  church  at  Lut- 
terworth, and  subsequently  filled  the  same 
office  for  several  yeara  at  Ullesthorp.  In 
him  numerous  and  warmly  attached  friends 
saw  beautifully  fulfilled  that  truth,  «A 
man  of  uodenitanding  is  of  an  excellent 
spirit,"  and  had  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  prevailing  language  of  his  heart  was, 
«  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 

Died  at  Islington,  July  5,  in  the  74th 

?ear  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Timothy 
*HOMAS,  for  more  than  45  yeara  pastor 
of  the  ancient  Baptist  church  at  Devon- 
shire Square,  Bishopsgate  Street.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  a  native  of  Leominster,  where 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Thomas,  was 
many  yeara  minister  of  the  Anti-Pasdo- 
baptist  denomination.  He  was  educated 
at  Bristol  Academy,  under  Dr.  Caleb 
Evans,  whose  sister  he  married.  In  1781 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Macgowan,  at  Devon- 
shire Square,  where  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge all  the*  dutiea  of  his  office,  till 
within  the  last  three  yean  it  was  found 
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eipedient  to  Middftlie  with  him  the  Rer. 
T.  .Price,  m  co-putor. 

Though  Mr.  Thomas  was  not  a  splendid 
mao,  yet  his  uniform  piety,  good  sense, 
«Dd  lienevolence,  secured  him  the  affec- 
tionate respect  of  many*  To  the  Anti- 
PBdohaptist  churches  of  the  Principality 
his  dei^th  is  a  severe  loss,  as  he  was  always 
deeply  interested  in  their  prosperity,  and 
tiherally  ministered  to  their  necessities.. 

Died,  on  Wednesday,  July  18,  at.  the 
lioose  of  Robert  Waylen,  Esq.,  in  Devizes, 
(where  he  and  his  wife  were  on  a  visit,] 
the  Rev.  WitLiAM  Priibstley,  of  For- 
dingfaridge,  Hants,  aged  58,  nephew  of 
the    late  celebrated    Dr.   Priestley.     He 
preached  twice  on  Sabbath  day  the  8th  of 
July,  at  the  Independent  chapel  in  that 
town.    His  text  in  the  evening  was  taken 
from  Acts  vii.  59,  60,    He  preached  at 
the  same  chapel  on  the  succeeding  Tuesday 
evening,  from  the  following  words,  **  There 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  there 
the  weary  are  at  rest."  On  the  Wednesday 
cveDing  be  preached   for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Biggs,   from    Ecdesiastcs  vi.  12.     This 
closed  his  public  services  on  behalf  of  his 
divine  Lord  and  Master.    He  was  ortho* 
6ox  in  sentiment,  amiable   in  conduct, 
and  peculiarly  charitable  and  benevolent. 
The  Rev.  R.  Elliott,  had  the  mournful 
gratification  of  attending  Mr.  Priestley  in 
his  dying  faour8,:^with  whom,  for  many 
years,    he  bad  maintained  the    strictest 
and  roost  uninterrupted  friendship ;    may 
those  who  yet  remain  in  the  vale  of  tears 
copy  the  example,  and  imbibe  the  spirit 
4>f  the  Ute  lamented  William  Priestley, 
who  gloried  in  nothing  so  much  as  Christ , 
And  him  crucified. 

NOTICES  AND  REMOVALS. 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  BI  Kent, 
of  Trowbridge,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to'  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  at 
Bahistaple,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
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the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  has  entered 
on  his  labodrs  there,  under  pleasing  pros- 
pects of  success. 

The  Rev.  James  Mather,  of  Sheffield, 
has  accepted  a  unanimous  invitition  from 
the  church  and  trustees  of  Livery  Strret^ 
Birmingham,  vacated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  who  has  removed  to  Hudderstield, 
and  purposes  entering  on  his  labours  there 
on  the  first  Sabbath  in  August. 

The  chapel  in  Cheltenham,  of  which 
mention  was  made  in  our  last  number,  is 
to  be  re-opened  on  Thursday,  the  9th  inst. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.  A  ,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Leifchild,  will  preach  on  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Fletcher  will  also  occupy 
the  piilpit  on  the  two  following  Sabbaths. 
The  Rev.  Caleb  Morris,  late  of  Narbeth^ 
in  South  Wales,  who  has  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Congregational  church; 
assembling  In  Fetter  Lane,  London,  to 
become  co> pastor  with  their  aged  minister^ 
the  Rev.  George  Border,  is  expected  to 
commence  his  stated  labours  in  the  lifte^^ 
noon  of  the  second  Sabbath  of  the  present 
month. 

The  |lev.  J.  Whitta,  of  Tiverton,  hsf 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Independent 
church  and  congregation  ni  France  Meet- 
ing, Chalford'on-the-Hilt,  Gloucester- 
shire, vacant  bv  the  removal  of  their  lata 
pastor  to  Gainsbro'. 

On  Thursday,  the  I3th  of  June,  the  an- 
cient Dissenting  church,  meeting  at  Eign- 
brook;  Hereford,  and  now  under  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  Mr.  Charles  Nice  Davies, 
was  reformed   on  the  model  of  Indepen- 
dency;   Mr.  George  Redford,  of   Wor- 
cester, presided  on  this  interesting  occa- 
sloQ.     This  church  originated  with  Mr. 
George  Primrose,  ejected  from   Hereford 
in  1662,  and  was  deprived  of  its  late  vene- 
rable minister,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  in 
February,  1826,  after  he  bad  retained  th« 
pastoral  function  45  years. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  AND  MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

CoMHimf CATIONS    have    been   received    during    the    last    Month   from    the    R«r. 

O.  Redford— A.  Reed—- C.  N.  Davies— T.  Lewis— W.  Harris,  LL.  D.— 6eorg«  Payse 

— J#  S.  Brooksbank— George  Burder— John  Dean — J.  Massey — Gilb.  Wardlaw — H. 

Bromley— Robert  Halley— Dr.  J.  P.  Smith— John  Burder— C.  Daniell— Bdwnd 

Webb«~T.  C.  Everett->John  Arundel— J.  Matheson-— W.  H.  Cooper. 
AIM)  from  Messrs.   J.  Dewaf>-0.  £.  Sloper— T.  H.  Justice^-J.  Woodford,  Jtfo.— 

Observator-  :A  Fastor—N.  R. 

We  regret  that  the  anusual  length  of  some  articles  in  the  present  number  htvt  cottr- 
ptiled  tts  to  deiet  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Rochet  and  of  Vigil  till  our  next. 

When  we  receive  the  other  papers  vpon  « the  Personal  Reigft  of  Christ,"  we  shall 
btreidy  to  insert  the  first,  which  is  come  to  hand,  but  as  we  hftV«  more  thadi  oncB 
commenced  a  series  of  papers  which  our  Correspondents  hive  forgohetf  lb'  CimbpleCe,  #e 
cmmot  in  futtrre  publish  No.  I.,tili  No.  II.  is  in  our  posiesston. 

It  if  probable  W's  paper  will  appear  in  our  next. 

We  sire  msklng  afrangemetaU  for  a  complete  List  or  ConorigaHohal  Cttimcais 
IN  THE  Ufirrso  KiNODow,  And  we  respectfully  solicit  th«  aifelBtAliee  of  all  ovr  rauMi 
to  MCttM  oeoirricy.  We  ilulolge  the  hope  that  our  aext  Supplement  wUl  janmitt  t^ 
our  Subscribers  a  more  interesting  and  correct  view  of  Engliah  ecdedastiou  Statkli 
Hum  hat  yet  been  published.— The  Original  Letters  to  which  W.  alludes,  will  1 
«ec«ptablc.— The  Durham  article  shall  appear  in  our  September  Magaiine. 
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MEMOIR   OF  THOMAS   BECON,  A.  M. 

A  LIARNSD  KXFORMBR  AlID' PUBITAN. 
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Thi8  celebrated  dmne  was  bom 
10  Suffolk,  and  educated  io  St, 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  ia 
which  Uoiveraity  he  heard  the  ye*- 
nerable  Latimer  preach,  who  was 
iDStrumentaly  under  God,  of  bring- 
ing him  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
the  gospeK  For  his  piety  and 
lea;ming  he  was  appointed  chapr 
lain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
reformation,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  YIIL,  ,  he  was  found 
Mnongst  its  zealous  advocates. 
He  endured  multiplied  sufferings 
from  the  overwhelming  intolerance 
of  the  popish  party  ;  and,  having 
been  apprehended  and  prosecuted 
by  cruel  Bonner,  he  fell  into  the 
snare  which  afterwards  enUngled 
his  venerable  patron,  and  was  con«- 
strained  to  m^ke  a  public  recan- 
tation, and  burn  his  books  at 
Paul's  Cross.  On  this  painful 
occasion,  he  said«  **  For  the  de- 
claration of  my  penitent  heart,  and 
Ih^  testimooy  unto  you  of  my 
wilhigned  conversion  from  error 
to  tratbi  I  occupy  this  day  the 
piaoe  of  a  penitetit,  praying  you 
to  giTecr^t  to  that  which  I  sHy." 
Such  was  the  oppressive  influence 
of    the  fear   pf    man    upon    his 

;Oa  his  vf elease  from  these  diffl- 
otilties  be  '*  fled  M-a  bird  to  the 
mountainsy"  and  ^seeking  safety  i4 
Ai  ^eolostOA  of  the  north,  he 
sttdednt  Alsop in. Ilie  JM»,  in 
the  f99LU!.0{J>»hf9^9,  where 
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he  teught  school  for  a  subsistence. 
At  this  place.  Mr.  Alsop,  a  pious 
gentleman »  and  a  deciaed  patron 
of  the  reformation,  showed  him 
much  civilily  and  kindness^  af- 
fording him  every  comfortoble  ac* 
commodation  in  his  .power. 

Through  the  severity  of  the 
tim^,  the  zealousProtestents  could 
not  remain  long  in  one  place, 
therefore  Mr.  Becon  was  obliged 
to  change  his.  abode,  and  he  re- 
moved into  Staffordshire,  where 
he  was  kindly  ^entertained  by  Mr. 
John  Old,  a  mail  eminent  for  cha- 
rity and  piety,  his  friend,  Mr.  Ro« 
bert.  Wisdome  being  entertained 
with  him.  Mr.  Becon,  in  his 
'<  Jewel  of  Joy,"  informs  us,  that 
Mr.  Old  was  to  ■  him  and  Wis* 
dome,  what  Jason  was  to  Paul 
and  Silas;  he  received  them  joy- 
fully into  his  house,  and  liberallyi 
for  the  Lord's  sake^  ministered  to 
their  mecessities ;  and,  as  he 
began,  so  he  continued,  a  right 
hearty  friend  and  dearly  beloved 
brother,  so  long  as  they  remained 
in*  that  part  of  the  country.  In 
this  situation,  as  iu  the  fbrmeri  Mr« 
Becon  educated  youtb  in  good 
literature  and  senna  religion,  and 
continued  in  close  application  to 
his  stodies* 

On  his  removal  into  Leicester- 
shire, he  was  hospitebly  enter* 
tiiined  by  the  Marquis  of  Dorset ; 
at  irhoie  bouse  he  contracted  an 
acquaintancti  with  Mr.  John-Ayi- 
mer«j  afterwards-  Bishop  of  *Lob* 
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don,  whom  he  called  his  country-  mitted  with  him,  suffered  at  the 

roan.  )  He  next  retired  4nto  War-  stake,    an    indulgent.  proTidence 

wickshire,  where  he  still  occupied  delivered  him  from  the  rage  and 

the  ofBce  of  tutor  to  gentlemen's  power'  of  his  enemies.     Previous 

sons ;  and  where,  to  his  great  joy,  to  these  occurrences,  he  had  been 

he  met  with   his  old  friend   and  preferred    to   the  rectory   of   St. 

spiritual     father,     the     venerable  Stephen,  Walbrook,  Loildon ;  but 

Latimer.  under  this  intolerance  he  suffered 

In  the  reign  of  king  Henry,  the  deprivation,  and  was,  no  doubt, 

city  of  Canterbury  was  more  hostile  deprived   of  his  professorship  at 

to  the  reformation  than  most  other  Oxford. 

places ;  therefore,  on  the  accession  The  subject  of  this  mentoir  being 

of  the  pious  Edward,  Archbishop  .  exceedingly  ''tossed  about,''  ana 

Craumer  placed  in  that  city  six  finding  no  place  of  rest,  at  length 

preachers,  the  most  celebrated  for  fled  into  a  foreign  land,  and  was 

learning  and  piety;  of  which  num-  an  ^xile  in  Germany.    After  his 

ber  were  Mr.  Becon  and  Dr.  llid-  arrival  on  the  continent,  he  wrote 

ley,  afterwards  bishop  and  martyr,  an  excellent  letter  to  his  suffering 

The  ministry  of  these  learned  di-  brethren  at  home ;  in  which,  be- 

vines  proved  a  signal  blessing  to  sides  declaring  the  cause  of  Eng- 

the  people;'  and  by  their  labouvs  land's  calamities,  he  eitrnestly  dt- 

many  persons  were    induced    to  rected  them  to  seek  an  interest  in 

embrace  the  gospel.  the  mercy  and  faithfulness  of  God, 

•Mr.  Becon  was  appointed  chap-  as  the  only  redress  of  their  grier- 

lain  to  the  protector  Somerset,  in  ances..    This  letter  was  read  in  the 

which  office  he  lived  and  preached  private  religious  assemblies  of  his 

at  Shene,  in  Surrey.    On  the  com-  persecuted  countrymen,    to  their 

mencement  of  Somerset's  troubles  great  edification  and  benefit.     He 

he  devised  a  form  of  prayer  for  also  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  popish 

the  use  of  the  family,  which- is  priests,  wherein  he  made  an  impor- 

calledj  '<  A  humble  peticyon  to  tant  distinction  between  the  Lord's 

the  Lord,  practysed  in  the  com-  Supper  and  the  popish  mass,  xle- 


mune  prayer  of  the  whole  famylye  nominating    the    latter    a 

at  Shene ;"  and  on  Somerset'i^  re-  idol, 

lease,  he  drew  up  a  form  of  He  remained  in  exile  till  the 
"  Thankesgevying  n)r  hys  Grace's  accession  of  Elizabeth,  when  he 
dely  veraunce."  These  and  4some  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
other  prayers  are  appended  to  a  proved  himself  a  most  faithful  and 
work,  entitled  **  A  spyrytuall  and  zealous  labourer  in  the  vineyard 
moost  precyouse  Pearle,"  by  of  Christ  Being  in  high  repute, 
Somerset.  he  was  soon  preferred  to'  several 
In  this  reign,  Mr.  Becon  was  benefices,  and  was  intended  for 
chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  the  one  of  the  chief  preferments  then 
University  of  Oxford,  where  he  vacant.  He  was  chosen  rector  of 
obtained  great  celebrity,  and  was  Buckland,  in  Hertfordshire,  but» 
made  a  blessing  ^nd  ornament  to  probably,  did  not  hold  it  long, 
his  college.  On  the  accession  of  He  was  preferred  to  a  prebend  in 
Queen  Mary,  he  was  apprehended  the  church  of  CaAterbury,  and 
and  committed  to  tne  Tower,  made  rector  of  St.'Dioni8  Back- 
where  he  remained  seven  months  church,  -  London.  This  last  he 
in  close  confinement ;  and  it  was  held,  with  little  interruption,  to  bis 
almost  miraculous  that  so  conspi-  death. 

cttous  a  reformer  escaped  the  fire ;  Mr.  Becon  was  uneeasing  in  his 

but,  while  many  of  his  brethren,  endeavours  to  promote  the-  great 

and  even  those  who  were  com-  work  of  reformation,  and  was  a|»«* 
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pointed  by  Archbishop  Parker  to  On  these  requests  being  presented 
the  office  of  visitor  of  the  hospital  to  the  ConTocation,  much  warm 
of  Eastbridge.      The  commission    disputation  asose  among  the  yene- 


required  the  visitors  to  examine 
the  lives  and -doctrines  of  the  mas* 
ter,  and  of  all  other  persons ;  to 
punish  and  coirect  the  culpable, 
to  examine  their  foundations,  ordi* 
nations  y  charities,  statutes,  ac- 
counts, registers,  and  other  things 
belonging  to  the  institution,  and 
to  certify  his  Orace  of  their  visi- 
tation. 

Our  divine  sate  in  the  famous 


rable  members.  The  one  party 
jsealpusly  protested  against  them, 
and  warmly  opposed  every  devi- 
ation from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  every  other  proposed 
improvement;  and  these  ultimately 
prevailed.  At  the  dose  of  this 
debate,  when  the  votes  of  the 
house  decided  the  question,  there 
were  thirt^'Jive  persons,  who,  with 
their  proxies,  made^/^/ih^Wvoices 


Convocation  in   1502,  and    sub-  against  the  offered  amendments; 

scribed   the   thirty-nine   Articles,  and  forty^kree,  who,  with   their 

He  took  an  active  part  tn  all  the  proxies,  made  Jifty-ei^ht  voices  in 

transactions  of  that  venerable  as-  ' 


genibly,  and  united  with  many 
learned  divines  in  presenting  to 
the  house  their  requests  for  a 
purer  reformation.-  During  the 
discussions  of  the  synod,  another 
important  paper  was  introduced, 
which  recommended,  that  all  the 
Sundays  in  the  year,  and  the  prin- 
cipal feasts  of  Christ,  might  be 


favour  of  them,  only  one  less 
than  the  prevailing  party !  Mr. 
Becon  took  an  active  part  in  these 
discussions,  and  openly  declared 
bis  sentiments  in  support  of  the 
proposed  alterations.  On  the 
same  side  were  Lever^  Crowley, 
Pjillain,  and  Wyburn,  all  cele- 
brated reformers  and  puritans, 
with    several  dignitaries,    among 


kept  holy-days;  and  all  other  holy-    whom  was  Dean  Nowell,  Prolo- 
days  be  abrogated — ^That    in  all    cuter  of  the  Convocation. 


parish  churches  the  minister,  while 
reading  the  common  prayer,  might 
turn  his  face  towards  the  people, 
and  distinctly  read  divine  service 
where  all  the   people  assembled 


After  this  disappointment,  Mr. 
Becon  and  his  brethren  presented 
to  the  house  another  paper  of  re« 
quests,  containing  twenty-one  ar- 
ticles, at  considerable  length,  for 


might  hear  and  be  edified — ^That  promoting  a  better  order  in  ecc}&- 
in  administering  the  sacrament  of  siastical  matters,  a  specimen  of 
baptism,  the  ceremony  of  making    which  is  here  inserted. 


the  cross  in  the  child's  forehead 
might  be  omitted,  as  tending  to 
superstition — ^That  as  divers  com- 
municants were  not  able  to  kneel 
at  the  Lord's  Supper,  through  age, 
sickness,    and    other   infirmities. 


That  a  catechism  might  be  set 
forth  in  Latin,  for  instructing  the 
youth  in  the  universities  and  gram- 
mar-schools— ^That  certain  articles, 
containing  the  principal  grounds  of 
the   Christian   religion,  might  be 


and  some  also  supetstitiously  both  published,  to  determine  the  truth  of 

kneel  and    knock,    the  order  of  things  in  controversy,  and  to  show 

kneeling  might  be  left  to  the  dis-  what  errors  were  chiefly    to    be 

cretion  of  the  ordinary  within  hi»  rejected — ^That  there  might  be  no 

jurisdiction — That    it    might    be  private  baptism  administered,  ex- 


sufficient  for  the  minister,  in  time 
of  divine  service,  and  ministering 
the  sacraments,  to  use  a  surplice ; 
that  no  minister  might  say  service 
or  minister  the  sacraments,  but  in 
a  comely  garment;  and  that  the 
use  of  organs  might  be  removed. 


cept  by  ministers — That,  in  public 
baptism,  the  father  of  the  infant, 
if  possibls,  might  be  present;  that 
he,  with  the  godfathers  and  the 
godmothers,  might  openly  profess 
and  recite  the  articles  of  faith  con- 
tained in  <'the  Creed;"  that  the 

3n  a 
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Infant  laight  b^  baptized  in  that    bQur.    I  h^vo,  therefore,  in  *thui 


faith,  and  received  into  the  church 
of  Christ;  and  that  they  night 
not  answer  in  the  infant's  name  to 
such  questions  as  had  fornoLerly 
been  required  of  them.  .  That  it 
miffht  be  added  to  the  confession 
before  the  communion,  that  the 
communicants  renounced  and  de«* 
tested  the  idojatrpus  piass. 

These  improvQwe^ta  were  sub- 
scribed and  recoB[imended  by  sis^-* 
four  meipbers;  but  they  were 
no  more  successful. in  this  than  in 
their  former  attempt;  and,  seeing 
the  dominant  party  were  opposed 
to  all  relaxation,  and  hostue  to 
every  ecclesiastical  improvement, 
these  proposals  were  rejected. 

As  an  author^  Mr,  Becon  was 
undoubtedly  pne  of  the  most  cele« 
brated  in  his  time  s  and  it  is  said, 
by  UQ  mean  authority,  that  he 
laboured^  by  his  writings  more 
abundantly  in  forwarding  the  xfi- 
formation,  than  any  of  his  cotem- 
poxaries.  Some  of  his  publica- 
tiona  came  out  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry,  among  which  we  find  his 
'*  Newes  out  of  Heauen,both  plea- 
aaiint  and  joy  full,  lately  set  forth 
to  the  great  Consolacion  an4  Com* 
forte  of  all  Christen  Men,"  oct. 
1641.  He  published  *'  A  Path- 
.  way  to  Praier,  full  of  much  godly 
frute  and  Christen  Knowledge,' 
duo.  1542.  T^e  dedication  b  ad- 
dressed "  To  the  rygbt  honorable 
and  vertuous  Lady  Anne  Grey ;" 
in  which  the  author  says,  "  I  was 


treatise,  declared  what  prayer  is, 
wherefore  it  serveth,  and  to  what 
end  we  should .  use  it.  I  have 
also  declared  of  what  virtue  and 
strength  true  Christian  prayer  is, 
and  bow  we  should  prepare  our- 
selves to  prayer,  that  we  may 
pray  aright  and  acc<^ding  to 
God's  pleasure," 

He  was  author  6f  **  A  P<^tacioa^ 
or  Drinkynge,  for  this  hole  time  of 
Lent,  very  comfortable  foK  all 
Penitent  Synners,"  duo*  1M2. 
This,  as  well  as  the  foimer  article, 
was  re-printed  the  year  following 
in  octavo,  with  the  title  a*  little 
altered.  It  is  a  dialogue  between 
Philemaur  Theophyle,  Eusebiua^ 
and  Christopher,  and  dedicated 
"To  the  Ryght  Honorable  Syr 
Thomas  Neuel,  Knyght"  He 
published  **  David's  Harpe,  ful 
of  moost  delectable  Arittony* 
qewely  strynged  and  set  in  tune," 
Oct.  1543,  which  he  dedicated, 
<'To  thp  Ryght  Honorable  »8yr 
George  Broke,  Cord  Cobham.'' 

Mr»  Becon  was  author  of  a 
work,  entitled  **  The  true  Defence 
of  Peace,  wherein  is  dec^edde 
the  cause  of  all  Warres  now  a 
dayes,  and .  how  they  may  be 
pacified,"  oct.  1549.  This  work 
abounds  with  good  counsel  aad 
pious  admonition,  well  worthy  ef 
all  orders  and  degrees  of  meA, 
in  all  times  of  peace  or  war.  The 
author  forcibly  states  the  true 
cause    of    war,   pestilence,   and 


the  gladder  to  take  this  work  in  fiMnine  to  be  men'e  despising  the 

Jiand,  because  no  man  hath  as  yet  Gospel  of  Chsist,  and  living  m 

perfectly  entreated  of  this  matter,  wickedness ;     then    recommeftda 

neither  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  nor  that  if  they  would  ei\joy  peaoA 

English  tongue,  that  ever  1  could  and  prosperity)  they  must  forsake 

see.    If  there  be  ever  so  many  their  evil  ways,  and  serve  God 

E layers  prepared  for  mea,  if  Aey  according  to  his  holy  word.    '^  By 

now  not  the  use  of  them,  nor  thys  meafts  shall  God  Ueaie  oare 

wherefore  they  serve,  nor  yet  after  countrey  with  peace,  encieate  it 

what  manner  they  should  be  exer-  with  thaboundance  of  all  thgngea, 

ciaed,  what  profit  do  thc^  receive  and  make  it  fiorvahe." 

from  them  ?    It  is  an  easy  thing  to  He  waa  a  decided  enemy  to 

prav ;  but  to  pray  aright,  andrac-  profaiienees,  so  Gommo»  in  those 

Qord^qg  to  the  will  of  God,  is  a  tinier;  antd  he  direeled  bia  hsme^ 

thing  of  great  diflSculty  and  k*  ficeo4€iffofjb|.teiieoWiMth«(p«DpJe 
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from  their  sins.     To  reform  the  Mr.    Becon    published      "  The 

prevailiDi^.  vices,    he    published  Physicke  of  the  Soule,  wherein 

several  pieces,,  one  of  which  was  thou  shalt  finde  many  Godly  £m- 

against  taking  the   name  of  th€  plastures  and  comfortable  Salves 

Mrd  in  vain,  entitled,  "  An  In*  agaynst  al  spiritual  Diseases,  very 

uective  agenst  the  moste  wicked  necessary  to  be  red  of  the  true 

and  detestable  vice  of  Swearing,^  Christians  in  these  last  and  perilous 

oet.  1543.     To    this  work,  with  Dayes,"  oct.  1549.     Also  <<The 

those  before  enumerated,  is  pre-  Flower  of    Godly  Praiers,  very 

fixed  Theodore  Basil,  the  name  necessary  to  be  used  of  allfaith- 

which    Mr*   Becon    assumed    to  full    Christians    of   all    estates," 

conceal  himself  in  those  dangerous  duo.  1549,    At  this  period,  the 

times^     He  had  two  sons,  Theo-  celebrated  John  Day  obtained  a 

dore  and-  Basil ;   but  whether  he  license  from  the  king,  for  printing 

adopted   their  names,    or  named  and    re-printing    all    the    books 

them  from  tha^  which  he  had  as-  of  Bishop  Poynet   and   Thomas 

aumed,-  may   not   now  be  easily  Becon  ;  so  that  such  books  were 

ascertained,  but  the  latter  seems  not  any  way  repugnant   to   the 

most  likely*  Holy  Scriptures,  or  to  the  pro- 

To  reform  the  prevailing  incon-  ceedings  in  religion,  or  to  the  laws 

tiaence,  and  to  promote  *'  Christian  of  the  realm, 

ehastacy/'  he  published,  in  duo«  Mr/  Becon  published  ''  A  Siup^ 

deeimo,    '*  An  Inuective  against  plication  to  God  for  the  Restora- 

WJioredom,  and  all  other  Abome-  tion  of  his  Word ;''  in  which  he 

nacions  of  Yncleanesse :  a  worke  openly    e^rposed     the    prevailing 

moste  necessarye  for  this  present  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  saying, 

tyme."    Thoaffh  without  oate,  it  **  Jesus  Christ  refused  to  meddle 

seems  to  have  been  printed  at  this  with  temporal  or  worldly  matters, 

early  period.    To  accomplish  the  ad  the  history  of  dividing  the  in- 

aame  object,  he  wrote  a  preface  to  herttance  between  the  two  brethren 

**  Xhe  Christen  state    of   Matri-  declares.     He  willed  his  disciples 

mony,^  translated  from  the  High  to  refuse  all  worldly  domrnion  and 

Dutch^  by  Milea  Coverdale ;    in  temporal  rule.    When  they  strove 

which  he  states/  with  much  force  who  should   be  greatest,    Christ 

of  troth,  the  advantages  of  matri-  said  to  tiiem,  '  The  princes  of  the 

Boay,  and  bewails  the  abuses  of  Gentiles  exercise   dominion  over 

celibacy.    By  matrimony  *'  vertue  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exer- 

la  may  stay  ned,  vice  is  eschewed,  eise  authority  upon  them ;  but  it 

booses  are  replenished,  cities  are  shall  not  be  so  among  you.'  Christ 

inhabited,  the  gronnd  is   tylled,  sent  not  his  disciples  to  be  lords 

kyngedomes    floryshe,    the    pub-  of  the  council,  lords  of  the  parlia- 

licque  weale  is  defended,  honest  ment,  lord  presidents,  lord  chan- 

order  kepte,  Chrtsteadome  is  en-  cellors,  lord  bishops,  lord  suffira- 

larged,    and   the    glory  of   God  gans,  lord  deans ;  but  to  be  mini- 

highly  avaooced."  sters  and  dispensers  of  the  mysteries 

.   His  name  is  prefixed  to  **  The  of  God,  to  be  preachers  of  the 

Gi>Men  Boke  of  Cbrisleii  Matri-  Gospel,  to    be  labourers  in  the 

noaye,"  oct  1642;  butt^  work,  Lorcrs  harvest.     But  these  things, 

other  respects,  is  the  same  as  O  Lord,  have  they  all  forgotten* 


the  article  last  mentioned.    The  These  ambitious  antichrists  are  so 

book  was  published    under   this  drowned  in  vain  glory,  and  in  the 

title,  to  WMcb  the  printer  prefixed  desire  of  filthy  lucre  and  worldly 

bin  name,  with  a  view  to  promote  promotion,  that  they  neither  re- 

the  sale  of  the  work.  gard  God,  nor  the  higher  powers  r 

In  the  leign  of  king  Edward,  neither '  esteem  they  their  office. 
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nor  any  one  point  of  godliness  and  Sycke  Man's  Salve/  wherein  the 
honesty,  nor  think  of  the  day  of  faithfn II  Christians  may  learne  both 
judgment,  nor  yet  remember  theni-  how  to  behave  themselves  pa- 
selves  to  be  mortal.  Their  whole  cientlv  and  thankfully* in  the  tyme 
study  in  the  time  of  this  Lucifer-  of  sicknesse,  and  also  vertudusly 


like  pride,  is  nothing  else  but  to 
suppress  thy  holy  truth,  and  to  set 
up  their  antichristian  kingdom,  that 
they  as  gods  may  sit  alone  upon 
the  consciences  of  men/' 

In  defence  of  the  Gospel  against 
the  Catholics,  Mr.  Becon  per- 
formed a  most  important  service 
to  the  church  of  God ;  and  having 
been  instrumental  in  enlightening 
the  minds  of  the  people,  so  as  to 
distinguish  the  truth  of  God  from 
the  errors  of  popery,  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  some  one  should  be 
employed  to  write  against  him: 
therefore  Richard  Smith,  reader 
of  divinity  at  Oxford,  who  had 
subscribed  to  the.  reformed  reli- 
gion, but  who  turned  about  and 


to  dispose  their  temporall  goods, 
and  finally  to  prepare  themselves 
gladly  and  godly  to  die,"  duo. 
1561.  His  portrait  is  prefixed  to 
this  work,  dated  1653 ;  when,  it  is 
said,  he  was  forty-one  years  of 
age.  This  work,  cototaining  about 
five  hundred  small  pages,  is  re- 
markably instructive  and  well 
written ,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Phileman,  Basebiiis,  Theo- 
philus,  Christopher,  and  Epaphro- 
ditus.  He  published  another  work, 
accompanied  with  his  portrait,  en- 
titled **  The  Reliques  of  Rome, 
contayning  all  such  matters  of 
religion  as  have  in  times  past  bene 
brought  into  the  church  of  the 
Pope  and    his    adherents,"  duo. 


became    a    zealous    advocate   of    1663. 

popery,  wrote  with  great  bitterness        In  the  following  year,  all  his 


against  his  publications,  as  he  had 
done  against  those  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer* 

Under  the  domination  of  popery, 
the  propagation  of  the  reformed 
doctrines  gave  great  offence  to 
those  in  power ;  and  Mr.  Becon's 
zeal  for  the  reformation,  as  dis- 
played in  his  numerous  writings, 
roused  their  indignation.  In  Uie 
reigns  of  Henry  and  Mary,  to 
conceal  himself  from  those  who 
watched  for  his  life,  he  assumed 
another  name,  as  already  noticed ; 
and  in  the  proclamations  of  these 
two  princes,  suppressing  the  publi- 
cations of  the  reformers,  he  is 
specified  by  that  name.  In  the 
latter  edict,  he  is  classed  with 
Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Hooper, 
Tindal,  Coverdale,  Cranmer,  and 
others,  whose  writings  are  com- 
manded to  be  for  ever  suppressed. 
Bishop  Ridley,  in  a  letter  to  his 
persecuted  brethren,  made  honour- 
able mention  of  him,  saying,  **  We 


pieces,  and  others  not  then  printed, 
were  collected  and  published  in 
three  volumes  folio,  entitled  '^The 
Workes  of  Thomas  Becon,"  Sec. 
The  preface  is  addressed  to  the 
venerable  prelates  of  the  realm, 
and  dated  *<from  the  cathedrall 
and  metropoliticall  churche  of 
Christe  in  Canterbury."  After  an 
interval  of  two  years,  he  published 
"  The  Goueraaunce  of  Vertue, 
teaching  all  faythful  Christians 
how  they  oughte  dayly  to  leade 
their  lyfe,  and  fruitfully  to  spend 
their  time  vnto  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  health  of  their  owne 
soules,"  oct.  1566.  From  the 
preface*  '<  to  the  right  honorable 
and  moste  vertuous  young  lady 
Jane  Semer,"  we  learn  that  tibe 
author  had  published  this  book, 
suppressing  his  name,  ''  aboute~ 
®igbt  yeares  paste,  euen  in  the 
bioudye  boysterous  burning  time." 
The  clergy  in  general  were  at 
this  period  in  a  state  of  most  de- 


long  to    hear  of  father    Crome,    plorable  ignorance ;  butMr.  Becon, 
Sandys,  Becan,  and  Rogers."  deeply  affected  with  their  situation, 

Mr.  Becon  was  author  of  '*  The    and  anxious  to  render  them  all  the 
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ia  these  oar  days,''  oct. 
IB   Che  preface    to  which 


assistance  in  his  power,  oablished 
»  book  principally  for  toeir  use, 
entitled  ^*  A  new  Postil»  con- 
teinyag  most  godly  and  learned 
sermons  upon  all  the  Sonday 
Gospells  that  be  redde  in  the 
church  thorowoutthe  yeare ;  lately 
set  foorth  ynto  the  great  profite  not 
onely  of  al  Curates  ana  Spiritual 
Ministers,  but  also  of  all  other 
godly     and     faythfuU    readers,'' 

3uar«  1666.  In  the  preface,  ad- 
ressed  **  To  his  faithfuU  felow 
labourers  in  the  Lordes  haruest,'' 
he  earnestly  exhorts  them  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  impor- 
tant duties.  To  this  Postil,  he 
added  two  prayers,  one  at  some 
length,  the  other  shorter,  either  of 
which  was  to  be  offered  to  God 
before  sermon,  according  to  the 
Minister's  discretion ;  also  a  third 
prayer,  to  be  repeated  after  ser> 
mon»  These  prayers  and  sermons 
were  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Mi- 
nisters who  were  not  able  to  com- 
pose prayers  and  sermons,  and  for 
the  further  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple in  sound  and  wholesome  doc- 
trine. This  is  styled  a  very  useful 
book,  containing  plain  and  honest 
sermons  upon  the  Gospels,  for  all 
the  Sundays  in  the  year. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  trans- 
lated and  published  the  wriUngs  of    *»»'*  erer^r  spiritual  MiflUta  should  attend 
,   «  K^  .        J.  .  ^  ^      ^    upon  his  own  cure,  and  not  be  distcacted 

sereral  foreign  divines.      One  of     ^^^  tjjg  ^m  of   diven  congregations. 

Anticfarist  cannot  away  with  this,  that  one 
man  ihoold  hare  only  one  benefice  r 
therefore,  he  dispenseth  with  hU  chaplains 
for  many.  How  can  one  man  be  m 
divers  placet  ?  Can  a  man  do  that  which 
ia  denied  to  angels?— to  be  In  diven 
places  at  once,  or  will  tbeycomnut  the 
chaige  of  them  to  othen,  and  hire  others 
to  satisfy  their  office?  If  antidirist^s 
chapl^ns  be  notable  to  serve  so  many 
cures,  as  they  are  indeed  not  able,  but 
place  othen  in  their  stead,  let  them 
resign  and  ffire  over  to  their  curates  and 
ministers  those  benefits  which  they  serve, 
and  they  themselves  serve  not,  that  they 
may  be  the  mora  able  to  do  their  doty." 


Sermon 
1670 ; 

we  are  informed,  that  the  Catholics 
*'  have  restrayned  all  the  laity 
throughout  Uhristendome  from 
readyng  the  Scriptures,  and  have 
forbydden  them  to  be  printed  in 
the  ulgare  tounges,  and  in  stede 
therof,  have  geven  them,  to  occupie 
their  braynes  withall,  fables  of 
Robin  Hood,  of  Gie  of  Warwick, 
of  Benis  of  Hampton,  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  of  the 
four  Sonnes  of  Amon,  filthy  tales 
of  Chaucer,  the  Court  of  Venus, 
most  horrible  and  blasphemous 
lyes  of  Saintes,  Legendes,  and  such 
lyke.'' 

It  seems  that  some  of  Mr. 
Becon's .  writings,  if  not  posthu- 
mous, were  re-published  after  hb 
death,  among  which  was  **  The 
Actes  of  Christe  and  of  Antichrist, 
concernyiig  bothe  their  Life  and 
Doctrine,  diligently  gathered,  and 
now  taken  out  of  his  Workes," 
duo.  1577.  An  extract  from  this 
work  wilt  show  the  author's  cor- 
rect views  of  the  pastoral  charac- 
ter:— 

<'  Christ  by  his  apostles  commands, 
that  every  congregation  should  have  its 
pastor,  to  feed  the  Christian  flock  with 
the  wholesome  food  of  Ood>  word :  so 


these,  in  octavo,  is  entitled  "  Anti- 
thesis, wherein  the  Word  of  God 
and  •  Man's  Inuentions  are  com- 
pared;" which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  that  in  his  works,  en- 
titled "  The  Diuersite  beteene 
God's  Worde  and  Manne's  Inuen- 
tion  :  wherein  thou  shalt  see  liuely 
described  and  plainely  set  forth, 
what  comfortable  and  heauenly 
Benefites  the  Word  of  God  bring* 
eth  Tato  US!  and  contrariwise, 
what  horrible  Plagues  and  most 
greaoQse  Pestilenoes  Men's  Tradi- 
c»ons  bring  to  Mche  as  receave 
and  beleve  them." 


it 


Mr.  Becon  was  author  of  a 
Pomander  of  Prayers,"    quar. 


He  published  the  translation  of  1678.  This  work  contains,  after 
a  sermon  by  Luther,  entitled  '<  A  a  prayer  for  the  ''  Queene's  Ma- 
7«ry  comfortable  and   necessary    iestie,"  another  for  the  "  Queene 
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and  all  the  States  of  the  Healme*" 
He  was  author  of  ''  The  Risiog 
of  the  Popidh  Mass;"  which  Was 
re*piibHshed  in  the  tiaie  of  Arch-^ 
bishop  Laud;  but,  on  the  com- 
plaint ef  a  popish  priest,  that  pre« 
late  commanded  it  to  be  suppressed, 
and  threatened  tn  prosecute  the 
printer.  The  pioas  Bishop  Park« 
hurst,  however,  published  verses 
in  commendation  of  Mr.  Becon 
and  his  excellent  writings. 

On  the  citation  of  the  London 
clergy  before  Archbishop  Parker 
in  the  year  1664,  our  divine  was 
convened,  but  he  refused  to  sub- 
scribe, and  was  immediately 
sequestered  and  deprived;  and, 
though  it  is  said  he  afterwards 
complied,  and  was  preferred,  it 
does  not  appear  what  preferment 
he  obtained.  He  is  classed  among 
those  learned  divines,  whom  the 
▼enerable  primate  recommended  to 

{ireach  before  '*  so  critical  and 
earned  a  Princess  as  Queen  Eli- 
zabeths'^  He  was  therefore  called 
to  preach  at  PauFs  Cross;  aqd 
such  was  his  €ame,  and  snch  his  fa- 
vour among  persons  of  distinction, 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  presented  a 
petition  to  Archbishop  Parker^ 
entreating  his  Grace  to  prevail 
tipon  him  to  preach  one  of  the 
sermons  at  the  Spittle  the  follow- 
ing Easter. 

Historians  are  divided  in  their 
opinion  concerning  the  time  of 
Mr.  Becon's  death;  and,  while 
Newcourt  informs  ns  that  he  died 
previous  to  September  26,  1667» 
Xupton,  whose  avtiiority  is  not 
leto  Worthy  of  credit,  says  he 
died  in  the  year  1570.  He  was  a 
divine  richly  furnished  with  the 
graces  of  piety  and  the  ornaments 
of  literature,  a  constant  preacher, 
a  great  sufferer  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  a  decided  enemy  to 
pluralities,  non-residerice,  and  all 
other  relics  of  popery,  being  a 
-zealous  advocate  of  a  purer  re- 
formation. He  was  of  a  peace- 
able spirit,  always  averse  to  the 
imposition  of  hnrnan  traditions  in 
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the  worship  of  God,  and  a  decided 
nonconformist  in  principle  and 
practice.  He  is  justly  denoni- 
bated  famous  for  his  gpreat  learn* 
ing,  his  frequent  preaching,  his 
excellent  writings,  and  multiplied 
sufferings.  He  was  public  orator 
and  proctor  in  the  university,  and 
an  active  leading  man  in  proiliot- 
ing  the  great  work  of  the  Reforr 
mation.  His  numerous  publica- 
tions were  intended  to  expose  th9 
errors  and  superstitions  of  popery, 
to  encourage  and  comfort  nis  fel- 
low Christians  under  persecution, 
and  to  promote  the  parity  and 
happiness  of  the  church  of  God. 
Be  wrote  against  the  superstitious 

Sractice  of  bowing  at  the  name  of 
esus,  as  did  several  other  learned 
puritans ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
articles  already  enumerated,  Mr. 
Becoa  is  said  to  have  been  author 
of  the  following  works  :-— 

1.  A  Banquit  of  Christ's  Birth* 
-^2.  A  Quadragesimal  Feast. — 3. 
A  Bundle,  or  Posey  of  Flowers.-— 
4.  Discipline  for  a  Christian  Sol- 
dier.-—6.   A   Short  Catechism^-^ 
6.  A  Christian's  New  Year's  Gift. 
-^7.  A  Jewel  of  Joy.— *«.  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  ReligioB* 
— 9.  A  Treatise  of  Faattng.— 10» 
The  Castle  of  €omfort.-^ll.  The 
Soul's  Solaee.-^12.  The  ToWer  of 
the  FaithfnL— 18.  The  Christiaa 
Knight.  — 14.    A     Dialogue    of 
Christ's    Nativity.— 15.   An   In* 
vective     against     Idolatry.-»ltt. 
An  Epistle  to  the- distressed  Ser* 
vants    of    God. -^17.    ConuBon 
Places  of  Seriptttre.-^18.  A  Com« 
parisoQ  betwixt  the  Lord's  Sapper 
and  the  Papal  Mass.^-**19.  Arti« 
oles   of  ReligioB   confirmed    by 
the  Fathefs.H-20.  The  monstvoiM 
Wages  of  the  Romish  Pripsta.-  ■■ 
21.  Chronicles  of  Christ.^88.  An 
Abridgment  of  tie  New  Toelai 
ment.^— dS.  Qoest96fls;0rther]]olj 
Scripture.— S4.  Triumph  of  GmPa 
Word.— 25.  The  Praise  of  Death. 
^29.  A  DispnlatieB  ef  tibe  Lofd's 
Supper. 

2Wvy.  B.  B, 
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ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  *c 


ON  THE  PERSONAL  REION  OF 
CHRIST. 

No.  L 

A  general  Outline  0/  the  tnodem 
.  Hjfpotheiii, 

The  modem  advocates  W  the  per- 
«oaal  reiga  of  Christ  00  earth  for 
a  thousaad  yearH,  believe  aod 
maintain,  that  in  no  distant  period, 
the  whole  race  of  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  faithfal  and  the  friend 
of  Ood,  will  be  gathered  out  of 
all  nations,  and  conducted  to  ihe 
possession  of  the  land  of  tlieir 
forefathers;  that  they  will  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  in  more 
than  pristine  glory,  and  restore 
iheir  ancient  worship  with  some 
exceptions,  which  wnl  darkly  in- 
timate, that  Messiah  has  appeared 
to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself;  and  some  suppose,  that 
Jesus  will  then  come  in  his  logos 
state,  and  with  the  splendour  of 
the  Shekinah,  take  possession  of 
the  temple.  In  support  of  this 
part  of  their  hypothesis,  they  argue 
from  the  predilection  of  the  Jews 
in  favour  of  their  ancient  land ; 
their  miraculous  preservation  by 
the  providence  of  Ood  for  so 
many  ages;  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant in  which  God  promised  to 
him  and  his  seed  by  a  ^rant  which 
cannot  be  made  void,  a  greater 
Compass  of  land,  and  for  a  longer 
period  than  either  of  them  have 
yet  realized;  the  unequivocal  de- 
clarations of  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, apostles  and  evangelists, 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  himself;  and 
from  the  design  of  the  Governor 
of  the  world.  They  moreover 
penetrate  so  far  into  this  mystery, 
that  they  tell  us  by  what  means 
and  in  what  manner  they  will  be 
gathered  ;  their  place  ^f  ren- 
dezvous, and  what  will  happen  to 
them  there;  the  route  they  will 
take;  the  disposition  with  which 
they  will  prosecute  their  march; 
N.S.  No.33. 


where  miracles  as  great  or  greater 
than  those  which  were  wrought  at 
their  emancipation  from  Egypt 
will  attend  them,  and  securely 
conduct  them  to  the  land  *of 
Canaan,  .where  JudaJi  and  Israel 
will  form  one  nation  under  one 
King. 

Among  the  numerous  obstacles 
to  the  return,  settlement,  and  oa* 
tionai  glory  of  the  Jews,  the  pro^ 
digious  power  of  the  Turks,  the 
deteraiined  enemies  of  the  Jews^ 
as  well  as  the  Chrbtians,  occupies 
a  prominent  place.  They  have 
possessions  in  the  finest  parts  of 
Europe,  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
many  of  the  countries  of  which  we 
read  in  Scripture,  together  with  all 
that  land  which  God  promised  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed.  Hence, 
it  should  seem  that  the  Turks 
must  have  their  power  w^eakened 
before  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and 
ultimately  be  deprived  of  all  their 
dominions.  Our  prophets  accord- 
ingly see  through  the  vista  of 
prophecy  that  that  empire  is  des- 
tined to  eztermioation.  Soon  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews,  the  Eastern 
nations  united  under  one  head^ 
and  infiycnced  by  an  avaricioi^ 
desire  to  possess  the  immense 
wealth  taken  by  the  Jews  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  like  a  cloud 
will  cover  the  land,  and  go  up  in 
one  prodigious  army«  called  Go^ 
and  Magog.  By  this  confedera- 
tion of  Russians,  Tartars,  and 
Turks,  Persians  a«d  Ethiopians, 
Lybians  and  Arabians,  the  Jews 
will  be  involved  in  trouble  to 
punicih  them  for  their  former  sins. 
But  the  interposition  of  the  God 
of  Abraham  will  inevitably  involve 
their  enemies  in  destruction,  and  by 
plagues,  famine,  fire,  and  sword 
will  cut  them  off  upon  the  open 
field,  and  with  their  furniture  serve 
the  Jews  with  fuel  for  seven  years. 

The  destruction   of   Gog   and 
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Magog,  by  this  extraordinary  in-  will  come  upon  the  seed  of  Abra- 

terposition    of    proyideoce,    will  ham,  for  some  great  national  crime 

strike  the  surrounding  nations  with  of   which    they  will    have    been 

awe,  who  will  allow  the  Jews  to  guilty,  and  to  which  they  will  be 

dwell  in  peace  and  realize  great  given  up  for  their  continued  rc- 

f prosperity.      Not  6nly  will  they  jection  of  Messiah,  to  hasten  the 

et  them  alone,  but  confer  on  them  ruin  of  the   infidel   nations,  and 

their  favours,  and  assist  them  in  prepare    the   way    of   the    Lord, 

their   designs,   for  they  say,  the  Like  a  storm  the  infidel  armies 

nations  shall  perish   that  decline  will  descend  upon  the  Jews,  death 

to  serve  them,  who  are  evidently  und  destmction  will  attend  their 

the  seed,  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  march,  and  having  laid  waste  th« 

"While  the  Jews,   however,  pro-  beautiful  country  of  Jndea,  they 

ceed  to  the    most  important  na-  will  lay  siege  to  the  holy  cHy  of 

tional  arrangements,  the  division  Jerusalem,  get  possession  of  the 

of  the  land,   the  erection  of  the  interior,  rifle  the   houses,  ravish 

Xixtj  and  temple,  the  restoration  of  the  women,  and  utterly  destroy 

their  ancient  worship,  and  the  ad-  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  This 

justment  and  establishment  of  their  will  be  the  day  of  trouble,  such 

polity,  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  as  never  was  before,  such  as  never 

empire  will    undergo    a    mighty  will  be  again, 

change.     Though  papal    intole-  Then,  GentlemeA,  according  t6 

ranee  will  expire  wnen  the  Otto-  ^ese  modern  Seers,  who  appear  to 

man  empire  falls,  Christianity  will  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  wifPl 

be  DO  gainer,  for  the  Eastern  na-  be  displikyed  the  dgn  of  the  8oh 

;tions  weakened  as  they  will  be  by  of  Man  in  heaven  with  p6Wer  anA 

the  predicted  catastrophe, will  also  great  glory,  when  evdry  eye  shall 

be  easily  subdued  by  the  Western  see  him,  and  they  also  tnat  pier<ied 

nations,  and  the  old  Roman  em-  him,  and  all  kindreds  of  the  'eafth 

pire,  or  rather    Daniel's  colossal  shall  wail  because  of  him.    Then 

image    will    appear    in    all    its  will  the  Lord  himself  descend  froili 

grandeur.     Now,    the  principles  heaven  with   a   shout,   with   the 

of   infidelity    and    republicanism  voice  of  the  archangel,  and   thfe 

are  to  be  diffused  through  the  na-  trump  of  God.    Then  will  take 

tions,  and  the  reign  of  atheism  to  place  the  first  resurrectloki  of  Pa-  ^ 

succeed,    to  whose    iron  sceptre  triarchs  and  PropheCs,  Apostle 

protestants  and  papists  will  unit-  and  Evangelists,  Confessors,  'Re- 

edhy  bow.    And  thus  consolidated  formers  and  Martyrs.     Tbeti  the 

and  corrupted,  the  nations  of  the  living  righteous  will  be  ctiUtoged 

'East  and  of  the  West  will  form  in  a  moment,  in  the  tVrinkling  of 

Rome  infidel,  no  less  the  wonder  an  eye,  and  '  put  on  Ui^lr  immor- 

^of  the  world  than  Rome  pagan  or  talized  forms.    Then  they  who  are 

Rome  papal.  raised,  and  they  who  are  changed. 

The  Roman  Empire  thus  co'nso-  will  be  caught  up  together  to  meet 

lidatedy  enlarged,  and  infidelized,  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  to  be 

will  resolve  on  the  extermination  ever  with  the  Lord.     Then  will 

of  the  Jews.    Determined  to  main-  the  Lord  descend  with  theto  ten 

tain  and  extend  their  dominion  the  thousand  times  ten  thousand  bf  his 

Infidel    nations    will  .unite    their  saints,  to  execute  judgment  on  the 

forces  and  giye  their  power  again  Roman  Empire,  and  deliter  the 

to    die    Beast      They  will  then  distracted  Jews.    Then' will  Satan 

exemplify  the  awful  temerity  to  be  bound  with  a  great  chain,  by 

go  up  against  the  Jews,    deter-  the  hands  of  Jesus,  and  be  cast 

mined  to  destroy  them  with   an  in^  the  bottomless  abyss  for  a 

utter   destruction.     This    trouble  iMXI  ^)irs.    Then  will  the  JeWs 
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be  coDverted  to  Christ    Tbea  the  the  writings  and  sermons  of  the 

marriage    of   the  Lamb  and  the  advocates  of  the  personal  reign  of 

Jewish  Bride.     Then  will  Jesus  Christ ;   and  for  the  minuter  part 

set  up  his  millennial  kingdom  and  of  this  outline,  I  can  direct  your 

reign  on  the  earth  with  his  people  readers  to  my  authorities,  should 

a  1000  years.    Then  the  Apostles  it  be  deemed  necessary.   And  now 

will  have  twelve  thrones,  and  rule  would    not   one    think    that    the 

over  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  simple     portraiture    here    drawn 

while  to  the  righteous  will  be  as-  would  suffice  to  confound,  to  ap« 

signed   post9    of   honour    in    the  pal    every    man    of  intelligence, 

various  nations  of  the  earth.  much  more  the  spiritual  and  the  de- 

But,  Gentlemen,  would  you  be-  Tout    If  the  religious  world  would 

lieve  it,  this  paradise  is  to  be  inva-  look  this  fantastical  form  in  the 

ded!  Atthe  end  of  these  1000  years,  face,  could  they  fail  to  turn  away 

8atan  is  to  be  let  loose  to  deceive  with  holy  abhorrence  and  loath- 

the  nations,  and  his  enterprize  will  ing  disgust?    Lest«  however,  any 

be  so  successful,  that  he  will  in-  should  be  captivated  by  the  mere- 

duce  ipultitudes  to  make  war  with  tricious  ornaments  of  this  Jezebel, 

the  Lamb  himself,  to  encompass  I  shall  endeavour  in  my  next  to 

the  beloved  city  in  which  the  Sa-  expose  her  frightful  features    to 

viour  reigns.     But  torrents  of  £re  view,  in  despite  of  all  the  artificial 

and    brimstone   rained    from    the  decorations  with  which  her  infa- 

Lord  out  of  heaven,  will  destroy  tuated  lovers  have  concealed  them, 

this  apostate  faction  without  the  ddh  nnM. 

instrumentality  of  the  righteous.  .*^%****^*^ 

To  this  amazing  combination  of  REJOINDER   QP    MONS.   ROCHAT 

calamitous  circumsUnces,  will  sue-  '^O    THE    OBSERVATIONS    OP 

ceed     the     general    resurrection  T.  C.  H. 

of  the  dead,  the  appearance  of  CTotheHdiiarL) 

Christ  on  his  great  white  throne.  Gentlemen, — I   have  just    re- 

wKen.all  nations  shall  be  fathered  ceived  from  a  friend,  your  numbdr 

before  hiod,  to  be  judged   in  the  for  the  month  of  June,  containing 

body   according  to  their    works,  two   letters    respecting    my    cor- 

and  hear  their  awful  doom.    The  respondence  with  our  worthy  Dr. 

conflagration   of  our   globe,    the  Smith,  on  which  I  desire  to  offer 

creation  of  the  new  heavens  and  a  (ew  remarks.     Pardon  me  for 

the  new  earth,  and  the  endless  ages  addressing  you  in.  French,  but  the 

of  eternity  ensue,  respecting  which  present  state  of  Madame  Rochat's 

they  have  favoured  us  with  much  health  prevents  a  translation  into 

less  information  than  their  extra-  English ;  besides  I  doubt  not  but 

ordinary  insight  into  futurity  might  that  you  are  quite  familiar  with 

lead  .one  to  expect.  the  French  language. 

As  the  speculative  journey  of  I  shall  commence  by  observing 

our  prophetic  travellers  seems  to  that  my  personal  opinions  ought 

terminate,  at  least  for  the  present,  not  to  be  attributed  to  all  the  Dis- 

at  this  stage,  here  too  their  pursuer  senting  ministers  of  the  Cantons 

may  be  allowed  to  tarry,  and  re-  of  Yaud  and   Geneva.      Many, 

mark,  that  he  believes  his  narra-  indeed,  I  believe  the  greater  part 

tive  of  their  procedure  thus  far  of  them,  while  they  lay  down  as- 

will  be  acknowledged  a  faithful  surance  as  the  necessary  result  of 

epitome,  by  all  the  abettors  of  the  full  faith,  are  at  the  same  time  very 

personal  reign  of  Christ.     I  would  solicitous  in  maintaining  that  the 

say  too  that  the  accuracy  of  this .  two  should    be    carefully  distin- 

statement  in  general  will  be  ques-  guished.  .  Assurance  according  to 

tioned  by  none  conversant  with  them,  being  deduced  from  fajtb  by 

3o  2 
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8  process  of  reasoning,  thus:  ''The    this  want  of  accurate  distinction. 


Bible  declares  'that  he  who  be- 
Heveth  shall  certainly  be  saved ;' 
now  I  belieTe»  therefore  I  shall 
assuredly  be  saved.'-  My  own 
opinion  ts^  that  the  Bible  does  not 
present  the  g;osper  message  under 
one  sinffle  form  always  the  same, 
but  under  various  forms,  so  that, 
when  a  person  receires  into  his 
heart  the  gospel,  as  it  is  presented 
in  some  passages,  assurance  is, 
in  fact,  deduced  from  faith  in  a 
▼ery  clear  manner,  by  means  of 
the  syllogism  above  stated,  but 
Ibat  whea  the  Holy  Spirit  com- 
municates bis  saving  tnmience  by 
means  of  passases  of  another 
kind,  assurance   is  then  so   rnti- 


The  assurance  of  salvation,  and 
the  joy  of  salvation  are  two  things 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished. The  neglect  of  this  i» 
the  source  of  many  nnfounded 
objections.  The  autlior  is  also 
mistaken  if  he  supposes  me  to 
maintain  that  assurance  must,  of 
necessity,  be  found  wherever  there 
is  any  degree  of  true  faith.  What 
I  say  is,  that  assurance  is  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  a  fuU  and 
entire  faith.  There  is  a  difference 
between  having  faith  and  having 
faith  in  Its  fukiess.  Two  men 
equally  stnoere  may  believe;  the 
onefuUy^  the  oihei  only  to  a  certaim 
extend.     With  respect  to  the  case 


mately  connected  with  faith  that    related   in    Mark  ix.  17 — ^25,    if 


they  almost  form  one  and  the  same 
mental  act  or  sentiment.  I  ac- 
knowledge that,  even  in  that  case, 
they  are  essentially  distinguish- 
able»  for  the  troth  is,  that  thev 
succeed  each  other  with  so  much 
lapidity,  as  that  the  interval  which 
separates  them,  is  scarcely  per- 
ceived by  the  mind.  If  this  re- 
presentation be  erroneous,  the 
error  is  all  my  own,  it  is  not  the 
opinion  of  all  my  Dissenting 
brethren  in  Switzerland. 

The  writer  of  the  ftrst  letter 
says  of  as,  '*  These  good  men, 
whose  fiiith  has  been  so  severely 
tried»  and  have  yet  ibund  it  suf- 
ficient to  bear  them  up,  cannot  be 
supposed   to   be   exercised   with 


the  writer  of  the  letter  will  be 
pleased  to  examine  verses  22,  20, 
24,  especiaUy  the  words,  *'  If 
tkou  canst  do  any  thing"  he  will 
admit  that  the  faith  of  the  dis- 
tressed father  was  not  complete 
but  imperfect ;  yea,  waverin«r> 
though  nnoere.  This  case  does  not 
prove  that  doubt  may  exist  in  a 
taith  which  is  entire,  it  only  proves 
that  the  Lord  who  commands  us 
to  receive  those  who  are  weak  to 
faith,  receives  them  himself,  and 
that  faith ,  though  weak ,  if  it  springs  * 
from  the  heart,  is  precious  in  his 
sight,  and  will  never  be  confounded. 
Tite  grand  question  is.  What  is 
faith  when  it  exists  in  its  fulness  ? 
That  a  faith  still  accompanied  with 


doubts,"  &c.*  The  author  is  greatly    doubts  may  be  sineere,  an  evident 
mistaken  in  attributing  our  prin-    fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  pre- 


ciples  to  our  circumstances;  our 
principles  preceded  our  trials.  I 
may  even  say  further,  that  few 
persona  are  more  inclined  than  I 
am  to  dcuibts  and  to  fear ;  and  that 
therefore  neither  my  circumstances 
■or  my  disposition  have  been  the 
eause-of  that  full  persuasion  which 
.'I  entertain  of  assurance  being  in- 
separable from  full  faith.  The 
anthor  here  confounds  spiritual 
joy  with  assurance.  In  several 
£Bglish  books  I  have  met  with 


wtm 


•  Vide,  page  28SL 


cious  evidence  of  the  election  of 
the  person  who  possesses  it.  I 
am  so  far  from  denying,  that  I,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  acknowledge 
it.  But  because  a  person  has  a 
beginning,  a  certain  measure  of 
true  faith,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  he  possesses  faith  in 
its  fulness. 

1  admit  as  fully  as  the  author 
the  necessity  of  self-examination. 
Neither  lei  him  for  a  uMment  ima- 
gine that  I  rashly  assure  men  of 
their  safe  stale  without  probing 
them  to  the  heart.    I  am  so  (eiu-^ 
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ful  of  leaving  souls  under  an  illu-    euli  amd  ritre  tkmg  to  know  that  one 


sion,  that  when  I  am  led  into 
conversation  with  any  one  who 
professes  to  belong  to  Christ,  I 
consider  it  my  sacred  duty  to  em- 
ploy every  means  of  discerning 
whether  he  is  serious  and  sincere 
before  Gtod»  deeply  sensible  of  his 


knM  faith;  a  proposition  upon 
which  1  must  invite  the  serious  re* 
flections  of  all  whose  souls  are 
not  devoid  of  spiritual  sensibility. 
'**I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
faith ;  then  I  do  not  know,  if  I 
were  to  die  to-morrow  that  I  should 


misery,  urged  by  a  deep  sense  of    not  be  cast  into  everlasting  Are. 


his  need  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  fighting  the  good  fight.  I  re- 
gard it  as  criminal  unraithfulne^i 
in  a  Christian  to  spend  some  time, 
and  often  considerable  portions  of 
time  with  a  person  who  professes 
to  be  a  converted  person,  but 
whose  character  there  may  be 
reason  to  suspect,  without  endea- 


It  is  a  difficult  and  rare  thing  to 
rise  above  such  a  doubt,  since  it 
is  a  difficult  and  rare  thing  for  a 
person  to  know  that  he  has  faith." 
Where  then  is  the  peace  of  the 
children  of  God? 

Further,  this  doctrine  contributes 
not  a  little  to  make  men  contented 
with  a  vague  generality  in  religion, 


vouring   to  dispel  the  illusions  of    and  a  species  of  indolence  which  is 
his  heart;  but  abets  his  going  to    very  prejudicial  to  their  spiritual 


believe  that  he  la  in  a  safe  state, 
instead  of  employing  all  possible 
means  to  inspire  him  with  j  ust  alarm . 
I  often  sign  with  sorrow  for  the 


progress.  Resting  upon  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  to  know  that  he 
has  true  faith ;    and  that  very  few 


coming  of  that  time  when  the  chil-    can  be  sure  of  it ;  they  feel  no  un- 
drenof  God  shall  no  longer  contri-    easiness  in  being  quite  at  uncer- 


bute  to  lead  the  blind  into  the  pit  by 
a  culpable  silence,  and  by  keeping 
up  quite  worldly  intercourse  with 
them ;    a  course  which  tends  to 


tainty  on  this  matter,  and  in  leav- 
ing the  question  of  their  spiritual 
state  covered  with  obsurity ;  and 
far  from  being  urged  by  these  priir- 


cherish  deep  slumber  with  regard  ciples  to  search  their  hearts,  they 

to  spiritual  things,  and  to  make  are  turned  away  from  examining 

the  deluded  persons  think  either  themselves  whether  they  have  true 

that  their  state  is  good  enough,  or  faith  by  the  notion,  that  it  is  almost 

that  the  difference  between  them  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  certainty 


and  pious  persons  is  very  unimpor- 
tant. 

But  I  consider  it  as  a  great  sin 
against  the  word  of  God,  to  charge 
with  presumption  the  sinner  who 
from  his  inmost  -^oul,  believing 
himself  to  be  utterly  condemned, 
and  coming  to  Christ  as  his  only 


about  it. 

I(  appears  that  the  author  of 
the  second  letter  has  not  rightly 
understood  mine  ;  I  should  dread 
as  well  as  himself  to  represent 
faith  as  a  mere  assent  to  the  truth 
of  speculative  notions,  or  to  say 
to  an  unconverted  man  that  his 


refuge,  entertains  an  humble  but  sins  are  forgiven  him,  that  he  is 

firm  certainty  that  he  will  not  be  one  of  the  elect,  or  the  like.     I 

cast  out,  in  virtue  of  the  solemn  am  continually    more    convinced 

promise  which  the  Lord  of  truth  that  the  mischief  of  controversies 

has  made,  "  him  that  cometh  unto  lies  in  men  not  understanding  each 

me,  I  will  in  no  totie  ca$t  out,"  other,  so  that  I  am  less  and  less 

As  the  Bible  declares  that  he  disposed  to  controversial  discus- 

who  has  faith  shall  certainlv  be  sions.     But  as  the  author  of  the 

saved,  and  as  the  writer  of  the  first  letter  says,  that  I   have  very 

letters  seems  to  think  that  assu-  confused    ideas    of  faith,    he    is 

ranee  is  a  rare  enjoyment  and  dif-  thereby  engaged  to  communicate 

ficult  to  be  obtained,  he  thereby  to  me  the  light  which  he  thinks  I 

necessarily  holds  that  it  ii  a  diffi-  want.     \  come  forward  then  to 
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assure  him,  that  very  far  from  re- 
pelling instnictioa,  1  desire  it,  and 
ccHisequeotiy  I  beg  of  hkn  kindly 
to  giTe  me,  through  your  Maga- 
zine, a  concise  and  exact  definition 

of  SAVING  FAITH. 

I  do  not  ask  for  a  description 


[Septeinberi 

ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY 
SPIRIT. 

No.  II. 

{Cauctwied  frmn  p.  4ieS.) 

There   are   many  who   deceive 
themselves  by  resting  on  a  sys- 


but  a  definition  of  faith ;    But  I  tern  very  different  from  the  Gos- 

would    also    hint,     as    a    friend,  pel,    though  called  by  its  name, 

that  I  cannot  admit  such  a  de-  But  let  it   not   be  inferred  from 

linition,  as  I  have  found  in  one  this  that  the  Divine  word  is  ob- 

of  your  most  esteemed  authors,  scure,  or  that  it  is  an  uncertain 

namely,  that  faith  is  to  believe  that  means  of  obtaining  peace.    This 

Jesus  kas  the  will  and  the  power  to  fact  calls,  indeed,  for  solemn  cau- 

save   him    who  believes.     Tliis   is  tion    as    to   what  we  receive  or 

what  we  call,  in  logic,  reasoning  teach,  as  the  truth  of  God ;   it 
in  a  circle,  it  is  saying  that  faith  is 
to  believe  that  Jesus  saves  him 
who  believes;    to  which  the 


le- 


ought  to  impress  us  with  a  sense 
of  the  danger  of  resting  in  dis- 
torted or  partial  statements  of 
joinder  will  ever  recur,  *'  What  is  truth,  and  should  put  us  on  ous 
believing  V  guard  against  that  confident  spirit 

I  will  also  inform  him  that  if,  as  which  originates  in  ignorance, 
the  same  author  does  in  another  error,  and  pride.  But  let  us  not 
place;  he  were  to  answer  me,  disparage  the  divine  record.  There 
thAtlobeHeve  is  to  confidently  cast  is  a  light  and  an  energy  in  the 
one's  soul,  and  all  one's  eternal  in-  truth  of  God,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
terests  into  the  hands  of  Christ,  I  tinguished  from  the  systems  of 
•should  ask  him,  is  it  with  a  confi-    men.    *'  What  is  the  chaff  to  the 


idence   entire   or  not  entire?      I 
-think  he  would  no  more  than  my- 
self venture  to  say  that  faith  in 
Christ  -is  to  oast   one's  soul  on 


wheat?  saith  the  Lord."  His 
word  operates  like  **  a  fire  and  a 
hammer,"  Jer.  xxtii.  28,  20.  And 
in  proportion  as  the  evidence  or 


Jesus,  with  a  confidence  not  en-    demonstration  of  the  truth  itself 
tire:    en  the  other  band,  if  he    strikes  the  mind  as  an  exhibttioQ 


should  answer  that  it  is  with  perfect 
confidence,  I  would  ask  him  again 
•what  logical  difference  he  can  find 
between  perfect  confidence  and 
assurance. 


of  the  character  of  God,  of  the 
absolute  perfection  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  unfettered  free- 
ness  of  Divine  mercy  through 
Him,  is  the  consequent  peace  and 


What  is  saving  faith?     I  shall    joy  of  the  heart.    We  accordingly 


gladly  receive  whatever  informa- 
tion shall  appear  to  me  well 
founded  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  fervently  seek  for  light, 
•and  I  will  publicly  acknowledge 
whatever  truth  I  shall  find  sup- 
ported by  convincing  evidence ; 
but  I  asic  for  a  definition  plain, 
clear,  and  rigorously  exact. 

Without  knowing  the  author 
of  this  letter,  I  beg  him  to  accept 
'my  fraternal  regards,  &c. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
Gentlemen^  &c. 


find  that  the  first  Christians  were 
distinguished  by  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  and  by  the  possession 
of  sacred  peace  and  humble  joy. 
Acts  ii.  44.  viii.  39.  1  Thess.  i.  6. 
Rem.  V.  1,  2.  xiv.  17.  It  is  thus 
that  there  is  produced  in  the  heart 
fervent  gratitude  for  the  kindness^ 
and  profound  esteem  for  the  worth 
displayed  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
redemption  through  Christ. 

Now,  by  the  joint  influence  of 
these  active  principles,  the  spirit 
of  God  attracts  the  believer  to  tke 


C.  RoGHAT.    character  of  the  friend  of  sinners, 
MmtmgSt  Jwu  18>  1827.  a^d  brings  him  under  its  trans- 
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forming  power.  By  means  which  Cbristian  feels  that  the  appeal  of 
awaken  the  conscience,  which  in-  his  best  and  tri^d  friend  is  alto* 
fluence  the  natural  desire  of  hap-  gether  irresistible.  "  Has  the  Son 
pioess,  and  which  command  the  of  God,"  says  he,  "  suffered  such 
affections,  he  effects  a  moral  re-  things  for  me,  and  shall  I  not  arm 
▼ointion  in  the  soul.  And  these  myself  with  the  same  mind?''  1 
diffierent  means  he  employs  in  that  Pet.  ir.  1.  Shall  I  roll  that  as  a 
order  and  measure  which  best  suit  sweet  morsel  under  my  tongue, 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  in-  the  result  of  which  was  so  bitter 
dividaal.  and  the  special  services  to  him?  Can  I  ever  deem  that  to 
for  which  he  is  designed.  But  in  be  a  trifle  which  cost  him  so  dear? 
every  case,  the  subject  of  his  in-  **  The  spirit  of  grace  and  sup- 
fluence  is  made  to  feel  that  the  plication,  while  he  leads  him  to 
Gospel  respects  his  own  personal  the  mercy -seat  in  the  celestial 
character  and  destiny.  He  can->  temple,  directs  him  to  the  Lamb 
not  rest  in  vague  generalities,  hat  which  was  slain,  and  whose  blood 
dwells  on  the  truth,  'with  close  bath  been  sprinkled  on  that  hea- 
self-application.  The  relation  of  venly  throne,  and  looking  to  him 
Christ  to  every  believer  is  impres-  whom  his  sins  pierced,  he  mourns 
sively  tanght  him ;  and  in  propor-  because  of  them  with  heart-felt 
tion  to  his  apprehensions  of  the  contrition,"  Zech.  xii.  10.  Rev. 
intimate  nature  of  that  relation,  v  6 — 10.  At  the  throne  of  grace 
Is  the  depth  of  the  interest  he  be  feels  that  he  deserved  to  die, 
feels  in  htm.  When  his  "faith  and  the  spirit' of  self-righteous 
groweth  exceedingly,"  through  an  pride  is  there  levelled  to  the  dust, 
increasing  acquaintance  with  Its  While  convinced  that  by  no  ser- 
grand  object,  he  acquires  a  more  vices  of  his  own  coo  Id  he  ever  ex* 
vivid  perception  of  the  close  com-  piate  his  guilt,  he  acquiesces  in 
munion  of  believers  with  their  what  was  done  by  his  surety  for 
surety  in  his  death,  resurrection,  its  expiation.  And  he  sets  his 
and  glory.  And  while  he  dwells  seal  to  the  judgment  pronounced 
on  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  sacri-  by  his  representative,  when  he 
fice,  as  demonstrated  by  the  glory  justified  the  government  of  God, 
that  hath  followed,  he  is  lilled  and  reprobated  the  outrage  com- 
with  **  all  joy  and  peace  in  be-  mitted  on  it  by  the  rebellion  of 
lieviug,  and  abounds  in  hdpe  by  man.  Nor  is  this  a  cold  or  forced 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  acquiescence,  for  the  Redeemer  is 
Rotti.  XV.  13.  But  his  views  are  endeared  to  him,  instead  of  being 
Hot  oon fined  to  what  may  be  lowered  in  his  esteem,  because  he 
called  the  fegal  or  sacrificial  thus  vindicated  the  Divine  eha- 
bearings  of  the  cross.  His  con-  racter,  and  stamped  his  own  with 
ceptiuns  of  the  love  of  Christ  are  the  deepest  reprobation.  He  looks 
heightened  by  the  affecting  con-  on  his  apostasy  from  God,  as  com- 
sideration,  that  in  the  very' act  of  bining  all  that  is  hateful  and  de- 
making  atonement  by  his  suffer-  basing.  He  now  associates  it 
ings,  he  soHght  to  establish,  by  a  with  the  murder  of  the  Prince  of 
palpable  demonstration,   the  im-  Life,  and  feels  as  if  to  continue  in 


beseeching  cmtreaties  by  which  he  8hall  I  grieve  his  holy  and  be- 

calls  on  the  objects  of  bis  love  to  nignant  heart,  or  expose  myself  to 

abandon' sin  as  the  very  bane  of  the    frowns    of   such    goodness.'' 

happiness.     And   standing   as   it  ]k>rbid    it    gratitude.     Forbid    it 

were,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  every  feeling  of  esteem  and  vene- 
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ration.  Sin  is  not  only  perilous, 
it  is  making  void  the  agonies  of 
that  friend  who  breathed  out  for 
me  a  life  of  misery  and  woe, 
passing  comprehension."  Yes, 
even  while  he  most  exults  in  for* 
giving  mercy y  he  loathes  himself 
in  his  own  sight,  £zek.  xxxvi.  25. 
31.  Though  forgiven  of  his  Lord^ 
he  cannot  forgive  himself.  The 
heart  of  stone  is  removed,  and  a 
heart  of  flesh  is  given,  which  is 
easily  susceptible  of  the  most  deep 
impressions,  and  the  most  acute 
feelings,  Ezek.  xi.  19.  His  sor- 
row is  not  that  of  the  world 
**  which  worketh  death,"  nor  is 
his  joy  like  that  of  a  rebel,  who 
having  been  pardoned  his  rebel- 
lion, cares  nothing  for  the  honour 
of  his  gracious  prince,  or  the  sta- 
bility of  his  throne.  In  the  sub- 
ject of  heavenly  influence,  the 
mingled  emotions  of  penitential 
sorrow  and  exhilirating  delight 
are  harmoniously  blended.  His 
grief  and  his  joy  mutually  temper 
each  other,  and  thus  exert  a  most 
salutary  influence  on  the  whole  of 
his  character.  He  has  received 
**  the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind,"  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  enter  into 
the  precious  lessons  which  are 
taught  in  the  cross.  His  preju- 
dices are  removed,  the  eyes  of  his 
understanding  are  divinely  en- 
lightened, and  his  conscience  is 
rendered  acutely  sensible,  so  that 
in  the  light  of  his  heavenly 
teacher  he  discerns  the  spiritual 
glory  of  the  excellencies  which 
meet  in  the  character  of  his  Lord. 
The  spirit,  whose  office  it  is  to 
glorify  the  Saviour,  imparts  to 
him  that  spiritual  taste  by  which 
he  is  enabled  rightly  to  appre- 
ciate the  worth  of  those  high  at- 
tributes, and  those  lofty  moral 
principles,  which  beam  with  such 
transcendent  lustre  from  the  cross. 
To  the  rectitude  of  the  Divine 
government  he  cordially  bows.  In 
the  light  of  the  Divine  purity  he 
sees  his  own  utter  pollution,  and 
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his  absolute  dependance  on  that 
heavenly  grace  which  sanctifies 
the  soul.  And  by  the  influence 
of  these  holy  views  and  dispo- 
sitions, he  is  led  to  prize  the  sal- 
vation of  Christ  as  a  deliverance 
from  the  defilement  and  dominion 
of  sin  as  well  as  from  its  guilt. 

Such  are  the  views  and  feelings 
which  naturally  arise  from  a  jnst 
perception  of  the  love  wbteh  is 
revealed  in   the  cross  of  Christ 
All    the    high     moral    principles 
exhibited  on  Calvary,  many  and 
diversified  as  they  certainly  are, 
center  in  the  manifestetion  of  Di- 
vine love  knd  mercy.    And  how 
influential  is  the  appeal  which  is 
thus  made  to  the  affections,  when 
brought  hon^e  to  the  heart  by  the 
energy  of  the  Spirit     When  this 
unutterable  love  "  is  shed  abroad 
in  th«  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,** 
by  his  enlarging  our  conceptions 
of  its  grandeur  and  its  tenderness, 
and  giving  us  an  abundant  sense 
of  its  fulness  and  efiiciency,  we 
then  feast  upon  it  as  the  very  life 
of  the  immortol  mind,  Rom.  t.  5. 
And  when  the  aflfections  which 
had   before    been    habitually    di- 
rected to  the  vain  pursuits  of  this 
world,  are  turned  from  those  vani- 
ties  which   imprinted   their   own 
likeness  on  the  heart,  the  whole 
of  our  moral  powers  are  enlarged, 
we  find  our  enjoyment  in  dwelling 
on  the  absorbing  glory  of  "  the 
Sun    of  Righteousness,"  and   iii 
walking  in  the  light  of  that  bbly 
love  which  b^ams  from  the  hea- 
venly    mercy-seat.      God     com- 
mended  his  love  towards  us,  in 
that  while  we  were    yet  sinners 
and   enemies  Christ  died  for  us, 
Rom.  v.  6 — 10.    And  his  Spirit 
brings   every  subject  of  his    in- 
fluence to  view  himself  in  the  very 
light  in  which  God  viewed  him, 
when  he  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  gave  him  up  for  his  sake.    He 
in   a  particular   manner   exhibits 
the  divine  love  as  displayed  in  the 
incarnation^  sufferings,  and  death 
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of  Imaanuel.    And  how  impres-    coosoIiDgr  and  animating  hii  heart 
sive  the  spectacle  of  love  which     under    all    the    vicissitudes    and 


was  exhibited  in  the  humiliation 
of  him,  *'  who  beiug  in  the  form 
of  God,  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross,''  PhiK  ii.  9 — 8.  There  is  a 
glory  and  sublimity  in  this  alto- 
gether overwhelming.     Here  the 


Afflictions  of  life,  Phil.  iii.  Jo. 
2  Tim.  ii.  8.  1  Pet.  i.  21.  And 
while  dwelling  on  the  glory  of  his 
Lord,  as  ««  a  priest  upon  bis 
throne,"  in  the  celestial  sanctuary^ 
the  Christian  sees  in  it  the  con- 
HnuaiiaH  of  the  very  love  which 
governed  him  on  earth,  and  he  re- 


iave  of  God  has  a  tangible  cha-    joices  to  think,  that  <<  if  when  an 
racter,  and  comes  home  to  every    enemy  he  was  reconciled  to  God 


feeling  of  the  heart.  That  God  in 
human  nature  should  have  stooped 
so  low,  is  indeed  overpowering. 
It  far  surpasses  what  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  could  ever  have  con- 
ceived. And  yet  when  the  mind 
of  a  sinner  is  divinely  enlightened. 


by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much 
more  being  reconciled  he  shall  be 
saved  by  his  life,'*  Rom.  v.  10. 
He  feels  as  one  with  his  surety, 
and  as  "  dead  with  him,"  he  feels 
that  his  connexion  with  the  pre- 
sent world    is    for   ever  broken. 


it  appears  as  if  written  with  a  sun-  while  as  *'  risen  with  him  "  he  re- 
beam,  that  nothing  short  of  this  joices  in  the  participation  of  that 
astonishing  display  of  love  could    new  and  heavenly  life  to  which 


have  sufficed. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  "  strengthen  us  with  all 
might  in  the  inner  man,  that  Christ 
may  dwell  in  our  hearts  by  faith, 
—that  we  may  know  his  love, 
which  passeth  knowledge,  and  be 
filled  with  ail  the  fulness  of  God," 
Ephes.  iii.  16 — 19.  By  his  pow- 
erful agency,  the  highest  faculties 
of  the  soul  are  so  invigorated  as 
to  be  able  in  a  growing  measure 
to  comprehend  this  mighty  and 
overwhelming  subject.  He  thus 
calls  forth  the  affections  of  the 
heart  into  high  activity;  inspires 


his  exalted  head  has  been  raised. 
In  virtue  of  his  union  to  him,  as 
his  legal  representative,  he  already 
"  sits  with  him  in  the  heavenly 
places,"  and  the  conviction  of  this 
attracts  the  whole  of  his  moral 
nature  towards  him,  Ephes.  ii.  6, 6. 
He  admits  the  equity  of  the  sen- 
tence which  exacted  from  his 
surety  the  life  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  sin,  while  he  rejoices 
tliat  by  the  death  of  the  second 
Adam  the  curse  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  that  his  great  repre- 
sentative had  been  quickened  to 
a  nobler  life  than  was  lost  by  the 


them  with  celestial  fervour,  and  fall,    and  over  which  death  can 

gradually  purifies  them  from  every  never    have    power.      Jesus    his 

bare  admixture,  so  that  the  love  forerunner  has  gone  to  prepare  a 

of  God,    as    revealed   in   Christ,  place   for   him    in    the    heavenly 

ratifies    and    governs   the   whole  temple,  and  thither  he  follows  him 

•oul.  in  his  heart  and  affections.    The 

The  spirit  of  God,  in  testifying  spring  of  his  life  he  knows  to  be 

of  Christ,  bears  witness  in  a  very  within  the  veil ;  amid  all  his  perils 


particular  manner  to  the  glory 
which  hath  followed  his  sufferings,' 
iPet.  i.  11.  Actsiv.  31— 33.  He 
leads  the  subject  of  his  influence 
so  to  dwell  on  the  import  of  his 
resurrection,    as     experimentally 


he  rejoices  that  it  cannot  be  lost, 

since  it  "is  hid  with  Christ  in 

God;"  and  in  the  prospect  of  death 

he  may  triumph  in  the  animating 

thought,    that   the    stroke  which 

«     shall  separate  him  for  ever  from 

to  know  its  power  in  confirming    the  present  scene,  will  bring  him 

his  faith,    establishing    his  hope,    to  the  very  spring  and  seat  of  a 

spiritualising  his  affections,    and    blessed  immortality.     And  in  aa- 

ri •  S«  Wo.  33.  ■  8  P 
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ticipating  the  solemn  day  of  re-  gtant  intercourse  with  the  land  of 

tribution,  he  is  taught  to  rejoice,  his  better  nativity.     His  treasure 

'*  that  when  he  who  in  his  life  is    in    heaven,    and    thither    his 

shall  appear,   then  shall  he  ap-  thoughts    spontaneously    ascend, 

pear  with   him  in   glory.''     And  While  deeply  conscious  of  per- 

what  so  calculated  as  views  and  sonal  unworthiness,  he  exults  in 

prospects,  such  as  these,  to  attract  his  dignity  as  a  child  of  God,  and 

the  affections  from  earthly  things,  **  a  joint  heir  with  Christ,*'  of  the 

to  the  glorious  objects  which  are  celestial   inheritance;    and    while 

in   the  heavenly   kingdom  where  by  patient  continuance  in  well- 

the  Saviour  dwelleth  ?     Col.   iii.  doing,    he   seeks   for  glory,    ho- 

And  such  are  the  means  nour,  and  immortality,  Rom.  it.  7. 


employed  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.    he    acquires    a 

meeten  the  heirs  of  the  celestial  true   greatness   of  spirit,    and   a 

inheritance  for  their  exalted  por-  lofty  sublimity  of  aim  which  ele- 

.4tion.     When  the  glory  of  Christ  vate  him  above  all  the  low  and 

is  thua  identified  with  the  bliss  of  vain  pursuits  of  the  present  world, 

bis  redeemed,    and  his   gracious  and  meeten  him  for  his  exalted 

Spirit  enables  the  Christian  to  ap-  destiny,    1  John  iiL  1 — 3.    Phil* 

propriate  to  himself  the  privileges  iii.  7 — 14. 

(Which   belong   to    the  family  of       The  glory  to  which  the  Saviour 
(Srod,  the  effect  must  be  power-  hath  been  raised,  when  contem- 
/ully    sanctifying.      Hence    the  plated  in  the  light  of  his  spirit, 
spirit  of  inspiration  often  reminds  cannot  fail  deepTv  to  impress  and 
the  disciples  of  Christ  of  the  dig*  to  influence  the  heart.     It  is  not 
.nify  of  their  new  character,  and  mere    abstract    grandeur   that   is 
the  g^ndeur  of  their  privileges  then    seen,    but    grandeur    most 
.«^d  prospects,  as  citizens  of  **  the  powerfully  expressive  of  the  di« 
lieavenly  Jerusalem,"  in  order  to  vine  delignt  in  his  work  and  cha- 
excite  them  to  act  as  becometh  racter.    And  how  fitted  to  con- 
faints,  Ephes.  iv.  1-t^6.  Col.  i.  10.  vince  the  disciples  of  Christ  of  the 
2  Thess.  1. 11, 12.    Heb.  xiL  22-^  reality  and  strength  of  the  love  of 
.26.    Phil.  r.  27.    iii.  20,  21.     The  God  to  them,  is  the  heart-cheering 
.sense  of  honour,  and  the  desire  of  reflection,  that  the  work  rewarded 
^lory,  which,  through  the  corrup-  is  that  by  which  our  redemption 
.lion  ofthe  heart,  are  nofir  naturally  was  achieved,  that  the  character 
occupied  with  the  low  and  impure  in  which  Jehovah   delights    was 
.pbjects  of  worldly  ambition,  are  displayed  in  effecting  our  deliver- 
directed  by  heavenly  influence  to  ance,    and    that    the    constituent 
genuine  greatness.    The  Christian  principles  of  this  sacred  character 
•is  enabled  to  deny  himself  to  the  comprehend  the  exercise  of  love, 
false  glory  of  the  world,  and  to  mercy,    and    grace    towards    ic«, 
aspire  to  that  lofty  grandeur  which  passing    comprehension.     If  ba- 
springs  from  moral  excellence  of  cause  he  so  loved  us,  Jesus  is 
cnaracter.    And  being  spiritually  himself  loved  of  his  Father,  how 
enlightened,     the     character     of  great  the  love  of  the  Father  bim- 
..Christ  is  seen  to  be  the  supreme  .self  to  us.     Can  we  wonder  their, 
perfection  of  moral  worth,  so  that  that  the  Redeemer  should  with  a 
to  be   like  to  him  becomes  the  tone  of  high  and  benevolent  tri- 
great  object  of  ambition.    Heaven  umph,  exclaim,  "Therefore  doth 
is  endeared  to  him,  because  it  is  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay 
there  that  the  bright  effulgence  of  down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it 
his  glory  is  displayed.    He  feels  again,''  John  x.  17.     And  when 
^M  :a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  on  Jehorah  declares  that  in  effectiag 
earth,  and  he  maintains  a  con-  our  redemptum  the  Saviour  em- 
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bodied  the  brightest  display  of  the    by  enlargiDg  his  views  of  the  per- 
divine  character  itself,  can  we  fail    sonal    grandeur  and  oflScial   Qd« 
to  see  that  in  contemplating  the    ministration    of   his    Lord.     The 
character  of  Christ,  as  thus  ho-    truth  by  which  he  operates  in  the 
noured    in    the    celestial   temple,    heart  is  a  revelation  of  the  charac- 
we  are  brought  into  close  contact    ter  of  God,  and  gives  a  tangibly 
with   an    immortal    and    glorious    form  to  his  high  and  holy  atlri- 
principle  of  life  and  blessedness,    butes.     And  partaking  as  it  does 
because  it  is  singularly  adapted    of  the  infinity  of  Jehovah,  it  grows 
to  influence  and  govern  the  whole    upon  the  mind  as  the  faculties  of 
principles  of  our  moral   nature ;    the  Christian  are  expanded,  and 
and  we  partake  of  its  immortality    its  multiplied  and  extensive  bear- 
and  glory   when   it  becomes  the    ings  come  to  be  understood.    And 
sole  ground  of  our  confidence,  the    through  the  channel  of  faith  ad- 
spring  of  all  our  enjoyment,  and    vanciug  as  the  understanding  spi- 
toe    centre    of  attraction   to   our    ritually  enlightened  takes  in  more 
every  faculty  and  afiliction.     It  is    of  the  divine  record,  it  continues 
thus  that  the  Christian   becomes    to  influence  the  character,  for  th^ 
imbued  with  the  very  principles    Christian  grows  in   grace   as   he 
which  distinguished  the  Saviour,    grows  in   the   knowledge   of   the 
so  that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that    Saviour,   1  Pet  iii.  18.     As  the 
being  ''joined  to  the  Lord  he  is    gracious  Comforter,  the  spirit  of 
one  spirit,'*  as  well  as  one  in  law    Christ  gives  such  views   of   the 
with   him,    i  Cor.  vi.  17.     And    plenitude    of   heavenly    love,    of 
thus,  by  the  agency  of  the  great    the  exuberance   of  divine  grace, 
Sanctifier,  he  grows  in  mcetness    and  of  the  magnificent  prospects 
for  heaven,  where  there  shall  be    opened  in   the   Gospel,   that  the 
such  -a  communion  of  sentiment,    soul  is  raided  above  the  evils  of 
feeling,    and    affection,    between    time,  and  is  enabled  even  to  glory 
him  and  his  glorious  representa-    in  tribulation. 
live,  as  shall  produce  such  a  per-        In  the  midst  of  all  our  weakness, 
feet  evenness   of   character,   and    then,    there  is  reason   to   rejoice 
fulness  of  joy  in  everlasting  fel-    that  there  is  exhibited  a  ground 
lowship,  as  shall  consummate  his    of  confidence  fully  adequate  to 
bliss.     How  important  then  is  the    our  numerous  wants.     VVe  can  do 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit !    Much    "  all  things  through  Christ  who 
has  the  Saviour  done  for  his  peo-    strengtheneth  us,"  by  the  mighty 
pie,  but  much  also  he  has  to  do    influence  of  this  omnipotent  agent. 
tfi  them.     His  gracious  spirit  is    It  becomes  us  to  pray  with  thp 
given  to  dwell  in  the  heart  as  his    most  importunate  fervour  for  the 
temple,  and  to  hallow  the  whole    abundant  communication   of  this 
soul  unto  God.     He  is  the  source    mighty  influence.     We  ought  not 
of  all  spiritual  life.     By  his  in-    to  be  satisfied  with  occasionally 
fluence  the  sinner  is  at  first  made    looking  for  his  aid,  but  ought  to 
**  to  come  to  himself,"  to  feel  his    maintain   a  habitual   dependence 
guilt  and  his  wretchedness,  and  to    on   his  agency,  and  honour  hip 
return  to  God  by  faith  in  Christ    in   all   our  services.     And  when 
And  as  he  begins,  so  he  carries    conscious  of  much  remaining  re- 
forward  the  work  of  renovation  to    pugnance  to  divine  things,  and  of 
its  close.     He  gives  to  the  Chris-    the  workings  of  an  evil  bias  to** 
tian  strength  for  the  duties,  the    wards  earthly  pursuits,  is  it  not 
trials,    and    the   conflicts    of   his    at  once  our  duty  and  our  privilege 
course,  and  he  secures  to  him  the    to  commit  ourselves  to  one  who 
final  triumph.     He  "  perfects  that    is  able  and  ready  to  give  a  blessed 
which    is   lacking   in   his  faith/'    e^ciency    to   the    means    of   tUs 
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grace?  He  can  impart  a  spirit  of 
holy  superiority  to  the  things  of 
time,  can  give  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  of  celestial  objects, 
and  bring  into  a  state  of  full  sub- 
ordination all  those  earthly  affec- 
tions which  entwine  themselves 
around  our  hearts. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  be« 
tween  habitual  dependence  on  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  the  exercise  of 
our  faculties.  We  are  exhorted 
to  watch  while  we  pray,  Matt. 
xxvi.  41.  Tn  the  operations  of 
husbandry,  the  labour  of  man 
would  be  fruitless  without  the 
influences  of  the  sun,  but  do  we 
ever  suppose  that  there  is  on  this 
account  the  smallest  contrariety 
between  the  effects  of  sunshine  and 
the  diligence  of  the  husbandman  ? 
And  why  then  should  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  necessity  of  divine 
influence  to  produce  Christian 
fruits  supersedes  the  activity  of 
believers  in  Christ  f  All  Chris- 
tians will  acknowledge,  that  "  by 
the  grace  of  God  they  are  what 
they  are."  But  still  they  act  freely 
and  not  compulsively.  Influenced 
by  divine  illumination,  they  choose 
the  path  of  holiness,  and  strength- 
eiiea  by  divine  grace,  they  con- 
tinue to  walk  in  it  The  assurance 
that  "  God  worketh  in  them  both 
to  will  and  to  do,'*  instead  of 
lulling  them  into  a  state  of  dor- 
mancy, operates  as  a  stimulus 
and  an  encouragement  to  activity, 
Phil.  ii.  12, 13.  The  passions  and 
affections  of  our  nature  are  power- 
ful principles  of  action,  and  such 
are  the  bearings  of  the  facts  and 
truths  of  revelation,  that  the  whole 
of  these  active  powers  are  called 
into  exercise,  and  being  thus  di* 
lected,  they  exert  a  salutary  in- 
fluence in  forming  our  character. 

It  is  for  us  then  to.  seek  that 
divine  truth  may  not  merely  float 
in  the  head,  and  that  its  precious 
lessons  may  not  be  entertained 
as  opinions  only,  but  that  it  may 
take  possession  of  the  whole  heart, 
that  its  lessons  may  become  prin« 
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ciples  of  action,  and  mould  it  into 
its  likeness.  And  carefully  ought 
we  to  guard  against  the  error  of 
mistaking  the  pleasurable  emo- 
tions which  may  be  excited  by  a 
mere  theoretical  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ  delighting  the 
imagination,  for  those  spiritual 
emotions  which  are  the  means  of 
filling  the  heart  with  devout  and 
benevolent  affections,  of  subjuga- 
ting evil  passions,  and  of  rousing 
to  active  and  persevering  exertion 
in  the  divine  service.  Holiness  is 
the  grand  end  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit.  And  when  influenced  by 
his  grace,  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  character  will  be  found 
to  flonrish,  and  to  shed  their  fra- 
grant influences  around. 

Dundee,  D.  R. 


«««<«%%^«^« 


REVIVALS    OF    RELIGION    IN 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

No.  II. 

Means  which  appear  to  have  been 
blessed  in  promoting  this  Revieal, 

1 .  Seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
In  most,  if  not  all,  the  societies 
which  have  shared  in  this  work 
of  grace,  days  have  been  set  apart 
for  the  special  object  of  praying 
for  the  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
to  humble  and  sanctify  the  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  Christ,  and  to 
convert  sinners.  The  blessing  of 
God  on  such  seasons  has  been 
most  apparent,  where  Christians 
have  looked  forward  to  them  with 
interest,  and  made  them  a  subject 
of  prayer. 

2.  Confession  of  sin  in  churches. 
Wherever  churches  have  met, 
and,  with  evident  sincerity  of  hearty 
confessed  their  faults  ''one  to ano« 
ther,"  God  has  granted  them  a 
sweet  sense  of  his  forgiving  mercy, 
given  them  free  access  to  his  throne 
of  grace  i.)  praying  for  others,  and 
great  boldness  and  zeal  in  using 
means  for  their  salvation. 

8.  Church  discipline.  This  has 
tended  to  humble  churches^  and  to 
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alarm  the  impenttent.    Discipline,  Every  mask  has  been  torn  off  from 

judiciously  administered,  has  been  the   moralist   and    self-righteous, 

found  a  powerful  method  of  en-  The  deceitfulness  of  the  heart  has 

forcing  some  of  the  truths  of  the  been  exposed ;  and  the  sinner  has 

gospel.      Many  are  hardened  in  been  met  at  every  turn,  with  the 

unbelief  by  the  irregular  lives  of  naked  sword  of  the  spirit  pointed 

professors.    When  such  are  led  to  at  his  breast.      While  Christians 

repent  and  confess  their  sins,  or  have  prayed  with  more  faith  than 

are  excluded  from  the  church,  one  usual,  ministers  have  also  preached 

of  the  objections  is  removed,  with  with  more  faith  than  heretofore.* 

which  sinners  often   successfully     . 

ward  off  the  sword   of  the  spirit  •  u  j,  »  question  worthy  of  rery  .e- 

pomted  at  their  heart.  Hoot  consideration,  bow  fu  the  gospel  is 

4.  Visiting  from  house  to  bouse,  rendered  unfruitful  by  the  weakness  of 

This  has  been  done  extensively.  ^]}^  *»  t*»?^.  "^^"^  P««^  >V    ^X«  !*?« 

ThPse  viflitu  have  been  strictlv  re-  '"^  ^^^  "*  ***  "*^*  extensive  sigmfi- 

1  oese  visits  nave  oeen  strictly  re-  ^^j^^     ^^  ^^^^^  j,y  .^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

llglOUS.       livery    member   ot    the  ^muUm  on  the  whole  soul,  which  corre. 

family,  capable  of  receiving  in-  sponda  with  the  gtupei  mould,  with  the 

struction,  has  been  addressed,  and  ««'«^  *»<*  mq^nitudg  of  tpmtuul  obftcu, 

such    vbits    hare    -ually    beea  f^Xlr'tcrSr^'^^ZT  %u':'t^. 

Closed  with  prayer,  adapted  to  the  ness  of  faith  exposes  a  minUter  to  irioa- 

character  and  circumstances  of  the  merable  dangers.     He  is  in  danger  of 

different  members  of  the  family,  preaching  the  truth  so  coldly,  that  the  na« 

By  such  visits,  many  have  been  *"?l\?^"T\'VKf  >*^.^'VrH  ^^ 

/,           11             ij  L       J  J          J  oot  believe  it,  or  that  it  is  of  little  im* 

addressed  who  could  be  addressed  poriance.  If  he  is  eloquent,  he  is  in  dan- 
no  where  else,  and  who  were  thus  ger  of  being  more  solicitous  that  his 
brought  to   attend   on   the    usual  hearers  should  admire  his  talenU,  than 

means  of  grace;    cold  professors  J|»**  ^^ey should  adoi«  and  embrace  th« 

,          ,          ®         J          J     "^  haviour  of   the  world.     The   preachinff 

have  been  roused,  and  many  care-  ^f  men  of  the  most  brilliant  talents,  h^S 

less  sinners  awakened.  in  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  done  aa 

6.    Preaching    the    gospel,    its  little  towards  reforming  mankind,  as  the 

doctrines  and    precepts,    its  pro-  exhibitions  of  the  stage-actor.    He  who 

_.               ...        5    •          l:»u            *  has  strong  logical  powers,  and  little  faith, 

mises  and  threatenings,  with  great  j,  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  distorting  the  gospel,  by 

plainnesi  and  eamestue$$.     Every  dwelling  on  abstruse  points,  as  to  lead  tbe 

class    of   people  have   been   ad-  common  people  to  fly  from  it  as  tbey 

dressed  with  truths  adapted  to  their  j^^"***  ^''O"*.  «  «no"ter,  whose  unsightly 

.           .            ^.        L      "^u           u  but   mvstenous    powers  they  could    not 

character.— Churches   have   been  eomptchend.    The  minister  of  weak  faith 

reproved  in  the  most  pointed  man-  is  in  danger  of  attaching  an  undue  impor* 

ner,   for  their  lukewarmness,  their  tance  to  some  favourite  opinion,  which  he 

pride,   and   worldliness,   and   un-  deals  out  on  all  occaaions,   instead   of 

L   V  e      rw^i         L          1.      .    ..^^j   ^  adapting  the  moral  medicines  of  the  cos- 

belief     They  have  been  urged  as  p,,  ^^  ^g^  ^^^j^^,  ^-^^  ^^  ^hose  whom 

strongly    to  repent    and    humble  it  is  his  business  to  heal.   Such  a  spiritual 

themselves    before    God,     as    the  doctor,  however  learned,  and  however  ce- 

most     rebellious    sinners.       This  Icbrated  he  may  be,  resembles  the  quack, 

plain  and  faithful  application  of  :„''.vSoi^a:;fi;;";:s^TwUt; 

divine  truth  to  the  churches,  while  be  his  malady.     It  is  undoubtedly  impor- 

it  has  produced  great  searchings  taut  that  the  whole  strength  of  human  in- 

of  heart,  and  led  some  to  abandon  ^"fct  ^^oM  be  applied   to  particular 

ihAir  honpa  ha«  in  several  cases  ex-  •objccu  ;    but    this  should  be  done   by 

tneir  Dopes,  oas  in  several  cases  ex-  ^j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  preacher 

cited  greater  alarm  among  sinners  who  addresses  a  mixed   assembly,  and 

than  a  direct  address.     The  truths  whose  business   it  is  to   preach  Christ, 

of  God's  word   have   been  press-  warning  every  man,  and   teaching  everj 

ed  upon  sinners  without  respect  ""*"  '"  ""  '''•■;^°™!  ^^?.i  ^\  T^  P^f"^ 

OM    M|#vu    Bauuci9    Tvawiw   *    .^«|r     *  evcry  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.     Im- 

of  persons.     The  sinner  has  been  perfect  is  the  faith  of  the  best ;  and  it  be- 

foUowed  into  all  his  hiding  places,  comes  the  ministers  of  Christ,  above  all 
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They  bave  felt  the  importance  of  cold  or  cros«  elders  and  professors ; 
probing  the  disease  of  sin  to  the  but  it  is  cause  of  gratitude  that  the 
core.  They  have  appeared  to  number  of  such  has  been  small, 
throw  themselves  upon  the  altar,  7*  Meetings  of  inquiry  have 
resolving  to  preach  the  truth  of  been  greatly  blessed.  As  the 
6od»  if  they  were  driven  from  nature  of  these  meetings  is  gene- 
their  societies,  or  sacrificed  by  the  rally  understood,  and  as  the  man- 
rage  of  the  wicked.  This  preach-  ner  in  which  they  have  been  con- 
ing has,  as  might  be  expected,  ducted  in  this  revival,  has  been  in 
produced  much  commotion.  But  a  measure  described  in  the  pre- 
while  some  have,  with  unwonted  ceding  accounts,  it  is  unnecessary 
strength,  braced  themselves  against  to  say  more, 
the  truth,  and  hardened  their  8.  Avoiding  disputes  upon  minor 
hearts  till  their  case  may  be  hope-  points.  Care  has  been  taken 
less,  multitudes  slain  by  it  have  to  guard  Christians  against  all 
applied  to  the  **  blood  of  sprink-  sectarian  feelings,  la  some  in- 
line'*  for  relief,  and  have  found  joy  stances  injury  has  been  done; 
and  peace  in  believing.  but  we  believe  that  the  churches 

6.  Union  of  feeling  and  effort  generally  have  done  less  to  grieve 
in  churches  has  pronoted  this  re-  the  Spirit,  by  any  improper  con- 
vival.  Where  the  great  body  of  duct  in  this  respect,  than  is  com- 
the  church  has  come  up  to  the  mon  in  revivals.  Indeed  we  may 
help  of  the  Lord,  the  work  has  say,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  powerful ;  and  although  churches  of  different  names  have 
there  nave  been,  in  most  of  the  felt  and  manifested  more  solicitude 
churches,  some  who  have  stood  all  to  make  converts  than  proselytes, 
the  day  idle,  yet  a  larger  proper-  9.  Urging  awakened  sinners  to 
tion  have  manifested  a  deeper  in-  immediaie  repentance  and  recon- 
terest  in  the  work  than  in  former  ciliation  to  God.  No  excuse,  on 
revivals.  The  coldness  or  the  op-  account  of  human  depravity,  or 
position  of  professors,  has  been  human  dependence  and  divine 
found  far  more  injurious  than  the  agency,  has  been  allowed.  To  all 
opposition  of  others.  such  objections,  a  "  thus  saith  the 

This  union  in  contiguous  churches  Lord,''  has  been  the  reply.  Where 
has  strengthened  each  other  in  the  instruction  was  needed,  the  nature 
work.  When  sinners  have  been  and  reasonableness  of  these  duties 
offended  at  the  preaching  in  one  have  been  fully  pointed  out.  If 
place,  or  been  convicted  and  fled  the  impenitent  have  still  pleaded 
to  another  for  relief,  instead  of  any  excuse,  they  have  been  told 
being  countenanced  in  their  oppo-  that  the  controversy  was  between 
sition,  they  have  met  with  the  them  and  God,  and  with  him  they 
aame  faithful  treatment,  till  worried  must  settle  it.  The  effect  of  this 
with  the  stings  of  an  accusing  con-  mode  of  address,  generally,  has 
science,  they  have  submitted  them-  been,  that  conviction hasincreased, 
selves  to  God.  Some,  it  is  true,  until  the  sinner  has  surrendered 
have  fled  where  they  have  found  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  holy, 
an  opiate^  which  has  lulled  them  sovereign,  and  merciful  God** 
into  a  sleep,  from  which  they  may    .__—.__._ 

never  awake.  •  1^  I,  aomcwhst  sarpriring,  tlist  all  vlio 

Nothing  has  been  found  more  take  the  Bible  for  their  gov£s,  ebonld  not 

disheartening    to    minbters,    than  be  barmoiiioos  in  this  treatment  of  lin- 

^^^^^^^^___^^_____^__^_^^__  ners.    It  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt, 

■""^""'■■""■""^""'^~'""~"^"~"'"~^~'  that  the  Bible  ••  now  commands  all  men 

men  to  learch  llie  Scriptures  with  the  do-  ererj  where  to  repent ;"  and  that  Chriat 

cUity  of  children,  audio  praj  continually,  and  hu  apostlca  uiged  their  hearrxa  to 

*•  Lord  iacr^sae  our  faith.*'  Ryeat  ^  t^U^vc  |he  ^oapeL    Tru^h  ia 
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10.  The  visits  of  ministersy  pro-  celved  essential  assistance.  Afore 
fessorsy  and  others,  where  revivals  ministerial  labour*  which  was  so 
had  commenced,  have  had  a  much  needed,  has  thus  been  be« 
powerful  eifect  In  extending:  the  stowed,  than  one  man  could  have 
work.  -Ministersand  private  Chris-  performed.  The  opinion  of  some, 
tians   have  thus    been  refreshed.  - 

When  they  returned  home,  they  thf«or  four  yooag  men  who  hmre  recently 
nave  told  others,  and  exhorted  fiauhed  their  cotine  of  ttadv  at  the  theo. 
their  brethren  to  awake.  Sinners  t'lgical  semioaiy  at  Anbom,  Wealsofea- 
bave,  in  many  cases,  returned,  re-  ^^^  e8«ential  lerHte. 
i^i^i^^  ;«  ul..-.  ^,  j^»»i»  ««..  ^»  "wch  *>••  ^w*"*  ■sld,  at  hone  and 
joicmg  m   hope,  or  deeply  con-  .,,^^  reapecHmr  the  cha;aeter  and  pr^ 

victed.      Thus   the  holy   fire   has  oeedings  of  Mr.  Pioncy.  it  will  probably 

spread   and  biased  in  every   di-  be  expected  that  the  committee  will  m>t 

rection.  ^  ^^^^  respecttng  him.    We  tbiak  it  due 

11.  The  preaching  and  other  II^-Sh:^^*?:^^'-^^.?^^ 
labours  of  evangeliste  have  been  Chrittian  character,  since  he  made  a  pio- 
a  very  obvious  and  efficient  means  feMion  oi  religioo,  haa  been  ineproach- 
of  originating  and  carrying  forward  •'*'*•    ^^  ^•^  •  wl>f«ct  of  the  rrnnl  in 

the  work.*  Minbters  have  thus  re-  t^^'^'ZTlSi^Ti'^^^'^^ 

log  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Oale.    He  then  left 

the  study  of  the  law,  and  entered  upon  the 

tbe  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  only  in-  *^^^f  o^  divinity.    He  was  Itceaaed  by  the 

atmment  of  conviction,  convenion,  and  pmbytery  of  St  Lawrence,  and  is  now 

aanctification.    If  we  snbstitute  something  *  member  of  the  presbytery  of  Oneida. 

else  in  its  place,  we  hare  no  right  to  ex-  ^^  pofseases  a  discriminating  and  wtU 


pect  a  blessing.    Whatever  difficnities  our  l»luced  mind ;  hat  a  good  share  of  con* 

limited  inteHecU,  and  blind  hearU,  may  '>g«  «m1  deciaion:    possesses  naturally  a 

bave  rfspecting  human  agency  anH  depen-  f^^^  temper;  is  Iranic  and  magnaDimooa 

dence,  or  the  power  of  sinners  to  repent  ^^  !>'>*  deportment— «rdent  and  penevering 

and  believe,  surely  we  ought  to  confide  in  '^^  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 

the  wisdom  of  Him,  who  gave  to  man  his  oA<^  >    ezhibiU  as  much  discretion  and 

powers,    and   requires  an  entire   conse-  judgment,  as  those  who  may  think  him 

oration  of  them  to  his  service.    To  give  deficient  in  these  qualities  would  do,  did 

any  other  direction  to  sinners  respecting  they  possess  bis  aeal  and  activity ;   and, 

their  duty,  than  Ood  has  given,  is  to  be  on  the  wbole^  Is  as  Well  calcnhiled  to  be 

wise  above  what  is  written,  and  In  cflbct  extensively  Useful  in  promoting  revivals  of 

to  arraign  the  adorable  God  before  the  tri-  religion,  as  any  man  of  whom  we  have 

bunal  of  human  judgment,,  and  justify  the  u>y  knowledge.  To  say  that  he  never  errs, 

tinner  in  disobedience.    To  direct  sinners  is  more  than  can,  with  truth,  be  taid  of 

« to  wait,"  or  '<  to  keep  on/'  while  Impe*  my  man,  who  has  ever  done  much  to  pro- 

nitent.  Is,  in  fact,  to  give  them  the  moat  mote  the  tempoiU  or  spiritual  interetta  of 

dlthononrable  ideas  of  God  as  moral  go-  bis  fellow  men. 

vemor*  and  to  destroy  all  genuine  convic-  ^^^  confim  we  feel  no  great  respect  for 
tion.  If  such  sinners  are  converted,  these  Aoae  who  sit  down  in  ignoble  ease,  in 
notions  will  obscure  fbe  eye  of  their  faith ;  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  make  their 
and  unless  removed,  will  make  them  dwarlh  Mgs  remarks  npon  the  Imprudence  of 
in  religion.  It  would  be  well  for  thoae  who  those  who  *<  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of 
tell  a  convicted  sinner  **  to  wait,"  **  to  the  day."  Tbe  soldier,  who,  in  the  hour 
keep  on,"  «  you  are  in  a  good  way,"  ftc.  of  battle,  wbich  triea  men's  souls,  skulks 
to  atk  themselves  what  answer  tbey  will  away  into  some  secure  place,  and  there 
giye..ta.sncb  a  ymner  at  the  judgment,  employs  himself  in  watching  the  bold  and 
should  Ood  take  away  his  life  while  fol*  the  brave,  and  charging  them  with  want 
lowing  their  directions,  wh6  should  ask.  Of  wisdom  and  discretion,  deserves  to  be 
why  did  you  not  tell  me  to  do  that  which  condemned  for  his  cowardice,  instead  of 
would  have  tecured  toiy  salvation  ?  We  being  applauded  for  his  sagacity.  Wit- 
apprehend  that  Want  of  uniformity  on  thit  dom,  judgment,  and  discretion,  are  im. 
tubject,  arises  ttfim  te  erroneous  philo-  portent  virtues  in  the  soldiers  of  Christ ; 
topby  retpectiilg  tbe  human  mind,  rather  but  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  professed 
than  from  any  ohtcnrily  In  the  diredlont  minister  of  the  gospel  is  the  mpst  unwise 
given  In  the  word  ef  God.  and  imprudent,  who  dares  to  incur  the 
*  The  Ubouh  nf  the  Rev.  Mr.  Runey  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  expose 
bave  been  efi&lntntly  blessed  in  promoting  tbe  sonla  of  bit  fellow  men  to  eternal 
thit  revival.     Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Nub,  and  death,  by  his  unfiuth fulness. 
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that  there  ought  to  be  evangelists  13.  The  instructions  given  in 
in  the  church,  whose  .  principal  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes 
business  should  be  to  aid  settled  have  been  eminently  blessed.  A 
ministers  in  the  frequent  revivals  large  number  of  those  who  belong 
which  prevail  in  our  country,  is  to  our  Sabbath  schools  give  satis- 
strengthened  by  their  usefulness  factory  evidence  of  piety.  Super- 
in  this  revival.  Whether  provi-  intendents  and  teachers  have  in 
sion  should  be  made  for  their  sup-  many  cases  been  the  honoured 
port,  by  societies  formed  for  the  instruments  of  their  conversion, 
purpose,  or  whether  this  should  In  several  instances,  most  of  the 
be  left  to  the  liberality  of  churches  members  of  Bible  classes  have 
and  individuals  benefited  by  their  become  converts,  and  promise  to 
labours,  is  a  question  which  the  be  among  the  most  stable  and 
committee  feel  incompetent  to  de-  valuable  members  of  our  churches; 
cide.  The  future  providence  of  and  should  Bible  classes  and  Sab- 
God  may  throw  light  on  this  bath  schools  continue  to  multiplyp 
subject  as  they  have  done  a  few  years 

12.    United,  agonizing,   perse-    past,  we  may  hope  the  time  will 
vering  prayer.    This  has  evidently    soon  arrive,  when  most  of  the  rising 
been  one  of  the  principal  means,    generation   will  be   converted  in 
which  God  has  blessed,  in  origi.    youth,  and  that  the  violent  ''stirs" 
Dating  and  extending  this  work  of   now  raised  against  revivals  will 
grace.     The    promises    of   God,    cease  for  want  of  materials, 
made  to  prayer,  have  been  fre- 
quently presented;  and  Christians, 
encouraged    by    these    promises, 
have  wrestled  with  the  God  of 
Jacob,  in  public  prayer-meetings, 
and  in  the  family,  and  the  closet. 
Prayer-meetings  have  been  nume- 
rous and  frequent  in  most  of  the 
churches.    Small  circles  for  prayer 
have    been    held    by    Christians, 
where  both  sexes  have  engaged  in 
this,  duty,  and  where  individuals 
have  often  been  made  the  subjects 

of  special  prayer.     In  these  Ijttie     ^ ^_ «.-,w 

circles,  Christians  have  enjoyed  cated  by  that  gentleman,  and  my 
the  presence  of  God,  and  have  recentremoval  to  the  district  where 
had  great  freedom  and  boldness  I  now  labour  has  brought  the  sub* 
in  approaching  the  throne  of  grace,  ject  to  my  mind  with  peculiar 
Never  have  our  churches  generally  force.  The  county  wherein  my 
appeared  to  entertain  so  delightful  lot  is  cast  is  perhaps  the  most 
and  exalted  ideas  of  God,  as  the  picturesque  and  fertile  in  England, 
bearer  of  the  prayer  of  faith.*  _^ 


REMARKS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  DIS- 
SENT IN  A  BORDER  COUNTY. 

(To  the  Edilart.) 

Gentlemen, — It  afforded  me 
considerable  pleasure  to  read,  in 
your  review  department  for  last 
month,  the  interesting  quotations 
from  Mr.  Hale's  pamphlet  on  the 
"State  of  Dissenting  Churches." 
I  have  long  entertained  sentiments 
congenial  to  those  so  ably  advo* 


*  As  mach  has  been  taid  respectiDg  the 
prayer  of  faith,  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  committee  will  say  somethiag  of  iU 
nature  and  efficacy.  There  is  donbtlett 
no  pflTectnal  prayer  withoot  faith;  for 
**  without  faith  it  is  impossibte  to  please 
God;  for  he  that  cometh  to  God,  most 
belief  e  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  re- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him." 
Althoogh  there  Is  some  diversity  of  opi« 


nion,  and  not  a  little  darkness,  nspeetto^ 
the  interpretation  and  extent  of  tonia  of 
the  promises  made  to  prayor;  yet  we  an 
not  aware  that  any  views  preTail  amon^ 
us,  to  any  extent,  materially  differe&C 
from  what  are  expressed  by  Prasideot 
Edwards,  in  his  sermon,  entitled,  **  The 
MouBigK  AjiTmfer^haKtmgGod;*^  and  by 
Calvin,  particntarly  in  nls  eommeotary 
on  the  prayer  of  Paul,  reipectiog  the  thorn 
in  the  fltrsb.  Z  CoTt  zii.  8, 
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Nature  has  poared  forth  her  bles-  souls,  the    Independents  possess 

mngs  here  with  unwonted  exube*  only  nine  distinct  meeting  houses^ 

ranee.     All  that  can  satisfy  the  not  one    of    which    is    regularly 

eye  with  beauty,  gratify  the  ap-  attended  by  300  persons.     Of  this 

petite  with  delight,  or  brace  the  limited   number  three  places  are 

body  with   vigour,   is  amply  en-  destitute  of  stated  ministers,  and 


rely  on  the  occasional  assistance 
of  lay  members  from  neighbour- 
ing churches.  Two  Independent 
meeting-houses,  erected  soon  after 
the  act  of  uniformity,  have  been 
suffered  to  perish  entirely,  and  are 
now  either  not  used  at  all,  or. 


joyed.  A  scenery  at  once  sub- 
lime and  chaste,  uniting  the  bold 
outline  of  the  Cambrian  mountains 
with  the  rich  and  flowery  plains 
of  England,  a  landscape  in  which 
the  peaceful  negligence  of  nature 
is  genfly  corrected  by  the  disci- 
pline of  art,  and  the  mantle  of  is  the  case  with  one,  used  for  the 
cultivation  so  well  adjusted  as  to  propagation  of  sentiments  equally 
rival  the  simplicity,  and  heighten  distant  from  evangelical  trutn  and 
the  beauty  ot  the  form  it  envelops,  dissent,  by  illiterate,  ungodly  men, 
Ceres  and  Pomona  here  distribute  who  have  seized  on  the  property 
their  blessings  with  equal  libe-  through  some  legal  defect  in  the 
rality,  and  the  luxurious  opulence  trust-deed,  or,  perhaps,  through 
of  a  southern  hemisphere  is  com-  the  want  of  proper  interference  by 
bined  with  the  health  and  vigour  neighbouring  churches.  Of  the 
of  a  northern  clime.  Thus  it  is  in  nine  churches  still  existing,  five 
respect  to  our  natural  state ;  but  of  which  are  coeval  with  the  origin 
our  moral  and  religious  scenery  is  of  dissent,  and  once  highly  re- 
widely  different.  Nature  revels,  spectable  both  by  the  number  and 
but  religion  famishes.    Here  every    character  of  their  members,  it  is 

truly  painful  to  speak.  They  are 
gradually  siuking  into  oblivion« 
no  friendly  eye  pitying,  no  arm 
held  out  to  assist  them.  The 
church  over  which  I  preside, 
though  enrolling  more  than  one 
hundred  members,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  had 
decreased  to  nine  when  I  took 
charge  of  it  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year.  The  old  dissenting 
families  have  become  extinct,  pr 
their  descendants  have  mingled 
with  the  throng,  who,  having  no 
circle  within  which  the  wand  of  religion  of  their  own,  are  obliged 
superstition   has   spell-bound    her    to  accept  of  that  which  the  law  of 


tbiog  flourishes  but  the  soul.  Su- 
perstition, infidelity,  sensuality, 
and  a  death-like  apathy,  brood 
over  the  moral  locality,  and  with 
their  cold  and  poisonous  influence 
blight  every  plant,  and  taiut  and 
corrupt  the  very  seeds  of  spiritual 
life.  Some  few  spots  there  are 
where  the  rays  of  light  have  pe- 
netrated thvough  tbi^s  dark  and 
gloomy  atmosphere,  and  fertility 

Saddens  the  heart  of  the  spiritual 
bourer,  but  these  are  few,  in- 
deed, coflMmred  to  the  extensive 


devotees  with  hellish  incantations. 
The  little  light  which  is  enjoyed 
by  this  county  is  principally  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  a  few  evan- 
gelical ministers  in  the  establtsh- 
inent,  and  to  some  pious  lay  indi- 
viduals, who  have  witnessed  with 
concern  the  wretched  state  of  the 
people  around  them.     The  con- 


the  land  offers  them.  Our  meet- 
ing-houses are  in  ruins,  and  there 
is  no  human  probability  of  their 
being  rebuilt.  The  venerable 
place  in  which  I  officiate,  and 
which  has  been  consecrated  to  the 
interests  of  scriptural  religion  from 
the  time  of  the  ^'ection,  is  become 
exceedingly  incommodious,  both 


dilion  of  dissent  Is  miserable  be-  ft-om  its  dilapidated  state  and  its 

Tond  parallel  in  any  part  of  Eng-  disjirorportion  to  the  necessities  pf 

hod.    In  a  popcAatlou  of  103,249^  an  increasing  qongregation.    The 
N.S.No.33.  3Q 
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few  decidedly  pious    individuals  moved  their  residence  to  this  vici* 

residing  in  the  county,  and  pos-  nity  within  the  last  few  years,  but 

sessing  sufficient  affluence  to  assist  on    finding    that    the    dissenting 

us,  are  either  members  of  the  esta-  cause  here  was  in  a  low  state,  they 

blishment,  or  Calvinistic  Metho-  have  immediately  become  church- 

dists,  from  neither  of  whom  can  men !     How  different  this  is  from 

Independents  expect  much  sym-  the   noble  conduct  recommended 

pathy.     To  whom  then   can   we  by  Mr.  Hale,  I  need  not  say,  and 

look  but  to  our  opulent  brethren  I  hope  his  pamphlet  may  cause 

in  London?     If,  according  to  the  such  occurrences  in  future  to  be  as 

excellent    advice    of   Mr.   Hale,  rare  as  they  are  dishonourable, 

some    of   our    pious  and   public  Unus  Silurum. 
spirited  London  dissenters,  would 
fix  their  residence  at,  or  at  least 

i"^°tf  L'^Tn"?"' "?r^'  ""'^Ik'^     on  the  number  of  theolo- 

to,  such  desolate  counties  as  that  QTiinPNT^s 

I  have  mentioned,  they  might  be-       ^*^^^  STUDENTS, 
come  blessings    to   the  cause   of  {To  the  Editors,) 

dissent,  and  restorers  of  those  in-   Gkntlemen,— In   a  community 
terests  which  are  now  neglected    constituted     as     the     Congrega- 
and  languishing.     I  know  an  in-   lional    Body    of    England     con* 
stance,  in  this  county,  of  a  pious    fessediy  is,  I  believe  it  is  scarcely 
and  intelligent  minister,  labouring    possible  to  produce  any  extensive 
in  two  congregations,  at  some  dis-   impression   upon   it,  but  through 
tance  apart,  and  supporting  a  wife   the  medium   of  the   press;    and/ 
and  eight  children  on  a  salary  of  therefore,   I   have   always  consi- 
seventy  pounds  per  annum*    The   dered  your  Magazine  of  no  ordi« 
want  of  some  opulent  and  bene-  nary  value  to  the  whole  denomina^ 
Tolent  individuals  is  the  more  to    tion,  as  it  affords  a  mean  of  com- 
be regretted,  as  there  is  a  very    munication  with  the  leading  Inde^ 
general  spirit  of  hearing  amongst   pendents  throughout  the  empire, 
the  lower  classes,  and  an  attach-        Of  this  I  was  never  more  cod- 
ment  amongst  our  people  to  the    vinced  than  in  connection  with  my 
Independent   system   of   worship    paper,  on  the  present  Number  of 
and  aiscipline,  which,  if  cultivated.    Dissecting    Theological    Stndenit, 
might,  under  the  blessing  of  God,    which  you  inserted  in  your  Journal 
lead  to  consequences  highly  sub-   for  May,   and  which  having  ap- 
servient  to  the  interests  of  evan-    peared  in  your  pages,  has  become 
gelical  religion    in   general,    and    the  topic  of  a  very  extended  dis- 
to  those  of  dissent  in  particular,    cussion    in  various  parts  of   the 
I   hope,  through  the  medium  of   kingdom.       Besides    the    notice 
your  excellent  miscellany,  which    which  an  able  writer  in  the  Eclec- 
I  love  the  ^more  as  it  is  the  only    tic   Review  has  taken  of  it,  and 
publication  which  openly   avows    the  interesting  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
our  scriptural  and  truly  .primitive    Hale  which  it  occasioned,  I  have 
sentiments,  this  and  similar  state-   been  privileged  to  hear  its  merits 
ments  may  be  circulated  amongst   discussed  in  various  circles.     It 
(hose  who  venerate  the  cause  of   furnished    a  topic  of  interesting 
nonconformity,  and  that  we  may    conversation      after     a    monthly 
see  a  greater  attention  paid  to  our    meeting  dinner,  when  I  found  my 
poor    churches  in  those  counties    honoured    friends,    the  tutors  of 
distant  from  the  Metropolis  than    two  of  our  colleges,  divided  in 
has     hitherto     been     manifested,    their  opinions  respecting  it.      It 
Several  respectable  families,  from    came  most  seasonably  to  the  aid 
London  and  elsewhere^  have  re-    of  two  or  three  of  my  brethren  at 
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a  college  aonivGrsaryt  who  fouud  of  an  increasing  population^  and 

it  a  fine  topic  for  declamation,  and  to  the  many  opportunities  which 

whose  jokes  at  my  expense  ren-  annually     occur    of  establishing 

dered  the  speeches  they  delivered  churches,  and  which  would  moi:e 

unusually  cheerful,  and  on  such  than  consume  the  ordinary  supply 

an  occasion  did  quite  as  well  as  of  our  collegiate   institutions.     I 

argument.     At  a  County   Asso*  cheerfully  concede,  that  the  icojift 

ciation,  its  statements  were  also  of  our   increasing  population  are 

canvassed  ;  but  some  of  the  poor  far  greater  than  the  utmost  powers 

ministers  present,    on  whom  the  of  production  in  our  colleges  can 

present  system  bears  with  peculiar  meet.     But  then,  as  Mr.  Hale  has 

pressure,  viewed  it  with  very  dif-  shown,   the  ipirituai  wantt  of   a 

ferent  feelings  to  their  facetious  people  are  very  distinct  from  their 

brethren  at  the  col  lege,  and  seemed  demand  for  religious  instruction, 

almost  prepared  to  address  them  To  this  they  are  lamentably  indif* 

in  the  language  of  the  frogs  in  the  ferent,  and  therefore  the  churches 

fable,"  Young  Gentlemen,  it  may  of  Christ  roust  pursue  an  exten-> 

be  sport  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  sive  system  of  enlightened    pro* 

us."     From  your  **  minor  corres-  pagation  and  missionary  effort,  to 

pondence"  for    June,   it  appears  create  a  demand  which  will  take 

also  to  have    produced    *'  many  off,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  what 

papers,"  besides  those  you   have  I  still  conceive  to  be  a  redundant 

published  in  that  number,  so  that  supply.  It  is  indeed  to  the  honour 

I  may  congratulate  you,  Gentle-  of  that   Institution,  which  sends 

men,  that  your   work    is   exten-  forth  the  greatest  number  of  candi- 

sively  read  amongst  the  Congre-  dates  for  the  Dissenting  Ministry, 

Rational    Body,    and     may    feel  that  it  has,  by  the  liberality  and 

obliged  that    you   permitted    me  Christian  enterprise  of  its  esteemed 

thus  widely  to  propagate  my  views.  Treasurer,  occasioned  a  considera- 

Indeed,  the  effect  is  precisely  that  ble  demand,  by  the  revival  of  de- 

which  I  desired,  for  whether    I  cayed,  and  the   establishment  of 

shall  be  able  to  support  my  state-  new  interests.      I   am  convinced 

ments  or   not,  the  subject  is  in  that  it  will  thus  devolve  upon  the 

itself  so  important,  that  its  discus-  managers  of  other  colleges  to  seek 

sion  must  be  productive  of  many  for  appropriate  spheres  of  labour 

advantages  to  our  denomination,  for  their  pv-o/e^^i,  and  to  establish, 

and  which  will  amply  compensate  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  rising 

for  the  frowns  or  gibes  which   I  Ministry,  new  churches  where  thej 

have  been  called  to  bear  in  some  do  not  at  present  exist, 
quarters.  How  desirable  i^  it,  if  I  may 

I  have,  however,  to  attempt  a  be  allowed  so  direct  a  reference, 

reply  to  the  remarks  of  your  in-  that  the  Trustees  of  Mr.  Coward's 

telligent  correspondents,    Messrs.  property,  who  are  the  patrons  of 

Ward  and  P — —,  and  with  occa-  that  rising  and  valued  Institution, 

sional  references  to  tb«  pamphlet  Wymondley  College,  should  em- 

of  the  excellent  Treasurer  of  II o-  ploy,  from  time  to  time,  some  of 

merton  Collcn;e.  their  disposable  funds  in  this  way. 

My  general  inquiry,  '*  Is  not  which  would  give  increased  pros- 
the  supply  of  candidates  for  the  perity  to  their  academical  Instttu- 
ministry  amongst  us  at  the  pre-  tion,  and  very  effectually  promote 
sent  time  greater  than  the  wants  of  the  intentions  of  their  munificent 
our  churches  will  juitify  ?  has  been  donor.  Yes,  "the  harvest  truly 
met  in  the  first  instance  by  Messrs.  is  plenteous,"  for  a  great  part  of 
Ward,  Hale,  and  P-  ,  with  an  that  vast  multitude  of  our  country- 
immediate  reference  to  the  wants  men,  who  at  the  present  momeat 

3q  % 
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are  Hying  without  even  the  forms  of  with  a  ruatic  charge — and  by  many 
religion,  might  be  gathered  into  our  acts  of  self-denial»  to  uphold  and 
communities,  were  we  faithful  to  the  strengthen  some  little  society,  and 
opportunitieswhich  are  now  afford*  prepare  for  some  enlarged  sphere 
ed  us;  but  then  the  contemptible  of  usefulness,  to  which  they  may 
jealousies,  which  exist  in  some  of  eventually  be  called.     Let  these 
our  ancient  churches,  of  a  second  dispositions  which   I  recommend 
or   a    third    congregation    being  but  prevail  incur  various  churches, 
formed,  in  the  large  towns  where  college    committees,     and     col-^ 
they  are  planted,  must  yield  to  a  lege  halls,  and  then.  Gentlemen, 
more  politic «^a  more  holy  feeling,  I  shall  never  dread  a  surplus  sup- 
What!  are  the  disciples  of  Christ,  ply  of  young  ministers,  out  shall 
who  regard  t^e  primitive  order  of  rather    rejoice    in    the    thought, 
our  churches,  always  to  be  shut  "  that    our    denomination   is    at 
np  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  present  but  in  the  infancy  of  its 
old  gloomy  meeting  house;   aiid  proportions." 
bec'ause  of  personal  interests  and  But  my  question  recurs,  it  our 
private  feelings,    are  we  to  lose  supply    greater  than   the  presemi 
the    opportunity    of    multiplying  tvan/s  of  our  churches  will  justify  t 
our  churches,  and  what  is  far  more  To  this  inquiry,  neither  Mr.  Hale 
important,  of  saving  souls!     It  is  or   Mr.  Ward  attempts  a  direct 
in  vain  to  produce  able  and  holy  reply ;     but    your   correspondent 
young  ministers  for  the  benefit  of  P          attempts,  with  much  dex* 
our  countrymen  in  general,  but  in  terity,  to  entangle  me  in  my  own 
connection  with  a  systematic  in-  nets„  by  another  reference  to  your 
crease  of  our   churches,    aod  I  list,  from  which  he  gathers,  that 
trust,  that  as  we  now  find  in  va-  there  are  80  churches  now  without 
rioua  towns,  that  wealthy  Church-  pastors — that38  deaths  occur  every 
men  are  erecting  episcopal  places  year  on  the  average  duration  of  mi* 
of  worship  at  their  own  cost,  so  nisterial  life  which  I  have  named- 
opulent  Dissenters  will  also  imitate  that  only  41  students  are  annii-' 
theexampletowhichlhavealready  ally  produced  by  our  whole  col- 
referred,  and  that  many  new  chapels  legiate  system,  and  consequently, 
will  be  erectedto  provide  at  once  for  that  77  churches  must  remain  un- 
a  neglected  population  and  a  sur-  supplied,    unless    the  number  of 
plus  ministry.     Permit  me  in  this  candidates  are  augmented  instead 
place  to  add,  that  if  this  demand  is  of  decreased, 
to  be  excited,  a  spirit  of  increasing  This  appears  like  a  conclusive 
devotedness  and  seal  will  be  re-  reply;    but  those  who*  are    inti- 
qvired    in    the    young    ministers  mately  acquainted  with  the  state 
themselves.     They  must  be  pre-  of  our  denjmination,   know  that 
pared  to  encounter  difficulties,  to  the  great  majority  of  these  eighh^ 
Dear  privations,  yea,  *'  to  endure  churches  are  small  interests,which, 
hardships,"  for  Uie  sake  of  that  from  the  poverty  of  their  members, 
cause  to  which  they  have  devoted  are  unabl^^to  support  a  minister* 
their  lives.     Instead  of  anticipate  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  reckon 
ing  the  ease  of  a  competent  in-  upon  them  as  presenting  openings 
come,    the    pleasures  of    social  for  academical  candidates,  unless 
intercourse,  and   the  endearments  they  are  prepared  to  endure  the 
of  domestic   life,    they  must   be  severest    privations.      To   this    I 
content  for    years  to  follow  the  would  add,  that  T  am  persuaded, 
example  of  our  own    Doddridge,  my   average  of  ministerial  life  ia 
dwell     in     an    obscure     village,  placed  too  low,  aod  I  would  ap- 
and  by  fervent   pra^r — diligent  peal  to  your  journal  for  the  past 
Mudy  -— '  ftffnctiiOMte     intercourse  year  or  two  to  show  that  the  po» 
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iods  of  ministerial  labour  fcberein 
recorded  faa¥e,  on  tbe  average, 
much  exceeded  twenty  eight  years. 
The  number  of  ministers  introduced 
lo  our  churches  by  the  return  of 
missionaries  is  yearly  increasing, 
and  tbe  system  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  is  adding  to  the 
amount. 

I  am  free  to  confess,  hotvever, 
tbat  your  list  of  our  churches  may 
not  be  complete,  and  tbat  tbe  col- 
lege returns  may  exceed  the  ave- 
rage number  sent  forth ;  but  still, 
without  extraordinary  efforts  for 
the  establish  men  t  of  new  interests, 
I  am  persuaded  we  are  fast 
approaching  to  a  crisis  in  our 
academical  system.  I  know  that 
an  advertisement  appeared  some 
time  since  in  a  religious  magazine 
for  a  pastor,  to  whom  the  people 
conid  not  give  more  than  £60.  per 
annum,  and  near  40  applications 
were  received.  I  know  that  more 
recently  an  advertisement  appeared 
for  a  minister  to  a  village  congre- 
gation, which  could  promise  him 
no  salary,  but  had  a  parsonage 
house  at  his  service,  and  twelve  ap- 
plications were  made  from  minis-* 
ters  who  are  of  from  10  to  40  years 
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standing,  and  some  of  the  parties 
are  truly  respectable;  further  I 
know,  that  at  one  of  our  colleges 
there  are  frequently  several  stu- 
dents approaching  to  the  close  of 
their  studies,  without  any  charge 
in  prospect ;  and  I  have  been  told 
by  them,  that  they  have  feit  their 
situation  to  be  most  depressing! 
These  disclosures  may  be  thought 
by  some  imprudent,  but  we  are  a 
body  that  can  alone  be  affected 
through  the  press,  and  the  faithful 
and  unfettered  use  ef  it  may  do 
much  to  correct  the  evils  of  our 
system,  as  well  as  illustrate  its 
many  advantages.  I  therefore 
presume  to  say  to  my  brethren  in 
tbe  ministry,  to  the  managers  of 
our  colleges,  and  to  the  benevolent 
projectors  of  new  collegiate  \u* 
stitutions — Beware!  If  however 
they  are  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
system  in  all  its  vigour,  permit 
me  yet  further  to  in  treat  them  to 
take  special  heed  that  they  only 
encourage  men  of  distinguished 
piety  and  real  talents',  and  tbat 
they  afford  them  a  protracted 
course  of  instruction  commensu- 
rate with  the  growing  intelligence 
of  our  times.  YioiL. 


ORIGINAL  LETfERS. 


XXXV.— /««?.  Q.   WhkeJUld  to 

Mr,  Savage, 

London,  Feb.  27, 1750-1. 

My  very  dear  Fbievd.— A^  I  thought 
it  would  give  you  some  satisfaction,  I 
could  not  help  sending  you  tlie  enclosed, 
which    I  received    on   Tuesday.     Be 

¥  leased  to  read  it  over  and  return  it. 
thought  of  leaving  London  ere  now, 
but  the  weather,  and  answering  foreign 
letters,  have  prevented  me.  Wherever 
I  am,  you  and  your's  are  near,  very  near 
my  heart ;  I  think  of  you  when  1  awake 
in  the  night  season,  and  now  am  ready 
to  bedew  this  letter  with  my  tears.  May 
the  Lord  Jesus  bless,  direct,  reward,  and 
keep  you ;  may  be  every  moifient  lift  up 
the  light  of  itis  countenance  upon  you, 
and  give  us  ere  long  to  meet  in  his 
bleised  kingdom,  where  we  shall  never 


part  any  more.  My  hearty  love  lo  your 
dear  yoKefellow,  and  little  daughter. 
Forget  not  to  pray  for,  my  very  dear 
Mr.  Savage, 

Ever  your*s  in  our  dear  Lord, 

G  W, 

The  following  note  to  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  his  friend, .is  added  on  the  fly 
leaf. 

My  Dear  Little  Maid— May  the 
God  of  all  grace  early  incline  your 
heart  to  love  and  serve  him  1  I  pray 
for  you  always,  and  hope  this  will  And 
you  seeking  after  Jesus.  You  knuw 
who  hath  said,  ''  They  that  seek  roe 
early  shall  find  me.''  To  his  never 
failing  mercy  do  I  commend  you,  as 
being,  my  dear  little  Maid, 

Your  true  soul's  Friend, 

G.W 
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XXXVI.— jRer.  6?.  Whitefidd  to  regards  for  you  will  not  Deimii  me  to 
Mr.  Savage,  ^  unmindful  of  you ;  I  beg  therefore 
*  I  may  know,  by  some  method  or  other, 
Portsmouth,  June  24, 1753,  how  you  are,  whether  that  violent  in- 
Six  in  the  Morning.  flammation  is  removed  or  abated,  &c. 
My    vert    dear,    dear    Friend, —  A  life  so  dear,  so  valuable  to  many* 
Hither  the  cloud  seemed  to  move  after  is  an  important  one ;  and  as  far  as  we 
all;  I  have  preached  twice,  and  met  the  may  desire  it,   we  can't  but   beg  it^ 
society  once ;   and  if  ever  souls  enjoyed  thread  may  be,  by  a  kind  hand  of  Pro- 
a  foretaste  of  heaven  upon  earth,  we  en-  vidence,  drawn  out  many  years.    And 
joyed  it  here  last  night.    Here  is  a  little  while  it  is  so,  O  may  your  soul  be  as 
flock  of  established  souls,  to  whom  I  a  watered  garden!     I  doubt  not  you 
trust  it  will  be  our  heavenly  Father's  have  tasted  y<  the  Lord  is  gracious; 
good    pleasure   to  give   his   kingdom.  y«  you  have  seen  the  excellency  of  Jesus 
After  preaching  this  morning,  I  am  to  and  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  infinite 
go  to  Uavant,  about  8  miles  off,  where  sufficiency,  and  the  iole  all-sufficiency 
there  is  a  new  awakening,  and  then  re-  of  a  Ood  in  Christ,  to  fill  and  felicitate 
turn  to  preach  here  again  at  six  in  the  your  soul,  and  that  you  have  acted  con- 
evening.  To-morrow,  God  willing,  I  set  formably  to  such  principles ;   yc,  as  a 
out  for  London,  where  I  purpose  to  bait  fallen  creature,  you  have  long  agoe  fled 
one  night,  and  then  set  forwards  on  my  for  refuge  to  an  incarnate  God,  a  dyins 
northern  journey.    By  and  bye  I  shall  Redeemer;  reposing  your  humble  and 
arrive  at  my  Father's  house,  and  go  no  steady  affiance  in  him  for  all  that  sal- 
more  out;   two  or  three  came  last  night  vation  yt  you  need,  and  at  the  same 
to  me,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  told  time    bowing    to    his    authority,    and 
me  that  my  preaching  some  time  ago,  esteeming  it  as  one  grand  article  of  this 
was  a  means,  under  God,  of  bringing  salvation,  y<  you  are  made  willing  and 
them  iuto  the  ways  of  peace  and  truth,  obedient.      May    you,    my    honoured 
Amazing  condescension  in  the  high  and  Friend,  abound  more  and  more  in  this 
lofty  one    that  inhabiteth  eternity,    to  sort  of  application,  to  this  most  suit- 
make  use  of  such  a  wretch  as  I  am.  able   and  excellent  Redeemer  I     You 
For  this  let  men  revile  my  name,  ^^"""^  X^^  continually  need  him,  as  the 
Vd  shun  DO  cross,  I'd  fear  no  shame ;  f^»^  3f<»^  rtghteauttuis^  as  you  are  ever 
All  hail  reproach,  and  welcome  pain,  incurring  guilt,  and  as  your  strength  and 
Only  thy  terrors  Lord  restrain.  wisdom  in  your  race  and  warfare;  you 
^     , ,  -                     rn      J  know  you  are  every  day  to  live  upon 
Could  I  see  you  on  Tuesday  evening,  j^j^  ^J  ^.^^  influences,  as  he  U  your 
before   you  went  to  Hackney;   eou  d  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^         ^       ^^  y^. 
dear  Mrs.  Savage,  and  your  dear  litUe  ^^^  ^^^^              ^^^  ^f          *;,f  j„  * 
maidcomeanddrinka  dish  of  lea  with  ^^  ^^^j^f     serious    dependance 
us,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  at  home.  y^^      ^^^  expectation  from  him. 
My  most  cordial  respects  and  aflfections  ^^  ^jj,  ^^^     ^^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

await  them  and  you.  Be  pleased  still  Blessed  Gospel!  well  worthy  of 
to  add  to  my  mnumerable  obligations,  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  {^ 
by  continmng  to  pray  for  my  very  dear,  satisfactory  foundation  for  man's  re- 
dear  Sir,                        I  ours,  covery  and  everlasting  safety,  and  yet 

^^^             o.  w .  teaches  us  to  attribute  all  to  God,  and 

**********  ascribe  every  part  of  our  salvation  to 

XXXVII. — Rev.  R.  PearsaU  to  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

a  Lady*  ^>y  ^^®  Divine  Spirit  be  the  Spirit 

of  consolation  to  you ;  shew  yoa  (as 

{To  the  Erii4<»ri.)  ^j^^  ^^^^^j  ^^  jj^^^^j  y,  ^j^  ^^jj  ^f  ^^ 

Gehtlemeji— The  following  letter,  writ-  vation    is   near    you,  and   your  own. 

ten,  I  presume,  more  than  half  a  century  Direct  acts  of  faith,  though  they  don't 

ago,  by  the  excellent  Mr.  PearsaU,  of  necessarily  draw  after  them  rejUx^  yet 

Taunton,  to  a  pious  and  distinguished  frequently  repeatedi   many  times    do. 

lady    in    that     neighbourhood,    Mrs.  Frc^iuent  renewals  of  penitent  q>pli- 

T.  you  may  insert  in  the  proper  place  cations  to  a  dying  Redeemer,  serious 

in  your  useful  Magazine.  breathings    after   thje   light    of   God's 

T.  G.  countenance,  a  course  of  close  waJking 

Saturday  Morning,  with  God,  in  humble,  steady  obedience 

Goon  Madam— As   I  found   you   so  and  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  all 

greatly  indisposed  on  Wednesday,  my  accompanied  w^  a  becoming  subraii- 


18«.]  Poe#ry  >-7^  Canirast. 

tion  to  the  •orereign  will  of  God,  are 
wont,  in  dae  time,  to  be  honoured  with 
peace  and  consolation.  May  He  who 
IS  the  eonwlation  ofhrael^  (Uie  charac- 
ter of  Christy  w^  I  mean  to  insist  on 
to-morrow,)  come,  by  his  Spirit  and 
promiMeSj  the  one  the  agentf  the  other 
the  inUrument  of  consolation,  and  open 
all  his  excellencies  and  all  his  love  to 
yourself,  and  thus  turn  your  winter  into 
a  pleasing  and  fruitful  summer:  and 
^en  may  experience,  not  only  more 
peace,  but  larger  degrees  of  spiritual 
strength,  and  enlargedness  in  the  waies 
of  the  Lord  1 

My  humble  service  to  Mr.  W n 

and  lady ;  and  if  they  go  their  journey, 
may  it  be  a  prosperous  one  in  all  re- 
spects 1  I  shall  hope  to  hear  that  you 
are  better ;  and  in  that  hope  subscribe 
myself.        Honoured  Madam, 

Your  most  respectful  h^^^  Sery', 

R.  Pea  as  ALL. 
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XXXVIII.— TAe  Protector,  OU- 
ver  Cromwell f  to  his  Daughter, 

At  a  recent  sale  of  autographs  by 
Mr.  Southgate,  of  Fleet  Street,  an 
original  letter  of  the  Protector  Oliver 
was  sold  for  five  guineas  and  a  half. 
This  letter  is  addressed  to  his  daughter 
(not  the  Lady  Claypole),  and  is  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  writer  and  of  the  age. 
Although  it  was  printed  in  the  Times 
Journal,  and  therefore  does  not 
strictly  come  under  the  description  of 
unpubiiihed  letters,  to  which  this  depart- 
ment has  been  exclusively  devoted,  yet 
from  the  ephemeral  character  of  a  news- 
paper, ana  the  interest  connected  with 
the  letter,  we  are  induced  to  present  it 
to  our  readers.  Ed, 

It  is  as  follows : — 

"  October  25, 1646,  London. 

**  Deare  Daughter,—!  write  not  to 


thy  husband,  partly  to  svoyd  trouble, 
for  one  line  of  mine  begitts  many  of 
his,  which  I  doubt  makes  him  sitt  up 
too  late;  partly  because  I  am  myselte 
indisposed  att  this  tyme,  havin^e  some 
other  considerations.  Your  freinds  att 
Ely  are  well:  your  sister  Claypole  is 
(I  trust  in  mercy)  exerceised  witn  some 
perplexed  thoughts.  Shee  sees  her  own 
vanitye  and  carnal  minde  be  wanteinff 
itt.  She  seeks  afler  (as  I  hoped  alsoe) 
that  which  will  satisfie ;  and  tnus  to  bee 
a  seeker  is  to  bee  of  the  best  sect  next 
pardon,  and  such  an  one  shall  everr 
laythfull  humble  seeker  bee  to  the  ena, 
Happie  seeker,  happie  finder.  Whoe 
ever  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious 
without  some  sense  of  selfe  vanitye  and 
badnesse?  whoe  ever  tasted  that  gra- 
ciousnesse  of  his  and  could  goe  lesse  in 
desire,  and  then  pressinge  after  full  en<^ 
ioyement?  Deare  daughter,  presse  on. 
Let  not  husband,  let  not  any  thinge 
coole  thy  affections  after  Christ  I  hope 
hee  will  be  an  occasion  to  inflame  them. 
That  which  is  best  worthy  of  love  in  thy 
husband  is  that  of  the  image  of  Christ 
hee  beares.  Locke  on  that  and  love  it 
best,  and  all  the  reste  for  that  I  pray 
for  thee  and  him  do  soe  for  me ;  my  ser- 
vice and  deare  affection  to  the  generall 
and  generalesse.  I  heare  she  is  very 
kind  to  thee ;  it  adds  to  all  other  obliga- 
tions :  my  love  to  all. 

*'  I  am  thy  deare  father, 

Oliver  Cromwell." 


« 


The  following  memoranda  are  a£Sxed 
to  this  letter :—"  Mind,  this  letter  I 
had  from  my  mother  Limmington,  who 
bad  it  from  old  Mrs.  Warner,  who  had 
lived  with  Oliver  Cromwell's  daughter.'' 
*'  Mind  second,  this  account  was  given 
by  one  of  Mrs.  Warner's  family  of  S— y, 
from  whom  I  had  the  original  in  Sep- 
tember, 1751.    E.  D." 
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THE  CONTRAST. 

Two  lines  along  my  life  I  see, 
One  brightness,  and  one  shade ; 

This  the  kind  gifts  of  God  to  me, 
Tliat  the  returns  1  made. 

Here,  love  divine  gave  every  good. 
All  fulness  for  my  needs ; 

There,  cold  and  base  ingratitude 
Against  the  hand  that  feeds. 

Here,  osemory  turns  and  sees  him 
That  1  to  him  might  live; 


die, 


But  of  that  life  he  died  to  buy. 
How  few  the  hours  I  give. 

He  would  not  shrink  to  own  my  name. 

All  worthless  as  it  is ; 
But  ah !  what  strange  and  guilty  shame 

Hath  stain'd  my  heart  at  his ! 

His  gifts  'twere  vain  attempt  to  count. 

So  ceaseless  is  their  train ; 
And  would  I  know  my  tin's  amount* 

The  attempt  were  but  as  vain. 
Hmetion.  James  Edmbston. 
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"  THE  STING  OP  DEATH  !S  SIN." 

While  oo  we  jouroey  bere  below. 
All  hastcaing  to  a  world  iioknown ; 
How  oft  the  lilent  tear  will  flow, 
Aod  memory  c&nie  the  deepest  woe  ; 
From  whence  the  source,  it  lies  within, 
And  proves  to  be  the  fruit  of  sin. 

MTheo  Mrrowi,  like  the  billows  roll, 
And  threaten  to  o'erwbelm  tiie  saal ; 
When  earthly  comforts  lade  and  fly. 
Oh,  what  should  cause  a  fear  to  die  ? 
A  solemn  voice  now  spetiks  within. 
And  awfully  proclaims  Uie  sin. 

We  shrink,  alas  !  from  death's  coM  bed. 
But  'tis  an  unknown  world  w<r  dread  ; 
Where  mercy,  if  unsought  while  here. 
These  leares  the  soul  in  deep  despair ; 
Awaken'd  wrath  will  then  begin. 
With  all  the  vengeance  due  to  sin* 

But  oh,  aniid  this  darker  night. 
Our  souls  may  hail  the  dawn  of  light ; 
And  view  with  penitence  and  hope. 
The  sacrifice  on  Calvary's  shipe ; 
There  the  Lamb,  so  freely  given. 
Has  spoiled  Che  grave,  and  raoqirished 
sin. 

There,  by  the  eye  of  faith  I  view 
Him  who  loved,  and  bought  nic  too ; 
He  died,  but  now  from  death  set  free, 
He  lives — and  ah  !  he  pleads  for  me  ; 
By  faith  I  hear  that  still  small  voice. 
And  tiemblittg,  with  the  heart  rejoice. 

There  would  I  look,  and  look  again. 
Till  cleansed  from  guilt's  polluting  stain  ; 
For  there  the  Saviour  did  atobe. 
Freely  to  save  by  grace  alone : 
lo  him  the  Father  bears  our  plea. 
And  justice,  smiling,  sets  us  free. 

K4>Ut  October^  1825.  £lisa  T. 

VERSES 

J«fcri6cd  upon  certain  Articlet  of  Taste  ia- 
Uuded  Jot  the  MUsionary  SaU  at  Calcutta^ 

Thanks  be  to  Him  who  prais'd  on  earth 

The  widow  for  her  mite ; 
Love's  meanest  gift  may  bear  a  worth , 

In  his  impartial  sight ; 
Beyond  the  costliest  oflferingf. 
The  grudging  or  the  proud  man  brings. 

And  thanks  to  Htm  whose  power  employs. 

Oft  for  the  mightiest  end. 
The  feeblest  means :  these  fragile  toys. 

May  by  his  Messing  tend 
To  aid  that  kiq^dom's  spread,  which  will 
Increase,  till  all  the  world  It  filL 


of  Dettth  is  Sm,  ^.       [September, 

Strangers  of  India's  burning  strand. 
Who  trace  these  lines  with  wiilkig  hand, 

Needless  it  were  to  tell ; 
Yet  would  that  hand  to  thee  impart. 
One  lesson  for  thine  inmost  heart. 

And  may  God  speed  it  well. 

A  day  draws  near  when  death  shall  close 
Thine  eyes  on  earth's  vain  Joys  and  woes. 

And  seal  thy  spirit's  doom  : 
So  live,  that  ikat  hour's  note  to  thae 
No  sound  of  coming  wrath  may  be. 

But  a  sweet  veUwne  A»me. 

MttitehesUr,  •     •     • 


India  !  thy  sun  of  glowing  flsme 

VitfHTs,  as  he  tracks  his  path  subltnie. 

One  wide  scarce-broken  scene  of  shame. 
And  foul  idolatry  and  crime. 

And  Ganges !  thy  majestic  tide 
Rolls  in  its  counc  a  Moloch  god  ; 

For  thy  bright  waters  oft  are  dyed. 
By  nsothers'  hands,  with  intanU'  blood. 

Yet  India  !  India  !  even  in  thee. 
Idolatry  and  crime  shall  cease ; 

And  Ganges'  streams  flow  pure  and  fnse, 
Through  scenes  of  holiness  and 


For  lo !  the  vict'ries  are  begun. 

In    thee,    of    Christ's   all-conquering 
word  ; 
And  o'er  thy  shores  that  word  shall  run. 

Till  all  thy  children  kn«w  the  Loid. 

Manehetter,  •     •    • 


A  Fribnd  that  sticketh  closer  than 
A  Bkothbr — Proverbs  xviii.  24. 

From  friends  our  keenest  woes  mmymfnag. 

Instead  of  promised  bliss  t 
For  friendship  is  a  brittle  thing. 
In  such  a  world  as  this. 

A  brotlier,  Ijoutid  by  nearest  tic. 

Offended  and  withdrawn ; 
No  city  strong,  or  fortress  high. 

Is  harder  to  be  won. 

Though  every  fair  and  hope fnl  scheme. 

Of  lasting  friendship  here  ; 
Dashed  and  defeated  like  a  dream. 

In  ruin  shall  appear ; 

Take  courage,  and  in  this  exult, 
<*Tliou  hast  a  friend  en  high;" 

Submissive  wait  the  sweet  rasult. 
His  friendships  never  die. 

Rejoice,  whatever  may  compact. 
Thee  aod  thy  friends  to  sever; 

Thy  God  a  faithful  part  will  act. 
And  be  thy  Friend  for  even 

PenUmvUie,  j,  5^ 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Nature  and  Exteni  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Salvability  of  the 
Heathen.  By  Edward  William 
GrinfUldy  M.  A.  12«.  C.  and  J. 
RivingtoD. 

The  final  SttUe  of  the  Heathen,  An 
&say.  By  Jolm,  Burder,  M,A.  Is, 
Holdsworth. 

That  the  subject  of  these  publi- 
cations should  have  occupied*  to 
a  considerable  degree,  the  atten- 
tion of  Christians,  is  by  no  means 
surprising.      Benevolence,   which 
enters  essentially  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Christian  character, 
cannot  but  look  with  interest  on 
the  multitudes  who  are  strangers 
to  divine  revelation,  and  suggests 
the    inquiry,  whether  the  sacred 
volume     furnish    any    intimations 
respecting  their  final  condition  ? 
And  zeal   for  the   honour  of  the 
Redeemer,  which  naturally  asso- 
ciates the  glory  with  the  extent 
of  his  undertaking,  urges  the  in- 
vestigation,   whether    those    who 
have    never  heard  of   his  name, 
may  not  be  made  partakers  of  the 
blessings  he  has  obtained.     Nor 
is  it  more  surprising  that,  after  so 
much  has  been  written,  the  same 
diversities  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject should  remain,  and  the  minds 
of  the  great  majority  should  still 
hang  in  suspense.     For  most  en- 
quirers have    grounded    their  in- 
vestigations on  general  principles, 
and   conducted    them    through    a 
tedious  process  of  induction,  more 
uncertain  at  every  step,  and  often- 
times seriously  affected   by  their 
own  preconceptions  on  some  lead- 
ing  points  of  Theology;    when, 
since  the  whole  is  a  question  of 
fact,  resolvable  by  the  testimony 
of  revelation   only,   it  rather  be- 
came them  to   explore  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in   order  to  ^ascertain 
M.  S.  No,  93. 


the  import  of  their  laoguag^  and, 
irrespective  of  system,  to  yield 
implicit  subjection  unto  their  de- 
cision. We  cannot,  therefore, 
judge  the  articles  now  on  oar 
table,  superfluous. 

With  many,  however,  there  is 
a  previous  question;  they  appre- 
hend that  all  suoh  enquiries  en- 
danger a  presumptuous  intrusidu 
into  the  secret  things  which  the 
Lord  has  reserved  to  himself,,  and 
that  they  are  virtually  forbiddetf 
by  the  highest  authority.  Let  U9 
hear  Mr.  Burder  in  reply* 


c< 


Two  separate  caaies  are  conceivable, 
either  of  which  may  have  indaced  ^he 
Saviour  to  anawer  that  person  as  he  did  ; 
the  cause  may  have  been  something  im- 
proper in  the  question  itself,  or  something 
wrong  in  the  inquirer's  mind.  That  there 
is  no  inherent  impropriety  in  the  question' 
itself,  seems  obvious  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture^  in* 
formation  is  given  on  the  subject  to  which 
it  refers.  Nowhere,  indeed,  are  we  told' 
what  proportion  the  number  of  the  saved 
will  bear  to  that  of  the  lo«t|^  hot  we  are 
assured  that  the  number  of  the  saved  will 
be  not  small  but  great.  Jesus  declared 
that  <  many  shall  come  from  the  east, 
and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;'  and  John,  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, after  describing  one  hundred  and 
forty  four  thousaud  of  the  people  of  Israel 
among  the  saved,  speaks  of  *  a  great' 
multitude  which  no  man  could  number^ 
of  all  natSoM,  and  kindreds,  and  people^ 
and  tongues.* 

'<  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
person  who  proposed  the  above  question, 
was  one  of  a  large  clan,  not  yet  extinct, 
who  bnsy  themselves,  and  harass  others, 
with  speculations  about  things  difficult"  ol 
comprehension,  and  of  little  practical  be- 
nefit while  thev  '  neglect  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law/  and  are  never  asking 
each  for  himself,  with  a  desire  to  have  aa 
answer,  and  with  the  intention  of  acUng 
agreeably  to  the  answer—'  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?'  Such  may  have  been 
the  character  of  this  inquirer,  and  thif 
may  liave  been  the  reason  that  our  Lord, 
instead  of  giving  a  direct  reply  to  the 
question,  '  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?' 
chose  rather  addressing  the  whole  com- 
pany present,  to  utter  that  solemn,  and 

8  R 
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practical  cxborUtloo,  '  Strive  to  enter  in  proviog    tbe  temporal  circumstances    nf 

at  tbe  straigrbt  gate.'  mankind  bave  ever  been  discorered,  at  all 

"  A  subject  wbich    is   not  wrong    in  -  comparable,  in  point  eitber  of  expeditious- 

itself,   may  be  impertinent  under  given  ness  or  of  completeness,  witb  tbe  Gospel, 

circumstances.    In  erery  science  tbe  ele-  The  duty  of  erangelizing  tbe  Heathen  is, 

ments and  rudiments 'demand  tbe  first  at-  moreover,  rendered  obligatory,  irrespec- 

tention    of  tbe  learner ;    more    abstruse  tive  of  consequences,  by  tbe  explicit  cooi- 

tbiDgs  must   be  deferred    till    these  are  mand  of  tbe  Son  of  God,  addnrssed  pri- 

mastered ;  and  to  no  study  does  this  re-  marily  to  his  Apostles,  and  virtually  to 

mark  apply  witb  greater  force  than  to  that  his  servants  in  every  succeeding  age,  till 

of  Theology.    Not  a  single  step  is  taken  tbe  commission  be  quite  fulfilled,  *Goye 

towards  heaven,  till  a  man  not  merely  un«  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 

derstands,  but  actually  makes  use  of  those  to  every  creature.'  " — pp.  3 — 6. 

fundamental  truths,  relative  to  the  state  r\     au        ^i.       i.      j                     -^i. 

of  human  nature,  and  to  tbe  work   of  ,,^"J*?  ^^V?*"  "*"^'  *®™®»  .^™ 

Christ,  which  are  so  plain  that  a  child  Mr.    Gnnfield,    appear    to    have 

may  comprehend  them.  over-rated  the  importance  of  such 

"But  after  the  fint  principles  of  the  inquiries,     considering     that    the 

.doctrine  of   Christ  have  been  engrafted     «x^«^^*-   ^    j  s.. •      *•  -      r    au 

into  the  mind,  there  can  be  nothingVrong  affirmative    determination    of    the 

in  a  nan's  seeking  to  know  whatever  is  question  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only 

knowable  in  the  Christian  scheme,  pro-  effectual   reply   to    the   argument 

viM  that  the  time  allotted  to  the  less  against  Christianity,  drawn   from 

iS^iSalSTernt^SffiTst^J  its  very  partial  proLlgation.     To 

topics  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  and  temper  this   plausible    objection    a   more 

becoming  the  disdple  of  Christ  solid  answer  is  produced ;  in  the 

•;  Teachers  of  religion  are  peculiarly  feet,  that  this  partial   promulga- 

called  upon  to  enter  occasionally  on  the  ^^^  y.f  *k«  n^»J>^\  <>^.^.  «^*  fJL^ 

consideiiuon  of  the  more  abstru^  poinu  j!^"  of  the  Gospel  arises  not  from 

of  Theology.  These  are  subjecU  which  they  the  Will  of  its  author,  but  the  cri- 

do  not  conceive  to  be  adapted  for  discus-  minal    neglect    of    his    disciples, 

don  in  the  pulpit;  on  wbich,  nevcrthe-  His  commission  was,  '  Go  preach 

less,  they  find  it  necessary  to  mediute  al.     n^„^^i    *.^    ^...^^.     ^.--^j.^.-  .» 

hi  ie  closet  J  partly  for  tfce  satisfaction  J^®    Gospel    to    every     creature; 

of  their  own  minds,  and  parUy  for  the  ^e    enjoined,     •  that    repentance 

Mikeof  qualifying  themselves  to  converse  and      remission     of    sins    should 

witb  those  speculative  persons,  in  whose  be   preached  in  his  name  to  all 

7lo^^^,r^^l^^'Z^Ju.'.  ^y"-f   «V>.J  J«^  the  zeal  and 

nor  injurious  to  tbe  cause  of  truth.  diligence  of  its  first  preachers  been 

**Ot  this  description   is  tbe   subject  followed  up    by  their  successors. 

appointed  for  our  consideration  to-day.  but  a  few  years,  or  at  the  most  but 

&.StCol;:^»«kird:w'o°.^'  fewgenenjtion..wo«ldharepa»ed 

■itUnff  in  darkness  and  in  tbe  region  of  before    Chnstianity    would    have 

the  ^adow  of  death.— And  what  is  the  become  as  universal  as  mankind. 

state  of  those  thousands  of  millions  who  Let    professed    Christians,    then, 

hnte  already  lived  and  ^  in  similar  cir-  ^^^^  ^y^         j,  ^  ^           ^     , 

eumsUnces,    are  questions  which  every  ,   ^    *^,*'       .,,      ^ \riL  •  r 

man,  not  altogether  destitute  of  benevo-  an  appeal  to  the  will  of  Christ, 

fence  and  piety,  will  acknowledge  to  be  and  an  ingenuous  confession,  that 

of  deep  interest.    And  never  was  there  shame  and  confusion  of  face  be- 

a  time  when  correct  views  on  this  subject  j^^      ^^    ^^^^    f^^    ^     -        jj 

were  more  desirable  thsn  they  are  now.  j  j   ^u  *.     -n         j       /r      j  .u 

The  zealous  efforts  which  Christians  are  garded  that  will,  and  suffered  the 

making  to  abolish  Heathenism,  and   to  nations  to  remain   unpitied,  stran- 

spread  the  light  of  tbe  Gospel  through  ihe  gers   to  the   mercy   provided    for 

world,  force  it  on  public  attention.    Not  ^^m 

that  tbe  duty  of  making  such  exertions  m.*                j    u*     «.    ruiv     ^  • 

depends  on  any  particular  opinions  wbich  ^  »?  avowed  object  of  Mr.  Gnn- 

may  be  formed  on  tbe  subject  before  us.  field  is,  to  prove  '^  the  Salvability 

Whatever  will  be  the  final  state  of  the  of  the  Heathen,"  continuing  stran- 

Heathen,  it  U  manifesUy  incumbent  upon  ^^  ^^^  Gospel.     He  does  not 

OS  to  endeavour  to  ameliorate  thenr  pre-  ^               .            •   ^  •      ^i.  ^                r 

•eat  condition ;  and  experiments,  nume-  appear    to  maintain   that  any   of 

TWM  and  dedsive,  prove,  beyond  tbe  pos-  them,  as  heathen,  will  be  saved , 

■Ibility  of  mistake,  that  no  means  for  im-  but  that  through  die  mediation  of 
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Christ  they  are  in  a  salvable  state,  very  early  part  of  the  book  we 

which,  according  to  the  technical  were  informed   that   it  was    not 

language  of  his  theological  school,  written  for  us ;  that  our  systenoi 

is  the  amount  of  the  Sariour's  un-  was  complete,  and  we  needed  not 

dertakiog  in  behalf  of  Christians,  its  instruction  ;  that  our  creed  was 

His  fundamental  principle  is  stated  grounded  on  an  entirely  different 

in  the  language  of  Paley.  principle,    and    could   not  admit 

"  I  speak  of  tbe  dtspeoMtion  of  Chris-  ^^"^^ 

tianity,  says  Paley,  as  distiact  from  Chris-  '*  la  this  qoctUon  the  Calrinist,  it  is 

ttanity  iuelf.    Tbe  dispensation  may  al-  p1«ii>>  etijoys  a  decided  superiority  over 

ready  be  universal.    That  part  of  mankind  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  doe- 

which  never  heard  of  Christ's  name,  may,  trine  of  Universal  Redemption,  but  i^ 

nevertheless,  be  redeemed.    That  is  placed  confine  lU  eilecU  to  the  members  of  the 

In  a  better  condition  with  respect  to  their  Christian  Chnrcb.    Their  system  is  hor« 

fwture  state  by  his  iourcession,  may  be  the  nble,    bat   it    is    consistent  i    we   may 

objects  of  bis  benignity,  as  well  as  of  tbe  denounce  it  as  incredible,  but  we  can- 

propitiatory  rirtue  of  his  passion."— J7atM-  not  charge  it   with    contradiction.    The 

ral  Theology,  p-  530.  Calvinist,  mav,  at  least,  boast   of   this 

adfantage,    that    his    principles    CTtftpd 

In    favour  of    this    distinction  over    the  whole  world ;  and  that  wbe- 

between  the  Dupensation  and  the  tber  with  relation  to   Pagans  or  Chris- 

Revelation  of  Christianity,  the  au-  .^*"' **?«  "^  ^JIm'S!^'?^  ^Vi'  ^^ 

. .                       r    _   *u      ^    i.       au  4.  lufimte  uresponsibility,  is  maintained.  He 

thor  argues  from  the  facts— that  ^^  ^is  syitem  solely  on  the  edict  of 

*'  Christ  is  the  Creator,  Saviour,  Omuipotenoe  :^<  Sic  Mf^,  nc  Jubto,  tutt 
and  Judge  of  the  world;"  that  it  rr*»  rutione  wlunut.'  "—pp.  10, 11. 
is  implied  <*  in  the  whole  series  of  Bishop  Horsley  somewhere  ad- 
prophecies  and  promises,extendiDg  monishes  his  clergy,  that  before 
from  the  creation  to  the  end  of  time;"  they  attack  Calvinism,  they  should 
and  that  several  declarations  of  learn  what  Calvinism  is.  For 
^Scripture  maintain  it.  The  chief  pas-  some  time  we  were  disposed  to 
sage  quoted  under  this  last  topic,  conclude  that  this  misrepresenta- 
is  Gal.  iii.  8.  "  The  Scripture,  tion  proceeded  inadvertently  from 
foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  neglect  of  the  Bishop's  salutary 
the  heathen  through  faith,  preach-  admonition,  and  that  it  indi* 
ed  before  the  Gospel  unto  Abra-  cated  only  ignorance,  sheer  igno- 
ham,  &c.  (pp.  8 — 12.)  We  can-  ranee ;  but  when,  in  proceeding, 
Aot  undertake  to  explain  how  a  we  found  the  writer  taking  every 
text  expressly  maintaining  that  opportunity  of  dragging  into  view 
the  heathen  were  to  be  justified  these  obnoxious  Calvinists,  and 
through  faithf  came  to  be  selected  affording  ground  to  suspect  that 
as  a  declaration  maintaining  the  his  book  was  in  fact  intended  as 
justification  of  those  to  whom,  by  a  covert  attack  upon  their  "hor- 
hypothesis,  the  great  objects  of  rible  system,*'  and  that  he  was,  or 
faith  are  not  revealed.  &ut  this  at  least  professed  to  be,  acquainted 
we  know,  at  the  expense  of  some  with  the  '*  narrowness  of  Edwards, 
hours'  dreary  research  through  the  the  sourness  of  Gill,  and  the  bit- 
author's  splendidly  printed  pages,  terness  of  Ridgley,''  (p.  447.)  we 
that  it  is  not  unlike  a  very  large  were  compelled  to  change  our 
portion  of  the  volume.  ground,  and  to  entertain  an  appre- 
Nothing,  however,  our  readers  hension,  that  the  calumny  pro- 
may  be  assured,  could  induce  us  ceeded  from  malevolent  oppo- 
to  undertake  the  task,  but  a  solici-  sition.  We  beg  leave  to  ad- 
tude  to  do  justice  to  the  views  monish  this  author,  that  there 
of  this  writer,  and  to  present  to  is  such  a  precept  as  "  Thou  shalt 
them  an  impartial  account  of  a  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
volume,  which  they  are  more  likely  neighbour ;"  and  that  all  profes- 
io  read  for  themselves.    For  in  a  sions  of  philanthropy  must  be  re- 
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garded  as  affectation ,  io  the  ab-  Patrimrchal  and  th«  Motuc  ceononiy,  to 

sence  of  artfumentatWe  justice.  the  life  of  Christ,  and  to  the  age  of  the 

T<kA«A   U     k^.»A»^.         —      c  Apostles.     When  the  number  and  variety 

There  »,   however,  8ome   force  of  these  sections  are  considered,  combining 

in    bis  reasoning   that  without  ad-  at  once  the  value  of  incidental  alinaion, 

mitting  the  "  Salvability"  of  the  and  the  force  of  direct  argument,  I  hope. 

Heathen,  any  hypothesis  opposed  ^'   ^'"   "«*   ^   thought   that    I    have 

to  U.e»homblesy.t.m"  of  Calvin  J^rb^^  ^"ISt  JlllV-wd'.*^  K 

cannot  stand.  .th^t  I  h„ve  sought  in  vain  for  anv  pro- 

'•  Aiystem  thns  fraught  with  inconsis-     f«»'*^  '''''^  °',?*^^'*"^  ***  *^  ^'^"**" 
teoee.  doubt,  and  perplexity,  cannot  pot-    l*nfiruage.-pp.  14,  15. 

■ibly  sund  its  ground  against  the  close  The  work  is  accordingly  distri- 

nnd  well  compacted  aeheme  of  the  Ge-  buted   into  five  parts,  comprising 

D0van  reformer.      And»  accordingly,  the  ^^     k,,^.i^Zi     -J;^    #L.     o^^*:^«? 

doctrines  of  Cnlvlnism,  somewhat  ioftened  ?^     hundred    and    ten     sections, 

mii  disguised,  have  been  making  r^pid  founded  on  numerous  passages  m 

progress  amongst  all  classes  and  conditions  the  order  of  the  Bihle.     Nothing 

of  the  community.     lu  truth  is  either  could   be  more  natural  than   this 

openly,  or  tacitly  admitted,  in  nearly  all  n^ethod  of  pursuing  the  inquiry; 

our  missionary  exertions.    The  Hcatliea  "•^"■"^  "■    |#«tj»uiiig   *uc  lu^uii  j  , 

are  continually  spoken  of  as  f»eriiWng.  though  whether   the   arrangement 

inthout  any  possibility  of  escape ;  their  ought  to   have  been  retained,   in 

clenwl  happiness  is  reproM^nted  as  de-  submitting  the  results  to  the  pub- 

cissrb;s;X'°^T;«*'r"JSi  i?*^  *y^'  -?  •*•»  •''?*  *  v^- 

and  exhorted  to  be  kinder  than  Provi-  *«o°» .  *»    ^^    necessarily   inyolvet 

deuce,  and  more  liberal  than  Grace ;  and  repetitions,    and    notwithstanding 

after  all,  we  are  surprised  that  the  senti-  the  summaries  of  the  several  pe« 

menu  and  principles  of  Calrinism  ahould  yj^ds  which   the  author  has  very 

bega,ninggroandamong.tu./'-pp.ll,i2.  properly  affixed,  leaves  the  mini 

'  **f^";;*f  la  also,  that  our  controver-  uncerUin  and  unsatisfied. 

stes  with  Calvimsts  have  been   attended  tar     a.       r     j*     _:     •      a'   ^       

with  such  dubious  and  imperfect  s7c^„.        fant    of    discnminaUon    per- 

What  U  it  that  we  have  been  labouring  to  ▼&ues  the  whole.     Notwithstand- 

prove  ?    That  God'a  *  covenanted'  mercies  ing  the  author's  remarks,   and  a 

are  confined  to  the  memben  of  the  Christian  farrago  of  quotations  appended  to 

because  it  supposes,  that  God  could  treat  "  ^^}^^  **  ^  *<>««  ^®  discover,  what 
jthem  in  the  very  same  manner  which  the  possible  bearing  the  passages  re- 
CalTiniat  supposes  that  he  does  treat  all    ferred  to   have  upon  the  subject, 

nJ^T.  '«^*«rn^"h''^  "^f  ^'*"''^-  ^»»i>e  the  writer;  as  if  m«uated 
Tnere   is    no   rational  nope   of  success  ,  / 

■gainst  the  PredeiUnnrian,  whilst  we  thus  ®°  seven-league  boots,  moves  on, 
demolish  the  venr  foundation  of  Unirenal  unmindful  of  hills,  and  seas,  and 
Redemption.    Whilst  the  battle  is  fought    vast  deserts,  to  bis  favourite  con* 

?-„'J^^tKr'?!IS?nf.^""?*r^'  V"^  -n'  ^^"""    elusion.     Mr.  O.  informs  h»  rea- 

tians,  the  Calvimsts,  1  think,  will  always  i  *u   *    *i_-  i  a 

possess  a  decided  advantage ;  because  yon  °®"'    *****    *°*8   volume   presenU 

4[ive  them  up  the  very  point  at  issue,  vis.  **  the   honest  and  deliberate  sen* 

That  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  timents  of  one  who  has  devoted 

Sr«.5fu1^  *T«  a'  r"  ^'^  "^"^y  •"**  *»««  ^Jay*  and  nights  to  its  constant 
impartiality.-pp.  5,  6.  mediUtion."    This  is  a  statement 

But  it  is  time  to  approach  the    we  may  believe.     He  seems  to 
body  of  the  work.  have  gazed  at  this  object  till  his 

«nmt  the  Scriptural  evidence  for  the  *y^.  ^f  ^    d»«led,   and    be   ac- 

Snlvability  of  the   Heathen,  might  he  cordingly  saw  the  "salvabihty  of 

seen  ia  all  its  amplitude  and  extent,  I  the  heathen"  every  where— even  in 

have  am»8«d  »?  argument  under  the  the  creaHon  I   and    in    the  flood  I 

form  of  short  sections :  each  of  which  is  »«  «    .;Hk;u»  «.»,.*•  I   ^..^/o.    k^ 

founded  on  some  clear  passage  in  the  Old  f^  *  similar  mental  procew,  he 

or  New  Testament    For  this  purpose,  I  became  unable  to  disUnguisb  be- 

b«fn  followed  the  history  of  the  Bible,  tween   the  case   of   persons  who 

from  the  cisatioa  of  mU|  through  the  feared    God,  though  not  of   th« 
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chosen  people ;  as  Jethro  and  Job, 
and  that  of  the  Gentiles  "who  know 
not  God.'*  Altogether  averse  from 
their  opinion,  who  leave  the  hea- 
then to  the"  uncovenanted  mercies'' 
of  God,  he  nevertheless  con- 
ceives of  the  church,  as  an  eccle- 
siastical community  ;  and  where* 
ever  there  are  found*  in  the  sacred 
records,  any  out  of  this  sacred  pale, 
who  feared  God,  as  Naaman, 
Hiram,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Cyrus,  he  supposes,  ipso  facto^ 
that  they  are  instances  in  proof  of 
his  position. 

That  our  readers  may  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  general  character,  we  present 
them  with  two  entire  sections,  on 
passages  which  may  be  considered 
as  not  the  most  irrelevant. 


<< 


Tbe  queen  o£  Sbebii  aod  all  the  kings 
of  Arabia  brought  gpld  and  silver  to  Solo- 
mon; aod  tbe  eipressioos  of  tbe  queen 
are  an  evidence,  that  tbe  knowledge  aod 
worship  of  the  true  God  extended  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Dan  and  Beersbcba: 
'  Bfessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  who 
deligbtetb  in  tbee,  to  set  thee  on  his 
throne,  because  God  loveth  Israel  to  es- 
tablisli  them  for  er«r ;  therefore  made  he 
thee  king  over  them,  to  do  judgment  and 
justice.'  2  Chron.  ix.  1  —  12. 

'*  And  now,  lest  any  should  surmise 
that  this  arose  from  merv  curiosity,  atid 
had  no  connexion  with  religious  motives, 
and  religious  effects,  our  Saviour  has 
plac<*d  the  seal  of  his  authority  on  this  very 
anecdote  :  '  The  queen  of  the  South  shall 
rise  up  io  judgment  with  this  generation, 
and  shall  condemn  it,'  itc  Matt.  xii.  42. 

**  When  ft  fact  of  this  kind  is  thus  re- 
corded in  the  Old,  and  commented  upon 
in  tbe  New  Testament,  it  naturally  sug- 
gests the  inference,  that  many,  who  have 
been  neither  Jews  nor  Christians,  shall 
find  a  favourable  acceptance  at  the  day  of 
judgment;  and  that  if  there  be  many 
'first,' who  shall  be- last.*  there  also  are 
many  who  are  *  last  shall  be  tirst*  '  They 
shall  come  from  the  east,  and  from  the 
west,  from  tbe  north,  aod  from  the  south, 
and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  God.' 

*  It  was  not  a  particular  fondness  of 
affection,  of  which  no  particular  ground 
can  be  assigned  or  imagined ;  bat  a  uni- 
versal goodness,  mercy,  and  pity,  towards 
this  eminent  part  of  bis  creation,  sunk  in 
distress  aod  lamentable  wretchedness, 
which  induced  God  to  send  his  Son  for 
tbe  redemption  of  mankind.'" — Bmttwo* 
Vol.  iii.  p.  315«  Section  32. 
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Thus,  it  appears  indisputable, 
to  the  author  at  least,  that  because 
"  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  true  God  extended  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Dan  and  Beer- 
sheba,"  therefore,  the  heathen, 
who  have  not  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God,  may 
be  saved  !  !  —  because  Christ 
pronounced,  that  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  who  came  from  far  to  hear 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  would 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  those 
who  contemned  the  instructions 
of  a  greater  than  Solomon,  there- 
fore the  heathen,  who  have  never 
heard  of  either  Solomon  or  his 
greater  descendant,  may  be  saved  I 
Can  we  help  admiring  the  saga- 
city, which  is  able  to  trace  any 
connexion  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusions  ? 

" '  Cornelius,'  an  uncircumcised,  but 
pious  Gentile  {Doddridge,)  was  '  a  Roman 
centurion,  a  devout  man,  and  one  that 
feared  God  with  all  his  house ;  who  gave 
much  alms  to  the  people,  and  feared  God 
alway,'  Acts  x.  2.  When  it  is  considered 
that  thb  is  the  character  oi  one  who  was 
neither  a  Jewbh  proselyte,  nor  a  Christian 
convert,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the 
many  harsh  and  indiscriminate  reproaches 
which  hava  been  heaped  on  heathen  oa- 
tiona. 

*<  It  WAS  to  this  uncircumcised  and  un* 
baplized  Geniile,  that  God  was  pleased 
to  send  an  angel.  And  he  said,  *  thy 
prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God,'  v.  4.  1  cannot  con- 
ceive a  more  severe  rebuke  to  those  uncha- 
ritable sentiments,  which  would  represent 
all  heathen  virtues  as  of  no  worth  in  tho 
sight  of  God. 

**  <  Of  a  truth,  I  perceive,'  said  Peter, 
*  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but 
in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
him.  Here  is  the  declaration  of  an  Apos- 
tle, that  the  acceptance  of  individuals  it 
not  made  to  depend  upon  Christian  faith, 
when  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  Gospel :  but  that  the  fear  of 
God,  if  accompanied  with  such  good  ac- 
tions as  their  circumstances  may  admits 
will  commend  them  to  the  divine  mercy, 
for  the  sake  of  him  who  is  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

**  Cornelius  was  a  stranger  to  the  true 
religion ;  but,  so  far  as  he  knew  his  dnty^ 
he  was  honest  and  sincere.  He  knew  by 
the  light  of  nature,  that  to  pray  to  God, 
snd  give  alms,  were  probable  ueaos  oC 
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gaining  bis  favour,  and  therefore  be  took 
these  methods.  This  God  accepted,  and 
because  of  his  sincerity,  he  rouchsafed  his 
special  grace  and  assistance,*'  &c.  Sharp's 
Sermons,,  vol.  vi.  Ser.  xi.  See  also  Bishop 
Sherlock's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  Ser.  xii.,  but 
particularly  Jostin,  vol.  ill  Ser.  zviiL 
Section  75. 

With  this  section  may  be  com- 
pared Mr.  Burder's  remarks  on  the 
same  topic. 

*<  The  case  of  Ciyrnetiiu  naturally  occurs 
to  the  mind  in  connexion  with  this  topic. 
This  man,  however,  whs  not  a  heathen. 
Before  he  heard  Peter's  discourse,  the 
following  was  his  character :  '  he  was  a 
devout  man^  and  one  that  feared  God  with 
all  his  house  ;  who  gave  much  alms  to  the 
people,  and  feared  God* al way;'  to  whom 
an  express  messenger  from  heaven  was 
authorized  thus  to  speak :  <  thy  prajrers 
and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memo* 
rial  before  God.'  How  any  persons  can 
suppose,  that  a  man  of  whom  this  testi- 
mony is  given,  could  be  in  a  state  of  per- 
dition, I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The 
texts  which  have  given  occasion  to  this 
•opposition  are  the  14th  and  iSth  verses 
of  the  11th chapter;  in  tlie former  cif  which 
the  angel  is  stated  to  have  informed  Cor- 
nelius that  Peter  was  about  to  tell  him 
<  words  whereby  be  and  all  bis  house 
should  be  saved  ;*  and  in  the  latter,  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  are  represented  as 
exclaiming,  '  Then  hath  God,  to  the  Gen- 
tiles also,  granted  repentance  unto  life.' 
*  Now  that  Peter,  in  the  former  of  those 
passages,  did  not  apprehend  the  angel  to 
have  intended  to  convey  one  idea  that 
Cornelius,  up  to  the  time  in  question,  was 
in  a  state  of  condemnstioo,  is  not  only 
evident  from  the  explicit  testimony  already 
cited,  as  having  been  borne  to  the  piety 
of  Cornelius,  but  from  Peter's  own  view 
of  the  case,  as  expressed  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  discourse  in  the  house  of 
Cornelius,  and  before  there  was  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  being  st  all  a  diffe- 
rent man  from  what  he  had  long  been. 
'  Of  a  truth,  1  perceive,  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation, 
be  that  fieareth  God»  and  worketh  righte- 
ousness, is  accepted  of  him.'  These  words 
have  a  special  reference  to  Cornelius.  A 
little  while  before,  Peter,  like  most  of  h:s 
countrymen,  had  imagined  that  no  one 
WAS  In  favour  with  God,  who  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Jewish  church.  The  way  by 
which  he  hsd  been  tanght  better,  was  by 
God's  bearing  an  express  testimony  in 
favour  of  Cornelius,  who  bad  no  connexion 
with  their  nation.  Peter,  just  before  his 
speaking  to,  and  of  Cornelius,  bad  been 
told  by  the  angel  to  utter  words, '  whereby 
Cornelius  and  all  his  house  should  be 
saved.'  I  contend,  therefore,  that  what- 
ever meaniDg  these  words  may  be  con- 
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ceived  to  bear,  they  caniiot  bear  the  mean- 
ing which  I  am  controverting ;  sinoe  inch 
an  interpretation  of  them  would  represent 
the  Apostle  as  asserting,  that  Cornelius 
was  in  favour  with  (ikid,  immediately  after 
he  bad  been  informed  by  a  heavenly  being 
that  at  that  very  time  Cornelius  was  with- 
out salvation.  I  own  that  the  words  are 
not  unattended  with  difficulty,  but  I  would 
rather  suspend  my  judgment  as  to  their 
import,  or  have  no  opinion  mpecting 
them  at  all,  than  assign  to  them  an  in- 
terpretation which  involves  circumstances 
so  contradictory  as  these.  1  apprehend, 
however,  tliat  we  may  consider  the  angels 
as  declaring  the  doctrine  Peter  was  about  to 
expouud,  was  that  which  set  forth  ike  sie- 
thod  of  tahationf  for  Cornelius  and  others, 
iu  a  way  they  had  never  known  before. 
Such  of  the  company  present  as  had  pre- 
vioualy  feared  God,  would  find  their  know* 
ledge,  faith,  hope,  and  joy,  amaxingly 
augmented  by  the  Apostle's  clear  display 
of  evHngelicnl  truth,  while  others  among 
them,  who  had  been  strangers  to  this  piety 
before,  would  thereby  be  brought  inUK  a 
state  of  salvation.  If  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  our  own  day,  having  been  invited 
to  preach  to  a  large  family,  should  com- 
mence his  discourse  by  stating  that  be 
should  publish  a  doctrine,  whereby  the 
master  of  the  family  and  all  present  would 
be  saved,  the  words  would  not  necessarily 
imply,  that  up  to  that  time  the  same  man 
had  been  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  The 
exclamation,  <  then  hath  God  to  the  Gen- 
tiles also  granted  repentance  unto  life/ 
it  must  be  remembered,  refers  to  the  com- 
pany at  Ccsarea  generally^  and  by  no  means 
proves  that  every  one  of  that  company  had 
been  previously  in  an  impenitent  state.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible  that  a 
ma.*)  who,  like  Cornelius,  truly  fears  God, 
and  is  accepted  of  him,  can  be  in  a  state  of 
impenitence. 

"  I  have  dwelt  tlius  long  on  this  topic, 
rather  on  account  of  the  importance  which 
is  commonly  attMched  to  it,  than  from  any 
very  close  connexion  which  it  has  with  the 
que&tion  under  consideration.  Cornelius, 
though  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian, 
before  his  interview  with  Peter,  was  not 
a  heathen.  On  the  contrary,  he  wor- 
shipped and  served  the  liring  and  true 
God.  That  Apostle  does  indeed  declare, 
that  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God, 
and  u'orketTi  righteousness,  is  accepted  of 
him  ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  people  of 
every  reiigioHf  true  or  false,  are  so  regarded 
by  him.--pp.30— 33. 

Though  neither  of  these  illus- 
trations completely  meet  our  view 
of  the  case,  the  reader  will  readily 
judge  to  which  the  palm  is  due 
for  sound,  judicious,  and  8criptu« 
ral  reasoning. 
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But  we  must  bid  adieu  to  Mr. 
Grinfield.  His  expectations  are, 
it  seems,  hip:h,  that  **  the  timid  hy- 
pothetical language  of  Paley  and 
other  writers,  wi//,  hereafter,  be 
exchanged  for  a  more  definite  and 
decided  avowal."  Our  expecta- 
tions, for  any  thing  that  appears 
in  his  pages,  are  certainly  more 
modest. 

Mr.  Burder,  whose  essay  is 
written  agreeably  to  the  "  horrible 
system''  of  the  Genevan  reformers, 
has  produced  a  clear  and  well 
compacted  course  of  reasoning, 
upon  this  most  interesting  question. 
The  preceding  extracts  have,  we 
doubt  not,  conveyed  a  favourable 
impression  respecting  it  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers.  One  more 
quotation  will    put  them   in   full 
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thmt  he  should  act  otheririw  toirards 
them ;  bat  since  it  had  already  been 
proved  that  they  had  so  conducted  them- 
selves, it  was  plain  that  no  adequate 
ground  for  expecting  their  exemption 
from  future  pain  could  be  derited  from 
this  source.  We  then  went  on  to  examine 
the  representatioDS  given  in  the  gospel,  of 
God's  readiness  to  justify  the  ungodly. 
We  found  that  a  grand  event  had  occurred^ 
by  God's  special  ordinance,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  could  display  his 
mercy  towards  the  rebellious,  without 
bringing  into  dishonour  the  rectitude  of 
his  government;  we  saw  that  this  pro- 
vision of  gmce  had  an  aspect  of  kindness 
towards  the  whole  race  of  man ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  were  forbidden  to  sup* 
pose  it  would  be  available  for  heathen 
transgressors,  generally,  by  observing  that 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  prescribed 
remedy  for  man's  moral  maladies,  was 
represented  as  essential  to  his  being 
healed. 

"  Thus,  not  having  been  able  to  derive, 
either  from  the  justice  or  mercy  of  God, 


possession  of  the  whole  course  of    ground  for  believing  that  the  ffeathen  at 


his  argument. 

**  We  have  seen  that  the  knowledge  of 
some  leading  principles  of  piety  and  virtue 
It  attainable  by  the  heathen — we  have  seen 
that  they  are  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God, 
both  for  neglecting  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge of  duty  which  is  within  their  reach, 
and  for  acting  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of 
action  which  they  cannot  fail  to  know — 
we  found  that,  in  the  present  world,  God 
has  punished  the  heathen  for  their  crimi- 
nal aversion  to  himself  by  leaving  them 
the  prey  of  their  own  vicious  inclinations — 
and  that  he,  moreover,  declares  it  to  be  bis 
intention  to  punish  both  their  impiety  and 
immorality  in  the  eternal  state.  At  the  same 
time  we  found  it  to  be  distinctly  stated, 
that  the  degree  of  their  punishment  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their 
guilt ;  and  that,  consequently,  their  con- 
demnation will  be  far  lighter  than  that 
which  will  fall  on  those  whose  moral  ad- 
vantages have  been  more  abundant.  Hav- 
ing thus  contemplated  the  state  of  the 
Heathen,  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
God,  at  a  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  we  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  whether  hope  respecting     seemed  evident,  that  if  there  were  persons 


large  are  saved,  we  lastly  made  it  our  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  whether  at  least  there 
might  not  he  exceptions  to  the  general  fact ; 
and  on  this  point  we  thought  there  was 
some  ground  for  hope. 

**  The  case  of  infants  we  considered  to 
have  been  so  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
in  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Harris,  that  it  was 
deemed  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  probable  salvation.  But  it 
was  remarked,  that  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  in  heathen  lands  the  age  of 
infancy  (using  a  (the)  term  in  this  con- 
nexion as  synoiiimons  with  non-account- 
ability) might  extend  to  a  later  period 
than  it  does  in  a  Christian  country.  We 
supposed  also  that  there  might  be  persons 
of  very  slender  intellect  in  heathen  lands, 
who  might  be  regarded  as  in  the  same 
predicament. 

«  The  case  of  the  apparently  pious  and  j 
moral  among  Pagans  Was  next  discussed  ;  ^ 
and  althoQgb  we  did  not  see  cause  to  hope 
for  their  happiness  on  the  score  of  justice ; 
we  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  individual  among 
the    Heathen    was    ever    saved;    and    it 


them  might  be  derived  from  his  ktndness* 
We  observed  that  the  Scriptures  repre- 
sent the  Creator  as  making  provision  for 
the  comfort  of  his  creatures  upon  earth, 
bnt  we  also  fonnd,  in  the  present  condition 
of  man,  much  that  indicated  the  divine 
displeasure  against  him.  The  utmost  that 
we  could  giuher  from  a  view  of  God's 
providential  bounty,  was  the  conviction 
that  he  is  disposed  to  make  his  creatures 
happy,  unless  they  so  conduct  themselves 
as  to  render  it  necessary,  according  to  the 
priaeiplef  of  his  unerring  administration. 


among  them  possessed  of  the  elements  of 
those  dispositions  of  the  mind  which  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  true  piety,  sfich 
persons  could  obtain  mercy,  even  though 
unacquainted  with  the  channel  through 
which  mercy  flows. — pp.  33^35. 

The  conclusions  of  Mr.  B.  ap- 
pear to  us  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  sacred  volume,  and  they 
are  fairly  deduced  from  the  line 
of  reasoning  which  he  has  pur- 
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sued.  We  forbear  to  enter  fur- 
ther into  the  merits  of  his  egsay, 
as  we  doubt  not  that  most  of  our 
readers  will  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out a  diligept  perusal  of  the 
whole. 

The  close  of  the  pamphlet  we 
cheerfully  transcribe,  as  express- 
ing our  own  reflections  on  the 
sablime  and  important  sentiments 
which  the  essay  advances,  and 
under  a  full  conviction  of  the 
sympathy  of  our  judicious  rea- 
ders. 

"  On  the  whole  it  mnst  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  subject  (siippoaiog  these 
views  of  it  to  be  correct)  is  one  which 
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Hiitory  of  the  TraneBdetUm  of  iln- 
ciemt  Books  to  Modem  Time$: 
or,  a  concise  Accouni  of  the 
Means  by  which  the  Genuinawtt 
and  Authenticity  of  Ancient  His- 
torical Works  are  ascertained: 
with  an  Estinuite  of  the  Compara- 
tive Value  of  the  Evidence  usu^ 
ally  adduced  in  support  of  the 
Claims  of  the  Jewinh  and  ChriS' 
tian  Scriptures,  By  haac  Toy- 
lor.  eoo.  pp.  256.  8t.  Holds- 
worth,  1827. 

The  principal  subject  of  inquiry 
in  this  useful  and  interesting  vo- 
lume, respects  the  primary  sources 
of  the  credibility  of  ancient  re- 


ought  to  excite   emotions  of  unfeigned     __   «         mt  a*        :  i 

grief  and  met  tender  pity.    How  .e«.    ««>"**•      The    question    19   purely 


lously  then  should  we  co-operate  with 
those  servants  of  Christ,  who  have  de- 
moted their  lives  to  the  pious  and  philan- 
thropic work  of  turning  idolaters  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God.  It  is  true  that  ^he  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Heathen  will  be  height- 
ened by  their  moral  advantages  being 
increased;  and  that  the  punishment  of 
such  as  may  reject  the  Gospel  will  thereby 
become  heavier.  But  it  is  not  God's 
method,  nor  should  it  be  our's,  to  with* 
hold  good  from  those  who  will  rightly  ask 
it,  under  the  apprehension  that  the  con- 
dition of  one  obstinately  wicked  will  there- 
by be  made  worse.  This  latter  conse- 
quence must,  indeed^  be  deplored ;  but 
the  benefit  which  the  others  gain  is  so 
great  as  most  abundantly  to  counterbalance 
it.  The  happiness  which  the  one  will 
obtain,  is  a  thousand  times  greater  than 
the  additional  misery  which  the  other  will 
endnre ;  while  the  latter  will  be  attribu- 


literary;  but  its  application  to 
matters  of  the  highest  importance 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  to  demand 
the  strictest  and  most  mimite  inves- 
tigation of  all  the  principles  which 
are  involved  in  its  determination. 
It  has  often  been  remarked,  that 
the  reasonings  of  modern  scepti- 
cism against  the  records  of  that 
volume,  which  claims  for  itself  the 
authority  of  inspiration,  would,  if 
they  possessed  any  force,  destroy 
our  confidence  in  all  other  records, 
and  induce  an  absolute  pyrrhon' 
ism  on  every  subject  not  within 
the  direct  and  immediate  cogni- 
zance of  our  senses.  Indeed,  we 
see  not  why  incredulity  should  be 
confined  to  the  information  com* 


table  altogether  to  the  wilful  negligence  of    ro„„icated  by  testimony ;  and  the 
the  sufferer.    If  there  were  reason  to  fear     ..^  ^      ''^..       ^^   *  t 

history  of  scepticism  furnishes  am- 
ple proof,  that  the  moment  it  be. 
comes,  either  through  the  love  of 


that  the  number  of  those  among  the  Hea- 
then who  shall  believe  the  gospel  preached 
to  them,  and  shall  be  saved,  should  be 
small  in  comparison  with  those  who  shall 
reject  it,  there  might  be  some  plausibility 
in  the  objection  against  missionary  efforts, 
which  is  founded  on  the  fact  in  question. 


singularity,  or  the  power  of  vicious 
speculation,  a  moral  disease,  all 
the   principles  on    which  human 


«  But  the  Church  of  Christ  are  almost    belief  is  founded,  in    matters   of 


unanimous  in  believing  that  the  day  is  at 
hand,  when  '*  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea;"  when  the  idols  every 
where  shall  be  utterly  abolished ;  and  an 
immense  majority  of  the  human  race  shall 
become  Christians,  in  deed  and  in  truth. 
If  we  can  trust  in  any  measure  to  '  the 
signs  of  the  times/  we  may  consider  the 
dawn  of  that  day  as  already  come. 

"  May  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  soon 
attain  his  meridian  glory  l"-*-piv  35,  30. 


common  life  and  ordinary  rea- 
soning, are  abandoned;  and  the 
wretched  fatuity  of  the  intellect 
at  once  evinces  and  confirms  the 
depravity  of  the  heart.  There  ia 
indeed  a  powerful  counteraction  to 
universal  scepticism,  in  the  incon- 
venience and  injury  which  would 
result  from  its  indulgence.  Selfish- 
ness and  necessity  therefore  ofkeii 
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Beutraliie  its  teadencies,  and  com- 
pel its  votaries  to   act  as  other 
men  act;    but  it   is  not  less  re- 
quisite to  show,  that  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  scepticism,  t/*ac/ed 
npoH  in  secular  affairs,  would  be 
as  injurious  to  the  worldly  interests 
of  men,  as  we  are  authorised  to 
believe  they  will  be  to  an  infinite 
extent,  when  the  same  principles 
are  applied  to  matters   that  are 
spiritual  and  divine.     There  are 
known  and  acknowledged  grounds, 
which  every  where  justify  us  in 
"  receiving  the  witness  of  men.'' 
To  reject  accredited  testimony  in 
eucfa    circumstances,    would    in- 
stantly be  felt  to  be  a  violation 
of  all  the  dictates  of  right  reason- 
ing and  common  sense :  and  we 
should  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  engage  in  the    hopeless  task 
of  convincing    those  who  either 
doubted    or    disbelieved,  but  let 
the  folly  work  its  own  cure.     But 
''if  we    receive    the   witness  of 
men,''  and  in  consequence  of  such 
reception,  venture  our  property — 
expose  our  health  and    lives  to 
danger — and    make    innumerable 
arrangements,  and  engage  in  in- 
numerable transactions  on  the  faith 
of  such  testimony  without  the  least 
hesitation,  and    should  feel   that 
we  were  acting  a  most  irrational 
part  if  we   did  not   so    conduct 
ourselves — surely  "  the  witness  of 
God  is  gpreater,"  and  demands  a 
corresponding  and  an  implicit  sub- 
jection.    It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
.first  importance,  in   the    defence 
and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel, 
to  shew,  that  the  identical  gprounds 
on  which  our  faith  is  unhesitatingly 
yielded  to  human  testimony,  re- 

auire  and  deserve  our  reception  of 
lat  testimony,  which  is  proved 
to  be  divine.  The  scepticism 
which  rejects  the  divine  testimony 
would,  if  it  were  consistent,  re- 
ject, ill  any  assignable  case  what- 
soever, the  testimony  of  man  I 

These  conclnsions    would    be 
irresistible  were  the  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  and  anthenticity 
N.  S.  No.  33. 
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of  the  sacred  records  only  equal 
to  that  on  the  ground  of  which 
other  records  of  ancient  transac- 
tions are  universally  regarded  as 
credible.  But  a  careiVil  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  question  will 
convince  an  unprejudiced  inquirer, 
that  there  is  a  great  inequality; 
and  that  an  amazing  preponder- 
ance of  proof  exists  on  the  side 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. The  inference  from  this 
consideration  is  rendered  still 
stronger,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  actual  results  of  a  sincere 
and  practical  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Scripture  testimony  are 
of  the  highest  moral  value ;  while 
the  operation  of  scepticism  is  in- 
conceivably pernicious  in  this 
w.orld,  and  awfully  destructive 
in  the  world  to  come.  Nothing 
is  lost  by  the  exercise  of  faith, 
and  every  thing  is  tremendously 
hazarded  by  the  indulgence  of 
unbelief;  so  that  all  the  induce- 
ments arising  from  the  soundest 
policy,  and  the  best  re|ulated  self- 
love,  are  on  the  side  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. 

Were  the  question,  in  reference 
to  this  sacred  cause,  one  of  a  na- 
ture purely  speculative  and  ab- 
stract, and  concerning  which  we 
could  judge,  as  if  it  related  to 
some  beings  inhabiting  an  ideal  or 
Utopian  world,  so  conchisive  are 
the  arguments  in  its  support,  and 
so  futile  and  fallacious  the  reason- 
ings against  it,  that  we  should  at 
once  pronounce  on  the  duty  and 
the  wisdom  of  regarding  its  claims, 
and  the  prodigious  folly  of  indif- 
ference and  unbelief.  But  the 
moment  we  bring  the  subject  be- 
fore the  attention  of  men,  it  is  in- 
stantly felt  that  it  is  not  on  the 
ground  of  defective  evidence,  but 
because  of  its  direct  opposition  to 
the  wisbes,and  prepossessions,  and 
prejudices  of  those  to  whom  It  is 
presented,  that  it  is  rejected.  It 
would  be  to  their  interest  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  feadessness  in  the 
prospect  of  futurity,  that  Chris-, 

as 
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tianttv  should  be  Droved  to  be  thenticity/'    Those  principles  aie 

false  I    There  would  then  be  no*  classed  under  five  heads  :^* 

thing  to  condemn  them  !     This  is  „ ,,  p^^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^„  p^^„^l  ^l,. 

the  true  cause  of  scepticism.     A  geiratioa  may  be  m  certainly  proved  by 

Christian    credulous !      The   man  evidence  that  is  fallible  in  its  kind,  as  by 

who  either  doubts  or  rejects  the  that  which  is  not  open  to  the  possibility 

gospel  is  far  more  credulous ;  and  ^^fri^'p^ets  remote  from  our  personal 

It  a  thousandth  part  ot  the  argu-  knowledge  are  not  necessarily  more  or 

ment  it  possesses  could  be  urged  less  certain,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 

in  support  of  any  other  cause,  and  '»"«  ^•^  *»••  elapsed  uuce  they  took 

especially   in  support  of  one   be  ^^^ni.  The  ralidity  of  evidence  in  proof 

wished  to  maintain,  he  would   be  of  remote  facU,  is  not  aflfected  either  for 

instantly   gained    on    its    behalf,  the  better  or  the  worse,  by  the  weight  of 

But  "  THIS  is  the  condemnation,  the  conseqaencet  that  may  happen  to  de- 

that  men  love  darkness  rather  than    P*??,T*"l'''T'i  .^      p  .^  i  u.#.««- 
,.   ,  ^  ,  ^L  •    J      1  •!  »        "IV.  A  calculation  of  actn All nstances, 

light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil,      mken  from  almost  any  class  of  facu,  will 
These  observations  have  arisen    prove  that  seemingly  good  evidence  is  in- 
out  of  the  impression  produced  by    comparably  more  often  true  than  false. 

the  ultimate  point  to  which  the       "  ^l^^Vl^T^^  ""^ .^'^I'^Z'^  !l^!^^ 

.   .  .         5  Ml     ^    ^-         r  *L*       proportioned  to  its  simplicity  or  perspi- 

statements  and  illustration  of  this    J„|t^,  „  ^  ib^  ease  with  which  it  may  be 

volume  refer.  Its  object  is,  in  the  apprehended  by  all  persons." 
first  place,  to  shew  on  what  prin-  xi,e  author,  after  a  brief  eluci- 
ciples  the  genuineness  of  ancient  Nation  of  each  of  these  positions, 
records  is  established.  For  this  proceeds  to  what  he  describes  as 
I)urpo8e,  considerable  informa-  ^^^  „  relative  strength  of  the  evi- 
tion  IS  adduced  respecting  the  Jence  which  supports  the  genuine- 
history  and  what  might  be  termed  „ess  and  authenticity  oi  the  Holy 
the  mechanism  of  literature,  a  Scriptures."  In  this  comparison 
jreat  portion  of  which  may  be  he  states  various  points,  from  which 
found  m  various  bibliographical  U  is  fairly  deduced,  and,  we  think, 
works;  and  especially  m  the  on  grounds  which  cannot  be  over- 
writings  of  Clarke,  1  own  ley,  and  turned,  that  there  remains  not  the 
Home.  But  Mr.  Taylor  is  neither  i^^^  ^etext  for  questioning  the 
a  copyist  nor  a  mere  compiler ;  authenticity  of  the  gospels  and 
he  hM  condensed  and  well  ar-  episUes ;  the  proof  of  which,  as 
ranged  tiie  materials  tiius  sup-  jj^.  Taylor  has  justly  observed, 
plied;  and  m  an  interesting  and  ..f„  excels,  in  eve^  separate 
succinct  manner  availed  himself  of  ^rt  of  it,  the  best  auUienticated 
the  facts  which  he  has  brought  historical  record  of  antiquity,'' 
forward  to  Illustrate  "  the  credi-  i„  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  i,est  section  of  the 
bihty  of  historical  works.''    For  y^^^    t^e  author  refers  to  the  fol- 

this  purpose  he  refers  to  the  moral    lowing  topics: 

and  intellectual  qualifications  of  e     F      * 

historians;    the    means   of   infer-  «  1.  The  number  of  mannscripts  which 

mation  they  possessed;   and  the  P««^  down  through  the  middle  ages 

..             J     •''    *^     *               r  au    i:    A  2.   The  antiquity  of  some  existing 

time  and  circumstances  of  the  first  manoscripts. 

publications  of  their  works.     He        '*  3.  The  extent  of  surface  over  wkich 
adverts  to  independent  sources  of    copies  were  diffused  at  an  early  date. 

proof,  derived  from  the  remains  of    .  V\^^  imporunce  attached  to  the 

'^  I     1.. 4  . .     1     books  by  their  possessors. 

eeneral    literature,    geographical       «  5.  i^  „^j  p^  ^  them  by  copy- 

facts,  the  permanent  customs  of  ists  of  later  ages, 

nations,  and   monuments  of  art;  *'6*  The  wide  separation  or  the  open 

and  then  states  the  "  general  prin-  ^o«*»»^y  *12^  ^^  ^^'*°*  ^^"^  ***^* 

ciples  which    are    applicable    to  '^~7rThe  Wdble  eftcto  of  the- books 

questions  of  genumeuess  and  au-  fhN&  p^e  to  1^. 
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**S.  The  bod  J  of  reference  and  quo- 
tati<»o8. 

**  9.  Early  versions. 

**  10.  The  Teroaculiir  extinction  of  tlie 
lAng:uages  or  idioms  ou  which  ibese  books 
were  written. 

**  11.  The  menns  of  compftrison  with 
spurious  works ;  or  with  works  intended 
to  sliare  the  reputation  acquired  by 
others. 

"  1 2.  The  strength  of  the  inference, 
from  the  genuineness  to  the  credibility 
of  tlie  books." 

On  this  last  topic  we  give  the 
remarks  of  the  author  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  style,  and  as  pre- 
senting a  powerful  statement  of 
the  deduction  which  he  has  so  ably 
and  satisfactorily  supported. 

<'  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  oer* 
taia  than  the  inference  drawn  from  the  ac- 
knowledged antiquity  and  genuineness  of 
an  historical  work,  In  proof  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  narratire  it  contains.  If  it 
be  prored  that  Cicero's  orations  against 
Catiline,  and  that  Sallost's  history  of  the 
Catiline  war,  were  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear ;  or  if  it  were  only 
proved  that  these  compositions  were 
extant  and  well  known  as  early  as  the  age 
of  Augustus ;  that  they  were  toea  univer- 
sally attributed  to  those  authors,  and  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  authentic  records 
of  matters  of  fact }  and  if  the  same  facts 
are,  with  more  or  less  explicitness,  alluded 
to  by  the  writers  of  the  same,  and  of  the 
following  age,  there  remains  no  (lossible 
•opposition  but  that  of  the  truth  of  the 
story,  in  its  principal  circumstances,  by 
which  the  existence  and  acceptance  of 
these  narratives,  orations,  and  allusions, 
so  near  tbHhe  time  of  the  conspiracy,  caa 
be  accounted  for. 

«  In  Sallust's  history,  some  particulars 
maybe  erroneously  stated  ;  or  the  prin- 
cipal facU  may  be  represented  under  the 
colouring  of  prejudice.  In  the  orations 
of  the  consul  there  may  be  (or  we  might 
for  argument  sake  suppose  there  to  be) 
exaggeration,  and  undue  severity  of  cen- 
sure; but  after  such  deductions  have 
been  made,  or  any  others  which  reason 
will  allow,  it  remains  incontestably  cer- 
tain that,  if  thue  writingt  be  genuine^  the 
Uory  u  true.  All  the  sophisms  of  a  college 
of  sceptics,  in  labouring  to  show  the  im- 
probability of  the  facU,  or  the  suspicious- 
ness of  the  evidence,  could  make  no  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is 
convinced  that  the  books  are  not  spa- 
rions. 

«<  Nor  is  this  Inference  lets  direct  or 
less  valid  in  the  case  above  mentioned, 
than  in  any  similar  instance  of  more  re- 
cent occurrence.  It  is  as  inevitable  to 
believe  that  Catiline  conspifed  agiantt  tiw 
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Roman  state,  and  fell  In  the  attempt,  as 
that  the  descendants  of  James  II.  exdted 
rebellions  in  Scotland,  or  that  Murat  wu 
for  a  short  time  king  of  Naples.  In  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  others,  unless  the  do- 
cuments— all  of  them,  have  been  foiled, 
the  facts  must  be  true. 

*'  The  principle  upon  which  this  infe- 
rence is  founded,  admits  of  no  exception ; 
nor  does  ttie  history  of  the  world  offer  an 
instance  thnt  seems  like  an  exception. 
Narratives  of  alleged,  but  unreal  facts  may 
have  been  suddenly  promulgated,  and  for 
a  moment  credited ;  or  false  narratives  of 
events  concealed  by  place  or  circumstances 
from  the  public  eye,  may  have  gained 
temporary  credit.  Or  narratives,  true  in 
their  outline,  may  have  been  falsified  in 
all  those  points  of  which  the  public  could 
not  fairly  ju^Ige  ^  and  thus  the  false  having 
been  slipped  in  with  the  true,  has  passed 
by  oversight  upon  the  general  faith.  But 
no  such  suppositions  meet  the  case  of  va- 
rious public  transactions,  taking  place 
through  some  length  of  time,  and  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  witnessed  by  persons  of 
all  clsases,  interests,  and  dispositions,  un- 
contradicted by  any  parties  at  the  time, 
and  particularly  recorded,  and  incidentally 
alluded  to  by  several  writers  whose  work» 
were  widely  circulated,  generally  accepted, 
and  unanswered,  in  the  age  when  tnon- 
sands  of  persons  were  competent  to  judge 
of  their  tmlh. 

«  No  one,  to  recur  to  the  example  men- 
tioned above,  is  at  liberty  merely  to  say 
that  he  withholds  his  faith  from  Sallost 
and  from  Cicero,  as  he  might,  on  many 
points,  withhold  it  from  Herodotus,  front 
Diodoms,  or  from  Plutarch.  Yet  even  in 
this  case  he  ought  to  show  cause  of  doobt. 
If  he  would  not  be  charged  \rith  the  fri* 
volous  affectation  of  possessing  more  saga- 
city than  his  neighbours  pretend  to.  But 
In  the  other,  while  in  professing  to  doubt 
the  facts,  he  cannot  impugn  the  antiquity 
of  the  records,  he  only  calls  himself  a  fool 
by  a  very  needless  circumlocution.  He 
who  does  not  believe  the  narrative  must 
either  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the 
existence  of  the  writings  on  the  snppon- 
tion  that  the  events  never  took  place ;  or 
confess  that,  to  his  taste,  there  is  a  relish 
in  absurdity  which  greatly  excels  the  plain 
flavour  of  truth. 

«  When  historical  facts  whfeh,  in  thehr 
nature,  are  fairly  open  to  direct  troth,  are 
called  in  question,  there  is  no  species  of 
trifling  more  irksome  (to  those  who  have 
no  dishonest  ends  to  serve)  than  the  halt- 
ing upon  twenty  indirect  ailments,  while 
the  centre  pro^-- that  which  clear  and  up- 
right minds  rasten  upon  Intuitively,  re- 
mains undisposed  o&  In  an  investigation, 
purely  historical,  and  as  nmple  as  any 
which  the  page  of  history  presenU,  what 
boots  it  to  say  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Teatament  contain  dodrines  which  do  not 
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cord  with  imr  Dotions  of  '  the  great  ip-    dent,   00   the   slightest  reflectioDp 

m  of  tbingt  ;*  th«t  thcv  enjoin  dotiet    t|,at   the  question   respecting  the 

i!!°^^'"lI°'?.'!lL"rj..l^?Jl*?':    genuineneu  of   the    Holy  Scrip- 


accord 
tern 

grieroas 

farour  despotism,  or  engender  strifes ;  or 
what  avails  it  to  sajr  that  all  the  profcs- 
s.^a  of  Christianity  are  hypocrites,  and 
tlmt  therefore  the  relij<ion  is  not  tme  ? 
Can  these  objections,  or  any  others  of  a 
like  kind,  weaken  that  evidence  upon 
which  we  believe  that  our  island  was  once 
possessed  by  the  Romans  ?  But  they  hare 
Just  and  precisely  as  much  weight  in  coun- 
terpoising that  evidence,  as  in  balancing 
th«  proof  of  the  facts  affirmed  in  the  New 
Testament.  If  such  objections  were  ten* 
fold  more  valid  than  sophistry  can  make 
them,  they  would  not  remove,  alter,  or 
impair,  one  single  graio  of  the  proper 
proof  belonging  to  the  historical  propo- 
sition ander  inquiry. 

« The  question  ia  not  whether  we  ad- 
mire Christianity,  or  whether  we  hate  it } 
whether  we  wish  to  submit  our  conduct  to 
Its  precepts,  and  to  abide  by  the  hope  it 
ottertf  or  whether  we  are  resolved  to  dare 
Che  hazards  of  its  being  true.  The  qnea- 
tion  is  not  whether,  in  our  sage  opiniou, 
these  books  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  or  a  curse }  but  simply  this — whe- 
ther they  were  extant  and  well  known 
through  the  Eomaa  empire  in  the  reiga 
of  Nero. 

'<  There  are  subterfuges  and  evasions 
enough,  by  means  of  which  we  may  ob- 
icnre  (torn  our  minds  (at  least  for  as  long 
a  period  as  serious  and  continued  thought, 
nninviled,  usually  endures)  the  plain  in- 
fsrence  which  follows  from  an  admission 
of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  But  contradiction 
may  boldly  be  challenged  when  it  is  af- 
firmed that,  with  a  competent  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  ancient  history,  and 
of  ancient  literature,  no  one  can  admit, 
snd  in  all  its  particulars  realise  the  fact, 
that  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Epistles  of  Paul»  of  Peter,  of  John, 
and  of  Jamea,  were  written  in  the  age 
daimed  for  them,  and  were  immediately 
diflhasd  throughout  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  then  recon- 
cile himself  to  aoT  supposition  whatever, 


genuineneu  ot    the    Holy   Scrip- 
tures, and  especially  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
entire     argument    in    defence    of 
revelation.     Deficiency  of  proof, 
or  contrariety  of  evidence  on  this 
point,  would  be  fatal  to  the  cause; 
and  as  we  might  have  expected,  in 
the  presumption  of  a  revelation  to 
be  granted  and  tranMrnitted  to  as, 
we     have     such     unquestionable 
marks  of  truth,  such  accumulated 
sources    and    means    of   authen- 
tication,   that    nothing   but    the 
inveterate  perversity  of  the  miod» 
under  the  influence  of  depraved 
affections  and  principles,  can  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  scep- 
ticism.    It  must  be  confessed  that 
it  is  seldom  directed  to  this  point, 
except  by  those  who  will  venture 
to  utter  any  crudity,  or  propagate 
any  lie  that  may  serve  their  pur- 
pose.    The  more  frequent  attacks 
of  infidelity   are   directed  to  the 
discoveries  and    claims  of  Chris* 
tianity.     But  here  the  argument  is 
equally     invulnerable,    and    the 
evidence  progressive  in  proportion 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  system. 
It  is,  however,  a  triumphant  source 
of  exultation  to  know  and  feel, 
that  in  the  primary  position  we 
occupy,  and  which  involves  and 
secures  every  other,  we  are  actually 
impregnable.    The  works  of  Paley 
are,  on  this  account,  invaluable, 
because  they  present  the'historical 
evidence  in  a  light  so  clear,  and 
on  a  foundation  so  firm,  that  un* 


etcept  that  the  facta  affirmed  in  these    belief  must  be  wilful ;   and  to  such 


in 


books  were  traa."— pp.  821— 22C 

We  have  been  thus  minute 
our  account  of  this  work,  because 
we  conceive  it  of  high  importance 
that  tt  firm  and  unhesitating  con- 
yictton  should  be  felt,  especially 
by  our  younger  fiiends,  that  after 
all  the  vapouring  and  pretensions 
of  infidels,  of  every  grade,  literate 
and  illiterate,  no  sophistry  can. 
shake  the  foundations  of  that 
Mcred  edifioe  whick  Christian^ 
oxhibits  to  our  yiew.    It  is  eyi« 


as  indulge  it,  it  may  be  said, 
'*  neither  would  they  be  persuaded, 
though  one  should  rise  from  the 
dead.''  The  volume  before  us 
makes  no  pretensions  to  origi* 
nality ;  but  we  can  most  sincerely 
recommend  it,  as  an  interesting 
and  judicious  exposition  of  the 
leading  facta  which  illustrate  the 
genuineness,  and  consequently 
support  the  authority,  of  the  sacred 
1rritiiigfl» 
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Sermmu  Doctrinal  and  Practical^ 
explanatory  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
TrvUty,  the  Sovereignty  of  God, 
the  Power  of  the  Devil  in  the 
World,    the  Duty    of  studying 
Prophecy  t  the  intermediate  State, 
the  Knowledge  of  each  other  in 
the  Life  to  come,  the  Millenial 
Reign  of  Christ  on  Earth,  8fc.  Sfc, 
Sfc.      By  the  Rev,  John  Noble 
Coleman,  M.A.  late  of  Queen^g 
College,  Oxford,     Uoldsworth. 
8vo.    12s. 
Every  reader  of  disceroment  will 
probably  agree  with  us,  that  there 
are  many  sermons  published,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  preached, 
and  that  assuredly,  there  are  many 
preached  which  ought  never  to  be 
printed.     The  great  majority  of 
those    who    read  sermons,    form 
a    very    inconsiderable    minority 
among  those  that  hear  them;  so 
that  the  approbation  of  the  one 
class  is  a  very  uncertain  sort  of 
security  for  the  approbation  of  the 
other.     We  apprehend  that  some 
of  the  very  best  sermons  in  our 
language,  if  we  speak  of  them  as 
existing  in  books,  would  sink  in- 
comparably, if  delivered   to  the 
ear  from  a  pulpit,  below  many  a 
composition  of  far  inferior  literary 
and  theological  excellence,  even 
supposing  both  to  have  equal  ad- 
vantages of  delivery.  Perhaps  the 
two  classes  of  sermons,  those  that 
are  composed  to  be  printed,  and 
those  that    are    composed  to   be 
preached,  would  be  improved  by 
a  little  mutual  approximation  ;  but 
we  should  regret  to  see  them  ex- 
actly identified,  because  we  feel 
persuaded,  that  the  different  orders 
of  mind  to  be  benefited  by  the 
two   classes  of   composition,  re- 
quire a  different  mode  of  treatment; 
they  must  be  fed  upon  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  aliment ;  or,  at  least, 
it  must  be  served  up  in  a  different 
style,  and  with  other  condiments. 
Much    has   been    written    lately 
upon  the    subject  of  pulpit  elo- 

Juence,  both  by  Churchmen  and 
^iMeAters.  AsaqiMittionof  taste 
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and  literature,  to  be  sore,  it  has 
been  ingeniously  handled ;  but  a9 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity,  and  as 
connected  with  the  promotion  of 
spiritual  religion,  it  has  received 
little  advancement  from  the  pens 
of  the  learned  and  very  fastidious 
writers  who  have  undertaken  to 
refine  the  public  taste.  We  feel 
constrained  to  bear  oui  humble  tes- 
timony against  a  notion,  which  w» 
fear  is  gaining  ground  among  some 
of  our  young  Ministers,  perhaps 
through  the  means  of  our  popular 
reviews,  that  they  must  all  try  to 
be  eloquent  and  elaborate;  that 
their  business  is  to  compose  great 
sermons,  rather  than  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  Gospel  truths  accord-* 
ing  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
inspired  example.  The  Dissent- 
ing Ministry  already  has  too  much, 
of  a  secular  oratory,  and  too  much 
of  a  literary  taste  about  it.  It 
would  be  greatly  improved  in  our 
esteem  by  more  conformity  to  the 
apostolic  school.  We  are  far 
from  wishing  to  depreciate  the 
great  preachers  of  the  day,  or  to 
decry  eloquent  and  elaborate  ser.* 
mons.  But  we  wish  to  remind 
both  preachers  and  hearers,  that 
the  most  eloquent  orators  are  not 
always  the  most  useful  ministers ; 
and  that  many  who  have  beea 
most  successful  as  ambassadors  for 
God,  would  be  placed,  and  per- 
haps justly,  in  a  very  inferior 
grade  upon  that  scale  which  should 
be  adjusted  by  worldly  critics,  or 
fastidious  hearers.  It  is  a  high 
gratification  occasionally  to  hear 
some  of  our  first-rate  men.  But 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  great 
business  of  Christian  instruction 
is  performed  by  the  majority  of 
Ministers  as  successfully  as  by 
the  masters  of  pulpit  oratory;, 
just  as  tTO  ordinary  business 
of  education  is  well  known  to 
be  as  efficiently  performed  by 
second  or  third  rate  scholars, 
as  by  those  professors  who 
are    admiUcd  to   be    the    gteat 
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lights  of  their  own    department,     arm  of  faith.  It  is  neTer  **  mighty/ 


We  trust  the  good  sense  and  piety 
of  those  excellent  individuals  who 
are  at  the  head  of  our  dissenting 
academies,  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  counteract  a  secular  taste ; 
and  that  they  will  never  forget  to 
maintain  a  just  distinction  between 
the  ordinary  standard  of  great 
preachers,  and  able  Ministers  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  public  taste, 
we  know,  is  said  to  be  corrupt; 
and  this  is  one  great  cause  of  fos- 
tering a  bad  taste  in  the  rising 
ministry.  The  most  superficial,  de- 
clamatory,  and  oratorical,  are  some- 
times the  most  applauded.  We  do 
not,howe ver,  feel  disposed  to  lay  all 
the  blame  upon  the  public ;  there 
are  other  quarters  not  wholly  irre- 
proachable. But  wherever  the 
blame  lies,  it  is  certain  that  the 
correction  of  the  evil  must  begin 
with  the  ministry.  And  the  first 
thing  for  the  ministry  to  correct, 
is  intention.  We  do  not  mean 
that  their  intention  is  in  any  ma- 
terial degree  wrong,  or  that  they 
have  to  acquire  a  pure  and  a  spiri- 
tual bias.  We  give  them  full 
credit  for  a  large  measure  of  the 
best  intentions;  but  we  imagine 
the  intention  is  rather  imperfect 
than  false — rather  disproportionate 
than  corrupt  It  is  too  exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  ohjects  of  the 
Gospel  message,  and  too  little  to 
the  message  itself.  It  concen- 
trates itself  too  much  in  the  effort 
to  be  faithful  to  the  people,  and 
too  little  in  the  endeavour  to  be 
faithful  to  the  holy  oracle.  We 
could  wish  to  see  more  attention 
paid  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and 
less  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
The  might  of  the  Gospel  to  effect 
the  intentions  of  its  author  is  lost, 
when  the  effort  is  made  in  the 
strength  of  human  wisdom,  or  in 
the  self-sufficiency  of  literature 
and  eloquence.  The  sword  of  the 
Spirit  will  take  no  edge  from  mere 
human  genius.  It  can  be  whetted 
only  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
flttccessfiiliy  wieUed  only  by  the 


but  *'  through  God  f  and  might 
as  well  remain  in  its  scabbard,  as 
be  drawn  only  to  be  brandished, 
or  to  show  the  science  and  the 
adroitness  of  the  practitioner. 
Such  a  result  might  satisfy  the 
candidate  for  popular  applause; 
but  not  the  man  who  would  make 
his  weapon  **  sharp  in  the  hearts 
of  the  King's  enemies." 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  pre- 
sent to  offer  our  opinion    more 
fully  upon  this  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject.     At  some  future 
period,  and  upon  some  more  fa- 
vourable occasion,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  give  that  opinion  more 
at  length.     We  must,  however,  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  it  has  pained 
us  exceedingly  to    see  currency 
given  to  erroneous,  or  at  least  to 
▼ery  questionable  opinions  upon 
this  subject;    and  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  our  young  Ministers 
imbibe    that   ambition    to    which 
a    respectable  contemporary   has 
excited  them.      Both  friends  and 
enemies  will  be  egregiously  mis- 
led, if  they  accept  the  statements 
lately    made    as    to    the    condi- 
tion  of  pulpit  eloquence  among 
Dissenters.    The  article  to  which 
we  refer,  appears  to  us  as  erro- 
neous in  the  standards   it  would 
eulogize,    as  it  is    unjust  in  its 
censorious  representations.  It  may 
be  well    intentioned;    but   it    is 
evidently  founded   oh  very  par- 
tial   information,   and    put  toge- 
ther   with     Kttle    discrimination. 
But,     as    we     merely     intended 
to  enter   a   protest    against   that 
article,    and    not    to   answer    it, 
we  shall   proceed  no  further   to 
characterize  either  the  principles 
or  the  reasonings   of  the  piece. 
We  are  happy    to   hear  that  it 
commends  itself    neither    to  the 
adoption  of   the  accused,    as    a 
guide  to  their  reformation,  nor  to 
the  observation  of  candid  enemies 
as  the  rule  of  their  judgment  con- 
cerning us. 

But  we  had  well  nigh  forgottett 
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Mr.  Coleman,  whose  volume  of 
plain  scriptural  and  affectionate 
sermons  led  us,  rather  circuitou sly , 
our  readers  may  think,  into  these 
observations.  The  volume  now 
before  us  makes  no  great  preten- 
sions to  eloquence  or  argument. 
It  cannot  rank  with  first-rate  ser- 
mons, either  preached  or  published; 
but  it  is,  in  the  main,  a  sound 
Calvinistic  volume,  and  may  be 
more  profitably  read  by  every  class 
of  persons  than  by  that  of  the 
critics.  The  author  is  rather  too 
fond  of  long  notes,  and  scraps 
of  philology.  This  is  a  modern 
innovation  in  the  business  of  au- 
thorship, and  is  certainly  as  con- 
trary to  good  taste  as  it  is  inimi- 
cal to  our  author's  reputation. 
Mr.  Coleman  ventures  to  in- 
troduce the  plural  of  the  word 
God,  where  the  Hebrew  text  is 
JBhhim.  The  extreme  grossness  of 
the  alteration,  both  to  the  ear  and 
the  mind,  is  intolerable.  The  in- 
troduction of  such  a  translation 
now,  is  as  adverse  to  the  idiom 
of  our  language,  as  it  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  sound 
doctrine.  This  volume  has  con- 
vinced us,  that  it  is  not  every  man, 
who  has  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  scholar,  that  is  fitted  to  be 
a  biblical  critic.  We  like  Mr. 
Coleman  better  upon  any  subject 
than  upon  Hebrew  criticism.  He 
is  more  at  home  in  the  plain  en- 
forcement of  Gospel  truth  than  in 
philological  or  theological  sub- 
tleties, and  all  such  we  recom- 
mend him  in  future  to  omit,  as  in 
the  present  instance  they  do  but 
disfigure  a  volume,  otherwise  ex- 
cellent and  likely  to  be  useful. 
'We  cannot,  however,  part  wirh 
Mr.  C.  without  allowing  him  to 
display  the  purity  and  excellence 
of  his  doctrine  in  our  pages.  From 
the  sermon  on  *<  the  Duties  of 
Ministers  and  People,"  we  select 
the  following  paragraphs. 

'*  I  have  next  to  explain  to  you  the 

EFFECTS    WHICH,     UMDBR     THE    DIVINE 
3LBSS1N0,    WILL   CERTAINLY  FLOW  FE09I 
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THIS    MINISTBATION   OF    THE    WORD    OF 
QOD. 

<<  <  Go,  stand,  and  speak  to  the  people 
all  the  wofdB  of  this  life.'—'  The  woida 
which  we  speak  onto  you,  they  are  spirit, 
and  they  are  life.'  They  are  accompanied 
with  a  life-giring  power,  to  them  that  sit 
in  darkness,  and  in  the  Talley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  For  He,  who  sent  us 
to  preach,  hath  given  us  this  promise  t 
<  I  will  be  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.'  Christ  is  now  present 
with  his  church,  by  the  abiding,  regene* 
rating*  sanctifying,  purifj^g,  and  en- 
lightening influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 
Hence  the  efficacy  of  our  preaching  does 
not  depend  upon  the  words  we  utter,  but 
upon  the  Holy  Ghost  applying  these 
words  with  power  to  the  consciences  of 
our  hearers,  and  accoQipaoying  them  with 
signs  following.  Our  preaching  is  but  an 
instrument  in  the  bands  of  God,  whereby 
he  converteth  sinners  to  himself.  The 
Agent  of  conversion  is  the  third  Person 
of  the  ever- blessed  Trinity,  who  takes  of 
the  things  of  Jesus,  and  reveals  them  unto 
you  ;  and  not  only  reveals,  but  also  ap- 
plies them  with  renewing  power  to  your 
hearts  and  consciences.  And  unless  this 
Divine  Agent  bless  the  words  which  wo 
speak,  *  our  preaching  is  vain,  your  faith 
is  also  vain.'  The  Holy  Spirit  alone  can 
teach  us  how  to  preach,  can  teach  you 
bow  to  hear.  He  enables  us  to  adapt  our 
discourses  to  the  spiritual  wants  and  ne^ 
cessities  of  the  people ;  and  He  gives  to 
them  the  hearing  ear,  and  the  understand- 
ing heart,  even  that  preparation  of  heart 
which  is  His  peculiar  gifL  The  discern- 
ing Spirit  causes  the  divine  seed,  which 
we  sow,  to  take  root  downwards  in  your 
hearts,  and  to  bear  fruit  upwards  in  your 
lives  and  conversation,  to  the  glory  of 
our  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  '  Thine 
arrows,  O  God,  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of 
the  King's  enemies,  whereby  the  people 
fall  unto  thee.' 

'*  It  was  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  accompanying  and  rendering  effec- 
tual the  preaching  of  St  Peter,  which 
converted  three  thousand  souls  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  which  constrained  them 
to  cry  out,  <  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do  ? '  It  was  tlie  iofloeoce  of  the 
self-same  Spirit,  accompanying  and  sav- 
ingly applying  the  words  of  St.  Panl, 
which  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  and 
regenerated  the  gaoler  at  Philippi.  This 
influence,  accompanying  the  preaching  of 
the  cross,  regenerating  multitudes  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles;  till  at  length  the 
Roman  empire  itself,  gradually  emanci- 
pated from  idolatry,  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith.  And  this 
influence  yet  accompanies  the  faithful 
ministration  of  the  word,  and  '  adds  to 
the  church  duly  such  as  shall  be  saved.' 
And  upon  this  influence  we  depend  for  the 
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attribnts  the  datage  to  &iiatieiam«  or 
hypocrisy,  to  somo  secoUr  motive,  or 
boauui  caoK.  And  this  jadgmeot  will 
frequently  be  groaoded  on  the  honest 
coavictions  of  an  unenlightened  con- 
science :  for  the  natural  man,  not  bong 
able  to  discern  spiritoal  things,  and  being 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  spiritual  feel- 
ings and  motives  by  which  a  real  believer 
is  actuated,  will  jud^  of  him  from  what 
passes  in  his  own  brpast,  and  will  impute 
to  bim  those  impulses  which  reguhite  bit 
own  conduct.  Thus  the  young  couTert  is 
taught  the  painful  lesson,  that  through 
much  tribulation  we  mutt  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  '  Without  are  figbdngs, 
and  within  are  fears.'  He  resemblea  the 
little  ship  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret, 
driven  by  the  winds,  and  buffeted  by  the 
waves  of  this  tumultuous  world.  In  bitter- 
ness of  soul  he  cries  out,  <  All  these  things 
are  against  me.'  In  self-despair  he  is 
constrained  to  prsy,  '  Lord,  save  me :  I 
perish.'  But  as  that  little  ship  could  not 
sink,  because  the  Lord  of  life  was  on 
board  her ;  so  neither  can  the  believer 
perish,  because  his  body  is  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He,  '  who  rebuked  the 
wind,  and  said  onto  the  sea.  Peace,  he 
still,  and  there  was  a  great  calm,'  will 
sneak  peace  to  the  believer's  soQl-^eren 
tmt  peace  which  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away.  The  very  afflictions 
of  the  believer  are  mercies  in  disguise, 
and  will  be  sanctified  to  his  spiritual  and 
eternal  good."— pp.  210—215. 

We  have  been  pleased  with  the 
sound  Christian  instruction  of  the 
Tolume;  and  though  we  cannot 
apply  to  it  any  of  the  ordinary 
epithets  of  masterly  or  eloquent, 
we  can  recommend  it  as  eminently 
pious  and  scriptural.  The  author 
is  a  little  touched  with  the  mania 
of  the  modern  school  of  prophetie 
exposition ;  but  he  folfows  his  great 
leaders  rather  obscurely,  and  at  a 
sufficiently  measured  distance. 
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aeeompHthment  of  propbecy,  nod  the  ia« 
trodnction  of  the  latter-day  glory  of  the 
Christian  church.  Insignifieant  as  the 
efforts  of  the  church  asay  now  appear  for 
the  conversion  of  a  '  world  lying  in  the 
wicked  one,'  yet,  when  the  Spirit  shall  be 
poured  out  from  on  high,  she  shall  put 
en  her  strength,  and  shall  be  arrajred  in 
beauteous  garments,  and  shall  eiecute  the 
universal  commission  of  her  Lord  ;  until 
every  Pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  Jew  shall 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  gracious  plan 
of  salvation  unfolded  tn  the  Scriptures  of 
tftith ;  until  all,  whom  the  Father  hath 
given  to  the  Son,  shall  experience  the 
Gospel,  which  you  hear,  to  be  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,  through  faith  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

"  Thus,  by  ihe  regenerating  grace  of 
bis  Spirit,  our  Lord  fiilfils  the  prediction, 
which  he  delivered  in  the  days  of  his  in- 
eamation :  *  Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  send  peace  on  earth:  I  came  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come 
to  set  a  man  at  Tariance  against  his  fiither, 
and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and 
the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother- 
in-law  ;  and  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of 
his  own  household.  He  tbatloveth  father 
or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me  t  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter 
more  than  roe,  is  not  worthy  of  me  :  and 
be  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth 
^fter  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.' 

"  How  often  do  we  hehold  a  family 
living  without  God  in  the  world,  who  are 
at  unity  with  each  other,  because  they  are 
all  serving  one  common  master,  the  devil, 
and  are  all  treading  one  common  path, 
the  broad  road  which  lendeth  to  destruc- 
tion. But  when  the  Gospel  is  brought 
home  with  power  to  an  individual  of  that 
family,  and  he  is  made  a  new  creature  in 
Christ,  and  a  partaker  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, the  change  wrought  in  his  soul  pro- 
duces a  necessary  discordance  in  their 
principles,  pursuits,  belief,  and  practice. 
The  world,  perceiving  thia  diflference,  in- 
stanUy  exclaim, '  This  is  the  fruit  of  your 
new  religion,  this  is  the  consequence  of 
being  righteous  overmuch !'  And  the 
nnregenerate  members  of  the  family  will 
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Facts  reapectino  certain   Ver- 
BI0N5    OF    Holy     Scripture    tub- 

LI9UED    BT  THE  BRITISH  AMD  FOREION 

Bible  Society  :  tn  Reply  to  an  Article 
in  the  Seventy^First  Number  of  the  Qfior- 
terfy  Review,  By  Thomas  'Pell  Piatt ^ 
M,A.  F.A.S.  Feliov;  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Hatehard  and  Son,  pp.  40. 
lf.<^It  is  a  trite  but  true  observatioo. 


that  extremes  meet,  and  this  remark  is 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  an  intolerant  orthodoxy  and  a 
disguised  infidelity,  produce  the  same 
results.  A  few  years  agOy  the  ultra- 
liberal  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
were  filled  with  tirades  against  Metbo 
dism  and  Missionaries,  and  of  late  that 
right  orthodox  and  orderly  joomal,  the 
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Quarterly  Reriew,  is  prostituted  to  the 
same  unworthy,  and,  thank  God,  we 
can  add,  impotent  attacks. 

In  some  recent  numbers  of  that  most 
respectable  journal,  articles  have    ap- 

Eiared  on  the  subject  of  Missionary  and 
ibie  Societies,  which  hare  betrayed 
either  the  culpable  ignorance,  or  the  yet 
more  unpardonable  malignity  of  their 
several  writers.  They  abound  with 
most  ungenerous  reflections  upon  sel^ 
taught  men,  which  ill  becomes  a  journal 
that  was  conducted  to  unprecedented  suc- 
cess by  an  Editor  whose  unaided  genius 
raised  him  from  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
The  leading  article  of  their  last  number 
was  devoted  to  an  attack  upon  the  far* 
famed  translations  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  its  author  has  managed  to  unite  so 
much  of  the  fascination,  with  all  the 
malignity  of  the  serpent,  that  no  person 
whose  mind  was  not  previously  prepared 
for  the  discussion,  by  accurate  and  ex- 


**  *l  beg  to  assure  you,  tliat  it  was 
with  pain  and  surprise  that  I  read  the 
other  day,  in  the  QutateAr  Review,  the 
ammadversions  on  Dr.  Mornson's  Transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  jou  allude. 

M  <  The  writer  of  llie  article  m  question 
demands  quidifications  in  a  IVanslator  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  translation  itaelf,  which,  howerac 
desirable  in  the  alMtract,  would,  in 
the  case  of  a  Chinese  Venioo,  have 
necenarilv  the  effect  of  postponing  the 
aecomplisliment  of  the  work  to  an  inde* 
finite  period;  and,  consequently,  wholly 
frustrate  tlie  object  in  view,  as  far  as 
respects  the  communication  of  religious 
knowledge  to  the  natives  of  China  of  the 
present  day,  through  such  a  medium. 

**  *  I  cannot  sav  that  I  have  ezamioed 
Dr.  Morrison's  Translation  so  critically 
as  to  be.  able  to  give  a  positive  opinion  on 
its  precise  degree  of  merit;  but  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  conceive 
his  qualifications  for  the  ezeeutiott  of  the 
task  to  have  been  far  superior  to  those 


tensive  information    on  the  subject  of    of  any  other  pcrBon  whatever.     He  is. 


translations,  could  read  the  article  with- 
out receiving  the  most  unfavourable  and 
alarming  impressions. 

Mr.  Piatt,  the  honorary  librarian,  has 
therefore  replied  with  great  propriety, 
and  it  is  surprising  with  what  facility  he 
answers  the  most  fa  d,  and  we  are 
ready  to  fear  wilfully  false  representa- 
tions of  this  ungenerous  reviewer.  Mr. 
Piatt  has  confined  himself  to  the  facts 
connected  with  the  Society's  Versions ; 
we  think  the  history  of  our  authorized 
translation  would  have  furnished  some 
very  effective  replies  to  some  parts  of  the 
review  to  which  he  has  not  replied.  It 
is  possible  he  feared  to  enter  on  that 
wide  field,  lest  it  should  much  increase 
the  size,  and  thereby  lessen  the  useful- 
ness of  his  pamphlet. 

We  are  happy  to  extract  the  following 
statements  respecting  our  honoured 
friend,  Dr.  Morrison,  which  at  the 
same  time  afibrds  our  readers  a  fiiir 
specimen  of  the  successful  manner  in 
which  the  pamphlet  is  executed. 

"  We  come  next  to  the  Chinese  Trans* 
lator — Dr.  Morrison. 

*'  Nov  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
charge  of  incompetency  brought  against 
this  translator  is  founded  entirely  on  his 
own  statements  about  himself— statements 
which  natural  modesty  and  diffidence  might 
well  induce  any  man  to  make,  but  which 
surely  ought  not  to  be  brought  as  evi- 
dence against  htm-  Let  us  hear  what 
others  have  to  say  of  him.  Take  this 
statemeoc,  full  of  good  sense — and,  1  am 
persuaded,  of  truth  also— which  was  sent 
to  me  lately  by  Sir  George  Staunton  :— 

N.  S.  No.  33. 


unquestionably,  our  beat  Chinese  scholar 
^-bc  had  made  himself  fully  acquunted 
with  the  previous  labours  of  the  Catholic 
Missionaries — he  was  In  constant  com- 
munication with  intelligent  natives  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work — and  hif 
general  seal,  diligence,  and  integrity,  in 
the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  him- 
self, are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
confirmation  from  my  testimony. 

(Signed)        *  G.  T.  Staunton/ 

''Again — I  was  one  of  a  Deputation 
firom  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society 
who  waited  upon  Lord  Amherst  before  be 
went  oot  to  India  i  and  I  well '  remember 
that  he  said  to  ns-^I  give  hto  expressions 
as  nearly  as  reoolleotion  enables  me— 
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'  To  one  of  your  Translators,  at  least, 
I  can  bear  a  favourable  testimony — Dr. 
Morrison.  I  recollect  particularly  one 
instance  of  bis  accuracy.  It  was  necessary 
once,  when  I  was  in  China,  that  a  certain 
paper  should  he  drawn  up,  which  etiquette 
required  to  be  of  the  most  fanltiess  com- 
position !  every  rule  of  Chinese  propriety 
of  diction  was  to  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Dr.  Morrison  drew  it  up;  and,  when  it 
was  submitted  to  some  Chinese  authorities 
for  inspection,  it  was  pronounced  alto- 
gether correct  and  unblameable.' 

*'  A  copy  of  Dr.  Morrison's  Translation 
of  the  entire  Bible  in  Chinese  now  lies 
before  me.  It  was  issued  in  1823,  ime€ 
the  publication  of  hb  Dictionary.  Now 
whatever  we  are  to  think  of  his  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Testament,  surely  the  Re- 
viewer will  not  have  much  to  say  against 
his  work  in  this  later  edition  of  the  whole 
Scriptures.  For  bow  is  his  Dictionary 
announced  In  Kiogsbury's  Oriental  Cat%^ 
logue  ? 
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**  *  Diedtumrf  aC  the  eMnese.  Lm- 
nage,  la  Tbice  VwrtB.  Bf  R.  Morrison, 
D.D.;  via.   lst»    CUaetB   and  EogKsfa,' 

"  *  Dr.  Marrwm'i  *  Dictimary  of  th4 
Ckiaite*  Lmrgwige  wuty  he  ranndertd  as  the 
mon  important  work  in  ChincK  Liter atnre 
that  hat  yet  reached  EmrofeJ — Qumr- 
mVf  ReTiew/'— pp.  18—20. 

^  Thi$  respectable  pamphlet  is  so  efTec- 
tive  and  so  cheap,  that  we  trust  the 
tried  friends  of  the  Bible  Society  will 
make  a  point  of  circulating  it  aa  widclj 
as  possible. 

CHnr^tTTAK  BroGliAPHT,  containing 
the  Lives  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  Rev, 
Philip  Henry ^  Rev,  John  Newton^  Rev, 
Dr,  Cotton  Mather,  4s.  56,  Pater-^ 
noster  Raw, — This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  works  published  by  the 
Tract  Society,  and  furnishes  a  very 
•uitable  present  for  tlie  young.  We 
understand  this  ToYnme  forms  only  the 
eonnnencement  of  a  series,  which,  while 
#ach  memoir  is  published  separate,  will 
^entoalfy  furnish  a  valuable  and  cheap 
let  of  books  for  village  and  school 
fibraries. 

There  is  a  very  wide  and  fertile  field 
before  the  Editor,  and  we  trust  his 
selections  will  be  judicious,  and  his 
•tateneots  accurate.  We  shall  be 
bsippy  to  see  the  lives  of  Joseph 
AlWioe  and  George  Trosse,  which  are 
80  rich  in  incident  and  elevated  piety, 
abridged  by  him,  and  thrown  into  a 
more  attractive  form  than  they  at  pre- 
sent exhibit.  Memoirs  of  eminent  lay« 
men  will,  we  tmst,  be  also  given  in  the 
•eries,  as  we  know  that  mukitades  con« 
sider  the  piety  of  ministers  as  a  pro- 
fessional attainment,  which  they  are  not 
leauired  to  imitate. 

We  observe  in  the  life  of  P.  Henrys 
mge  79,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Wells  wat 
1*.  Henry's  schod^iellow,  whereae^ 
from  Mr.  Williams's  life  of  him,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Wells  wasf  his  tutor. 
At  page  216,  the  good  man  is  made  to 
ihi^qnote  a  passage  of  Scripture,  of 
which  mistake  we  think  he  was  not 
guilty,  or  if  found  so,  shotild  have  been 
corrected.  These  are  but  trifling  errors, 
but  we  notice  them  to  enforce  accuracy, 
which  will  add  much  to  the  value  of 
these  useful  publications. 

ScRiPTtTRE  Natural  History.  By 
W.  Carpenter,  Author  of  a  Popular  In^ 
troductum  to  the  Scriptures^  Sfc,  Part  /• 
If.  Wightman,  and-  Qrmnp. — this  is 
the  commencement  ol  a  publieitioa 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  aeserve  the 
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iqDst^ecided  encouragement  from  aS 
who  are  capable  of  duly  appreciating 
the  most  important  of  stvdies-^tfae 
works  of  nature  in  comiectioa  with  die 
word  of  God.  Mr.  Carpenter,  it  is 
well  known,  has  paid  mucn  attention  to 
biblical  researches.  He  came,  there- 
fore, to  bis  present  undertaking,  well 
furnished  and  well  disposed  for  the  task 
which  he  has  thus  assumed.  The  only 
danger  is,  that  the  audior  should  pr^ 
Stime  too  much  npon  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public  respecting  his  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  we  have  been  the  more  in- 
clined to  make  this  remark  from  having 
noticed  some  evidences  of  carelessness, 
especially  with  regard  to  style,  in  that 
part  of  the  work  which  now  lies  before 
as.  It  h  more  elaborate  thaa  we  should 
have  expected  from  the  title-page,  and 
we  think,  that  readers  in  genml  are 
very  likely,  from  what  has  been  pnb* 
lished,  to  adopt  the  idea  of  a  more 
extended  work  than  seems  necessary 
for  the  illustration  of  Scripture  Natural 
History. 

Afler  the  introduction,  in  which  Mr. 
Carpenter  takes  particular  notice  of  the 
Linneao  and  Cuviertan  arrangements, 
and  adverts  to  the  classification  of  the 
kite  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  he  proceeds  to 
Zoology.  Here  man,  of  course,  occu- 
pies his  first  attention.  The  remaining 
pages  contain  a  description  of  the  ele- 
phant. This  is  confessedly  taken  fron» 
Goldsmttb,  and  as  it  is  written  in  a 
simple,  easy  style,  superior  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  number,  it  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  prove  the  most  acceptable  to 
readers  in  general,  and  particularly  to 
the  yoimg. 

Ellmer  Castle;  a  Roman  Catholic 
Story  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Hamil" 
ton  and  Co.  fp,  320.  3».  6^. — Most  of 
our  young  readers,  we  presume,  have 
read  Father  Clement,  lliis  is  a  narra- 
tive of  the  same  class ;  but,  we  should 
say,  more  iateresting,  inasmuch  aa  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Ireland,  and  the  story 
itself  relates  to  circumstaaoes  of  the 
present  age.  The  design  is  to  pourtray 
the  effects  of  that  most  wretched  and 
impious  policy,  which  endeavours  to 
withhold  from  general  reading  the  only 
sure  guide  to  heaven,  and  would  sub- 
stitute the  polluted  dictum  of  a  priest- 
hood, ranklmg,  in  most  cases,  with  the 
most  deadly  enmity  against  the  simple 
exhibition  of  divine  truth.  We  fear  tnat 
Father  Martin  and  Father  Thomas  pn«« 
teat  a  too  faithful  picture  of  those  who, 
in  th^  sister  kingdom,  arrogate  fe  tkera^ 
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selves  tiie  honour  of  b<^inf^  excluBively  has  afterwards  to  be  weeded  out,  and 

th«  true  pastors  of  the  Christian  church,  superseded  I  y  more  correct  information. 

In  several  of  tlie  characters  iatroduced,  they  wouUi  aisuiedly  be  more  anxious 

we  see  the  baneful  consequence  of  neu-  to  supply  the    opening   faculties   with 

tralizing,  or  rather  nullifyini^  the  Gospel,  proper  food,  and  the  moral  results  of 


by  the  admixture  of  numerous  supersti 
tions  and  absurd  additions.  We  will 
only  add,  that  with  a  slight  exception  or 
two,  there  is«  in  the  whole  narration, 
a  character  of  probability  which  lessens 
the  mischievous    influence   which    we 


such  attention  would  be  far  from  unim- 
portant. 

The  Protestant  Dissenters'  Ca- 
techism, containing  a  Brief  History  of 
the  Ditstntert ;  and  Reatons  of  Dissent 
from  i!\e  Natiomd  Chuck,   19/'A  Edition^ 


conceive  usually  accompanies  works  uf    foith  an  Apjyendir,  and  a  Preface   hjf 


iiction;  and  that,  in  the  character  of 
Neville,  the  reader  will  meet  with  a 
fine  specimen  of  what  we  sometimes, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  denominate 
an  evangelical  clergyman.  Would  to 
heaven  all  the  Ministers  in  the  Irish 
Establishment  were  of  the  same  de- 
scription 1 

Original  ANKfvERSARr  Hymns, 
adiipted  to  the  Fublic  Services  of  Sunday 
Schools  and  Sunday  Sc/iool  Unions,  By 
Mrs,  GUberty  late  Ann  Taylor.  Lon^ 
don:  Holdsvoorth,  1827.  IQmo,  6rf.— 
We  need  only  announce  this  little  work 
with  the  name  of  tiie  respected  author, 
to  secure  attention  to  it  from  that  public, 
which  has  always  received  with  great 
pleasure  any  thing  from  the  pen  of  the 
Taylor  family. 

Memoirs  and  Select  Remains  of 
TUE  Rev.  Benjamin  Evans, o/'Tret/^en, 
Cardiganshire.  By  John  Bulmer.  hon- 
donz    Wesley  atid  Davis,  1826.    12imy. 

Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
in  Geographyy  Astronoimf^  and  other 
Sciences,  compiled  for  YouTig  Persons^ 
by  J.  Allbut,  14M,  'Edition^  much  en- 
larged and  improved,  by  T.  Allbut.  Lon- 
don: Holdsworth,  1827.  ISmo.  4«.— \Ve 


William  Newman,  D.D.  London,  HoUU^ 
worth,  1827.  \^mo,  1«. — This  is  a  new 
edition  of  an  "  Auld  acquaintancey'' 
which  we  are  very  unwilling  to  allow  to 
''be  forgot.''  The  quotation  on  tlie 
title  page,  from  Bishop  Horsley's  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Test  Act,"  well  charac- 
terises thb  manual  for  our  children. 
^*  These  are  tracts,  cheap  in  price,  ^ch 
in  matter,  and  which  should  be  gotten 
by  heart,  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  nonconformity."  The  list  of 
works  in  defence  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  of  Dissent,  will  be  valuable 
to  those  young  friends  who  seek  farther 
information  on  a  topic  of  so  much  im- 
portance. We  would  remind  them, 
Dowever,  that  a  knowledge  of  these 
principles  will  be  but  of  little  avail,  if 
we  neglect  the  more,  the  all-important 
matter,  personal  religion. 

The  Child's  Scripture  Examines 
AND  Assistant,  Part  IV.  or  QMestiont 
OH  the  Acts  (^  the  Apostles,  with  Practic4U 
ami  ExplantUary  Observations,  suited 
to  the  i^€^HicUies  of  Children,  Loudon, 
Jdoldsworthj  1827,  square  Idmo.  Is,  6</. 
—This  is  a  very  useful  step  in  the  laddec 
of  early  scriptural  instruction.  But  W8 
fear  that  its  usefulness  will  be  impaired 


do  not  notice  this  fourteenth  edition  of  by  the  elevated  style  in  which  some 
an  elementary  book,  from  any  lack  of  parts  of  it  are  written.  We  give  a  short 
new  publications; —our  table  is  loaded 
with  them ;  but  we  are  much  pleased 
with  the  improved  appearance  of  this 
little  work,  which  is  truly  one  of  *'  Use- 
ful Knowledge.*'  We  cordially  agree 
with  Mr.  A.  in  his  opinion,  <*  that  chil- 
dren might  be  taught,  much  earlier  than 
they  tisually  arc,  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  many  sciences,  if  they  were 


specimen,  and  would  ask  whether  the 
expressions  which  we  have  printed  in 
italics,  are  not  too  high  for  '*  the  capa- 
cities of  children." 

"  Acts  Ui.  16.-~What  does  this  accoaat 
of  the  miracle  teach  us  ?  AN6.  Tiie 
essential  difference  between  Jesus  and  bis 
Apostles,  in  the  working  of  miracles ;  tlie 
miracles  of  Jiisus  were  wrought  by  bis  own 


sufficiently  simplified,  and  divested  of    power,  and  he  never  refused  the  glory  of 


their  technical  phrases.  Such  an  early 
introduction  to  general  knowledge,  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  incorrect  ideas 
respeoting  things  with  which  men  are 
daily  conversant,  and  smoothes  the  way 
to  greater  attainments  in  more  mature 
years."  If  parents  duly  considered  how 
much  of  what  is  acquired  in  childhood 


them ;  while  the  Apostles,  who  pcrfornacd 
all  their  miracles  in  the  name  of  Jesu8» 
were  particularly  cautious  not  to  arrogate 
the  glory  of  them.*' 

Mr.  F,  will  probably  revise  this,  and 
descend  to  humbler  language  in  his 
future  efforts  to  promote  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 
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The  Birth-DAT  Pae^ent.  Bi^  Mrs. 
Skenoood.  London :  Holdsworth,  1827. 
\Qmo,  U.— "Do  you  think  I  write  too 
tnuch  for  my  health?"  said  Reynolds, 
the  Dramatist,  to  his  medical  attendant : 
— "  You  certainly  write  too  much  for 
your  reputation/'  was  the  candid  reply 
of  the  honest  physician. 

The  Cabinet  Library  op  Divi- 
niTY  :  Selections  from  the  Works  of 
Archbishop  Leishtonf  Dr,  Owen,  Bishop 
Hopkins,  and  John  Howe.  By  Kev,  W, 
Wilson,  D.  D.,  ^c.  6  vols.  IQmo.  18*. 
Holdsworth. — We  confess  ourselves  such 
greedy  cormorants  in  the  matter  of  books, 
(hat  we  never  yetcould  make  a  satisfactory 
meal  upon  your  made  dishes  of  abridg- 
ments, and  your  tninct-meat  selections. 
We  recollect,  however,  a  sage  proverb 
of  antiquity,  (for  whose  pithy  apoph- 
thegms we  are  well  known  to  entertain 
a  profound  veneration,)  which  puts  to 
fliffht  in  an  instant  all  our  objections — 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  Whe- 
ther this  oracle  of  wisdom  can  trace  its 
descent  from  Laertes  or  Lycosthenes, 
or  the  not  less  famed  and  oracular 
Sancho,  we  shall  not  now  pause  to  in-* 
quire.  Since  we  mean  to  admit  at  once 
that  selections  are  excellent  things; 
first,  for  those  who  have  little  of  the 
▼ery  precious  commodity,  time;  and, 
secondly,  for  those  who  have  still  less  of 
a  commodity  which,  among  those  who 
will  read,  is  often  more  rare  than 
time,  money.  All  we  need  say  after 
this  is,  that  this  selection  is  judiciously 
made.  The  divines  chosen  are  among 
the  very  best,  and  the  passages  taken 
from  their  respective  works  are  some  of 
the  finest.  For  school  libraries  and 
young  readers  this  publication  is  exactly 
what  was  wanted.  It  will  diffuse  an  ac- 
quaintance with  our  best  divines,  among 
readers  who  would  shrink  at  the  sight  (rf* 
a  folio,  and  almost  as  soon  be  deemed 
lunatics  as  book-worms.  This  cabinet 
library  is  very  neatly  executed,  and  will 
do  no  discredit  to  tne  place  for  which  it 
is  designed,  or  to  the  elegant  company 
to  which  it  may  be  introduced.  . 

A  Vocabulary  to  the  (Edipos 
Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  &c.  By 
G.  Hughes,  A.  M.  Holdsworth.  12mo. 
—A  useful  school  book  for  those  who 
are  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  Greek 
Tragedians.  It  will  save  boys  much 
time,  and  facilitate  their  knowledge  of 
the  language. 

prbparinq  for  publication. 

.,  An  Antidote  to  a  spreading  Antinomiaa 

Delosiosy  by  tha  Ule  Re?.  John  Brine^  a 


with  Short  Notices*      [September, 

newedition. — ^A  Funeral  Sermon  occasioned 

by  the  Death  of  Miss  Elizabeth  C . 

By  the  Rev.  John  Styles,  D.  D.  Is.  6d.— A 
Pamphlet,  containing  Kemarks  on  the  Mus- 
tard Tree,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
By  John  Frost,  F.  A.  S.  F.  L.  S.  of  Ema- 
nuel College,  Cambridge. — A  Defence  of 
the  Missions  in  the  South  Sea  and  Sand- 
wich Inlands,  against  the  charge  and  mis- 
representations of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  that 
Journal.—  Rer.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has  in  the 
press  a  new  Edition,  very  much  enlarged, 
of  his  Discourse  on  the  Sacrifice,  Priest- 
hood, and  Atonement  of  Christ. — ^Twelve 
Instructive  and  Familiar  Lectures  to  Yoang 
Persona  on  the  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Powers  of  Man ;  the  Existence,  Charac- 
ter, and  Government  of  God ;  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  &c. ;  with  a  Con- 
cluding Address  on  Nonconformity,  deli- 
vered at  Northampton.  By  the  late  Rev. 
John  Horsey. — Elements  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Science,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  aboot 
520  pages.  By  George  Payne,  A.  M., 
Resident  and  Theological  Tutor  of  the 
Blackburn  Independent  Academy.  This 
volume  will  include  most  of  the  subjects 
which  are  discussed  in  more  volnminous 
works,  exhibit,  on  all  the  main  topics,  the 
opinions  which  have  been  held  bv  our  most 
celebrated  writers,  show  the  bearing  of 
many  of  the  subjects,  upon  several  branches 
of  Theological  science,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  l*heology  and  Mental  Philosophy 
into  a  closer  state  of  union  than  that  in 
which  they  have  generally  existed. — ^The 
friends  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Bogue, 
D.  D.,  are  respectfully  informed,  that  the 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Bennett,  are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
^A  second  Series  of  the  Bible  Story 
Book,  by  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Draper,  is  in  the 
press.  The  third  Edition  of  the  First 
Series  is  just  published. — A  fourth  Edi- 
tion of  Christian  Father's  Present  to  his 
Children,  by  the  Rer.  J.  A.  James,  is  in 
the  press. — We  are  informed  that  *•  The 
Amulet "  for  the  year  1827-8,  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  first  of  November,  on  a  scale 
of  greater  excellence  than  either  of  its  pre- 
decessors.— Second  Edition  of  the  Parents' 
Monitor,  or  Narratives,  Anecdotes,  and 
Observations  on  Religious  Education  and 
Personal  Piety,  by  the  Rer.  David  Barker, 
12mo. — Proposals  for  publishing  by  sub- 
scription a  new  and  uniform  edition  o/ 
the  Works  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Re- 
formers. Edited  by  Thomas  Russell,  M.  A« 
The  works  of  the  principal  Reformexs, 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  Ridley, 
will  be  printed  entire,  and  selecdons  will 
be  made  from  their  contemporaries.  They 
will  be  accompanied  with  biographical 
sketches.  It  is  expected  the  collection 
will  make  abont  sixteen  volumes.  A  mora 
extended  account  of  this  important  onder- 
taking  will  be  given  in  our  next  aomber. 
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THB  TEST  ACT  CONTROVEKSY  IN  DURHAM. 

It  is,  weconceire,  of  the  ntmost  import- 
ance, that  the  great  Body  of  Dissenters 
•bould  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the 
opposition,  which  will  be  made  to  their 
claims  in  a  certiun  quarter  next  session. 
We  therefore  announce,  that  the  iLord 
Bishop  of  Durham  has,  in  a  recent  charge 
to  his  clergy,  distinctly  expressed  himself 
inimical  to  the  success  of  our  application 
to  the  Legislature,  and  such  an  intimation 
should  quicken  the  exertions  of  Dissenters 
to  diffuse  information,  and  enlighten  the 
public  on  the  question,  and  by  every  other 
scriptural  and  constitutional  mean,  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  our  countrymen  for  the 
important  discussion  of  next  sessions. 

We  are  truly  happy  to  find,  that  our 
Talned  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Matheson, 
though  he  stands  nearly  atone  in  that  city, 
has  called  public  attention  to  the  Bishop's 
statements,  through  the  Durham  Chroni- 
cle. We  transcribe  his  letter,  as  of  general 
interest.  Two  anooymnns  answers  have 
been  inserted  in  two  different  papers ;  but 
he  has  very  properly  declined  to  reply, 
till  **  the  clergyman  of  the  diocese  of 
Durham"  affixes  bis  name  to  his  paper, 
as  Mr.  M«  has  manfully  done. 

CTo  the  EdUcr  of  the  Durham.  Cknmkle.J 

**  Sir, — In  consequence  of  some  ob- 
aerrations  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham* 
in  his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
last  Tuesday,  against  Dissenters,  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  trouble  you  with 
some  comments,  which,  I  hope,  may  have 
a  tendency  to  remove  eironeous  impres- 
sions respecting  the  designs  of  the  Dis- 
senters, in  desiring  equal  cwU  righlt  with 
others. 

«  His  tiordship,  in  referring  to  the 
circumstances  of  Uie  times,  as  they  af- 
fected the  Church  of  England,  men- 
tioned particularly  the  attempts  that  have 
been  lately  made,  by  Disinters  and  others, 
to  obtiun  equal  civil  rights  with  their 
brethren  of  the  Establishment  His 
avowed  object  in  doing  so,  was  to  warn 
his  clergy  agidnst  these  attempts,  and  he 
characterized  those  who  made  them,  as 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  called  them  open  enemies,  and  affirmed, 
that  however  divided  the  sectaries  were 
in  their  opinions  in  other  matters,  they 
were  all  nnited  in  seeking  to  gain  ascen- 
dancy, and  consequently  the  ruin  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  believe  such  was 
the  iubtUmee  of  his  remarks,  the  avowed 
sentiments  of  the  Reverend  Prelate. 

**  It  is  not  said  that  the  learned  Prelate 
intentionally  misrepresented  the  designs 
of  Dissenters ;  but  it  may  be  asserted* 
without  any  breach  of  charity,  that  be 
appcan  to  labour  luder  a  f[reat  miioppre- 


hentum,  respecting  their  present  and 
ulterior  intentions.  The  charge  brought 
against  them,  is  not  one  of  a  slight  na- 
ture, but  one  which  every  mind,  con- 
scious of  integrity  and  of  a  spirit  of 
kindness,  must  be  anxions  to  repel.  Had 
the  assertion  been  made  in  a  moment  of 
excitement,  or  uttered  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
cussion, it  might  have  passed  unnoticed. 
But  when  it  is  made  in  the  grave,  pre- 
meditated, and  official  charge  of  a  dio- 
cesan bishop  to  his  clergy,  his  remarks 
acquire  a  weight,  which  in  other  cireum- 
stances  they  might  not  possess.  No 
apology  can  surely  be  necessary,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  charged  with  de- 
signs which  they  disavow,  when  they 
attempt  to  lessen  prejudice,  and  to  cor- 
rect mistaken  views  of  their  principles  and 
conduct. 

**  The  case  then  is  simply  this.  The 
Protestant  Dissenters  have  lately  exer- 
cised their  constitutional  right,  to  pre- 
sent petitions  to  Parliament  for  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
which  they  believe  are  practical  griev- 
ances, because  they  deprive  them  of 
some  civil  rights  which  they  think  they 
ought  to  possess.  In  exercising  their 
unquestionable  privilege,  no  clamour  has 
accompanied  it;  no  charges  have  been 
made  against  the  church,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished ;  no  principle  has  been  advocated, 
but  that,  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
Church  of  England — namely,  the  right 
of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
Chureh  of  England  is  justified,  in  her 
separation  from  the  Chureh  of  Home, 
and  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  Dis- 
senters justify  their  separation  from  the 
Chureh  of  England.  They  have  advo- 
cated the  great  truth  in  almost  every 
petition,  that  no  human  authority  has 
any  right  to  impose  pains  and  penalties, 
on  account  of  religious  belief,  when  that 
belief  does  not  endanger  the  aafety  of  the 
state. 

<*  Dissenters,  however,  are  accused  of 
being  the  enemies  of  the  chureh,  because 
they  thus  constitutionally  seek  to  obtain 
their  civil  rights.  They  may  naturally 
inquire,  Haw  can  this  prove  enmity  to 
the  chureh  ?  Does  the  English  chureh 
need  what  the  churches  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  do  not  require?  Is  a  system 
of  exclusion,  operating  against  ProteaUmt 
Dissenters,  essential  to  the  existence  of 
a  Protettant  church  ?  If  not  necessary 
tor  the  existence  or  dignity  of  that  church, 
how  can  Dissenters  nnderetand  the  charge 
brought  against  them,  of  being  its  ene- 
mies, because  they  sedt  equal  civil  rights 
with  the  rest  of  the  community  ?  Tliey 
may  aik^  what  hare  they  done  to  forfeit 


their  rights?  What  is  1  there  in  their 
principles  that  calls  for  toe  con^inuanoe 
of  a  law  in  England,  whicli  is  un\ijinwn 
in  Ireland  and  Scotlnnd,  where  Protestant 
Dissenters  are  also  to  be  fouod  ?  Ate 
they  not  as  firm  in  their  attAchtneot  to 
the  constitution  of  their  country  as  others  ? 
Have  they  not  as  deep  an  interest  in  the 
temporal  and  religions  prosperity  of  Bri- 
tain, as  any  other  denomination  ?  Have 
they  not  made  equal  sacrifices,  according 
to  their  means,  during  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive war  ?  Have  they  not  the  same 
reasons  for  seelcing  to  promote  good 
order,  and  subjection  to  the  laws,  as  the 
members  of  any  other  church  ?  Do  they 
acknowledge  any  Itind  of  sulijection,  to 
any  foreign  prince,  or  seek  to  divide 
their  allegiance  between  him  and  George 
the  Fourth  ?  Are  they  more  immoral 
and  unjust  than  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity? Or  do  they  tvtn  ditufit  from  the 
rttigiout  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Ettglgndf 
No !  Why,  then,  they  may  reasonably 
inqaire,  are  they  accused  of  being  enemies 
to  the  church,  for  no  other  assif^ned  rea- 
Bon  than  that  of  seeking  their  civi/  rights, 
as  citizens  of  a  free  country  ? 

**  Dissenters  canndt  but  regret,  that 
m  learned  Prelate  should  have  considered 
it  his  duty,  to  speak  of  them  in  a  WHy 
calculated  to  excite  suspicion  and  irrita- 
tion in  the  minds  of  those,  who,  in  mat- 
ters of  infinitely  higher  moment  than  the 
mere  peculiarities  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  any  other  sect,  cordially  agree. 
The  present  aspect  of  the  world  calls 
for  a  veiy  different  state  of  feeling.  There 
ahould  be  union  instead  of  division ;  ^ 
spirit  of  liberality  rather  than  a  spirit  of 
sectarianism.  In  this  co-operation  there 
is  not,  there  need  not  be,  any  of  that  com- 
promise of  principle  which  his  Lordship 
dreads.  In  numerous  fields  of  labour, 
the  clefgy  can  best  exert  themselves  alone ; 
but  there  are  other  fields  which  call  for 
no  abandonment  of  principle,  in  which 
thev  may  unite  with  other  denominationiu 
Union,  in  such  cases,  is  not  degradation, 
but  honour  ;  not  weakness,  but  strength, 
even  to  the  Church  of  England. 

<'  Bnt  there  is  another,  and  more  serious 
^ew,  which  not  only  Dissenters,  but 
many  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of 
England  take  of  the  Test  Act,  which  is 
sought  to  be  repealed  in  the  petitions  pre- 
sented to  Parliament. 

*•  They  see  that  the  operation  of  the 
Test  Act  leads  to  the  desecration  of  one 
of  the  most  solemn  ordinances  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  must  be  taken  as  a  teat, 
by  all  who  enter  into  certain  offices  under 
the  crown.  It  signifies  nothing  what  the 
characters  of  the  individuals  may  be. 
Tliey  may  be  infidels,  deists,  or  openly 
immoral  characters ;  but  the  Eucharist 
they  must  partake  of,  before  they  can  be 
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the  Church  of  England,  though  they  may 
know  their  wast  of  principle,  and  their 
.imiQOralities,  dare  not  refuse  to  gi^-e  the 
sacrament  to  such  persons,  without  in- 
isiirring  consequences  which  might  bring 
ruio  on  themselves.  This  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  present  state  of  the  eccle 
siastical  laws.  Such  a  state  of  thingi 
most  iDJure  religion,  and  lessen  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, while  it  gives  a  reward  to  the 
hypocrite,  and  punishes  the  conscientious 
individual,  who  dtares  not  take  the  sacra- 
ment <  as  a  picklock  to  a  place.'  The 
Dissenters,  viewing  the  Test  Act  as  de- 
grading the  spiritual  ordinance  of  the 
Saviour,  have,  in  almost  every  petition, 
nrgcd  this  view  of  the  subject  on  the 
notice  of  the  Legislature,  as  a  strong 
reason  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  in  qnca- 
tion. 

**  Dissenters  may  be  too  sanguine,  but 
many  of  them  do  cherish  the  hope,  that 
the  elcrgy  and  laity  of  the  Established 
Church  will,  some  day  or  other,  unite 
in  petitioning  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  on  account  of  doing  which.  Dis- 
senters are  mw  accused  of  hostility  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Their  petitions 
will  not  he  presented  to  encourage  Dis* 
senters,  but  to  free  their  own  church, 
from  the  fearful  charge  of  profaning  the 
solemn  and  spiritual  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  This  stain  wiil  unques- 
tionably be  removed,  whenever  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  has  its  full  influence  in 
the  Church  of  England.  When  it  is  re- 
moved, it  will  greatly  tend  to  the  honour 
and  security  of  that  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment 

<*  It  maybe  safely  affirmed,  that  in  these 
attempts  to  obtain  equal  rights,  there  is  no 
enmity,  no  unkindly  feeling,  displayed 
against  the  Church  of  England.  There  is 
no  desire,  on  the  part  of  Dissenters,  to 
secure  that  ascendancy  in  the  State  which 
his  Lordship  supposes  they  seek.  Ineeed, 
the  principles  of  the  vast  majority  of  that 
body  utterly  forbid  such  an  attempt.  They 
cannot,  without  giving  up  every  principle 
which  they  now  hold  as  Scriptural,  seek 
the  alliance  of  the  State ;  the  patronage 
of  which  the  Church  of  England  enjoys. 
They  exist  and  prosper  by  voluntary  asso- 
ciation and  support.  It  is  the  inflnenee  of 
religious  principle  alone  that  keeps  them 
together.  The  union  and  patronage  of 
the  Stftte  would  destroy  them,  instead  of 
establishing  them.  The  great  prinajde 
that  binds  Dissenters  together,  is  not  en- 
mity to  the  church,  but  the  convicUen  that 
religion  needs  not  the  patronage  and  wealth 
of  the  State,  to  promulgate  or  to  support 
it — that,  as  in  the  first  three  centuriss 
of  the  Christian  era,  it  will  flouriah  best 
when  left  to  the  seal  of  Chriatians  and  the 
bles&ng  of  God.  Dissenters  seek  no  more 
than  protteiion  in  their  religumt  worship. 


even  eligible  to  office.    The  clergymen  of    which  they  now  ergoy,  but  ne  mpermtkjf 
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OT  oKenddncf  ki  f^l!gtotM  of  pdCit^cH  niflt- 
ttrt.  This  \t  qntte  compatible  with  a  con- 
i^ctiofn  th«t  their  oim  prrtfeipTmrare  correct. 
Tndeed,  it  h  (he  necestsnry  result  of  such  a 
conyiction.      They  heliere  that  they  afe 
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the  Lord's  Sapper  was  dcTebrated  by  this 
new  Soeiety,  who  wef^  joined  tn  the  de- 


lif^htfi^  exercise  by  a  lafgfe  body  of  corti- 
municaofs,  members  of  the  swter  chorches 
in  Manchester,  who  were  Ictndly  ifrrited 


right ;  bat  thi»  very  beiief  obliges  them  to  by  their  pitttors  on  this  oe<?a«io»,  to  dis- 

aroit!  tU  connection  with  the  State,  and  play  their  cordial  regard  for  the  hrfStat 

confines  them  to  the  u»e  of  moral  and  rfmri-  Society.  The  Re*.  W.  Roby  presided,  and 

tual,  and  not  polUirai  meant,  in  propagating  delireredf  an  impressive  addres»;  and  the 

(Ttehr  tentimtnt*.    It  is  only  as  Jnditiduais,  Rev.  R,  S.  M'All    ciiborted  the  people 


never  as  a  religious  body,  that  they  can  he 
<^OttTiected  wi&  the  Gotemment  of  the 
coirntry.  Indeed,  if  their  principles  did 
not  forbid  this  political  connection,  the 
Tcry  variety  that  exists  amoog  them, 
limst  of  itself  be  a  compl<fte  bar  to  afr* 
pendancy. 

**  Snch  tat  the  designs  of  Dissenters. 
It  must  now  l^e  left  with  his  Lordship,  his 


with  peculiar  force  and  feeling.  It  it  orach 
to  the  honour  of  the  Independent  chnrelvea 
hi  Manchester,  (hat  this  n  (he  third  cha- 
pel erected  ia  flkat  town  by  their  liberal 
and  enlightened  eiTorCs. 

ORDINATIONS   AND  SEtTlEMBNTS. 

April  4,  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Armstrong,  late 
student  at  Airedale  Academy,  was  solemnly 


Clergy,  and  the  pubHc,  to  decide  whether     wt  apart  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  In^- 


or  not  they  deserre  to  be  charged  with  en- 
mity to  the  Chnrch  of  England,  while  they 
are  onkt  seeking  equal  eivU  righit  with  the 
other  citizens  of  England. 

"I  have  preferred  this  mode  of  com- 
munication to  anonymous  remarlcs,  as  it 
appears  more  respectful  to  tlie  Prelate, 
whose  observations,  respecting  the  designs 
of  Dissenters,  I  have  attempted  to  exa- 
mine. I  remain,  your*s»  &c. 


pendent  church  at  Wortley,  near  Leeds. 
After  Mr.  Scales  tmd  read  select  portiooa 
of  Scripture  and  prayed,  Mr.  Hamiltoii 
delivered  the  introductory  discourse  ;  and 
Mr.  Hudswell,  of  Morley,  offemd  the*  or- 
dination prayer ;  Mr.  Vint  gave  a  charge 
to  the  ordained  minister ;  and  Mr.  Ptr- 
sons,  sen.  preached  to  the  people  i  Mr. 
Foster  (Baptist),  eoncloded  with  prayer. 
The  eongregration  at  this  place  had  been 


<•  Durham,  SthJuly,  1827." 


"  James  Mathbson.    ^o**  several  years  in  a  state  of  great  de- 


LONDON   CONGREGAtfO?IAL  UNION. 

The  chapel  situated   in   Churoh  Street^ 
Mile  End  New  Town^     was    opened    for 

divine  worship,  under  the  sanction  of  tlie     i°  ""f  considcrauie  degree, 
above   Association,    on   Wednesday,  the     re<>ple  would  have  abundant 


pressioD,  but  since  Mr.  Armstrong  com- 
menced bis  stated  labours  among  them, 
their  numbers  have  very  much  increased^ 
and  their  prospects  are  brightening ;  and 
could  the  debt  npon  the  chapel  be  reduced 
in  any  considerable  degree,  minister  and 

reason  to  re- 


25th  of  July.     The  Rev.  John  Blackburn,    J^^^  together. 


of  Claremont  Chapel,  preached  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
A.M.  of  Stepney,  in  the  evening.  The 
Aev.  Messrs.  Moasa,  Arundel,  and  O. 
Evans,  jun*  engaged  in  the  devotional  ser- 
vices. The  Rev.  Joteph  Drake  is  at  present 
officiating  at  the  chapel,  and  there  is  an 
encouraging  prospect  of  success.  It  ia 
the  intention  of  the  Committee  and  sup- 
porters of  the  London  Congregational 
Union,  to  adopt  practicable  measures  for 
all  the  vacated  places  of  worship  in  and 


The  public  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Jamea 
Bright  well  Pearce,  over  the  eh  arch  and 
congregation  at  Maidenhead,  (lately  and 
for  so  many  yeara  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Rev.  John  Cooke,)  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  24th  of  July.  Rev.  John 
Hall,  of  Chesbam,  commenced  by  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  prayer ;  Rev.  A  •  DuugUs, 
of  Reading,  delivered  the  introductory 
discourse;  Rev.  Jehn  Fryer,  of  Langly^ 
offered  up  the  general  prayer ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Winter,    preached    to^  the   minister  and 


about  the  metropolis,  wherever  the  neces-     people  from  Coloss.  i.  7;  Rev.  Dr.  Wangb 
aities  of  the  immediately  resident  popu-     concluded  with  prayer. 

'  On  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  August,  the 

Rev.  Henry  Isaac  Roper,  late  of  Hoxtod 
Academy,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent church,  assembling  in  Sion  Chapel, 
East  Teignmonth,  Devon.  Reading  and 
prayer,   the  Rev.  J.  Sprague,  of  Bovey 


lation  may  render   It   expedient  or   de- 
sirable. 

TRK  F0fl»ATl01f    Ot  A  NEW    CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH   AT   MANCHESTER. 

We  are  happy  to  aanouneei  that  at  the 


«legAnt  chapel  ereeti^  by  the  Independent    Traoey ;  introductory  discourse  and  qnes- 


churches  in  Manchester,  at  Rushholm 
Road,  faat  year,  «  congfegNtiouAl  church 
it^as  formed  on  Friday  evenlDg,  Aognsc  11, 
under  the  anspioes  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Roby,  M'All,  and  Bfat,  (Bapt'ul),  who 
aeterally  engaged  In  tlw  solemn  and 
deeply  interesting  services,  which  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses. 
On  the   following  LordMay  afternoon^ 


tions,  the  Rev.  J.  Bristow,  of  Exeter  f 
ordination  prayer,  the  Ret.  Is.  Dovisouy 
of  Chndlelgh  ;  charge,  the  Rev.  J.  Leif^ 
ehild,  of  Bristol,  from  Acta  xx.  28  ;  ser-* 
mon  to  people,  from  Ezra  x.  4,  Rev.  S. 
Kilpin,  of  Exeter;  concluding  praver, 
Bev»  R.  Clapson,  Exmoutb.  The  Aev. 
R.  Hartley,  of  Plymouth,  preached  in  tiie 
evening. 
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CHAPELS  OPENED. 


The  chapel  ia  Gyde's  Terrace,  Chel- 
tenhaiDy  originally  bojlt  by  the  Rev.  Mn 
Snow,  but  recently  purchased  by  some 
diatlnguished  fiienda  of  the  Congregational 
Denomination^  and  now  called  Highbury 
Chapel,  was  re-opened,  after  saitable  re- 
pairs, for  public  worship,  on  Thursday, 
August  9,  when  the  Ker,  Joseph  Fletcher, 
M.  A.  of  Stepney,  preached  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  Rev.  John  Leifchild,  of 
Bristol,  in  the  e?ening.  The  attendance 
on  these  senrices,  and  on  the  subsequent 
Sabbaths,  was,  we  are  happy  to  leam^  of 
the  most  auspicious  kind. 

On  Thursday,  August  14,  the  spacious 
and  elegant  place  of  worship,  called 
Marlborough  Chapel,  which  has  been  re- 
cently erected  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  was 
opened  for  public  worship.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Bennett,  of  Rotherham  €olleM,  preached 
in  the  morning  from  Acts  xn.  13;  and 
Rev.  George  Clayton  preached  in  the 
evening  from  Psalm  Ixxxiz.  15.  We 
greatly  rejoice  in  the  erection  of  this 
commodious  house  of  prayer,  in  the  midst 
of  a  genteel  and  large  population,  entirely 
destitute  of  the  means  of  grace  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  com- 
mittee who  have  superintended  the  building 
haye  been  enabled  to  pay  ii'lOOO.  on  ac- 
count, but  they  will  need,  what  they  un- 
doubtedly deserve,  the  liberal  ^upport  of 
the  religious  public  in  tiondon. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

Died  on  Thursday,  August  9,  the  Reve- 
rend Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Wellwood, 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  one  of  the  ministers  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  and  for  more  than 


Winor  Ccrretpondenee. 

half  a  century  a  distingiiishcd  dergyman 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  of  a 
very  ancient  Scotch  family,  and  received  a 
most  liberal  education  preparatory  to  hia 
entrance  into  the  ministry.  He  was  the, 
author  of  Disemnrtes  on  tht  Evidatca  of  the 
JewUh  and  Chrittian  Rcoelottoiu,  and  some 
other  volumes  of  sermons.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  West  Church  Yard, 
and  were  attended  thither  by  several  no- 
blemen, a  numerous  company  of  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  and  almost  all  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 

Died  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  August, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Windeatt,  of  Totness, 
Devon.  We  understand  that  so  much  le- 
thargy characterised  the  disease  of  whidi 
he  diied,  that  his  expressions  were  but  veiy 
few;  nearly  the  last  words  he  uttered 
were,  «*  I  would  not  now  be  without  Christ 
for  all  the  world.*' 

NOTICES. 

The  Middlesex  and  Herts  Association 
will  hold  their  next  half-yearly  Meeting 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  5, 1827,  at  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ben  net's,  Cheshunt.  The  preacher, 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Mummery ;  the  subject, 
the  best  means  of  Christians  provoking 
one  another  to  love  and  good  works.  Ser- 
vice to  commence  at  11  o'clock. 

Tne  first  Quarterly  Conference  of  the 
visitors  and  friends  of  the  Christian  In- 
struction Society  for  London  and  its  vici- 
nity,  will  be  held  at  Claremont  Chapel, 
Pentonville,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  11, 
at  6  o'clock,  when  the  attendance  of  the 
friends  of  Christian  instruction  in  London* 
and  especially  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work,  is  earnestly  requested. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  AND  MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


CoMMaNiCATiONS    have    been   received    during   the   last    Month   from    the    Rev. 

W.  Vint—J.  Raban— 6.  Redford— Dr.  Winter— J.  S.  Brooksbank— H.  Roper~J. 

Dean — B.  Brooks — I.  Cobbin — John  Arundel. 
Also  from  Messrs.  Stephen  Westbrook — Thomas  Parker— T.  Holmes  Justice— G.  6. 

Stibbs — An  Observer- -John  Smallpage. 

A  Review  of  the  Publications  on  Suttees  from  the  quarter  John  Smallpage  mentioiis 
will  be  acceptable. 

We  must  request  our  correspondents  to  write  the  names  of  persons  and  places  with 
greater  distinctness  than  is  often  observed,  as  we  are  occasionally  betrayed  into  mocm- 
venient  mistakes. 

In  our  last  we  announced  the  opening  of  a  chapel  at  StamdroMS,  which  was  foaadtD 
ha?e  been  Stamdrop,  On  that  occasion  the  Rev.  James  Parsons  preached  in  the 
evening. 

List  of  Churches. — As  we  propose  to  publish  our  Supplement  with  the  December 
Magazine,  as  a  double  number,  we  respectfully  entreat  our  readers,  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
empire,  to  furnish  us  with  the  corrections,  additions,  &c.  which  they  may  find  neces- 
sary, to  render  the  list  of  our  churches  complete,  before  the  15th  of  October.  Reports 
of  various  County  Societies,  which  may  furnish  facts  for  our  statistical  view  for 
County,  will  also  be  highly  acceptable. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  HENRY  KNIGHT, 
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Hbnry  Knight  was  born  at 
Shaftesbury^  in  Dorsetshire,  some 
time  in  the  year  177iK  His  pa- 
rents were  highly  respectable,  and 
truly  pious  individuals,  who  were 
blessed  with  a  yery  numerous 
family  of  nineteen,  children,  of 
which  he  was  the  youngest.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  but  his  mother 
was  connected,  we  believe, 
with  the  Independent  Dissenters. 
Though  their  views  on  church 
order  did  not  harmonize,  yet, 
happily  for  their  children,  they 
were  agreed  upon  the  subject  of 
family  discipline,  and  their  re- 
verence for  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, and  daily  perusal  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  produced,  at 
least  on  the  mind  of  their  youngest 
son,  impressions  which  caused  him 
ever  to  mention  their  names  with 
great  veneration.  Henry  left  the 
parental  roof  at  a  very  early  age, 
to  reside  in  the  family  of  a  serious 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
at  Bath,  to  whom  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  learn  the  trade  of  an 
ironmonger.  The  heads  of  this 
estimable  family  appear  to  have 
felt,  that  a  responsible  trust  was 
confided  to  them  by  the  parents 
of  this  youth,  and  Uierefore  the^ 
sought,  with  commendable  dili- 
geno«,  by  the  use  of  religious 
books,  and  the  maintenance  of 
family  order,  to  advance  his  high- 
est, his  eternal  interests.  Nor 
were  their  labours  in  vain :  the 
No,S4.  N.  S. 


impressions  of  his  childhood  were 
deepened,  and  his  serious  disposi- 
tions apparent  in  the  consistent 
deportment  he  maintained,  which 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  pious  neighbours  of  the 
Independent  denomination,  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  profitable 
Christian  intercourse.  With  them 
he  was  induced  occasionally  to 
attend  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Tuppin,  then  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Church  in  that  city, 
now  under  the  care  of  Rev.  W. 
Jay,  and  he  was  soon  led  to  re- 
view the  whole  system  of  his 
religious  opinions,  which  delibe- 
rate investigation  terminated  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  Quaker 
sentiments  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  and  in  proposing  him- 
self for  fellowship  with  the  Ittde« 
pendent  Church  already  named. 

This  event,  which  was  the 
source  of  great  anxiety  both  to 
himself  and  his  family,  took  place 
in  1785-6»  when  Mr.  Knight  was 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
which  affords  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  early  acuteness  and 
holy  decision  of  his  mind.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  advantages  of 
the  congregational  system,  that 
it  speedily  calls  forth  the  talents  of 
its  members ;  and  the  piety,  gifts, 
and  devotedness  of  Henry  Knight 
were  observed  with  pleasure  by 
his  pastor  and  brethren,  and  in 
about  two  years,  they  were  pre« 
pared  to  encourage  him  to  enter 
3U 
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on  a  course  of, preparatory  studies 
for  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  17B8,  he  entered  the  Mile 
End  Academy,  now  Highbury 
College,  then  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Addington, 
D.D.,  and  th«  written  statements 
he  presented  on  that  occasion, 
profess  what  his  exemplary  life 
has  fully  confirmed,  that  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  immortal  happi- 
ness of  the  souls  of  men,  were 
the  objects  at  which  he  alone 
aimed  in  this  consecration  of  him- 
self to  the  service  of  ihe  sanctuary. 

*  On  referring  to  this  important 
period  of  his  life,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  young  academical 
friend,  many  years  after,  he  thus 
describes  his  feelings  at  this  period. 
**  Oh  I  how  many  sleepless  nights, 
how  many  anxious  thoughts,  then 
occupied  my  mind.  How  many 
prayers  did  I  offer,  and  how 
many  tears  did  I  shed  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  I  might  have 
a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  that  my  whole  soul  might  be 
devoted  to  his  service ;  that  my 
faith  might  be  increased,  and  my 
love  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
might  be  invigorated,  and  kept 
alive  by  the  influences  of  the 
blessed  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
trttthl  And  I  experienced  the 
fulfilment  of  those  gracious  pro- 
mises, '  they  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  $haU  renew  their  strength'— 

*  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy 
paths.'  He  granted  me  indeed 
the  desires  of  my  heart  in  direct* 
ing  my  steps  to  the  academy, 
and  blessed  me  when  there,  so 
that  I  could  say  indeed  and  of 
a  truth,  that  the  lines  had  fallen 
to  me  in  pleasant  plaoeii — that  I 
had  a  goodly  heritage,  yea,  that 
it  was  good  to  be  there!  The 
memory  of  this  period  is  still 
sweet,  and  leads  me  to  exclaim, 

*  what  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord 
Cor  all  his  benefits  to  me  the  nn- 
worthiest  of  his  servants.  I  will 
take  the  cnp  of  salvation,  and  call 


Knight,  late  Pastor  of      [October, 

upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  Sec,*' 

Whilst  prosecuting  his  aca- 
demical course,  he  usuallv  at- 
tended on  the  ministry  of  that 
celebrated  and  eminently  pious 
servant  of  Christ,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Brewer,  B.  D.  the  beloved  pastor 
of  the  ancient  church  at  Stepney, 
with  which  Mr.  K.  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  occasional  commu- 
nion. He  also  frequently  heard 
his  honoured  tutor.  Dr.  Addington, 
at  the  meeting-house,  Miles's  Lane, 
who  he  much  admired  as  a  judi- 
cious preacher.  He  cherished 
through  life  a  high  respect  for 
the  memory  of  these  excellent 
men,  to  whom  he  frequently  con* 
fessed  himself  indebted  for  many 
blessings  as  a  Christian  and  a 
Minister. 

Hrs  preparatory  studies  having 
closed,  after  visiting  one  or  two 
congregations,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Rev.  G.  Gill,  of 
Market  Harborough,  to  supply 
the  church  at  Yelvertoft,  North- 
amptonshire. This  people  had, 
till  within  a  few  years,  been  united 
in  fellowship  with  the  church  at 
Welford,  but  having  formed  them- 
selves into  an  Independent  society, 
they  invited  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coltson 
to  be  their  first  pastor ;  his  removal 
in  1793.  opened  the  pulpit  for  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Knight.  His  services 
soon  became  highly  acceptable  to 
this  infant  church,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  people  were  united  to  him 
with  unusual  affection,  and  be  re- 
ceived a  very  urgent  invitation  to 
become  their  pastor ;  but  with  uno. 
Bual  caution,  the  moderate  exercise 
of  wbieh  is  always  to  bo  eomosead- 
ed,  he  deferred  his  acceptance  of 
the  charge  for  nearly  four  years. 
Doubtless  the  most  calamitous 
events  have  resulted  both  to  minis- 
ters and  churehies,  from  the  hasty 
and  inconsiderate  unions  which 
are  too  frequently  formed,  yet  we 
must  confess  that  very  extraor- 
dinary ctreumstanoes  appear  ne- 
cessary to  justify  a  deny  which 
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kept  an  infant  church  for  such  a  his  mind  with  all  kinds  of  appro- 
period  without  the  full  advantages  priate  knowledge,  so  that  his  gifts 
of  the  pastoral  care.  In  17U7  as  a  preacher,  his  prudence  as  a 
he  however  accepted  the  charge,  pastor,  and  his  counsels  as  a  friend 
and  on  the  1st  of  June  he  was  were  *<seen  of  all."  But  theso 
solemnly  ordained  to  the  pastoral  labours  were  prosecuted  with  an 
office  in  that  place.  On  that  oc-  exclusive  reference  to  his  beloved 
casion,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  R.  charge,  and  though  he  might  have 
Denney,  of  Long  Buckby ;  J.  instructed  a  larger,  wealthier,  and 
Grundvy  of  Lutterworth  ;  G.Gill,  a  more  intellectual  congregation, 
of  Market  Harborough  ;  J.White-  yet  he  despised  the  pitiful  attempt 
head,  of  Creaton  ;  J.  C.  Bicknell,  which  many  make  to  obtain 
of  Welford ;  J.  Gronow,  of  "  great  things  for  themselves,*' 
Weedon  Beck ;  J.  Horsey,  and  and  was  content,  through  life,  to 
B.  L.  Edwards,  of  Northampton,  continue  a  pious,  diligent,  and 
engaged  in  the  varied  services  of  useful  village  pastor;  a  character 
the  day.  to  which  attaches  more  honour  in 

It  was  a  circumstance  of  no  com-  society,  and  more  recompense  from 

mon  importance,  in  Mr.  Knight's  heaveji,  than  the  multitude  iraa- 

social  and  ministerial  history,  that  gine. 

at  the  period  he  was  recognized  as  It  was  his  happiness,  however, 

the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Yel«  to  enjoy  what  does  not  always 

vertoft,  that  the  churches  at  Crea*  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  rural  minbter, 

ton,  Welford.  and  Weedon  Beck,  the  society  of   some  persons  of 

in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  great  intelligence  and  piety,  whose 

were  just  settled  with  the  Rev.  attachment    to  him    was   strong, 

Messrs.     Whitehead,     Bicknell,  and  whose  intercourse  with  him 

and  Gronow,   as  their  ministers,  was  frequent  and  profitable.* 

who  were  Mr.  Knight's  particular  Mr.  Knight  was  truly  solicitous 

friends,  and  who  thus  formed  a  to  extend  his  labours  to  adjacent 

circle  around  him  peculiarly  dear  - 

to    his     social     and     affectionate  •  Amongtt  these  Wends  we  may  men. 

spirit.                                              ^   ^  lloQ  Mr,   WiUiem  Konufty,  who  was  edn- 

They  met  in  the  same  religious  cated  for  the  CbriatiaD  mioittry  at  ths 

services,  at  the   same  hospitable  Da^en^y    Academy,    under   Dr.    Caleb 

w^^w.Am     ;«   *Ua  •»»««   ^*^eJm»i^w^«.i  Ashworth,   bat  from  bis  imperfect  elo- 

boards,  .in  the  same  profess  onal  ^„^.^„^  „'^  ^^^^^^^  depression  of  apirita, 

studies,  in  the  same  pastoral  la-  he  relinqaisbed  the  ministry,  and  retired 

hours,  and  they  found  it  no  small  upon  some  freehold  property  which  he 

alleviation  of  the  toils  and  sorrows  possessed  at  Yelvertoft  and  in  Its  neigh- 

of  minUterial  work   thus  to  eajojr  ^^^^  hPr./^^'&U'';^^.!' 

the  endearnteats  of  a  confidenUal  fo,d,    but   on    the    formation    of    the 

and    christian     friendship.       Mr«  ehurch  in  the  former  village,  he  was  dis» 

Knight's  temper  was  social,  and  mined,  with  several  other  members,  «• 

his    taste    for    rural    scenes  and  •t«°»?»»f,'^  ^^\*"i^"*  'm '""^^  •^^'T   H^ 

.«    •«o«v    .vm     .••••.     t^^M,^^    »u^  ^^  distinguished  for  his  eminent  ptety 

pleasures  was  rery  apparent,  and  towards  God,  and  hto  christian  benevolenco 

some    may  suppose    that    in   the  to  the  poor,  but  his  depressions  of  spirit 

seclusion  of  a  village,  far  removed  ^^^  »^  •<>"*«  seasons  peculiarly  afflictive. 

from  criUcal  observation,  and  sur-  "'/'**^  *  fT  y^??  1?^^°"  j^^J  ^•^^^^ 

rn.vu*  ^.i.io^ift.  v^o«BT»HVM,  »»««  •»•  ^f^ior,  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground 

rounded  by  atUched  and  contldiog  attached  to  the  meeCing-hovse,  nod  Mr. 

friendB,  that  he  either  relaxed  in  Knight  prsached  bis  funeral  sermon  from 

his  studies,  or  laboured  with  the  *  text  which  Mr.  E.  selected.  Psalm  }xxU 

view  of  obtaining  a  more  com-  ^i'Tf"*  n'''**'\''"f.'  *\T^  "*  ^'^^ 

«.              .      i^TTj*j'j     J  *^^  '^^  troubles,  shalt  quicken  me  agiun, 

mandwg  station  I    Me  did,  indeed,  ^^^  gh^it  b^ng  ^  „p  ,g,in  f^^  tj,, 

improve  his  rural  leisure  to  enrich,  depths  of  the  earth." 

3  u  2 
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Tillagefi,     and     West     Haddon,  here  we  can  furnish  Mr.  Knight's 

Crick,*  Swinfordy  Cold  Ashby,  own  account  of  the  departure  of 

and  North   and  South  Kill  worth  his  honoured  brother, 

were  favoured  with  those  perse-  «  ^    ^^end,    Mr.  Whitehead/'   he 

vering  and  truly  evangelical   la^  observes,  "was  reraarkablv  lempcrate 

hours,  the  valueofwhich  can  alone  in  his  diet,  regular  in  his 'habits,  and 

be  duly  estimated,  when  the  secrets  attentire  to  exercise;  he  moved  on  in  the 

of  all  hearts  shall  be  judged  by  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,  and  seemed 

the  gospel  which  he  so  faithfully  ^  t»^o««5  ^e  might  be  spar^  for  many 

proclaimed    amongst    them.      A  ^Jf"-    ?"*  ^«  f  """"'fi^^^u?*'?^'  ""[ 

■^ .    >  ,.,      .  .          1 J     ^«  1.  all  events,  who  fixes  the  boundaries  of 

mind  like  his  could  not  be  prac-  ^^^^  ^{^^  ^^^  otherwise  determined. 

tically  contined  to  the  sphere  of  Long  and  repeated  attacks  of  inflamma- 

his    pastoral    labours.      He  was  tory  rheumatism,  which  he  bore  with 

anxious  to  do  good  and  to  com-  great  patience  and  Christian  fortitade, 

municate,    as   divine    providence  undermined    a   constitution    naturally 

enabled  him.     He  was  therefore  «^-    Considerable  debility  followed, 

one  of  the  projectors  and  most  if^^  ^ ro1>e%^dlS  TecVn^! 

zealous  friends  of  the  Provident  His  friends,  observfng  his  general  ap- 

Fundforthereliefof  Aged  and  Af-  pearance,  and  the  peculiar  savour  and 

dieted  Ministers  and  their  Families  fervency  of  his  public  services,  but  es- 

in  the  county  of   Northampton,  pecially  at  the  Lord's  table,  anticipated 

This  valuable  society  was  formed  "«•  removal  at  no  distent  period,  but 

in  1811,  and  he  lived  to  see  its  little   thought  it   was   so   near!    He 

•*^«^»  JL^^*«<.«;«r»  ...^A.1^^...   *i:»  preached  to  his  own  congregation  at 

steady  progressive  usefulness,  dis-  }^^         ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Ume.  I^rdVday, 

toibuting  supplies  which  make  the  August  4,  1816,    from   1  Cor.  i,  6., 

hearts  of  the  aged  pastor,  the  be-  which  is  so  expressive  of  a  Christian 

reaved  widow,    and    her    orphan  pastor's  desire  that  his  people  may  be 

children  to  sing  for  joy.  found  blameless  in  the  day  of  our  Lord 

Thus  the  subject  of  this  memoir  J«s*«-    The  next  Sabbath  he  preached 

enjoyed  for  many  years  ministerial  "^^^l  ^J!  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Sabbath- 

suicL  and  faithful  fnendshios ;  STaVm'aSr  £Jn1;r%^J^ 

but  the  time  was  at  hand  when  i^st  act  of  public  worship  in  which  he 

death  should  break  the  latter,  and  was  engagea.    On  the  following  day  he 

sickness  impede  the  former.     We  came  to  i  elvertoft,  when,  after  spendinj^ 

have  mentioned  his  beloved  bre-  a  most  pleasant  evening  with  me  and 

thren  who,  in  his  immediate  neigh-  ™y  <«n>iy>  ta^»n|  ^w  ««»!  '"PP^^  »«* 

bourhood,  commenced  public  life  P«y»"f  "?^t  affecUonately,  and  par- 

with  him,  and  they  mainLined  the  rSJ^toTJ,  "atrtfor.^ 

most  fraternal  intercourse,  till  he  o'clock.    In  less  than  an  hour  he  was 

was  called    to  weep   over    their  seized   with   apoplexy,   which    imme- 

early  graves ;    alas,  sad  types  of  diately  deprived  him  of  consciousness, 

bis    own    premature     departure !  terminated  in  a  few  hours  a  highly  use- 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Whitehead,  of  ^}  and  valuable  life,  and  introduced 

Creaton,    was    the    first    of   this  him  to  that  world,  where  the  inhabitants 

* .     J I     xL  A  r  11  u-.r-.-^  *!.-.  afc  not  liable  to  pain,  disease,   and 

friendly  group  that  fell  before  the  ^^^^^    p^^^  ^y^^  *;^,y'  ^^^,^  '^^  ^j^ 

stroke  of  the  king  of  terrors,  and  complaint,  he  was  rendered  incapable 

the  circumstances  of  his  decease  ofsayingany  thing  in  his  last  moments; 

connect  him  yet  more  closely  with  nor  was  it  necessary,  for  his  whole  life 

the  history   of  our  friend.      But  was  an  ezplicatioii  of  the  great  principles 

__^_^__^^___^_^^__^____________  of  the  Gospel^*  Mark  the  penect  man, 

-  W-,   ^  rr  jj          .  ^  .  .  .  and  bebola  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 

•  West  Haddoa  and  Cnck  have  now  ..  ^.  ^^„  •   ^^«^«  ht^  ^ 

separate  churches  formed.     The  former  *°**  ™*°  "  P**^* 

inclodes  P«lo  and  Antipado  Baptiste,  and  ^hus  Mr.  Knight  had  the  mourn- 

It  coDsequentlT  of  toe  open  communion  «■.       .-^.^         f*^^*             a 

plan.   The  Utter  is  regularly  constituted  '"*  satisfaction  of  Witnessing  and 

as  an  Independent  church.  recording    the  death  of   one  of 
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bis  most  afTectionate  and  intimate    proach    of  the    kins^  of   terrors, 
friends,  which  naturally   led  the    His  health,  after  this  period,  was 


church  at  Creaton  to  request  him 
to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  for 
their  departed  minister.  , 

This  bereaving  providence,  which 
deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Knight,  was  succeeded  in  the 
next  year  by  another,  equally 
afflictive  to  his  tender  and  suscep- 
tible feelings,  in  the  death  of  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gronow, 
of  Weedon  Beck,  where  he  had 
been  pastor  of  an  Independent 
church  for  twenty-one  years.  He 
had  been  called  to  resign  his  be- 
loved wife  to  the  tomb,  and  was  left 
with  a  family  of  five  small  children, 
who  now  claimed  at  his  hands 
more  than  paternal  care.  Latent 
disease  was  superinduced,  and 
instead  of  visiting  Bath  as  he 
intended,  with  the  hope  of  invi- 
gorating his  powers,  he  sank  into 
a  mortal  sickness,  which  in  a  few 
weeks  closed  his  life,  and  his  dear 
friend  Knight,  who  had  busied  him- 
self to  facilitate  his  removal,  was 
called  to  address  the  bereaved  and 
sorrowing  flock  on  his  decease, 
firom  Acts  xz.  38. 

The  orphan  children  were  con- 
fided by  their  dying  father,  and 
only  parent,  to  the  caie  of  four 
ministers,  including  Mr.  Knight, 
who  took  an  affectionate  inte- 
rest in  their  welfare,  and  visit- 
ed London,  where^  he  was  known 
and  respected  by  many,  to  solicit. 


often  deranged,  and  though  not 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  occu* 
pying  his  pulpit  on  each  returning 
Sabbath,  he  was  advised  to  visit 
some  watering-place  to  recruit  his 
health,  and  thejourneyhetookwas 
found  so  beneficial  that  he  was  en- 
abled, to  the  great  comfort  of  his 
friends,  to  maintain  a  steady  and 
useful  course  till  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  1822.  On  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  preached  at  Rowell, 
for  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  in  his 
usually  animated  and  impressive 
manner.  When  on  his  journey 
home,  he  called  on  several  friends, 
who,  happy  to  observe  him  in  ap- 
parently full  health  and  spirits, 
congratulated  themselves  on  the 
prospect  of  his  protracted  useful- 
ness; but,  alas  I  his  end  was  nigh. 
On  Thursday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 12,  he  retired  as  usual  to  his 
study,  when,  after  a  short  time, 
Mrs.  Knight  heard  something  fall 
heavily  on  the  floor,  but  she,  sup- 
posing he  had  dropped  a  folio, 
made  no  inquiry  as  to  its  cause. 
When  the  hour  of  dinner  came, 
she  summoned  him  as  usual  to 
his  meal;  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned, and  on  entering  the  study, 
she  found  his  lifeless  body  pros- 
trate on  the  floor,  his  spirit  having 
some  hours  before  been  emanci* 
pated  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
to  be  ushered,  doubtless,  into  the 


at  the  hands  of  the  benevolent    joyful  presence  of  his  Lord.   Thus 
Christians  of  the  metropolis,  some    died,  without  a  struggle,  this  ex- 


provision  for  this  destitute  family, 
nor  did  he  labour  in  vain,  for 
he  returned  with  a  very  respect- 
able sum  in  aid  of  his  orphan 
charge. 

The  death  of  these  beloved  friends 
appears  to  have  formed  a  crisis  in 
the  spiritual  and  physical  history 
of  Mr.  Knight ;  the  deep  solici- 
tude he  always  displayed  for  the 
conversion  of  men  became  more 
profound,  and  his  devotional  cha- 
racter evinced  a  growing  anxiety 
to  be  prepared  for  the  sudden  ap- 


cellent  minister,  in  the  fifty -second 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  labours  at 
Yelvertoft.  The  intelligence  of 
this-  sudden  visitation  quickly 
spread,  and  produced  an  effect 
which  is  not  to  be  described ; 
multitudes  convened  around  his 
grave,  at  which  the  Rev.  B.  L. 
Edwajrds  delivered  the  funeral  ad- 
dress, and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  W. 
Scott  and  R.  Hartley  offered 
prayer.  The  Rev.  D.  Griffiths 
preached  a  sermon  to  improve  the 
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mournful  event  to    the  bereaved  discovered  great  peaefration«  and 

congregation   on    the   succeeding  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  na- 

Sabbath ;  several  Ministers  in  the  ture,  which  he  always  employed 

neighbourhood,  and  the  preachers  for  the  best   of   purposes.      He 

at  the  succeeding  County  Asso-  never  appeared  to  forget  that  he 

ciatiouy  also  paid  just  tributes  of  was  a  minister  of  Jesus    Christ, 

respect  to  his  memory.  and    an    ensample  of  the  flock, 

Mr.  Knight  did  not  marry  till  and    therefore    m    his    conversa- 

several  years  after  his  settlement  tion,  even   with  his  private    and 

at  Yelvertofty  when  he  was  united  personal    friends,    he    introduced 

to  Miss  Owen,  of  Bradford,  War-  those  spiritual  topics  which  were 

wickshire,  by  whom  he  had  three  calculated    to    improve    the    un«* 

children.      Mrs.  K.,  and  a  son,  derstanding    and    to    affect    the 

who  bears  his  father's  name,  alone  heart.      In    the    pulpit    and    the 

survive.  parlour  he  appeared  to  watch  for 

It  now  only  remains  to  describe  souls  as  one  that  must  give  an 

some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  account ;  and  never  bartered  for  a 

valuable   minister.      In    his    do-^  moment  the  honour  which  cometh 

mettle  and  social  relations,  he  was  from  God  for  that  which  proceeds 

most   affectionate,    faithful,    and  from  the  flattering  lips  of  undi«-> 

exemplary,  and  his  love  of  rural  cerning  men.     He  preserved  the 

retirement,    and    a  conscientious  true  dignity  of  the  minister,  whilst 

attachment  to  study,  contributed  he  exhibited    the  humility  of   a 

in  no  small  degree  to  keep  him  Christian,theaffability  of  apastor, 

amidst  the  beloved   circle  which  and  the  affection  of  a  friend, 

surrounded  him.  As  a  Dissenter,  he  was  liberal 

As  a  stated  preacher  of  the  and  Catholic,  and  was  highly  gra« 
word^  he  uniformly  delivered  such  tified  with  the  candour  and  affec-* 
discourses  as  convinced  his  hearers  tion  which  the  great  religious 
that  he  did  not  offer  to  God  that  institutions  of  our  day  have  dif- 
which  cost  him  nothing.  Their  fused  amongst  the  .different  de- 
evangelical  sentiments,  metho-  nominations  of  evangelipal  Chris- 
dical  arrangement,  and  beauti-  tians.  Still  he  was  the  avowed 
ful  variety,  delivered,  as  they  enemy  of  that  false  candour  which 
were,  with  a  powerful  voice«  can  sacrifice  principle  at  the  shrine 
often  modulated  by  an  affecting  of  popular  applause.  He  was  a 
pathos,  and  even  accompanied  Congregational  Dissenter  of  the 
with  tears,  convinced  all  his  old  school,  and  persuaded  that  the 
hearers  that  attention  became  cause  of  dissent  is  mainly  the 
them,  and  their  instruction  and  cause  of  God  and  truth,  and  that 
improvement  were  the  happy  rcr  the  honour  and  purity  of  primitive 
eults.  His  personal  piety  was  Christianity  are  intimately  con- 
eminently  displayed  in  his  public  nected  with  its  success;  he  studied 
devotions,  when  his  whole  soul  its  principles  with  diligence,  and 
appeared  absorbed  in  the  exercise,  developed  them  on  suitable  occa- 
and  the  deep  humility,  the  hallowed  sions  with  a  clearness  and  force 
familiarity,  and  heavenly  affection  worthy  of  the  cause  he  advocated, 
he  then  discovered,  evinced  that  and  oi  the  Arm  nonconformists  with 
he  was  indeed  in  communion  with  whom  he  was  happilv  associated  in 
God,  whilst  the  variety,  copious*  the  county  of  liorthampton. 
ness,  appropriateness,  and  so-  Mr.  Knight  occasionally  gob* 
lemnity  of  his  petitions  tended  tributed  to  Uie  religious  periodical 
both  to  awe  and  to  edify  all  pre*  journals  of  the  day,  but  was 
sent,  never  induced  to  give  the  public 

In  his  pastoral   intercourse,  be  any  distinct  production  of  his  pen. 
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He  edited,  in  connexion  with  the  Barber,  of  Wymondley  College, 

Kev^.  Mr*  Watson,  a  volume  of  has  accepted  the  vacant  charge, 

sermons,  from  the   MSS.  of  tlie  and    we    sincerely    wish    that    a 

late    Rev.  Thomas    Strange,    of  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  his 

Kilsby,  which  was  prefaced  with  honoured    predecessor    may    rest 

a    biographical     sketch    of   that  upon  him. 
eminent  minister.    The  Rev.  John 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c. 


ON  THE  DISPOSITIONS  OP  MIND 
WITH  WHICH  «<  THE  DEEP 
THINGS  OF  GOD"  SHOULD  BE 
REGARDED. 

Reason  and  analogy  concur  in 
leading  us  to  expect  that,  in  con* 
templating  a  revelation  from  hea- 
ven, there  will  be  much  in  the 
doctrines  which  it  teaches,  in  the 
purposes  it  unfolds,  and  in  the 
events  it  records,  which  we  cannot 
perfecilif  comprehend,  or  vindicate 
from  all  apparent  difficulty.   If,  in 
viewing  the  works  and  operations 
of  nature,  our  keenest  powers  of 
investigation  are  often  batHed,  we 
must  expect  that  the  character  of 
nature's  God  will  bo  beyond  our 
comprehension  ;    and  if  even  for 
the  purposes  and  actions  of  finite 
beings,  like  ourselves,  we  are,  at 
times,  unable  satisfactorily  to  ac- 
count, we  must  not  wonder  though 
mystery  should  often  envelop  the 
intentions    of   the    eternal    mind. 
The  difficulties  which  we  are  thus 
prepared    to    expect,  have    been 
uniformly  found  by  the  diligent 
student  of  revelation.     For  thou  gh 
the  unusual  strength  of  some  minds 
may  have  enabled  their  possessors 
to  take  more  enlarged  views  of 
divine  truths  than  others,  yet  there 
are  none,  it  is  apprehended,  who 
me  not  prepared  to  own,  that  in 
the  course  of  their  investigation 
they  have  met  with  many  things 
which  they  must,  after  Uie  most 
careful  inquiry,     still     designate 
«'  the  deep  things  of  Ood.''    It  is 


not  intended,  in  the  present  essay, 
to  enumerate  all  that  is  included 
under  this  expression,  or  to  attempt 
an  illustration  or  vindication  of  the 
sentiments  and  facts  which   such 
an    enumeration    would  compre- 
hend ;    but  from  a  conviction  that 
there  is  often  much  that  is  faulty 
in    the    moral    dispositions    with 
which  such  subjects  are  regarded, 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  some  of 
those  which  should  more  especially 
influence  our  hearts,  while  consi- 
dering these  sublime  subjects.    To 
prepare  the  way  for  (his,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe,  that  by  "  the 
deep  things  of    God,"    are   here 
meant  not  only  those  secret  pur- 
poses which  God  has  thought  fit 
not    to    reveal,    but    also    those 
which,  though  partially  discovered, 
are  yet  attended  with  difficulties 
we    cannot    entirely   remove,    or 
mysteries  which  we  cannot  unravel. 
The   mode  of  the  divine  subsis- 
tence   as  a  iritint   God,  may  be 
mentioned    as   a  doctrine  which, 
though  distinctly  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture, is   yet,  in   many  points  of 
view,  attended  by  great  obscurity. 
The  introduction  of  moral  evil,  and 
the  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  mankind  who  have,  in  diflferent 
ages,  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  remedy  provided  for  that  evil, 
in  the  discoveries  of  the  gospel, 
may  be  alluded  to  as  facts  which, 
though    unquestionable,    are    yet 
attended  by  real  as  well  as  appa- 
rent difficulties.     These  allusions 
are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  ge- 
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Deral  sense  In  which  the  ezpres-  filled  to  erery  conscientious  io- 
sion,  *'the  deep  things  of  God/'  quirer,  so  far  as  in  the  present 
is  here  employed.  circumstances  of  the  church  b 
In  contemplating  these  subjects,  necessary.  It  is  from  a  want  of 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  just  views  on  these  important  sub- 
we  cultivate  deep  and  impressive  jects,  that  so  many  have  erred  in 
views  of  the  weaKness,  fallibility,  the  consideration  of  divine  truth ; 
and  insuflSiciency  of  human  reason  and  either  discrediting  or  forgetting 
to  judge  of  spiritual  truths,  inde-  the  weakness  and  fallibility  of  the 
pendent  of  divine  illumination,  human  judgment,  have  assigned 
An  error  here  will  prove  of  the  an  entirely  wrong  place  to  the 
most  fatal  consequences,  as  it  will  exercise  of  reason.  Instead  of 
erroneously  affect  all  our  prin-  compelling  it  to  bow,  in  every 
ciples  of  investigation,  and  all  the  instance,  to  the  paramount  autho- 
conclusions  we  may  form.  That  rity  of  revelation,  they  have  in- 
the  human  mind,  even  with  those  vested  it  with  a  judicial  power, 
powers  which  it  possessed  before  and  allowed  it  to  condemn  what- 
the  fall,  should  be  able  to  com-  ever,  in  that  revelation,  lay  beyond 
prehend  all  that  relates  to  the  its  full  comprehension.  The  legi- 
nature,  character,  and  procedures  timate  exercise  of  reason,  with 
of  God,  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup*  regard  to  religion,  cannot  be  better 
pose,  unless  it  can  be  allowed  that  stated  than  in  the  words  of  the 
a  finite  creature  may  form  clear  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  in  his  **  Chris- 
and  accurate  ideas  of  a  being  in  tian  Father's  Present  to  his  ChiU 
every  respect  infinite.  How  absurd  dren.''  ''Reason  bears  the  same 
then  must  it  be  to  regard  the  un-  relation  to  religion,  and  performs 
derstanding  as  sufficient  for  this,  the  same  office,  as  it  does  in  the 
in  the  present  lapsed  condition  of  system  of  jurisprudence ;  it  ex- 
n)an.  Sin  has  not  merely  marred  amines  the  evidence  by  which  a 
the  beauty  of  his  frame,  it  has  law  is  proved  to  be  an  enact- 
despoiled  him  of  that  strength  of  ment  of  the  legislature ;  interprets, 
intellect,  and  that  enlightened  according  to  the  known  use  of 
judgment  which,  but  for  its  en-  terms  and  phrases,  its  right  mean- 
trance,  he  might  still  have  pos-  ing,  and  then  submits  to  its  autho- 
sessed ;  and  it  has  exposed  him  to  rity.  Thus,  in  matters  of  religion, 
a  dangerous  liability  to  err,  as  its  province  is  to  examine  the 
well  in  the  conduct  he  pursues,  as  evidences  by  which  the  Bible  is 
in  the  opinions  he  entertains.  This  proved  to  be  a  revelatioa  from 
tendency  should  ever  be  remem-  God;  having  done  this,  it  is  to 
bered,  during  all  our  investi-  ascertain,  according  to  the  fixed 
gations«  and  should  lead  us  to  use  of  language,  its  true  meaning, 
exercise  a  proportionate  caution  and  then  to  submit  to  its  authority, 
in  all  the  conclusions  we  draw,  by  believing  whatever  it  reveals. 
To  preserve  them  from  its  fatal  and  obeying  whatever  it  enjoins, 
influence,  a  promise  of  divine  in-  This  is  what  we  mean  by  pros* 
struction  was  given  by  our  Lord  trating  our  reason  before  the  trihii* 
to  his  apostles.  He  assured  them,  nal  of  revelation,  than  which  surely 
that  **  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  nothing  can  more  accord  with  the 
was  come,  he  should  teach  them  design  of  the  Bible,  nor  the  igno- 
all  things,  and  lead  them  into  all  ranee  of  the  human  mind."  Such 
truth ;''  a  promise  which,  in  pro-  are  the  views  of  the  weak  and  fal- 

Sortion  as  we  submit  ourselves  to  lible  nature  of  human  reason,  and 

ivine  instruction,  and  seek  after  in  of  its    restricted    exercise,    with 

a  becoming  spirit,  will  still  be  ful*  which  we  should  ever  come  to  a 
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etudy  of  **  Uie  deep  things  of  to  expect  that  a  building  afaould 
God.'/  Other  views  will  onlv  be  reared  and  completed  before 
cause  us  to  lose  siffht  of  the  need  the  foundation  had  been  laid.  The 
in  which  we  stand  of  that  diyine  first  subject  of  consideration  must 
illumination  and  instruction 9  which  unquestionably  be  those  funda- 
Ihese  will  dispose  us  to  implore,  mental  truths  of  the  gospel,  the 
and  without  which  we  can  enter-  practical  and  experimental  know- 
tain  no  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  ledge  of  which  is  absolutely  es- 
termination  to  our  inquiry.  sential  to  our  personal  safety  and 

*'  The  deep  things  of  God"  salvation.  These  must  be  first 
should,  moreover,  be  studied  with  investigated  iu  the  spirit  of  humble 
a  sincere  desire  to  ascertain,  and  inquiry  and  fervent  prayer ;  nor 
determination  to  receive,  all  that  must  we  rest  without  that  ac- 
Scripture  teaches  on  the  different  quaintauce  with  them  by  which  we 
subjects.  There  seems  in  many  may  become  wise  unto  salvation, 
sensible  and  excellent  persons.  All  that  is  intended  is,  that  we 
not  only  no  anxiety,  but  even  a  should  not  be  contented  to  rest  in 
reluctance  to  enter  on  the  consi-  a  knowledge  of  these  first  prin- 
deration  of  these  topics.  The  ciples  of  divine  truth;  but  that 
feelings  from  which  the  reluctance  with  minds  fully  established  on 
may  arise,  are,  perhaps,  in  many  these  points,  we  should  still  go 
instances,  good ;  and  the  low  es-  forward,  and  by  persevering  re- 
timate  of  personal  attainments  searches  into  revelation,  seek  to 
which  prompts  it  commendable;  possess  as  enlarged  an  acquaint- 
but  it  admits  of  a  question,  whe-  ance  with  it  as  possible,  in  all 
ther  tlie  disposition  itself  is  not  the  lengths  and  in  all  the  breadths 
one  which  ought  to  be  overcome,  thereof. 

All  the  truths  which  God  has  in  In  the  attention  given  to  these 
his  word  seen  fit  to  reveal  to  his  subjects,  we  must,  however,  be 
creatures,  whether  plain  and  sim-  particularly  careful  no<  to  ^o  6^oii<^ 
pie,  or  more  intricate  and  ab-  the  limits  which  Scripture  has  as« 
struse,  it  is  in  some  point  of  signed  to  the  knowledge  we  shall 
view  or  other,  desirable  and  im-  possess.  Few  things  more  clearly 
portant  that  they  should  know;  show  the  importance  of  such  a 
and  consequently  it  must  be  their  caution,  than  the  bewildering  con- 
interest  and  duty  to  give  them  jectures,  and  the  abstruse  theories 
an  attentive  regard.  It  will,  iuto  which  some  of  the  wisest  and 
indeed,  be  allowed,  that  an  ac-  best  of  men  have  wandered,  when 
quaintance  with  the  simple  truths  once  they  attempted  to  go  a  step 
of  religion  may  be  enough  to  secure  farther  than  they  were  carried 
our  personal  safety,  and  to  render  by  the  plain  representation  of  the 
us  important  blessings  to  our  fel-  word  of  God.  Human  conjec- 
low  creatures;  yet  it  can  easily  tures  on  religious  subjects  must 
be  conceived  that  a  more  enlarged  always  be  viewed  with  a  jealous 
acquaintance  with  divine  truth,  eye ;  but  on  points  of  such  a  na- 
might  not  only  afford  increased  ture  as  those  now  alluded  to,  must 
satisfaction  to  our  own  minds,  but  ever  be  most  carefully  avoided, 
might  also  qualify  us  for  becoming  In  subjects  so  far  beyond  the  dis- 
the  instruments  of  yet  greater  covery,  and  some  ot  them  even 
good  to  others.  It  is  by  no  means  the  comprehension  of  the  human 
intended  to  insinuate  that  these  intellect,  reason  will  be  found  a 
sublime  subjects  should  form  an  dangerous  guide;  and  will  then 
exclusitep  or  even  primary  subject  only  be  safe,  while  f<»l lowing  the 
of  investigation.    This  would  be  suggestions  of  revelation. 
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But  so  far  as  Scripture  wili  carry  far  more  reascmable  to  believe  any 
us,  let  UB  never  he  afraid  to  ^.  point  oo  tbe  authority  of  a  God 
There  are  come  'who,  with  thoir  who  cannot  ite,  thaa  it  is  to  dis- 
own judgments  settled,  and  their  credit  it,  simfily  from  the  difficulty 
opinions  formed,  seem  almost  found  in  ezpiaiBiag  it,  by  a  judf^. 
airaid  to  avow  them,  from  some  meat  so  limited  ai^  so  Hillible  as 
mistaken  caution  lest  they  should  our  own.  The  sacred  volume 
be  perverted  and  abused.  While,  should  therefore  be  read  under 
however,  the  truth  maintained  and  an  habitual  impression  that  all  it 
avowed  is  the  truth  of  God,  we  contains,  however  far  above  our 
may  safely  leave  the  consequences  our  clear  illustration,  or  even  full 
of  such  an  avowal  with  him,  when-  com  prehension,  is,  and  mast  be, 
ever  made  in  the  manner  and  apirit  nothing  but  the  purest  truth, 
which  his  word  suggests ;  and  to  With  the  same  willing  acqui- 
ahrink  from  it  when  circumstances  escenoe  aad  approval  should  we 
aeem  naturally,  and  almost  neces-  view  all  the  most  mysterious  dts* 
aarily,  to  require  that  it  should  be  pensations  of  Divine  Providence, 
■lade,  seema  to  discover  not  only  That  there  are  difficulties  and 
aa  unwarrantable  timidity,  but  to  mysteries  in  providential  arrange- 
east  a  dishonourable  reflection  on  meets,  far  beyond  oar  present 
the  wisdom  of  God,  as  though  we  explanation,  is  a  fact  unquestion- 
ceuld  be  better  judges  than  he  able  ;  though,  considering  the 
of  tbe  beneficial  or  erroneous  very  limited  view  we  are  able  to 
tendency  of  any  sentiments;  while,  take  of  them,  by  no  means  sur> 
therefore,  we  most  carefully  guard  prising.  A  recollection,  however, 
against  erring  any  farther  in  our  of  the  inflexible  iiistice,  tbe  in- 
opinions  respecting  the  deep  things  finite  wisdom,  and  the  matchless 
of  God,  than  his  own  word  war-  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being, 
vants,  let  us  never  hesitate  to  go  should  not  only  preserve  our  minds 
ao  far  as  this  will  support  us.  from  mnrmuring  or  distrustful  aor- 

Another  disposition  we  should  mise,  but  should  produce  a  settled 

enkivate,  in  studying  these  sub-  and  abiding  conviction,  tbat  the 

jccts^  is  a  decided  conviction  that.  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  and  must 

however  apparently  dark  and  ob-  do  right.    There  can  be  no  donbt 

spare  to  us,  all  are  distinguished  but  that  if  our  fiBiculties  were  suffi- 

by  the  strictest  truth  and  propriety,  ciently  enlarged  to  take  the  same 

This  conviction  must  rest  on  our  view  of  providential  occnifenoes 

Tiews    of  the    divine    character,  which  Jehovah  does,  we  should 

and  must  necessarily  arise  from  a  see  how  strikioglv  all  these  per- 

belief    that  He    possesses   those  fections  are  displayed    in   every 

perfections  which  are  attributed  to  arrangement.    Could  we  calculate 

aim  in  his  word.     He  is  a  God  future   events,  determiiie  contin- 

of  undeviating  truth  and  faithful-  gencies,  or  discern  tbe  diversified 

BOSS,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dis-  bearings  of  evevy  cireunntaaee, 

honourable  to  this  perfection  than  we  should  feel  constrained  to  own, 

to  allow  a  doubt  for  a  moment  to  that  God  had  not  merely  done  all 

dwell  on  our  minds  of  the  stoict  things  well,  but  in  the  best  pos- 

veracity  of  all  his  declarations,  sible  manner;    and  that  a  single 

Whatever  doctrine  or  truth  he  has  link  in  the  chain  conid  not  have 

asserted,  we  ought  implicitly  to  been  omitted,  or  a  single  altexmlioa 

receive ;    nor  will  any  difficulties  made,  without  spoiling  the  beauty 

or  objections,  suggested  merely  by  and  excellence  of  the  whote.    If 

human  reason,  form  any  sufficient  then  there  is  groiiod  to  oonclade, 

ground  for  rejeetiag  it ;  since  it  is  (as  Irooi  ibe  achnowledged  per- 
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fecliooa  of  God  there  eoqueation-  of  divioe  providence  so  clear  and 

ably  is)  thai  nuch  would  be  the  comprehenmre,  as  not  only  to  re- 

resukof  a  fuUandutlelligibleTietr  move  every  doubt  we  may  have 

of  all  the  arrangements  of  Divine  felt,  but  as  to  produce  such  an 

Providence,  we  not  only  may,  but  overpowering^    conviction    of  the 

ought,  even  at  pvesent,  to  cherish  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  goodnesa 

the  asaarance^  thai  iMwever  far  <yf  Ged,  as  shall  fill  us  with  asto« 

above  our  comprehension,  all  is  nishment,  admiration,  and  love, 

right.  In   closing    these    remarks,    a 

It  may  greatly  assist  m  ehe*  thought  occurs  which  it  would  bet 

riahing  such  a  conviction  as  thi»,  nnpardonable  to  omit ;   with  what 

to  remembet  that  we  have  reason  grateful  emotions  should  we  ever 

to  expect  the  arrival  of  a  time,  remember,  chat  whatever  diftculties 

when  much  of  present  darknesa  or  obscurities  attend  some  parts 

and  mystery  ahali   be  removed,  of  divine  truth,  they  in  no  degrees 

and  when  nmny  subyects  and  many  affect  those  parts,  the  knowledge 

events  shall  become  plain,  which-  and  belief  of  which  is  essential  to 

before  suggested  dtaculties  ap-  salvation.    These  points  are  exhi'* 

parently  insuperable.    We  afipre-  bited  so  plainly,  that  he  who  runs 

head  tliat  when  our  Lord  gave  to  may  read,  and  that  without  the  most 

Peter  the   interesting  assurance,  culpable    indifference,     and    the. 

**  what  I  do  thou   knowest   not  grossest  inattention,  it  is  hardly 

now,  but  thoa  shalt  knew  here-  possible  to  err  therein.    The  cha^ 

after,"  he  by  no  means  intended  to  racters  of  men  are  mtnutely  and 

limit  its  reference  to  the  immediate  accurately  drawn  ;    the  danger  of 

circumstance  in  which  it  originated,  their  state  is  plainly  represented; 

but  that  he  designed  it  as  a  general  the  only  way  of  escape  moist  dis* 

principle,  capable  of  a  much  more  tinctly  exhibited  ;   and  the  awful, 

extenaed  application.     It  is  often  but  inevitable  consequences  of  de« 

the  case  with  regard  to  providential  viation  from  it  most  faithfully  de^^ 

arrangements,  thai  even  in  the  pre-  dared.    In  short,  all  that  is  tfeed- 

sent  life,  God  becomes  <^his  own  ful  to  support,  console,  reprove, 

interpreter,''  and   by    subseqoent  or  guide  the  believer  ifr  his  course ; 

procedures,  evinces  in  the  plainest  to  reclaim  the  backslider ;  to  en* 

manner  the  designs  and  hearings  courage  and  direct  the  inquirer; 

of  events  which,  at  the  time  of  to  alarm  the  careless;  and  to  leave 

their  oeeuvrence,  seemed  involved)  the^  obstinate  sinner  wilihout  et^ 

in    the    deepest   mystery.      But  euse;    aft  this  is  presented  in  it 

though  this  should  not  be  tb«  case,  mattoer  too  plain  to  be  mistaken, 

thtf  above  asaamnce  seems  to  wtar-  With' the  attentive  consideration 

rant    the   Christims    antiotpaitittg'  o#  these,  then,  let  our  study  of 

such  m  disekieare  hereaHer^    It  is  dWine  tr«#i  commence ;    aifid  atf 

not  intended  that  then  every  suhu.  ourjiid^nMulh  become  increasingly 

jiBCt   will   ha   perfectly    ecNnpfBh-  informed  respecting  them,  and  ouf 

handed,  beoause  tbve  are  some*  hearts  arebroirghthabifuaHvnnd'er 

(as,  for  instance,  the  mode' of  the*  their  influence,  liet  us  go  mrwanf 

divine  subesstenee)  whinis  seem'  ii»  in^  our  inqnfries,  and  seek,  witfr 

their  vesy  nature  t»  be  bejHNrd  the  soitahlfe  dispositions^ of  mind,  swme 

possible    a^rsbensiott    ef    Hmm  acq«niintancewith'«*t!ie'deep  things' 

manda.    TUstConvietienv  howiever,  of  God,"   that  so,  <*  Havings  the 

ratay  be  felt,  andife  willbereoDttgli  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 

to  saAiafy  every  devout  and-  holy  €kMi>,  we  may  ga  on  unto  per- 

nuid»  that  the  view  we  shail  tlwn  fhotkinw" 

be  able  to  take  of  diviw  tmlli  wiH'  H.  B. 
be  aa  intexastinp  nrt  eaAaifnd,  tfwi 
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A  PASTOR'S  LErrCR  TO  A  PRO-  tain  period  will  qualify  them  fully 
BATIONER  IN  A  DISSENTING  for  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  that 
COLLEGE.  when  they  leave  the  college  they 

will  be  able,  without  further  men- 
^^ 9  Jwtte  — ,  I8'27.        lai  labour,  to  enter  at  once   on 

My  Dkar  Young  Friend, — I    all  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office. 

am  truly  glad^  to   hear  that  you    This  is  a  very  great  mistake,  and 
have    been   admitted   on    proba-    if  indulged    subsequent  to   ordi- 

tion   to   H  College,    for,    I    nation,  may  be  productive  of  the 

presume,  the  usual  trial  of  three  most  serious  injury  to  the  minis- 
months.  I  congratulate  you  on  terial  and  intellectual  character 
the  prospects  which  are  before  of  those  who  cherish  it. 
you  ;  for,  however  cheering  and  I  need  not  remind  you,  that  no 
animating  these  may  be  to  the  man,  whatever  be  his  talents  and 
best  feelings  of  a  renewed  heart,  attainments,  is  qualified  for  the 
they  cannot,  if  you  be  indeed  office  of  the  ministry,  if  he  possess 
called  by  the  grace  and  pro-  not  genuine  piety ;  and  that  a 
vidence  of  God  to  the  work  competent  stock  of  scriptural 
of  the  ministry,  exceed  the  ex-  knowledge,  and  some  acquaint- 
cellence  and  glory  of  the  object  auce  with  human  nature  are 
you  have  in  contemplation.  You  equally  necessary.  Piety,  I  tru**t, 
are  not  merely  anticipating  the  you  possess;  and  I  hope  it  is 
conversion  of  souls  to  God,  but  of  a  character  that  will  lead  you 
you  are,  I  trust,  looking  forward  to  a  consecration  of  all  your 
to  that  which  is  of  still  higher  powers  to  the  great  work  which 
moment, — the  full  and  faithful  you  have  undertaken.  Will  you 
discharge  of  your  ministry.  For  allow  roe  to  say,  you  must  be  very 
our  comfort,  be  it  ever  remem-  carefully  on  your  guard  against  a 
bered,  is  not  to  be  derived  so  high  opinion  of  your  own  intellec- 
much  from  the  success,  as  from  tual  stores.  If  tliis  persuasion  once 
the  fidelity  with  which  we  fulfil  occupy  your  mind,  you  close  the 
the  ministerial  office.  door  to  further  acquisitions,  be- 

But  I  am  looking  over  that  come  wrapped  up  in  self-snffi- 
which  you  regard  as  a  very  long  ciency ;  and  you  will  probably 
period  t>f  time ;  and  you  are  ready  quit  the  form  of  the  stadent 
to  say  to  me,  "  I  have  four  years  after  four  sessious,  as  little  fur- 
to  be  occupied  with  study,  ere  nished  with  useful  knowledge  as 
I  enter  upon  any  pastoral,  or  even  you  were  on  the  first  day  you 
permanent  pulpit  engagement."  took  your  seat.  A  humble  sense 
It  is  well  for  you  that  this  is  the  of  ignorance  is  one  of  the  master 
case ;  and  you  may  rest  assured,  keys  to  the  stores  of  knowledge, 
if  you  pay  diligent  and  perse-  At  this  door  the  proud  are  re- 
vering attention  to  your  studies  sisted,  while  gifts  are  liberally 
during  that  term,  that  if  life  and  bestowed  on  the  lowly.  Man  is 
health  be  spared,  you  will  reap  a  difficult  book  to  read.  There 
an  abundant  reward,  iu  the  readi-  is  more  in  it  to  excite  pity  and 
ness  of  conception  and  expres-  sorrow  than  to  produce  delight, 
sion  which  you  will  acquire,  the  But  yet  the  close  and  persever- 
ease  with  which  you  will  detect  ing  study  of  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
fallacies  and  sophisms,  and  the  cessary  to  the  Christian  divine, 
facility  with  which  you  will  fol-  Begin  with  yourself.  Once  ac- 
low  to  her  most  retired  abodes  quainted  with  your  own  character, 
the  footsteps  of  Truth.  Young  powers,  sins,  and  weaknesses,  you 
men  are,  however,  too  apt  to  think  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  learn 
tbalt  a  course  of  study  for  a  cer-    something  of  others.     But,  after 
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ally  it  is  to  he  remembered  that 
the  human  heart  is  not  easily  un- 
derstood ;  and  that  if  we  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  it,  whether  reg;arded 
as  unconverted  or  renewed,  with 
any  thing  like  correct  notions, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit 
the  humbling  representations  of 
divine  truth,  and  while  we  find 
it  deceitful  above  all  things,  ac* 
knowledge,  that  in  its  best  state 
it  is  vanity.  I  need  not  add,  that 
this  is  an  occupation  which  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  with  fervent 
Parity,  It  is  on  the  heart,  how- 
ever, that  through  the  medium  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  your 
ministrations  are  to  operate.  Like 
the  bones  in  the  valley  of  vision, 
it  presents  a  dreary  and  an  un- 
promising aspect;  but  there  is 
the  wind  of  heaven  to  breathe 
upon  it,  and  to  change  its  deso- 
lation and  death  into  vitality  and 
beauty. 

The  great  end  of  a  college  edu- 
cation is,  in  my  view,  to  teaeh 
you  how  to  collect  knowledge, 
and  how  to  think,  rather  than 
to  furnish  yon  with  the  materials 
of  thought.  That  much  of  the 
latter  will  be  collected  during 
your  stay  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  almost  unavoidable;  but  if 
vou  make  the  mere  acquisition  of 
Knowledge  the  great  end  of  yoar 
collegiate  course,  yoo  will,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  find  yourself  in^ 
the  condition  of  the  man  who  has* 
learned  the  opinions  of  a  vast 
number  of  persons,  on  a  variety 
of  different  topics,  but  who  han 
not  his  mind  sufficiently  exercised 
to  distinguish  the  valuable  from 
the  worthless,  the  true  from  the 
false  ;  who  has  his  memory  pretty 
well  stocked,  perhaps  with  ideas 
and  notions,  but  who  has  hardly 
a  thought  which  he  can  call  his 
own.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  greatest  possible  accumu- 
lation of  valuable  knowledge; 
but  it  is   highly  desirable  that. 
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while  your  stores  are  increasing, 
your  powers  of  discrimination, 
selection,  and  arrangement,  should 
be  carefully  cultivated.  Happy 
is  the  young  man,  who  can  both 
rapidly  acquire,  and  promptly  and 
accurately,  by  a  sort  of  intui- 
tion, form  his  judgment;  but  as 
only  a  few  superior  geniuses 
can  boast  of  such  a  mental  con- 
stitution, it  is  much  better  for 
the  greater  number  of  students  in 
a  college  to  learn  how  to  employ 
the  mind,  rather  than  to  devote 
the  precious  time  and  opportu- 
nity with  which  they  are  favoured 
to  the  accumulation  of  indigested, 
and,  I  had  almost  said,  unknown 
knowledge. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  those  classic  authors,  to  which 
your  tutors  will  direct  your  atten- 
tion. Facts  and  incidents  in  these 
writers  are  interesting;  but  the 
perusal  of  their  works  will  afford 
you  something  better  than  mere 
amusement,  they  will  yield  you 
the  most  solid  instruction.  You 
will  learn  how  degraded  it  is  pos- 
sible for  man  to  be  as  to  his 
views  of  God  and  religion  ;  while, 
at  the  very  same  time,  his  tiiste 
is  most  accurate,   his  knowledge 

(Profound,  and  his  understanding 
uminous  as  the  unclouded  sun. 
This  will  teach  you,  that  *'  the 
world  bv  wisdom  knows  not  God.'^ 
You  will  find  also,  in  not  a  few 
of  these  writers,  expressions  that 
evince  an  impurity  of  mind,  and 
grossness  of  imagination,  that 
would  even  disgrace  the  in*- 
mates  of  the  worst  haunts  of  vice 
that  pollute  our  country.  How 
striking  an  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  apostle's  declaration,  that 
when  men  forsake  God,  they  are 
given  over  to  the  most  vile  affec- 
tions and  passions.  Here  then, 
singular  as  the  school  may  ap- 
pear, we  are  taught  the  value  of 
that  Gospel,  which  not  only  con- 
veys correct  views  to  the  mind, 
but    which,    while    it    inculcates 
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moral  purity,  is  the  medium    of  quent  changes  which    occur   in 
introducing  it  to  the  heart.     It  ift  the  governmeots  of  those  states 
probable  that,  separate  from  the  in    which     these    languages   are 
classic  pagpes  of  antiquity,  which  spoken,  a«d  the  spirit  of  liberty,, 
have  handed  down  to  us  the  veiy  and  the  love  of  knowledge,  which 
spirit  and  maoners  of  the  age  in  are  now  so  widely  diffused,  en- 
which  theii   writers    respectively  courage  us  to  hope  that,  ere  long, 
flourished,  and  have  supplied  ua  numerous  and  effeehud  doors  will 
with  an  enlarged  and  intelligent  be  opened  for  the  labours  of  those 
view  of  the  stats  of  the  heathen  men  who,  endowed   with  piety, 
population,  that,  apart  from  these,.  seal>   devotion,   and.  knowledge, 
na  man  can  duly  appreciate  the.  are  indifferent  as  to  the  scene  of 
invaluable  blessings  conveyed  to  their  labours,  provided  they  may 
ua  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  but  sow   in    a  wide    field,   and 
OlAand  New  Testaments*    There)  hope  for  an  abundant,  if  not  an 
is  yet  another  benefil  to  be  de*  early  harvest, 
rived  from  the  study  of  ibe  classics.        Rhetoric,  and  the  philosophy 
The  very  acquisition  of  language  of  the  mind  willv  1  believe,:Oeenpy 
tends,  in  common  with  the  pursuit  a  portion  of  your  time.    AAes  aUl 
of  the  abstract  sciences,  to  give  thatRetd  and  Stewart  have  written,, 
an  acuteness  and  a  vigour  to  the  the  former  with  precision  and  force, 
thiakiog  faculty,  which,  perhsAs,  the  kufctei  with  great  taste  and  beau- 
no  other  studies  can  so  effectually  ty,  Locke,  in  my  judgment,  stands 
impart.    They  call  all  the  mental  pre-emioettt.    It  must  be  aeknow- 
powers    into   exercise,   and,    by  ledged^  indeed,  Aat  they   have 
practics^  give  them    a    strongtn  detected  and  exposed  a  few  eivon^ 
and.  a   facility  similar   to    th«t  in  the  writings  of  this  iUustrious 
which  the  bodies  of  the  ancient  man ;.  but  y«t„  amongst  the  wri- 
AtUetae^  acquired  by  exercise  in.  ters  oit  mental   philosophy,    his 
the  Gymnasium.     If  I  add,  that  work  on  the   Understanding  de« 
a  considerable  acquaintance  witb  serves  not  a  cursory,  but  careful 
the  learned  languages  is  essential  and  repealed   perusals.    An    in- 
to an  acenrate  etym^gical  know-  ferioc  mind  may  .very  frequently 
ledge  of  our  own  tongue,  ne  other  discover  a  defecl,  a  redundance, 
argiunent  will  be  necessary  temper*,  or  even    a  weakness  in  a  great 
auade  you  to  apply  with  vigour  one;  but  the  latter  originates  that 
and  perseverance  to  tko  study  of  on  which  the  fenner  can  intked 
this  branehref  leaffning.    It  must  comment,,  and   at  which   it  may 
be  eoolessed.  that,,  allowing  you  perhaps  carp,  but  which  it  never 
oossess  considerable  preparatory  could  hajve  produced.    Tha  study 
knowledge,,  four   years  is  but  a  of  writers  on  this  subjiBct  is  le* 
abort  time  to.  dig  in  the  mine  of  cooMnendedt    for  the  purpose  of 
classic  lore ;  itia^  however,  enough:  giving  precision  to  our  ideanw  >od 
te^ronove  those  strata  which  cover  aceunacy  to- our  enpressiansk     It 
the    precious    vein^    and    whiek  is  certainly  well  caleulaled  to^  do 
health  and  a  moderate  degree;  of  dnn,  at  least. safer  aathescienee 
laisuca  will  eoaUe  yon  eventnaUyy  itmlliis  conoMtied ;.  aad  the  habit 
tawork,  in»  the*  parlienlar   instance  may 
An  to.  Ihe  modem  laagua^esv  produoe  a  general  corfeetoeas  in 
it  is  certainlsr  veiy  desirable,,  it  yann  eomfionilieob    But  a  SHeck 
time  and  opportunity  be-  affsrded».  widei  ran§^  will  he  neoessary  to 
that  yon  snould  gain  seme  kaow^  produce  that  flepto  uflw6awiai^  w&ck 
led^  of  the  Fianefe,  Italian,  and  is  s«  neoessary  to  a  nnhlic  speakeir;. 
aven  Spanish  tanfpies..   The  fra*  Snob  wolsni:  aa  VelMv  Ghahners,. 
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attd  R.  Hall,  will  well  repay  and  kings,  before  strangers  and 
frequent  and  careful  perusals,  his  own  cosntrymen— or,  to  UtA 
Tbey  are  not  only  simple  Bud  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
luminous,  but  full  of  rigonr.  liie  with  a  point,  an  energy,  a  lustra 
thought  is  not  encumbered  with  a  of  truth  unknown  before, 
multitude  of  words ;  nor  does  the  But  what  shall  1  Mty  of  t^ 
period  flag  for  want  of  thought,  spirit  to  be  maintained,  the  dan* 
Add  to  these  the  best  of  our  gers  to  which  you  will  t>e  exposed, 
English  classics,  and  you  will  and  the  adrantages  you  will 
secure  an  abundant  supply;  yon  ^tijoy,  during  your  academical 
will  have  the  copia  rerum  as  well  course.  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear 
as  verborum,  there  will  not  be  many  pulpit  en- 
The  style  of  the  pulpit  is  a  gagements  for  you  <lnTing  the  two 
^i/Terent,  and,  it  must  be  con-  Tormer  years*  You  will,  I  pre- 
fessed,  a  difficult  subject.  The  flume,  hare  Saturday  and  Monaay, 
mere  essay,  the  harangue,  the  either  to  prepare  for  yoar  lec« 
discourse,  snbtilely  and  curiously  Cures,  or  to  derote  to  mental 
divided  and  arranged,  are  inad-  improrement  in  other  braiaches  of 
missible  here.  Every  man  has  his  knowledge ;  and  you  will  not  hare 
own  proper  gift  of  God ;  but  every  so  much  time  occnpied  in  prepara- 
mintster  of  trudi  ought  to  avoid  tion  for  the  pulpit;  for  which,  in* 
that  which  has  a  tendency  to  deed,  nothing  but  varied  iofor* 
lull  rather  than  to  impress,  to  mation  and  long  experieace  oaa 
florprise  rather  than  to  benefit,  to  render  you  efficiently  qualified^ 
puzzle  rather  than  to  enlighten.  There  are  three  great  enemies  to 
The  simple,  or  even  the  plain,  is  a  stndent,  against  which  you  will 
preferable  to  the  decorated;  and  do  well  to  be  on  yoar  guard, 
the  dignified  and  solemn  infi-  I  mean  indolence,  carelessness, 
ttitely  before  the  light,  the  low,  and  levity.  The  first  is  a  dead 
or  the  ludicrous.  As  to  the  choice  weight;  allow  it  its  full  prepon* 
of  phraseology,  you  can  have  derance  over  every  counterpoise, 
no  better  guide  than  part  of  F6s-  and  yoti  are  degraded  for  life, 
ter's  Essay  on  the  Aversion  of  1^  second  will  render  all  your 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re-  knowledge  indefinite,  inaocurate, 
ligion ;  and  the  remarks  of  the  and  indigested.  The  last  will  en- 
Eclectic  Reviewer  (ld05)  on  that  danger  your  moral  as  well  as  your 
Essay.  The  latter  corrects,  most  mental  character ;  I  need  not  tell 
wisely,  the  rather  too  fastidious  you  that  by  levity,  I  do  not  mean 
taste  of  the  former  with  respect  cheerfulness.  The  latter  is  far 
to  the  use  of  Scripture  language,  removed  from  folly,  the  former  is 
Nor  can  I  omit,  in  addition  to  ever  entering  on  her  borders, 
theauthors  whose  works  will  be  re-  To  one  of  the  above  three  vices 
commended  to  yon  by  your  tutors,  almost  every  student  is  consti^ 
a  paper  in  the  above  named  pe-  tntionally  prone.  To  know  that 
riodical,  for  June  1827.  In  that  by  which  you  are  endangered,  is 
article,  there  are  some  things  liable  the  best  means,  as  it  is  the  first, 
to  objection,  but  it  contains  many  to  guard  against  it.  So  iar  as  I 
Tery  useful  hints  and  observations,  am  acquainted  with  yonr  physiical 
Blair,  Campbell,  and  Fenelon  will  and  mental  eonstitntion,  I  do  not 
not  be  overlooked ;  nor  .need  I  suspect  yon  of  the  last;  may  I 
point  yon  foraa  example  of  divine  ask  you,  if  there  be  not  a  ten- 
eloquence  to  the  man  who  stood  dency  towards  the  fiist  7  It  is 
up,  without  fear,  before  philoso-  the  **  well  circamstanced  sin," 
phers  and  statesmen ,  before  princes  (nyr  cOTrcpi«iTo»  npiaprimr,) of  most 
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literary  men.  Is  it  yours  ?  If  it 
be,  endeayour  by  every  means 
in  your  power  to  subdue  it.  The 
indoleot  mind  must  be  barren ;  the 
active,  provided  it  be  employed 
on  that  w)iich  is  good,  will  always 
be  improving. 

One  subject  remains,  and  it  is 
mentioned  last,  not  as  if  it  were 
of  inferior,   but   because  it  is  of 
the  greatest  moment.     I  refer  now 
to    that   spiritual,   or   devptioqal 
peace,  which  is  not  easily  main- 
tained, .  and    which,    when    once 
lost,    is    not    readily   recovered. 
The  studies  of  the  college,  even 
biblical  and  theological  pursuits, 
regarding  theology,  for  a  moment, 
merely  as  &  science,  are  not,  per- 
haps, the  best  adapted  to  cherish 
personal  religion.    They  are,  how- 
ever,  indispensable;    and  where 
the  heart  is   always    kept  in    a 
right  state  they  will   not  be  in^ 
jurious ;  and  while  they  strengthen 
the  intellectual  faculty,  they  will 
fiot  destroy  the  fine  sensibilities 
pf  the  renewed  heart      Perhaps 
one  reason  why  the  studies  of  an 
academy  have  in  some  instances 
so  bad  an  eflfect  on  the  religious 
character  of    the  student,  is  the 
very  sudden  transition  of  the  mind 
to  trains  of  ideas  perfectly  novel. 
This,  together  with  the  ^acts,  that 
the  whole  ardour  of   the  soul  is 
frequently  consecrated  to  the  pur- 
suits of   literature    and  science; 
that  a  smattering  of   knowledge 
is  too  apt  to  puff  up  the  young 
aspirant    for    literarv  fame    with 
pride  or  vanity ; — that   some    of 
the  studies  are  dry ; — that  all  of 
them    tend  to  furnish  the  head, 
rather  than    to    mend  the   heart, 
and  improve  the  moral  and  spiri- 
tual feeling — these  considerations 
may  be  adduced  to  develop  some 
of   the    causes    for  that  loss   of 
humility   and  spirituality,    which 
four  years  occupied  in  scholastic 
studies  too  frequently  occasion. 
It  woqld  be  weU  for  all  students 
lo  consider,  that  their  intellectual 
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is  far  inferior  in,  real  impqrtance 
to  their  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter. It  is  not  what  a  man  is 
as  to  talents .  and  attainments, 
which  principally  commend  him 
to  his  fellow  men ;  but,  rather, 
what  he  is  as  a  genuine  pe- 
nitent, an  humble  disciple,  a  de,- 
voted  imitator  of  the  moral  ex- 
cellence of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God; 
what  he  is  as  a  man  of  faith  and 
of  prayer,  as  a  m'an  of  high  moral 
and  spiritual  sensibility.  Satan 
has  talents,  and  we  are  ready  to 
admire  them;  but  his  moral  de- 
formity as  the  enemy  of  all  that 
is  good,  renders  him  hateful.  It 
is  not  in  highly  gifted  men  that 
God  takes  pleasure;  beauty  of 
countenance,  as  in  Absalom ; 
grace  of  demeanour,  as  in  £liab; 
remarkable  powers,  as  in  Si- 
mon Magus,  may  set,  indeed, 
the  whole  world  a  wondering; 
but  God  looketh  not  at  the 
outward  appearance,  he  taketh 
not  pleasure  in  these  inferior 
qualifications — he  looks  at  the 
heart — he  takes  pleasure  in  them 
that  fear  him,  in  them  that  hope 
in  his  mercy.  While  the  improve- 
ment of  the  understanding,  there- 
fore, is  earnestly  sought,  let  not 
the  cultivation  of  the  principles, 
and  a  careful  attention  to  the 
practices  of  genuine  piety  be  ne- 
dected.  The  holy  calm,  the 
heart-felt  cheerfulness  and  joy 
thus  induced  will  be  the  very  best 
preparatives  to  intellectual  exer- 
tion, and  the  surest  pledge  of 
success.  The  old  adage  is  found- 
ed in  truth,  "  he  who  prays  well, 
studies  well." 

Be  assured  it  will  always  give 
me  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  progress, 
your  piety  as  a  Christian,  your 
faithfulness  and  success  as  a  mi- 
nister. I  am, 

My  dear  young  Friend, 
Affectionately  yonr's, 

W.  D. 


MtT.l 
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ON  THE  PERSONAL  REIGN  OF 
CHRIST. 

No.  II. 

The  general  Difficult iet  of  the  Modem 
Uypothem, 

I  WILL  DOW  proceed  to  point  out 
some  of  tbe  prominent  deformities 
which  characterise  modern   Mil- 
lenarianism,  a  sketch  of  which  is 
already   presented  to  your  view. 
The  propriety   of  this    mode  of 
discussion  will  not  fail  to  appear^  I 
presume,  if  it  be  duly  considered, 
that  tliough  each  part  of  tbe  state- 
ment, independent  of  its  relation 
to  the  whole,  may  easily  be  sup- 
ported by  much  apparent  reason, 
and    a    multitude    of  misapplied 
Scriptures;    yet  if  the  whole,  as 
such,  be  inconsistent  with  itself, 
and  the  tenor  of  divine  revelation, 
the  evidence  for  each  part  must  be 
fallacious,   how  imposing  isoever 
it  may  prove.     I  intend  not,  bow- 
ever,  to  indicate  that  the  whole  of 
die  statement  is  a  fiction,  still  less 
to  attempt  a  proof  that  every  sen- 
timent it  contains  is  irrational  and 
antiscriptural ;  some  of  the  parti- 
culars are  certainly  believed   by 
most,  if  not  by  all,  who  regard 
tbe  writings  of  the  prophets  as  the 
true  sayings   of  God;    and  it  is 
owing  to  aa  association  with  these, 
that    those   which  are  absurd   in 
themselves,    pass   currently   with 
the     undiscriminating    multitude. 
Besides,  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  this  scheme  consists  of  matters 
of  doubtful  speculation,  on  which 
the     most    learned    have     never 
agreed;    it  would  therefore  be  ri- 
diculous to  agitate  questions  which 
might  be  proposed,  ad  itifinlium, 
on   these  principles,    in  your  pe- 
riodical miscellany.     It  may  suf- 
fice for  your  work,  and  it  ought 
to  suffice  for  your  readers,  if  it  be 
shown  that  the  system,  as  a  whole, 
is  destitutf?  of  evidence,  and  by  no 
means  entitled  to  the  corciial  re- 
ception of  the  Christian  public. 

N.  S.  No.  34. 
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It   may  be  considered   as    in 
some  measure  a  presumptive  evi- 
dence against  it,   that  compara- 
tively few  who  stand  connected 
with  a  truly  evangelical  ministry, 
whether  within   the  pale   of   the 
Establishment,  or  among  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  of  various  denomi- 
nations, were  ever  led  into  thes^ 
views  by  their  devotional  atten- 
tion to  the  word   of  truth.      It 
would,  indeed,  be  passing  strange, 
were  many  found  who  had  dared 
to  adopt  sentiments  contradictory 
to  almost  every  orthodox  creed, 
and  impugned,  by  a  diversity  of 
talent,  which  time  and  piety  have 
rendered  venerable,  not  only  to 
uninformed  youth,  but  to  hoary 
hairs,  in  the  way  of  righteousness ; 
not  only  to  private  members,  but 
to  the  most  distinguished  officers 
of  the  church  of  Jesus.     Calvi<«. 
nistic  divines,  of  various  hue,  from 
the  flaming  supralapsaHan,  down 
to  the  cool  moderator,   with  the 
various  orders  of  their  Arminian 
brethren,  agree  to  discard  the  ide^ 
of  a  scheme  so  carnal.  A*n  Owen, 
an  Edwards,  a  Watts,  a  Whitby,  a 
Wesley,  a  Fletcher,  looked  for 
the  spiritual  reign,  but  denied  the 
territorial  kingdom  ascribed  to  the 
Redeemer.     I  allow,  that  should 
this  view  of  the  millennium  appear 
reasonable    and    scriptural,     the 
names  of  thousands,  whose  praise 
is  in  all  the  churches,  must  fall 
prostrate  before  triumpbaut  truth ; 
for  truth,  not  names — truth,  J  say, 
and    truth   alone,   demands    with 
sovereign  right  the  homage  of  the 
mind.     But  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  men  adverted  to,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  named — that  an 
almost  innumerable  multitude  of 
godly,  learned,  inquiring,  devoted 
men,  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages — private  Christians,  laborious 
ministers,  and  luminous  commen- 
tators,   have   all  declared   them- 
selves opposed   to  a  visible  and 
literal  reign,  of  the  Redeemer  on 
earth,  because  they  could  not  Jhad  i$ 
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revealed  m  the  Seripiures  of  tnUk ; 
a  man,  methinks,  should  not  wonder 
if  he  be  charged  with  temerity 
when  he  hastily  adopts  the  scheme, 
or  with  pride  and  Tauity,  when 
'with  boundless  confidence  he  as- 
serts it,  and  determines  too  that 
others  shall  see  with  him,  or  be 
reproached  as  novices,  if  not 
anathematized  as  heretics.  The 
belief  of  both  the  learned  and  the 
Tulgar  of  several  successive  ages, 
and  in  distant  nations,  that  the 
reign  of  Christ  will  be  spiritual 
only,  may  be  allowed  to  weigh 
with  wavering  minds,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  some  preju- 
dice, no  less  universal  than  the 
opinion  itself,  had  given  it  birth, 
and  perpetuated  its  existence ;  for 
it  seems  in  this  case  to  be  one  of 
those  truths  which,  when  presented 
to  the  mind,  is  so  obvious  and 
clear,  that  it  might  be  expected 
that  men  would  universally  agree 
to  its  establishment.  As  with 
respect  to  many  natural  truths,, 
we  find  no  dissent,  unless,  per- 
haps, that  of  a  few  sceptical  or 
fanciful  philosophers ;  so,  some 
religious  truths,  like  that  of  the 
spiritual  reign  of  Christ,  are  gene- 
rally recognized,  except  by  scep- 
tical or  fanciful  religionists ;  and 
in  both  cases  they  who  dissent, 
are  justly  suspected  to  differ  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  through  pride 
or  obstinacy,  some  favourite  pas- 
sion, some  artful  design,  or  deter* 
niined  singularity. 

Neither  you  nor  your  readers. 
Gentlemen,  I  trust,  will  mis« 
understand  me;  mental  vassal- 
age, of  which  an  enslaved  body 
is  but  a  living  picture,  I  ab- 
hor. Let  the  day  of  intellectual 
freedom,  now  dawning  on  the 
world,  go  on  with  the  rapidity  of 
light  to  meridian  splendour.  Show 
me  unequivocal  testimony  for  the 
phonal  and  visible  reign  of  the 
Redeemer  on  the  earth  for  1000 
years,  and  in  defiance  of  the  whole 
world,  I  will  believe,  admire,  and 
bow  submissive  at  the  feet  of  re- 
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▼elation,  free  as  I  waa  bom,  froB 
the  shackles   of   party,  and  the 
domination  of  synods.     I  will  not, 
however,  be  influenced  by  bits  and 
shreds  torn  from  the  beautiful  con* 
texture  of   Scripture ;     detached 
portions  and  mutilated  texts  will 
not  suffice  to  induce  me  to  adopt 
the  doctrines  of  the  mediatori^d 
monarchy ;  the  whole,  as  a  whole, 
must  be  harmonized  with  the  tenor 
of  revelation,  before  I  can  sit  at 
the  feet  of  these  illumined  and  il- 
luminating advocates  of  the  terri- 
torial kingdom    of  Jesus.      But 
can  we  reconcile  this  whole  state- 
ment with  the  scope  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  any  more  than  witk 
the  general  faith  of  modem  and 
ancient  Chrbtians;    nay,  will  it 
not  be  found  that  its  most  pro- 
minent features  are  repugnant  to 
the  tenor  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  some  of 
its  plainest  declarations  ?     To  the 
law   and  the  testimony,    if   any 
man  speak,  let  him  speak  aa  tfaie 
oracles  of  God.     The  oracles  of 
God  teach  us,  perhaps,  that  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers  is  not  impossible,  not 
improbable,  or,  if  you  please,  that 
it  is  absolutely  certain.     On  their 
return  they  will  exist  no  more  as 
two  distinct  kingdoms,  but  Judah 
and  Israel  will  be  one  kingdon 
under  one  Ring ;  for  their  tribeship 
is  lost,  nor  can  the  line  of  demar- 
cation be  drawn  between  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  and  the  other  two, 
much  less  between   each  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Ja^ob.    The  Jews 
will  be  converted  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  probably  become  most 
efficient  instruments  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  knowledge  of  his  liame  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.     But  may 
not  all  this  be  admitted  without 
the  extravagant  assumption   that 
the  Jews  will  be  elevated  above 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  his 
arm  who  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, neither  of  the  Jews  above 
the  Gentiles,  nor  of  the  modem 
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above  the  ancieDt  Jews?     Do  the  tnith,  and  the  beauties  of  holineBs— 

Scriptures  authorise  us  to  believe  The  mindy  I  say,  thfit  in  opposition 

that  a  special  providence  will  be  to  these  and  similar  testimonies, 

displayed  in  eftecting  that  which  can  dream  of  an  assemblage  of  in - 

may  be  effected  and    accounted  congruities  like  this,  is  certainly  • 

for  on  the  most  common  and  na-  •     •    .     .     •    but  I  forbear,  lest 

taral  principles;  and  may  not  the  I  should  wound ;   and  proceed  to 

return  of  the  Jews  be  effected  and  another  proof  of  the  contrariety 

accounted  for  thus  ?    Shall  a  spe-  of  this  scheme  to  the  oracles  of 

eial  providence  be  displaved  in  God. 

reetoring  the  Jews  to  the  land  of  In  this  scheme  of  prophecy,  a' 
their  fathers,  while  they  remain  prominent  station  is  assigned  to 
enemies  to  Christ,  and  adhere  to  the  reign  of  infidelity.  We  are 
the  very  crime  for  which  they  were  called  to  believe  that  the  whole' 
expelled  from  the  holy  land  T  Roman  empire  will  be  as  gene-' 
Will  miracles  the  most  stupendous  rally  mfidetveed  as  it  ever  was  pa- 
be  wrought,  to  defend  an  Impeni-  ganized  or  papalized.  Thus,  while 
tent  people  from  the  powers  of  the  an  impenitent,  implacable,  and 
east,  that  they  may  build  a  temple,  blaspheming  people,  who  have 
and  restore  the  legal  services  of  endeavoured,  tor  nearly  two  thou- 
the  Mosaic  economy,  which  was  sand  years,  to  blast  the  church  of 


done  away  by  Christ?     What!  Christ,  and  crush  the   cause  of 

and  Christ  dwell  in  this  temple,  God,  are  taken  under  the  special 

devoted  to  carnal  washings  and  care  of  heaven,  still   impenitent' 

shadowy    rites    and   ceremonies,  and  implacable ;  the  Gentiles  who 

and  that  too  in  his  logos  state,  in  profess  the  name,  and  thousands 

the  shekinah,  the  cloud  of  gtory,  of  whom   love  the  cause  of  the 

and    so  while    he    eontiuues    ra  Redeemer,  are  to  be  abandoned 

heaven  in  his  glorified  humanity,  to    the    iron  reign  of   infidelity, 

be  visibly  present  atthe  temple  of  These  infidelized  nations,  of  which 

Jerusalem,  in  the  form  of  God,  I  suppose  Bngland   will  be  one' 

aoiong  a  disobedient    and   blae-  — O  my    beloved  country,  what' 

pheming  people  ?    The  mind  that  dismal  doom  awaits   thee ! — will 

can  dream  of  an  assemblage  of  be  destroyed    by  the  brightness 

ineongfuities  like  this  and  that,  in  of  his  coming,  who  will  descend 

direet  contradiction  to  those  testi-  from  heaven  to  earth  to  rescue 

monies  which  assure  us  that  the  the  unbeUeving   Jews   from    the 

Jews  will  return  with  Weeping  and '  handle  of  the    unbelieving  Gen- 

supplication,    and  conPesSions  of  tiles,    and   While    he    sends    the 

sin-^that  what  was  said  by  the  latter  into  endless  perdition,  con- ' 

prophets  respecting  the  building  vert  the  former  to  himself.     Is 

of  the  tabernacle  of  David,  aud  this    part  of  the    statement   ac- 

restoring  the  ruins  thereof,  is  ap-  cordant  vrith  the  tenor  of  Scrip- 

plicable  to  the  admission  of  the  tare?    Witfi  whatever  plausibility 

Oentlies  unto  the  fellowship  of  the  some  detached  portions  may  be 

Jews  in  the  Christian  church  in  made   to   harmonize    with   these' 

the  apostolic  age.  Acts  xv.  16, 17.  ideiM,  can   we   tail   to   perceive ' 

-^that  the  distinction  between  Jew  that   divide  revelation    generally 

and  Gentile,  was  destroyed  by  the  authorizes  and  demands   far  dir- 

coming  of  Messiah---4hat  Jews  and  ferent  views  ?    Are  we  not  taught 

Oentites  are  to  be  consolidated  into  to  beliefe,   that,  i^oon  after    our 

one  body,  and  form  one  fold  under  Lord  as6ended,  he  set  up  his  king* 

one   shephered  —  that  with    ofte  dom    in   the  hearts   and   under- 

moutfa   mey   shall   glorify  God,  standings  of  his  disciples,  by  the 

worshipping  him  in  spirit  and  in  agency   and   under  tne  manage- 

3y  « 
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menl  of  hki  Holy  Spirit,  whom  be  all  the  dispeiMiations  of  provi* 
sent  from  the  Father  for  that  denoe,  illustrate  and  prove  this 
purpose  ?  Is  not  this  the  king-  fact,  nor  can  it  ever  be  otherwise, 
dom  of  which  the  Redeemer  said,  without  a  total  alteration  of  every 
it  is  not  of  this  world,  and  which,  part  of  the  works  of  God  and 
according  to  the  apostles,  is  a  man  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
kingdom  within  men,  consisting  Again,  upon  the  plan  laid  down 
io  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  statement,  which  1  oppose, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost?  Will  not  the  religion  of  Christ  will  at  once 
this  kingdom  continue  to  the  end  become  irresistible.  Whereas  the 
of  the  present  system,  exerting  its  condition  of  man,  as  an  active, 
powers  with  increasing  energy  rational,  and  accountable  being, 
till  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  requires  that  means  should  be 
adore  the  Name  which  is  above  employed  proportioned  to  his  ca* 
every  name,  and  every  tongue  pacities,  and  adapted  to  his  con- 
confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  stitution,  and  the  effects  of  such 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  7  means  must  be  gradual,  not  in- 
Is  not  the  supposition,  that  infi-  stantaneous.  In  the  first  age  of 
delity  will  triumph  over  the  truth  the  Christian  church,  indeed,  the 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  our  ministry  of  the  word  was  sup- 
Lord's  own  account  of  his  reli-  ported  by  wonders  and  signs  fol- 
gion  and  kingdom,  who  teaches  lowing,  as  well  as  the  animated 
that  from  the  small  beginning  zeal  of  the  men  who  spake  what 
which  it  had  in  the  days  of  his  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  in  this 
flesh,  it  will  continue  to  increase  case,  it  should  seem,  supema- 
to  the  time  of  the  consummation,  tural  means  were  necessary,  be- 
and  that  during  the  whole  mil-  cause  the  prejudices  of  the  world 
lennial  period,  the  full  effect  of  could  not  be  subdued  without 
Christian  principles  will  be  pro-  them.  These  miracles,  however, 
duced  in  the  hearts  of  men  through*  were  employed  only  as  the  means 
out  the  world  ?  The  analogy  that  of  conviction,  and  this  end  once 
characterizes  the  works  of  God,  accomplished,  miraculous  inter- 
warrants  the  expectation  of  this  position  ceased,  because  its  per- 
gradual  progress.  Thoughout  the  petuation  would  have  proved  a 
systems  of  animal  and  vegetable  constant  and  irresistible  principle, 
life,  we  behold  this  progression  incompatible  with  the  moral  con- 
from  less  to  greater,  from  embryo  dition  of  man  as  an  intelligent 
existence  to  the  perfection  of  and  accountable  agent.  And  aifter 
being.  The  arts  ana  sciences,  the  all,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
civilization  of  individuals,  and  even  in  the  age  of  miracles,  the 
societies,  are  all  vouchers  for  this  conversion  of  sinners  to  6o4 
truth,  that  there  is  a  general  was  not  effected  by  the  agency 
principle  of  gradual  progression  of  miracles,  but  by  the  agency 
pervaaing  both  the  natural  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  working  with 
moral  world*  The  possibility  of  the  word  preached.  And  again, 
miraculous  interposition  for  the  upon  the  plan  of  the  statement 
overthrow  of  the  interests  of  in-  which  I  oppose,  a  reflection  is 
fidelity,  as  well  as  the  permis-  cast  not  so  much  upon  man,  as 
sion  of  its  universal  domination,  upon  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
no  one  will  deny.  But  the  Al-  blessed  God.  If  infidelity  is  to 
mighty  never  employs  superna-  sway  its  iron  sceptre  in  the 
tural  means  to  accomplish  a  de-  gloom  of  midnight  darkness  over 
sign,  which  may  be  accomplished  the  nations  so  long  irradiated 
by  means  ordinary  and  naturaL  with  the  beams  of  the  Sub  of 
"uifi  whole  systan  ot  matuie,  and  Righteousness,  how  feeble  aosi 
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those    b&ams    be    proved.     But 
though  the  progress  of  truth  musty 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
gradual,    it   may  reasonably  be 
expected,  both  from  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God,  that  it  will 
continue  to  advance  with  sure  and 
steady  steps,  till  every  dark  place 
of  the  earth  is  cheered  with  the 
light,  the  life,  and  the  joy  it  in- 
spire^   It  will  not,  it  cannot  be 
denied,   I  am    aware,  that  after 
the  cessation  of  miracles  in  the 
Christian  church,  ages  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  succeeded 
—that  in  ten  thousand  instances, 
declension    has    marked  the  re« 
spective     parts    of    the    visible 
church,  and  too  often  the  whole 
Christian  world ;  but  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  established  on  this 
subject,  b  not  that  the  progress 
of  Christianity  was  never  inter- 
rupted, but  that,  upon  the  whole, 
it  has  been  advancing  from  the 
period  of  its    introduction  to  the 
present  time.     The  evidences  of 
this  fact  are  too   multifarious  to 
allow  even  an  allusion  to  them 
individually;    in    every    age,   in 
every  clime,  and  among  all  con- 
ditions   of  human  life  to  which 
the  Gospel  has  had  access,  these 
facts  abound ;    benevolence,  hu- 
manity,    and    mercy    diffused — 
charity,  piety,  and  pacific  prin- 
ciples extended — superstition   de- 
stroyed, slavery  abolished,  idols 
degraded,    despotism    dethroned, 
and,  in  a  wora,  the  maxims  by 
which  civil  society  is  regulated, 
attest,  that  there  is  more  good- 
ness in  a  greater  number  of  the 
human    race    now  than    at    any 
former  period,  and  consequently, 
that  notwithstanding  the  growth 
of  infidelity  among  certain  orders 
of  men,    for   whose  infidelity  it 
is  by   no  means  difficult  to  ac- 
count,  truth   prevails    and   shall 
prevail.     For  yet  again,  we  can- 
not   suppose    that    a   revelation 
from   God,    given  for    the    most 
benevolent    purposes,     will     not 
produce  those  effects,  for  the  pro- 
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duction  of  which  uneiring  wisdom 
gave  that  revelation.  These  e^ 
lects  may,  and  must  be  gradual ; 
but  they  will  and  must  increase 
to  the  consummation :  the  leaven 
is  laid,  and  the  whole  will  be 
leavened  pursuant  to  the  unfirus- 
trable  purpose  of  the  eternal  mind* 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
the  scope  of  the  prophecies  con^ 
tained  in  the  sacred  volume,  we 
are  warranted  to  conclude,  that 
the  success  of  the  Gospel,  un- 
aided by  prodigies,  will  be  uni-* 
versal,  maugre  all  the  powers 
of  earth  and  hell  combined.  Two 
astonishing  events,  indeed,  but 
not  events  that  will  disorganize 
the  natural  system,  or  supersede 
the  use  of  ordinary  means,  will 
contribute  to  this  final  triumph. 
Rather  by  the  fiight  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic angel  in  the  midst  of 
the  heavens,  having  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  to  preach  to  them 
that  dwell  on  earth,  the  fall  of 
Antichrist,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  shall  be  at  once  ef- 
fected. The  latter  of  these  events 
will  in  a  peculiar  manner  facili- 
tate the  conversion  of  the  world* 
Let  the  Jews,  the  ancient  peo* 
pie  of  God,  be  once  converted 
to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  we 
are  sure  that  that  fact  will  ope- 
rate powerfully  to  this  important 
and  ultimate  design.  Emanci- 
pated from  those  prejudices,  which 
now  make  them  a  bye  word  and 
a  proverb  in  all  nations,  and 
fired  with  that  holy  zeal  which 
new  converts  always  exemplify,, 
they  will  preach  the  Gospel  with 
a  fervour  of  which  we  who  have 
long  possessed  its  privileges  can 
form  no  adequate  conception; 
while,  by  their  dispersion  over 
the  whole  earth,  they  will  be 
enabled  to  adapt  their  instruc- 
tions to  every  individual  of  the 
human  family.  Here  then  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  their  dis- 
persed condition,  and  their  poli- 
tical existence.  The  conversion 
of  these   implaoable  enemies  to 
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the  Ctmrtian  fidth  -will  aabmnre  bow  or  wbere  be  may  find  a 
the  conversion  of  the  world.  Then  Saviour;  and  the  doubting,  tren- 
will  the  Jews  and  the   Gentiles    bling  diseiple  retires  unconsoled; 


partake  of  one  spirit,  acknow- 
ledge one  Lord,  be  justified  by 
one  faith,  be  baptized  with  one 
baptism,  and  live,  and  move,  and 
have  their  beinff  in  one  God, 
who  is  love ;  for  dwelling  in  love, 
diey  will  dwell  in  God,  and 
God  will  dwell  in  them ;  and 
what  millennium  more  glorious  can 
the  friends  of  Jesus  and  man  de- 
sire! 

noH  inn. 

{To  he  amtimud,) 

A  HINT  ON  MODERN  DISSENTING 
PREACHING. 

Doctor  Doddridge  says,  **  I 


whilst  the  welMnformed  esta- 
blished believer  laments,  that 
**  they  have  taken  away  his  Lord, 
and  he  knows  not  where  they 
have  laid  him." 

Whence  does  this  arise?    Can 
it  be  that  a  notion  prevails,  that 
because  education  is  now  so  gene- 
rally   extended,    new    modes   of 
preaching    must    be    adopted? — 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  up- 
less  a  change   take   place  soon, 
the  good  Doctor's  hypothesis  will . 
be  verified  by  ezpenenee,  to  mr 
small  exteat,    and    especially  in 
those  places  where  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in   the   Establishment; 
and   then    what   will   the  repeal  * 
of  intolerant  -statutes  avail    us? 

cannot  but  believe,  that   if   the    Ichabod  will   meet  us  at  every 

Established  Clergy  and  the  Dis*    turn. 


sentiag  Ministers  in  general,  were 
miituuly  to  exchange  their  strain 


Thb  subject  is  worthy  the  at* 
tention  of  «<  Paul  the  aged."    If 


of  pleaching,   and  their  mode  of    one    of  the  Fathers  of  Indepeo* 
living,  but  for  one  year,  it  would    dency  would  furnish  yonr  pages 


min  our  cause,  even  though  there 
shoMld  be  no  alteration  in  the 
constitution  and  diffcipline  of  the 
Chiifch  of  England."* 


with  a  few  essays,  on  the  beet 
mode  of  exhibiting  and  enforcing 
Gospel  troths  from  the  pulpit,  he 
would  render  his  younger  hretfaien 


Query,  Is  not  the  experiment    essential    service;    and,    by    the 
now  in   partial  operation,  as  to    blessing    of  God,  might  be  the 


the  first  part  of  this  monitory  re- 
cofd"— the  strain  of  preaching? 
Evengelical  preaching  in  a  popu- 
lar style  increases  in  the  £sta« 
blbhed  Church;  bnt  does  it  not 
decline  iaeome  of  our  chapels  ?  In 
these  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
too  frequently,  instead  of  being 
fed  by  **  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word" — ^the  old  fashioned  simple 
exhibition,  and  pathetic  applica^ 
tton  of  Gospel  truth,  the  audience 


means  of  bringing  us  back  to  the 
*•  good  old  way.^ 

Mnason. 
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REVIVALS    OP    RELIGION    IN 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

No.  Ill .♦ 

What  can  he  done  "  to  stistam  and  increase 
the  Spirit  of  Religion  in  our  Churches  f* 

Tub  committee  deem  this  an 
portant  branch  of   the  duty 


is  amused  with  a  wordy  unevan-  ..  ti  .  ..       r    i  ■ 

geUcal  harangue;  or  if  evangeli-  »«gned  them.     But  they  feel  in- 

cal  matter   be   introduced,  it  is  competent  to  do  it  jusuce ;    and 
only  incidentally.     The  stranger  ■ 

to  divine  truth  goes  away  as  igno-       «  AlUMMigb  there  m  •evermisuggtstiut 

rant  as  he  came ;  the  convinced  la  t^i*  P»rt  of  the  Essay  which  «re  «e- 

inquiring  ««a«  i.  .ot  irfo™«d  ^::^i^'^t.^^^::-^:^ 

■  to  present  our   Rsders  with  the  ^per 

*  CiiBder's  NoMonfbniitgr. 


i8»^]  Bevh&b  0/ Rdigim  m  North  Am»ka.  6M 

judging  from  the  diseiMMon  at  the    at  do  otken^    The  enemy  enters. 


Presbytery,  they  despair  of  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Indeed,  could 
they  hope  to  suggest  the  most  ini* 
portant  measures,  they  should  not 
be  very  sanguine  in  their  expec- 
tations that  they  would  he  exten- 
sively Useful.  The  diiiibulty  is 
not  so  much  the  want  of  know- 
ledge in  ministers  and  churches, 
as  to  the  best  means  of  doing 
good,  as  the  want  of  a  disposition 
to  use  them.  This  is  the  formi-^ 
dable  obstacle,  after  all,  which  lies 


None  to  watch  his  movements,  Itfe 
undoes  all  that  has  been  done, 
and  spreads  mischief  and  destrac* 
tion  on  every  side.  But  notwith- 
standing these  gloomy  forebodkiflfsv 
the  committee,  in  compliance  with 
their  duty,  will  venture  to  suggest 
a  few  things,  with  the  hope  diat 
they  ntay  be  of  some  practical  uti- 
lity to  themselves  and  others. 

1.  Let  our  ministers  and  churches 
keep  constantly  in  mind  the  great 
responsibility    which    rests   upon 


in  the  way  of  the  rapid  progress  of    them,  to  *'  be  steadfast,  immove^ 
religion  throughout  Christendom,    able,    always    abounding  in  the 


and  of  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
Thongh  the  best  measures  may 
be  pursued,  yet  if  ministers  and 
churches  have  not  some  of  that 
holy  energy  which  springs  from 
faith,  nothing  will  be  done  to  any 
purpose.  A  cold  unbelieving  heart 
will  suggest  a  thousand  difficulties, 
and  convert  molehills  into  moun- 
tains. How  often  do  Presbyteries 
and  Synods,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  recommend  and  pub- 
lish- measures  for  promoting  reli- 
gion, which,  however  wise,  fail  of 
doing  mnch  good,  beeause  minis- 
ters and  cburehes  have  not  the 
zeal  and  the  perseverance  neces- 
sary to  carry  them    into  effect  I 


work  of  the  Lord."  God,  bre-» 
thren,  has  granted  us  signal  tokens 
of  grace,  whereof  we  are  glad. 
The  eyes  of  many,  both  among 
friends  and  enemies,  are  turned 
upon  us.  Should  our  ministers 
and  churches  sink  into  a  cold 
stupid  state,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  after  a  revival ;  should  divi- 
sions and  dissensions  spring  up 
among  us,  the  God  of  all  our  mer- 
cies will  be  dishonoured,  many 
who  love  his  name  will  be  grieveci, 
and  his  enemies  will  triumph. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  the 
place  we  occupy  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  though  not  as  conspi- 
cuous and  important  as  some,  yet 


Had  every  minister  the  courage  of    is  one  of  great  responsibility.  This 
Luther,  the  perseverance  of  a    county  is   rapidly    increasing  in 


Howard,  and  the  activity  of  a 
l¥hite(ield,  with  half  a  dozen 
kindred  spirits  in  their  churches, 
Satan  himself  would  tremble  before 
tbem,  and  the  gates  of  hell  would 
give  way.  But  the  misery  is,  the 
faUk  necessary  to  produce  such 
resolute  spirits  is  wanting;  and 
after  a  few  efforts,  and  a  little  suc- 
cess, ministers  and  churches  turn 
off  their  eyes  from  heaven  and 
hell,  cease  to  listen  to  the  dread 
commands  of  heaven's  King,  put 
otf  their  armour,  sit  down  at  ease, 
talk  about  the  revival,  boast  of 
what  they  have  done,  then  yawn, 
and  fall  asleep.  Now  the  silence 
of  death  reigns  through  the  armies 


wealth  and  population,  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  powerful  state 
in  the  Union,  and  is  destined  to 
have  no  inconsiderable  influence 
upon  morals  and  religion  around 
us.  Let  every  minister  and  every 
church  among  us  resolve,  in  de- 
pendence on  divine  grace,  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  render  this 
county  eminent  for  virtue  and 
piety  ;  and  that  should  it  ever  be- 
come a  moral  waste,  such  a  disaster 
shall  not  be  traced  to  the  influence 
of  their  example.* 

*  In  a  revira),  it  is  not  tincommon  for 
some  to  feel  as  though  it  would  nerer 
cease  till  the  millennium  ;  and  for  others 


_  ^  to  say  it  ncrer  would,  if  ministers  and 

of  Israel,  who  ought  never  to  tktp    churches  were  futhful.     One  thing  aH 


^.,3«  JUt.:lJ|M0f(  ^rf*  US  wiiOfhaTe  /beea  jirtimpijB^ ^ftr,i»t0fiil— w 
beea  put  into  the  BuaUtry»  ttbrire  ia  evecy  age,>QJ[.Ui«^ufdk9  Iwre 
to  be,  in  deed  and  in  trutb*  m^^  of  been  prgym^  tnm.,  A  wallkiiovn 
ftaywr.  If  the  command,  "  Plnty  maxim  of  L«tber«;n^  '/i9«9ti 
withoat  ceasing/'  be  obligatory 
on  ally  it  is  emphatically  so  on  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  He  needs, 
above  all  men»  to  be  **  full  of  faith 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  ;**  and  how 
shall  he  become  such,  except 
by  seeking  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  in  agonizing  and  persevering 
prayer  ?  The  most  eminent  saints 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  those  ministers  who  have 


€U  be9€  UMdtUM9^^'  .  Thia 
might  with  equal  truth  be  esleacLed. 
The  minister  who  is  fiailbfal  ia  his 
closet,  will  be  faithful,  an^^Milyui 
his  study,  but  in  the  pulpit* •  ia  Ms 
parochial  visits*  and  ia  all  the  ^ra- 
rious  duties  of  hb  office.  We 
would  appeal  to  your  own  aspe- 
rience,  brethren,  whether  you  have 
not  been  most  faithful  ia  tb^  dis- 
charge of  every  duty,  when  ycMi 
have  beea  most  careful  to  ebertsh 

most  iidinit,  that  mil  rentals  hitherto  hm?e  ^^d  cultivate  a  devotional  fsamaof 
ceaaed  \  And  it  has  often  been  the  caie,  mind  ?  Did  minbters  in  geneiol 
that  charcbes,  blessed  with  sacbaeasons  of  spend  five  hours  in  commooion 
refreshing,  bare  afterwards  sank  down 
Into  as  lokewarm  a  state  as  those  which 
have  not  enjoyed  such  seasons.  Thece 
facts  have  led  some  to  think  and  speak 
lightly  of  revirals,  and  to  doubt  whether 
there  waa  much  genuine  religion  in  them. 
Charches,  through  remaining  sin,  are  con- 
stantly prone  to  become  conformed  in  heart 
and  life  to  the  world.  But  were  a  church 
to  continue  aa  faithful  in  prayer  and  Chris- 
tian effort,  as  they  ever  are  in  a  time  of 
nsTiral,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  con* 
▼ersioDS  would  continne  in  that  place  till 
none  were  left.  It  may  be,  that  some 
would  continue  to  harden  their  hearts 
under  such  means  of  grace  ;  and  the  duty 
of  the  church  would  be  no  longer  to 
<<  give  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs,  nor  to 
cast  tbeir  pearls  before  swine."  But  one 
thing  is  certain ;  ministers  and  churches 
are  bound  to  exercise  as  much  faith,  and 
to  be  as  fervent  in  prayer,  and  as  diligent 
in  the  use  of  means  to  advance  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  in  wme  vay,  at  all  times. 


with  God,  where  they  spend  w», 
the  church  of  Christ  would  be  liar 
more  benefited  by  their  labouca. 
It  is  in  the  closet,  while  earnestly 
pleading  for  spiritual  illuminatioo, 
that  the  minister  of  the  gospel  is 
taught  the  value  of  God's  eteiaal 
smile,  and  the  worth  of  the  souls 
committed  to  his  care.  It  is  hett 
that  he  is  endued  with  that  holy 
boldness  and  self-denial,  so  esaen* 
tial  to  his  usefulness.  It  ia  hcM 
that  he  sees  his  own  weakness, 
and  learns  to  trust  in  God  alooe 
for  strength,  and  fear  no  eviL  O, 
brethren,  did  we  suitably  paiae 
the  throne  of  grace,  we  alibould  ba 
often  there  pleading  for  thoaa  io* 
estimable    blessings,    which 


ovr 


as  in  a  season  of  revival.    The  amount  of  heavenly  Father  is  uwre  readm  Is 

holyfeeUngand<:f0rt  ought  nevtr  to dimiriuh,  grant,  than  earthlu  pOTOkU  are  to 

and  were  a  church  to  remain  such,  their  'l;,, _   ^^^^^   ^.-/i.   ^JT  «x.^*^   ^i-jj 

christian  graces  would  be  consuntl^  gain.  ^  90od  gifts  to   their  claUnm. 

ing  strength;  and  in  this  sense  they  would  *Io^  much  we  need,   at  thlS-isi* 

enjoy  a  constant  revival.    Let  no  means  portant  crisis,  that  *'  wisdom  which 

be  neglected  which  are  calculated  to  make  is  profitable  to  direct;"    and  can 

such  churches,  and  then  we  shall  be  better 

able 

constant 


cnurcnes,  ana  men  we  snaii  oe  oeuer  ^j,  ^         ^     f  ^^      ,,      j^       .   ^ 

to  judge  whether  we  may  expect  a     ,.,        „  ,        ,      .  ,     T       ^ HZ^ 

ant   revival.     Were   our   churchea     "berally  and  upbraideth  Boi?"— 

The  revival    that   has    prevailed 


such,  revivals  would  doubtless  be  more 
extensive  than  they  now  are,  and  of  longer 
continuance.  Old  hardened  sinners  would 
soon  be  removed  by  death,  and  the  rising 
generation  would  all  be  converted.  Thus 
we  should  have  in  these  favoured  spots 
the  commencement  of  the  millenium  ;  and 
were  all  the  churches  of  Christendom 
roused  to  such  exertions,  there  would  be 
ons  conUnaed  revival,  till  aU.  natioot  were 
cpavctted. 


among  us,  add  which  still  _ 
has  enraged  the  enemies  of  the 
cross;  and  the  voice  of  God  lo 
his  ministers  and  churches  qqiw  ist 
"  Watch  and  pray."  Let  ua,  bre- 
thren, beware  that  we  do  not  dis* 
regard  the  sokmn  ..admoaition. 
Our  owu  good,  as  well  aa  that  dC 
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cfcmAsi^  in  eoMeroed.     A         4.  Frequent  minirteriflEl  naita- 

tion  is  esaential  to  suBtaioing  and 
increasing  reHgion  in  our  churches. 
We  ha?e  seen  the  effects  of  visit- 
ing from  house  to  house  in  this 
reviral;  and  we  rarely  read  an 
account  of  a  reYival  which  did 
not  originate  from  such  visits. 
When  revivals  begin  to  deiElline, 
ministers  are  in  great  danger  of 
neglecting  this  duty.  Let  us, 
brethren,  guard  against  such  ne- 
glect. It  is  as  important  now 
as  ever.  Converts  need  our  coun- 
sel. Their  growth  in  grace  is  as 
intimately  connected  with  the 
glory  of  God  as  their  conversion. 
One  cause  why  many  backslide 
is,  that  ministers  ana  influential 
members  neglect  to  watch  over 
them  according  to  their  cove« 
nant  engagements.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  plants 
of  righteousness  are  like  tares, 
in  the  great  field  of  nature,  and 
will  grow  and  thrive  without  cul- 
tivation. How  many  old  pro- 
fessors, who  go  into  places  wnere 
they  enjoy  few  religious  advan- 
tages, become  cold,  conformed*  to 
the  world,  and  at  length  are  even 
ashamed  to  have  it  Known  that 
they  were  ever  numbered  with 
the  children  of  God.  And  are 
we  to  expect  that  mere  babes  in 
Christ  Jesus  may  be  neglected 
without  injury?  It  is  the  im- 
sulting  upon  the  best  means  of  perious  duty  of  ministers  to  feed 
removing  difficulties,  and  promot-    these  babes  in  Christ  with  know- 


miaisCer  may  show  considerable 
aeal  in  religion,  and  even  in  pro- 
aottag  revivals,  and  after  having 
preached  to  others,  he  himself  may 
be  a  etui-awmf, 

3.  Ministers  must  endeavour  to 
•trengdien  each  other's  hands. 
We  are,  brethren,  subject  to  like 
passions  with  others.  In  despon- 
dency under  trials,  we  need  the 
counsel  and  sympathy  of  our  fel- 
low labourers.  In  a  season  like 
the  present,  some,  and  those  who 
are  perhaps  the  most  faithful,  will 
be  charged  with  indiscretion.  Let 
us  beware  that  we  do  not  weaken 
their  hands  by  siding  with  the 
enemy.  Envy  sometimes  lurks  in 
the  breast  of  ministers,  and  shows 
itself  in  secret  whisperings,  which 
spread  and  undermine  the  influ- 
ence of  their  brethren  more  effec« 
tually  than  the  open  opposition 
of  professed  enemies.  If  we  dis- 
cover errors  in  our  brethren,  let 
us  act  the  part  of  friendship,  by 
telling  them  their  faults,  as  our 
Saviour,  whose  commands  we 
profess  to  follow,  directs,  instead 
of  talking  to  others.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  royal  law,  of  doine 
to  them  as  we  would  they  should 
do  unto  us.  Those  whose  so* 
cieties  are  contiguous,  might  do 
each  other  essential  service,  by 
meeting   occasionally,  and    con- 


ing religion  in  their  respective 
congregations.  Were  they  to 
assist  each  other,  on  important 
occasions,  such  as  days  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  and  church  con- 
ferences, they  might  increase  each 
other's  influence  and  usefulness. 
By  eonfining'  his  labours  exclu- 
sively to  one  congregation,  a 
minister  insensibly  loses  his  in- 
terest in  other  societies.  Those 
who  have  laboured  much  as  mis- 
sionaries, we  apprehend,  feel  a 
deeper  interest  than  others  in  the 


ledge,  and  by  affectionate  counsel 
encourage  them  to  perseverance. 
With  an  eye  of  compassion  fixed 
on  them,  Jesus  says  to  us,  breth- 
ren, *'  Lovest  thou  me  ?"  An- 
swer him^  and  forget  not  his  di- 
rections. By  visitinff  from  house 
to  hou8e»  a  pastor  becomes  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  spiri- 
tual wants  of  bis  flock,  and  his 
public  instructions  are  more  ap- 
propriate. Mutual  friendship  is 
promoted.  A  minister  takes  a 
deeper  interest  in  his  people.    H« 


general  welfare  of  the  church  of    preaches  with  more  pleasure  to 
vbris^  them,  and  they  are  more  atten* 
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live  to  his  infitruotiMi.  The  duties 
of  miniBters  are  ardaous;  but 
▼tflitnig  is  one  which  cannot  be 
neglected  withont  injury  to  their 
flocks.  Ooe  cause  of  the  woe 
denounced  by  Ood  against  un- 
faithful pastors,  in  the  days  of 
Jeremiah,  was,  that  they  had 
not  vuiied  hi$ flock.  ( Jer.  xxiii.  2.) 
Most  ministers  consider  it  their 
duty  to  visit  the  sick  and  dying, 
but  are  prone  to  neglect  those  in 
health.  The  reflection  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Manly,  in  the  preced* 
ing  narrative,  (see    the   account 


from  the  title  aflixed  to  hki  name, 
as  few  of  the  Episcopalians  in  thai 
period  had  more  inclination,  than 
they  had  right  to  call  themselves 
•*  preachers  of  the  Gospel."  Their 
more  congenial  and  legitimate  title 
was,  •«  Vicar,  or  Rector  of——,'* 
&c.     Some  of  your  readers  may 

Krhaps  be  able  to  say,  whether 
r.  Seeker  died  between  1W8 
and  1662,  or  whether  he  con* 
formed  at  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
His  book  is  much  ridiculed  by 
Eachard,  in  his  '*  Reasons  for  the 


Contempt  of  the  Clergy.*'  It  is, 
from  Boonville),  is  worthy  of  however,  thoroughly  evangelical, 
notice,  and  his  resolution'  ought    very  sententious,  and  occasionally 


to  be  adopted  by  every  pastor. 
Sick-bed  repentance  often  proves 
spurious  upon  the  return  of  health. 
It  is  a  fact,  too,  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  revivals  prevail  almost 


felicitous.  Its  great  fault  is  a 
more  than  ordinary  proneness  to 
antithesis.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
good  reason  to  know,  that  it  is 
often  read,  and  well  remembered 


assisted  in.  visiting  by  the  elders, 
or  influential  members  of  the 
churches. 

(To  b€  emduded  in  Mr  nexLj 


invariably  in   a  general  time  of    by  some  of  our  modern  popular 
heabh.      Ministers   ought  to    be    preachers,  the  tenacity  of  whoee 

powers  of  reminiscence  is  so  re^ 
markable,  that  they  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  resuscitate  the  whole  body 
of  obsolete  divinity.  If  your 
bookworm  readers 'can,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  query  respecting  Seeker, 
answer  another  respecting  Richard 
Garbutt,  oastor  of  a  church  aA 
Leeds,  and  author  of  an  evcellesl 
piece  on  the  Resurrection,  ISmo. 
1669,  I  shall  be  obliged.  Was 
Mr.  Garbutt  a  nonconformisi,  «fr 
not  7  T  am  inclined  to  think  he  was, 
and  that  he  died  before  1662. 

HORNBOOHIVS. 


LITERARV  INQUIRIES. 
{To  the  EdUon,) 

Gentlbmbn,— I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  readers, 
who  would  acquaint  me  with  some 
particulars  of  the  life  of  William 
Seeker,  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
who  published*  ''The  Nonsuch 
Professor  in  his  Meridian  Glory ,** 

8vo.  1660.     Mr.  Seeker  is  noticed  '_ 

by  Lettsome,   in  his    Preacher's  *.•— ^**%*** 

Assistant,    as    a    Dissenter;    but    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GENEHAt 
not  being  mentioned  by  Calamy,       BURIAL    GROUND,    MANCHES- 


I  presume,  he  did  not  survive  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  in 
which  case  he  is  more  properly 
to  be  called  a  puritan.  The  style 
of  the  book  indicates,  that  the 
author  was  of  nonconformist  prin- 
ciples in  1660 ;  but  that  age  was 
a  very  slippery  one,  and  many 
who  had  professed  nonconformity 
in  Cromwell's  time,  stumbled  into 
the  hierarchy  in  1662.  I  am  in- 
clined also  to  the  same  opinion, 


TER. 

(WUhanEngravwg.) 

Grntlbmbn, — I  remember  to 
have  felt  no  small  grstification  on 
perusing,  in  your  Magasine  fav 
1822,  an  account  of  tfie  appro- 
priation of  a  commodious  site  of 
ground  in  Manchester,  for  the  oee 
of  the  Dissenters,  in  common  with 
all  other  persons,  who  chose  to 
select  it  as  a  resting  place  (of 


TMl.]     D€$cHpikm  of  tli0  €kmumi 

the   reMaios   of    their   departed 
fneodtf,     Busioew  haring  called 
me  to  this  ioiportaiit  towo»  dur- 
ing the  preseot  summer,  the  Oeme* 
ral  Burial  Gr&und  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  interest  I  resoired  to 
visit,  and  I  must  say  it  afforded 
me    melancholy    satisfaction    to 
behold  this  respectable  and  appro- 
priate establishment,  alike  credi- 
table to  the  public-spirited    iudi- 
▼iduals  who  projected    its  plan, 
and    consolatory  to    those    who 
have    there  to  seek  a  safe  and 
agreeable  burying    place,    where 
they  may  bury  their  dead  oat  of 
their  sight.     I  found  it  a  commo- 
dious field  of  four  acres,  enclosed 
with  a  wall  of  sufficient  height, 
and   skirted   on    all    sides  by  a 
luxuriant  shrubbery ;    convenient 
gravel  paths  are  laid  for  the  visi- 
tors, and  the  green-sward  is  pre- 
serred  with  commendable    neat- 
ness.   The  whole  of  the  field  is 
divided  and  numbered  in  a  ground 
plan,  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  vaults  and  monumental 
stones  are  all  of  one  size,  pat- 
tern,   and   material;    the    stone- 
masonry  being    prepared  on   the 
premises.     The  entrance   is  from 
the    Rusholme    Road,    by    two 
lodges,  a  sketch  of  which  I  have 
already  sent  you.    The  right  hand 
building  is  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Walker,  the  Regis- 
trar, and  the  left  is  neatly  fitted 
up  as  a  small  chapel,  where  the 
varied  religious  services  are  per- 
formed.    Besides  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  the  respectable 
Registrar,  the  ground  is  guarded 
by  watchmen  and  dogs,  and  addi- 
tional security  is  afforded  by  the 
introduction  of  gas.    I  find  that 
tiie  purchase    money  was  raised 
by  600  shares  of  £lO.  each,  which 
were  all  bought   in  a  fortnight  I 
and    that   such  success   hat   at- 
tended the  ttiidertaking,  that  be- 
Mdee    the  accommodation  which 
ia  secured,    and  which  was    the 
only  object  in  the  first  instance 
contemplated— 4he    shares    have 
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DOW  more  than  doubled  theur  ori- 
ginal value ;  and  I  understood,  on 
the  last  payment,  that  a  dividend 
of  12  per  cent  rewarded  the  public 
apint  of  the  proprietors. 

Long,  very  long,  have  I  wished 
that  the  Dissenters  of  London 
would  unite  in  such  a  scheme. 
I  therefore  addressed  to  you,  in 
1826,  a  paper,  which  you  in** 
serted  in  the  June  number,  enti- 
tled **  Remarks  on  the  proposed 
Metropolitan  Cemetery  ;**  but 
which  I  regret  excited  no  atten- 
tion. A  paper  has  appeared  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal  Magazine,  "  on  Dissenting 
Burial  Grounds,"  which  justly 
describes  the  gorged  and  dis- 
gusting state  of  Buohill  Fields. 
The  writer  of  that  article,  though 
Di»e»tiau  Semex^  has  not  sug- 
gested, as  I  conceive,  the  wisest 
course  to  secure  the  opening  of 
a  general  cemetery  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  great  body  of  Evan* 
gelical  Dissenters  know  quite 
enough  of  Dr.  Williams's  Trusteea, 
to  dissent  in  Mo  from  his  re* 
mark,  that  "  they  would  be  ai^ 
suitable  and  eligible  a  body  as 
can  be  found  amongst  us,  to  have 
the  establishment  invested  in  their 
bands,  and  its  management  con- 
fided to  their  care."   . 

Nor  can  1  think  him  more 
happy  in  naming  the  managers 
of  Widows'  Fund,  or  of  the 
Funds  for  Poor  Ministers.  To 
my  mind,  the  duty  of  engaging 
in  this  attempt  devolves  with 
greater  force  on  the  Body  of  Dis- 
senting Deputies  than  on  any  other 
already  organized.  That  Asso- 
ciation includes  abont  200  of  the 
most  respectable  laymen  of  the 
Three  DenopiiQationsw  who  could, 
without  any  difficulty,,  become 
subscribers  in  £20.  shares  to  this 
much  needed  establishment,  by 
which  ^  sum  would  be  raised 
that  would  go  far  to  secnre  the' 
adequate  capital ;  and  who  can 
doubt  that  there  are  a  great  num-- 
ber  of  families  amongst  us^  who" 
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OrUfimA  L^tUri'>^1>h:  Uk^msiH  ibkn  BMh  9tetr.  ^[OcUlfiirv 
would  cheetfttllj  sabseribe  at  least    and  doty,  aad  thou|^  tbejr  cati*^ 


for  a  share,  seeing  that  the  outlay 
would  be  considerably  less  than 
is  reqniied  to  secure  a  decent 
yanlt  in  the  ancient  cenetery  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

Surely,  Gentlemen,  it  is  time 
that  the  Dissenting  Body  in  the 
metropolis  prove  to  their  brethren 
throughout  the  kingdom,  that  they 
are  alive  to  their  own  interests 


not  hare  tfie  honour  of  onginat- 
ing  a  plan,  which  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  yet  I  trust  thejr 
will  speedily  follow,  and  by  their 
union,  liberality,  and  taste  in  this 
matter,  sustain  the  respectability 
which  has  hitherto  been  associated 
with  their  name  throughout  the 
empire.  B.  J.  P. 
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XXXIX.  — XV.    haac    Watit    to   Im 
Brother  Mr.  Enoch  Waits* 

Monday  Evening,  Feb.  28, 1736-7. 
Dbab    Brother,—!   thank    ^ou   for 
your  kind  regards  to  me,  which  ron 
through  your  whole  letter;  and  though 
you  despair  of  any  hearty  reconciliation 
between  sister  B —  and  brother  R— ,  yet 
I  find  neither  she  nor  you  are  averse  to 
such  a  conduct  as  may  bear  the  ap- 
pearance  of  mutual    civility.    But  I 
wonder  why  you  should  enter  so  largely 
on  repeating  her  sorrow  and  repentancef 
when  I  am  persuaded  there  is  not  a 
•entence  in  my  letter  that  intimates  or 
supposes  it.    I  had  no  thought  of  any 
Bubmiaunu,  but  a  perfect  oblivion  of 
every  thing  on  both  sides,  without  which 
I  know  any  sort  of  reconciliation  is  im- 
possible.   But  I  was  desirous  to  know 
mm  my  sister  and  you,  whether  on  this 
foot  it  was  desired,  that  I  might  make 
use  of  the  death  of  a  fother  as  a  me- 
dium, or  rftther  an  occasion,  to  attempt 
tiie  re-union  of  bis  fitmilv.    I  had  this 
project  also  in  hand,  (viz.)  having  heard 
at  No.  2,  Pancras  Lane,  that  my  niece 
Sally  is  in  or  near  town,  (which  they 
always  learn  by  some  means  or  other,) 
I  thought  of  appointing  one  of  her  bro- 
Uiers  to  bring  her  to  me,  for  I  should  be 

glad  to  see  the  child ;  and  then  I  would 
a?e  carried  her  to  see  her  uncle,  and 
not  left  her  alone  there  a  moment,  but 
have  made  use  of  it  to  soften  their 
hearts.  I  confess  my  nephew  Joseph 
did  not  encourage  me  in  it,  but  by 

*  There  Is  so  much  in  this  letter  illos- 
trative  of  the  Doctor's  Christian  temper 
and  private  hktory,  that  our  readers,  we 
wesnme,  will  readily  bear  with  the  rather 
feaftfaened  reieience  he  makes  to  fimyly 


your  letter  I  am  determined  against  it, 
though  I  hope  to  see  the  child  myself 
to-morrow  in  London,  at  Mrs.  Richier's, 
where  my  lady  has  a  hired  apartment 
for  our  house  once  a  week,     with  re- 
gard to  my  father's  will,  I  supposed 
that  he  might   leave  me  3  or  £400, 
havinff  never  given  me  any  thing  hot 
my  education,  and  that  (you  know)  was 
not  very  expensive  to  him,  but  only  for 
books  and  clothes;   and  since  I  had 
never  offended  him,  I  imagined  I  might 
stand  as  much  in  his  favour  as  Brother 
Tom,  who  I  suppose  had  not  much  less 
than  £400  from  him,  and  I  imagined 
brother  R—  to  have  had  near  £300; 
but  if  I  had  wanted  it,  I  verily  think  he 
would  have  left  me  more.    As  for  your- 
self, I  always  thought  he  would  leave 
you  more,  because  you  wanted  it,  and 
my  sister,  who  personally  well  deserved 
it,  as  well  as  you,  and  her  family  would 
stand  in  need  of  it.    I  declare  myself^ 
therefore,  well  satisfied  with  mv  father's 
will.    But  I  told  you  I  feared  brother 
R—  would  repent  it  (viz.)  his  not  having 
so  much  as  mourning:  for  however  he 
had  not  carried  it  dutifully  to  my  mo- 
ther, yet  I  thought  he  had  generally 
paid  more  respect  to  my  father  than 
your  letter  intimates.     However,   she 
not  leaving  him  mourning,   I   feared 
would  be  so  for  resented  as  to  prevent 
my  scheme  of  reconciliation,  ana  there- 
fore I  could  not  but  advise  it:  and  I 
cannot  but  think  still  it  will  look  well 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  for  the  executors, 
even  vrithout  any  retrospect  to  the  will, 
to  send  him  £20  on  that  account,  and 
as  I  told  yon  I  will  readily  give  half  of 
it  myself,  vrithout  his  knowledge  of  it, 
whether  lie  accepts  it  or  no,  'twill  aU 
ways  have  a  good  aspect  on  your  side. 
But  after  all,  I  cauAot  say  I  desire  yon 
to  do  it,  imless  you  and  my  sister  itQ 


GQQ9;Hiic«d..l«  yoar  own  jodsmeiH  'tis    pared  ^th  piopee aniwrn..    Bmt^mQ 
proper  to  be  done.     I  would  by  no    months  hence  will  be  time  eno^b  tbr^ 
means  hare  you  do  it  merely  upon  my    that  affair.    Id  the  mean  time'  1  leav^  ' 


you 
advice,  though  I  have  been  concerned 
in  lamifies  wherein  these  very  things  have 
been  matters  of  resentment,  and  much 
wiser  pertons  than  I  have  thought  the 
excdttton  giving  mourning  would  have 
been,  a  proper  mol^fication  thereof.  I 
only  mention  this  matter  again,  but  will 
by  DO  means  insist  upon  it.  But  why 
should 
I  should 

I  believe  witb  you 
and  1  linow  that  while  he  lives  and 
practises  physic  in  London,  his  interest 
depends  much  more  on  my  good  opinion 
and  good  word  than  'tis  possible  mine 
can  upon  him.  No,  brother,  but  I  can 
do  almost  any  thing  to  procure  peace 
and  amity.  Perhaps  'tis  my  cowardice, 
and  weakness  of  spirit.  Be  it  so ;  but 
'tis  such  a  weakness  that  bears  so  much 
tesemblance  to  the  glorious  self-denials 
of  Christianity,  that  J  am  content  to  be 
weak.  I  had  rather  bear  (and  I  have 
borne  in  the  world)  more  indignities 


you  to  Divine  guidance  in  all  yeur  ways. 
May  everlasting  grace  be  wita  jpopy  and 
ray  sister,  and  brother  Brackstone,  aad 
all  their  household. 

I  am,  Your'sy  afEectiooatelr, 

I.  Watts* 


P.  S. — There  is  one  line  in  your  leU 


plead  for,  and  practise  forbearance  and 
self-denial,  for  ttie  sake  of  peace,  yet,  if 
any  occasions  offer  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  I  have  always  represented  my 
sense  of  the  conduct  of  my  brother  R — 
and  his  wife,  in  this  affair,  in  that  light 
ii^  which  I  have  received  it,  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  so  favourable  on  her  side 
as  leaves  little  excuse  for  their  violent 
resentments.  When  I  told  him  yester- 
day morning  of  your  kind  acceptance  of 
his  letter  on  our  father's  death,  he  to<di 
it  exceeding  well,  and  burst  out  into 


TJ        I     .u    ^     T  '."^'•?"'"f  tears;   and   I   wish   he  had    humility 

and  reproaches  than  most  ™in«tera  i*^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^.        B_  ^J 

Ix>ndon,  for  my  moderation  and  recon-  m^-   .  *  \  usaire  of  her 

cilins  doctrinM,  opinions,  wdconf»ct.        ^j   jay,  being  i;  London  u  usual. 

^^  IV'  't*'  'r^  ^'  'T  ■"*  *"  1  niet  my  iUerll-  accidentally,  and 

who  Lave  been  favoured  wilii  a  more  ^^^^    '  ^j,,  ^^^^^   ^i„  ^bout  other 

un,ver*d  esteem  of  the  Chrmians  of  all  ^j      ^  ^     Southampton,  so 

parties  than  »y»elf:  and  my  ability  to  ^^  ^'^^^  ^    y     ,  ^       ,r»tut, 

h\r^^:']r.J?:^^l:t!rj,}^.  Wm,  a,  we«  as  possible,  ab^it  the  ^ 


had  no  small  share  in  procunng  me  this 
esteem.  Yet  not  I,  out  the  grace  of 
God,  which  is  with  me:  and  I  want 
still  to  be  more  mortified  to  reproaches, 
to  have  more  patience,  submission,  and 
self-denial,  rorgive  me  in  all  this  talk 
of  myself,  and,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
bear  with  me  in  this  foolish  confidence 
and  boasting.  God  has  humbled  me 
by  long  illness,  and  I  would  live  yet 
more  bumble,  and  become  all  to  all, 
that  I  might,  by  any  means,  gain  some 
souls  ta  piety  and  goodness.  I  am  glad 
you  design  to  send  me  a  copy  of  my 
father's  will,  which  I  think  cannot  be 
withheld  from  brother  R — .  Salute  my 
sister  Brackslone  again  from  me  with 


of  the  will,  next  time  I  see  him. 
Tuesday,  Mardi  1, 1736-7. 


^OV^^r^VK*^ 


XL.-— Rev.  JoAfi  Berrtige  to  Jfr. 
B.  MUU. 

Everton,  3d  Oct'.  t783. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  kind  letter  is  re*^ 
ceived  with  an  inclosed  note  for  the 
poor  sufferers  at  Potton;  an  haystack 
which  had  been  long  smoaking,  and  ne» 
glected,  at  length  Uirew  up  large  flakes 
of  fire  into  the  air,  and  these  being 
drove,  and  scattered  by  the  wind,  sel 
half  the  town  on  fire  in  20  minutes. 
Whatever  the  fire  reached  it  consumed^ 


great  tenderness  and  affection.  Jemmy  and  the  mischief  was  done  in  four  hours, 
went  from  me  on  Friday,  Jo.  on  Saturday.  If,  during  that  time,  the  wind  had 
I  hope  they  will  both  answer  my  sister's    shifted  from   north  to  south-east,  the 


good  desires  for  them,  in  things  of  this 
life  and  a  better. 

As  for  my  father's  Poems,  I  desire 
your  advice  about  them.  I  question 
whether  any  of  them  will  be  fit  to 
appear  in  the  world  in  this  age,  but  as  I 


whole  town  had  been  fired.  The  best 
part  of  the  town,  I  mean  the  best  houses^ 
are  burnt;  and  the  poor  havesuffered, 
but  not  in  such'  numbers  as  the  rich. 
Professors  have  fared  the  best,  but  not 
wholly  escaped.   Much  of  the  market- 


expect  more  urgencies  from  Sot|thamp-    place  is  burnt,  with  the  two  great  inn^ 
too  to  print  tham,  ao  I  would  be  pr^   and  Uie  large  street  leading  fitom  tbi 


diwch  into   the  awhrt.     Mr.  Jolm  XLlL^Rev.   !JohH    If  Man  to  Jotoi 

Baguood  ■  giMt  house,  with  hjs  wool-  nortUon,  j&o.  loniow. 
■OQsey  mmu,  stables,  and  gram,  aod 

HOOO  pounds  worth  of  wool,  just  laid  in,  SouthasBptOD,  j*  4th  Sept.  86. 

avealfeonsuaied;  he  computes  his  loss  Mr  dbakest  SiR,-"Sioce  my  rttnra 

at  5000  pounds,  and  says  he  is  stiU  from  Lymingtoa,  I  received,  together 

worth  £20,000;  but  is  so  dejected,  and  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bull,  a  copy 

his  health  so  impaired  by  this  loss,  that  af  yours  to  Mr.  B— -«.    I  haTe  long 

his  life  seems  in  gp^at  danger loved    him,    and  considered  him    as 

L— g's  bouse,  wool-house,  ami  buildings  a  sealous  and    faithful  minister,   and 

are  consumed.    He  is  reckoned  one  of  therefore  cannot  but  be  grieved  that  bis 

the  most  infamous  in  Potton,  and  was  conduct  should  prove  contrary  to  my 

thought  in  very  declining  circumstances,  wishes  and  expectations.    I  judge  from 

but  pHBople  say  the  fire  will  set  htm  up  an  expression,  in  his  to  you,  that  he  was 

—he  is  insured  so  deep.   Butler's  house,  displeased  with  what  I  wrote  .to  him, 

wool-house,  and  buildings,  are  also  con-  which  you  saw.    Indeed  I  could  not 

sumed,  but  part  of  his  stock  is  insured,  well  expect  that  it  would  be  otherwise; 

John  Keeling  has  escaped.    John  M— *s  but,  I  nope,  I  meant  simply  and  ho- 

house   and   workshop  are   consumed;  nesUy.    I  am  sure  my  heart  has  been 

lie  has  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  much  pained  for  him;    and  it  would 

Professora,  but  is  not  offensive  now  to  have  rejoiced  me  greatly,  if^  upon  the  en- 

ihe  carnal  world,  and  will  be  well  con-  quiriet    you   have  bad  opportunity  of 

sidered   in   the    general  contribution  :  making,  you  had  found  that  every  report 

however,  at  your  desire,  I  shall  send  rais*d  to  his  disadvantage  was  either  fri<» 

him  two  guineas.    He  names  himself  volons  or  £alse. 

Elijah,  and  calls  all  other  ministers  How  many  proofr  have  I  had,  thai 
Baal's  prophets;  yet,  since  the  fire,,  has  abilities  and  seal,  and  even  usefolaesSf 
bad  the  vanity  to  beg  of  me  to  recom-  are  no  security  to  a  minister  from  dan- 
mend  him  as  a  preacher  to  the  Taber-  genms  miscarriages.  Yea,  these  things 
nacle.  He  now  openly  declares,  that  -expose  him  to  the  greater  danger,  oaless 
'Jesus  Christ  is  no  more  God  than  Paul  he  is  preserved  by  the  grace  of  God 
was,  which  has  this  good  effect,  that  it  &om  a  high  spirit,  unless  he  continass 
keeps  the  people  at  Potton  from  hearing  to  foel  himself  a  poor,  weak,  sinfiil,  de> 
nim  altogether.  Indeed,  he  is  grown  fKndant  oreauira.  Many  have  been 
▼ery  lofty  and  censorious,  and  I  wish  warnings  to  me ;  may  I  consider  mysel( 
his  late  calamity  may  be  sanctified. . ,  lest  J  also  be  tempted ;  and  may  the  Lord 
The  furniture  of  my  curate's  house  had  '  preserve  me  from  becoming  a  warning 
cost  his  wife's  mother  £300,  which  was  to  others.  How  much  more  desirable  is 
all  consumed,  and  no  linen  saved,  but  it  to  be  suddenly  called  away,  like  Dr* 
what  was  on  their  backs*  so  rapid  was  Conyers,  than  to  outlive  the  honour  of 
the  fire;  I  was  forced  to  take  tnera  in,  nur  profession ;  and  after  shining  awhile, 
and  a  mournful  sight  it  was  to  see  them  io  set  at  least  in  a  clood.  They  are  wdl 
oome  in  the  evaning,  the  husband  with  a  kept  whom  the  Lord  vouchsafes  to  keep, 
cradle,  the  wile  with  a  young  child,  and  I  am  providentially  led  bv  a  way  that 
the  maid  with  an  infant  in  her  arms.  I  thought  not  of.  My  friend  Mr.  Ti^lor 
Zhro'  mercy  a  house  was  provided  proposed  to  conduct  us  to  Bristol,  where 
Ibr  them  at  Oamgay  in  a  fortnight^  he  has  some  business  that  requires  his 
teie. .  •  Mv  feverish  complaint  is  much  immediate  attendance.  So  we  set  out 
veawved,  but  nv  head  and  breast  are  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  to-morrow, 
Iwt  indifferent;  however,  I  have  been  and  they  will  accompany  us  a  part  of 
ju^  enabled  to  preach  once  on  a  Sunday  the  way  homeward,  perhaps  to  me  De- 
thro'  the  summer.  My  land  Christian  wiin,  Mr.  Heathcote,  who  is  nephew 
kyve  to  your  jpartner.  Peace  and  pro-  to  the  kite  dear  Mrs.  IVilbot,  lives  there, 
iection  be  with  you  both,  and  grace  When  she  died,  he  sent  a  ring  to  as  many 
4rilb.yoar<efaMdren.  as  he  knew  or  heard  were  fiivoured  with 
I  remain  your  much  indebted  and  her  fHendship ;  among  otherahe  thoogfat 
thaakfol  Servant,  of  me.  My  letter  of  thanka  Ibr  the 
JoHir  BntBTDGB.  ring  produced  «a  answer 'iiom  fain, 
Xo'Mv.  BMf».  Mttia,  written   in   a   very   bumble   spiritodl 

•Irafo,  and  in  it  he  give  tne  a  warm  in» 

P.  S.-i-Why  did  you  pat  A.  Mv  m  vitatioa  to  visit  him.   If  he  be  at  ho9& 

4he  badL  of  yocrr  letter?  It  m^es  n^  I.sball,  perhaps,  have  the  pleastire  of 

ieem  a  xxaamt  got inio  i^ dotage.  oalUng'oii  lAm  iiow,  ^ough  mibe  mnft 
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he  a  short  Tisit,  For  if  I  go  to  Bath, 
Bristol,  and  the  Devizes  also,  I  must  be 
at  home  in  the  course  of  next  wfek.  It 
is  probable  I  shall  preieh  at  Bristol  next 
Sunday. 

Manj  occasions  i  have  of  making  an 
acknowledgment  like  Jacob's,  with  my 
staff  I  came  over  this  Jordan,  and  now 
.  .  .  •  In  y«  year  36,  I  was  at 
Southampton,  and  in  the  year  38,  at 
Bristol,  from  whence  (mv  father  selling 
his  ship)  I  travelled  thro  Bath  to  Lon- 
don    I  was  then  a  little  sailor  boy,  and 


and  many  oonfottM  II  wts  ba  who 
gave  me  the  honour  and  comfort  of  voar 
friendship  and  patronage,  npon  whioh 
my  service  and  usefblness  have  sogreathr 
depended ;  and  it  is  owing  to  his  good- 
ness, and  not  niy  own,  that  I  continue 
happy  in  your  friendship  to  this  day; 
for  had  I  been  left  to  myself,  you  roifptt 
havtr  long  ago  had  reason  to  repent 
of  vour  great  kindness  to  me. 

Ifhro*  mercy  we  still  enjoy  health.  I 
have  had  pulpits  every  Sunday  since  I 
have  been  nere,  and  have  bef>n  as  happy 


fi>r  a  long  time  after,  had  no  thought  of    as  situation  could  make  us.    Mr.  Kings* 


being  more  than  a  eailor  thro'  life.  I 
find  a  pleasure,  and  I  hope  some  profit, 
in  reviewing  placea  which  recal  men 
strongly  to  my  mind,  incidents  which  I 
pass*a  thro*  in  early  gidd^  youth.  I  can 
recollect  with  some  distinction,  what  I 
was,  and  what  I  thought  when  at  South- 
ampton fifty  years  ago.  Surely  I  may 
sa^  of  my  own  case.  He  led  me,  when 
blmd,  by  a  way  that  I  knew  not.  How 
little  could  I  then,  and  long  afterwarda, 
think  of  visiting  these  parts  in  my  present 
capacity.  The  profession  of  the  gospel 
has  cost  some  people  much ;  but  I  was 
a  poor  creature,  and  should  have  been 
so  still,  had  I  lived  till  now,  if  the  Lord 
had  not  mercifiilly  found  me  in  the 
vraste  howling  wilderness,  found  me 
where  I  sought  him  not  But  his  favour 
has  given  me  friends,  a  post  of  honour. 


bury,  the  Dissenting  minister  here,  is  a 
valuable  man,  candid  and  warm*hearted, 
and  a  very  good  preacher.  His  con- 
gregation seem  to  walk  in  peace,  and  to 
be  in  a  thriving  state. 

But  I  must  close,  requesting  yon  to 
accept  mine  and  Mrs.  Newton's  cordial 
acknowledgments  and  respects.  I  hope 
to  be  at  home  y«  13,  wnich,  perhaps, 
will  not  be  very  long  before  your  return. 
1  long  to  see  you,  and  piay  the  Lord  to 
bless  and  comfort  vou  every  day,  and 
that  you  may  come  home  in  health,  and 
the  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
stauaing, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your    most   affectionate   and    obliged 

Servant, 

John  Newtoa. 


POETRY, 


ROMANS  1.  20. 

For  the  intUibU  things  of  h'm  from  the  ere- 
atwn  of  the  wcrld  are  cUarly  seen,  behig 
undttstt*od  by  tite  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  thejf 
are  wUhnU  eteuse. 

Though  men,  the  creatures  of  a  day, 

Upstarting  trom  tlie  clod. 
Creation's  wondVous  works  survey. 

And  proudly  limit  God. 

All  nature  His  etrmal  might. 

Revolving  shall  confass ; 
And  every  varying  form  onite» 

His  Godhead  to  express. 

Stupendous  rocks;  tbe  moonti^ns  Tast, 

With  mnltlihrious  peak ; 
And  atoms  on  the  balance  cast. 

Alike  his  honours  speak. 


Tbe  world  of  vegetation  see, 

Dlfnisiag  sweets  abroad ; 
While  every  plant  and  everv  tree 

Proclaim  a  powerftil  God. 

Tbe  lafant  rills,  from  rocky  cells. 

Their  latent  conrses  bend  ; 
Till  from  Uie  root-entangled  dells, 

Tbe  rivulets  descend. 

Emerging  from  the  valley's  nde, 

Tbe  little  hills  are  seen  ; 
And  lucid  streams  meandering  glide 

Through  meadows  clothed  with  green. 

The  fleecy  clouds  resplendent  rise, 

And  bear  their  treasure  high  ; 
While  showers  descending  from  tbe  skies 

Provide  a  rich  supply. 

All  these,  and  works  wbloh  these  excel, 

He  gr>verns  with  a  nod  ; 
Now  unbelief,  stand  forth  and  tell, 

What  is  too  hard  for  God. 
PentonvUk^  J*  S. 
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[Ocmbcr, 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Ah  !  sweet  it  the  c1oiid*drc1ed  brov  of  the  hilly 
When  mornlog'e  first  light  is  in  golden  hnet  etreMBing ; 
And  sweet  is  the  ▼alley,  when  sepbyn  are  stilly 
And  CyDtbia*a  soft  rays  oo  its  willowi  are  gleaming ; 
For  poesy  lovea  in  deep  shadows  to  stray. 
Where  rugged  and  wild  is  the  cottager's  way. 

And  sweet  is  the  ocean,  when  stormy  winds  far 
Are  retreating,  and  sparkles  the  sun  on  its  breaat ; 
And  lorely  the  stream,  when  the  pale  trembling  star 
On  its  silver  wave  slnmbers,  and  all  is  at  rest  i 
And  dew  drops,  like  crystal,  on  flow'rets  defend. 
And  glitter  on  branches  that  gracefully  bead. 

But  sweeter,  far  sweeter,  is  friendship's  dear  smile. 
When  sincerity  glows  in  the  soul-beaming  eye  ; 
Mar  friendship  my  path  through  life's  Talley  begoile. 
And  o'er  mj  cold  graYe  heave  a  sorrowing  sigh  ! 
While  oft  the  sad  tear  unnoticed  will  fall, 
As  sbsdows  are  flitting  at  memory's  call. 

And  then  to  the  regions  of  light  may  we  spring. 
Through  him  who  once  suffbr'd,  that  sinners  might  rise  ; 
And  borne  on  the  fire  of  bright  Seraphim's  wing. 
Unite  with  the  host  of  redeem 'd  in  the  skies ; 
And  talk  of  our  path  through  Uiis  wilderness  drear. 
In  those  lands  where  unknown  is  a  sigh  or  a  tear ! 


Hi/^u  nui 


Sarah  Elizabbth. 


%^'%»»%v»%%»»»» 


STANZAS   ON  THE   DEATH  OF   A 
BELOVED  DAUGHTER. 

And  now  'tis  night— the  tranquil  hour 
Retnms,  and  evenr  fragrant  flower 

Redines  its  drooping  head  ; 
Again  the  orbs  of  night  display 
Its  sullen  grandeur ;  while  her  sway 
Pale  Cynthia  bean,  with  trembling  ray. 

Far  o'er  the  ocean  bed. 

Tis  now  the  honr  when  cares  and  strife 
Subside,  and  all  the  ills  of  life 

Are  merged  in  balmy  sleep ; 
But  keen  remembrance  of  the  past. 
Sweet  social  boon,  too  sweet  to  last. 
And  varied  feelings  glowing  fast. 

Constrain  my  soul  to  weep. 

The  heart  that  feels  a  father's  love. 
That  flame  which  beara  him  tni  above 

All  other  joys  of  earth, 
Would  grieve  to  chide  me  while  I  mourn 
The  loss  that  makes  me  all  forlorn. 
The  child  that  has  the  imaffe  borne 

Of  her  that  gave  her  birth. 

So* kind,  so  gentie,  and  so  firee» 
So  very  dutiful  to  me. 

So  promiiiiog  and  fair ; 
And  now  my  dreams  of  after  years, 
A  father's  hopes,  a  mother's  (eara. 
Are  gone  ;  and  all,  but  bitter  teara. 

Have  vanished  into  air. 

•  - 

And  shall  my  soul  no  fiuther  go. 
Nor  seek  to  find,  nor  learn  to  know, 
Th6aoTereig&  will  of  heaven  ? 


To  Him,  who  formed  her  infant  frame. 
Who  taught  her  tongue  to  lisp  his  name. 
And  called  her  from  a  world  of  shame. 
Be  endless  praises  given. 

Was  there  no  kind  assnring  word. 
Nor  sign,  nor  look,  that  could  afford 

A  father's  heart  relief  ? 
Was  there  no  voice  of  prayer  or  praise, 
So  eariy  taught  in  childh<K)d's  days  \ 
No  cheering  smile  or  wistful  gase, 

To  chase  away  his  grief. 

Did  ftdth  not  raise  her  dying  eyes  ? 
Did  mwe  not  point  them  to  the  skies. 

When  she  resigned  her  breath  ? 
Did  she  not  run  the  Christian  race 
With  holy  leal,  with^pid  pace. 
And  tell,  with  victory  in  her  face. 

Her  triumph  over  death  ? 

She  did — and  wished  that  all  around 
Might  find  the  fortress  she  had  found. 

Through  faith  and  hope  above ; 
And  reach  those  pure  celestial  spheres 
Of  heaven,  where  Christ  himself  appears. 
And  every  saint  his  image  wean. 

And  all  is  endless  love. 

'Tis  this  forbids  my  tean  to  flow, 
And  makes  my  faithless  heart  to  know 

The  will  of  heaven  divine ; 
'Tis  this  which  opens  to  the  sight 
Of  faith,  her  form  in  boundless  Ugh^ 
And  tells  my  soul,  this  lonely  night. 

To  trust  and  not  repine. 

Ckudaktf  Tmtt^*  T.  P. 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 


The    History    of  the    Church    of 
Christ,  particularly  in  its  Lvthe* 
ran  Branch,  from  the  Dikt  of 
Augsburg.  A,  D.    1530,   to  the 
Death  of  Luther,   A.D.   1546; 
intended  as  a  Continuation  of  the 
Church  History  f  brought  down  to 
the  Commencement  of  that  Period, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  MUner,  M.A, 
Vicar  of   Holy   Trinity,  Hull: 
and  the  Very  Rev,  Isaac  Milner, 
D.D.  F.R.S.  Dean  of  Carlisle. 
By  John  Scott,  M.  A.   Vicar  of 
North  Ferriby,  and  Minister  of 
St.  Mary's,  Hull,  8fc    Loodon : 
Seeley.  8fo.  128. 

History  of  the  Progress  and  Sup- 
pression  of  the  Reformation  in 
Italy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century: 

'  including  a  Sketch  of  the  History 
if  the  Reformation  in  the  Orisons^ 
By  Thomas  M*Crie,  D.D.-^ 
Edinburgh:  Blackwood.  8fo« 
10s.  6d. 

Thb  Reformation  is  still  an  in- 
exhausted,  and,  we  might  almost 
say,  an  inexhaustible  subject.  The 
state  of  the  church  and  the  world 
which  preceded  it;  the  remote 
and  proximate  causes  which  pro- 
moted it;  the  men  who  were 
honoured  to  bring  it  about;  the 
principles  which  it  disclosed  or 
brought  into  operation;  and  the 
long  and  splendid  train  of  events 
which  have  resulted  from  it,  pre- 
sent so  many  points  of  interest 
both  to  the  Christian  and  the 
scholar,  that  we  cannot  wonder  it 
has  occupied  many  pens,  and  that 
it  still  continues  to  be  the  subject 
of  extended  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  characters  and  proceed- 
ings of  its  principal  agents*  by  the 
researches  of  ^modern  historians. 
To  the  Mifners,  V^e  have  been 
indebted  for  a  valuable  history  of 
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the  Church  of  Christ,  or  the  state 
of  real  religion,  which  they  were 
not  privileged  to  finish,  biffer- 
ing  from  them,  as  we  do,  in  our 
views  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  in  our 
opinions  of  various  characters  too 
highly  applauded,  or  too  strongly 
.  reprobated  in  their  work,  and  ia 
our  construction  of  several  of  the 
events  which  they  detail,  we 
nevertheless  regard  it  as  a  most 
useful  work,  and,  abating  its  high 
church  prejudices,  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion.  The  individual 
who  studies  Milner  for  the  pro- 
gress, declension,  and  revival  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  Mo- 
sheim  for  the  secular  affairs  of 
the  church,  and  Campbell  for  the 
philosophy  of  its  history,  may 
consider  himself  well  furnished 
with  all  that  is  essentially  neces- 
sary to  make  him  very  respectably 
acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. 

To  Dr.  M'Crie  we  have  been 
largely  indebted  for  important 
contributions  to  the  church  hb- 
tory  of  our  own  country.  His 
invaluable  lives  of  Knox  and 
Melville  have  stamped  his  cha^ 
racter  for  laborious  and  patient 
investigation,  and  for  masterly  de- 
lineation of  character  and  princi- 
ple. From  him  also  we  differ, 
and  his  prejudices,  (but  who  is 
free  from  them)  we  consider  not 
less  strong  than  those  of  the 
Milners ;  but  we  have  derived  so 
much  profit  and  pleasure  from 
his  works,  that  we  love  to  think 
only  of  their  substantial  excel- 
lences. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware 
that  Dean  Milner,  the  continuator 
of  his  brotber^s  work,  left  off  about 
the  year  1550,  when  4b»  Refor<^ 
mation  had  not  'ieirri^€^  at-  itr 
&11  strength  or  sifkturity.  -  itera 
^  4A 


1S46        lUoUw  df  Booh  :^8w^t  OmiiKmaUm  of  MUmer,      [October, 

then  Mr.  Scott    commences  his  lancthonisEpistoIarum  Liber,  Con- 

oarrative.  tinens  praeclara  mnlta  cum  JBccle- 

^. .   ^, .      ,       ...  «^  t  L  .  siastica  turn  Politica  et  Historica 

**  In  this  Toliiine,"  he  says,  *•  I  hare  _        ...  j-      •    •  ^    ^  r 

endeavoured  to  complete  the  history  of  cogmtione     dignissima,      AtUeh4MC 

Lother,  and  of  the  principal  evenu  per-  nunquam  editus.   1647.       As  this 

tdoiag  to  that  branch  of  the   chnreh  volume  may  contain  matter,  which 

which  was  connected  wiUi   him,  to  the  ^^^jj  y^  „geful  to  Mr.  Scott  in 

period  of  his  death.    Dr.  Milner  had  de-  .- ^    iv«*u  ^^^*'  r     u- 

tailed   the   history  of  the   first  thirteen  the   farther     prosecution     of    his 

years  of  the  Reformer's  public  life :  that  work,  should  he  not  find  it  else- 

of  sixteen  more  renudned  to  be  related,  where,  we  shall  be  happy  to  com- 

]t  seemed  necessaiy  thus  to  restrict  the  niunicate    it  to   him  through  our 

flan  of  the  present  Tomme  chiefly  to  the  K^-.t„^ii^^ 

.utheran  church,  both   because  of   the  DOOKseiier. 
magnitude  of  the  transactions  in  which  We   are    ezceedmgly   pleased 

that  dlridon  of  the  Christian  world  was  that  the   Milners  have   found    in 

inrolTed,  and  also  in  order  to  maintain  a  M,.   Scott    a  continuator    in    ail 

rftrw?A'ir;L.tt.:;''°pr oTtSSl  r««pect.  worthy  both  of  them  and 
which  it  aspires  to  continue— where  a  like  their  subject.  The  author  of  this 
testrictlon  is,  in  point  of  fact,  obserted.  volume  is  already  well  known  to 
The  same  general  prindples,  it  U  hoped,  the  public ;  and  the  present  vo- 
will  be  found  to  prerail  here,  as  in  the  i.,_-/  ^-  k.-.^  n^  i^.«K*  <»:ii 
workoftheMilneVi,  What  the  junior  of  *«««.  We  have  no  doubt,  will 
them  said  of  his  renerated  brother,  I  trust  establish  his  -reputation  for  sound 
I  may  Apply  to  myself— that,  *  in  com-  principle,  accurate  discrimination, 
posing  the  work,  he  certainly  believed  and  diligent  research.  It  may  be 
•himself  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  conaiderpd  Drincinallv  as  a  life 
his  heavenly  Master.'  I  have  laboured  to  ^^onsiaerea  principally  as  a  life 
cherish  this  feeling  respecting  it :  and  I  ot  the  great  German  Reformer ; 
hope  i  now  tend  it  forth  with  this  as  my  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
first  prmr  concerning  it— that  it  maybe  ing,  it  is  the  only  book  in   Eng- 

^^^^.^.^A^T^t'^^l^^  '«h  worthy   of  this    title.     The 

and  be  blessed  to  the  increase  and  the  ^  x      *>    -r    ^.i.     »  i 

edification  of  his  chureh.  I  may  adopt  Account  of  Luther  s  works  is 
thewordsof  the  author  to  whom  all  stu-  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and 
dents  of  the  history  of  Luther  are  eo  must  have  cost  Uie  author  much 
deeply  indebted,  the  M<jellen^^^  ,^b^^,^  The  work  of  Luther  on 
and  say  of  my  publication,  as  he  did  of  ..  ^  ,  ..  .  , 
his,  *  Prodit  itsque,  non  tarn  mco  quam  "»  Oalatians,  we  have  long 
mmicomm  arbitrio— utinam  ad  gloriam  thought  contains  some  unguarded 
Detetemolumentumecclesis!'  At  least,  expressions,  which  are  capable  of 
yith  respect  to  my  first  ewng.  «n  ^  being  applied  in  a  manner  which 
work,  It  was  not  my  own  inclination,  but  v  ^iT  i  j  u 
fhe  importunity  of  my  friends  that  pre-  ">ther  never  could  have  cottt^m- 
Tailed.  I  will  not  denv  that  I  have  since  plated.  In  the  following  re- 
become  eordially  attaKfaed  to  my  employ-  marks  of  Mr.  Scott  we  cordially 


inent^  and  am  annons  to  proceed  in  it. 


agree. 


•^pp.T.  vL 

.  ^  t  -^*      Ai^        .A*      1  *'  Perhaps  the  most  exceptionable  point 

Atter  expiainingthe  particulars,  in  the  whole  work  is,  the  dishonourable 

in    which  an   agreement  will   be  manner  in  which  it  often  seems  to  speik 

found  between  his  work  and  that  o^  *  ^  !•»'  o£  God ;  Joining  it  with  sis 

of  his  predeoe«on,,  he  proc^.  ^^T,,t;:.t^^^\7^:::L^ 

in  his  preface  to   give   some   ac-  the  work  to  certain  modem  antinomians, 

count  of  the  authorities  which  he  as  if  it  really  favoured  their  views,  when 

has  chiefly  followed.      He  men-  nothing  can  be  further   from  the  fact. 

tions  a  scarce   8vo.  volume    by  T^^,!?^}^'^J^  Hll~ 

-^       ,.  •   X  J      ..    -ftT        ^  ji  explanation,  always  intended  by  the  an- 

Pezehus,    printed    at    Newstedt,  thbr,  though  not  so  often  expressed  as 

1600,  entitled,  Melancthonis  Gon-  was  necessaiy,  unless  he  bad  reduced  his 

silia  Theologies,  &c.     We   have  iMguagef  of  the  kind  referred  to,  to  a 

in  our  possession  another  volume  "P**  •cripturel  model.--;  In  the  conllicto 

S-D^  ^f        A     ^u*  u  J         ^  of  conscience  nothug  else  ought  to  be 

Pezehus,  to  which  we  <io  not  j^^own  or  thought  o?  than  c£iat  alone, 

serve  Mr.  Scott  to  refer,  <<  Me-  and  the  lawthovia  be  phwed  ont  a 
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but,  upmnfnmikeH  cm^UcU  tmd  ih»  tope  pUoatlOQft.       Wa    fear    t|l«   COB« 

qf  juMtificatum,  ««  onght^  with  Paul,  to  nectioo  between  juBtifioatioa  and 

iS^highai  prim,  mdtocaUU  hoiy.juu,  sanctification  are  Dot  yet  so  well 
good,  tpiritual,  diome:  It  was  not  the  law.  understood  as  they  should  be. 
Itself^  there/ore,  of  which  Lather  ever  They  are  too  often  regarded  as 
meant  to  tpeak  dUhonourably,  but  only  separate  states,  and  treated,  as  it 
the  abuse  of  It  into  which  they  fell  who  #.  f„  „^^  -*«•;•«!„  ^^»»^k«^  :» 
sooght  to  be  *  justified  by  the  works  of  "*®y  ^^^  enUrely  detached,  in- 
the  law,'  or  refused  all  peace  of  con-  Btead  of  the  former  being  re- 
science  because  they  felt  that  they  could  garded  as  the  means  to  the  enjoy* 

not  be  «>.  ment  of  the  latter.     Men  are  for- 

«'  Accordingly  in  some  lectures  on  the  ^„^«  .„  j  «<«^^^*^j    ;«  <,.«j^-  «k<.* 

first  chapter  "st  John,  deliveied  in  the  g^«»  ^^^  accepted,  w  order  that 

year  1537,  he  thus  makes   the  law  our  they  be  made  holy.     The  one  is 

rule  of  life.    <  Even  the  moral  law  loses  dehverance    from  the  curse^  tha 

its  power  so  far  as  this,  that  it  cannot  ©Uier  U  preservation  from  it.     At 

condemn  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  '..^^la^A      ^^  «.^    *k^  ^k:^v^*«  ^€ 

wthuHdcii^^edfromthecuruiofthilaw.  3^^^}^^^*    we  are    the  objects  of 

yet  the  decalogue  ranains  in  force,  and  diFine    compassion  ;     as     sancti- 

belongs  to  Christians  that  they  may  obey  fied,  we  are  the  objects  of  com- 

it.    For  the  rigbtcousnas  wUch  the  Uw  placency.      In  the    one,   we  are 

IS!!"  '•  A^'^^^'i  ^^  ^r^ir^S'i**"?""*-^  Seated  as  forgiven  offenders ;  in 

the  grace  and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spint  *J         TV         ■^•6»*^"  wm^^^jio  ,   .« 

which  they  receive.    Hence  all  the  eibor-  the   other,    as  cherished    friends, 

tatioos  of  the  prophets,  and  likewise  of  How  foolish  it  is  for  men  to  con-* 

Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  piety  and  holi-  found    them  together,    or  to    set 

ness,  are  so  many  excellent  expositions  of  au^—  ;_  ^^«*«^;*:T>« 

the  ten  commandments.- "-pp'^239,  240.  them  in  opposiUon. 

That  Luthers  sentiments  were 

These,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  at  the  widest  possible  distance 
the  real  views  of  Luther ;  but  still  from  Antinomianism,  appears  from 
we  must  regret  his  employment  of  his  opposition  to  Agricola.  Mr. 
language  respecting  the  law,  Scott's  account  of  the  sentiments 
which  we  think  contrary  both  to  and  conduct  of  that  early  pro- 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  pagator  of  this  moral  and  destru&- 
word  of  God.  The  subject  of  tire  pestilence,  and  Luther's  op» 
justification  by  faith  alone  so  position  to  them,  we  think  de- 
en  tirely  engrossed  his  mind,  that  serving  of  attention  from  ouf 
be  could  scarcely  think  of  any  readers, 
thing  ebe  as  important  in  Chris-  ' 
tianity.  Opposition  to  it,  he  con-  "  ^  "^^  «'  LuUicr's  awlnst  antino- 
-.:j  j  au  j  -  i?  *k^  miamsm  connects  with  the  history  a  per- 
sidered  the    grand    error    of    the  ^^  ^^^  „^„^  ha.  alraidy  appeared  in 

apostacy.    To  himself,  it  was  the  this  work,  and  from  whom  better  things 

principle  of  life,  and  holiness,  and  might  have  been  hoped.    This  was  Johtt 

joy ;  and,  therefore,  for  its  purity  Agricola    Islebins,   that  is    Agricola  of 

*'   "S '  '  V  A     J  ^  ISsleben,— the  same  place  of  which  Ln- 

and  consequence,   he    contended  therwa.  a  native.    This  man  was  of  hum- 

and  suffered  to  the  last     With-  ble  origin,  but,    having  obtained  some 

ont  these  strong  views,  he  would  previous  education,    be  bad  studied  at 

probably  have  failed  in  awaken-  wittembefg  under  lAither  and  Melanc- 

!«•  #1.^  ..**^»*:^»  ^  ♦ii-a  «»^*U  ♦«  thon,  whose  tenets  be  professed  to  em* 

ing  the  attention  of  the  world  to  ^^     j,,  .ft.,,,,^,  ^^e  master  of 

the    subject ;    but    since,   in   too  the  sebool  in  hie  native  town,  and  was 

many  cases,  not  the  subject  itself,  admitted  a  preacher ;  in  the  discbarge  of 

but  Luther's  manner  of  contending  which    offlce  he  appears   to  have  pos- 

#u«  u   «« J  .»^^«:..«  u-  «.A»^».<^»ur  scwwl  a  degree  of  popular  talent.    Henee 

for  It,  and  opposing  ite  adversaries,  ^^  ^  ^»„  ^  ^^  Count  Mansfeld, 

has  been  retained.     His  keen  and  in  ^j^^  h^b  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to 

unguarded    language     has     been  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1536,  and  to  that  of 

imitated,  and  alleged  to  uphold  and  Augsburg  in  1530 ;  and  it  is  in  the  latter 

m^w»,if„  1  «».*^M%  ♦«.  «k;/k  k^  »fA«  connexion  that  we  have  heard  of  bim  as 

lamify  a  system  to  which  he  was  one  of  the  Ptotesum  preaeheft.    Hea^- 

m  bis  heart  opposed,  instead   of  pem  to  have  been  a  vain  and  Uconstartt 

hiei  sober  and  better  digested  ex-  msn,  prone  to  hmovstion,  hut  mthoat 
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firm  I—  to  mSben  to  bis  own  dogouM  i 
tod  w«  MCOntiDglj  read  of  his  repeatedly 
lecaoUog  tbeis.    Elated  with  hia  boooua, 
he  ^entnred  to  animadvert  on  Me1anctbon» 
for  the  form  of  ecelesiaaticat  ▼isitation 
which  he  had  drawn  up  in    1527.     He 
flfterwaidt  reaaoved  to  Wittemberg,  and 
waa  allowed  to  preaeb,  and  read  lectnrea 
in  the  nnirenity.    He  broached  opinions, 
however,  which  Luther  felt  himaelf  dalled 
upon  to  refute,  and  which  their  author 
then  abandoned.    About  the  jear  1S38, 
he  circulated,  anooymonaly,  iome  thetea 
nuuntaioing  that  the  law   is  not  to  be 
preached    for    tbe    purpose  of   bringing 
tinnen  to  repentance,   and  condemning 
what  Lnther  had  advanced  In  his  com* 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
concerning  the  use  of  the  law  in  awaken- 
ing the  consciences  of  men.    With  these 
theses   others  were   connected,  whetber 
written  by  Agricola  or  by  some  of  his 
followers  is  uncertain,  in  which  S.  Peter 
was  charged  witb  not  underetandiog  Chris- 
tian liberty,  and  his  exhortation  to  Chris- 
tians, to  give  *  diligence  to  make  their 
•ailing  and  election   sure,'  was  openly 
icprebended. 

<'  Against  these  pernicious  dogmas, 
Luther,  without  naming  their  author, 
m«ntained  and  published  six  academical 
disputations ;  in  which  he  affirmed  It  to 
be  the  proper  office  of  tbe  law,  as  given 
to  sinners,  to  discover  to  them  tbe  wnth 
of  God  ag^nst  their  offences,  and  thus  to 
lead  them  to  conviction  and  repentance 
of  sin:  so  that  repentance,  property  so 


pfBKh  flndy  about  graee  and  the  reaais- 
non  of  rins,  but  they  aroid  the  doctrine 
of  sanctification  and  newness  of  fife  In 
Christ; — forsooth  that  men  may  not  be 
rendered  uneasy,  but  may  enjoy  onin- 
terrupted  consola^n.  For,  whereaa  they 
ought  to  say.  If  yon  be  an  adulterer,  a 
fornicator,  dninken,  proud,  covefoos,  an 
usurer,  you  can  be  no  Christian  ;  [instead 
of  this  they  say,]  Though  you  be  aoch, 
only  believe  in  Christ,  and  yon  will  haw 
no  need  to  fear  the  law;  Christ  hath 
fulfilled  It  all  !<— They  see  not  how  sanc- 
tification follows  upon  justificatioQ  ;  so 
that  a  Christian  must  necessarily  be  a  par- 
taker of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  and  lead  a  new 
life  :  and,  if  he  does  not  do  that,  let  him 
know  that  he  has  no  part  in  Christ.' 

"  Concerning  himself,  Luther  made  an 
observation  which  has  by  no  means  met 
with  the  regard  to  which  it  wasentided; 
*  That,  if  at  any  time  be  bad  Uqght  that 
the  law  was  not  to  be  preached  In  the 
church,  it  was  unjust  to  impute  to  him  a 
sentiment  long  ago  discarded,  when  he 
had  since  clearly  and  frequently  laid  down 
the  contrary.  He  had  taught  many  other 
things  under  the  papacy  with  great  sin- 
cerity ;  and  indeed  there  was  scarcely  now 
to  be  found  so  miserable  and  burdened  a 
papist  as,  from  conscience  and  the  fear 
of  God,  be  had  once  been :  no  wonder 
then  if  he  had  need  to  gnm  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ.' 

"  After  this  publication  of  Luther's, 
Agricola  again  professed  to  renounce  his 
•rrore;    but  his  conduct   was   very  un- 


called,  may  be  said  to  take  itt  beginuing     steady  and  incoosiatent.     He  afterwards 


from  the  law :  and  he  shews  this  to  be  tbe 
plan  and  doctrine  of  Scripture,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  very  texts  which  had  been 
adduced  on  the  other  side.  He  partico* 
lariy  insists  on  S.  Paul's  method  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romana,  which  begins  with 
the  <  revelation  of  wrath ;'  and  It  is  <  silly 


withdrew  into  the  dominions  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenbuig,  and  insinuated  him- 
self into  his  favour.  Luther  congracn. 
lated  himself  on  his  removal  from  Wit- 
tenberg, nod  complained  bitterly  of  tbe 
trouble  he  suflvred  from  suoh  airy  aad 
conceited  spirits,  calling  themselves  his 


trifling,'  he  says,  *  to  talk  of  preaching     disciples.    The  account  of  tbia  man  may 


that  revelation  of  wrath,  and  yet  not 
preaching  the  law — which,  in  fact,  is  the 
•elf-same  thing.'  Moreover  the  law  (be 
asserts,}  was  to  be  set  forth,  not  only  to 
the  ungodly,  for  the  pnrposes  jost  men- 
tioned, hot  also  to  godly  penons,  to  ad- 


suggest  useful  admonition;  and  he  gate 
occasion  to  discussions,  the  result  of 
which,  even  as  here  briefly  exhibited,  may 
not  be  unimportant."— pp.  327—331. 

Mr.  Scott,  instead  of  drawioc 


monish  them  of  tbe  duty  of  crucifying  the  the   character   of  Luther  himself, 

flesh  and  their  various  evil  propensities  which  we  wish  he  had  done,  fives 

•SkinHi^ri-J^ii^^^^  ^^^  l^  ^'-    Robert^a;   which, 

Uw  out  of  tiie  chuich  would  be  a  bias-  though  wntteo  with  all  the  vigour 

phemoos  impiety.    He  then  poinu  out  the  aad  felicity  of  that  distiaguished 

consequences  to  which  antinomiao  prior  historian,  fails  to  do  full  justice  to 

^^^  ^*  T^  a^^^  *•  ^Lu^ll^V  the  Reformer. 

non  of  the  doctiue  of  grace  itself:  for,         ■„   i .  .  « 

hesays,  «  w&ere  tAm  w  no  low  there  k  no        Robertson    was  too   secular  a 

Iranigrefiian,    and,    where   there   is    no  churchman  to   do  justice  to  the 

knowledge  of  sin,  there  can  be  none  of  its  religious   principles    and   feelings 

Sjfj;!"T\*"  ""^  ?.n^ '  •;?•  '^'•Jr'^'  of  such  men  as  Luther.     He  did 
will  be,  that  men  will  live  carelesa  and  un-         4.       •  <.     ^*        n 

coQcemed  except  about  Uie  present  world.'  not      mtentionaUy     misrepresent 

^*  These  qcd/  he  rea^arks^  <  pretend  u>  them ;  but  h^  could  not  aympa-* 


1B27.]  and  M'Crie'Bltrf&nnafwn  in  Italy.  M0 

thize  with  them.     In  his  esttma-    with  the  cautes  and  the  itate  of  fecfing* 


tiout  many  of  them  were  no  better 
than  fanaticsy  whom  he  was  quite 
as  much  disposed  to  pity  or  blame 
as  to  praise.  On  his  account, 
Mr.  Scott  makes  some  very  pro- 
per strictures.  With  the  follow- 
ing passage  we  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly pleased. 

*<  Bat  the  sentence  in  Dr.  Robertson's 
account  of  him,  wLich  would  give  me 
mach  more  pain  than  any  other,  were 
there  reason  to  belieTe  it  correct,  is  the 
fol  lowing :  *  Towards  the  close  of  Luther's 
life,  though  without  any  perceptible  dimi- 
nution of  his  zeal  or  abilities,  the  in- 
firmities of  his  temper  increased  npon 
him,  so  that  he  grew  daily  more  peerish. 


which  led  to  it,  that,  I  conceive,  we  tmee 
what  has  given  occasion  to  the  piunful 
representation,  too  hasUly,  as  I  trust, 
adopted  by  Dr.  Robertson.  We  have 
before  stated,  however,  that  there  is  rea* 
■on  to  believe  that  to  have  been  a  passing 
cloud,  shedding  a  gloomy  influence  over 
the  reformer's  mind,  (such  as  the  firmest 
and  best  regulated  spirit  may  not  always 
escape,}  rather  than  any  thing  permanent ; 
and  sorely,  noder  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  we  mav  admit  that  it  calla 
more  for  our  condolence  than  for  severe 
censure.  Luther  was  wome  down  with 
care  and  labour,  with  disease  and  pain. 
External  events  also  were,  at  that  junc- 
ture, peculiarly  harassing ;  and  all  this 
acting  upon  a  temper  naturally  irritable, 
and,  it  is  admitted,  not  so  much  softened 
and  subdued  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  for 


more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  a  time  overcame  him.  He  was  peevish 
contradiction.'  This  is  the  very  imputa-  '  ''  «  -  -  — 
tion  which  his  worst  enemies  labour  to 
fix  upon  him.  *  Never/  says  Maim* 
boui|f,  '  was  this  heresiarch  more  violent 
or  more  extravagant  in  his  hostility  to 
tho  church  and  the  Pope,  than  imme- 
diately before  his  death  :'  and  for  this  he 
assigns,  as  a  reason,  his  dread  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  other  causes  equally 
imaginary.  But  Sechendorf«  on  the  con« 
trary,  affirms  that  his  writings  against 
the  papacy  were  no  more  severe  than  they 
had  been  almost  ever  since  the  diet  of 
Worms ;  that  he  was  never  more  inclined 
ta  peace ;  for  the  sake  of  which  he  was 
willing  ta  leave  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops 
in  possession  of  all  their  wealth  and  dig- 
Ditv;  and  to  tolerate  all  ceremonies 
which  could  be  considered  as  indifl(srent, 
—provided  only  pure  doctrine  were  al- 
lowed, and  persecution  abandoned.  Bos- 
suet  would  extend  the  same  injurious 
representation  to  his  conduct  to  the  sacra- 
mentariaos,  and  even  to  his  own  imme- 
diate friends^  and  towards  the  former  we 
must  acknowledge  that  he  at  all  times 
acted  with  very  unwarrantable  harshness. 
But,  with  respect  to  the  charge  of  in- 
creasing irascibility  of  temper  as  the  close 
of  life  approached,  we  may  first  remark, 
that  certHinly  no  traces   of  it  are  to  be 


and  impatient  to  those  about  him,  and  he 
could  no  longer  bear  the  scene  of  hi» 
vexations.  The  course,  however,  which 
he  took,  was  the  proper  one ;  he  retired, 
he  relaxed  himself,  he  visited  his  pious 
friends,  Amsdorf,  Oeorge  of  Anhalt,  and 
others,  and  no  doubt  he  communed  with 
his  God.  The  elector  wrote  afi'ectionately 
to  him  ;  the  university  solicited  his  return.- 
He  complied,  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
hia  firetfulneas  and  desertion  of  his  duties* 
I  trust  this  is  the  true  account  of  the 
case  :  which,  while,  from  the  censurea 
entailed  upon  Luther,  it  may  admonisb 
us,  how  much  it  behoves  even  the  greatesl 
and  best  of  men  never  to  relax  their 
watchfulness,  but  to  pray  to  the  fast, 
'  Hold  thou  me  up  and  I  shall  be  safe,* 
may  teach  ua  also  candour  and  forbear*, 
ance  in  our  judgments,  and  may  espe-> 
cially  guard  us  against  confounding  what 
i»  transient  in  the  feelings  of  any  one, 
with  what  is  habituid  and  a  part  of  his 
character."— pp.  495—498. 

We  should  be  glad  to  go  on  with 
extracts  from,  and  observations  on 
this  valuable  work,  but  our  limits 
forbid.  We  thought  it  more  de« 
sirable  to  give  our  readers  a  few 


discovered    amid    all    the  employments  specimens,     than    any   connected 

which  fiUed  up  sever^a  of  his  last  weeks.  \           f  ^             ,^        j^j  j^            j^ 

In  his  undertaking   the  business   which  ,                 ,         -          '         ,.•   i       "'**h 

carried  him  to  Eisleben,  in  his  journey  have   reduced    our    article  to    a 

thither  in  the  depth  of  winter,   in  hia  mere  dry  epitome.     We  are  sure 

preaching  by  the  way,  in  tlie  manner  in  all   who    feel    interested    in    the 

which  be  passed  his  time  there,  in  his  ^^^         f  ^|,^  Church  of  Christ, 

sermons,  his  labours,  his  intercourse  with  >ii    ^    i        i                    '^.i*      .i_ 

his  friends,  and  hU  devotions,   we  find  will  read  and  examine  it  for  them- 

ibething  but  what  was  peaceable,   bene-  selves.     Mr.  Scott  has  conferred 

volent,  and  pious.     Nor  do  1  recollect  great  obligations  on  us  by  what 

^V^''^J^^^"^7''^y^^^  ge   has    already    done,   and    we 

subaeqoent  to  bis  return  to  Wittemberg,  •      ^   ,          >ii   ■''             ^   •     ^ 

in  the  summer  of  1545.    But  it  is  in  his  *r"»t  he  will  have  sufficient   en- 

ftvAam  Boddeo  departure  froni  that  plaoe^  couragement  to  {Mroceed  with  what 


4M         ItemewofScoh>^8coifsCfiiUi$maiiq^ 

seoiaiiia  of  Ua  .uod«r(akiiig«  The 
period  which  be  is  next  to  ap» 
proachy  is  one  which  will  re- 
quire all  hia  discrimination,  and 
ail  hia  candour;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  he  will  treat  it  in  a  manner 


nf}iyi^-  hjs  fevUsM  itftd  luiihiilBm  coimn^ 
PaiUi  was  bis  slieet  anchor,  and,  bj  tbe 
help  of  Ood,  he  was  resohred  nerer  to  be 
driTcn  from  it.'  "—pp.  502,  503. 


no  less  worthy  of  the  su^ect 
than  creditable  to  himself.  It  ith 
one  quotation  more,  on  the  spiri- 
tuality of  Luther's  character,  we 
shall  take  our  leave, 

H  Id  shorty  the  greal  chann  of  Lather's 
ehancter,  and  thai  from  which  the  other 
escellencies  admirsd  m  him  eiren  by  those 
for  whom  this  may  have  less  attractionsy 
derived  their  origin  or  their  support,  was 
his  tpirituaUty»  His  whole  heart  and  sool 
were  in  religion;  not  in  the  banen  no* 
tao»  of  its  troths,  or  in  its  mere  exterior 
obtervancei^  hot  in  the  commonion  with 
God  by  which  it  is  produced  and  cherished  ; 
Sa  the  love  of  God  and  of  man,  in  tbe 
'■  righteoosoess  and  peace  and  jov-  in  the 
Holy  Ohost,'  in  the  penitence,  the  faith, 
the  devotion,  the  deadness  to  the  world, 
the  heavenly  mindedness,  in  which  it  con* 
sirts ;  and  in  all  the  practical  fruits  of 
rigiiteoasness  and  naefnloess  which  it 
brings  forth.  The  reader  will  not  forget 
hto  corrcspoadenre  at  the  period,  espe- 
cially, of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  or  tbe 
aoeonnt  of  those  retired  devotions,  by 
which  Ids  Christian  heroism  was  susUdned, 
given  by  Vitas  Tbeodorus,  his  companion 
it  Cobaig.  He  will  read  to  mind,  per^ 
heps,  the  manner  in  which  he  has  heard 
Lather  speak  of  his  daily  cxereinng  him- 
self on  the  common  tmtbs  of  the  cate- 
chiem ;  and  he  will  not  be  displeased  to 
ssceive  the  further  testimony,  borne  to 
his  devotional  spirit,  by  Melancthon  in 
the  oration  liefoie  referred  to,  which  he 

r renounced  at  his  funeral.  *  Often  have 
myself  gone  to  him  unawares,  and  found 
him  dissolved,  in  tears  and  prayers  for  the 
vhole  clfurch  of  Christ.  He  commonly 
devoted  a  portion  of  every  day  to  the 
solemn  recitation  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  with  which  he  mingied  his  own 
anpplicaiioas,  with  lighs  and  tears  i  and 
tfitm  has  he  declared,  that  he  could  not 
help  feeling  a  sort  of  indigniition  at  those 
who,  through  sloth,  or  under  the  pre- 
tence of  other  occupations,  hurried  over 
devotional  cKerclset,  or  contented  them- 
leHes  with  mere  ejacolatpjry  prayer.  On 
this  account,  l^e  said,  divine  wisdom  has 
prescribed  some  formularies  to  us,  that 
pur  minds  may  be  Inflamed  with  devo- 
tional feeling  in  readmg  them,— to  which, 
Ip  his  opinion^  Beading  aloud  very  much 
conduced.  When  therefore  a  variety  of 
great  and  important  deliberations  respect- 
ing public  dangers  have  been  penAng,  we 
Htm  witnawsl  Ws  nrodlgioas  ^«v  ol 


To  the  work  oC  Dr.  MM 
we  tura  wkh  very,  gseat  iaiecest 
The  success  of  Uie  BeforiBatioii 
is  certainly  a  more  gprateful  sub* 
ject  than  its  failure ;  but  from  the 
latter,  we  may  derive  much  in- 
struction, and  be  furnished  with 
much  cause  for  gratitude,  as  well 
as  from  the  former.  Most  reading 
persons  are  aware,  that  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  the  principles  of  the 
Lutheran  Reformation  were  par- 
tially known.  But  little  com* 
paratively  is  known  of  the  extent 
to  which  those  principles  were 
propagated,  or  oi  the  causes  of 
their  suppression  in  those  coun- 
tries. Dr.  M'Crie  has,  with  his 
characteristic  diligence  and  dis- 
orimination,  supplied  us  with  a 
large  portion  of  information  on 
these  points,  which  must  have 
been  procured  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

He  first  sketches  the  state  of 
religion  in  Italy  before  the  Re- 
formation ;  then  notices  the  in« 
troduction  of  the  reformed  opi- 
nions into  Italy;  their  progress 
through  its  several  states  and 
cities ;  details  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous facts  respecting  the 
advancement  and  influence  of  these 
principles,  and  finally  traces  the 
causes  and  effects  of  their  sup* 
pression. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  such  ex* 
tracts,  from  a  work  of  this  nature, 
as  shall  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  idea  of  its  nature.  After 
noticing  the  appearance  of  various 
works  in  Oriental  and  Greek 
literature,  we  have  the  following 
account  of  the  early  Italian  edi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures. 

«  Tbe  works  wbicb  bnve  been  dcMribed 
wens  confined  to  the  Icamedi  and  how» 
ever  nsefiil  they  were,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  impiession  would  have  been  ssade 
9»  Upe  public  miod  i«  Its|y»  uaksi  th| 
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means  of  reKgions  knowledge  had  been  been    celebrated.      After  disdngnlifaiog 
laid  open  to  the  people  at  large.    As  the  himself  among  the  academicians  of  his  na« 
church  of  Rome  has  strictly  confined  the  tive  city,  he  was  driven  into  exile  in  con- 
religious  service  to  an  unknown  tongue,  sequence  of  an  nnsuccessful  resistance  tO 
we  need  not  be  astonished  at  the  jealousy  the  usurpations  of  the  Medid,  in  which 
with  which  she  has  always  viewed  trans-  he  had  tucen  part,  and  travelled  in  France 
lations  of  the  Scriptures  Into  vulgar  Ian-  and    Oermany,  from  which  he  returned 
gusges.    There  would  be  still  less  reason  with  his  mind  improved,  and  an  ardent 
for  astonishment  at  this,  if  we  might  be-  desire  to   enlighten  his  native  conntry^ 
liere  the  statement  of  a  learned  Italian,  But  in  the  year  1529,  he  was  forced  a  ae- 
that,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  all  cond  time  from  Florence,  and  narrowly 
the  sermons  preached  in  churches  were  in  escaped  with  his  life,  having  incurred  the 
Latin,  and  that  those  io  Italian  were  de-  suspicion  of  hefmy.    At  Veoiee,  where  h^ 
livered  without  the  consecrated  walls.  In  found  an  asylum,  and  where  two  persons 
the  piazzas  or  some  contiguous  spot.   This  of  the  same  name,  his  brothers  or  kins- 
statement,  however,  has  been  controverted,  men,  established  a  printing  office,  he  pub- 
The  truth  appears  to  be,  that,  in  the  thir-  lished  bis  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
teentfa  century,  the  sermons  were  preached  and  commentaries  on  them.    He  was  te 
in  Latin,  and  afterwards  ezplainra  in  Ita-  author  of  several  other  works,  philoso- 
lian  to  the  common  people  ;   and  that  in-  phical  and  religions,  among  which  was  a 
stances  of  this  practice  occur  in  the  his-  collection  of  hymns.    His  ve^ion  of  thd 
lory  of   the  fifteenth  century.      It  was  New  Testament  made  its  appearance  in  the 
pleaded,  that  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  year  1530,  aqd  was  followed  at  intervals, 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  word  of  God,  dnring  two  years,  bv  translations  of  the 
suffered  by  using  a  different  method ;   and  rest  of  Uie  sacred  books.    It  is  not  evident, 
with  equal  force  might  it  be  ttrsred,  that  that  BmciOli  ever  formally  left  the  com- 
*  the  Sacred   Scriptures  were  vilified  by  munion  of  the  cbnrch  of  Rome,  but  his 
being  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue.'  prefaces  to  the  diffisrent  parts  of  his  ver- 
But  in  spite  of  this  prejudice,  translatioDS  sion,  in  which  he  extols  the  utility  of  such 
of  the  Bible  Into  Italian  were  attempted,  works,  and  vindicates  the  common  right  of 
as  soon  as  the  language  had  been  purified  Christians  to  read  the  word  of  God  in  their 
and  moulded  by  Dante,   Petrarch,  and  own  language,  are  written  in  tl^  style  and 
others  ;   and  they  came  from  the  press  spirit  of  a  Protestant.      His  Bible  wns 
within  a  few  years  after  the  invention  of  ranked  among  prohibited  books  of  the 
the  art  of  printing.  first  class  in  the  index  of  the  council  of 
**  Jacopo .  da    Voragine,    bishop     of  Trent,  and  all  his  works,  <  published  or  to 
Genoa,  and  author  of  the  Golden  Legend,  be  publislied,'  Were  formally  interdicted, 
is  said  to  have  translated  tbe  Scriptures  But  liefore  this  prohibitory  sentence  was 
into  the  language  of  Italy  as  early  as  tlie  issued  or  could  be  carried  into  execution, 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.     It  is  his  translation  was  eagerly  read,  and  con- 
certiin.  that  this  task  was  undertaken  by  tributed  greatly  to  increase  religious  know- 
more  than  one  iodividual  in  the  subsequent  ledge  in  Italy.    *  Although   Italy  be  the 
age,  but  executed,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  fort  and  power  of  the  pope's  doctrine  and 
h  rude  and  barbarous  manner.    An  Italian  empire,  since  his  authority  is  there  moat 
version  of  tbe  Scriptures  by  Nicolo  Ma-  strongly  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  the 
lermi,  or  Malerbi,  a  Camaldolese  monk,  people,  (say  the  divines  of  Geneva,  in  aa 
Was  printed  at  Venice  to  early  as  the  year  answer  to  tbe  cardinal  bishop  of  Lucca,) 
1471,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  through  no  yei  the  light  could  not  be  prevented  firom 
liewer  than  nine  editions  in  the  fifteenth,  penetrating  it  in  different  quarters,  and 
and  twelve  editions  in  tbe  sixteenth  cen-  making  the  scales  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of 
tnry ;   a  proof  that  the  Italians  were  at  many    blind    and    chained    captives,    by 
least  addicted  to  reading  in  their  native  means  of  an  Italian  translation  of  the 
tongue,  if  there  did  tot  exist  amdng  them  Scriptures  by  Brucioli,  which  appeared  at 
at  that  time  a  general  desire  for  the  word  that  time,  and  which  they  did  not  thea 
of  God.    We  find  an  additional  proof  of  judge  it  advisable  to  suppress,  as  they  have 
this  in  the  Italian  versions  of  parts  of  since  attempted  to  do.'     Such  was  the 
Scripture,  which  appeared  about  tbe  same  avidity  of  the  pnblic  for  the  Scriptures  at 
period.    Malerml's  translation,  like  those  this  period,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
on  which  it  was  founded,  was  made  from  learned  to  gratify  it,  that  other  Italian 
the  Vulgate,  and  written  in  a  style  unsuited  versions  were  called  for  and  produced  in 
to  tbe  sixteenth  century.    A  version  less  tbe  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  appear- 
barbarous  in  its  diction,  and  more  faittiful  ance  of  Brucioli*s.    Tbe  Bible  published 
to  tbe  original,  had  long  been  desired  by  by  Santc  Marmocchini,  was  rather  a  re* 
(he  learned,    lliiii  was  at  last  undertaken  visal  of  Brucioli's  than  a  new  version, 
by  Antonio  Brucioli,  a  native  of  Florence,  Fra  Zaccario  followed  Marmocchini  in  his 
who  added  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  translation  of  the  New  Testament.    Mas- 
those  classical  attaiments  for  which  the  simo  Tcofilp,  in  Us  version  of  the  Ne# 
^ihabituits  of  his  native  city  lAd  long  Vestmam^  pnKtaiies  it  as  his  object  to 
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presenre  the  purity  of  the  Italian  ^an- 
gnage,  which  had  been  neglected  by  other 
translators ;  but  both  he,  and  Filippo 
Rustic! ,  who  published  a  yersion  of  the 
Bible,  defend,  in  their  prefatory  and  sub- 
joined discourses,  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  vulgar  languages,  and 
write  in  every  ifespect  like  Protestants. — 
pp.  51 — 56. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  in 
the  history  of  reformations  than 
the  notices  of  individuals  who 
contribute  to  promote  them.  The 
following  account  of  a  man  who 
was  useful  in  the  Milanese,  will 
be  gratifying  to  our  readers. 

**  This  part  of  our  history  is  intimately 
connected  with  some  interesting  facts  in 
the  eventful  and  chequered  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual, who  had  great  influence  in  promo- 
ting  the    Reformation   in    Italy.      Celio 
Secnndo  Curione,  or  Curio,  was  born  at 
Turin  in  1503,  and  was  the  youngest  of 
twenty*three  children.    When  only  nine 
years of^e  he  was  left  an  orphan,  but 
being  idlied  to  several  noble  families  of 
Piedmont,  received  a  liberal  education  at 
the  university  of  his  native  city.    In  his 
youth,  he  was  induced  to  read  the  Bible 
with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  father  having  bequeathed 
him    a   copy  of   that    book  beautifullv 
written ;  and  when  he  reached  his  twentieth 
year,  he  had  the  writings  of  the  reformers 
put  into  his  hands,  by  means  of  Jerom 
Niger  Fossianeus,  and  other  individuals  in 
the  Augustinian  monastery  of  Turin.  This 
inflamed  him  with  a  desire  of  visiting  Ger- 
many, to  which  he  set  out,  accompanied 
by  James  Cornello  and  Francis  Guarino, 
who  afterwards  became  distinguished  mi- 
nisters of  the  reformed  church.    Having 
on  their  journey  incautiously  entered  into 
dispute  on  the  controverted  heads  of  relir 
gion,    they    were  informed  against   and 
seized  by  the  S{>ic8  of  the  cardinal-bishop 
of  Jvr^e,  and  thrown  into  separate  prisons. 
Curio  was   released  through    the    inter- 
cession of  bis  relations,  and  the  cardinal, 
pleased  with  his  talents,  endeavoured  to 
atitach  him  to  himself  by  offers  of  money 
to  assist  him  in  Lis  studies,  and  by  placing 
him  in  the  neighbouring  priory  of  St.  Bc- 
nigno,   the  administration  of  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him  by  Leo.  X.    In  this 
situation.  Curio  exerted  himself  in  en- 
lightening the  monks,  and  freeing  their 
minds  from  the  influence  of  superstition. 
Having  one  day  opened  a  box,  placed  on 
the  altar  of  the  chapel,  he  abstracted  the 
relics  from  it,  and  substituted  a  copv  of 
the  Bible,  with  the  following  inscription, 
*  This  is  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
contuns  the  genuine  oracles  of  God,  and 
the  true  relics  of  the  «aiat8.'    Thin  was 
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discovered  when  the  box  was  opened  oo  a 
solemn  festival,  and  the  suspicion  baring 
fallen  on  Curio,  he  fled  and  made  hti 
escape  to  Milan.  This  happened  aboot 
the  year  1530.  Afler  ^siting  Rome  aod 
several  cities  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  the 
Milanese^  where,  having  married  a  lady 
belonging  to  the  illustrious  fsmily  of  the 
Isacii,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching 
of  polite  letters,  by  which  he  gained  great 
reputation  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of 
Milan.  Tlie  ravages  committed  by  the 
Spanish  troops  obliging  him  to  quit  the 
Milanese,  he  embraced  an  invitation  from 
the  Count  of  Montferrat,  under  whose 
protection  he  resided  for  some  yean  in 
great  tranquillity  at  Casale. 

Being  persuaded  to  visit  his  native 
country,  with  the  view  of  recovering  his 
patrimony,  he  found  it  seized  bv  one  of 
bis  sisters  and  her  husband,  who  unna- 
turally preferred  a  charge  of  heresy  against 
him.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  a  village  ia 
the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
where  he  was  emploved  in  teaching  the 
children  of  tbe  neighbouring  gentlemen* 
Having  gone  one  day  in  company  irith 
some  of  his  patrons  to  hear  a  Dominican 
monk  from  Turin,  the  preacher,  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  drew  a  frightful  pic- 
ture of  the  German  reformers,  and,  in 
proof  of  its  justness,  gave  false  quotations 
from  a  work  published  by  Luther.  Curio 
went  up  to  the  friar  after  sermon,  and 
producing  the  book,  which  he  had  alos^ 
with  him,  read  the  passages  referred  to, 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  respectable 
part  of  tbe  audience,  who,  indignant  at 
the  impudent  misrepresentations  which 
had  been  palmed  on  them,  drove  their 
ghostly  instructor  with  disgrace  from  the 
town.  Information  was  immediately  givtrn 
to  the  inquisitor,  and  Curio  was  appre- 
hfnded  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  his 
native  city,  when  his  meditated  journey 
to  Germany,  and  his  abstracting  of  the 
relics  at  St.  Benigno,  were  produced  as 
aggravations  of  his  crime,  and  strong  pre- 
sumptions of  his  heretical  pravity.  As 
his  .friends  were  known  to  possess  great 
influence,  the  administrator  of  the  bishopric 
of  Turin  went  to  Home  to  secure  bis  coa- 
deronation,  leaving  him  under  the  charge 
of  a  brother  of  Cardinal  Cibo,  who,  to 

Ercvent  any  attempt  at  rescue,  removed 
im  to  an  inner  room  of  the  prison,  and 
ordered  his  feet  to  be  made  fiist  in  the 
stocks.  In  this  situation,  a  person  of  less 
fortitude  and  ingenuity  would  have  given 
himself  up  for  lost ;  but  Curio,  having  in 
his  youth  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  jail,  devised  a  method  of  escape, 
which,  through  the  favour  of  providence, 
succeeded.  His  feet  being  swoln  by  con- 
finement, he  prevailed  on  his  keeper  to 
allow  him  to  have  his  right  foot  looeed  for 
a  day  or  two.  By  means  of  his  shoe,  to- 
gether with  a  reea  sad  a  quanUty  of  rags, 
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wbich  lay  wHfcfai  bit  reach,  be  fonned  an 
artificial  ler,  which  he  faateoed  to  his 
right  knee,  in  sncb  a  manner  as  that  he 
could   move  it  with   ease.     He  then  re- 
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making  tbdr  escape  were  committed  to 
prison.  Numhen  fled  to  the  pnmnce  of 
Istria;  and  after  concealing  tbemfelTCt 
tliere  for  some  tim^,  a  party  of  them, 
<|Brsted  permission  to  have  hia  other  foot  amounting  to  twenty-three,  purchased  a 
nliered,  upon  which  the  artificial  foot  vessel  to  carry  them  to  a  foreign  conntry. 
wai  introduced  by  him  into  the  stocks,  and  When  they  were  abont  to  set  sail,  an  ara- 
his  le/t  foot  was  set  free.  Being  thus  at  ricious  foreigner,  who  had  obtained  a 
liberty,  he,  during  the  night,  opened  the  knowledge  of  their  design,  preferred  ft 
door  of  his.  apartment,  felt  his  way  claim  before  the  magistrates  of  the  place 
through  the  passages  in  the  dark,  dropt  sgainst  three  of  them  for  a  debt  which  he 
from  a  window,  and  having  scaled  the  alleged  they  owed  him,  and  fsiling  in  hia 
walls  of  his  prison  with  some  difficulty,  object  of  extorting  the  money,  accnsed 
made  hia  escape  into  Italy.  As  he  ex-  them  as  hereUcs  who  fled  from  justice ; 
tracted  the  fictitious  limb  from  the  stocks,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  ar- 
and  took  it  to  pieces,  before  leaving  the  rested,  conveyed  to  Venice,  and  lodged  ia 
prison,  his  pcrsecuton  could  not  account     the    same    prisons  with    their   brethren. 


for  his  escape,  and  cireiilated  the  report 
that  he  had  effected  it  by  magic ;  upon 
which  he  published  an  account  of  the 
whole  aflkir  in  a  dialogue,  interspersed 


Hitherto  the  senate  had  not  visited  the 
Protestants  with  capita]  punishment : 
though  it  would  appear  that,  before  this 
peri(kl,  the  inqnisitora  had,  in  some  in- 


with    humorous  and    satirical   atricturea  stances,  prevailed  on  the  local  magistrates 

upon  some  of  the  popish  errora.    After  of  the  remoter  provinces  to  gratify  them 

remaining  some  months  with  his  family  at  to   that   extent      But  now  the    senate 

Sale,  a  remote  village  in  the  territory  of  yielded  to  those  counsels  which  they  had 


Milan,  he  was  drawn  from  his  retirement 
by  his  former  friends,  and  placed  in  the 
University  of  Pavia.  As  soon  as  this  was 
known,  orden  were  sent  from  Rome  to 
apprehend  him,  but  so  great  was  the  fa- 
vour in  which  he  was  held  by  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  by  the  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  came  from  other 
seminaries  to  attend  lis  lectures,  that  he 
was  protected  for  three  yeare  finom  the  at- 
tempts of  the  inquisitora ;  a  guard,  com- 
posed of  his  Bcholan,  accompanpng  him 
to  and  from  his  house  every  day,  during  a 
great  part  of  that  time.  At  last,  the  pope 
threatening  the  senate  of  that  town  with 
excommunication,  he  was  forced  to  retire 
to  Venice,  from  which  he  removed  to  Fer- 
rara.  The  labours  of  Cnrio  were  blessed 
for  opening  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  cor- 
ruptions and  erron  of  the  Roman  church, 
during  his  journeys  through  Italy,  and  the 
temporary  residence  which  he  made  in  se- 
veral parts  of  it,  especially  in  the  Mila- 
nese."—pp.  101—106. 

Of  the  horrible  measures  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Romish  Church 
to  extinguish  the  light  of  religion 
and  knowledge,  the  following  will 
make  its  own  impression  on  the 
reader's  mind. 


so  long  resisted ;  and  acts  of  cmelty  com- 
menced which  continued  for  years  to  dis- 
grace the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
public. Drowning  was  the  mode  of  death 
to  which  they  doomed  the  Protestants, 
either  because  it  was  less  cruel  and  odious 
than  committing  them  to  the  flames,  or 
because  it  accorded  with  the  costons  of 
Venice.  But  if  the  aulas  daft  of  the 
queen  of  the  Adriatic  were  less  barbarous 
than  those  of  Spain,  the  solitude  and  si- 
lence with  which  they  were  accompanied 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  deepest 
horror.  At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight, 
the  prisoner  was  taken  from  his  cell,  and 
put  into  A  gondola  or  Venetian  boat,  at- 
tended only,  beside  the  sailora,  by  a  single 
priest,  to  act  as  confessor.  He  was  rowed 
out  into  the  sea,  beyond  the  Two  Casties, 
where  another  boat  was  in  waiting.  A 
plank  was  then  lud  across  the  two  gon- 
dolas, upon  which  the  prisoner  having  his 
body  chained,  and  a  heavy  stone  affixed  to 
his  feet,  was  placed ;  and,  on  a  signal 
given,  the  gondolas  retiring  from  one 
another,  he  was  predpitatod  into  the 
deep. 

«  The  fint  person  who  appean  to  have 
suffiered  mart^om  at  Venice,  was  Julio 
Gnirlanda,  a  native  of  the  Trevisaoo^ 
When  set  on  the  plank,  he  chcerfiiUy 
bade  the  captain  farewell,  and  sank  calling 
on  the  Lord  Jesus.  Antonio  Ricetto.  of 
'<  In  spite  of  the  keen  search  msde  for    Vicenza,  was  held  in  sncb  respect,  tnkt. 


them,  many  of  the  Protestants  still  re* 
naained  in  the  city  of  Venice.  In  the  vear 
1560,  they  sent  for  a  minister  to  form 
them  into  a  chureh,  and  had  the  Lord's 
SOpper  administered  to  them  in  a  private 
bouse.  But  soon  after  this,  information 
having  been  given  of  their  meetings  by 
one  of  those  spies  whom  the  Court  of 


subsequently  to  his  conviction,  the  sena^ 
tors  offered  to  restore  him  not  only  to  his 
liberty,  but  also  to  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty, pari  of  which  had  been  sold,  and 
the  rest  promised  away,  prorided  he  would 
conform  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  firm- 
ness of  Ricetto  was  put  to  a  still  sererer 
test :   his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  year    of 


Home  kept  in  its  pay,  all  who  fsikd  in    age^  having  been  sdmitted  Into  the  prison, 
N.  S.  No.  34.  4  B 


6M  Renew  iff  B-fa:— JfiViarftY*  Bmriml  mmi  {Octcdier* 

M  «tM  Itety  »Dd  flvppiicikd  huB  is  tlie  6iMi   the  T«y  fini  fpi— ■tttii   to  tW 

^MMt  neltJDff  stndas,  to  acc^  of  Uie  aanes,  ws  ooted  hinMMih      TUsww 

oftn  DMhdc  DiB,  and  not  leave  kU  diUd  refiucd  by  the  dofr  mod  acoate.  wW»  wbco 

ao  orpban.     The  keeper  of   the  priaoo  be  vaa  at  last  coodeaaoed,  feed  k\m  fraaa 

bafiflg  told  fain  ooe  daj,  viib  the  viev  of  the  paaaahacni  of  the  fin  by  ao  cxpivaa 

Mociof  biai  to  reeaot,  that  one  of  bia  decree.    It  waa  the  wiU  of  God  that  he 

eompanioos  bad  yielded,  be  merely  re-  aboold  bear  hia  tcsti voay  to  the  troth  for 

plied, '  What  ia  that  to  me  ?'    Aad  lo  the  to  loof  a  tiaM ;    aad'that,  like  o  pa 

COodoIay  aod  on  the  plack,  be  rctaloed  aSzed  to  a  maa,  he  sboald,  as  from 

his  firawesi ;  praying  for  those  vbo  izno-  cmineoce,  prnclaia  lo  all  the  world 

iBDtly  pQt  him  to  death,  and  com  mending  itatoratioo  of  CbristiaBi^y  and  the  n 

hia  aool  to  his  SaTioor.    Frances  o  Sega,  Utioa  of  aatiehriat.    At  laat,  thta  piona 

%  natire  of   Rt-rigo,    composed   serrral  and  exa:ll::at  nan,  wbon  neither  tbieat- 

pii009  woikfl  doriog  bis  coofincment,  for  eoings  nor  proniaea  conld  BMsre, 

fhe  comfort  of  hia  fellow-vriaonen,  part  his  doctrine  by  an  -"^^Trtir^ 

of  which  vat  prtacrfcd  after  his  dc-ath.  and  errhangrd  the  filth  an-  ^ 

FnoccKO  Spisala,  a  natire  of  the  Miln-  tortnrcs  of  a  prison  loe  n  watery  gmtn.' 

|icie«  bang  n  priest^  was  mom  screrely  —.pp.  231—236. 

qnestioned  than  bis  brethrm.     He  waa  ,•■,,.  l   * 

thriee  brought  before  the  jodgrs,  and  on         We   woold  gladly  go  oii»  bai 

one  of  tbcK  occariona  the  papal  legate  migt  biiiig  OBff  extracts  to  a  close, 

•od  a  nimber  of  the  cWef  <;||^  »tt^P^  by  siroogly  and  eanesHy  recon- 

In  tbrir  prrscoce,  aad  when  threatened  ^^^-J^  l^^  «.«,lr-   «/«r  nnJor 

iritb  a  fitry  death,  he  proteed  openly  Mending  both  works  now  under 

ihe  Tariooa  artickt  of  the   Pkotertant  renew. 

faith,  md  bore  anapBcit  teatinoay  •gjinrt  

the  nsarpataoDS  of  the  pope,  the  doctnae 

or>ui^uo7,  Md  the  Ujoc^  j^   j^^^  ^^  iUmmeikm  of 

Pimog  a  fit  of  aicknesi,  brongbt  on  by  _  m.  -^       li-      s     «i*l 

ihe  leith  and  rigonr  of  his  confinement,  Je$iu  Vhrut^  acoorttmg  io  IMe 
gome  conce«ions  were  extorted  from  him,  Fomr  Eoa»geliMtM*  From  the  Ger^ 
bat  on  hbi  recovery  be  instaoUy  retracted        ^M  of  John.  Ikmd  MkkmMh 


the  priesthood,  obtained  the  same  watery  ^     ^                  '^ 

rare  •i^  W%^«*^  ^'*L^S2k  MiCHAELig  u  a  critic  of  exqui- 

distiogiusbed  of  those  who  infrered  death  .      i^.^.„^  „„^   o^n*^««fl«   \.i* 

M  V/nicc,  was  the  renerable  Wm  Baldo  ^^  learning  and   acuteneaa,  but 

Lnpetioo.    The  following  acconnt  of  him  not  exactly  to  our  taste.    It  ahoald 

by  his  nephew,  in  a  book  now  become  \^  boine  in  nind  that  he  fell  upon 

TeiT  rare,  deseprw  to  be  prwerred  entire.  ^„      ^  j^y  ^^  „^„g  ^|^  ^^^^  p^^^ 

« Tbe  rererend  Baldns  Lupeunns,  sprung  ..;®„    \^   ^^^^^   ^m*;n;om     fh^ 

Irom  a  noble  and  aacient  famUy,  a  limed  P»*>on8    to  sacred  cntiasm-the 

monk  and  prorindal  of  the  order  to  which  latter  half  of  the  last  century — and 

be  belonged,  after  hsTing  long  preached  that  he  was  formed  upon  aome  of 

Reword  of  Godtob^  tiwrnlg^lan-  ^^  ^^^  ^^„^  models.  The  extent 

SnT^StS^ailikfendeditby  o^  his  erudition  has  been  rarely 
poUtioD  la  leren^  places  of  celebrity  with  surpassed^  but  he  received  hia 
great  appUnse,  wa»  at  Ust  thrown  into  training  and  his  bias  in  an  exe- 
dose  prison  at  Venice,  by  the  »qm«tor  f^^^\^\^  school,  and  the  consequence 
aad  napsl  hsatew  In  this  condition  be  ,  t.  *  r  u  • 
^SSSd,  Ziog  newly  twenty  yeut.  to  ^'  \  rashness  in  many  of  his  con- 
hesr  ao  nadannted  testimooy  to  the  gospel  elusions,  and  a  {general  air  of 
ai  Christ ;  so  that  bis  ^ou  and  doctrine  coldness  and  indifrerence  in  con- 
wen  made  known,  aot  only  to  tii«t  dtjr.  ducting  hU  inquiries,  which  gives 
bnt  almost  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  by  i»  . .  . »  ««^^oJl««^  r.ra««K^iT*:*- 
to  Bnrope  at  large,  by  which.  meaa#  e^-  n»P,  *"»?  appearance  of  symbolizing 
nlleal  tmth  was  mgre  wHely  ^read^  with  the  Socinians.  The  great 
Two  things,  ampRJS  aiany  others,  may  be  and  charaeterbtic  fault  of  aU  his 
meatioaea  ss  marks  of  the  siognlarprori-  critical  writings  is  a  tendency  to 

teS^r^n'ttillS^i^  magnify ooints. which an.ou.tLl, 

minces  of  Germany  often  interceded  for  to  tit/^ecu/ifiet,  into  appalhng  contra- 

bis  llberatiDo,  bat  vitboot  success.    And,  dictions,  or  serioua  impeachneata 

tecondly,  pa  the  other  band,  the  papal  ^f  credibilty.     If  he  meets  with 

a|f,'l:bW^U.•':^l^\^^  f  stubborn^dbcrepaney  be^^^ 

aad  by  repeated  sppUpatlfliis,  to  bavp  hia  two  books  of  Sc»ptur^|  tWQ  Evan- 
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gelists^  or  two  pussges  of  tbfe    that  there  tiiftjr  Htliliiiilny  irrecotf- 


same  Eyanffelist,  he  is  too  ready 

to  fear  the  hostile  use  of  such  aa 

apparent  eontradictioo,   and  too 

prone  to  aeqoiesce  in  a  suspicion 

of  the  inspiration  of  one  or  other 

of  the  parties^  or  of  the  gennine- 

ness  of  one  or  other  of  the  original 

passages.    We  do  not  mean  to 

say  that  they  are  light  or  super* 

ficial     difficulties    which    Wonid 

shake  the  faith  of  such  a  scholar 

as  Michaelis,  bvt  that  where  there 

eibts  a  real  one,  he  is  too  apt  to 

supply    some    sweeping    sort    of    tents  of  rerelsitiott,  we  ^lM>iJld  Iricti 

aoitent  that  gets  rid  of  all  the    been  deprived  altogether  of  soine 


eilable  si^Mfents  which  may  not 
be  false,  becanse  the  means  of  re^ 
eoiieiling  them  may  once  have 
existed,  or  infly  yet  be  discoverlMf. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  ni^ikk- 
berless  objections  to  different  bib- 
lical statements,  which,  in  an  in- 
ferior state  of  knowledge  and 
science,  appeared  ifre]tplicableibitt 
#hieh  have  vani^ed  before  ItltSt 
discoTeries.  It  is  dettomttrabf^, 
that  had  no  cRfflctflties  Kl  aR 
existed  in  referenced  to  Ae  c6n* 


dHiculty  indeed,  bvl  takes  some^ 
thing  else  along  with  ii-*more 
than  in  many  cases  we  are  dis- 
posed to  concede.  Michaelis  was 
efue  of  those  jealous  critics  thai 
did  not  like  to  see  a  single  ob- 
scurity in  the  face  of  rerelatfon. 
Anxious  to  remove  every  cause  of 
ebfection,  every  stone  of  stam- 
bKng  and  rock  of  offencey  he  has 
sometimes  become  guilty  of  at- 
tempting to  make  the  road  smoother 
or  straighfeer  than  it  has  been  left 
by  the  unerring  spirit  of  wisdom. 

It  may  subserve,  rather  than 
impede,  the  interests  of  Christr* 
anity,  to  concede  that  there  are 
■nmy,  and  at  present,  and  to  us, 
i*e3Cplicfl(ble  dimculties  connected 
wi^  the  sacred  volume.  Let  the 
advocate  of  revelation  recollect, 
mueh  more  serious  and  alarming 
inferences  would  be  connected 
vHlh^the  total  abolition  of  dificul* 
ties  in  tevelation,  than  now  result 
from  all  thatcan  be  collected  by  the 
ingenuity  and  llie  learning  both  of 
fnends  sm  enemies.  In  our  xeid 
io  remove  Ihe  difficulties  and  meet 
the  obJQCtioas  of  adversaries,  we 
dug^not  toorerlook  the  important 
distinction  between  what  is  ema^ 
Ualfy  absurd,  and  what  may  osly 
appear  so  to  inadequate  judges 
and  incompetent  faculties.  We 
should  never  omit  to  remind  oppo- 
nents that  every  thing  which  ap- 
pears difficult  of  explanation  is 
not  absolutely  inexplicable ;  and 


very  material  branches  of  the  tn- 
temal  evidence.  The  continued 
discovery  of  such  difficulties,  tmk 
posing  the/n  never  to  reacb  the 
amonnt  of  a  full  and  clear  abstrf* 
dity,  is  one  continued  source  of 
neu7  pra&f,  which  we  could  not 
have  enjoyed,  upon  the  suppositio/to 
of  Ottly  a  few,  and  those  tempors^ 
diffic«lt9es.  It  must  be  showiV  th&t 
the  ettst^nce  of  such  difficuliiM 
at  atl  is  inconsistent  wh!h  the  na«^ 
turn  of  God,  and  iitecotacilabM 
with  the  hti  6f  a  relevatioh  being 
given  from  him,  before  any  tfrgtN 
meat  can  be  drawn  froto  mem  t6 
the  prejudice  6f  that  revelatioi^. 
This,  we  think,  #ill  nevei*  be  al^ 
teiikpted  by  men  of  any  under- 
standing, or  of  any  honesty,  so 
long  as  aiyalogy  soppfiesi  theilk 
with  difficukietf  in  the  ilatural 
world  quite  as  appkllhrg  as  ainy 
thtkt  arerconnectea  with  reVelationl 
Supposing  the  6bscnrities  tod  dif- 
ficulties had  be^n  few  in  number, 
and  slight,  ot*  superficial,  thei 
would  soon  have  been  removedf, 
and  would  not  have  supplied  coif- 
tinued  excitement  to  inends  and 
enemies,  and  their  existence^ 
therefore,  altogether,  would  Itelve 
subserved  no  important  end.  K 
difficulties  haVe  a  use  in  reference 
to  the  internal  evideilce,  they  must 
be  not  only  ''hard  to  be  undeH- 
stood,''  but  '*  very  hard  to  be  nn^- 
derstood,''  as  Mr.,  Beusbn  has 
iTeiharked;  and  io  render  ttiem 
4b2 


itevtew  of  AwA#>-ifi€AMlu'»  Bmial  and        [Octdier, 


efficient^  it  is  oec^ssary  jChat  a 
considerable  portion  of  tbem  should 
remain  for  ezplaoatioii  age  after 
age.  It  is  incalculable  how  much 
thesChristiau  argument  is  indebted 
to  iKis  arrangement  of  providence^ 
which  has  allowed  the  existence 
of  Scripture  difficulties.  The  faith 
of  believers  is  greatly  confirmed 
and  renewed  by  their  elucidation  ; 
and  every  age,  as  it  stands  in  need 


it  byconcealingt  in 'the  transla* 
tion,  the  real  import  of  the  term 
iLyOvwdr^,  and  have  employed  a 
word  of  ambiguous  meaning.  The 
discovery  of  an  ancient  medal,  with 
this  very  same  title  assigned  to 
the  governor  of  this,  province^  and 
of  about  the  same  age,  has  for  ever 
removed  the  objection,  and  solved 
the  difficulty,  but  not  without 
ffreatly  confirming    the    faith  of 


of  excitement,  and  of  that  kind  of    learned  men  in  the  historical  ac- 
jCzcitement  which  shall  perpetuate    curacy  of  the  book  of  the  Acts, 


the. faith  of  men  of  learning  and 
talent,  must  therefore  either  supply 
iiew  difficulties  by  fresh  discove- 
ries, or  employ  themselves  in  en- 
deavouring to  reduce  the  original 
stock  that  may  yet  remain  un- 
solved, and  some  of  which,  it  is 
probable,  will  continue  to  exer- 


**  When  the  learning  or  ingenuity 
of  some  laborious  antiquary  or 
divine  has  met  with  an  inscription 
on  a  marble  or  a  coin,  which  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked  or  un- 
known, and  by  applying  it  to  some 
difficulty  under  which  we  were 
labouring,  gives  a  clear  and  happy 


else  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of    solution  of  the  whole,  a  new  and 
biblical  critics  to  the  last  age  of    unwonted  vigour  is  immediately 


the  world.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  every  real  difficulty, 
wheQ  once  removed  before  in- 
creasing light  and  science,  be- 
comes a  iMh  argument ;  and  the 
mind,  that  makes,  and  the  many 
minds  that  mceive,  the  discovery, 
all  feel  an  excitement  and  con- 
firmation of  faith  proportionable 
to  the  obstinacy  or  the  bearings 
of  the  difficulty  removed. 

We  have  made  these  observa- 


communicated  to  our  faith.  For 
an  apparent  objection  to  the  ere* 
dibility  of  Uie  Bible  has  thus  been 
turned  into  a  real  evidence  of  its 
truth,  and  the  consequence  which 
naturally  follows,  is  that  of  giving 
an  additional  degree  of  confidence 
to  our  reliance  upon  a  religion 
whose  very  weakness  has  been 
proved  to  be  strength." — Beman. 

But  we  have   alluded  to  the 
proneness  of  Michaelis  to  attach 


tions   under    the  impression  that    too  much  weight  to  such  difficulties 
Michaelis,  with  all  his  learning,    as  appeared  to  him  hard  of  solu- 


appears  to  have  been  unconscious, 
or,  at  least,  not  sufficiently  sen- 
sible, of  the  advantages  which 
revelation  derives  from  Uie  obscu- 
rities contained  within  its  own 
pages.  A  single  instance  of  such 
advantage  arising  from  the  diffi- 
culties, we  shall  state,  for  the  sake 
of  illustrating  the  remarks  we  have 


tion,  and  to  his  extreme  sensi* 
bility  to  the  bearing  of  such  diffi- 
culties. This,  as  we  have  said, 
we  think  was  the  characteristic 
defect  of  his  mind,  and  it  is  the 
great  defect  pervading  his  writings. 
It  is  singularly  prominent  in  this 
volume.  We  could  select  several 
instances,  but  shall  content  our- 


offered.  Acts  xiii.  7.    The  title  of  selves  with  one  which  admits  of 

Proconsul  is  given  to  the  governor  being  briefly  stated, 

of*  Cyprus.      Jnfidels  have  very  On  Mark  xvLia,  "They  shall 

properly  objected,  that  he  should  take   up  serpents,"  he   observes, 

have  been  stlled  the  Pnetor  of  the  p.  267. 

Srovince.      So  seriously  did  the  ... 
ifficuity  wei.h,  both  with  our ,  :u^^:',?j^:^*:^  ^^xT^ 

translators  and   with.Beza,    that  although  I  do  not  consider  this  iddition  to 

they  have  endeavoured  to  evade  be  genuine.    The  only  instancy  of  such  s 
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mimic,  retarded  iD tho NewTetuii««u,  hiferiority.      Certainly,    by  asso- 

Is  Actszzvm.  3-6      It  hu  beeu  asserted  ^jai.:-^^  A.^   -j^^       •»i:    *i  ^    "f"^ 

by  some  critics,  tbst  the  words  in  the  ^'**J?«  *?®  '^«a  ,w>'h    the    tricks 

common  test,  and  which  sre  in  all  mana-  O'  -DgyptiaD  and  Indian  jugglers, 

scripts  and  translatioos,  are  not  genuine;  he  has  cast  an  air  of  inferiority 

and  that  they  should  be,  'and  they  shall  about  it;   but  when   it  is  Tiewed 

banish  all  aerpenU ;'   although  it  is  not  ;„  ««„««.•«  „uu  4.1.     ^'      »««wcti 

pretended  Panlbanishcd  all  Krpents  from  '"  connexion  with  the  terse  from 

Malta.    Bnt  such  criticism  cannot  affect  ^"Ke,     it    will    surely   not   seem 

the  authenticity  of  the  received  book*  destitute  either  of  meaning  or  of 

1  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  thst  these  dignity. 

words  do  not  exactly  please  me ;  although  R../«u 1.  i.  -1    • 

my  objection  to  them  is  of  another  kind,         ^"*  though  we  have  said  thus 

and  resu  upon  this,— that  from  want  of  n*"ch  by  way  of  confirming  the 

perspicuity,  they  hsTe  not  sufficient  dig-  moderated    opinion    we   entertain 

nity,  and,  at  ibe  first  sight,  strike  tbe  of  Michaelis's  judgment  and  feel- 

reader   as  something  infennr.     To  have  z„„    „^ •'.    ®.,,.  '        v 

serpents  in  you  hands,  namely,  such  ss  are  *"^'  ^®    *'^?   J®*  ^'"'"g  .^o    sub- 

accustomed  to  it,  or  rather,  whose  four  8C"be  to    the    general  tribute   of 

poisonous  teeth  are  taken  out ;  or  to  hold  applause,  which    his    critical   la- 

them  by  the  tail,  when  they  cannot  turn  hours  have  received.     Perhaps  no 

round  their  head  to  seize  the  hand,  is  one  man     ^r    l:  '^   h 

of   the  common  mountebank    tricks    of  ™*°    .®'  .  ""'*    ,f  &«    ^^    equally 

impostors  in  Asia  and  Egypt:  it  is  scarcely  ▼ersed     in     all     Jewish     affairs, 

credible,  that  the  apostles  would  imitate  From  his  extensive  knowledge  of 

this  d^iaded  Pjfce  of  art,  to  take.np  ser-  their  history,  literature,  and  man- 

pents  in  their  hands  that  really  bad  their  «««-,     u^   ul«  *u  l    i-    • 

i^nomous  teeth  entire.     What  happened  "®'*'   ^^  has  thrown   much    light 

to  Paul,  upon  whose  hand  a  serpent  dash<id  ''P^^^  many  obscurities  of  both  the 

from  the  fire,  and  coiled  round  him,  is  Old  and  New  Testament.      The 

totally  distinct  I  it  happened  only  once,  volume  now  before  us,  is  a  sort 

and  was  not  so  much  taking  up  si'rpeuts,  ^f  •...»»:»«   ^.:«:»:>^  ^l 

asremaininguninjuiedbytbem.    I  Tonld  ""^  'un«»ng   criticism    on    the  ac- 

not,  however,  upon  this  account,  espung«  counts  contained  m  all  the  £van- 

woidswhich  sre  so  common  in  manuscripts  gelists  of  the  Burial  and    Resur- 

and  old  translations :  but  rather  let  my  rection  of  Christ.     The  difficulties 

Je'^i!?  rcScT"  *^ ''^^^'^  «^  ^»^" 'I^  which  altend  the   narrative  have 

never  been  entirely  overcome. 
Thus  the  learned  author  would  But  then  they  are  not  difficulties 
derive  from  this  passage,  destitute  of  so  formidable  a  nature  as  to 
as  he  deems  it  of  perspicuity  and  make  faith  faulter.  In  the  nar- 
dignity,  and  for  these  very  reasons,  ration  of  complicated  events,  by 
an  impeachment  of  the  conclud-  different  persons,  at  considerable 
ing  verses  of  Mark's  Gospel.  But  intervals  of  time,  each  under  dif- 
in  so  doing,  he  has  taken  very  ferent  circumstances,  and  of  a 
unjustifiable  ground ;  and  it  is  widely  different  intellectual  cha- 
not  a  little  singular,  that  a  critic  racter,  not  only  are  differences  to 
of  his  acuteness  should  have  over-  be  expected,  but  minor  variations 
looked  the  fact,  that  these  words  of  detail,  with  general  agreement 
coincide  most  remarkably  with  as  to  the  main  facts,  are  more 
the  Saviour's  address  to  the  satisfactory  proofs  of  an  inde|)en> 
seventy  disciples,  Luke  x.  19.  dent  and  honest  testimony  on  the 
"  Behold  I  give  unto  you  power  part  of  each,  than  an  entire  and 
to  tread  on  serpents  and  scor-  exact  agreement  in  all  the  non- 
pions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  essentials  of  the  narration.  As 
the  enemy ;  and  nothing  shall  by  it  regards  the  general  amount  of 
any  means  hurt  you."  It  was  Michaelis's  labour  upon  this  im- 
unworthy  so  distinguished  a  philo-  portant  subject,  we  cannot  speak 
logist  and  divine,  to  charge  this  in  exalted  terms.  In  minute  mat- 
verse  in  Mark  with  the  want  of  ters  of  verbal  criticism,  there  are 
perspicuity  and  dignity,  or  to  some  admirable  and  valuable 
insinuate  that  it  had    an    air^  of  scraps  to  be    gleaned   from  the 
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▼olumey  one  of  irhich  we  shall 
pre»eiitly  cite,  althoagh  the  0uIk» 
stance  of  the  crilicisiB  has  been 
lon^  before  the  public.  He  who 
should  expect  to  find  .  in  this 
Yolume  the  rast  learning  and 
skill  of  Michaelis,  employed  to 
throw  the  evangelic  narratives 
into  a  consistent  harmony,  will 
be  disappointed.  The  learned 
author  himself  seems  to  despair 
of  ever  removing  the  obscurities, 
andf  without  ceremony,  bints  at 
the  necessity  of  relinquishing  oar 
faith  in  the  imtpiratUm  of  at 
least  two  out  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists. But  we  cannot  enter  info 
a  full  description  of  the  contents* 
There  are  many  valuable  remarks 
mixed  up  with  others  of  a  very 

auestionable  tendency,  and  some 
irectly  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  revealed  religion.  We  shall, 
however,  now  give  the  extract  to 
which  we  have  referred,  as  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  use* 
ful  critic^ms  the  work  contains. 

<<  *  T^ack  dl  nctiMML']  In  other  words, 
mahs  all  Datioos  my  discipies.  The  bbbmi 
of  '  disciple,'  was  at  the  time  a  common 
appelTation  in  Palestine,  adopted  by  two 
MHgioiifl,  fat  their  ground-work  essentially 
dia^nct     Chllsilaoa  are    ternwd  in  the 


erer,  is  tn  stHet  cosfbnmly  wiA  the 
actual  coiidvct  of  the  apostles,  aud  was, 
al  the  same  time,  very  reasonahle.  If 
men  were  ready,  in  coaseqaence  of  the 
preaching,  aad  of  the  miraeles,  petftwned 
by  the  apostles,  to  adopt  the  leligioo  of 
Christ,  they  did  not  undergo  a  k»ttg  exa- 
mination, or  make  preparatioBs  for  bap- 
tism, but  weiv  twptised  without  delay, 
some  on  the  same  day,  sofse  in  the  night, 
and  some  at  the  veiy  hoar.  Acta  ti.  37 « 
38,  41 ;  three  thousmd  at  Ptetceoa^ 
ehap.  zvi.  14,  15$  Lydia  on  tlie  fint 
day,  and  before  Paul  entered  the  hoose} 
and  chap.  xri.  30—^,  the  gn^ler  at 
PhilippI  in  the  night ;  and  the  kwtnw- 
tions  in  the  new  reK|^n  were  sahee- 
qnently  giren  to  theconvnti.  He,  whoae 
mind  was  convinced  by  the  mwacles 
which  accompanied  the  apostolic  preach- 
ing,  believed  in  Jesus  by  baptism,  namely, 
that  lie  waa  tlie  MeasiaAi— -the  great 
teacher— Judge  both  of  the  living  and 
of  the  dead,  and  bonnd  himself  to  rerdve 
the  commands  which  might  snhneqneBlly 
be  enjoined  him.  Insttuctiona,  therefete, 
very  reasonably  followed  baptiam.  With 
w,  indeed,  tbia  cannot  be  the  ease,  for 
we  have  no  workers  of  miracles,  aod  in 
our  days,  we  can  only  Convince  hy  in- 
atructionnnd  by  study;  although,  hi  ny 
opinion,  where  the  l>aptitm  la  of  aa 
adult,  this  instruction  is  aometlmca 
tended  too  long.  What  the  srpostlei 
have  thought  of  infant  baptiam, 
tfiey  received  lehis  eottnnand  from  Jesus, 
will  beohvloafl  to  oneiHio  is  «>l  unse- 
qiuioted  with  the  customs  of  the  Jcwa* 
The  Jews,  even  during  the  time  of  Christ, 
hsptised  proselytes ;  namely.  Pagans  who 
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who  are  of  the  way,'  *  brethren,'  and 
<' diaeiptes.'  Those  who  held  John  the 
BliptiaC  to  be  rtie  great  prophet,  in  op- 
psaitlQO  to  Jesua,  were  called  *  Men- 
dsena,'  or  nsois  prapeily  *  Mendal  Jocha- 
Dcn,'  the  disciples  of  John :  Christ  there- 
fore ordains  that  they  should  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  men,  by  baptising  them,  and 
teaching  them  his  entire  doctrine.  I  will 
first  endeavour  to  esplun  thia  with  re- 
ference to  our  common  translation,  both 
in  German  and  English,  a  translation 
which  has  produced  such  practical  diffe- 
rsaoe  of  opinion  in  the  Christian  church. 


and  to  the  religioo  of  Moaea,  and  who 

conaidered  themselvra,  by  the  rites  of 
baptism,  and  not,  in  point  of  fact,  by 
circumcision,  the  childfeii  of  Abiaham. 
i  have  ezplahied  thia  more  Mly  in  aiy 
other  worka.  The  Jewiah  baptism  of 
proselytes  extended  to  children^  to  the 
little  children  of  the  Pagans  who  em- 
bnced  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  When 
Jesus,  iheinefore,  says  to  those  who  were 
already  accustomed  to  the  baptiam  of 
Pagan  children,  <  make  all  nations  my 
disciples,  by  baptism  and  b^  teaching,' 
placing  baptism  before  teaching,  it 


and  thus  satiafy,  I  hope,  the  minds  of    impossible  but    that   they  ahould    tidnk 


those  who  have  applied  to  me  for  my 
opinion  upon  the  subject  Jesus  laya 
down*  two  rolea  of  action,  by  which  men 
WCR  to  haeome  his  di8ci]Aes;  1.  &y 
buptsHB*  2.  By  teaching  tiiem  to  con- 
form to  eiery  thing  which  he  had  taught 
them.  As  the  rule  here  certainly  doea 
not  apply  to  little  children,  bat  to  those 
to  whom  the  apostles  were  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  we  may,  perh^pa,  be  sur- 
prised at  the  arrangement,  which  places 
baptism  bcfors  instruction.     Tliu,.  bow- 


that  the  chiklren  of  the  heathen  who  em- 
braced Cbristiaiu^  were  to  be  baptised. 
In  fact,  if  Jesus  liad  not  wished  to  ex- 
press tills,  he  would,  as  expresslr,  have 
condemned  the  customary  hapnsm  ol 
infants  amongst  the  Jews,  as  s»  abve, 
but  by  not  doing  so,  Jews  could  only 
understand  him,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  those  existing  customs  ifrith  which  they 
were  alrmdy  connected.  1%I»  is*  now  the 
passage  in  the  trsoslMWi,  both  itt^tha 
autharited.  fingliah'  BOilo  sUd  ia  tathar*» 
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YcfiloQ  in  G«nMMi,  vUieb   hn  led  to 
inch  pcacUcai  pesulu,  which  po  one  noro 
tluin  Luther  would  hAve  eiidtiarotired  to 
prevent,  and  which  be  would  have  coq* 
mdf red  as  a  oefdlese  torment  of  the  miod, 
and  productive  ooly  of  BcUisrn   and  eo- 
tbusiasm.      He  traoaUted   Into  German, 
(and  the  same  holds  good  in  the  finglisU 
Version,)  with  some  degree  of  looseness, 
justifiable    vpon    general    principles,    al 
times,    but    hese,    unfortunately,   erro 
neoos :  <  Go  ye,  thepeXora,  aud  teach  ail 
nations,  baptizing  thtw  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Uoly   Ghost,  teaching  th«m  to  observe 
all  things,  whatsoever  I  have  oomouuMlcd 
you/  "—pp.  309—313. 

The   wbole   of   this    criticisniy 
which  extends  sereral  pages  fur- 
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ther,  opon  tli«  error  is  di«  tranck- 
lation  of  fiaOvirevetv,  is  adniffftblei 
and  useful;  bat  is,  perhaps,  the 
he^t  article  in  the  book.  We 
oannot  speak  well  of  the  traoala- 
tiou,  although  the  aaoaynoua 
translator  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  well  of  himself.  Howei^et 
skilful  this  unknown  person  may 
be  in  **  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oer* 
man ;"  his  English  bears  nume- 
rous marks  of  incompetency  or 
carekwness.  The  work  is,  how** 
ever,  deserving  a  place  in  the 
library  of  the  biblical  student. 
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ENLAROn  IVDKX  TO  CaLM ET.     4tO. 

London:  HoUkwortk,  Price 5s — Tliose 
wh»  possess  Calniet's  Di€tk>nary  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  late  Mr.  C.  Taylor's 
valuable  addition  of  Fragments,  in  5 
vols.  4to.  will,  we  are  sure,  be  ghid  to 
beane  this  General  Index  to  the  Dic-^ 
tsonary  and  Fragments,  which  is  ar* 
ranged  under  one  Alphabet,  instead  of 
having,  as  before,  to  refer  to  the  nume- 
rous Indices,  which  the  work  contained. 
This  Index,  with  the  additional  re- 
flerences  in  it,  is,  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed, done  by  an  author,  whose 
name,  if  given,  would  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  as  to  its  correctness.  It 
comprises  a  scientific  analysis  of  con- 
tents, an  alphabetical  list  of  subjects, 
and  a  metiiodical  arrangement  of  texts, 
illustrated  and  explained. 

Oriental  Observations  and  oc- 
casional CaiTicxsM,  illtutrnting  sevs- 
nU  Hundred  Passages  of  Scripture,  By 
John  CaUoway^  late  Missionary  in  Ceylon, 
\Stmo,  JMoe  3s. 

Tex  Character  of  David  :  a  Series 
of.  Essays  addessed  to  Youth,  By  John 
Newstead,  IBmo.    Prife  Is,. 

Tux  Testimoiiy  of  Exprribmcb  to 
TBx  Utility  and  Necessity  op  Sab- 
bats  SoBOOLS,  delioered  at  St.  Andrew's 
CAimcA,  Edinbwvkf  an  the  2Sth  o/Mw, 
18ft&.  4o«  4«.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Brtmm, 
P.  i>.  Limdan  i  Niskei.-^Tbe  oppo- 
•ilioii.of  these  who  aphold  the  exisliny 
Qsiefrof  ihiiigs,  no  BMtter  viiiaty  when, 
or  whtm^haa been  Jo  gtonaUy  mani* 


fested  towards  all  plans  for  improving 
the  condition,  and  promoting  the  wel- 
fare, temporal  ana  spiritual,  of  the 
human  race,  that  some  persons  have 
been  inclined  to  regard  the  strength  of 
opposition  exerted,  as  a  h\r  test  of  the 
probable  utiltyy  if  not  even  of  the  lucfresr 
of  tho  project.  There  is,  however,  so 
much  of  the  ^  new  school"  of  tnno- 
f  ation  about  us,  as  to  induce  the  per- 
suasion that  the  benefit  oertainly  out- 
weighs the  alleged  evils ;  besides,  the 
work  is  BOW  so  hr  advanced  that  it  can- 
not be  impeded.  The  education  of 
the  lower  orders  must  go  on.  The  chief 
point  of  option  is  eitHier  to  leave  it  to 
Itself,  or  to  give  it  a  useful  and  religious 
direction.  Dr.  Brawn  seems  very  much 
of  our  opinion,  as  fiir  as  he  has  collected 
and  condensed  in  this  pamphlet,  from 
various  sources,  chiefly  official,  a  large 
body  of  evidence  on  this  important  topic, 
and  has,  besides,  furnished  an  over- 
whelming testimony  to  the  value  of 
Sabbath  School  instruction.  We  have 
no  room  for  extracts,  but  we  must  ofw* 
diallv  recommend  this  woik  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  all  persons  connected  with  tha 
management,  or  concerned  in  the  do* 
fence  of  Sabbath  Schools. 

A  Gutdb  to  Acquaintance  witb 
God,  by  the  Rev,  James  Sherman,  Second 
JSdition,  pp,  180.  Nisltet,  Price  2s.  6d. 
—The  disclosures  of  the  last  day  can 
alone  reveal  the  amount  of  uselessness 
which  has  resulted  to  the  souls  of  men 
from  the  publication  of  the  small,  plain, 
and  practical  religious  treatises  which 
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were  sent  from  the  press  during  the  i7tl^    page  is  left  bkink  for  more  extended  re- 
century.    They  were  in  most  cases,  no  ' 
doubty  sermons  which  were  amplified 


by  their  yenerable  authors  to  treatises, 
and  we  are  slad  that  Mr.  S.  has,  in  the 
▼aluable  little  volume  before  us,  followed 
this  plan,  for  in  this  printing  age,  ser- 
mons are  considered  as  ephemeral,  and 
possess  but  a  transient  influence;  their 
octavo  size  is  against  their  permanence. 
This  evangelical  and  affectionate 
*'  guide,''  has  reached  a  second  edition 
before  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
commend  the  first,  which  we  cheernilly 


marks.  There  is  a  page  for  every  week 
in  the  year,  and  consequently  the  vo- 
lume contains  Jifty-hvo  texts  upon  each 
of  the  above  duties. 

This  is  not  a  novel  plan ;  more  than  a 
century  ago  the  eminently  learned  and 
devotional  Rev.  Benjamin  Bennet  re- 
commended, in  his  second  part  of  the 
Christian  Oratory,  something  of  this 
sort,  and  we  think,  with  him,  that  it  may 
be  found  very  nsefiil.  But  we  must 
suggest  one  caution,  '*Xhe  command- 
ments  of    the    Lord    are   exceeding 


do,  and  though  the  protracted  indispo-  broad/'  Let  not  those  who  employ 
sition  which  afforded  its  esteemed  antnor  this,  confide  their  self  examination,  even 
leisure  to  compose  it  was  much  to  be    to  Uie  copious  selection  of  texts  it  sup- 


regretted,  as  it  detained  him  for  so  long 
a  period  from  the  pulpit,  yet  we  doubt 
not  but  he  will  find,  oy  the  usefulness 
of  this  silent  preacher,  that  he  was  not 
excluded  from  his  beloved  employment 
in  vain.  If  any  thing  need  be  said  to 
promote  its  circulation,  we  may  state 
that  the  venerable  Religious  Book  So- 
ciety have  recently  inserted  it  amongst 
heir  publications. 

A  DfiFEKCB  Of     THE    MISSIONS     IN 

THE  South  Sea  and  Sakowich  Is- 
lands, agaimt  the  Miirqfresentatiaru 
contained  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Quar'- 
terly  Review,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor 


plies  ;  but  in  their  devotional  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  let  them  employ  those 
texts,  devotions,  and  precepts,  which 
continually  occur,  fiiitbfully  to  their  own 
consciences,  and  never  depend  upon  the 
selection  of  another  for  that  which  they 
aire  bound  to  search  out  for  themselves. 

Remarks  ev  the  followihg  Texts 
OF  Scripture:  vtx.  Matthew  xii.  31, 
32;  Luke  xxii.  19.  with  1  Comthiau 
xi.  25, ;  Romanii.  10—23,  25.;  Rohmiis 
viii.  19—23;  i  Con'nMiaiif  iii.  12— 15.; 
Hebrews  vi.  4—6  ;  Hebrews  x.  26. ; 
1  John  V.  16.  A  Jamei  Af'Gaim, 
Paisley,  Second  Edition,  GM^goip: 
Gallie,  1827.    Price  Ninepence. 


of  that  Journal.  By  William  Orme.-^Vie 

beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  our         * -..««»-    -km  .-^«     , 

^^A^^  *^  *\>;^  \^ti^  »«.*t;/«..itt*i«, />»  »^  Affection's    Memorial,    or    th 

.    readers  to  Uiis  letter,  particularly  on  ac  ^          Embalmed.    A  Brief  Memoir 

count   of  the   documents  it   contains.  ."  t    -        n^     \jti^^       ^^ 

Those  furnished  from  America  exhibit  t  "'^"^^^^  ^W,  3WV«< 


and  establUb   the  ChrUtian  characte;    J?'^' 5„  1*^7  .  J  kT^W  ^ 

Creator  m  the  days  of  her  youth, ' — one 

whose  example  we  can  confidently  re- 
commend to  our  young  readers. 

Brief  Memoir,  relative  to  the  Ope- 
rations  of  the  Serampore  Missionaries^ 
Bengal,  with  an  Appendix,  including  re* 
cent  Intelligence  from  India, 

A  Summary  View  of  Christiav 


and  efforts  of  our  transatlantic  brethren 
^n  the  most  satis&ctory  manner. 

The  Crucible;  or  Chrutian  Self- 
Examiner,  8vo.  pp.  112.  Nisbet, — 
Under  this  quaint  title,  a  convenient  and 
very  neat  book  is  supplied,  to  assist  in 
that  too  much  neglected  closet  duty  self- 
examination.     The  left  hand  page  is 


filled  by  three  columns ;  the  first,  enti-    Principles,  comprising  the  Doctrines 
tied  directions,  contains  different  texts  of    peculiar  to  Ckristwmty,  as  a  System  of 


Scripture,  which  enjoin  the  following 
duties,  which  are  indicated  in  the  second 
column.  Religion,  Faith,  Charity,  Filial, 
Conjugal,  Parental,  Humility,  Patience, 
Resignation,Temper,  Forgiveness,  Judg- 


Revealed  JhUh.  By  Thomas  Find, 
Bishop's  Stortford.  London,  HoldsworiL 
1827.  6s.  6<i.— This  plain  and  naeAd 
Summary  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
oor  holy  religion,  is  published  under 


ment,  Circumspection,  Diligence,  Motive  circumstances  which  reflect  great  credit 

and  Spiritual  Mindedness.     The  third  on  its  respected  author.    Tw^ve  yean 

division  furnishes  space  for  each  day  ago,Mr.  Finch  preached  a  sermon,  which, 

of  the  week,  in  which  a  private  mark  he  observes,  **  was  a  hasty  composi- 

may  be  inserted  according  to  the  deci-  tion,  written  at  a  time  when  his  views  on 

sions  of  conscience.    The  right  band  sev^und  points  of  great  impoiti^nce  wem 
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extreoMly  fBgue  and  unsettled;^  tub-    with   aooeptAooe,  In-  tte    Bafpiim  and 
aeoucnt  inquiry  led  him  to  disappwe    ^SIlifSfZKt  ifM^ 

«ared  for  *?  P^^ ,  %  *^"«»J/ ^^  ^^^^^^^wh^t^i^AV^ 
,  containing  what  he  then  con-  ^^^^^^f  Henleyon-Thamee  and  ita 
to  be  more  consistent  views  or    i^^^ute  Rn«iMt»      A/n»Kn«fttion  of 


pared    for    the  press 
courses 
oetved 

dirine  truth.  Having,  however,  had  to 
lament  his  precipitancy,  in  the  former 
case,  he  judiciously  deferred  any  farther 
appearance  in  print,  until  time  and 
experience  had  enabled  him  to  weigh 
his  sentiments  maturely  and  deliberately. 
This  be  has  done,  and  the  work  before 
va  is  the  result  It  will  prove  a  valuable 
manual   to    that  numerous  class  who 


immediate  Environs.'  A 'Delineation  of 
tiie  characterislic  Featmnes  of  (his  beauti- 
fnl  Scenery  (the  Admiration  of  the  Na^va 
and  the  Stranger),  has,  we  believe,  never 
before  been  attempted.-*Chri8tian  Friend* 
ship  on  Earth  perpetuated  la  Heaven; 
being  an  attempt  to  establish,  on  the 
principles  of  Reason  and  Revelation,  and 
to  consider  under  its  various  Consolatory 
and  Practical  Aspects,   the  Doctrine  of 


want^ther  means  to  P-ha«.   or  leU    ^ri^Smr^gjWM^lSnX^^^^ 
sure  to  peruse  larger  works ;  the  s^e     |2„o.  Price  5s,  or  to  Subscribers!  4s.-. 
IS  good,  and  the  subjects  well  arranged. 
We  could  have  wished,  however,  that 
the  texts  referred  to  had  been  embodied 
in  the  work,  instead  of  the  plan  adopted 


Dr.  John  Owen's  Essays  on  the  Day  of 
Sacred  Rest,  in  which  the  Origin,  Na* 
tnre.  and  Obligations  of  the  Sabbath  are 
inquired  into,  and  the  various  Opinions^ 
of  throwing  them  together  at  the  end  of  which  have  arisen  against  the  Obligation 
•ach  chapter.^A  few  texts,  aptly  quoted,    of  Christians  to  obcierve  it,  are  met  and 


are  mucn  mSe  likely  to 'excite  the 
reader's  attentton,  than  mere  references 
to  fifty,  which  is  the  number  referred  to 
at  the  dose  of  tlie  third  chapter. 


WOaKS  PaBPARmO  for  rVBLlCATlON. 

Historical  Tablets  and  Medalions,  illus- 
trative of  an  improved  System  of  Artificial 
Memory,  for  the  more  easy  remembrance 
of  remaricable  Events  ana  Dates ;  exhi- 
biting, in  a  Series  of  neatiy-tinted  En- 
gravings, riocHiding  more  than  one  hun- 
dred incdalUc  Portraits)  a  connected  out« 

line  of  Historical  and  Biographical  Cbrono-  the  Work  in  Six  Parts,  containing  about 
logy,  the  complete  Succession  of  all  the  Twenty-fire  pMdms  each.  The  First  Part 
Koman  Emperors,  and  of  the  Sovereigns     will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  1st  of 


refoted.  The  whole  revised  and  pruned 
of  its  lepetitiensy  (but  not  otherwise 
abridged,)  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Brooks, 
Vicar  of  Clarebonmgh,  Notts,  and  Chap« 
lain  to  Viseoant  Oalway.— The  Rev.  John 
Morisbn,  pf  Chelsea,  is  prepsriog  for 
publication,  in  two  large  volumes,  octavo^ 
"  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
Explaaatorv,  Critical,  and  Devotional  i 
Intended  chiefly  to  aid  Private  Christians 
in  the  enlightened  perasal  of  Composi- 
tions, in  which  the  National  History  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  Personal  Experience  of 
Darid,  are  often  blended  with  the  Spirit 
of  Prophecy."    It  is  intended  to  publish 


of  England  and  France,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent Time.  Together  with  an  appropriate 
Introdnctioo,  Appendix,  and  Vocabulary. 
Designed  and  arranged  by  John  Henry 
Todd.  The  Tablets  may  also  be  had, 
neatiy  executed  on  Card-board,  and  fitted 
op  in  a  handsome  box — so  that  a  number 


December,  and  the  remaining  Parts  will 
appear  on  the  1st  day  of  every  second 
month  snbsequentiy.  The  volumes,  when 
complete,  will  contain  more  tlian  a  thou- 
sand pages  of  letter-press,  and  will  be  sold 
at  ,£1.48;  as  a  whole,  or  at  Four  Shillings 
in  Parts. — Religion  in   India,   a    Voice 


of  Students  might,  with  equal  convenience  directed  to  Christian  Churches  for  Mil* 
and  economy,  be  using  them  at  the  same  lions  in  the  Esst.  Edited  by  the  Revds* 
time.  Pricei^.  3s.— We  understand  that  S.  L— ,  and  J.  W.  M— «  Price  98.— 
the  Rev.  John  Whitridge  is  preparing  for  The  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  Mysore 
immediate  pnbHcatioo,  in  a  very  neat  Mission  College. — ^The  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman 
18mo*  Price  Two  Shillings,  for  the  year  has  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
1828,  A  Scripture  Diary ;  or.  Christian  lieation,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  a  Second  Coarse 
Almanack :  comprising,  a  Chronological  of  Sermons  for  the  Year,  containing  two 
Arrangement  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  in  for  each  Sunday,  and  one  for  each  Holy 
Daily  Portions,  fir  reoHinr  the  wiutU  Bibie  day  i  abridged  from  the  moat  eminent 
wiiMnlAelTear;  together  witii  the  Festivab  divines  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
of  the  Jews,  and  some  Eventa  of  Sacred  adapted  to  the  service  of  the  day* — Shortiy 
History,  Selections  of  Ecclesiastical  Li*  will  be  published  in  one  vol.  12mo.  The 
terature,  Notices  of  Biblical  Publications,  Old  Irish  Knight,  an  Historical  Tale,  by 
ftc.  dtc.  &c.  The  outiines  of  this  inte-  the  Author  of  a  Whisper  to  a  Newly- 
testing  Work  have  aiteady  been  published,  Married  Pdr,  fiw.  Ac 


N.  S.  No.  8^. 
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503  Miicdlaneous  Intelligenoe,  [October, 

MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 


»...^.A«M   •••.««.«    iM  *..•  •*<....  ^«  'JcW  for  cofiTicted  sinnen.    Mr.  Finney 

RELIGIOUS   "^X^"      „   ?  came  here  that   crcning,  and  f«in»n2 

NEW  YORK,  u.  ■.  ^^^^  ^^j^^^  and  was  a  dittingQished  m- 

<*  Rome.— The  followiag  account  of  the  stniment  in  promotiog  the  reriTal.    The 

revival  of  religion  in  Rome,  ia  from  the  meeting  of  inqniiy  was  at  a  private  bonse. 

Rev.  Moses  Gillet,  pastor  of  the  Presby-  and  a  prayer- meeting  at  a  school-boose 

terian  church,  dated  October  30th  : —  at  the  same  time.    The  room  was  filled 

*<  Gospel  ordinances  have  been  statedly  with  inquiring  sinners.  After  prayer,  per- 
administered  here  almost  twenty  years,  sonal  conversation,  and  a  short  addrcM, 
Several  seasons  of  revival  have  been  en>  we  dismissed  them.  Instead  of  retiring, 
joyed,  and  the  chorch  increased  from  they  partly  fell  upon  each  other,  and  gave 
fourteen  members  to  two  hundred  and  vent  to  their  feelings  in  sobs  and  groans, 
twelve.  Tbe  fruits  of  these  revivals  have  It  was  with  difficulty  we  prevailed  upon 
been  manifest  in  the  Christian  deport-  them  to  retire.  From  this  time  the  ex- 
ment  of  the  subjects.  For  a  considerable  citement  became  general  in  the  village, 
time,  however,  previous  to  the  late  out-  Meetings  were  held  for  about  five  weeks 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  had  been  in  tbe  church  every  evening,  and  most  of 
in  a  cold,  formal  state.  Meetings  were  the  time  the  house  was  crowded.  Some- 
well  attended,  and  discipline  administered,  times  there  was  preaching,  and  some* 
Still  we  ought  to  confess  with  shame,  times  only  prayers  with  slllirt  addresses, 
that  there  was  much  formality  in  our  MeeUngs  of  inquiry  were  now  held  in  the 
worship,  and  many  faithless  prajrers  were  day  time,  and  in  some  instances  three 
offered  up  to  Him  who  requires  us  to  be-  hundred  and  upwards  have  attended.  Great 
lieve  irith  the  heart.  stillness  and  solemnity  prevailed  till  the 
'*  In  October,  1825,  a  revival  took  close,  when  sometimes  there  would  be  a 
place  in  tiie  town  of  Western,  under  tbe  burst  of  feeling  in  groans  and  loud  wcep- 
preaching  of  Mr.  Finney,  the  influence  of  ing.  We  urge4  them  to  retire,  telling 
which  was  felt  here.  The  latter  part  of  them  that  they  must  look  to  Christ ;  that 
November,  the  Influence  of  the  spirit  their  impenitent  tears  would  not  save 
was  visible  in  the  conviction  of  sinners  them.  When  not  engaged  in  meeting, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  called  we  visited  firom  house  to  house.  We 
Wright's  Settlement.  Meetings  soon  be-  often  found  sinners  in  great  agony  of 
^ame  very  solemn.  In  about  ronr  weeks,  mind,  and  Christians  in  almost  equal 
forty  might  be  numbered  as  hopeful  con-  agony,  praying  for  them.  Although  coa^ 
rerts  to  Christ.  On  the  last  Thursday  stantly  engaged,  it  seemed  we  had  litUe 
but  one,  in  December,  a  church  prayer*  to  do,  except  to  look  on  and  see  the  salvs- 
meeting  was  held  in  the  meeting-house,  tion  of  the  Lord. 

which  was  very  solemn  and  interesting.  «  Tbe  description  here  given  falls  far 
Great  searchings  of  heart  prevailed  short  of  the  reality,  during  the  greatest 
amoog  professors.  In  the  evening  a  few  excitement  Worldly  business  was  to  a 
individuals  agreed  to  meet  at  a  private  freat  extent  suspended.  Religion  was  tbe 
house,  half  a  mile  out  of  tbe  village,  principal  subject  of  conversation  in  our 
The  house  was  crowded.  After  prayer,  streets,  stores,  and  even  taverns.  Mer- 
and  reading  a  passage  of  Scripture,  a  few  chants'  and  mechanics'  shops  were  many 
lemarks  were  made.  One  young  man  of  them  closed  in  the  evening,  that  aU 
was  so  distressed  as  to  be  unable  to  sup-  might  attend  meeting.  Instances  of  hope- 
press  his  feelings.  He  Was  heard  to  utter  ful  conversion  were  most  frequent  about 
broken  sentences  of  prayer.  We  united  the  second  week  in  [January.  All  classes 
in  9ur  supplications  at  the  throne  of  of  people  were  affected.  Many  who  had 
gnce,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  appeared  regularly  attended  public  worship  for 
to  come  down  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  twenty  years,  and  lived  through  revivals 
us,  and  to  fill  the  room  in  an  astonishing  unmoved,  were  now  made  to  tremble  and 
manner.  All  present  appeared  confounded,  bow  to  the  cross.  Four  lawyers,  four 
Old  ph)fessors  stood  and  trembled.  There  physicians,  all  the  merchants  who  were 
was  a  death-like  stillness,  or  solemn  awe,  not  professors  before,  and  men  of  the 
ioch  as  I  never  before  witnessed,  tittie  first  respectability  in  the  place,  are  hope* 
was  Bttd|  except  in  prayer.    The  young  ful  converts. 

man  waf  in  great  distress   till    toward        **  Sabbath  schools  have  been  established 

morning,  when  he   found  peace  in  be-  here  nearly  ten  years.    We  have  now  ctI- 

lieving.    Great  seriousness  firom  this  time  deoce  that  the  seed  of  the  word  has  not 

was  maniicsted.  been  sown  in  vidn.    More  than  one  him- 

'*  Monday  evening,   the  last  week  in  dred  and  thirty,  who  have  attended  these 

DeesmbcTj  a   maetiDg  of  inquiry   was  schools,  are  hopeful  subjects  of  renewing 
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gntoe.     GhildfBii  from  nine   to   twetve  with  Hi  avfel  pcaaltf »  lokft  bMB  ckU*  . 

jfvan  of  age  give  erideDce  of  piety,  aod  bited  with    great  deariiMt.     The   iim 

their  promptaeM  in  Applying  pMsages  of  of  the  heart  hatre    been  exMhlted,  not 

Scripture  it  truly  atrikiog.  merelv  for  transgrearing  the  law,  bat  tor 

**  Daring  the  greatest  excitement  there  rejecttng  mercy,  for   not  repeating  and 

waa  little  open  opposition.    Scoflbrs  were  taming  to  God.    Christ  has  liecn  eihi- 

confounded:  uniTcrsalists  trembled.  Some  bited  aa  the  only  and  all-soffieient  Sa- 

renooneed   their  sentiments,    and   were  yionr.     Repentance  and  foith  hafe  been 

brought   to   repentance.   '  llie   moraliat  urged  continually  upon  sinners,  aa  thmr 

waa  stripped  of  his  rain  corering,   and  immediate  duty ;  that  th^  were  without 

led  to  big  for  mercy.  Great  is  the  change,  excuse  for  not  complying  with  these  re- 

*  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  mar-  quirements.    Convictions  liaTe  been  more 

Tellous  in  our  eyes.'     in   March,  one  sudden  and  more  pnagent  than  we  have 

hundred  and  sixty-seven   were   received  witnessed  in  former  reriTals.    Sinners  in 

into  the  church  upon  profession  of  faith,  aome  instances   hare    trembled  through 

The  wliole  number  receired  is  two  hundred  their  whole  frame,  in  riew  of  their  guifti 

and  eighty-four.  and  the  impending  wrath  of  God  $  though 

**  During  the  spring  and  summer  past,  in  no  instance,  to  my  knowledgei  waa 

meetings  hare  l>een  held  erery  erening  in  bodily  strength  wholly  suspended.    And 

the  wodk.    For  eleven  months  there  has  however   strange   it  mar  appear,  when 

been  no  time  when  sinners  were  not  un-  sinners  hare  thus  been  filled  with  mental 

der  conriction,  and  but  few  weeks  with-  agony,  and  bodtlr  agitation,  they  hare 

out    instances   of    hopeful    conversion,  complained  that  they  bad  no  feeling,  tliat 

Meetinga  of  inquiry  are  continued,  and  a  their  hearts  were  hardened.     It  was  not 

apirit  of  ferrent  prayer  still  prerails.  necessary  to  teach  f  hem  that  there  waa  an 

«( Some  additionid  remarks  respecting  eternal  hell.    Thev  felt,  that  without  a 

this  work  of  God  may  be  useful.    After  change  of  heart,  there  could  be  no  hea* 

the  revival   in  Western  commenced,   it  ren  for  them.     Conricted   sinners  were 

became  a  subject  of  convemiion  in  Rome,  exhorted  to  submit  themselves  to  God* 

and  many  pro^MSors  and  others  attended.  They    were  told   they  must    repent   or 

Christiana  returned,  feeling  that  some-  perish }  that  they   must  believe  on  the 

thing  must  be  done.    Our  prayer-meet-  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  be  damned  s  that 

inga  iiecame  large  and  solemn.     Direc-  their  impenitent  groans,  and  tears,  and 

tiona  were  given  to  pray  for  a  definite  prayers,  could   not  save   them.     Every 

object— for  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  false  dependence  was  torn  away  aa  aooa 

to  rerire  Christiana  and  convert  sinners,  as  possible.    Often  would  they  say-— <  We 

There  waa  such  wrestling  and  agony  in  cannot  change    our    own   bearta.'    The 

prayer  aa  we  had  never  before  witneased.  command  was  urged — *  Make  you  a  new 

Chriatiana  viewed  their  impenitent  con-  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  for  why  will  ye 

nexiona  and  neighbours,  aa  standing  on  die  ?'    No  allowance  waa  given  to  wait 

the  brink  of  hell,  and  that  nothing  but  God's  time.    They  were  toid-~«  Now  ta 

the  mercy  of  God  could  sare  them.    They  the  accepted  time ;   now  is  the  day  of 

prayed  aa  though  they  could  not  be  de-  salvation  ;*  that  the  longer  they  continued 

nied.    Th^  seemed  to  take  hold  of  the  impenitent,  the  greater  their  guilt,  the 

promiies  of  God  to  prayer,  with  strong  more  danger  of  becoming  hardened,  of 

isith.     Striking  answers  appeared  to  be  griering  the  Spirit,  and  of  dying  without 

given.    In  the  language  of  tlie  prophet,  it  hope. 

might  be  said,  *  As  soon  as  Zion  travailed,        **  It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  udth  no 

she  brought  forth  her  children.'    Chria-  ordinary  interest— What  are  the  fruits  of 

tiana  seemed  to  plead  with  God,  as  a  this  revival  ?    Three  or  four  instances  of 

cliild  would  plead  with  his  parent ;  and  backsliding  have  occnnred.    One  has  been 

ther  found  him  more  ready  to  give  the  suspended  for  intemperance.    These  cases 

Holy  Spirit,  than  earthly  parenta  to  gire  are  to  be  lamented,  and   we   hope  will 

good  guts  to  their  children.    Indeed,  the  humble  the  church,  while   sinners  may 

great  inatrument  in  this  glorious  woriL  perrert  them  to  their  own  hurt    In  sene- 

baa  lieen  Draver.     Christians  seemed  to  ral,  the  subjects  appear  aa  well,  if  not 

beliere  botn  the  promises  and  threatenings  better,  than  in  former  rerinds,  which  I 

of  God,  and  in  riew  of  them  have  wrestled  hare  witnessed.     A  marked  reformation 

at  the  throne  of  grace  until  they  pre-  in  morals  ia  too  apparent  to  be  denied, 

railed.    The  word  of  God,  in  sermons.  The  Sabbath  is  more  atricUy  obserred. 

short  addresses,  at  prayer-meetings,^  and  Intemperance  and  profone  swearing  are 

in  prirate  conrersation,  has  had  a  power-  chedced.    More  good  feeling  in  ndgh* 

ftd  eflbct  in  conricting  rinners  of  thehr  bourhoods  and    families  prerails.     The 

gnat  gidlt,  and  deaert  of  eternal  punish-  church  is  blessed  with  peace  and  harmony, 

menu    Tit  trutha  brought  into  riew,  are  It  may  be  aaid  in  truth,  these  Christiana 

anch  aa  hare  generallr  been  termed  the  lore  one  another.    May  it  be  our  prayer, 

idoctrinea  of  grace,    llie  justice,  purity,  that  no  root  of  bitterness  nuiy  spnng  up 

and  binding  nature  of  the  dirine  law,  to  trouble  os;  but  that  we  may.  'keep 
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like  mAtf  of  ihB  apfcU  in  tin  bond  of    one  hUndfcd.    The  OovMitiy  Iridi 


■  f» 


cBcvptiontf  MB  ottntiw  to  tlw  nlaftai  o€ 
<<  BpowtllU— In  tfaii  plnoe  the  peopte  gnee.  M oiy  of  them  ere  mneli  tie§<d 
hive  not  been  eble  to  eopport  •  mlniitert  In  prayer,  end  noet  eie  wUlin|fy  wlien 
wlthoot  eld  from  Miiiionerjr  Sodetiee.  celled  upon,  to  teke  pert  in  thie  deij. 
The  popoleUon  Is  icetteredy  end  tiie  peo-     In  the  nildtt  of  meene,  God  hee  ehown  oe 


pie  ere  mnch  divided  In  rdieions  senti-  the!    the  worit    ie  hie,    leet  enf 

nent ;  end  many  have  eeied  m  none  of  ehoold  boost.    It  is  oMnlfiest, 

these  thinp.    The  Ibllowing  eoeonnt  of  thet  If  onr  chnrehes  vonld   ei^ny   his 

the  late  rennd  ie  en  ebstrect  of  a  commu*  special  presence,  they  orait  pot  Mwwf  elB, 


ticatlon  from  the  Rer*  Ira  Manly,  who  eiid  walk  in  the  wwj  of 

has  supplied  the  Piesbyterian  chnreh  In  ments.    Among  the  firnlts  of  the  rerival 

that  piece,  fSnr  a  lew  yeeis  pest :  era  two  flonrishlog  Sebhatii  sehoole,  e 

<*  At  a  prepamtory  lectore  In  December  Bible  dsss,  and  a  l^nct  Society.'* 
of  lest  yeer,  perents  were  requested  to 

farieg  with  them  thdr  beptbed  cbildien.  J"^*  "•  ch<"a. 

Hie  tcAt  edected  Ibr  the  ooeeslon  wes —  In  a  late  Number  of  the  Arintic  Jonmal, 


<  Come  thon  and  all  thy  house  into  the  there  Is  en  intereeting  article  leepecting 
elk.'  An  unneuel  degree  of  feeling  and  the  Jews  in  China.  They  wefe  settled  hi 
•olemnlty^was  manifested.  Not  long  after  that  country,  as  well  as  in  other  peite  of 
tills,  I  went  to  visit  a  ftimily.  In  which  Asia,  many  centniiee  prior  to  the  Chrle- 
three  of  the  members  were  dengeronelv  tian  era;  cTcn  es  esriy  es  1000  yeeis 
sickk  I  was  not  permitted  to  eee  the  sick  before.  They  migrated  from  PMiia  by 
end  eonvene  with  them.  Returning  way  of  KWstse.  They  say  theimeelyts 
home,  I  reflected  that  l(  would  be  wise  to  thet  tbey  came  from  the  weet,  or  fnm 
exhort  those  who  were  well,  end  whom  8iyn.  llvey  hsTe  a  MS.  copy  of  the  I^n- 
it  eouid  not  Itjure.  I  eccordingly  com-  tatench ;  and  they  long  kept  np  en  imer* 
menced  a  eoncse  of  visiting  end  ttdiorta^  course  with  other  Jews  in  Persia,  end  the 
tion,  which  I  continued  through  the  win-  more  weetem  paits  of  Asia.  It  is  said 
ler.  About  this  time,  also,  I  recelTed  an  they  recdved  some  adAtions  soon  afker 
noeomt^f  the  rsriTal  In  Rome,  firom  two  the  destniction  of  Jennelem  by  Ittne,  in 
of  onr  voung  men,  who  had  been  there  70.— Some  of  them  hare  beoeeee  Mo- 
on a  visit,  and  had  become  hopefbl  sub-  hometans.— T^er  have  e  tredltion,  that 
Jects  of  grace.  Their  warmth  and  seal  Abraham,  who  they  say  was  the  f^neteenth 
were  a  blessing  to  me.  The  next  eveningi  from  Adam,  was  author  of  their  law,  and 
|n  meeting,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  re-  tiiat  Moses  derived  it  firom  him.  Him  Is 
Tlval  in  Rome.  It  wee  attended  with  n  u  great  dmilarity  between  the  laws  of 
Avlne  impulse.  From  thet  time  our  Abraham  and  Moses,  and  thoos  of  the 
meetings  tnaeesed,  till  they  were  foil  to  Chineee.  Their  calculation  mekee  Abrn- 
overflowing.  Pnebyterlans,  Baptists,  and  ham  to  have  Hved  2000  years  beibfe  onr 
Methodiets,  rushed  together,  and  seemed  era ;  whereas  onr  account  placee  him  aboeft 
to  pertlcipate  of  the  seme  spirit.  We  en-  1850  before.  The  period  between  Abm- 
deavoufed  to  nvold  ezdtiag  any  perty  ham  and  Moaes  is  not  very  diflfcrent  In  the 
feeling.  Soon  after  the  revival  com-  two  accounts.  In  die  ancient  Chinese 
mencedy  n  season  for  fosting  and  prayer  laws,  which  originated  with  Abraheas  m 
was  appointed,  and  meeenres  were  adopted  they  pretend,  ere  traces  of  a  holy  Sshbetk 
to  bring  all  the  professors  of  religion  to  Iq  their  more  ancient  writings,  tiMy  ny 
ongsge  In  the  work.  Tlie  preaching  was  that  Adam  was  tiie  first  man  the!  Abm- 
plain  and  pointed.     Prayers  were  much  ham  was  tiie  real  author  of  the  lew,  which 


more  fervent  than  usual.  Blfadsters  firom  wes  afterwards  published  by  Mooee.  Asy 
abroed  pmeched  with  much  engagedness.  inculcate  adorasum  tf  hemtemz  hf  wliidl  is 
Meetinge  of  inqvfay  were  attended  with  probably  meant  the  InsinMe  Om  who  in- 
great  interest  Members  of  the  church  hiMU  the  heavens  end  all  worlds.— Henoe^ 
agreed  to  pray  three  timee  didly  for  the  in  time,  mankind,  who  worshipped  the 
out-pouring  of  the  Spirit.  Family  visits  God  of  heaven,  were  led  to  fix  tiseir 
were  made.  A  yonng  man  ftom  Hamilton  thoughts  upon,  and  to  adore  henvenly 
Cellego  gave  ns  consideinble  aid.  In  ex*  bodice,  es  the  Sun,  Moon,  end  9tuu ;  and 
borlation,  prayer,  and  visitinr.  Some  jSre,  es  the  emblem  of  tfaeee.  Abraham, 
other  young  men  also  were  useful.  Con«  tbey  say,  wortiilpped  fleeeoi,  b«t  not 
vertions  became  fineouent.  This  state  ot  under  any  4giire  or  image.  Theee  Jiewt 
things  continued  with  some  varktion  till  are  eald  to  be  honestand  indnstrimfc,  and 
AprIL  Some  party  feelings  began  to  ap-  are  esteemed  by  the  Chlaese.  ThejrlMive 
pear,  and  ihe  Spirit  seemed  in  a  neat  a  synsgogue  290  feet  long  and  150  feel 
degree  to  withdraw.  Sixty-seven  have  wide,  and  dedicated  to  **  ne  Qneatur  and 
been  added  to  the  Presbyterian  chnreh.  Preserver  of  all  things/*  Thei^  le  this 
Several  have  united  with  the  Metiiodlsts,  Inscription  also  on  a  tablet  In  the  syna- 
ond  eome  witii  the  Baptists.  The  whole  gognfr-^<  Hear,  O  brnel,  Jehofah,  our 
nnmber.of  ooKvcvtols  prdbably  towttds  %od»  li  tiie  only  Jehovik'* 
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When  te  pcopla  enter  tbe  tempU  they  CommiMkMMn  of  IrltK  Edoeftlkm  In- 
take off  their  shoes,  and  when  they  pray  qidry,  be  no  Wnger  coBtlnaBd  Clerk  to  the 
they  turn  towards  the  West    The  person  Body.'* 

who  reads  the  law  corers  hts  hce  with  a  It  was  seconded  without  comBoeat  hf 

thin  Teil.    They  believe  in  a  jodgmenty  in  the  the  Her.  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Dnblin. 

n  paradise,  and  place  of  pttnishmeaL  The  Mr.  R.  Dill,  sen.  supported  the  motion. 

Sabbath  is  kept  strictly  by  them.— But  Dr.  Wrioht,  of  Anahilt,  expnssed  his 

they  do  not  attempt  to  make  proselytes,  sorrow,  that  the  motion  had  been  made; 

nor  even  go  into  the  temple  wliere  an  idol  protested  against  Arian  principles;  eulo- 

is  wonhipped.    Bendes  the  PenUleuch,  gised  Mr.  Porter's  fidelity  as  a  Clerk  to 


they  have  only  part  of  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  this  Body ;   expressed  his  regret  that  Mr. 

Jeremiah.  Porter  had  been  compelled  to  give  evl- 

...^....^.w.,.  .*•  ..»«.   ^.•••.A.    «>■>«•  deuce;  advocated  the  propriety  and  ho- 

PEOCBBDINOS    OF    THB    ORNBRAL    PRBS-  ^egty  if  his  teUing  the  fruth,  whCtt  he  WIS 

BYTBRUM  SYNOD  OF   ULSTBR.  Tlh  O^tilT^  ^JS^  Iby   m^. 

The  deliberations  of  this  venerable  body  that  thoo^  the  Synod  hip^hly  disapprovn 

during  the  past  month  have  been  distin-  of,  and  disavow  Arian  principles,  yet  as 

gntsbed  by  all  the  warmth  of  the  Irish  Mr.  Porter  has  always  faithfully  discharged 

characten    The  existence  of  Ariamsm  in  his  duty  as  Clerk,  be  ehdl  be  retained  in 

that  connexion  was  the  subject  of  discus-  his  office* 

sion,  and  day  after  day,  early  and  late,  did  This  being  seconded— 

the  reverend  pastors  and  elders  debate  the  Mr.  Portbb  denied  that  the  preeent 

matter.  motion  had  been  rashly  made ;   and  said 

The  occasion  was  this,  the  Rev.  William  that  for  many  years  it  had  been  in  a  state 

Porter,  itipendary  Clerk  to  the  Oenersl  of  concoction.    He  said  that  these  were 

Synod,  was  summoned  before  the  Com-  not   random  assertions;    for  there  were 

missioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  and  gentlemen  in  the  house  who  had  been  ao- 

In  the  course  of  his  evidence  avowed  him-  lidted  to  join  in  th^  cabal  agunst  him. 

•elf  an  Arian,  aud  stated,  that  in  his  opi-  Sdll,  however,  as  the  season  drew  near, 

ttion,  though  orthodoxy  seems  to  take  the  courage  liegan  to  fail.    It  was  found  that 

lead  in  the  Presbyterian  body  in  Ireland,  no  efibctive  strength  could  be  collected* 

yet  there  are  amongst  its  ministers  more  The  good  work  was,  of  course,  necessarily 

veal  professed  Arians,  as  the  ministers  in  dda^,  till  a  more  convenient  season  t* 

general  are  not  fond  of  avowing  their  con-  and  the  mortification  of  seeing  Mordecai, 

viction.  the  Jew,  sitting  at  the  king's  gate,  kad  to 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Synod,  Mr.  Orr  be  a  little  longer  endured.    He  said  the 

read  the  usual  Minute,  **  BIr.  Porter  coft-  season  for  the  attack  had  at  length  ar* 

tinned  Clerk."  rived ;    and  although  some  were  dissn- 

Mr.  Maoill,  of  Antrim,  then  addressed  tisfied  with  him  on  account  of  relif^an^ 

the  Assembly  on  the  motion  he  was  about  and  some  on  account  of  politics,  yet  he 

to  make*    He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  felt  satiified,  the  whole  of  the  present 

**  The  Fourth  |leport  of  the  Commis-  proceedings  had  their  orighi  in  personal 

sionen  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  ;"  and  hoetiUty.    Mr.  Magill  and  Mr.  Simpson 

In  the  first  place  inquired  from  Mr*  Porter,  are  asere  tools  in  the  hands  of  designing 

wliedier  Uie  report  of  his  Eridence  before  meo.     Mr.  Porter  felt  assured  that  hki 

the  CommlBrioners  of  Education  Inquiry  political  feeUngs  had  their  share  in  pn>- 

waa  conrect  ?    To  which  ducing  the  present  procedure ;  and  ihatt 

Mr.  PoBTXR  replied :  The  evidence  is  his  advocacy  of  Roman  Catholic  £mai»- 
correcUy  given,  so  far  as  my  recollection  dpation  had  been  partly  instrumental  in 
will  bear  me  ont.  producing  the  present  motion ;  and  en- 
Mr.  Ma<iill  was  about  to  read  the  par-  tared  his  protest  agunst  the  ni]^}uet  and 
ticular  parte  of  Mr.  Porter'e  Evidence,  on  ungenerous  principle  ;  tliat  he  was  to  be 
wfaidi  Iris  motion  was  to  be  founded,  when  held  accountable,  aa  their  clerk,  for  any 

Mr.  PoRTBR  sdd,  that  he  hoped  the  thing  not  illegal  or  dlshonouimble,  which 

entire  minutes  of  his  examination  would  he  might  conceive  hinMclf  called  on  to  say* 

be  read,  and  no  garbled  statement  made  or  to  do,  as  afree  bora  Irishman.    He  do- 

to  the  Synod.  clared   himself   favourable   to   Catholic 

Mr.  Maoill  then  read  the  whole  of  Mr.  Emancipation ;  and  protested  against  being 

Tortee'a  examination,  which  may  be  found  made  a  victim  to  a  pwljr  ^^  having  merely 

at  page  136  of  the  Fourth  Report.    He  avowed  himsdf  fnendly  to  n  measure, 

complimented  Mr.  Porter  for  hie  readiness  wMch  had,  on  three  seveml  occaakmt. 

In  giving  his  eridence  r  and  expressed  his  received  the  stamp  of  the  Synod's  appro^ 

nnxietf  that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  bation.     The  present  procedure  ngainat 

left  '*  free  as  the  wind  t"  but  he  regretted  him  conld  hanUy  originate  in  that ;   and 

that  this  iiody  should  have  been  wounded  as   to  the   prejudice   which   may   exist 

through  the  eilbcts  of  Mr.  Porter's  svl-  against  him,  on  account  of  his  religious 

denoe.     Be  moved,  **  That  Mr.  Porter,  sentiments,  he  had  Mr.  Cooke's  authority 

avowed  UflMeU  an  Arian  before  the  for  stating  that  he  held  thoee  eentimenta 
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with  between  thirty  and  forty  memhere  of  thoie  duties  never  had,  nor  ^rer  wcNild  bfr 

Ihe  body.      Differences'  in  opinion  bad  dischaived. 

long  existed^  and  he  would  not  insult  the  Mr.  Carlilb,  of  DabKn,  eicpreaeed  his 
body  by  supposing,  that  so  long  as  it  firm  belief  in  the  Trinitarian  doctrines- 
retains  Arians  in  communion,  they  would  condemned  the  causes  which  were  tbe  foaa- 
ezdnde  them  from  offices  of  ecclesiastical  dation  for  Mr.  Porter  giving  his  erideoee 
emolument.  Tbe  Synod  had  chosen  for  ^-opposed  subscription  as  having  never 
ita  Moderators,  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Craw-  purified  any  church-^would  have  eveiy 
ford,  Dr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Cum-  man  tried  by  the  Bible  alone — ea- 
rning (who  was  Mr.  Porter's  immediate  pressed  his  belief  that  Ariattism 


predecessor  in  the  Clerkship) ,  Mr.  Shaw,  the  decline.    He  saw  nothing  in  Uie  me^ 

Mr.  Bankhead,  Mr.  Dunlop,  Dr.  William  sure  but  mischief. 

Nelson,  and  Dr.  Malcolm,  who  were  all  Messrs.  Brown,  Elder,  R.  Dill,  MoreU, 
deceased ;  he  would  not  name  the  living  Magill,  Campbell,  Bledcley,  and  many 
man,  of  new  light  sentiment,  who  had  others  addressed  the  house,  and  at  hal^> 
been  chosen  to  fill  our  Chair,  as  it  might  past  seven  on  Tuesday  evening,  they  ad- 
be  considered  invidious  ^   but  as  the  Mo-  journed; 

derator  is  a  spiritual  or  ecclesisstical  On  Wednesday  morning,  at  10  o'dodc, 
office,  and  as  men  of  these  sentiments  the  debate  was  resumed,  and  continned 
have  been  chosen  to  that  office,  without  till  6  o'clock,  when  the  roll  was  called  on 
detriment  to  the  religious  character  of  the  the  amended  motion,  which  was  in  sub- 
body,  surely  the  secular  office  of  Clerkship  stance — ^that  the  Synod  has  heard,  with 
cannot  be  injurious.  But  the  salary,  the  the  deepest  regret,  from  the  evidence  of 
money  to  be  derived  from  the  situation-—  the  Rev.  William  Porter,  that  though  in 
that  is  the  rub  against  the  grain,  which  has  early  life  he  was  orthodox,  yet  he  is  now 
set  on  end  the  ministers'  sanctimonious  what  is  usually  called  an  Arian;  and 
bristles.  They  admit  men  of  openly  ac-  having  expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
knowledged  new  light  principles  to  minis-  new-light  principlea  have  increased  in  this 
terial  communion,  and  places  of  spiritual  body,  the  Synod  feel  it  their  duty,  while 
trust,  but  are  quite  horrified  at  the  idea  they  admit  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
of  appointing  a  person  of  that  description  Mr.  Porter,  to  express  their  disapprobation 
to  a  civil  situation,  if  it  happens  to  be  of  these  opinions,  as  being  erronenos ; 
lucrative.  Mr.  Porter  contended  that  the  yet  as  his  remofal  from  the  office  of  Cleric 
situation  of  Clerk  was  always  held  during  might  be  construed  into  persecotioo  ;  and 
life  or  good  behaviour ;  and  although  tbe  on  account  of  the  able  manner  in  which 
words  '•  Mr.  such-a-one continued  Clerk,"  he  has  discharged  all  the  duties  of  his 
were  annudly  printed,  yet  he  challenged  office,  they  do  not  connder  it  r^ht  to  re- 
any  one  to  shew  that  they  were  not  words  move  him.  Carried  by  a  lAajority  of  31. 
of  mere  form.  On  this  consideration  he  Mr.  Cooke,  and  many  other  Orthodox 
had  been  appointed  to  the  office,  and  if  Ministers,  gave  notice  of  protcst.^Ad- 
fidelity  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  Jonrned. 

tenure  by  which  the  situation  is  to  be  Thmnday.'^ln  the  course  of  the  day, 

held;   and  if  the  adoption  of  a  different  Mr.  Cooke  made  a  motion  for  an  Orthodox 

principle  be  now  contemplated,  then  Mr.  Declaration  of  the  religious  opinions  of 

Porter  contended  the  Synod  was  bound,  the  Synod ;  to  which  he  wished  the  SBfna- 

aa  men  of  honour  and  fairness,  to  give  tures  of  the  Members   to   be  annexed. 

Iiim  timely  warning  of  the  intended  inno-  Thia  led  to  one  of  the  moat  animated  and 

vation.     Should    he   be   removed   from  eloquent  discussions  which  ever  took  place 

office,  the  loss  would  fall  on  him  and  his  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster ;  and  which,  in 

family ;   but  the  disgrace  would  remain  importance,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 

with  the  body ;   he  luui  done  nothing  of  meaaure  ever  proposed  in  the  Presbyterian 


which  he  should  be  ashamed  ;   his  reli-  Church.— The  debate  lasted  to  a  late 
gions  opinions  were  as  well  known  to  his  on  Thursday  night.    Adjourned  at  half- 
brethren  the  day  they  appointed  him  to  past  seven. 

office  as  they  were  at  the  present  moment.        Friday, — The  discussion  relative  to  the 

He  had  practised  no  deception — he  had  Declaration,  or  Test,  of  the  reli^ous  opi- 

betrayed  no  trust— nor  would  he  bend  his  nions  of  the  body,  was  renewed  to-days 

body  to  the  unmanly  stoop,  nor  his  spirit  and  was  continued  in  the  same  powerfal 

to  the  unworthy  concession.    Should  the  and  eloquent  manner  nntU  nearly  eight 

Synod's  confidence   be    now  withdrawn  o'clock  in  the  evening.    A^louraed. 
mm  him,  he  should  ever  regret  the  pri-        Saturday. — ^The  debate  relative  to  tlw 

vation;  for  their  confidence  was  a  pos-  Declaration  again  renewed  and  contuaneA 

session  iriiich  he  prized  most  highly ;    but  in  a  similar  powerful  strain  aa  on  the  two 

he  had  no  retraction  to  make — no  time-  preceding  daya.    At  four  o'clock  it  was 

serving  apology  to  offer.   Por  daven  years  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  roll  called, 

he  had  officiated  as  thor  Clerk  i  with  what  The  motion  was  in  substance : — 
ability,  it  was  not  for  htm  to  determines         '*  That  whereas  some  membera  of  tbe 

but  he  would  say,  that  with  greater  fidelity  Synod   have  made  open    profeasioa   of 
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AriameDtiment;  and  whereas  Mr.  Porter, 
In  his  evidence  before  the  CommtMionert 
of  EdacaUoo  Inquiry,  hu  declined  it  as 
his  ofnoion  that  there  are  more  real  tlian 
professed  Arians  in  this  body ;  aod  whereas 
Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  evidence  before  said 
CommtssioDers,  has  declared  his  opinion, 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  there 
are  thirty*  five  Arians  amongst  us,  and 
that  very  few  of  them  would  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  it ;  and  whereas  Dr.  Hanna, 
on  a  similar  examlnatfon,  declared  his 
opinion  that  he  presumes  there  are  Arians 
amongst  ns )  we  do  hold  it  absolutely  in- 
cumbent upon  us,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording a  public  testimony  to  the  truth, 
as  well  as  to  Ttodicate  our  religious  cha- 
racter as  individuals-^to  declare,  that  we 
do  most  firmly  hold  and  believe  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  nature  of  God,  con- 
tained in  the  Westminster  Shorter  Cate- 
chism :  via.  <  That  there  are  three  penons 
in  the  Godhead — the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost;  and  these  three  are  one 
God,  the  same  in  substance,  power  and 
glory ;  and  that  we  do  affix  our  signatures 
to  the  Declaration  in  the  minutes  of 
Synod,  and  that  the  Moderator  should  be 
Intreated  to  write  to  absent  members 
enjoining  them  to^  forward  their  signa- 
tnres." 

The  above  Motion  was  put  to  the 
body  in  two  votes  i  and  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  it  was  agreed  thst  the  last 
clause,  relative  to  the  affixing  of  names, 
should  be  withdrawn ;  and  that  the  body 
do  declare  tfiwa  vocCt  standing  up,  when 
anawerisg  to  their  names.  The  votes 
stood  thus : — 1 17  Ministers  and  18  Eldera 
voted  **  I  believe  the  doctrioe"~2  voted 
"  I  do  not  believe  i*'  and  four  retired  from 
the  house  before  the  roll  was  called — one 
of  those  four  expressing  himself  that "  he 
cenld  not  think  of  remaining  to  witness 
such  acts  as  he  was  afraid  were  about  to 
be  committed."— Adjourned  at  half  past 
four. 

ORPHAN    mariners'    SCHOOL, 

For  the  Support^  Education,  and  Clothing  of 
the  Children  of  Seamen,  who  have  been 
kilted,  or  drowned  in  the  Merchant  Seo' 
Mcn'i  Service» 

The  Committee  of  the  **  Port  of  Lon- 
don and  Bethel  Union  Society  for  pro- 
moting Religion  among  British  and 
Foreign  Seamen,"  having  ascertained  that 
there  are  many  boys  and  girls  in  their 
day-school  who  are  orphans,  and  some  of 
them  in  very  painful  and  distressing  cir- 
cumstances— came  to  an  unanimous  reso- 
lution, to  estsblish  an  orphan  school, 
on  as  extended  a  plan  as  tbcy  shall  be 
enabled  to  do  by  the  liberality  of  the 
British  public 

The  number  of  tbe  dettitute  orphans 
of  mariners  is  ifflmeDse,  and  thi  gales  of 
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eveiT  winter  add  greatly  to  the  calamitoos 
list  by  the  ftequcnt  wrecks  on  oar  shom 
during  that  season. 

A  public  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
City  of  Loudon  Tavern,  Biahopsgate 
Street,  on  Thursday,  the  25th  Octo- 
BPR,  in  order  to  bring  this  important 
and  national  concern  before  the  bene* 
volent  friends  of  the  widow  and  Ihther* 
leas. — ^The  Riirht  Hon.  Admiral  Iiord 
Gambier,  G.  C.  B.  President,  has  pro- 
mised (D.  V.)  to  take  the  Chair  on  this 
occasion,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
precisely. 


HOME   missionary   SOCIETY.  , 

The  Rev.  W.  Flenry,  of  Tooting,  baa 
accepted  the  office  of  Corresponding  Se- 
cret-try 'to  the  above  highly  important 
Institution;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  this 
appointment  will  not  only  secure  the  ap* 
probation  of  the  Society*s  numerous 
friends,  but  also  greatly  tend  to  its  en- 
larged prosperity.  All  commnnicatiotas 
are  respectfully  requested  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretaries,  No.  18,  Alderman- 
bury. 

CONGREGATIONAL     SCHOOL,    LEWI8HAM, 

KENT.' 

The  aoniversarv  of  this  laudable  Insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
ministers  of  the  Congregational  order, 
was  held  on  Friday,  the  29th  of  Jnne  last. 
The  day  being  fine,  a  marquee  was  pitched 
on  the  lawn,  and  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  the  friends  of  the  Institution  witnessed 
the  usual  examinations  and  exhibitions  of 
the  pupils,  which  were  not  at  all  exceeded 
by  those  of  former  years.  In  the  classical 
department,  the  school  had  been  examined 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.^  Humphrys,  on  the 
Wednesday  preceding,  to  his  entire  satis* 
faction.  On  this  day  the  pupils  were 
examined  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry,  and  acquitted  themselves  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the.  intelligent  and  • 
respectable  company  present.  One  of  the 
elder  pupils  delivered  an  experimental 
lecture  on  chemistry,  for  which  a  special 
prize  was  awarded  by  acclamation  from 
the  wbole  assembly.  Other  prizes  were 
also  distributed  to  the  pupils  most  deserving 
of  such  encoursgement,  and  the  exercises 
were  concluded  by  the  recitation  of  the 
last  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
tbe  Catholic  emancipation.  This  effort  •cif 
memory  and  elocution  afforded  very  great 
pleasure  to  all  who  witnessed  it*  The 
whole  was  closed  by  a  suitable  address  and 
prayer.  The  chair  was  occupied  first  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Chapman,  of  Greenwich, 
and  afterwards  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  Turnbull, 
B.  A.,  of  Brighton. 

The  expressions  of  universal  satisfaction 
on  this  occasion,  could  not  be  mistaken. 
It  was  a  day  of  real  pleasure,  and  there  is 
something  altogether  inexplicable  in  the 


fid8  Aeknowledgmtifih  amd  ifinor  Corrup<mdence. 

IkettthalUrftinottworthylilititatloii.iiow  Taylor,  of  Kilhsm,  (BottdH^)  QonmeBced 

ia  inch  hopelb]  progress.  Hinder  so  able  a  the  sernoe  $   Rer.  T.  Hattoii|  of  Pock* 

wincipaljrA^commendiogitaelfto all  that-  lington;  gave  the  introdiictoiy  dlsconne, 

u  mod,  m»i  Jiiat,  and  beoevoleot,  in  the  and  asked  the  questions ;  Rev.  J.  Jarksoa, 

hearts  of  good  men,  espeelallf  of  Uiat  de-  of  Grsen  Hammerton,  offered  the  ordination 

nomination.    Those  poorBr  ministers  it  is  prayer,  and  preached  to  the  people ;  Rev. 

'deslgaed  delicately  to  assiat/should,  not-  6.  Croft,  of  Pidcering,  gave  the  charge; 

withstanding,    have   been    permitted    so  Rev.  R.  Pearson,  student  from  Airedale, 

ranch  to  langnbh  and  snilbr,  for  want  of  read  the  hymns,  and  Rev.  J.  Pkraoos,  of 

that  IKendly  support  which  members  of  York,  preached  in  the  evening, 

the  denomination  are  so  well  able,  and,  if  On  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  Angnst, 

acquainted  with  its  merits  and  its  claims,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ross,  M.  D.,  formerly  a 

we  should  not  doubt,  would  be  as  willing  Missionary  under  the  Scottish  Missionary 

to  afford.  Society,  was  publidy  settled  over   the 

The  Treasurer   to  this   Institution  is  church  and  congregation   assenbling  in 

'William  Alers  Hankey,  Esq.   Fenchurch  ^  the  Oid  Meeting-house,   Kidderminster, 

Street,  London.  of  which  the  Rev.  Joseph  John  Freeman, 

The  next  election  will  take  place  on  now  a  Bfissionary  in  Madagascar,  was  for- 
Tnesday,  the  30th  of  October,  when  three  merly  pastor.    On  the  evening  of  the  pre- 
scholars  will  be  chosen  by  poll  from  the  cedii^  day,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harry,  of  Ban- 
list  of  candidates.  bury,  preached  firom  2  Cor.  iit.  18.    The 
^^ _,-,._,_„.  services  of  the  day  were  commenced  by 
ORDINATIONS.  reading  the  Scriptnns  and  prayer,  by  the 

On  Wednesday,  August  1,  was  ordained  Rev.  Mr.  Hudson,  of  West  Brorawieh  ; 

over  the  church  and  congregation  aasem-  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roaf,  of  Wolverhamptbn, 

bling  in  the  Square  Chapel,  Halifax,  York*  delivered  the  introductory  discourse,  in 

shire,   the  Rev.  John  Barling,    late  of  which,  in  a  very  clear,  and  temperate, 

Hoxton   Academy  ;     the    Rev.    Joseph  and  able  manner,  he  eidiibited  the  nature 

Cockin,  having,  through  advanced   age^  of  a  church  of  Christ ;    the  Rev.  Mr. 

resigned  his  charge.  Dawson,  of  Dudley,  proposed  the  nsoal 

Mtmmg  &rpice.— -The  Rev.  R.  Poole,  questions  to  the  church  and  pastor }  which 

oi  Kippin,  near  Halifax,  commenced  the  having  been  satisfiictorily  answered,  the 

solemnity  with  reading  the  Scriptures  and  Rev.  Mr.  Barber,  of  Bridgnorth,  offered 

prayer;  the  Rev.  T.  Raffles,  LL.  D.,  of  up  prayer  for  ablessing  upon  the  mioa  be- 

Liverpool,  delivered  the  introductory  dis«  tween  them ;    the  Rev.  Mr.  Redford,  «f 

course,  and  asked  die  usual  questions;  Worcester,   then  addressed  the  annisler 

the  Rev.  J.  Cockin,  the  late  and  venerable  fifom  2  Tim.  iv.  5,  "  Do  the  work  of  an 

pastor  of  the  church  offered  the  ordination  Evangelist,"  in  one  of  the  most  eloqoent 

prayer ;   and  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  of  and  impressive  charges  that  we  ever  heard 

Leeds,  delivered  the  charge ;   the  Rev.  J.  delivered  on  any  similar  occasion ;  and 

Scott,  Cleckheaton,  concluded  with  mnayer.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mndie,  of  Chesterfield,  con- 

JSoenai^  Seniee. — ^The  Rev.  A.  Black-  eluded  with  prayer.    In  the  evening  the 

bum,  of  Eastwood,  opened  the  service  Rev.  Mr.  James,  of  Birmingham,  prudied 

with  reading  and  prayer ;    the  Rev.  E.  to   the  people   from    Rev.  liL  2,  **  Be 

Bading,  of  Buckingham,  then  preached  watchful." 

to  the  church,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Ea^eton,  »»#«»»»>  aba'tu 

of   Hnddersfield,    to   the   congregation.  RBcent  death. 

Rev.  —  Crisp,  of  Brighouse,  concluded  On  Lord's- day,  September  9,  died,  at 

with  prayer.  Enfield,  Middlesex,  in  the  60th  year  of 

On  the  7th  ult.  the  Rev.  J.  Redmayne,  his  age,  the  Rev.  William  Thomas,  for 

from  Airedale  College,  was  ordained  over  34  years  pastor  of  the  Independent  con- 

the  churdi  and  congregation  of  Rilling-  gregation  in  that  town, 
ton,  near  New  Malton-    The  Rev.  Mr. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  MRS.  RITCHIE, 

OF   BOLTON. 


We  Are  anxious  thftt  our  Biofcraphical  Department  should  contain  important  facts 
illustratirc  of  the  history  of  our  churches,  and  a  faithful  ezhihitton  of  that  exemplary 
piety  and  public  usefulness  which  hare  happily  characterised  the  Utcs  of  lo  many  of 
their  leading  m€ml>ers. 

Memoirs  of  ordinary  private  Cliristians  will  not,  therefore,  usually  accord  with  our 
plans ;  we,  howerer,  chrertuUy  except  the  following  sketch  of  an  excellent  lady,  as  it 
not  only  pourtrays  an  admirable  character,  but  also  contains  several  facts  which  deserve 
to  be  recorded. —  Editurs. 


Mrs.  Martha  Ritchie  was 
born  on  the  17th  of  March,  1760, 
in  the  township  of  Sharpies,  in 
the  parish  of  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
She  descended  from  a  pious  non- 
confonnist  family.  Her  ereat 
grandfather,  Mr.  John  Walker,* 
was  ejected  from  Newton-Heath 
Chapel,  Lancashire.  After  his 
ejectment,  he  preached  first  in  his 
own  house,  which  he  licensed,  and 
afterwards  in  Rivington  Chapel, 
Horwich,  to  a  good  old  age.  Mr. 
]Palmer  has  the  following  remark 
respecting  him:  "  He  was  a  con- 

•  When  the  Conventicle  Act  was  in 
force,  the  good  people  at  Rivingrton  fre- 
quently assembled  to  worship  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  theii^  con- 
sciences, in  the  open  air,  at  a  place  called 
Winter  Hill.  Seats  were  cut  out  of  the 
side  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  fonn  an  amphi- 
theatre, which  are  still  visible,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  stone  pulpit. 

Mr.  Walker  died  in  March,  1682,  aged 
about  forty.  When  Arian  sentiments 
were  introduced  at  Rivington  Chapel,  two 
of  the  pious  people,  distressed  at  the 
change,  called  a  child  of  their's,  born  at 
the  time,  Jchabcdf  because  they  considered 
the  glory  as  departed.  The  chapel  and 
Its  endowments  are  now  amongst  the 
many  unrighteous  possessions-  of  Sdci- 
Dianism. — Palmer* $  Noncotiformist  Mtmo" 
rialf  vol,  2. — The  Manchattr  Socinian  Con- 
traoert^,  pi^  154. 
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siderable  man,  and  a  good  preacher, 
and  wag  one  of  the  Bolton  Lec- 
turers." Rivington  Chapel,  which, 
it  appears,  was  built  for  him,  is 
now,  amongst  many  others,  awfully 
perverted  from  its  original  design, 
by  the  Socinian  doctrines  which 
are  taught  in  it.  That  such  was 
not  the  intention  of  its  foun* 
ders,  will  ^appear  from  the  will  of 
Its  first  minister,  an  extract  of 
which  is  as  follows:—*'!,  John 
Walker,  give  and  commit  my 
soul  unto  Almighty  Qod,  my  Sa- 
viour, in  whom,  and  by  whose 
merits,  I  trust  and  believe  assu- 
redly to  be  saved,  and  to  have  free 
remission  and  forgiveness  of  all 
my  sins,  and  my  body,  at  the  ge« 
neralday  of  resurrection,  shall  rise 
again  with  joy,  and  both  soul  and 
body,  through  the  merits  of  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection,  shall 
possess  and  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  mc,  and  his  elect  and 
chosen  people  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,"  &ci  These  or- 
thodox opinions  were  first  slighted, 
then  gradually  opposed,  and  at 
length  openly  impugned,  till  in  a 
generation  or  two  the  congre- 
gation sunk  into  confirmed  Soci'- 
uianism.  That  uuscriptural  creed 
4D 
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was  profiMsedatBiyington  Chapel, 
when  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  bora.    She  was  taught  from 
her    infancy  that  snch  doctrines 
were  consistent  with  the  word  of 
God.     Bat  these  instrnctions  were 
given  more  in  the  family  circle, 
than  in  the  pulpit.    The  excel- 
lencies and  adrantages  of  Tirtue, 
contrasted  with  the  disgrace  and 
misery  of  vice,  were  the  general 
topics  of  discussion  there,  without 
the  recognition  of  evangelical  prin- 
ciples, to  excite  to  the  former,  or 
dissuade  from  the  latter.     Before 
ihe  age  of  twenty,  Mrs.  R.,  though 
conscientiously  moral  in  her  con- 
duct,   and    exceedingly    amiable 
in  her  spirit  and  deportment,  was 
convinced  that  she  was  a  sinner 
condemned  by  the  holy  law  of 
God.    This  excited  a  careful  in- 
yestigation   of    those   theological 
opinions   in  which  she  had  been, 
trained ;  and  having  been  favoured 
with  a  good  education,  and  pos- 
sessing a  strong    and  inquisitive 
mind*  she  would  receive  nothing 
as  truth  without  rigid  examination; 
suspicious  of  error,  and  afraid  of 
innovation,  she  paused  at  every 
step  of  her  inquiry,  that  she  might 
be  satisfied  of  the  cogency  of  every 
argument  she  examined. 

With  these  mental  qualifications, 
and  with  a  deep  conviction  of  her 
need  of  a  Saviour,  she  brought 
the  Socinian  system  to  the  word 
of  God|  as  the  exclutive  standard 
by  which  all  religious  opinions 
ought  to  be  tried ;  and  after  much 
research  and  prayer  to  God  for 
direction,  she  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  she  had  been  educated 
in  dangerous  errors,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  found  in  Soci- 
nianism  which  could  relieve  her 
spiritual  necessities,  or  bring  peace 
to  a  conscience  labouring  under 
the  accusations  of  guilt.  She 
learned  from  that  pure  source 
of  truth,  how  «'  God  can  be 
just,  and  the  iustifier  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus.**  From  the 
peculiar  prejudices  of  her  own 
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family,  she  had  little  or  lio  inter- 
coarse  with  the  professors  of  other 
religions  denoninations  ;    bearing 
only  a  few  rannolis  at  a  Methodist 
chapel,  which  not  according  with 
the  views  she  had    received    as 
scriptural,  she  attended  bo  more;. 
Thus,  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own 
chamber,    she  was   led  cordially 
to  receive  Christ  as  her  only  Sa- 
viour, and  faith  in  his  atoning  sa- 
crifice brought  lasting  comfort  to 
her  mind ;   she  trusted  in  the  Re- 
de^ner's  righteousness  for  accep- 
tance with  God,  and  daily  soa^ht 
the  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  give  her  a  meetness  for  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  saints  in  light*     Iq 
a  conversation  which  the  writer  of 
this  paper  had  with  her    a   few 
years  ago  upon  this  subject,   she 
said,  "  I  thought  I  had  formed  a 
creed  of  my  own,  because  I  knew 
not  that  any  odier    people    had 
views  and  feelings  such  as  mine, 
till  I  went  to  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.    R.    Simpson,    at    Bolton, 
when,,  as    that    worthy    minister 
was    giving    a    statement  of   his 
religious   experience  and  theolo- 
gical opinions,  I  exclaimed,  these 
are  my  views   of  the  Scriptures, 
and    this    is    the    influence^  the 
truth  has   had   upon    my  mind." 
From  that  period  she  sought  com- 
munion witn  the  people  whose  re- 
ligious  principles  coincided  with 
her  own,  and  which  she  had  de- 
rived entirely  from  the  Scriptures. 
How  often  are  Trinitarians  ac- 
cused by  those  who  lay  claim  to 
superior  mental  powers,  and  boast 
of  "calm  inquiry,"   and  rational 
investigation,  with  having  derived 
their    religious  creed  from    their 
forefathers,  and  of  submitting  to 
the  prejudices  of  education,  with* 
out  giving  themselves  the  trouble 
.  either  to  reason  or  to  think.     The 
subject  of  this  memoir,  however, 
affords  an   instance  in  which  the 
influence    of   education    had    no 
power  to  bias,  and  calm  inqoiiy 
terminated  in  that  change  of  sen- 
timent which  they  wquU^  doobt- 
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lessy  deprectate.     And  wa»  she 

respected  for  this  exercise  of  her 

indepeodeut    miad»    in  daring  to 

think  for  herself  7    This  was  not 

the  case  ;  she  made  a  declaration 

of  her  views  of  the  doctrines  of    character;    she  did  look  well  to 

the  New  Testament  to  her  Soci-    thewaysof  her  household,  and  it  is 

nian  connexions,  as  the  result  of    hopedtbatherchildren  will  rise  up 

her  own  calm  inqvury,  when  she    at  the  last  day  to  call  her  blessed. 


»1 

whose  constant  and  well-timed  in- 
structions, in  connexion  with  her 
pious  example,  have  been  the 
means,  in  the  hand  of  God,  of 
forming    in    them    the    Christian 


was  haughtily  told  that  **  she  must 
not  presume  to  differ  from  the 
religion  of  her  forefathers  !*'  But 
bavins  given  herself  to  Christ,  she 
was  determined  to  call  no  man 
master  on  earth,  and  iirmly  main- 
tained her  sentiments.  This  created 
no  small  opposition,  which  she  bore 
with  that  submission  which  marked 
ber  character,  under  the  many 
afflictive  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence which  attended  her  through 
life.  When  certain  individuals 
have  been  recovered  from  gross 
immoralities  or  dangerous  errors^ 
they  have  often  felt  a  temptation 
to  a  relapse,  sin  has  struggled  to 
regain  its  former  domination,  and 
error  has  again  troubled  the  mind 
with  doubts,  to  reduce  it  to  its 
previous  vassalage.  But  our  de- 
parted fnend  remained  always 
firm  in  her  belief  of  the  orthodox 
doctrines  she  had  embraced ;  and 
never  had  a  doubt  as  to  their  con- 
sistency with  the  general  testimony 
of  the  inspired  volume ;  her  deep 
convictions  of  the  evil  of  sin,  bore 
away  her  early  prejudices,  and 
prepared  her  mind  to  receive  the 
truth  with  humility,  and  to  hold  it 
with  firmness. 

In  the  year  1791,  she  entered 
into  the  marriage  state;  a  kind 
providence  directed  her  union  with 


When  amidst  her  own  family 
cricle,  unrestrained  by  the  presence 
of  visitors, she  engaged  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  in  domestic  worship  with 
her  husband  and  children,  and 
her  gifts  and  fervour  of  spirit  in 
prayer  were  feltby  all  that  surround- 
ed the  family  altar.  Her  concern 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind  was 
great,  and  especially  did  she  mani- 
fest solicitude  for  those  amongst 
whom  she  had  been  educated.  On 
one  occasion  she  purchased  some 
books  to  be  distributed  amongst 
her  former  connexions,  saying,  **  1 
feel  much  for  them,  because  t 
know  their  prejudices  against  the 
truth,  and  their  great  aversion  to 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
gospel." 

Mrs.  Ritchie's  excellent  cpreat 
grand- father,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
time,  no  doubt,  prayed  fer- 
vently for  the  salvation  of  big 
children,  but  for  two  generations, 
at  least,  there  was  very  little  evi- 
dence of  real  religion  among  them ; 
but  after  the  conversion  of  his 
great  grand-danghter,  her  prayers 
and  Christian  conversation,  in 
union  with  a  holy  life,  brought 
several  of  his  relatives  to  Uie 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  who 
maintained  a  good  confession  and 
persevered  to  the  end.     She  en- 


a  man,  who  saw  and  felt  as  she    joyed  much  of  the  presence  of 


did,  and  with  whom  she  lived  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  who  sur- 
vives her,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a 
woman  whose  exemplary  prudence 
and  ardent  piety  will  never  be 
erased  from  his  memory.  The  re- 
sult of  this  union  was  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son,  who  are  still  living 
to  venerate  ihQ  name  of  a  mother 


God  in  the  public  means  of  grace, 
and  was  so  constant  in  her  attend- 
ance, that  it  might  be  said  of  her, 
as  of  David,  that  she  had  **  loved 
the  habitations  of  God's  house,  the 
place  where  his  honour  dwelleth." 
Many  times,  when  affectionate  re- 
latives wished  to  dissuade  her 
from  going  to  the  sanctaary,  on 
4p2 
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account  of  her  frequent  infirmities, 
she  would  reply,  "  I  will  go,  I 
Lave  need  of  all  the  means  of 
p^race,  I  shall  not  enjoy  them 
long ;"  though  she  frequently  con- 
tinued with  difficulty  to  the  end 
of  the  service,  yet  at  other  times 
the  consolations  of  the  gospel 
raised  her  above  the  weaknesses 
of  the  body,  and  constrained  her 
to  say>  **  I  would  rather  be  a 
door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my 
God,  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness ;"  in  keeping  Jehovah's 
command  she  found  a  present 
reward.  Mrs.  R.  was  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  writer  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  he  can 
bear  witness  that,  through  the 
whole  of  that  period,  she  con- 
ducted herself  with  such  Christian 
propriety  as  excited  the  highest 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  her,  and 
caused  her  to  be  regarded  as  a 
pattern  of  Christian  prudence, 
humility,  and  consistency.  As 
the  wife  of  a  deacon,  she  answered 
the  description  given  by  the  apos- 
tle Paul  to  Timothy — "  she  was 
grave,  not  a  slanderer,  sober, 
faithful  in  all  things." 

A  spirit  of  liberality  was  always 
a  striking  feature  in  ner  religious 
character,  and  as  she  drew  nearer 
to  eternity  this  grace  increased. 
Exempted  from  the  guilty  parsi- 
mony of  many  old  professors,  ahe 
gave  to  the  utmost  of  her  power, 
yea,  and  sometimes  beyond  her 
power  ;  and  cases  of  distress  have 
sometimes  been  withheld  from  her 
knowledge,  lest  her  feeling  heart 
should  carry  her  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence. 

To  increase  her  means  of  bene- 
volence, she  acted  with  great  eco- 
nomy in  her  family,  and  frequently 
practised  much  self-denial,  that 
she  might  aid  his  cause  whose  she 
was,  and  whom  she  affectionately 
served;  she  was,  indeed,  dead  to 
the  world,  that  she  might  live 
unto  God.  As  her  bodily  infir- 
mities became   more-  oppressive, 
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she  grew  more  lively  in  her  affec- 
tions, and  manifested  a  more  ar- 
dent concern  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  welfare  of  her  fellow- 
creatures. 

A  few  days  before  the  last  Anni- 
versary of  the  East  Lancashire 
Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  her 
pastor  asked,  her  if  she  would  not 
like  to  attend  that  meeting;  she 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  go, 
adding,'  *'  I  shall  not  live  long, 
and  should  be  gratified  in  attending 
an  annual  meeting  before  I  die." 
She  went  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  there  experienced  the  presence 
of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 
The  sacred  impressions  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the 
holy  delight  then  felt,  will  ever  be 
cherished  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  Him  who  gave  his  people  a 
willing  heart  and  a  ready  mind  to 
support  his  cause. 

After  our  return  from  this  anti- 
past  of  heaven,  two  Sabbaths 
only  elapsed  before  she  was  con- 
fined by  that  illness  which  closed 
her  sufferings.  She  had  a  severe 
attack  of  bilious  fever,  in  con- 
nexion with  other  disorders,  which 
had  for  years  made  great  inroads 
upon  her  constitution. 

A  few  days  after  the  attack,  her 
pastor  said  to  her,  during  a  pa- 
roxysm of  pain,  "  I  wish  I  had 
not  induced  you  to  go  to  the 
Manchester  Missionary  Meeting; 
I  am  afraid  it  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  on  this  disorder.''  She 
replied,  **  I  have  never  repented 
it  yet— I  think  the  Lord  greatly 
favoured  me,  in  allowing  me  to 
attend  the  best  meeting  that  ever 
was  held." 

Some,  perhaps,  may  be  ready  to 
expect  much  elevated  feeling  and 
ecstacy  of  mind,  in  the  dying  experi- 
ence of  a  woman  of  such  decided 
piety  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case ; 
such  feelings  may  be  often  traced  to 
physical  causes,  rather  than  to  re- 
ligion. A  temperament  naturallv 
lively  and  sanguine,'i0  union  with 
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a  pious  mind,  will  often  produce  Her  remains  were  conyeyed  to 

the  most  lively  emotions  of  joy  the  grave  on  the  Saturday  follow* 

and  delight,  when,  probably,  the  ing  by  '<  devout  men,"  who  felt  a 

attainments  of  its  possessor  in  reli-  high  regard  for  her  on  account  of 


gion  are  not  so  great,  as  m  some 
who  are  the  subjects  of  depression, 
and  are  altogether  unacquainted 
with  extraordinary  joy.  This 
amiable  woman,  throughout  her 
Christian  course,  walked  a  middle 
path,  neither  verging  to  the  ex- 
treme of  sorrow  or  of  joy.  She 
usually  experienced  a  solid  peace, 
and  almost  uninterrupted  serenity 
of  mind,  which  blessings  were 
mercifully  continued  in  her  last 
moments.     Occasionally  her  mind 


her  christian  virtues  while  she 
lived,  and  who  deeply  lamented 
her  loss  to  her  family  and  the 
church  of  God  when  she  died. 
Her  death  was  improved  by  her 
pastor  and  son-in-law  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath,  to  a  large  and 
weeping  audience  from  Zech. 
xiii.  9. 

Reader,  in  the  conversion  and 
perseverance  of  this  departed 
saint,  you  have  a  striking  illus* 
tration  of  the  sovereignty  of  divine 


was  confused  from  the  force  of    grace,    and    remember    that    the 


same  grace  must  form  in  you  the 
Christian  character,  and  give  you 
a  meetness  for  heaven,  or  you 
perish  for  ever. 


her  disorder,  but  when  recollection 
returned,  she  expressed  an  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  Son  of 
God,  and  a  persuasion  of  the  se- 
curity of  her  soul  in  His  hands. 
For  years  before  her  death,  she 
feared  she  should  be  called  to  en- 
dure a  great  conflict  with  the  last 
enemy.  Knowing  this,  her  pastor 
said  to  her  not  long  before  she  died, 
"  The  Son  of  God  will  not  for- 
sake you  in  the  trying  hour ;"  she  ...  . 
replied,  with  great  earnestness  of  v?rt?«T«cTM  rdgn'd'n  thee ; 
manner,   ''  that  Saviour  Whom   I     Sweet  sabmissioo  to  the  Lord, 


VER8E8  WKITTEN   ON   THE  DEATH   OF 
MRS.   RITCHIE. 

Wother  !  is  thy  spirit  fled  1 
Yes,  thy  pa'm  no  more  is  known ; 

Art  thou  sleeping  with  the  dead  ? 
Christ  has  borne  thee  to  his  throne. 


have  served  for  many  years  past, 
will  not  forsake  me  in  this  trouble." 
An  earnest  desire  for  greater  con- 
formity to  the  image  of  Christ,  had 
been  the  prevailing  disposition  of 
her  mind  tor  some  months  before 
her  illness,  and  during  the  inter* 
vals  of  her  pain,  she  expressed  a 
hope  that  this  desire  would  he 
granted  her  soon.  The  Lord  was 
gracious  in  saving  her  from  what 
she  feared.  A  short  time  before  she 
departed  from  the  body,  an  afiec- 
tionate  daughter  raised  her  npon 
the  pillow,  when  she  breathed 
with  less  difficulty  than  she  had 
done  for  some  hours  before,  and 
then,  after  a  few  minutes,  she  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  without  a  convul- 
sive movement  or  a  distorted  fea- 
ture, on  Tuesday  morning,  Au- 


Faith,  and  love,  and  verity. 

Meek  and  Inwly  was  thy  mind. 
Humble  follower  of  the  Lamb  ; 

In  thy  words  and  actions  kind. 
Worthy  of  the  Christian  name. 

Thou  did'st  feel  another's  woe. 
Didst  his  joy  and  sorrow  share^ 

And  thy  own  repose  forego. 
To  beguile  bis  anxious  care. 

But  to  Him  thy  soul  was  given. 

Who  redceurd  thee  with  his  blood  ; 
In  his  love  thou  had'st  a  heaven. 

Ever  cleaving  to  thy  God. 

In  his  image  thon  didst  grow. 
Longing  for  Hi$  blest  abode. 

Who  had  brought  thee  here  below 
To  the  knowledge  of  thy  God. 

Thou  wast  watching  for  thy  Lord, 
Wrestling  still,  but  never  faint  ; 

Looking  for  that  great  reward 
God  bestows  on  every  saint. 


Sickness  coming  at  his  call, 
_  Brought  thy  body  to  the  dust ; 

gust  8,  1827,  in  the  67th  year  of     Bnt  the  Saviour  bade  thy  soul, 
herftge«  Jdo  the  mcmbly  of  the  Just. 
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Ood  ia  Cbfitt  is  aov  tlie  csnue  liorA,  constnua  nf  hart  by  lore 

Where  thr  jop  and  wishes  meet  %  To  poysne  the  path  she  trod» 

Death  and  sin  ihall  never  enter,  l^ll  thon  call  my  son]  abore. 

There  lalvation  ia  CMDolete.  To  behold  her  with  her  God. 

W.X 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  RAF- 
FLES AT  THE  GENERAL  CEME- 
TERY, LIVERPOOL. 

{Jo  th6  EdUvn.) 

Obntlembn,— As  ywnr  Conrcs pendent 
B.  J.  P.  has  brooght  before  the  notice  of 
▼our  readers  the  General  Burial  Ground  at 
Manchester^  allow  me  to  itate  that  the 
General  Cemetery  estifblished  at  Liver- 
pool,  on  the  same  principles^  stretches 
over  a  larger  site,  and  possesses  a  covered 
aisle  or  cloister  for  interment,  and  in  its 
general  appearance,  I  think  it  may  be 
•aid,  without  being  guilty  of  invidious 
comparison,  is  more  tasteful,  and  its  erec- 
tions more  architectural  than  the  bnrial 
ground  of  our  Manchester  friends. 

As  Dr.  Raffles  delivered  the  opening 
address  at  the  request  of  the  Committee, 
Feb.  1,  1825,  I  have  presumed  to  send 
yon  a  copy  of  it,  publiihed  agreeable  to 
their  rrsolution,  because  it  has  only  had  a 
local  circidation,  and  as  it  forms  a  traot 
of  only  eight  pages,  1  wish  to  see  it 
inserted  in  your  pages,  where  it  is  mon 
likely  to  be  preserved  than  in  its  pre- 
tent  ephemeral  form,  and  where,  1  trust, 
it  may  attract  the  attention,  and  provoke 
the  activity,  of  our  London  Dissenters 

A  Mbtropolitan. 

**  ADDKBS8. 

**  It  has  been  deemed  advisable, 
by  the  Committee  appointed  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  this  Ceme- 
tery, that,  on  the  present  inter- 
estmg  and  solemn  occasion,  ere 
we  proceed  to  commit  the.  ashes 
of  our  departed  friend  to  this  oe^pr 
sepulchre,  loAemit  toosfieefr  flkm 
ytt  laid^ — an  address  should  be 
delivered,  explanatory  of  the  prin- 
ciples  on  which  this  Burjring-plaoe 
is  established,  and  on  which  its 
concerns  will  be  hereafter  regu- 
lated  and  conducted.  I  have 
been  honoured  by  the  call  of  the 
Committee  to  discharge  this  duty ; 
id,  though  I  erald  aol  but 


yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  call. 
It  has  not  been  without  a  wish  that 
their  choice  had  fallen  upon  one 
more  acquainted  with  the  detail  of 
their  proceedings,  and,  therefore, 
better  able  to  give  a  correct  aod 
luminous  statement  of  their  inten- 
tions and  their  plans. 

**  The  necessity  of  some  addi* 
taonal  provision,  .on  liberal  prin- 
ciples and  an  extensive  scale,  for 
the  decent  interment  and  the  secure 
repose  of  the  dead,  in  this  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  population, 
has  long  been  apparent  to  many 
benevolent  and  public-spirited  in» 
dividuals,  some  of  whom  have 
been  for  years  anxtously  looking 
for  a  piece  of  land,  in  every  re- 
spect suitable  for  such  a  purpose. 
To  constitute  perfect  eligibility»  it 
was  deemed  essential  that  the 
Burying-place  should  be  without 
the  boundaries  of  the  town,  yet 
immediately  contiguous,— ^and  so 
happily  situated,  with  regard  to 
the  avenues  of  approach,  and  the 
adjacent  neighbourhood,  as  to  be 
easily  accessible  from  every  part. 
The  Committee  flatter  themseiTes, 
that,  as  far  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected,  these  requisites  will 
be  found  united  in  the  spot  where 
we  are  now  assembledL 

«'  The  evils  resulting  from 
crowded  Cemeteries  in  the  nudst 
of  populous  cities,  not  only  in  n 
physical,  but  even  in  amoral  point 
of  view,  must  be  too  obvious  lo 
require  any  specification  kere. 
Their  natural  tendency  .to  genem^e 
and  diffuse  infection,  ban  often 
been  alarmingly  and  &tnUy  Mi ; 
while  the  piactioe  of  boiyiag  in 
chttfchesft  and  places  appgopiimtad 
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for  rdirious  wofship,  seeuw  to  munioawidi 
be  peculiarly  reprehensible—- fiot 
merely  on  account  of  the  super-* 
stitious  feelinffs  in  which  the  cu»« 
torn  originated*  but  from  the  glar- 
ing yiolation  of  propriety*  and 
often  of  decency,  invoWed  iu 
making  the  same  place  a  recep- 
tacle for  both  the  Wing  and  tne 
dead,  as  well  as  the  injurious  con- 
sequences to  the  health  of  society 
necessarily  arising  out  of  such  a 
strange  combination.  It  is  re- 
corded, that  on  preparing  a  graTe 
for  a  person  of  rank  in  one  of  the 
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but  where  is 
the  stillness  or  solemnity  of  deaths 
where  the  funeral  obsequies  are 
performed  amid  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  business,  and  the  grare 
is  perpetually  trodden  by  the  rude 
and  hasty  feet  of  an  idle  rabble, 
or  the  thoughtless  passenger  ? 

'*  In  the  city  of  Paris,  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  burial  of  the 
dead  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
city  became  at  length  so  ap|mrent, 
that  the  goTemment  founa  it  no* 
cessary  to  interfere.  The  offen* 
sire  practice  of  heaping  corpse 
churches  of  Nantes,  the  body  of  upon  corpse,  in  deep  trenches  oug 
a  near  relation,  who  had  died  nine    for  the  purpose,  was  strictly  pro*- 


months  before,  was  displaced,  and 
the  coffin  accidentally  shattered, 
from  which  an  infectious  principle 
instantly  diffused  itself  around 
with  such  yinilence,  that  no  less 
than  fifteen  persons  who  attended 
the  funeral  oied  within  eight  days. 
The  offensireness  of  many  of  the 


hibited,  and  two  large  burial- 
grounds,  beyond  the  walls,  were 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead,  one  for  the  southern,  and 
one  for  the  northern  division  of 
the  city.  The  well-known  Ceme- 
tery of  P^re-laf-Chaise  b  the  theme 
of  every  tourist's  admiration,  while 


church-yards  in  the  very  heart  of  the  catacombs— those  subterra- 
Liverpool,  is  matter  of  general  neons  quarries,  whence  the  city 
notoriety  and  complaint;  and  I  was  built,  and  where  the  bones  of 
have  myself  sat  in  a  place  of  wor-  millions  of  human  beings  are  de- 
ship,  belonging  (to  their  shame  be  posited,  all  carefully  cleaned  and 
it  spoken)  to  the  community  of  decently  arranged— -aeliver  a  most 
which  I  am  a  minister,  where  the  impressive  lesson  to  the  curious 
bones  of  the  dead  were  lying  ex-  visitor,  and  furnish  an  example 
posed,  and  mingled  with  the  naked  worthy  of  universal  imitation, 
earth  beneath  my  feet.*  Nor  is  '*  With  a  view,  in  some  degree, 
the  moral  effect  of  such  a  state  of  to  counteract  the  evils  and  realize 
things  a  matter  of  trivial  consider-  the  ideas  alrcsady  hinted  at,  and 


ation — ^for  if  the  idea  of  death  is 
calculated  to  exert  a  powerful  and 
salutary  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  life,  it  must  not  be  rendered  too 
familiar,  by  being  indecorously 
blended  with  the  scenes  and  ob- 
jects of  our  common  intercourse, 
nor  disgustini^Y  by  an  indecent  ex- 
posure of  its  loathsomeness.  Every 
thing  connected  With  it,  should  be 


also  to  afford  to  all  the  privilege 
of  committing  their  deaa  to  the 
grave  according  to  their  cum  viewi 
of  the  ritee  of  eepuiiure — not  to 
oescend  to  minor  considerations, 
very  properly  stated  in  the  pro- 
spectus issued  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  undertaking — this 
spacious  piece  of  land,  containing 
five   statute  acres,  and  rendered 


solemn  and  imprefluive ; — stili,  and    freehold  by  the  Marouis  of  Salis- 
eiknt  08  the  grave,  wre  proverbial    bury,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  in 


expressions  with  us — ^and  in  such 
stillness  the  heart  is  both  at  leisure 
and  disposed  to  hold  serious  com* 

*  No  place  of  wonblp  in  Liverpool  if 
hen  fsfeffwl  to.  * 


which  it  lies,  has  been  purchased 
— the  lofty  walls  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  have  been  built — and 
these  handsome  and  commodious 
edifices,  the  one  a  chapel  for  the 
funeifl  service,  and  the  other  a 
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\dweIling-hoase  for  the  Chaplain    taken,  by  .the   residence    of  the 


and  Registrar,  have  been  erected. 
The  whole  property  is  divided 
into  700  shares,  at  the  original 
cost  of  £10.  per  share,  held  by 
persons  of  all  denominations,  in- 
cluding many  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church- 
no  one  individual  being  allowed 
in  his  own  right  to  possess  more 
than  twenty; — and  the  ground, 
thus  defended,  and  furnished  with 
suitable  buildings,  is  given  in  trust 
for  the  purpose  of  a  General 
Cemetery  or  Burying-placb 
FOR  EVER ;  where  all  persons 
may  bury  their  dead,  either  imM, 


respectable  gentleman  who  filU 
the  office  of  Chaplain,  &c.  and 
of  servants  of  unimpeachable  cha- 
racter on  the  spot,  and  by  a  pecu- 
liar method  of  securing  the  vaults 
and  graves,  to  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  tomb  inviolate,  and  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  undisturbed. 
Nor  will  this  Cemetery,  when 
neatly  arranged,  and  planted  with 
suitable  clumps  and  groves  of 
trees,  be  an  uninviting,  much  less 
a  repulsive  object ;  but,  while  it 
is  frequented  with  fond  affection 
by  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
those    who     slumber     peacefully 


or  without  a  religions  service,  and    within  its  walls,  it  will  be  regarded 
according  to  mch  forms  and  methods    as  worthy  the    attention   of   the 


as  they  shall  severally  approve. 
The  services  of  the  Chaplain  will 
be  at  all  times  at  the  command  of 
such  as  are  diposed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  them.  On  these  occa- 
sions it  will  be  left  to  him  to  con- 
duct the  service  as  he  shall  think 
most  for  the  edification  and  in- 
struction of  the  parties  present; 
the  Burial  Service  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  a  very  few  alter* 
ations,  will,  however,  be  used,  in 
all  cases  where  the  same  may  be 
desired, — but  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Cemetery  will  not  be  permitted  to 
read  any  form  or  forms,  except,  as 
in  this  instance,  they  be  sane- 
tione>d  by  the  Committee.    Those 


passing  stranger,  and  an  ornament 
to  the  town  in  which  we  dwell. 

'*  I  have  thus,  very  imperfectly 
I  fear,  yet  with  as  much  brevity 
and  distinctness  as  possible,  dis- 
charged the  trust  reposed  in  me — 
and  here  closes  all  that  may  be 
regarded  as  merely  secular  and 
temporal  in  the  solemn  and  im- 
portant transactions  of  this  day. 
What  remains  belongs  to  my  reve- 
rend friend  and  brother,*  who,  ere 
we  commit  the  remains  of  that 
dear  departed  saintf  to  the  tomb, 
prepared  for  her,  by  her  own  de- 
sire, in  this  new  Cemetery,  will, 
doubtless,  suggest  to  our  minds 
such  reflections  as  are  adapted  to 


who  bring  their  own  minister  with  the  mournful  yet  interesting  occa- 

them  will  be  at  liberty  to  use  what  sion.     Yet  there  is  one  train  of 

form  or  method  they  please,  while  thought  that  forces  itself  at  this 

others   who  prefer  it,   may  inter  solemn  moment  on  my  mind,  the 

their  dead   without  any  form  or  expression  of  which  I  feel  reluc- 

service  at  all.  taut    entirely  to   forego.      What 

*^  Amongst  other  provisions  for  a  precious  deposit  is  this  place  of 

the  judicious  management  of  this  sepulture    destined    to    receive  ! 

Cemetery,  the  keeping  of  correct  How  many  of  the  holy  and  exccl- 

and  sufficient  Registers  is  not  the  lent   of   the    earth    will    repose. 


least  important.  Of  these,  one 
will  contain  every  requisite  parti- 
cular for  identifying  each  indivi- 
dual interred,  while  an  index  to 
the  ground  plan  will  direct  in  a 
moment  to  the  precise  spot  where 
the  remains  lie ;  in  addition  to 
which  every  precaution  will   be 


through  succeeding  generations, 
beneath  these  clods  !  What  mul- 
titudes will  start  up  to  life  and  im- 
mortality, on  this  very  spot,  at  the 
blast  of   the   archangel  and  the 

•  The  Rer.  Moses  FUber. 
t  Mrs.  MarthA  Hope. 
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(ranp  of  God  !    Oh  I  my  friends,  the  work  is  not  onr's,  hot  Hits  ? 

'tis  glorious  thus  to'  recognise  the  Tis  enough  for  us  to  know,  in  the 

deathless  principle  that  animates  loss  of  beloved  friends  who  die  is 

us,  when  surrounded  by  these  sad  Jesus,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 

mementos  of  our  own  decay,  and  our  own  departure,  that  He  tthall 


to  preach  Christ,  as  ike  remrreeHon  change  cnr  vile  body,  ihai  it  may  he 

and  theUfr,  amid  the  gloom  and  f€uhionediike  unto  kUglorioni  body g 

desolation  of  the  grave !     Yes  1  according  to  the  working  whereby 

even  the  uihee  of  the  saints  are  the  He  i$  able  even  to  mbdue  aU  thing» 

eare  of  Christ — his  eye  is  on  their  unto  himtelf.    It  is  soion  in  corrupt 

deeping  dust  I     Though  the  body  Hon;   it  is  raised  in  tncorruption: 

is  the  meanest  and  the  most  worth-  it  is  sown  in  dishonmar ;  it  is  raised 

less  part  of  our  nature,  yet  not  a  in  glory :   it  is  sown  in  weakness; 

particle   essential  to   its  identity  it  if  raised  in  power  :itis  sown  a 

shall  be  lost.    That  body, — ^which  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a  spirit' 

sin  defiled,  which  disease  wasted,  tual  body, 
which  pain  convulsed,  which  is 
B.OW  oold,    and    emaciated,   and 

loathsome  in   death, — that   body  NOTICES   OP   THE  PURITAN   DI- 
was  reared  at  first  by  the  Divine       VINES  OARBirr  AND  BREIRLY« 
Architect  with  exquisite  skill  :*- 

and  though  the  monster  has  dashed  ^^*  •*•  Editen,) 

it  all  to  ruins,  and  crumbled  it  to  OENTLRMBN-^It  is  probitble  that 

dust*^he  expressive  countenance  the  inquiries  of  Hornbookius,  in 

.  ^i-the  active   limb — the  eloquent  your  Number  which  has  just  come 

tongue— 4he  piercing  eye ! — ^yet,  to  hand,  may  elicit  much  more  satis* 

^,  _.  ,„,..,  factory  information  than  I  am  able 

**  These  ruins  ahall  be  buiU  aoaiD,         .  i^^^Ji  ,  u,,*  :«  Ak«  ^.^.^n  y,^-^   *«  j 

And  all  that  dust  shaU  riT"  ^"P*']  '  ^f.  "  ^^  "^"  *»"®'  ^»* 

should  nothing  eme  offer,  you  may 

•—Rise  —  in  loveliness  and  beauty  tell  your  correspondent,  who  asks 
-—in  energy  and  expression— far  after  Richard  Oarbut,  that  a  mi- 
surpassing  that  which  secured  for  nister  of  that  nan^e  was  Lecturer  at 
it  a  short-lived  admiration  upon  the  parish  church  in  Leeds, -from 
earth.  I  pause  not  now  to  answer  the  year  1624  to  the  time  of  his 
the  inquiry.  How  are  the  dead  death  in  1630;  the  excellent  AIex« 
paimd  up,  and  with  what  body  do  ander  Cooke,  who  distinguished 
tkey  ceme  ?  Why  ?  because  in  himself  by  his  satirical  writings 
lioth,  I  cannot.  And  why  should  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
<I,  if  I  could  ?  Must  I  explain  to  who  might  properly  be  classed 
•you  the  hidden  and  mysterious  with  the  puritan  divines  of  his 
-process  which  is  at  this  moment  day,  being  at  the  same  time  Vicar* 
^oing  on  beneath  the  surface  of  The  principles  both  of  the  Vtcar 
the  earth,  too  remote,  and  too  and  Lecturer  seem  to  have  been 
minute  for  the  inspection  of  man,  such  as  would  have  rendered  them 
4ii  order  to  produce  in  your  mind  ncnconformistSf  had  they  liv^d  to 
ihe  conviction  that  spring  will  the  critical  season  of  trial;  they 
'again  revisit  Uiis  earth  in  gladness,  were  men  of  a  kindred  spirit  witn 
and  smiling  harvests  reward  the  Mr.  Robert  Todd,  who  was  Mr, 
>tesbandman's  toil?  And  why  Oarbut's  immediate  successor,  as 
jAevltf  it  be  thought  a  'thing  incre-  Lecturer  at  the  Old  Church,  and 
Mie  wiik  you,  that  Qod  should  afterwards  first  minister  of  St. 
i^mise  the  dead?  Is  any -thing  too  Johifs,  or  the  New  Church,  and 
'hard  for  Omnipotence  ?  And  one  of  the  worthies  of  Bartholo- 
4Hqr  should  we  l>e  required  to  ez«  mew's  day.  Within  the  parish 
^fUinkmo  fie  will  do  it^  seeing  dinreh,  ^pon  «  matbb|  originaily 
N,  S,  No.  M.  4  B 
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belonging  to  the  Langton  family,  was  the  penetrating  power  of  God 
is  the  following  record  of  Mr.  Oar-  in  his  ministrations,  that  if  thou« 
but :— ^'  Here  lyeth  Mr.  Richard  sands  were  before  him  under  it,  in 
Oarbut,  late  Lecturer  of  Leeds,  very  few  hours'  discourse,  every 
March  7,  1680,''  Of  course,  the  man's 'several  condition,  whether 
book  alluded  to  by  H.  must  have  under  light  or  darkness,  should 
been  either  a  republication  or  have  been  spoken  to,  laid  open, 
posthumous.  bare,  and  naked;  that  everr  one 

Having  given  all  the  particulars    might  truly  have  confessed  that 
in  my  possession  respecting  this    the  word  was  spoken  to  them  in 
good  man,  allow  me  to  ask  your    particular.     Hearers  were  drawn 
readers  for  information  about  one    from  divers  places  about,  several 
of  his  contemporaries,  who  appears    miles  distant,  to  wait  on  his  mini* 
to  have  excited  some  attention  in    stry,  and  the  echo  and  fame  of  it 
his  day,  though.  I  have  hitherto    went  abroad.  Some  saw  and  heard 
sought  in  vain  for  any  record  of    thewondersof  God,  and  believed; 
him  beyond  some  scanty  allusions    others,  astonished,  went  away  won* 
in  a  posthumous  volume,  which    dering  that  they  never  heard  any 
contains  imperfect  sketches  of  his    preach  like  him ;  and  many  others 
sermons,  and  is  entitled,  "  A  Bun-    came  to  hear  and  see  what  should 
die  of  soul-convincing,  directing,    cause  such  strange  reports,  seeking 
and  comforting; Truths:  clearly  de-    to  catch  something  tnat  they  might 
duced  from  diverse  select  Texts    report  also."    The  writer  goes  on 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  practically    to  say,  that  these  powerful  excite* 
improven  both  for  conviction  and    ments  gave  occasion  to  suspicions 
consolation :  being  a  brief  sum-    and  surmises,  so  that  some  who 
mary  of  several  sermons  preached    were  jealous  or  envious  of  him 
at  large  by  that  faithful  and  pii>us    charged  the  preacher  with  heresy, 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  M.  Rodger    and   styled    his  hearers  Orindle- 
Breirly,   minister  of   the  Oospel    tonians,  after  the  town  in  Craven 
at  Orindleton,  in  Craven."    Two    where  he  then  exercised  his  mini- 
copies  of  this   little  book  have    stry,  thinking  by  that  name  to  ren- 
come  into  my  hands,  the  one  pub-    der  them  odious,  and  brand  them 
lished  in  Edinburgh,  printed  for    forsomekindof  sectaries:  but  they 
James  Brown,  bookseller  in  Olas-    could  not  tell  what  sect  to  parallel 
gow,  A.  D.  1670 ;    the  other  in    them  to ;  hence  rose  the  name  of 
London,    printed    by  J.  R.,    for    Chindietonism.  And  yet  they  rested 
Samuel  Sprint,  in  Little  Britain,    not   with    this  nick-naming,  but 
1677.    In  an  epistle  to  the  reader,    raised  aspersions  against  t£s  au- 
(signed  J.  C.)  Mr.  Breirly  is  de-    thor,  informing  the  High-Commis- 
scribed  as  **  a  minister  whose  mes-    sion  against  him,  who  sent  their 
sage  was  mighty  and  piercing,  to    commands  to  bring  him  to  York, 
the  laying  open,  in  the  very  heart    where  he  was  kept  in  prison  for 
and  conscience  of  man,  the  most    a  while,  during  which  time  fiftf 
secret  and  hidden  things  of  dis-    articles  were  exhibited  by  his  aJ* 
honesty,  though  never  so  closely    versaries  against  him  before  then, 
infolded  in  the  deepest  mistery  of   not  one  of  which,  when  he  came 
iniquity;    so  as  many,  yea,  and    to  his  trial,  was  directly  proved, 
inany  that   stood  fenced   in  the    Whereupon,  after  a  sermon  preach- 
field,  with  the  weapons  of  their    ed  by  him  at  the  Cathedral,  he 
own  self-righteousness  in  the  flesh,    was  dfismissed,  and  liberty  granted 
and  the  covenant  of  works,  fell    him  by  Archbishop  Tobias  Mat- 
wounded  to  the  ground,  and  were    thews,  to  exercise  ois  ministiy  as 
found  to  be  of  sinners  the  chiefest.    formerly.    After  much  travail  and 
And  t^  this  I  bear  record,  sue)     pains  in  witnessing  the  glad  '** 
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irlf-iffrtMm  «ltll  iffaeti. 


Wiiat  It  would  fly»  wiMt  It  wonld  plj,  BCflacta. 
If 7  (flatfriof )  hope  wltb  paaaloii*i  itonn  u  tort 
Bv'n  now  to  hcftTen,  eVa  then  to  hell  alaotL 
Concordins  discord  doth  ray  life  rastalB, 
Discording  concord  kills  me  soon  ifaln. 
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ingii  of  salratloiiy  he  ended  his 
natural  life  at  Bnrnlai,  (Burnley,) 
in  Lancashire.  After  his  deaths 
says  the  writer  of  the  ahove  ac-    „    .,    -      ...... 

*'..«  />«_ja  r     Myself  et  once  I  both  displease  and  please^ 

count,     tbese    few    neaa-nOteS     of      Withoat  myseir,  my seir  f  fain  wonkl  ease  : 

some  of  his  sermons  came  to  my    ?t!i"^«'Sr"';'*»i'!;;'~"",fli".'^!' 

mL      ^*  i»   1.  •       J      Ai_    •        '^^  °*y  ■**'  pl«nty»  niy  poor  self  destroys. 

yiew*      The   time   of   his    death    is      Who  seeks  me  in  me,  in  me  shall  not  And 

Dot  meatiooed.  nor  the  period  of    ."r.^iS'^.'SrJSS^^lru^r^ 

his    trial     at    York;     Archbishop     Whate-er  I  am,  I  cannot  mend,  I  weeL 

Matthews,  who  granted  him  liberty 
to  resume  his  labours,  died  in 
1028.  The  London  edition  con« 
tains,  besides  the  heads  of  ser- 
mons 
poetry 

defends     himself    at    considerable     ??y»elfam'not  myself,  another  same. 

length  against  the  charge  of  error 
and  licentiousness  which  had  been 
brought  affaittst  his  doctrines.  This 
is  followed  by  a  poetical  dialogue 
between  Christ  and  the  soul,  which 
concludes  with  ''  the  song  of  the 
soul's  freedom ;"  and  the  last  is  a 
poem  of  200  lines,  which  he  calls 
••  Self  Civil  War,'*  of  which  I 
subjoin  a  few  verses  as  a  speci- 
men. 
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I  am  not. with  myscif  as  I  coneeite. 
Wretch  that  I  am,  myself,  myself  deeelTC. 
Unto  myself  I  do  myself  beiray, 
I  fipom  myself  banish  myself  away. 
Myself  agrees  not  with  myself  a  Jot, 
Knows  jBot  myself  I  have  myself  forfot. 
Against  myself  I  have  mor'a  wars  aq)ast : 


I,  nearly  a  hundred  paires  of     l  tmst  myself,  and  I  myself  dlstmst. 
L       ;.. '    »k:^k      M.     n..^;.!..      Mys»lf  I  foUow,  and  myself  I  fly ; 
7,      in      which      Mr.    Breirly-     Besides  myself,  and  in  myself  im  l. 


Unlike  myscif,  and  like  myself  I  am. 
Self-Mvie,  self-farioas,  and  thus,  wayward  elf, 
I  cannot  live  with,  nor  without,  myself^*' 


"  I  sing  not  Priam,  nor  the  sl^e  of  Troy, 
Kor  Agamemnon's  war,  with  ThetCh'  joy  ; 
I  sing  myself,  my  civil  wars  within. 
Hie  victories  I  hooriy  lose  and  win  ; 
The  daily  battle,  the  contlnnal  strife, 
Itie  wars  |hat  end  not,  till  I  end  my  life. 
Vonchsafe,  O  Father,  sncconr  ttom  above, 
Coarage  of  sonl,  comfort  of  heavenly  love ; 
Triomphant  Captain,  glorious  General, 
Pamisa  roe  arms  fh>m  thine  own  arsenal. 

0  Sacred  Spirit,  my  spirit's  assistant  be. 
And  In  this  conflict  make  me  conqoer  me. 
Virtne  I  love,  I  lean  to  vice ;  I  Uame 
This  wicked  world,  yet  I  embrace  the  same. 

1  climb  to  heaven,  I  cleave  to  the  earth  both  ', 
I  love  myself,  and  yet  myself  I  loathe. 
Peaceless,  I  peace  pnrsoe  in  civil  war. 
With,  and  against  mvaelf,  I  join,  I  jar. 
Ibam,  I  fkeese,  I  fall  down,  1  stand  fast ; 
Well,  ill  I  tare,  I  glory  thoogh  disgrac'd. 

I  die,  I  Uve;  I  trinmpn,  pnt  to  flight; 
I  Deed  on  cares,  in  tears  1  take  delight. 
Oft  In  my  sleep  to  see  rare  dreams,  I  dream ; 
Waking,  mine  eye  doth  scarce  discffra  a  beam. 
My  mind  strange  megrims  whirlins  to  and  ftro. 
Now  fhnsts  me  hither,  thither  doth  me  throw : 
la  diverse  firactions  I  myself  divide. 
And  all  I  try,  I  fly  on  every  side. 
What  I  but  now  destr'd,  I  now  disdain. 
What  late  I  welgh'd  not,  now  I  wish  again. 
ToHlay,  to>morrow— <hls,  that,  now  anon : 
AU,  nothing  crave ;  I  ever,  never  one.** 

I  will  merely  quote  the  con- 
clusion, lest  you  should  charge 
me  with  an  unreasonable  demand 
on  your  pages,  and  the  patience 
of  your  readers. 

"  My  mind's  a  grief;  a  labyrlntfi  my  reason ; 
nine  eye  falie  fpy,  the  door  to  ftncy*!  treaioB ; 


Grindleton,  the  principal  scene 
of  Mr.  Breirly's  labours,  is  a  po- 
pulous village,  in  the  parish  of 
Milton,  about  four  mfles  from 
Clithero,  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Lancashire,  and  rather  more 
than  the  same  distance  from  the 
small  market-town  of  Gisburn. 

Should  my  worthy  friend  the 
hbtorian  of  the  puritans,  or  any 
other    of   your   antiquarian   cor- 
respondents, be  able  to  throw  ad- 
ditional lieht  on  the  character  and 
history  of  this   almost  unknown 
but  evidently  devoted  and  zealous 
minister  of  Christ,  it  will  yield 
peculiar  satisfaction  to. 
Gentlemen, 
Your  sincere  Well-wisher  and 
and  devoted  Servant, 

Lbodibnsis, 
October  8,  1827. 
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REVIVALS    OP   RELIGION    IN 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

No.  III. 

(Omtitmed  from  page  538.^ 

6.  Occasional  seasons  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer.  When  a  church 
can  be  brought  to  feel  the  import- 
ance of  such  seasons,  they  nave 
eyer  been  useful.  If  one  or  two  of 
the  days  appointed  for  a  lecture 
preparatory  to  communion,  were 

4b  2 
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in  the  course  of  the  year  spent  tn 
fasting  and  prayer,  \re  believe 
they  would  be  more  useful  to  our 
churches.  Let  the  former  part  of 
the  day,  as  recommended  by  Pre- 
sident Edwards,  be  spent  in  little 
social  meetings  for  praver ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  let  the  whole  chnrch 
assemble  together. 

6.  It  would  be  useful  to  our 
churches  occasionally  to  renew 
their  covenant  with  Ood  and 
one  another.  Great  pains  should 
be  taken  to  prepare  a  church  for 
this  solemn  act.  It  had  better  not 
be  done  at  all,  than  in  a  formal, 
unfeeling  manner.  We  would  re<- 
commend  that  it  should  be  done 
on  the  Sabbath  succeeding  a  sea- 
son of  fasting  and  prayer. 

7.  Great  pains  should  be  taken 
to  keep  up  and  to  increase  that 
spirit  of  prayer,  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  our  ehurches  the  year 
past,  and  which  still  prevails.  One 
or  more  weekly  prayer-meetings 
in-  every  neighbourhood,  for  pro- 
fessors, would  tend  to  cherish  this 
spirit.  Occasional  meetings  for 
members  of  the  church  with  their 
pastor,  for  free  conversation  and 

Srayer,  would  tend  to  preserve  this 
evotional  spirit  in  our  churches. 
In  family  prayer,  where  there  are 
several  members  who  are  profes- 
sors, it  would  be  useful  occa- 
sionally for  all  to  take  a  part, 
especially  oa  the  Sabbath.  We 
should  like  to  see  such  family 
prayer-meetings  common  among 
us.  Young  professors  would  thus 
become  accustomed  to  leading  in 
prayer,  and  would  be  prepared  for 
a  more  public  performance  of  the 
duty.  Such  voung  converts  would 
be  less  likely  to  neglect  the  im- 
portant duty  of  family  prayer  in 
future  life.  But  secret  prayer  we 
deem  the  most  important  of  all ; 
and  think  it  particularly  incum^ 
bent  on  ministers,  at  this  time,  to 
point  out  the  nature  and  import- 
ance of  this  duty,  and  to  uige 
professors  to  a  faithful  perform*- 
ui&e  ^f  it     Declensbn  faai  its 
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orlgia  in  the  heart,  and  makes  ita 
first  appearanee  in  Ibe  cold  per- 
formance or  neglect  of  private 
meditation,  self-examinatioa,  and 
prayer.  So  long  as  our  old  pro- 
fessors and  our  converts  are  faille 
ful  in  these  private  duties,  religk» 
will  not  visibly  decline  in  em 
churches. 

8.    Let    judicious     discipliM 
be  faithfully   maintained   in    out 
churches.     This    is    one    of  the 
means  which  Christ  has  enjoiaed 
for  the  honour  of  his  name  and 
the  purity  of  his  church.    If  no* 
glected,  we  have  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect his  blessing.    We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  church  of  Christ 
suffers  very  much  from  aa  aiarm- 
ing  neglect  of  this  duty.    In  some 
churches  in  onr  land  it  has  so  long 
been    neglected,  and  scandalous 
sins   have  become  so  extensive^ 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impM* 
sible,  to  exercise  discipline.    God 
forbid  this  should  ever  be  the  case 
with  our  churches,  by  neglecting 
this  duty  while   it   can    be^  per- 
formed.  But  even  when  disciplura 
is  administered,  it  is  often  done  is 
such  a  manner  that  it  does  com- 
paratively little  good.    While  it  is 
prosecuted  with  decision  and  firm- 
ness, let  it  be  done  with  christian 
meekness  and  tenderness,  not  as 
though  we  were  lording  it  over 
God's  heritage.    After  discipline 
is  commenced,  churches  onght  to 
pray  specially  for  the  subjects  of 
It,  that  it  may  be  effectual  in  re- 
claiming them.     When  ministers 
and  elders  are  engaged  in  visiting 
convicted  sinners  and  conversing 
with    them»    the   prayers  of  the 
church  are  deemed  important  to 
the  success  of  these  means;  and 
why  not  in  the  administration  of 
discipline  ?  The  great  body  of  o«r 
members,  seenk  to  feel  as  though 
they  were  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  administration  of  dis- 
cipline.    This  is   verily  a  fault 
among  us.    Let  our  churches  be 
exhorted  to  pray  for  the  subjects 
of  disciptiae^  Uiat  they  may  be 
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ledakned.  If  they  are  exchided  set  required  4t  Aeir  hande,  by  ae« 
irom  the  eommuoioD  of  the  church,  glectiog  to  ''warn  the  wicked  fron 
let  them  be  exhorted  still  to  pray  his  way/'  The  reasoa  why  thoee 
that  this  last  act  of  disctpliae  nay  who  attempt  this  duty»  are  coo- 
be  blessed  to  their  good,  to  the  sidered  by  some  as  meddliag  with 
good  of  the  church  and  of  the  what  does  not  belooff  to  them,  is, 
world.  that  it  is  ao  generally  neglected* 

9.  Let  meetiaga  of  inquiry  be  It  is  deemed  impolite  and  even 
kept  up,  wherever  they  can  be»  in  unnatural  not  to  inquire  after  the 
our  churches.  Relinqnishiog  such  health  of  ovr  neighbour ;  but  if  hia 
Bseetings  has  aometimes  hastened  aoul  is  sick  unto  death,  are  we  to 
the  decline  of  revivals.  In  some  be  unconcerned  ?  The  politician 
churches  these  meetings  have  been  thinks  himself  justified  in  con* 
kept  up  for  years.  To  give  them  versing  with  his  neighbours,  yea, 
interest,  when  there  are  few  in-  with  Christians,  upon  politics,  and 

auirera,  it  may  be  useful  to  vary  discussing  every  subject  connected 
le  instmctioD.  Some  doctrinal  with  the  welfture  of  the  commu- 
or  practical  subject  might  be  dis-  nity  ;  and  shall  it  be  deemed  im* 
eussed,  and  questions  put  to  those  pertinent  for  Christians  to  con- 
present,  verse  with  their    neighbours   re- 

10.  We  would  urge  the  mem-  spectiog  the  character  and  go- 
bers  of  our  churches  to  converse  vemment  of  the  King  of  kings  and 
with  their  friends  and  neighbours  Lord  of  lords,  and  the  duties 
on  the  subject  of  r^igion.  There  which  his  subjects  owe  him  ?  Sin- 
is  a  remarkable  backwardness  ex-  ners  have  taken  the  lead  in  con* 
tensively  prevalent  among  Chris-  versing  with  Christians  upon  sub- 
tians  on  this  subject.  A  professor  jects  of  interest  to  themselves, 
of  religion  will  live  for  years  on  long  enough.  It  is  time  for  the 
intimate  terms  with  an  impenitent  church  to  assert  her  rights ;  and  if 
neighbour,  converse  freely  with  the  world  will  not  permit  her  to 
him  about  all  his  worldly  con-  converse  with  them,  let  her  refuse 
oerns,  and  never  open  his  mouth  to  listen  to  the  world.  If  religion 
to  him  upon  the  momentous  con-  ever  prevails  extensively,  a  very 
cems  of  his  soul.  Why  is  this?  great  change  will  take  place  in 
If  his  neighbour  were  in  danger  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  relation 
losing  his  property,  and  such  pro-  to  this  duty.  Brethren,  were  you, 
fessor  foreseeing  the  evil,  should  who  are  members  of  our  churches, 
neglect  to  give  him  timely  notice,  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with 
he  would  be  regarded  by  the  each  other,  and  with  the  impeni- 
wfaole  community  as  a  cold-  tent,  on  religious  subjects,  in  the 
bkM>ded  monster.  Is  not  much  same  free  and  familiar  manner 
of  the  infidelity  of  the  world  to  be  that  you  do  on  other  subjects,  yon 
ascribed  to  this  sinful  neglect  on  might  do  more  to  promote  religion 
the  part  of  professors  of  religion  ?  than  your  ministers  can  do  by 
Men  of  the  world  are  not  fools,  their  parochial  visits.  We  beseech 
May  they  not  often  thus  reason  you,  therefore,  brethren,  ^^JLe^voiir 
with  themselves?  These  professed  €onver<a<t(m  be  tuck  as  becowieih  tfte 
Christians  do  not  believe  we  are  in  gospel  of  Ckrist,^* 

danger  of  going  to  hell,  unless  we  11.  Let  heads  of  Camilies  be 

repent  and  emtmtce  the  gospel.   If  more  attentive  to  the  religious  iii^ 

they  did,  they  would  show  their  struction  of  their  households.    If 

love  to  us,  by  warning  us  of  danger,  we  mistake  not,  there  is  danger  ia 

aadurgiag  us  to  flee  from  the  wrath  this  day  of  public  action  of  losing 

la  Mae.    Let  the  membere  of  our  sight,  m  some  measure,  of  tUa 

•huiDlieS)  as  well  as  our  mtnisten,  naportaat  dnty.    All  experi^ce 

takulMtdtbiltha  blood  of  souk  be  teaches  us,  that  those  coaTeita 
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who  have  been  well  educated  in 
religious  families  are  by  far  the 
most  valuable    members    of   our 
churches.     Others,    if  converted, 
have  in  many  cases  contracted  so 
many    bad    habits,    and    are    so 
grossly  ignorant  on  many  religious 
subjects,  that  they  are  compara- 
tively of  little  use  to  the  church. 
It  would  be  well  for  our  ministers 
to  preach  on  the  subject  of  family 
prayer  and  the  religious  instruc* 
tion  of  households ;  and  in  their 
parochial  visits  let  them  be  parti- 
cular in  their  inquiries  respecting 
the  performance  of  these  duties, 
and  in  giving  instruction  respect- 
ing the  right  performance  oi  the 
same.     One  great  end  of  the  bap- 
tism of  households  is,  that  parents^ 
and  mioisters,  and  churches,  may 
thus  be  impressed  with  their  obli« 
gation  to  bring  them   up  in  the 
nurture  and    admonition    of   the 
Lord.  ^  How  many  of  them  erow 
up  infidels  in  consequence  of  the 
violation     of    covenant    engage- 
ments !     How  rarely  do  we  hear 
ministers  pray  for  these  children 
of  the  church,  or  that  their  pa- 
rents may  be  faithful  to  their  pro- 
mises I     Deep  repentance  for  un- 
faithfulness, and  a  thorough  re- 
formation in  this  respect,  is  much 
needed  in  our  churches. 
'    12.  Let  all  the  private  members 
of '  our  churches  be  urged  to  a 
punctual   performance    of  moral 
duties,  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other  and  with  the  world.  Let 
them  be  strictly  honest  in  all  their 
dealings,   rather  suffering  wrong 
than  doing  wrong.    Let  them  be 
careful  never  to  violate  their  word. 
A  professor  should  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  strictly  to  ad- 
here to  his  promises,  and  to  be 
Sunctual  in  the  pavment  of  his 
ebts.    He  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  every  thing  like  hypocrisy 
and  deceit,  yea,  the  **  very  ap- 
pearance of  evil,''  in  the  business 
of  this  world.     Never  should  he 
forget  the  golden  rule,  of  doing  to 
otkm  0$  he  would  they  should  do 
unto  him. 


Incalculable  misohief  u  done, 
even  by  professors  of. religion,  in 
the  frequent  violation  of  the  plain- 
est rules  of  morality.     Prejudices 
are  thus  produced  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  the  world,  especially  those 
termed  men  of  bminess,  against  re- 
ligion itself>  which  it  is  difficult  to 
remove.  If  defrauded,  or  deceived, 
or  disappointed,  by  a  professor,  he 
can  do  them  no  gooa  until  he  re- 
pents and   confesses  his  fault  to 
them.  Every  minister,  who  has  had 
any  experience  in  revivals  of  reli- 
gion, has  often  been  met  with  these 
prejudices^  and  knows  how  difficult 
It  is  to  remove  them;   and  until 
they  can  bring  an  impenitent  sin- 
ner to  turn  off  his  eye  from  the 
faults    of  professors,  and  fix  it 
upon  his  own,  there  is  no  hope 
of  his  conversion.    Because  irre- 
ligious men  are  sometimes  exter- 
nally moral,  many  professors  are 
Erone  to  feel  as  though  religion 
ad  little  connexion  wiUi  morality. 
True  morality  and  religion  are  in* 
separable.    Worldly  men  who  are 
moral,  are  not  so  from  love  to 
right  and  justice,  or  obedience  to 
God.     If  they  were,  they  would 
not  be  guilty  of  the  worst  of  all 
immorality,  that  of  robbing  God, 
The  morality  of  the  Bible,  is  as 
much  above  the  morality  of  the 
world,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth. 
Let  every  professor  endeavour  to 
possess  the  morality  of  the  gospel, 
and   lane  to  do  to  others  as  he 
would  they  should   do  to   him. 
Were  a  profeiseT  of  reUgian  AoN- 
tuallg  to  neglect  the  external  wor^ 
rttp  ofOodt  <M  thefamUg  or  in  the 
Moneiuary,  he  would  be  coneidered 
by  all,  aettiiuie  td  pietg.    But  he 
who  disregards  the  moral  duties  of 
the  second  table  of  the  law,  has 
no  better  claim  to  the  name  of 
Christian.      President    Edwaidb 
says,  these  moral  duties  "  are  of 
much  greater  importance  in  the 
sight  01  God,  than  all  tiie  exter- 
nals of  his  worship ;"  and.  many  of 
his  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
worthy  of  the  serious 
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tion  of  every  professor  of  reli-  writers  and  writiagr  were  ool  yet 

gion.*    Let  the  members  of  our  known.    Thought,  which  now  so 

churches,  then,  as  they  ralue  their  widely    and    so    rapidly    ranges 

own  souls,  and  the  souls  of  others,  through  this  material  universe,  and 

take  heed  that  they  do  not  dis-  even,  at  times,  daring^ly  attempts 

grace  the  Christian  name,  by  a  to  invade  the  peneiraiia  of  imma« 

violation  of  the  plain  and  simple  teriality,  was  then   restricted    to 

rules  of  morality.  verv    limited    excursions,    which. 

^^  ,         ,  ^  , ,  ,  seldom,  if  ever,  extended  beyond 

(Toot  €i9u:luded  in  our  next'}  .,^  .     .  «         ^  .     .*' 

^  ^  the  easiest  mode  of  captunng  a 

^^^,^^^^  few  wild  animals,  and  obtaiping 

simple  fruits  or  vegetables,  to  sa- 

THE  AGE  OP  INTELLECT.  *»»fy  ^^  cravings  of  nature.    The 

supply  of  the  animal  wants  was 
The  Antiqa«  World,  in  hU  first  flowing    ^11  that  man  needed  in  that  enviable 

Found  no  defect  in  bis  Creator',  gnurc;  f  «^  5  »»<*  ^^^  ^n^,  content  with 

Bui  with  glad  tlianksand  nnreproved  truth,  little,  reposed  in  the  enjoyment  ot 

The  gifts  of  SoTeratgne  bounty  did  em-  that  luxurious  indolence  which  is 

brace :  now  of  so  rare  occurrence  even  in 

But  later 'ages'  pride,  like  com-fed  steed,      cursive  flights  of  imagination. 

Abused  her  plentyand  fat swoln  increase*         But  the  blessedness  of  this  age 
To  All  licentious  lust,  and  'gan  exceed  *        ^as  too   great,  and  its  joys  too 

^n^ed     ^'  "''*°*'         °  rapturous,  to  be  of  long  endurance 

Spenser's  Paerib  Qubenb.    in  a  world  of  mutability  like  this. 

The  progressive  degeneracy  of  the  L^rtdTrff  ^^^^^^ 

human  race  has  furnished  a  theme  ^.gj         ke„  of  their  felfow-mor. 

of   universa     lamentation  to    al  tals,  commenced  a  course  of  med- 

wnters,  in  alages-we  were  about  ^^^     ^^^    impertinent   inquiries 

to  except  thatblessed  per  od  which,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^f^^^  Discovery  of 

from  Its  superiority  to  a  1  its  sue-  betters.     Intense,  indeed,  was  the 

cessors,  has,  by  general  consent,  ^^^^^^        ^^j  f^j  ^^  tbe 

obteined  the  appellation  of  flroWen,  i„fl„^„^  '  ^^^j^id  by  this  novel 

-but   then,   thrice    happy  Ume,  ^pp,i^^^^„  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  energies ; 

-       ■     ■  - 

*  Speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  kind  of  duties,  than  the  latter,  as  Christ 
he  remarks  I — <*  But  of  this  inward  re-  remarks  of  the  Pharisees.  They  are  not 
ligion  there  are  two  sorts  of  external  so  properly  showing  onr  religion  by  onr 
maaifeatations.  The  one  sort  are  out*  deeds,  for  they  are  only  showing  onr  re- 
ward acta  of  worship,  such  as  meeting  ligion  by  word,  or  an  outward  professioa. 
in  reliipoos  assemblies,  attending  sacra*  The  latter  sort  of  duties  put  greater  ho- 
ments,  and  other  outward  institutions,  nour  upon  God,  because  there  is  greater 
and  honouring  Ood  with  gestures,  such  as  self-denial  in  them.  The  external  acta  of 
bowing  or  kneeling  before  him,  or  with  worship,  consisting  in  bodily  gestures, 
words,  sad  speaking  honourably  of  him  words,  and  sounds,  are  the  cheapest  part 
in  prayer,  praise,  or  religions  conference  {  of  religion,  and  least  contrary  to  our 
and  the  other  sort  are  the  expressions  of  lusts.  The  difficulty  of  thorough  external 
car  lore  to  Ood,  by  obeying  his  moral  religion  does  not  lie  in  them.  jLei  wicked 
commands,  of  self-oenial,  righteousness,  men  enjoy  their  covetousness  and  their 
meekness,  and  christian  lore,  in  our  be*  pride,  their  malice,  enry,  and  revenge, 
hayiour  among  men ;  and  the  latter  are  and  their  sensuality  and  roluptuousness, 
of  yastly  the  greatest  importance  in  the  and  they  will  be  willing  to  compound  the 
christian  life.  Ood  makes  Uttle  account  matter  with  Ood,  and  submit  to  what 
of  the  former  in  comparison  of  them,  forma  of  worship  yon  please,  and  as  numy 
They  are  abundantly  more  insisted  on  by  as  you  please ;  as  is  manifest  in  the  Jews 
the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  old,  in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  and 
Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  New.  Hypo-  the  Pharisees  in  Christ's  time,  and  the 
erites  and  self-righteous  persona  do  much  Papists  and  Mahometans  at  this  day."— 
move  commonly  abound  in  tho  former  Edwarit^  Work$,  vol.  iii.  p.  343i 
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Aotnvdi  S0|  thftt  tbe  chronicles  of  to  gieaa  fnun'thenit  that  k  sooi 
the  times  deemed  it  the  commeace-i  began  to  foment  quarrels  between 
ment  of  a  "new  era,  and,  as  a  matter  neighbouring  potentates,  and,  oTen 
of  course,  pronounced  it  an  epodi  in  some  instances,  excited  a  feeling 
«f  degeneracy.  They  significantly  of  discontent  among  the  hitherto 
named  it  the  Sihoer  Age,  that  metal  submissive  subjects  of  the  pa- 
being  esteemed  next  in  value  to  triarchai  monaichies  which  then 
gold.  The  new  art  was  happily  swayed  with  absolute  power  the 
confined,  for  a  long  jperiod,  to  a  sceptres  of  the  infant  nations. 
tery  small  portion  of  the  inhabi-  The  process  of  degeneracy  was  now 
tants  of  what  we  now  call  the  visibly  and  rapidly  developing 
civilined  world ;  but  the  invention  itself;  and  the  beclouded  sun  of 
was  deemed  of  vast  importance,  this  era  sunk  in  the  horizon  to 
by  the  self-<:onceited  fellows  to  give  way  to  the  less  bright  and 
lAiom  it  was  imparted,  and  some  less  welcome  luminary  which 
of  them  boldly  designated  them-  shone  upon  the  Age  of  Brass, 
selves  "  Philosophers,"  as  though  Writing  was  the  distinguishing 
^ey,  who  had  so  disturbed  the  feature  of  the  epoch  which  sepa- 
existing  order  of  thinrs,  conki  lay  rates  the  Age  of  Brass  from  its 
any  claim  to  a  love  of  wisdom,  or  more  splendid  precursor.  The 
to  any  regard  for  the  best  interests  mischiefs  which  arose  from  the  in* 
ef  the  human  race.  Most  of  those  fluence  of  this  many-handed  and 
who  lived  in  this  Age  of  Silver,  many  feathered  monster  defy  all 
blushed  at  their  manifest  inferiority  human  calculation.  The  evils  of 
to  those  who  had  preceded  them,  the  former  age  were  of  so  light  a 
and  pathetically  deplored  the  bye-  character,  when  placed  in  com^ 
Ifone  joys  of  "  Auid  4ang  syne.^  parison  with  those  which  resulted 


say  most  of  those  who  lived  in  from  the  art  of  writing,  that  even 

that  period,  because  there  were  a  that  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 

few,— *and  this,  we  lament  to  say,  *'good  old  time"    The  bare  idea  of 

furnisfaes  us  with  vo  slight  proof  the   wars    and    fightings  of  that 


tff  theirdegeneracy — who  regarded  melancholy  period,  of  the  rapid 

themselves  as  a  privileged  class—  increase  of  every  species  of  vice 

liye,  poor,  deluded,  shortsighted  that  can  disgrace  humanity,  and 

mortals,  diey  called,  themselves  a  its  manifold  other  ills,  causes  an 

privileged  class  when  they  became  involuntary  shudder ;    and  we  are 

noviciates  in  the  novel  art  of  speU  only  aroused  from  the  dejection  of 

ling!   How  highly  those  esteemed  spirit  which  the  contemplation  of 

themselves,  and  what  was  their  such  a  scene  is  too  well  calcnlated 

self-complacency,  who  had  matri-  to  produce,  by  die  more  cheering 

culated  m  the  university  of  Cad-  prospects  of  the  period  which  im- 

UU8,    and    had    obtained  classic  mediately  followed, 
honours  as  Abecedarians,  is  be*        Happily   for    man,   under  the 

yond  our  knowledge,  and  almost  spells  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Magi- 

beyond  our  conception,   for    the  cian  bom  at  Rome,  the  hydra  fell 

records  of  the  day  ate  not  easily  asleep  for  a  time,  and  his  .evilio^ 

accessible,  and  the  list  of  graduates  fluences  ceased,  in  a  giBatmeaanre, 

not  quite  perfect.  to  agitate  the  human  raee.    The 

How  much  woe  this  newly  ac-  lights^  as  tiiey  were  termed,  which 

quired  information  induced  upon  had  been  aet  up  in  different,placea» 

uie  heads  of  our  luckless  proge-  by  his  agency  and  iostaumentalilg^ 

nitora,  such  scanty  materials  of  began    to   grow  dim,  and  some 

their  history  as  have  been  preserved  were  totally  extinguished*     The 

firom  the  devxmring  scythe  of  time,  intestine    feuds    of  nations  were 

do  not  inform  as ;  but  we  aie  able  nearly   qutelled«    the    impmrtia— I 
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and  presumptuooB  claiiD8*-4f  tbev  Monk  of  the  name  of  Luther*  for 
partook  not  too  much  of  folly  and  such  detestable  malefactors  ought 
nonsense    to    be    so    termed — of  to  be  exposed  to  public  notortety* 
slaves  to  the  astounding  and  uu-  .went  too  far  in  his  meddlesome 
heard-of  privilege  of  speaking  to  inquiries,  and»  ere  a  retreat  could 
those  in  power,  were  silenced,  and  be  effected,  all  hope  of  it  was  pre- 
the  turbulence  of  democracy,   if  eluded  by  the  birth  of  a  still  more 
not  wholly  subdued,  was    much  terrible  monster  in   the   wilds  of 
softened  down  by  the  iron  hand  of  Germany.    This  was  no  other  than 
the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  legi-  Printing,  and  with  his  reign  cohh 
timates.     Such,  indeed,  Was  the  menced  the  Age  of  Iron, 
blissful  state  to  which  affairs  were        This  was  truly  an  age 
restored,  that  many  thought  the         .. .   •        i      ^  •    •      i       j  >• 
Age  of  Silver  was  returned ;  and  ^°  '""  ^^'^P'^'  '"^  ^^""  ^°"°^ ' 
-some  even  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  and  our  limits  would  fail  us  in  the 
that  they  had  a  distant  glimpse  of  attempt  to  narrate  the  effects,  nor 
the  approach   of  that    of    Gold,  indeed  are  the  powers  of  our  feeble 
Illusive  dream  I      This  was  the  pen  adequate  to  the  task,  to  pour- 
period  which  our  historians  con-  tray  the  miseries  which  this  "  6/aeA 
temptuously  designate  '<  The  Dark  art,**  and  its  concomitant  *'  demh^ 
Ages."    Dark,  indeed  I  And  who  have  poured    upon    the  devoted 
would  not  wish  for  darkness,   if  heads  of  our  fallen,  and  still  falling 
such  as  we  have  referred  to  are  race.     The  good  old  maxims  of 
the  effects  of  light  ?    We  must  not  antiquity,  that "  Ignorance  is  bUsi,*' 
omit  to  mention  one  class  of  per-  and  that  *^  Ignorance  is  tlie  mother 
sons  who  reflected  honour  on  ^his  of  devotion/*  with  others  of  a  like 
illustrious  era.    They  were  termed  character,  were  not  merely  called 
Monks,  and  many  of  them  sedu-  in   question,    but  absolutely  de- 
lously  and    profitably   employed  nounced  as  childish, old- fashioned, 
themselves  in  demolishing,  as  far  and  fanatical  I     Some  even  dared 
they  dared,  the  productions  of  the  to  deny  that  golden  adage,  **  Ne 
pen*     Many    of  the    most    mis-  swtor  ultra   crepidam"  and  were 
chievous  efforts  of  the  evil  spirit  for  letting  every  man  strive  with 
of  writing  were  thus,  during  his  his  neighbour,  without  any    dis- 
sleep,    if   not  wholly  destroyed,  tinction   of   rank   in  society,    or 
transmitted  into  charms    of   less  any  regard  to  what  the  Hindoos 
potence,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  term  **  caste,**     These    were    the 
evil  tendencies  considerably  dimi-  **  LeveUers**  of  the  day,  who  con- 
nished.    These  proceedings,  to  be  tended  that  all  were  **  the  sons  of 
en  re,  could  not  be  always  carried  Adam  and  of  JBve,"  and  as  not 
on  in  so  snug  and  quiet  a  way  as  even  **  princes  and  nobles"  could 
not  occasionally  to  endanger  his  '*  claim     higher"    pedigree,     all 
awaking,  particularly  as  he  now  ought  to   be  placed  upon  a  fair 
and  then  indulged  in  a  little  Som-  level,  and  start  afresh.    They  even 
ftom^lMm;  but  much  was  achieveil.  ventured  to  hint  their  suspicion. 
The  chief  point  of  danger  lay  in  that  chetnical  analysis  could  prove 
the  examination  of  these  produc-  no  distinction  between  royal  and 
tions,  and  the  inquiry  into  their  plebeian  blood.    They  were  few 
character  and  tendency,  for  some  in  number,  and  their  doctrine  was 
were  of  a  very  infatuating  nature,  then  too  gross  for  the  age  to  swal- 
and  very  much  endangered  that  low.     But,  alas !   the  truth  must 
indolence  of  mind  which  it  is  so  be  told,  although   the  recital  be 
desirable  to  produce.     And  here  painful  and  humiliating;   an   age 
it  was  that,  while  walking  in  his  has  at  length  supervened,  in  which 
>afemvthe:^moa  was  arovsed.    A  JMich  fallacies  as  these  ftad  nu- 
N.  S.  No.  96.                                 4  F 
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nerous  supporters,  aod  scarcely    policy  of  our  ancestors,  who  felt 


can  we  imagine  a  vagary  of  the 
human  brain ,  which  has  not  an 
advocate  in  some  quarter  or  other. 
The  Age  of  Iron  has  passed  away, 
and  even  that  is  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  **  a  good  old  time.^  So, 
ultra,  to  use  a  well-known  term 
adopted  by  the  people  of  this  era, 
is  its  degeneracy,  so  manifold  and 
so  vast  are  its  evils,  and  so  multi- 
farious its  characteristics,  that 
even  its  own  writers  are  not  yet 
agreed  upon  an  appropriate  de- 
signation.   It  has  been  called,  by 


that  they  could  not  entirely  sup- 
press it,  had  wisely  confined,  as 
their  only  alternative,  to  the  higher 
classes,  have  impressed  us  with 
forebodings,  as  to  the  prospects  of 
our  posterity,  of  a  most  alarming 
nature.  The  evils  which  must 
inevitably  result  from  them  are 
appalling,  and  not  among  the 
most  trivial  of  them  is  the  incul- 
cation of  the  dogma,  that  all  men, 
are  by  nature  equal;  that  the 
clay  of  which  all  were  originally 
made  was  of  the  same  quality. 


one  of  their  poets,    7^  Age  of  and  that  they  all,  no  matter  how 

Bronze^  and  the  Age  of  Cant^^  they  stand  in  this  world,  bear  the 

others  have  sought  a  little  in  some  same    relation    to  their    Creator, 

metal  of  less  value  than  iron  ;  but  To  enumerate  the  consequences  of 

their  search    has    been    fruitless,  these  opinions  would  be  difficult ; 


The  Age  of  Clay  has  been  adopted 
by  one  party,  as  expressive  of  that 
ductability,  or,  more  emphatically, 
that  gtdlibility  by  which  it  is  en- 


but  the  difficulty  arises  solely  from 
their  numerous  ramifications.  Their 
general  character  must  be  too  ob- 
vious to  render  much  detail  need- 


cabled  to  assume  any  shape,  given  <ful,  and  we  forbear — the  prospect 

to  it  by  design  or  accident,  but  to  is  painful. 

retain  it  only  till  it  meets  another  We  are  now  living  in  «  the  Age 

turn  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune.  of  Intellect;"  anvH  we  cannot,  per- 

But  these  partake  too  much  of  haps,  better  illustrate    the    utter 

a  substantial  quality   to  suit,    in  degeneracy  of  the  present  race  of 

our  opinion,  the  prevailing  charac-  men,  than  by  adducing  the  simple 

teristics  of   this  age.     We  must  fact,  that  poor,  weak  mortals,  are 

look    for    something  of   a  more  constantly   boasting    of   the    tm- 

aerial  nature,  of  more  fragile,  of  provementg,    as    they  term   them, 

less  perceptible,  and  of  an  incor-  (probably  derived,  as  Home Tooke 


poreal  character,  and  this,  we 
think,  is  comprised  in  the  title 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
"  The  Age  of  Intellect  IT  The 
evanescent  nature  of  the  intellec- 
tual portion  of  man,  as  well  as 
its  incomprehensible  qualities, just- 
ly shadow  forth  the  lending  fea- 
tures of  this  age ;  and  no  feature 


observed,  from  improbare,  to  dele' 
riorate,)  which  they  have  eflfected 
in  the  institutions  of  their  ances- 
tors. Improvements,  indeed  I 
What  woras  can  express  our  in- 
dignation at  such  abuse  of  lan- 
guage! 

Amidst  this  melancholy  prosr 
pect,  however,  we  have  sometimes. 


is  more  striking,  or    can    excite    though    such    instances    are  but 


more  painful  feeling  in  a  mind 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
olden  time,  than  the  general  esta- 
blishment of  institutions  for  the 
apread  of  the  evils  of  reading  and 
writing,  among  the  very  lowest 
orders  of  society.  These  efforts, 
and  they  are  strenuous  ones,  to 
impart  to  the  subordinate  classes 
that  instruction  which  the  sound 


"  few  and  far  between,"  the  con- 
solation of  hearing  a  casual  ex- 
pression of  regret  that  ''the 
golden  days  of  Queen  Bess'*  are 
gone  by;  and  once — it  was  but 
once — had  we  the  exquisite  de- 
light of  listening  to  a  ditty  which 
lamented  the  departure  of 
"  The  good  old  days  of  Adam  and  of  Ete!*' 

When  will  our  ean  be  agaiii  ie> 


%  » 
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?^ed  with  itraiiis  so  melKflaousT 
erhaps  never  I  Proud  of  his 
assumed  superiority,  man  "  struts 
his  brief  hour  upon  this  world's 

stage,^  and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  

the  claims  of  the  '<  otden  time;*  (as  they  term  it) "^ the  metropolis 
and  so  it  will  be,  as  long  as  con-  the  establishment  of  Sunday,  and 
tinues  the  reign  of  that  triple-  other  schools,  in  almost  every 
headed,  all-prying  Cerberus,  of  parish  in  the  kingdom^and,  what 
Aldermanic    memory^    the    three    portends  far  more  extensive  con- 


587 
this  *<  march  of  mind,"  and  all 
the  principles  now  in  operation 
tending  to  that  end — when  we 
look,  not  only  on  this  society, 
but  ou  the  attempts  to  evangelize 


R's,  *^  Reading,  'Kiting,  and 
'Rithmetic."  Of  encountering 
them  with  tho  most  remote  pros- 
pect of  success,  we  entirely  , de- 
spair. Xeither  the  Parthian,  nor 
the  Guerilla  mode  of  warfare  give 
us  even  a  faint  hope,  for  their  in- 
fluence is  all-pervading,  they  are 


sequences,  the  institution  of  in- 
fant schools,  for  teaching  babes  of 
eighteen  months  to  read  their 
letters  before  they  know  how  to 
pronounce  them — alas  !  when  this 
aggregate  of  evil  is  brought  be- 
fore us,  with  all  its  alarming  array 
of  results,    the    mind    of    every 


endowed  with  the  fascinations  of    friend  to  "things  as  they  were," 
an  almost  omnipotent  magic,  and    sickens  and  revolts  from  the  spec- 


their   progress  is    as    difficult    to 
trace,  as  its  effects  are  visible. 


tacle.  There  still  remains,  how- 
ever, one  consolation,  and  it  is 
this,  the  hope  that  whoever  may 
live  to  witness  the  renovated  state. 
Appalling  as  is  this  posture  of  or,  more  properly,  as  our  fore- 
affairs,  worse  seems  to  await  us,    fathers  would  term  it,  the  derange- 


**  The  mArch  of  armies  may  be  told,— 
But  not  the  march  of  nund." 


particularly  in  this  devoted  coun- 
try. A  society  has  recently  started 
up,  composed  of  a  number  of  men 
of  wealth,  and,  what  they  arc 
pleased  to  call,  talent,  the  object 
of  which  is  avowed  in  their  pro- 
spectus, to  be  the  imparting  "  to 
all  classes  of  the  community,  par- 
ticularly to  such  as  are  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  experienced 
teachers,'*  a  knowledge  of  Hydro- 
statics !  Hydraulics !  !  Pneuma- 
tics ! ! !  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Sciences ! !  I !  Al- 
ready have  they  issued  nearly  a 
dozen  sixpenny  treatises,  and  ru- 
mour says,  that  their  sale  of  each 
is  at  least  18,000  copies.  What 
will  be  the  result,  if  this  is  per- 
mitted to  go  on,  we  cannot — ^we 
dare  not  predict*  We  are  al- 
most ready  to  faint  at  the  very 
title  of  the  mischief-portending 
Association,  and  what  conceivable 
title  can  we  bestow  upon  that  era, 
when  its  mischiefs  shall  be  fully 
developed  ?  Oh  I  when  we  unite 
in  one  comprehensive  view,  all 
the  efforts  now  making  to  hasten 


raent  of  society,  which  must  in- 
evitably be  produced,  we  may  not : 
and  why  should  one  care  for  any 
body  but  one's  self?  Should  I 
find,  however,  that  the  dread- 
ful consequences  foretold  by  the 
foes  to  modem  innovation  really 
do  follow,  you  will  hear  again 
from  your  new  correspondent,  the 
Secretary  to  the  *'  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Knowledge,"  and 
Honorary  Member  of  **  The  Pro- 
testant Order  of  Jesuits,*' 

Anti-Philamthropicus. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    ILLUSTRATION 
OF  REV.  iU.  12. 

(  To  the  Editors,  J 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  accept  the  following 
illustration  of  Rev.  iii.  12.  I  do 
not  remember  any  where  to  have 
met  with  it. 

**  Him  that  overcometh  will  I 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my. 
God." 

It  was  a    custom    among  the 
Greeks  to    place   the  statues  of 
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AQ&  Hooker's  ceUhrat^  Pmosm  ^*  Of  lam,'' ^ .     [Xo¥69iber» 

distinguishedcharacters  as  columns    the  self-Bame  diing  is  voder  diTeis 


in  their  tepiples  ;  of  this  there  is  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  Pan- 
drosium  at  Athens*  where  the 
Qgures  of   Athenian    females,  as 


considerations  conveyed  throngh 
many  laws;  and  that  to  measure 
by  any  one  kind  of  law  all  the 
actions  of  men,  were  to  confound 


pillars,  support  th^  entablature  of    the  admirable  order  wherein  God 
the  canopy  which  shadowed  the    hath  disposed  all  Uws,  each  as  in 


olive  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  the 
altar  of  Jupiter  Herceus :  other 
instances  might  be  mentioned, 
but  I  select  this,  because  it  is 
copied  in  the  new  St.  Pancras 
Church,  and  may  be  seen  by  any 
one  passing  along  the  road. 

The  text  proceeds  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  Greek  Inanners, 
"  and  I  will  write  upon  him  my 


nature,  so  in  degree,  distinct  from 
othe^  Wherefore,  that  here  we 
may  briej9y  end,  i^  Law  there  cam 
be  no  leu  aeknowledgedi  than  thai 
her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God^  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  ail 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage,  the  very  least  as  feeting  her 
care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempi" 
edfrom  her  power ;  both  angels  and 
and  creatures  of  what  candid 


new    name.''     The    donor   of   a    men 

column     frequently    inscribed    it    tion  soever,  though  each  in  different 

with  his  own  name. — What  name 

so  fit  to  be  inscribed  upon  such  a 

pillar,  as  that  of  the  Saviour  who 

redeemed  him  ? 

James  Edmestok. 
ffomerton. 


HOOKER'S  CELEBRATED  PASSAGE 
«<  OF  LAW,"  fico.  TRACED  TO  ITS 
ORIGINAL.. 

(To  the  Editcrs.) 

.   Gentlemen, 

Those  of  your  readers  whose  taste 
and  acumen  lead  them,  in  their 
pursuits  of  Literature,  to  explore  its 
pure  chambers  of  imagery,  or  to 
ramble^/2ori/^iou«/;y  over  its  richly 
variegated  parterre,  can  judge  what 
pleasure  was  afforded  on  discover- 
ing the  original  of  one  of  its 
choicest  ornaments ;  a  genuine  du- 
plex Cranmeri  et  Hookeri.  The 
passage  constituting  the  perora- 
tion of  Hooker's  first  book  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  has  been  long 
the  theme  of  panegyric  among 
the  best  j  udges  cm  com  position.  Its 
effect  on  the  ear  is  no  less  enchant- 
ing than  on  the  mind :  **  This,"  ex- 
claims one^  who  is  himself  elo- 
quent, *'  is  the  very  musip  of  elo- 
quence."    To  elu^cidate  t)ie  sub- 


sort  and  manner,  yet  aU  with  wt^brm 
consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother 
of  their  peace  and  joy*** 

I  now  proceed  to  d^onstrate 
the  original  of  this  exquisite  pro- 
duction: not  to  detract  from  its 
superlative  merit,  but  simply  to  ex- 
hibit a  literary  curiosity ;  and  a  nse- 
ful  illustration  of  what  has  happen- 
ed from,  one  man's  thoughts  passing 
through  the  alembic  of  another 
man's  mind.  No  doubt  the  pro- 
cess was  incidentally  perforoped 
by  Hooker,  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  a  precedent,  although 
it  was  as  familiar  as  '*  housebcM 
words"  in  his  well  stored  memory. 
But  even  the  amiable  Cranmer 
(though  there  are  greater  improba- 
bilities than  that  he  himself  might 
have  transferred  them  from  one  of 
tiie  ea^iy  Fatbecs)  ^ouldliave  been 
gra^tified  to  see  tha^  be  hadsupi^ied 
the  materials,  in  "their  comely 
order,^'  ^hicb  the  genius  of  **  ju- 
dicious" Hool^er  has  so  eleganlJ^r 
condensed,  and,  enlivened  by  pro* 
sppopceia  or  personification.  The 
e^Lordium  oi^  tiie  Tenth  Homily* 
itself  very  hA^monii^us  when  well 
seadj  is  given,  in  t))e  fii^  coIvoia, 
and  a  part  of  it  in  tk^  third;  and  the 


joined  analysis,  I  sl^all  here  quote  parallel  parts  of  Hookec  are  so  ar- 

ttie  passage  '*  Of  Law,"  &c.  with  sanged  as  to  prepenl  indisputable 

its  introductory  sentenoe.  eoincideseesj  qever UUqoW pMnted: 

"  TkM^  we  see  how  even  one  and  ^iit,. 
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tnuedt»iti  Orifkui. 


MO 


•^^ 


i|<ri< 


it 


Ail  things 


ceUaU^perfeei  ) 


(1)  Ahmghiy  God 
hoik 
created  aiid\ 
appointed  ) 

all  things, 
inheaven^earthf  } 
and  waterM.  ! 


in  heayen 


and  earth 


do  her  homage, 


1 


^ 


*'  Both  angels 
and  men. 


the  yery  least  -  and  creatures  of 


as  feeling 
care. 


her 


(1)  «  Almighty  God 

ereftted  and 

Appointed^ 

all  thiD^^s, 

in  faeayan,  earth, 

and  waters, 

(2)  in  a  most  excellent  and 

perfect  order. 

In  heaven 

he  hath  appointed  dittuiet  and 

several    orders  and  states  of 

archangels  and  angels. 

In  earth 
be  hath  assigned  and  appointed 
kings,  prioces,  with  other  go- 
vernors aader  them,  all  in  good 
and  necessary  order : 
The  water  above  is  kept,  and 
raineth  down  in  due  time  and 
season.  The  sun,  moon,  stars, 
rainboWf  thunder,  lightning, 
clouds^  and  all  Urds  of  the  ur, 
do  keep  their  order.  The  earth, 
trees,  seeds,  plants,  herbs,  corn, 
grass,  sad  all  manner  of  beasts, 
keep  themselves  in  their  older : 
all  the  parts  of  the  whole  year, 
as  winter,  summer,  months, 
nights,  and  days,  continue  in 
their  order :  ail  kinds  of  fishes 
in  the  sea,  rivera,  and  waters, 
with  all  fountains  and  springs^ 
yea,  the  8ea&  themselves,  keep 
their  comely  course  and  order  : 
and  man  himself  also  hath  alt 
his  parts,  both  within  and  with* 
out,  as  soul,  hearty  mind^  me- 
mory, understanding,  reason, 
speech,  with  all  and  singular 
corpora]  members  of  his  body, 
in  a.  profitable,  necessary,  and 
pleasant  order: 

every  degree  of;  people  In  theii»  vocation,  calling,  and  office,  hath  ap- 
pointed to.  tl^em  tbei<  duly,  and  order : 
some  are  in  high  degree,  some  in  low, 

some  kings  and  princes,  some  inferiors  and  subjects,  priests  and* Isymeo, 
masters  and  servants,  fathers  snd  children,  husbands  and  wives,  rich* 
and  poor; 


—*'  The  admi- 
rable 
order  therein 

God 

disposed 

all  laws, 
each  as  in 


what  condition 

soever,    though 

each  in  different 

sort  and  manner.^ 


and  the  great- 
est as  not  ex- 
empted from 
her  power." 


nature. 


-/ 


so  in  degreCi^ 

distinct  fsom 
other.'* 


andev}eryonehathneedo£othev.  [  «•  The  harmony  of  the  worW." 
So  that  in  all  things  is  to  be 

lauded  and  praised 

the  goodly  ordec  of  God  ; 


**  The  bosom  of  God." 


without  the  which  no  house,  np.ci(y»  no  commpawealthj^  ca|i{(MmtiAue 
and  endure,  orI|uiC 


»• 


"  Yet  all  with 

uniformconsent 

admiring 

her  as  the  mo- 
ther of  their 
peaces  joy." 


Uo  On  the  Pen69uU  Rdgn  of  Cktki.  [NoTemben 

Something  more  thanaccideat    coaaidered,  llie  inelaphor  will  not 


led  to  these  coincidences.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  analysis  are 
a  little  more  obscured  by  Hooker, 
but  there  is,  notwithstanding, 
enough  of  resemblance  to  show 
that  they  are  so  many  parallel- 
isms ! 

Might  not  the  whole  Homily 
**  Concerning  good  Order,  and 
Obedience  to  Rulers  and  Magis- 
trates," have  suggested  to  Hooker 


appear  violent.  The  state,  there* 
fore,  of  the  Christian  church, 
which  for  a  thousand  years'  be- 
fore the  general  judgment,  will 
surpass  in  purity  and  zeal  all  the 
preceding  states  through  whicb 
the  church  has  passed,  is  repre- 
sented, with  the  utmost  propriety, 
as  a  resurrection  of  martyrs  and 
saints  from  the  dead.  It  is,  how- 
ever, too  little  to   say,  that  the 


the  ar^umen/ of  his  First  Book  of    text  way  be   thus  explained^  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ? 

Benj.  Hanburt. 

Temple  Place, 
Biackfriars  Road. 
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ON  THE  PERSONAL  REIGN  OF 
CHRIST. 

No.  IL 

The  general  Difficuliies  of  the  Modem 
hypotheiit, 

(Concluded from  page  534.) 

If  the  reign  of  Jesus  be  thus 
spiritual,  or  by  the  power  of  his 
truth,  it  follows  by  necessity  of 
consequence,  that  the  resurrection 


verified ;  the  terms  employed  hy 
8t.  John  seem  to  indicate,  that  it 
must  be  so  understood  and  accom- 
plished. For  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  text  does  not  mention 
the  resurrection  of  bodies,  but  of 
souls.  The  word  rendered  souls 
from  }l/v\ri,  occurs  six  times  in  this 
book,  in  a  connection  which  de- 
termines its  signification  to  be  the 
life  or  living  principle  in  the 
body,  and  in  contradiction  to  the 
body,  while  it  is  also  represented 
as  existing  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion from  the  body,  chap.  vi.  9. ; 
viii.  9. ;  xii.  1 L. ;  xviii.  13.  And 
in  what  instance  is  the  word  ^ffvxn 
used  to  signify  the  body  itself, 
or  still  more  strangely  a  dead 
body,  which  only  can  be  the  sub- 


to  be   effected  at  his  coming  in  jectof  a  proper  resurrection,  or  liv- 

the  power  of  the  Spirit,  will  be  ing  again  ?   Is  a  proper  and  literal 

of  the  same  nature,  even  a  spiritual  resurrection   ever  represented  by 

resurrection.      The    solitary  text  the  resurrection  of  the    soul,  or 

Rev.  XX.  4 — 6.  confidently  em-  can    it    be    so   represented    witli 

ployed  to  prove  that  the  martyrs  philosophical   accuracy  ?     Is  not 


and  other  just  persons  will  rise 
to  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years  in  a  visible  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  may  certainly  be  explained 
and  accomplished  without  a  literal 
resurrection.  The  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles  from  Paganism  to 
Christianity,  evidenced  by  a  cor- 
responding reformation  of  life,  is 
called  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  vi.  13. ; 
£ph.  y.  14.  And  if  the  striking 
analogy  subsisting  between  the 
resurrection  of  a  dead  body,  and 
the  renewal  of  a  soul  in  righte- 
ousness and  true  holiness,  be  duly 


a  literal  resurrection  uniformly 
described  as  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  the  raising  and  living 
again  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints^ 
even  of  those  bodies  that  sleep 
in  the  dust  in  the  grave.  But 
were  the  term  bodies  employed 
by  St.  John  in  the  text,  it  would 
not  follow,  that  a  literal  resur- 
rection is  intended  by  him.  The 
last  must  still  be  explained  by 
the  tenor  of  the  book,  from  which 
it  is  selected,  and  with  which  it 
must  be  supposed  to  harmonise. 
It  will  surely  be  conceded,  that 
the  Revelation   to  John  was   a 
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successioo  of  symbols  pamag^  be-  tbe  resurrectioii  of  dftmnation.*^ 
fore  his  wonderiog  view,  and  Can  the  hour  here  signify  two 
these  tyniboU,  not  tbe  things  different  periods  at  a  thousand 
symbolized,  are  what  John  de-  years  distance  from  each  other? 
scribes  in  this  book.  The  two  But  in  that  hour,  ail  that  are  in 
witnesses,  for  instance,  in  Rev.  xi.  the  grave  shall  hear  his  voice 
are  metaphorical  persons,  for  no  and  come  forth;  nut  the  righ- 
two  men  ever  lived  1260  years,  teous  dead  only,  for  these  are  not 
and  consequently  both  the  death  all  that  are  in  the  grave ;  not  the 
and  tbe  resurrection  of  their  wicked  dead  only,  for  these  have 
bodies  must  be  understood  figu-  not  done  good;  but  all  that  are 
ratively.  Every  part  indeed  of  in  tlie  grave  shall  come  forth, 
this  mysterious  book,  relating  to  John  v.  28,  29.  St.  Paul  repre- 
futurity,  is  symbolical.  The  books,  sents  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
the  seals,  the  trumpets;  the  thrones,  as  performed  in  a  moment,  in  the 
the  cities,  the  kingdoms ;  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  when  the 
stars,  the  thunders,  the  earth-  trumpets  shall  sound,  and  the 
quakes,  are  all  taken  metaphori-  dead  shall  be  raised,  and  they 
cally — why  not  then  the  resurrec-  who  are  alive  and  remain  shall 
tion  of  the  martyrs  and  confes-  be  changed.  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  There 
sors?  Besides,  a  resurrection  is  is  indeed  to  be  an  order  in  the 
a  well  known  prophetic  figure  for  resurrection  ;  but  to  support  the 
a  restoration,  revival,  or  advance-  hypothesis  of  our  first-resurrec- 
ment  of  the  cause  or  interest  of  tion-men,  the  words  should  rather 
a  people,  who  have  been  borne  have  run  thus:--"  Christ  the 
down,  depressed,  and  as  it  were  •  first-fruits,  then  the  martyrs,  &c. 
killed  and  buried  by  opposition,  at  bis  coming,  and  a  thousand 
Thus  Ezek.  xzxvii.  the  restora-  years  after  the  residue  of  man- 
tion  of  Israel  from  destructive  kind  !  Theu  cometh  the  end,''  &c. 
captivity,  is  described  as  a  resur-  The  Lord  repeatedly  declares, 
rection  of  dry  bones.  When  the  that  he  will  raise  up  believers  at 
Lord  promises  deliverance  to  the  the  last  day ;  John  v.  30,  40. 
Jews,  by  Isaiah  the  prophet,  he  44,  45.  and  makes  the  last  day, 
puts  this  language  in  his  mouth,  the  day  in  which  men  shall  be 
— "  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  judged,  John  xii.  48 ;  and  de- 
together  with  my  dead  body  shall  scribes  the  judgment  both  of  the 
they  arise."  Ephraim  in  distress  righteous  and  the  wicked,  as  taking 
is  encouraged  to  return  to  the  place  at  the  same  period,  Matt. 
Lord  by  Hosea  with  these  words  xxv.  31.  ad  uli.  Now  to  affirm, 
~"  After  two  days  he  will  re-  that  there  will  be  a  day  a  thousand 
viye  us,  in  the  third  day  he  will  years  after  the  last  day  for  the 
raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  and 
his  sight."  Nor  let  it  be  for-  their  judgment,  not  only  contra- 
gotten,  that  a  literal  resurrection  diets  this,  but  is  a  manifest  im<- 
of  the  righteous  a  thousand  years  propriety  of  speech.  And  does 
before  that  of  the  wicked,  seems  not  John  himself  place  the  proper 
to  contradict  the  plain  account  of  and  general  resunection  and 
the  matter  in  the  Gospels  and  judgment  after  the  thousand  years 
Epistles ;  for  instance,  Christ  reign  of  Christ  7  Rev.  xx.  11, 12. 
says,  <<  the  hour  is  coming  in  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  in  all  the  descriptions  of  the  re- 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  surrection  and  future  judgment, 
come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  which  are  given  us  at  such  length 
good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles; 
an4  ih<37  tbat  have  done  evil  to  there  is  no  mention  made  of  ^ 
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fiM  ftilcl  second  t«finitt'e<!tiofi  at  a 
thousand  years  distance  from  each 
other. 

Once  more ;  this  scheme  is  not 
only  opposed  to  the  g^eneral  sen- 
timetits  of  good  men,  and  repug- 
nant to  the  holy  Scriptures,  it  is 
also  inconsistent  with  itself,  and 
taxes  with  a  like  inconsistency 
the  oracles  of  God.  According 
to  their  own  scheme,  when  Israel 
•returns  to  Zion,  their  souls  shall 
be  as  a  well -watered  garden,  and 
they  shall  not  sorrow  any  more 
at  all.  Jer.  xxxi.  12.  Theyshallbe 
gathered  out  of  all  countries,  whi- 
ther the  Lord  has  driTen  them  in  his 
anger;  he  will  bring  them  again  to 
this  place,  and  will  canse  them  to 
dwell  safely ;  yea,  he  will  put  his 
fear  in  thetr  hearts,  and  they  shall 
not  depart  from  him,  Jer.  xxxii. 
d7--43.  When  I  have  brought 
them  again  from  the  people,  and 
gathered  them  out  of  the  enemies 
lands,  then  shall  they  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  their  God,  who  caused 
them  to  be  led  into  captiTity  among 
the  heathen  ;  but  I  have  gathered 
them  to  their  own  land,  and  have 
left  none  of  them  any  more. 
Ezek.  xxxtx.  27^29.  I  will 
•plant  them  upon  their  land,  and 
they  shall  no  more  be  pulled  up 
out  of  the  land  whicn  I  hare 
given  them,  saith  the  Lord.  Amos 
ix.  15.  And  yet  they  tell  us  that 
vnheard-of  calamities  shall  befall 
them  after  then:  return,  from  which 
they  are  to  be  miraculously  delr- 
Tered,  though  these  calamities  are 
to  be  the  consequence  of  thehr 
crimes  in  departing  from  the  Lord ; 
that  after  ttiese  miraculous  deli- 
verances they  will  treacherously 
depart  from  the  Lord  again,  and 
involve  themselves  a  second  time 
in  unparalleled  distress,  froifci 
which  they  will  be  emancipated 
by  the  coming  of  the  Lord — that 
thetf,  and  not  till  then,  they  will 
be  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  share  the  blessings  of  his 
grace.  They  suppose,  moreover, 
that  the  saints,  after  reigning  with 
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Ohrista  thovsaiMi  years.  In  their  spi- 
ritual^ immortalised,  and  glorified 
bodies,  will  be  surrounded  widi 
enemies  in  gross  earthly  forms, 
even  the  armies  of  Gog  and  Magog 
-^that  though  the  destruction  of 
death  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous,  will  be  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  apostolic  prediction, 
the  la$i  enemy  that  shall  be  de- 
stroyed is  death ;  yet  Gog  and 
Magog  are  enemies  which  shall  be 
destroyed  a  thousand  years  afterthe 
destruction  of  the  iasi  enemy,  and 
that  the  saints  will  appear  in  judg- 
ment to  receive  their  final  sen- 
tence, after  they  have  been  glorified 
together  with  Christ  for  a  thousand 
years ;  all  which  suppositions  ap- 
pear equally  unnatural,  unscrip- 
tural,  and  absurd.  In  fine,  while 
they  attempt  to  display  their  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  the  Kedeemer's 
reign,  they  suppose  that  a  tem- 
poral monarchy,  a  territorial  king- 
dom will  be  more  glorious  than  a 
spiritual  reign ;  at  least,  that  the 
spiritual  subjugation  of  the  world 
to  Christ,  would  not  suffice  for 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  regal  splendoor  of 
King  Messiah,  without  this  ex- 
terior pomp  and  show ;  while  yet 
this  glory,  so  essential  to  the  domi- 
nion of  Jesns,  is  to  pass  away 
with  these  heavens  at  the  confia- 
gration  of  the  universe,  and  so  a 
period  will  be  put  to  that  domi- 
nion, of  which  it  is  written—there 
shall  be  no  end. 

It  is  time  to  bring  this  paper  to 
a  close,  for  the  length'  of  which, 
I  trust,  the  importance  of  the 
theme  is  a  sufficient  apology.  I 
shall  only  add,  to  evince  the  im- 
portance of  this  general  review, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ  stands  or  falls  with 
the  other  articles  with  which  it  is 
associated.  Let  no  man  suppose, 
therefore,  that  this  capital  point 
may  be  maintained  without  the 
minor  parts  of  the  scheme  on  which 
I  have  animadverted;  Ihey  are 
but  parts  of  one  prophetic  or  ii 
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ginary  whole.  The  proofs  of  the 
y bible  reign  of  Christ  are  of  the 
5ame  kind  as  those  which  prove 
the  other  attendant  events ;  and 
the  objections  which  lie  against 
these  are  equally  forcible  agaijist 
that.  This,  it  is  presumed,  will 
more  fully  appear,  when  we  en- 
deavour, in  our  next,  to  trace  the 
curious  process  by  which  well- 
meaning  and  gifted  men  have  been 
}ed  to  the  adoption  of  these  fan- 
ciful and  heterogeneous  ideas. 


FARTHER  REPLY  TO  MONSIEUR 
ROCHAT. 

(r«»  the  Editon.) 

GKNTLBMBNt — When  I  sent  the 
tew  remarks,  (inserted  in  your 
Magazine  for  June  last,)  on  the 
correspondence  between  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith  and  a  Swiss  Minister,  I 
had  no  object  in  view  but  that 
of  endeavouring  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  a  controversy  between 
those  who  appeared  to  agree  in 
^very  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Scripture;  and  I  had  no  expec- 
tation of  haying  occasion  to  re- 
new the  subject.  But  the  letter 
from  M.  Rochat,  inserted  in  your 
last  .Magazine,  makes  a  few  re- 
qiUrks  necessary.  He  therein  ob- 
serves, "  that  the  mischief  of  con- 
troversies lies  in  men  not  under- 
standing each  other,"  and  it  is 
plain  the  good  man  does  not  un- 
derstand the  drift  of  my  reason- 
ing. He  calls  on  me  for  a  clear, 
plain,  and  rigorously  £xact  defini- 
tion of  saving  faith ;  but  this  is 
not  the  point  on  which  we  differ* 
It  was  my  aim  to  show  that  a 
person  possessing  true  faith,  or 
as  M.  Rochat  calls  it,  full  faith, 
by  which  I  suppose  he  means 
what  the  Scripture  terms  the  full 
assurance  of  laith,  might  yet  be 
a  stranger  to  an  assurance  of  his 
personal  interest  in  the  blessings 
of  salvation.  M*  Rochat  thinks 
I  have  gone  too  far  in  stating 
that  I  c^idere4  him  as  having 

N/s.  jPfo.as. 


to  M<mB*  Bochai.  f^^ 

verv  e0tfu9f9i  ideas  of  faitlu  I 
had  no  intention  tp  give  him 
offence  by  the  expression ;  ^  but 
let  it  be  changed  for  imperfect,  or 
partial,  and  I  cannot  ^ee  reason 
to  alter  my  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  the  Scriptures  de- 
clare, "  Whosoever  believeth  oa 
the  Son  of  God  shall  not  perish, 
but    have    everlasting    life;  .and 
that  there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby 
we  must  (or  can)  he  saved."  . 
.   But  then  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  same  Scriptures  declare^  that 
**  without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord;"  and   we  are  ex* 
horted  to .  give  all  diligence   to 
make    our   calling    and    election 
sure,  (which  can  only  be  under- 
stood, surely,  as  referring  to  the 
evidences  of  them ;)  and  wKat  are 
those  evidences,    but   finding  in 
ourselves,  by  close  and  impartial 
examination,    an  agreement  with 
those   marks    and    characteristics 
which  are  given  in  the  word  of 
Crod   as    descriptive  of  true  be- 
lievers? such  as  having  the  spirit 
of  Christ, — ^possessing  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  with  all  its 
pure  and  lovely  influences, — toge- 
ther with  the  graces  of  humility, 
love,  zeal,  patience,  acquiescence 
in  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  <&c 
&c.  summarily  called  the  fruits  of 
righteousness.^ — No^v    the  sincere 
Christian,  who  has  no  doubt  as  to 
the  ground  of  his   hope  towards 
God,  nor    any  doubt    as    to  the 
faithfulness  of  God  in  regard  to 
fulfilling  what  he  has   promised, 
yet,  when  engaged  in  self-exami-^ 
nation,  (a  duty  strongly  enforced 
in  the  fScriptures,)  finds  such  re- 
mains of  unsubdued  corruption  in 
his  heart,— such  deficiencies  in  his 
temper    and   conduct, — such  im- 
perfection in  his  best 'duties — such 
cleaving  to  the  world — such  want 
of    spiritual-mindedness,    and  so 
little  conformity  to  the  example 
of  Christ,  as  leads  him  to  fear 
that  his  faith  is  not  a,  living  but  a 
dead  faith|  and  that  he  has  only  % 
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name  to   live— <-thi8  hambles  him    declares,  that ''  the  Spirit  witness^ 

etb  with  our  spirits,  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God."  But  then, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  altoaya  operates  om  a 
sanctifier  before  he  act$  at  a  com' 


before  God«  and  leads  him  daily 
to  renew  his  application  to  the 
blood  of  Christ  tor  pardon  and 
cleansing,  and  to  renew  his  reso- 
lutions,   in    the   streng;th    of   his 

grace  to  watch    and   pray,    i^id   ybrler— comfort   without  holiness 
strive  against  sin ;  and  thus  doing,    comes  from  a  very  different  quar- 


he  is  not  toithout  hope,  that  He 
who  is  able  to  keep  him  from 
falling,  will  preserve  and  conduct 
him  safely  to  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. If  any  one  should  endea« 
vour  to  comfort  a  person  in  such 
circumstances,  by  telling  him  that 
every  believer  in  Christ  ought 
not  to  indulge  any  doubts  as  to 
the  safety  of  his  state,  his  reply 
would  naturally  be,  (supposing 
this  to  be  true,)  '*  you  are  taking 
for  granted  the  very  thing  that  I 
am  in  doubt  about."  After  ear- 
nest prayer,  increasing  circum- 
spection, and  a  long  contest  with 
his  spiritual  foes,  the  sincere  and 
humble  Christian  will  find,  that 
he  i$  making  progress  in  the  divine 
Kfe ;  that  he  has  been  enabled  to 
advance  in  holiness ;  that  he  loves 
God  more,  and  has  his  conversa- 
tion more  in  beaven:  he  begins, 
therefore,  to  possess  a  good  hope 
through  grace,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately attains  to  theJuU  assurance 
of  hope.    The    Scripture   indeed 


ter. 

This  appears  to  be  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  Scriptures  de- 
clare on  this  subject;  this  view  of 
it  obviates  all  the  objectioiis 
brought  forward  by  M.  Kochat, 
in  consequence  of  his  misappre- 
hensions. He  may  think  it  hard 
that  '*  the  children  of  Ood  cannot 
obtain  peaof^  in  a  shorter  or  less 
laborious  way,  but  others  may 
think  it  no  hardship  to  follow  the 
great  Apostle,  who,  while  he  could 
say,  **  I  huno  whom  1  have  be- 
lieved," could  also  say,  **  I  labour 
to  keep  under  my  body  and  bring 
it  into  subjection,  lest  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached 
to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
cast-away." 

I  beg  to  present  these  hints  to 
the  consideration  of  M.  Ilochat» 
whose  character  I  respect,    and 
whose  welfare  £  sincerely  desire. 
I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your's  respectfully^ 

T.  C.  H. 


*^*  The  Editors  mmt  now  reqoett  their  esteemed  Correspoodents  to  close  tUs 
eoDtrorersj,  which  hu  heen  ctfried  much  beyond  the  limits  nsoall j  allotted  for  such 
discoisioDS. 


SONNET. 

Two  whom  I  knew,  late  ^ster  pilgrims  here. 

Now  perfect  seraphs  in  that  world  of  light  \ 
Who  Tiew'd  with  cold  misgiring  and  with  fear. 

The  daik  deep  rirer,  and  the  vale  of  night. 
Had  lun  them  down  to  sleep,  and  as  thejr  alept 

Death  came  with  noiseless  step  and  harmless  dart. 
And  not  a  pain  was  felt  or  tear  was  wept, 

Nor  pang,  nor  straggle,  nor  conTnltive  start, 
Bnt  in  the  gentle  semblance  of  a  dream, 

(As  Peter's,  who  scarce  thonght  his  fireedom  true, 
■  So  lilce  a  beanteons  vision  did  it  seem,) 

Death  drew  the  t^I,  and  ojpen'd  beaTen  to  view. 
Scarcely  could  Enoch,  or  El^ah,  rise 
With  mors  dellghtftil  passage  to  the  skies  ! 
tbmirtOT.  Jambs  Emnarmt* 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 


Memoirs,  including  Letters  and  Se" 
lect  Remains^  of  John  Urquhartf 
late  of  the  University  of  St,  iln- 
drews.  By  Wm.  Orme.  2  vols, 
12010.  10«.  Holdsworth. 
Thb  sensibilities  of  nature,  as 
well  as  the  benignant  anticipa- 
tions of  grace,  constrain  us  to 
drop  the  tear  of  unfeigned  sorrow 
over  the  tomb  of  early  and  conse- 
crated genius.  The  sight  of  the 
scathed  sapling,  or  withered  rose- 
bud awakens  a  displacent  sympa- 
thy. But  when  a  whole  harvest 
is  ravished  from  us  by  blasting 
mildew,  just  when  the  ear  was 
bursting  from  its  hood — it  is  not  a 
bare  frustration,  it  is  a  mockery  of 
hope,  that  sharpens  regret,  and 
augments  the  sense  of  desola- 
tion. Yet  such  visitations  are 
ordained  to  come  upon  an  apostate 
race,  to  subserve  the  high  purposes 
of  a  retributive  and  corrective  dis- 
pensation. We  are  apt  to  call 
these  displays  of  divine  sovereignty 
mysterious,  while  their  obvious 
tendency  is  not  merely  to  impress 
the  lesson  of  the  universal  reign 
of  sin  and  death,  but  to  teach  the 
renovated  part  of  human  intelli- 
gences, that  the  God  of  grace 
is  independent  of  the  selectest 
agency,  and  that  what  he  conde- 
scends to  use,  be  it  illustrious  or 
mean,  owes  its  efficiency  to  his 
own  blessing.  If  the  sympathies 
of  nature  seem  to  be  all  violated 
when  youthful  bloom  and  vigour 
are  given  as  a  prey  to  the  de- 
stroyer, how  much  sharper  does 
the  pang  become  where  were  had 
been  promise  of  eminent  talent 
and  rare  endowment  I  Add  still 
to  the  bitterness  of  the  visitation— 
the  disappointment  of  benevolent 
desires,  the  frustration  of  gracious 
hopes,  the  sudden  extinction  of  a 
bttrniog  and  a  shining  light  in  a 


benighted  world— and  the  sadness 
both  of  natural  feeling,  and  of  gra- 
cious sympathy,  can  rise  no  higher. 
Genius — the  rarest  of  human  en- 
dowments, and  piety — the  choicest 
of  divine  benedictions,  fading  like 
a  nipt  blossom  or  an  unripe  fruit, 
and  dropping  into  the  portion  of 
weeds  and  withered  leaves; — this 
is  a  stroke  that  rankles,  while  it 
pierces  to  the  holiest  sanctuary 
both  of  natural  and  devout  sensi- 
bility. Science  and  Religion  both 
deck  themselves  in  weeds,  and 
bend  over  such  a  tomb.  The  loss 
is  not  private ;  the  stroke  and  the 
pang  are  not  personal;  it  is  the 
world  that  has  lost  a  benefactor ; 
the  church  that  is  bereft  of  an  or- 
nament. 

Yet  if  it  be  true,  that  human 
life  should  be  less  estimated  by 
years  than  by  deeds  and  acquir 
sitions,  and  if  none  have  lived  in 
vain  who  have  lived  to  God,  then 
the  poignancy  of  our  regre^  may 
be  softened,  and  our  sense  of  loss 
mitigated.  The  premature  fall  of 
one  man  has  been  more  useful 
than  the  long  life  of  another.  God 
has  granted  some  of  his  servants 
more  success  after  they  were 
dead  than  while  they  lived ;  and 
made  their  graves  more  eloquent 
than  their  tongues.  The  good  we 
design,  and  the  pronirise  we  give 
in  life,  may  yet  be  fulfilled,  when 
we  live  only  in  the  memories  and 
regrets  of  mankind.  Our  very  dust, 
at  God  s  bidding,  shall  put  forth 
a  virtue,  which  living  we  could 
not  command,  and  the  bones  of  a 
dead  prophet  produce  effects  snr- 

I massing  all  that  accompanied  his 
ife.  Great,  as  we  might  fairly 
calculate,  would  have  been  the 
usefulness  of  a  Spencer,  and  a 
Kirk  White,  and  a  Martyn,  had 
their  age  been  lengthened  only  to 
40  2 
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the  ordinary  lot  of  man,  yet  there 
is  satisfactory  evidence,  in  the  ex- 
citement their  ^deaths  occasioned, 
in  the  impulse  their  characters  gave 
—-an  impulse  not  yet  subsided^ 
and  in  the  fragrancy  of  grace  which 
their  memories  still  diffuse,  that 
the  promise  of  their  youth  has  not 


ance.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  follow  the  narrative  of  his  rapid 
and  brilliant  transit.  We  shall 
first  give  our  readers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  the  brief  but 
expressive  outline  of  his  character 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
which  is  contained  in  the  preface 


foiled — they  still  bloom,stiU  preach,    to  the  Memoir.    It  is  addressed  in 
still  write.     An  honour  has  been     a  letter  to  Mr.  Orme. 


accorded  them  not  granted  to 
many  of  our  race,  of  having  their 
youth  immortalized,  and  all  their 
fair  colours  and  brightest  hues 
perpetuated  in  the  dewy  freshness 
of  the  morning,  before  age  had 
dimmed  their  lustre ;  just  as  we 
have  seen  flowers  and  fruits  en- 
Bhrined  with  all  their  loveliest 
tints  in  a  bed  of  amber.  And  now 
another  name  must  be  added,  and 
Urquhart  be  intwined  with  this 
flowery  wreath  of  Zion's  choicest 
blossoms. 

In  performing  our  duty,  which 
we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves 
ovght  to  be  that  of  critic s,  we  are 
too  much  wrapt  in  admiration  of  ^Ae 


*^  He  11  ^together  worthy  of  the  bio^ 
graphical  notice  which  you  purpose.  My 
first  knowledge  of  him  was  as  a  student, 
in  which  capacity  he  far  outpeered  all  his 
fellows ;  and  in  a  class  of  uocommoB 
force,  and  brilliancy  of  talent,  shone  forth 
^as  a  star  of  the  ftret  magnitude. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  the  subjects  of  his 
various  Essays ;  but  the  very  firet  which 
he  read  in  the  hearing  of  myself,  and  of 
his  fellow-students,  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  claas  in  point  of  estimation : 
a  station  which  he  supported  throughout, 
and  which  was  fully  authenticated*  at  the 
last,  by  the  highest  prize  being  assigned  to 
him  for  those  anonymous  composttioiis, 
which  are  submitted  to  my  own  judgment, 
and  among  which,  I  decide  the  relative 
and  respective  merits,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  their  authors. 

"  For  several  months  I  only  recognised 


^ra^dinary-y^tk,  to  allow  any    S!S„-.t  ^^bt^.  IX'TAhr- 'S!? 

leeling^  topredommate  but  those     did  from  one  who  had  not  yet  terminated 


of  regret,  for  so  much  excellencie 
torn  from  us  before  we  knew  that 
we  possessed  it ;  and  of  ardent  hope 
that  the  burning  love,  and  matured 
piety,  and  manly  wisdom  of  young 
Urquhart  may  yet  display  a  semi- 
nating  virtue,  and  rise  again  mul- 
tiplied a  hundred  fold  from  his 
ashes,  through  the  memorial  by 
which  those  high  qualities  will  now 
come  in  contact  with  more  minds, 
than  they  could  ever  have  influ- 
enced while  living. 

John  Urquhart  was  a  young  man 
of  only  eighteen  at  his  death,  who 
bad  made  a  most  distinguished 
figure  in  every  department  of 
learning,  and  far  outstripped  all 
his  compeers  ;  and  of  them  it  may 
be  said,  the  fame  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
bad  drawn  some  of  the  choicest 
youths  of  the  North,  and  several 
nrom  the  South,  to  the  University 
«f  St.  Andrew*s,  at  the  time  that 
jouDg  Urquhart  made  his  appear* 


his  boy-hood,  gave  the  indication,  and 
the  promise  of  something  quite  superiatiTe 
in  future  life.  It  was  not  till  after  I  bad, 
for  a  time,  admired  his  capacities  for 
science,  that  I  knew  him  as  the  object  of 
a  far  higher  admiration,  for  his  deep  and 
demoted  sacredness. 

'<  It  was  in  the  second  session  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  that  I  devolved  upoa 
him  the  care  of  a  Sabbath-school,  which 
I  bad  formed.  In  the  conduct  of  this 
Kttle  seminary,  he  displayed  a  tact,  mad  a 
talent,  which  were  quite  admirable,  and  I 
felt  myself  far  out-run  by  him,  in  the 
power  of  kind  and  impressive  communi- 
cation ;  and  in  that  faculty,  by  which 
he  commanded  the  interest  of  the  papils^ 
and  could  gain,  at  all  times,  the  entire 
sympathy  of  their  understaDiiiug.  Indeed^ 
all  his  endowments,  whether  of  the  bead 
or  of  the  hrart,  were  in  the  best  posrible 
keeping.  For  example,— be  was  aliko 
literary  and  mathemaJtical,  and  combined 
the  utmost  hcMUty  of  composition,  \iith 
the  rigour  and  precision  of  the  exact 
sciences.  But  his  crownrajc  excellence 
WM  bis  piety ;  that  Tirtue,  which  matorcd 
him  so  early  for  heaven,  and  bore  him  iq 
triumph  from  that  earth  on  which  he  hath 
so  briefly  sojourned.  This  religious  spir;| 
gare  a  certain  ethertd  Eftie  to  all  his  c(^ 
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of  geDius,  but  none  of  its  irregnlarititt.  ^ut  we  very  much  doubt  if  there 

^'lJ^..r^Z''^J!^^^L^'^J^  e»«ted    his     equal    among    the 

one  direction,  so  as  to  gire  a  prominency  .        .          i.^^^«.^«     ®-^i 

to  certain  acquisitioas,  by  wbich  toov^er-  churches  of  Great  Britain ,  either 

shadow,  or  to  leave  behind,  the  other  ae-  in  theological  science  or  practical 

qnisitioos  of  liia  edacational  course.    He  pi^^y  .    a„j  certainly,  for  the  ex- 

was  neither  a  mere  geometer,  nor  a  mere  !1„  Jij;^«,„  ««.»«*«•  Klo«.-»  ^f  «*»«:... 

lingnist,  nor  a  mere  metaphysician ;  be  Jraordinary  assemblage  of  genius, 

was  all  pat  together;  alike  distinguhihed  learning,  theology,  and  holy  zeal^ 

by  the  fulness,  and  the  harmony  of  bis  it  may  be   long  before  we   shall 

P*""^*^"'                   «.      .            ,       *  hear  of  such  another.    His  coUen 

"  I  leave  to  yon.  Sir,  the  narrative  of  career  was  short  hut  from  the  vorv 

his  higher  churacterisiics.    1  have  spoken.  ^^^^  was  snort,  nut  from  tue  very 

and  fully  spoken,  of  the  attainments  of  first,  splendid  in  a  bigbdegree.  He 

bis  philosophy,  ->  to  you  it  belongs,  to  entered  the  University  by  gaining 

speak  of  the  snblimer  attainmente  of  his  the  first  6itrMsry,  or  exhibition,  from 

^^"^H^  I  needed  ought  to  reconcile  me  thirty-three competitors,  in  the  year 

to  the  transition  which  I  hate  made,  from  1B22.   In  every  subsequent  session 

the  State  of  a  pastor,  to  that  of  a  pro-  ^e  outstripped,  by  a  lengthening 

fessor,  it  would  justly  be  the  saccessire  distance,  ail  his  fellows;  and  sue- 

L"!!!!!!!^^!!" f  irrnr'!?JJ?«;  ^^J^t  cessively  attained  the  highest  dis- 

studenta  as  Jofan  Urqo  hart,  nor,  m  giving  .       .      <                               J'.. 

up  the  direct  work  of  a  Christian  minister,  tmction  in  every  stage  ot  his  cKn>- 

can  1  regret  the  station  to  which  Provi-  cu/tim.     But  Mr.  Orme  has  wiseljs 

dence  has  translated  me,  at  one  of  the  forborne  to  enter  into  details  of  his 

fountain  beads  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  ijterary  and  scientific  eminence— 

our  laad."->pp.  XVI— XX.  i.    u   _r     !_•   u        u*     *.  •              ^u 

'^'^  he  had  a  higher  object  m  view  than 

Mr.  Orme  was  his  friend  and  to  hold  forth  bis  young  friend  as  a 

pastor^  Dr.  Chalmers  was  one  of  favourite  son  of  genias,  or  a  rising 

his  tutors  at  the  University,  and  it  light  of   science.    The    youthfui 

may  be  deemed  probable,  that  the  Urquhart  had  felt  the  promptings 

one  has  been  swayed  by  personal  of  a  nobler  ambition  ;  he  had  con<'- 

iriendship,  and  the  other  by  an  in-  secrated  all  to  the  service  of  his 

nocent    kind    of  favouritism    not  Saviour;  and  his  short,  yet  happy 

unusual  in  teachers  •who  entertain  career  of  spiritual  fuejfuhtess  was 

a  lively  interest  in  the  improve-  begun  at  St.  Andrew's.    There  the 

ment  and  eminence  of  their  pupils.  Missionary  standard  was  erected, 

But  so  far  as  our  judgment  ex-  and  this  youthfui  leader,  who  stood 

tends,    though    there    should  be  unrivalled   amidst    the  venerable 

a  little  over-estimating    in   some  Halls  of  that  ancient  University^ 

branches  of  his  character,  which  and  bore  off  its  highest  honours, 

we  by  no  means  profess  to  have  was  not  ashamed  to  stand  at  its 

detected,  yet  there  is  none  in  the  gate,  and  cry,  '*  Who  is  on  the 

total  amount;    and  we  are  con-  Lord's  side?    let  him  come  unto 

vinced  that,  after  all,  some  of  his  me."     A  band   of  choice  young 

great  excellencies,  and  those  the  spirits  caught  the  flame  ;  and  there 

most  astonishing  in  a  lad  of  hisage,  did  he  assemble  them,  from  time  to 

considerably  surpass  all  that  his  time,  to   fire   their  breasts  with  a 

biographer  and  his  literary  friends  purer  ardour  than  that  which  urged 

have  stated.     It  is  abundantly  evi-  them  up  the  hill  of  science.     He 

dent,  from  the  specimens  contained  had,withsome  others  of  his  youthful 

in  these  interesting  volumes,  that  associates,  resolutely  devoted  him- 

however  splendid  were  his  literary  self  to  the  Missionary  work  ;  was 

acquirements,  his  gracious  endow-  endeavouring  to  spread  the  holy 

ments  were  still  more  so.   He  might  leaven;    concerting  measures  for 

have  found  elsewhere  many  com*  uniting  the  pious  youth  in  all  the 

peers  in  every  department  of  science  Universities  of  Scotland,  Kn  gland « 

and  ktters,  in  which,  at  St.  Andrew's  and  America,  in  one  Missionary 
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Aflsociatioiiy  and  was  labouring; 
to    induce    affectionate    and   re- 


tbe  Spirit  of  Ood,— «Qd  Urns  to 
that  God  who  liath  formed  the  heart  Of 
man,  with  that  God,  who,  io  times  past, 
spake  oato  the  fathers  by  the  prdphets; 
and  who  hath  in  these  last  days  *spol(ea 
onto  us  by  his  Son. 

**'  Some  of  these  theories  of  the  ancients 
are  so  beaatiAil,  and  so  perfect,  that  we 
are  apt  to  feel  disappointed  that  their  prac* 
ticai  influence  was  not  exteoslTely  and 
powerfully  felt.  But  we  shall  not  wonder 
at  this,  if  we  consider  how  difficult  it  is  to 
arrest  the  atteotion  by  abstract  truths; — 
and  how  little  of  practical  efficacy  there  is 
in  such  trutlM,  even  when  most  fully  ap* 
prebended.  To  cultirate  any  feeling,  we 
must  not  look  to  the  feeling  itself;  but  to 
the  object  which  naturally  excites  it.  And 
in  this  point  of  riew  wc  may  behold  the 
Ysst  superiority  of  the  Christian  relifion, 
in  diyine  knowledge  and  persona^   to  every  other»  as  a  system  of  practical 

religion.     Mr.  Orme  has  dedicated    ""©'•jlty* 


luctant  relatives  to  resign  him  for 
ever  to  tlie  Lord's  work  among 
the  heathen,  when,  like  a  too  early 
flower,  that  had  untimely  discover- 
ed its  beauty,  he  faded,  and  sank 
almost  without  warning,  before  the 
astonished  and  admiring  gaze  of 
his  friends. 

There  is,  if  not  ameZanc&o/y,  (for 
we  would  not  seem  to  use  a  murmur' 
ing  word  in  reference  to  his  fall,)  yet 
a  plaintive  satisfaction  now  in  the 
perusal  of  those  remains  which 
particularly  exhibit  his  attainments 


his  work  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society  f  who  were  to  have  had  the 
living  youth,  as  soon  as  his  affairs 
and  the  feelings  of  his  relatives, 
and  his  age,  would  have  justified 
them  in  accepting  his  services. 
They  have  his  memory ;  they  have 
the  picture  of  a  missionary  student, 
such  an  one  as  may  yet  do  them 
and  their  cause  much  more  essential 
service  than  could  have  been  ren* 
dered  by  his  personal  labours,  had 
they  been  extended  to  hoary  hairs. 
We  shall  now  present  our  read- 


«  Here  the  abstract  principles  of  natvral 
religion  are  embodied  in  facts :  and  all 
that  we  have  to  do  is  to  direct  the  attenticMi 
to  these  facts,  and  the  proper  stale  of 
feeling  is  the  inrariable  and  imniediaie 
result. 

'*  But  not  only  are  the  S3rmptoms  of  tht 
ancient  pliilosopbers  deficient  in  practical 
efficacy ;  they  are  even  imperfect  aa  the- 
ories of  morality.  Pure  and  derated  aa 
they  appear,  when  viewed  abstractly  and  in 
themselves,  they  cannot  stand  a  comparison 
with  that  purer  system  which  has  beea 
given  ns  by  revelation. 

'*.To  most  of  tlie  precepts  wbick  are 
ghren  us  in  the  Bible,  we  can  find  some 
counterpart  in  the  writings  of  heathen 
philosophers ;    but  there  is    one  virtue 


ers  with  one  or  two  specimens  of  which  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  more  fre- 
his  religious  attainments.  These,  qnently  inculcated  in  the  Bible  than  any 
in  the  style  and  grace  of  their  exe-    ^^^'l!-??'.?  .«?J".*fP'i!.!^  which  jon 


may  search  the  whole  writings  of  ancient 
philosophy,  and  find  nothing  that  bears  to 
it  the  most  distant  resemblanoe.  Never 
did  there  come  firom  the  pen  of  a  heathen^ 
sentiments  like  those  contained  in  oar 
motto  :-'*'  Seekeat  thou  great  things  for 
^.       .         ,         ^  -  .  thyself?     Seek  them  not."    It  is  a  very 

lirst  IS  only  a  fragment,  and  is  en-    striking  fiu:t,  that,  in  the  language  of 


cution,  will  enable  every  qualified 
person  to  judge  of  the  general 
superiority  of  his  faculties,  as  well 
as  show,  in  its  results,  the  amount 
of  his  various  attainments.     The 


titled 

'^ON  TUB  LOVE  OF  FAMB. 

•And  teekett  thau  great  tkwg$f€r  ihyulff^  4^. 

Jeremiah. 

*'  I  have  often  thought  it  peculiarly  in- 


Oreeoe  and  Rome,  there  ia  not  a  woid  to 

express  humility  as  a  virtue : — those  words 
which  are  generally  used  signify  rather 
meanness,  and  that  crouching  to  power, 
which  is  the  feeling  not  of  a  humble,  but 
of  a  dastardly  spirit.  On  the  other  band» 
pride  and  haughtiness  were  considered 


teresting  to  compare  that  morality  which     the  concomitants  of  prowess  and  bravery  ; 


is  to  be  found  in  the  systems  of  ancient 
philosophy,  with  the  morality  which  is 
contained  in  the  Bible ; — to  see  the  heart 
of  man  still  reflecting,  though  dimly  and 
imperfectly,  that  image  which  was  stamped 
upon  it  at  first ; — to  observe  the  harmo- 


and  hence  the  heroes  of  ancient  poetry  are 
generaUv  furnished  with  an  abundant  por- 
tion of  both. 

<<  Ves ;  that  vice  which  we  inherit  from 
the  author  of  our  misery,  lurks  too  suc- 
cessfully in  the  recesses  of  the  human 


nious  accordance  which  obtains  between  bosom,  to  be  discovered  by  the  light  of 
the  law  that  is  written  in  the  heart,  and  reason  alone  |— it  requires  a  more  seareh* 
the  law  which  has  b^n  revealed  to  us  by    ing  scrutiny  to  dng  it  Irom  that  plaoB| 
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wUle  It  has  taken  up  itt  abode  in  the  In- 
noet  penetralia  of  onr  toali.  In  the  pre* 
aent  depraved  state  of  the  hnman  heart,  it 
is  ^fficnlt  to  diptingnith  between  thoae  de- 
aires  and  propensitiea which  may  have  once 
been  pnre ;  but  which,  at  the  fall,  were 
perrer ted  ;  and  those  which  are  radicallj 
oyU,  and  whicb  could  not  have  existed  in 
the  heart  of  man,  in  bis  state  of  original 
pnrity.  Without  hesitation,  we  would 
class  pride  in  the  latter  division,  as  a  feel- 
ing altogether  of  demoniacal  origin  ;  and 
which  could  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  a 
pure  and  holy  being. 

•*  But  though  we  can  thus  give  a  most 
nabesitating  deliverance  with  regard  to  this 
▼ice  itself,  Uiere  are  some  of  its  modifica- 
tions about  which  we  cannot  denounce  so 
decidedly.  The  desire  of  fame,  and  the 
desire  of  power,  and  all  that  is  described 
in  onr  text  by  the  seeking  after  great 
things,  have  so  often  been  declared  by  our 
theological  writers  to  be  innocent,  if  not 
laudable  propensities,  that  we  almost  feel 
as  if  it  were  presnmpdou  for  us  to  give  it 
as  our  opinion,  that  they  are  inimical  to 
the  spirit  of  true  religion. 

'*  It  may  be  trne,  that  such  feelings 
existed  in  the  bosom  of  onr  first  parents, 
before  their  expulsion  from  the  blissful 
abodes  of  Eden ;  and  that  they  vied  with 
each  other  to  gain  the  favour  and  applause 
perhaps  of  their  Ood.  And  it  may  be 
tnie,  that  there  is  among  the  angels  aa 
generous  emulation,  to  provoke  each 
other  to  good  works ;  —but  still  we  think 
it  true,  that  in  onr  present  condition,  it 
is  extremely  dangerous,  if  not  sinful,  to 
give  way  to  this  propensity. 

«  It  may  be  argued,  indeed,  that  the 
love  of  praise  operates  as  a  rer^  powerful 
principle  in  restraining  many  ot  the  fiercer 
passions,  and  that  without  it  the  moral 
world  would  soon  become  a  scene  of  wild 
confiiston  and  disorder ;  but  in  the  same 
manner  might  we  plead  for  anger  and  sel- 
fishness, and  even  avarice  itself.  These 
ara  all  very  powerful  checks  in  reatrMuing 
many  of  our  grosser  propensities,  and  to 
them  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  de- 
cencies which  adorn  civilized  society  i  but 
who  wonld  make  this  a  plea  for  their  vir- 
tnonsness? 

*<  There  Is  one  circumstance  which 
makes  the  love  of  fame  a  very  dangerous 
propeonty;--it  is  the  very  low  standard 
of  virtue  whicb  generally  prevails  in  the 
world.  Were  the  standard  a  perfect  one, 
then  wonld  the  case  be  different.  He  only 
would  be  pndsed,  who  was  truly  virtuous, 
and  the  love  of  fame  would  be  identical 
with  the  love  of  virtue.  But  this  alas,  is 
not  the  case.  The  men  of  the  world  have 
fixed  on  a  standard  of  virtue  convenient  for 
themselves ;  and  whoever  by  his  actions 
goea  beyond  this  standard,  tacitiy  pro- 
nounces condemnation  upon  them,  and 
noat  afsnradly  will  meet  with  their  hatred 


Memrin  afJaki  Vrqukari.       6to 

and  disapprobation.  It  is  thna  that  the 
most  virtuous  in  all  ages  have  been  met 
with  ignominy  and  contempt  And  it  ia 
thus  that  this  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
the  worid  haa  diverted  many  from  the  con- 
scientieus  performance  of  what  they  knew 
to  be  right 

**  Thus,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  and  considered  merely  as  an  abstract 
question  in  morals,  would  we  consider  the 
opinions  of  our  fellow-men  a  moat  im- 
proper standard  whereby  to  regulate  onr 
actions.  But  when  we  add  yet  another 
element,  and  consider  the  subject  aa  it 
beara  upon  our  religioua  chsracter, — when 
we  consider  it  not  only  as  it  affects  our 
duty  to  onr  feilow-men,  but  as  it  affects 
our  duty  to  God,  we  shall  feel  that  to  make 
the  praise  of  men  the  standard  of  our  con- 
duct is  still  more  dangerous. 
.  "The  love  of  praise  is,  perhaps,  an 
original  principle  of  onr  constitution  $ 
and  if  it  be,  then  it  were  rain  to  attempt 
its  annibiUtion.  Nor  is  this  required  of 
us.  All  that  we  are  bid  do  in  the  Bible, 
ia  to  give  it  a  new  direction.  And  the 
condemnation  of  the  Pharisees  of  old, 
was  not  that  they  loved  praise,  but  that 
they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than 
the  praise  of  God. 

'<  We  know  of  no  feeling  in  our  con- 
stitution which  is  stronger,  which  is  more 
difficult  to  overcome  than  the  love  of 
fame,  or  the  love  of  praise,  for  we  hold 
them  to  be  very  nearly  the  same.  So 
strong  is  it,  that  it  is  capable  of  carrying 
na  through  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
dangen,  of  enabling  na  to  persevere  in  the 
most  unwearied  exertion,  and  urging  na 
onward  even  to  death  itself.  ">-pp,  190— 
195. 

Our  second  extract  shall  con- 
sist of  part  of  an  essay,  or  sermon, 
which  we  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Orme  is  entitled  to  be  denominated 
an  extraordinary  effort  of  so  young 
a  mind.  We  should,  indeed,  be 
glad  to  make  room  for  the  whole 
of  it,  but  it  is  too  long  to  be  in- 
serted entire.  We  taKe  only  a 
few  of  the  first  pages ;  the  latter 
part  is  superior  even  to  the  begin- 
ning. 

*'  2  Corinthians,  Iv.  13. 

"  We  hamng  the  tame  tpirit  cf  faith,  ae* 
cording  at  it  it  tcrieten,  /  beUevoi,  therefore 
hate  ftpokem  ;  we  alto  believe,  and  therefore 
tpeak." 

<' There  is  a  common  proverb,  tiiat 
<the  truth  •should  not  be  alwaya  told.' 
In  other  worda,  that  it  is  not  always  a 
good  reasoA  lor  speaking  that  we  btUeve. 


Idnd  that  their  viadom  was  foUjr*  aud  that 
their  boasted  virtue  which  they  had  hoped 
would  open  for  them  the  gates  of  heaves, 
not  only  was  altogether  uoable  to  expiate 
their  crimes,  bat  was  itself  too  moch 
tainted  with  impurity  to  find  acceptance 
before  God  :— if  this  alone  was  the  teo- 
dency  of  the  truths  which  Paul  preached, 
IS  at  least  something  very  trifling  in  pub-     it  was  more  than  folly, — it  was  cruelty  to 


Allbongb  apparaotly  at  finl  ^ght  a  little 
paradoxical^  this  sayiog.will  be  found  like 
most  other  proverbs,  to  embody  the  «ia« 
dom  of  very  extensive  experience. 
•  *'  There  are  some  truths  which  concern 
only  a  few  individuals,  and .  in  which  the 
rest  of  mankind  have  no  interest  whatever. 
If  there  be  nothing  absolutely  wrong,  there 


Hshing  such  matters.  Aud  yau  cannot, 
perhaps,  pitch  upon  a  character  more  uni- 
venally  despised,  than  that  of  the  busy- 
body or  the  tell-tale.  Yet  each  of  these 
deservedly  detested  characters,  could,  per- 
haps, allege  in  excuse  for  all  his  silly  con- 
versation, that  he  spoke  because  he  be- 
lieved. 

**  There  areoCher  truths  which,  it  would 


proclaim  them.  Better  far  for  the  world, 
they  bad  never  been  promulgated. 

*<  But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  doc- 
trines which  Paul  preached  were  of  a  far 
different  character. 

«  It  is  true  that  they  directly  tended  to 
product  all  the  seeming  evils  I  have  been 
describing;  but  God  ^  thanked,  this  was 
not  their  only  tendency.     True,  tlie  feel- 


he  not  only  idle  and  improper,  but  which    Sngs  of  the  decent  and  the  virtuous  amooir 


it  might  be  cruel,  or  even  criminal  to  pro- 
mulgate. That  man  could  have  hut  little 
tenderness  or  humanity  in  his  disposition, 
who  should  assiduously  relate  the  dis- 
graces, or  the  crimes  of  a  departed  parent, 
to  the  surviving  children  ;  and  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  breach  of 
the  second  great  commandment  of  the 
law,  to  expose  to  public  view  the  defects 
in  the  private  character  of  our  neighbour. 
You  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  latter  ac- 
tion not  only  is  a  palpable  transgression 
of  the  law  of  God,  but  comes  under  the 
cognizance  even  of  hnman  jurisprudence* 
Truth  is  a  libel ;   and  it  would  be  no  ex- 


mankind  would  be  harrowed  np,  when  they 
were  classed  with  the  vilest  of  ibeir 
species,  and  told  that  they  had  been  wear- 
ing but  the  mask  of  virtue;— that  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart  was  utterly  pol- 
luted ;  that  God  bad  conclud«'d  all  ooder 
sin,  and  that  therefore,  ail  are  under  con- 
demnation. True,  the  prejudices  of  the 
iews  with  all  their  associations  of  pa- 
trio  lisin  nod  Barredoess,  must  have  been 
'shocked  at  being  told  that  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  were  no  longer  God*s  choaen 
nation,  but  that  the  Gentiles  were  become 
fellow-heirs  with  them  of  the  promises. 
True,  the  apostle's  preaching  was,  to  the 


cuse  in  a  court  of  justice,  for  the  defamer     Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks 


of  hia neighbour's  good  name  to  affirm,  that 
he  had  published  only  what  he  had  good 
ground  to  believe. 

«  You  perceive  then,  that  the  quality 
of  the  motive  which  Paul  affirms  to  have 
actuated  him  in  his  public  speaking,  and 
id  his  writings,  must  depend  upon  the  cha- 
Hicter  of  those  truths,  which  he  so  assi- 


fbolishness  ;  but  this  was  not  all,  or  I  re- 
peat it,  the  apostle  was  guilty  of  the 
greatest  cruelty.  But  unto  them  who  be- 
lieve, both  Jews  and  Greeks,  it  was  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

"  In  order  tlien  to  show  that  the  sim^e 
belief  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  is  aafi- 
dent    reason  for    preaching  tbem, — and 


duously  proclaimed.     If  they  were  truths     preaching  them,   too,   with  all  the  no- 
which  concerned  only  a  few  individuals^     wearied  diligence  and  fervent  zeal  which 
or  which,  if  they  had  a  reference  to  all,     diancterized  the  preacliing  of  the  Aposde 
were  of  comparatively  insignificant  im- 
portance,  then  it  was  folly  in   Paul  to 
labour  so  hard,  and  to  suffer  so  much  to 
proclaim  them  ;   and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  cogency  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  sub- 
ifmity  of  his  eloquence,  we  should,  in  such 
ff  case,  be  tempted  to  concur  in  the  opi- 


Paul ;  and  at  the  risk  too,  of  all  the 

and  persecutions  to  which  his  ministry anb- 

jectad  him, — we  shall  attempt  to  show,—* 

«  1.  Tlie  perfection  aed  excellency  o£ 
the  New  Testament  dispensation. 

«  U.  We  shall  also  attempt  to  show, 
that  the  belief  of  the  gospel  is  not  oaky  n 


nion  of  the  eastern  king,  that  after  all  he  sufficient  reason  for  preaching  it,  but  tbat 

was  but  a  learned  madman.  it  is  the  tmly  right  motive  which  can  load 

**  If   again,     the    truths   which    Paul  an  individual  to  the  chmoe  of  the  miasilry 

preached  tended   only  to  harrow  up  the  as  his  occupation. 

feelings  of  mankind,  and  to  destrpy  what  ,  <*  The  perfection  and  excellency  of  tke 

might  be  but  early  prejudices ;    but  yet  New  Testament  dispensation  may  petbapa 

were  prejudices  with  which  those  whom  be  most  strikia^y-illostrated  by  contnot* 

they  influenced  bsd  associated  all  that  they  ing  it  with  less  perfect  discoveries, 

held  dear  as.  patriots,  aud  all  that  they  '<  We  remark,  then,  thai  the  doctriaes 

thought   sacred    in    religion:  —  if   these  of  natural  religion,   (with  a  very  few  ez-> 

truths  tended  only  to  bring  to  light  evils  captions,)  are  so  very  dark  and  confiiaed, 

that  had  long  been  hidden,  and  which  had  as  scarcely  to  warrant,  and  by  no  means  to 

even  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind  eacoorage  its  promulgation  as  a  system, 

been   carefislly   coocealed :  — il,    finally,  on  the  part  of  those  who  embrace  iL 

thsy -tended  only,  to  dempastiita  to  man*  «<  By  the  light  otnntttrsi  iiis.lrae^we 


4mA  okftriv'  Ymp&!f%  the  «dslebe4  Md 
sobie  of  toe  attributes  of  Deity.  It  is 
hot  to  (he  doctrines  of  natarAl  religion^ 
iak«A  ladftiduilly,  but  to  uvcoiiX  theo- 
Idgy  iWHy  as  a  ftyMMi  of  leli^oo,  (bat  the  • 
foreKoiog  remark  ja  ap^lieable.  Had  Ood 
Dcrer  revealed  himself  to  us  bj  his  Spirit* 
or  by  his  Son,  still  we  might  have  known 
something  of  bis  character  from  the  works 
wluch  he  has  made.  And  in  con^fasttag 
the  decIaratioQS  of  God's  Word  with  the 
langUHge  of  bis  works,  wc  conceira  that 
men  of  difffreut  parties  have  fallen  into 
opposite  extnemes.  Tlte  (Here  philosopher 
wofild  trish  to  eonvinee  us  that  nature 
speaks  so  audibly,  aad  ao  ooeqaiTocally  of 
her  Sovereign,  as  to  render  all  saperoa- 
taral  dcclarNtioos  of  bis  will  unnecessary; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muat  be  cob- 
fessed,  that  the  advocates  of  a  written  tea- 
tidniny  ixofm  above  hare  aooietinies, 
through  a  wixh  to  magnify  tbe  importabpe 
of  the  commanicatioos  of  God's  Spirit, 
depreciated  that  testiibony  which  his 
wodn  imdoabtedFy  bear  to  the  cbaract^r 
of  their  great  CreAor.  It  ii  our  wUh  to 
ateer  clear  of  these  extremes  ;  aad,  in  s^- 
tempting  to  do  so,  we  cannot  follow  a  safer 
tonrse  than  that  which  the  written  testi- 
mony itstflf  poirtts  out. 

«< '  The  heavens  de^tane  the  glory  6f 
God.  and  tbe  firmament  aheWeth  forth  his 
handy-work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  flight  unto  night  sfaeweth 
knowledge.  Inhere  h  do  speech  nor  Ian* 
gua^  where  their  roioe  is  not  bcaiti. 
TbeV  line  is  gone  ont  through  all  the 
earth,  aad  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
World.'  Tbe'  invisible  things  of  our  Cre- 
ator, even  his  etermfl  power  and  Godhead, 
nre  thus  clearjy.aeen  from  tbe  creation  of 
the  world, — <  beinff  understood  by  the 
tilings  that  nM  made.' 

'*  So  far  tbe  voice  of  nature  utters  a 
clear  and  decided  declaration  ;  and  so  far, 
Choiie  who  have  listened  to  no  higher  tes- 
timoiiy,  are  reprehensible  if  they  speak 
tfot  what  ihoy  believe,  or  what  they  Would 
baKeve^  did  they  attend  as  they  ought  to 
the  evidence  aroond  them.  But  when 
we  attempt  from  these  few  isolated, 
dioitgh  important  truths,  to  form  a  sys- 
tem of  religion, — something  that  may 
satisfy  us*  as  to  tbe  relation  in  which  we 
stand  to  the  powerful  Being  who  created 
die  World,  bow  very  Imperfiect  does  all 
<mf  knowledge  appeilr, — bow  unsatisfactory 
all  our  coDclusions, — how  dark  and  fear- 
ful our  prospect  of  futurity  ! 

'*  The  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  could  clearly  perceive,  that 
there  vtas  one  great  Author  and  Governor 
of  all  things,- -a  Being  of  ineonceitable 
glory,  and  of  infinite  power, — and  there- 
fore a  Being  widely  different  from  those 
<loatenfptible  deities  which  the  impure 
iflMgimion  of  their  poets  had  feipiod. 
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Md  which  Che  psncMed  firfhvMMt «  fe  ie. 
graded  ftopirisM  hffl  aoeepled  as  the  ttb- 
lects  of  their  woiM#.  Theif  ttMtt  thus 
have  iferteiTdd  thM  iMairy  was  not  only 
a  loHy  hut  a  crime,  hxA^  hi  to  thr^  titej 
wen  gnilty  for  ant  proaMlgaiiaf  tfie 
tratha  they  baliered 9^  ssid»  Insofar  tlfey 
ai«  UaUe  to  that  Iharfal  entse  which  is  de- 
Donaced  agaiast  tfaoae  Who  *  eonane  Uie 
truth  by  nDrigbteonsoeaa.' 

**  But  it  msy  go  far,  peihapi,  to  pAl- 
liaie,  tho^h   it  esartot  atoaa  for  th^r 
crime^that^  when  they  attemjMd  to  eany 
oat  their  owa  speeolathins,    they  w^ 
landed  in  oMSt  vnaatisfiaetorv  eonelnslote ; 
and  if  they  attempted  to  gueiS,  when  thfey 
could  no  longer  determine  with  cert^aly, 
their  oonjectnrea  of  futurity  aftnst  ha^ 
been  only  those  of  terror  and  despair. 
Not  only  must  they  hare  been  eonr inced, 
from  tbe  wondrous  objects  around  them,  of 
the  power  and  glory  of  God,  hm  frott  the 
conacience  within  tfaein,— that   monllbr 
which  whiapera  Approbation  fa  all  that  ia 
good,  aad  to  loudly  and  bItMrly  condemtia 
what  Is  evH;— they  mast  bate  been  hh- 
prasaed  with  the  belief,  that  He,  Who  gwre 
them  such  a  oonstkution,  nast  htmself  be 
a  lover  of  righteoiteness  and  a  hater  of 
iniquity.     Tbe   voioe  of  that    monitor, 
hdwerer,  they  mast  have  been  conSdious 
they  had  oftea  dMk>beyed  \  aad  the  thought 
eaanot  fail  to  have  sopuck  them,  that.  In 
so  doing,  they  had  offended  Him  who  hid 
placed  (hat  monitor  within  them.    Tbby 
mast  thua  hare  arrived  at  the  dkmcruslMi, 
that  Ihey  had  forfeited  the  faroar  of  Hhn 
whom  hiA  works  declared  so  mighty  and  so 
glertoifs.     If  they  risked  tlie  thourht  of 
another  state  of  being,  where  they  ahonid 
be  br6aglit  Into  the  more  immediate  pile- 
aeoee  of  an  offended  God,    bow  leaifhl 
most  have  been  the  prospect !     If  Gad 
were  just,  they  must  abide  hia  ri^teoha 
indignation  ;  and  if  he  were  unjust^  the 
prospect  was  not  morA  pleasiilg.    Hifn: 
was  a  very  fearfVil  dHcmma,  aad  ^t  thia 
was  tbe  legitimate  conclusion  iati)  wlrieh 
their  inquiries  must   have  landed  them. 
We  do  not  say,  that  aH^  or  any  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  a^rrved  at  this  con- 
elusion,  but  if  they  did  not,  it  was  beeaayip, 
dreading  the  result,  they  shrunk  from  the 
inquiry. 

'*  Now,  with  sudb  a  revelatkm  as  tbts, 
what  encourafement  was  there  to  promdl- 
gale  their  opinions?  They  cotfid  abt 
come  boldly  forward  with  tlie  grea(  afiostle 
of  our  faith,  aad  say,—*  We  speak  becaase 
we  believe.'  AM  with  tbemscWes  was 
darkncM  and  doubt ;  or  f f  their  eoajac- 
tures  amounted  to  probability,  it  w«s  a 
probability  of  the  most  fearful  kind  $*- 
they  felt  that  their  opinions  landed  them- 
selves  in  no  satisfactory  eondusion  ;  or  if 
they  did  seem  to  point  lo  wfff  one  con- 
clusion more  decidadly,  it  waa:  one  4if  the 

4H 


our  cUatfons.  AH  <lie  BMayis  aire 
Tery  extraordiQilry  for  a  yofiitli'  of 
eighteen;  bot  the  reMgioiia  c^m- 
aoskioBs  nirfMussy*  iiF'  cxtantf  i>f 
Kiiowledge,  depth  of  wisdoin,  kud 
facility  of  exf^ression,  every  tbing 
ia  the  clase  of  javenile  prodac- 


aw»lt  iWwtiNr   M|a»li»y»i-OTMI    tlwl 

iKMofK>rl^4Mra.es|iMtd  to iht 

.  .'#  Orbii  Tie«^  of  <mtn$X  religion  my 
oerie  to  ei|klaw  to  im-  hov  ibe  pkiloio* 
ftaenof  01101001.  tiaitt  were  eo  ooligliteooaly 
wfoaW  ibo  molliMKlo  onmod  tben  wen 
onok  in-  ibo  moot'  dogpcoded  ignorooeo. 
Tbey  4&d  oot  Ibiok  4ho  tffotbo  tbe^  poo- 
«n»od  worth  pvonulgnlbig*  Imt  Ion  woiA 


omfiMTiog  for.    Socmie%  that  primoo  of    tioMof  wbich  we  hare  aay  reool- 
liootims^iloskodtbocrDwa  of  martyrdom    lectioD.    The   letters,    which    are 

Z^^^i^^'^SZllX^^^  »"-e-^.  -e  written  wiU.  great 

i^j^doinmgtbobooooniblcchBrfo  that  simplicity »    affection ^     and    ease. 

^Ni$>  laid  to  him  of  dropisiag  the  abo«  .  Every  thing  about  the  ydung  taan 

mioatioiia    with    which    he    wat    aur-  ^^^^  ^1,^  character  of  surprisioff 

SS5^io*^rth'^t  'iSo  'Tu^    "•turity.    We  have  no  doubt  thl 
M.  oonntry  ihoold  bo  lanctionod  byhia    volumes  will   be  generally  read, 

especially  by  the*  religions  part  of 
the  oommunity,  and  among  pious 
young  men  we  trust  they  will  be 
extensively  useful.  Mr«  Onne  is 
entitled  id  our  best  thanks  for 
his  elibrt  to  vescue  from  forget- 
fulness  and  oblivion  so  fair  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  nature  and  grace,  in 
their  happiest  combination,  can 
effect.  While  these  consecrated 
Rdiqaim  are  retained,  although  we 
may  painfully  feel  that  the  frail 
vessel  is  wrecked,  we  can  yet  exult 
that  a  portion  of  her  precious  freight 
has  been  saved,  and  is  thus  ren- 
dered imperishable. 

The  Chnuiian  Sabifoik ;  or,  mm 
Inquiry  mio  ike  ReHgioms  ObU- 
gatioH  of  keeping  Holy  one  Day 
in  Seven.  By  the  Rev*  Geotge 
Hoiden,  A.  Jtf.-— London :  O. 
and  J.  Rivington.  8vo.  12s. 
pp.  515. 

Remarks  on  the  different  Senti^ 
menii  entertained  in  Christendom 
relative  to  the  Weekly  Sabbath. 
By  Robert  Bumside,  A.  M. 
-—London :  Seeley  and  Son. 
12fno.  5s.  pp.  354. 

The  A  uthoriiy  of  Jehovah  asserted  ; 
or,  a  Scriptural  Plea  for  the 
Seventh  Day  Weekly  Sabbath,  4t. 
By  J.  B,  Shenston.   Bvo.  pp..  48. 

The  May  number  of  our  work 
coptaiaed  tlieoommeaceaiiental  a 


'*  Thoj  like  verjr  well  to  atari  objectiona, 
orovoD  to  throw  tfalc moat  insoieoiaapceiioiia  . 
op  the  truths  of  Chriationity ;  bot  when 
voa  oak  tbe«  what  they  woold  iobatHoto 
»  ita.  place,  tbojp  cao  give  no  latiafadory 
aoafvor.  They  are,  in  the  true  tenae  of 
the  wosd,  acoptica )  they  have  no  aettlcd 
opioiona.  Infidels  tbey  on*  too,— they 
doubt,— tbey  diabeiiefo. 

««Yoo  aee,  then,  that,  with  aoch  a 
knowledge  of  God  aa  bis  worka  oan  give, 
tbm  it  Uttle  encourAgemeat  to  pfomolgate 
that  knowledge,— to  speak,  becaose  we 
believe.  We  might  more  strikingly  il- 
lustmte  this,  by  contrasting  tho  inactivity 
M^  easy  carelessness  of  mere  worshippers 
of  natqre  in  spreading  what  they  proCesa 
to  believe  with  the  ardour  and  the  self- 
denial  of  the  aposUes  of  our  faith.  Where, 
aoBong  the  great  and  the  wise,  who  have 
made  itason  .their  god,  do  we  find  an  tn- 
atance  of  suffering  for  conscience  sake  ? 
Or«  if  a  very  few  such  eiamples  can  be  ad- 
duced,—where  do  we  iiod  a  single  instance 
of  martyrdom  lor  the  caase  of  troth  ? 
Bnt  I  am  almoat  forgeiting  that  this  part 
of  my  ducoarse  is  only  an  illustration ; 
and  is  merely  intended,  by  the  darkness  of 
ita  representation,  to  luark  with  a  clearer 
oakline,  and  paint  with  stronger  colouring, 
tbot  glorious  dispensation  under  which  wu 

lisre. 

<'  Bot  between  the  twilight  daricness  of 
Diture,  and  the  fnll  blaae  of  that  light 
idttch  abinca  forth  in  revelation,  there  la 
many  an  intermediate  ahade  of  brightness  ; 
and*  besides  that  diapensation  of  mercy 
Holder  which  we  live,  there  is  many  a  sup- 
poaable  way  in  which  a  perfect  Being 
Bright  hatiB  treated  his  rebellious  depend- 
ao%^  Yoawili  eiouse  me,  if,  ia  order  to 
illi^rate»  piUU  farther,  the  perfection  and 
eicceilenco  of  the  Christian  revelation,  I 
dwell  on  some  of  the  sopposabie  reve- 
lations which  the  Deity  might  have  made 


•  ' '  ♦"i 


»' 


which,  WQ exceedlndyreffreti  we  ^^S^t^'^l^i.'^f'i^ "^ ^'^'^^^^J^?'^^ 

kivao^  been  ableV ,«LeJiH  ^Jr-JULtS;""^-.  T^^^ 

nom..    JA  iliat  arUde  we  took  a  aoj  fmUte  amaOTineDt  be  oomiwtibte  irttli 

bnef  mvtew   of    tb«  profreM  of  tkaiiolMrMM  of  nhidv  wltfacpat  «Mer-tti« 

seBiiment  on  the  divine  obligntioa  n*Vo«  d«ti«  of  th»  MiiiUod  tnmm 


of  devoting  the  whole  of  tho  firat 
day    of    the    week    to    religioue 

pnrposesyand  showed  theextremely 
iinperfecl  views  which  had  long 

and  extensively  prevailed  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Holdeo's  work»  the  most 
elaborate  now  before  us,  justifies 
what  we  conceive  to  be  very  lax 


be«kqimtely^w£orm«d.  Thcf  out  eoiy* 
teMi  to  senUartze  the  day,  bat  dbinu;! 
tbB-iniBil^  and  eMite^sioeiatioM  ▼anf^tll' 
adapted  to  a  haable  spirit  of  dmmmm 
StiJl  mmrv  ivprabmsible  are  ail  aaiilge^ 
■MDti  cainilated  to  iallame  tbe  paiiievis^ 
as  gaioet  of  chaace,  lotteries,  aad  tW 
thoasaod  modea  by  vbieb  moocy  Is  toel^ 
aad  won.  la  crory  stage  of  gaiiiblni|r« 
from  tbe  bigbcet  to  tbe  lowest,  tben  i* 
more  or  lese  of  bad  feeliag«  Wbea  money 
is  at  itake,  the  miod  is  spldim  idtogMfaev 


ideas  of  the  divine  obligation  of    iodiflercot';  there  is  commoBly  cs^tatiM 


the  Sabbath.  On  expediency, 
and  the  authority  of  the  church, 
he  rests  the  argument  for  appro- 
priating the  first  day  of  tbe  week 
to  the  divine  service.  With  other 
ideas  of  Mr.  H olden,  we  are  far 
from  satisfied;  but  they  seem  na« 
turaliy  to  flow  from  his  aban« 
dooment  of  the  divine  obligation 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  He 
contends  for  practices,  which  he 
calls,  vaguely,  amusements  and 
recreations,  suited  to  the  nature  of 


on  the  one  band,  cliagrin  on  the  ottter^^ 
and  a  general  interest  erciled,  wlwlly  at 
variance  arith  tbe  pioas  end  eontemplathfa- 
purposes  of  the  Lord's  day.    As  notbtnft 
shooid  be  sniTAed  to  interfere  with  Ibese 
pnrpoees,  no  recreation  can  be  innooenC- 
which  is  ealcnUted  to  banish  tiie  dispo- 
sition of  mind  requisite  for  tlie  consecra* 
tioo  of  tbe  day  to  the  service  of  fba 
Creator ;  and  to  whatever  relsxattoa  wa 
may  bare  recourse,  it  ooght  to  be  miM, 
teaiperate,  rational,  each  as  befits  a  mind ' 
engaged  in  tbe  solemn  and  important  ser* 
vice  of  its  God."-— pp.  383—385. 

For  our  own  part  we  are  old- 


the.  Sabbath.     As  a  specimen  of    fashioned  enough  to  consider  most 


his  mode  of  writing  on  these  prac- 
tices, we  insert  tbe  following  pas- 
sage. 

♦•  Ttie  recreations  of  the  Sabbath  should, 
in^egecimH  place,  be  consistent  with  the 
sacred  oh^cta  of  tbe  institnti.m.  What- 
eirer  are  riotous  and  noisy,  occasioning 
that  intemperate  mirth  which  absorbs  the 
mental  fmwers  within  its  vortet,  are  con- 
traTjr  to  tbo9e  serious  ihipressions,  which 
the  deroat  appropriation  of  the  day  was 
intended  to  pfffduce.  The  law  which  en- 
joins it  to  be  kept  holy,  virtiially  fori)ids 
every  species  of  excitement  incompatible 
with  duvntiooal  feelings,  as  ronst  be  the 
effect  of  all  recreations  that  are  not  calm, 
tr>inquiirizincr»  nnd  sedate.  Tliose  that 
praduce  a  lassitude  of  body  or  mind,  also 
indispose  tfacr  fiicnltios  to  serions  thought, 
keep  tbe  hnnrtcold  and  indifferent  to  rC" 
li^T'oiis  sentiment,  and  create  that  disUste 
for  devotional  intercourse  with  God,  whicii 
it  is  the  iiracions  design  of  the  iMibbath  to 
preserve  and  enliven.  Clamorous  mirth 
cannot  accord  with  the  fuciings  of  piety, 
and  the  train  of  serions  thought,  which 
the  holy  festival  of  tbe  Lord  sltonld  im- 
plant and  rhtfrish.  The  din  of  the  chase, 
tha  aoclamationa  of  4b»  tbeatre,  the  horry 
and  ti|iBidt>of  processions,  splendid  cnter- 


of  the  recreations  referred  to  in 
this  passage  unlawful  on  any  days. 
.  as  well  as  the  Lord's  day ;  and  Ihei. 
people  who  follow  them  during  the' 
week,  are  little  likely  to  observe* 
the  Lord's  day  with  any   degteoi 
of  spirituality.     Under  the  plau*- 
sible  pretext  of   vindicating  the 
rights  of  conscience,  he  employs 
language  which  we  think  calculat- 
ed to  throw  entirely  loose  the  whole 
frame -work   of   the  Lord's  day, 
aswell  as  lessen  the  sinfulness  of 
violating  it.    What  do  our  rea4er/fr 
think  oAhe  sentiments  entertained' 
in    the  following  passage?     We 
are  sure  they  will  agree  with  us  in ' 
thinking,  that  if  they  are  inciilr 
cated  in  a  sober  and  serious  boolt^ 
by  a  respectable  clergyman,  we*» 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the' 
degree  in  which   the   Sabbath  is 
publicly  violated. 

*'To  those  who  bare  a  Jnst"  sense  of 
tha  vaiaa  of  reUgion,  and  wboeeafftfctidiis 
4H2 


em  *  Review  of  Bdtkit^BoUm^  BmmUb,  and      [NoTemjb^ 


•enriceoMbe  t«ord*i  day  admioittars  the 
niott  rrliDcd  enjofment,  in  addition  %o 
wkicli  there  an  recreations  in  abundanee 
whfoh  tomj  be  harmleasly  ^nd  HwMkj 
ei^iraed.  All  diveniou,  indeed,  are  not 
adiBMiiblc  and  I  liave  atteiqptc4  to.draar 
tbe  line  oi  diflinction  aecoiding  to  the 
tplrft  and  declaratkms  of  acriptUEe.  But 
far  he  it  from  any  minitter  of  the  Ooapcl 
to  lord  it,  to  ibis  matter*  orer  the  ccmi* 
Bcitoces  of  wen.  It  it  a  smfaject  which 
may  w«U  admit  some  dtllhrence  ot*  opi- 
nion. Eten  while  agre^  in  the  general 
poBciples,  tome  diTersity  may  exist  in 
their  application  to  Indlridval  instatices. 
S^ch  annor  differeacea  bare  ever  beesy 
and  ever  will  be,  and  should  therefore  be 
motaally  forgiven,  in  pity  to  the  weak- 
ncas  of  car  common  nature.  They  ought 
to  be  merged  in  the  nnceasing  ardour  to 
pieserre  the  fundamentals  of  our  faith, 
wUhbnt  being  suffered  to  Tiolate  the  bond 
of  peace,  in  the  search  of  unattainable 
vaity.    Little  ia  the  Justice,  and  leas  the 


thcjsf  to  refreth  their  str«agl|i*apd  tpisitf 

byiqooeent  atnas^ments;  and  those  who 
are  eonftned  to  the  noxious  atmos^pbere  of 
populous 'CiiSea.  are  not  to  ho  mdely  oon* 
doinedv  if,  iasoiag  forth  AaoHMif  the 
plrasfiqt  villagea  and  farm^ /  they  raerait 
tUfir  harassed  natures  with  rural  plea* 
suras,  and  a  purer  air.  VroHitd  they 
aiAoid  all  iotemperanco  and  riot,  and  to- 
muftMoua  nirib,  and  snthe  notroeseatiBB 
to  interfere  with  the  dotiea  of  the  day,  aor 
to  disturb  that  sobriety  of  mind  which  it 
was  intended  to  preserve,  they  cannot  he 
culpable  in  accepting  the  olRered  boon 
of  *  harmless  plcaeope:  Sunday  cannot  he 
wholly  passed  in  the  devout  oflicca  of  the 
church  and  the  closetj  nor  woiUd  it  accord 
with  its  destination  to  render  it,  by  an- 
neeeasary  austerity,  dismal  and  forbidding. 
Wjiile,  therefore,  we  earnestly  oonteod  f(ir 
the  fulfilment  both  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate duties  of  religion,  let  us  not  forbid 
what  Providence  has  allowed  to  all,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  moles  and  avo- 
cations— seasonable  intermisaioos  for  m- 


charity  of  that  man,  who  severely  oim-     tional  lBdulgeoee.*'-*pp.  392— 395. 


sures  another  for  matters,  in  respect  to 
which  God  has  given  no  explicit  direc- 
tions. <  Let  us  not,  therefore,  judge  one 
another  any  more  ;  but  judge  this  rathery 
that  no  TMta  put  a  stumbUng-blochi  or  an 
oocasioB  to  fall,  in  bis  brother's  way/ 
So  long  M  there  is  noibiog  in  the  oondnct 
of  a.  brother  flagrantly  contrary  to  tl^e 
word  of  God,  though  he  may  be  weak  In 
Xhfi  iaith«  yet  we  ought  to  receive  him, 
'  but  not  to  donbtfuli  disDutatiuo%.'  We 
may  be  truly  charged^  with  being  angry 
wHh  him  without  a  cayse,  if  we  ar6 
offended  merely  because  we  cannot  con- 
sent to.  join  him  in  certain  recreations  oa 
th^  Lotd*s  dfy.  *  Charity  suferetb  long^ 
and  is  kind  x*  it  rejects  all  harsh  judg 


After  this,  who  can  be  surpri^ted 
at  the  scenes  exhibit etl  in  the  Park» 
and  at  the  tea-gardens  of  the  me- 
tropolis, when  London  voaiits  forth 
its  feliousands  on  the  day  of  sacred 
rest  ? 

Mr.  Holden  thinks  his  senli- 
ments  annihilate  the  argunents  of 
the  Sabbatarian. 

P*  **  If  the  opinion  here  advocated,  that 
the  numerical  day  of  the  Christian  S8l»- 
bath  is  aot  definitively  established  by 
divias  anthority,  the  sahhotanao  eoaWo- 
vesay  will  be  of  very  ea^  detcrmiaatmo. 
ment;  at  the  san^e  Ume  we  are  to  mark  There  have  been,  and  still  ase,  aome  who 
and  avoid  those  who  cause  divisions  and  itill  keep  the  S«torday  as  a  Chriatia& 
oibscesL  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  ;  and,  festival  instead  of  Sunday*  The  lias  4>f 
a^  we  vhIu^  thf  welfNfe  of  oui;  sQuls.-r-aa  tbeae  sectariana,  if  ttiey  can  be  aoioaUed, 
we  prift^  the  glory  of  God,  and  ^e  honour  is  not  dearlv  ascertained  :  In  the  priai- 
of  his  name,  we  must  fly  from  all  who  tive  church,  it  was  the  custom  of  certain 
evidently  act  from  impure  motives,  and  individnals  to  observe  both  the  Lard's  dcf 
who,  in  the  hour  of  relaxation  and  amuse-  and  the  SaMsiky,  ia  eompltaoeo  with  the 
mji^nt,  are  gi^iM  by  a  spirit  o|  profwenest  pngndicea  ol  tbo  4ewiah  conrerta,  as  ia 
aj|d  impiety.  now  practised  by  seme  memfaeift  of  the 

*'  Little  18  the  stern  and  unrelenting  Abyssinian  and  Greek  Churches ;  hot 
•disposition  to  be  commended,  which  se-  since  the  Reformation,  there  have  been, 
veridy  censures  those  ranks  of  society  both  in  this  and  other  coaatriM,  same 
wjio  gsifl  sobsisreoce  by  tlirlr  daily  toil,  perfect  aabbatariiioa.  The  hiatoriaa*  Pol* 
if  t|»cy  dcvot^  a  buger  portion  of  U^e  dajr  ler,  makes  mention  of  some  who  held 
to  recreation,  than  those  who,  in  the  these  tenets  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
world's  ettimatioQ,  arc  accounted  their  seventeenth  century ;  and  £he  subject  was 
mo^  fortettstc  brethfrn.  The  ^bhatli  coatroverted  dntiilg  this  age  with  uMieh 
wah  tnieadsd  to  hs  in  pan  a  day  of  ce*  heat  and  asperity,  aa  appears  fimv  ^km 
li^bmmt  to^tbe  iofhistfiouf^  <:laMes,  vlfiph  poblications  of  Brahoune,  l>awpfieH»iand 
it' cannot  be,  if  made  a  day  of  £u;;itanical  other  Sabbatarians,  as  wdl  as  nrom  tkoee 
ri{^our  and  mortlfled  restraint.  Those  who  of  White,  Prideanx,  Wallis,  Shepard,  Bmt^ 
a^e  ehgaged  in  wearltoaie  aad'nawbDlo-  tslcy,  ChaA^  Brerewood,  Dotr,  Byfteld, 
a^aiocvupiioaP>  wey  assU  bf  fmnuA  if  Lovs^.TiiiiM^UryUmte.'  T«pj 


gdnoiis  of  Mum  9X{n.M?r  hi  London)    8tfle»ftllCff  ih^  4SMM  /•«  hit  «Ukh 


bat  in  Eoglfiiid  Abey  ve  fev.  apd  chiefly 
amon^.the  BAptists*  wbile  U  America, 
«bere  lecU  ftod  scbismft  moltipty  with  all 
the  ranknoss  of  the  vcg^tatioQ  of  tbpir 
oaiire  pralriea,  tUev  are,  aa  U  seems,  far 
more  numerous.  Their  peculiar  tenet,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Adam,  is,  that  God  bath 
reauired  the  observation  of  tbe  seventh, 
or  last  day  of  the  week,  to  be  observed  by 
maoktpd  universally  for  the  wceklv  Sab- 
bath :  that  this  command  of  God  is  per- 
petUAiIy  binding  ;  aud  that  this  sacred  rest 
uf  the  seventh  dny  Sabbath  is  not  changed, 
by  divine  authority,  from  the  last  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and,  of  course,  tbe 
seventh  day,  which  is  still  kept  by  tbe 
Jews,  is  obligatory  on  Christians,  r^fow, 
if  the  view  of  tbe  subject  taken  in  this 

section  be  assented  to.  the  fiercely  agi-  r  m       -d         'j  «  i- 

tatcd  question,  as  to  tbe  time,  must  be    jeets  of  Mr.  Burnside  s  work, 
pronounced  to  belong  to  the  non-essen- 


of  rtve  ^veMfon;'  It  w-^lteB" 
with  ability,  with  great  csLlfnness,  * 
and  with  considerable  plausibilitj. 
It  furnishes  some  curio  us  infororo- 
tion  on  various  points,  which  the 
author  most  have  collected  with 
great  pains*  But,  In  our  opiaion, 
the  woric  is  an  entire  failure^  and 
does  not  meet  the  body  of  the  ar« 
gument  in  support  of  the  divine 
obligation  to  observe  the  first  day 
of  the  weelc. 

The  following;  syllabus  of  tbe 
contents  will  enable  our  readers 
to  understand  the  aatqre  and  ob« 


tials  of  religion,  if  the  sabSattcal  law 
does  not  fix  the  identical  day,  the  Sab- 
batarians cannot  be  convicted  of  a  direct 
violation  of  it ;  but  they  are  culpable  in 
deviating,  without  any  just  and  urgent 
causct  from  tbe  practice  of  the  apostles 
and  the  ChriNtian  church  of  all  ages.  The 
evblence  of  Scripture,  and  the  authority 
of  antiquity,  are  in  favour  of  tbe  Lord's 
day  ;  and  as  they  produce  no  reasons  for 
a  change  sufficient  to  countcrbalnnce  this 
testintony,  their  views  of  the  subject  must 
be  deemed  injudicious  and  erroneous. 
They  are  further  to  be  coodemned  for 
disturbing  the  unity  of  the  Church  on  a 
point  which,  as  the  Scriptures  have  no^ 
given  any  expresi  decision,  all  believers  are 
bound  to  submit  to  the  regnlatiou  of  eccle- 
siastical authority  in  tlie  bonds  of  peace,** 
—pp.  277-279. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  loose 
principles  of  Mr.  Holden  will 
affect  the  views  of  the  Sabba- 
tarians; but  we  are  persuaded 
that  he  has  stated  much  that  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  answer. 
It  is  with  painful  feeling  we  advert 
to  the  latest  work  on  that  subject^ 
BOW  on  our  table — ^that  of  Mr* 
Bvrnside ;  a  man  distinguished 
for  no  small  portion  of  accurate 
learning,  of  great  acuteness,  and 
no  less  distinguished  for  bis  n»o<^ 
deat  and  unaffected  piety,  than 
for  his  learning  and  nis  talents. 
His  *'  Religion  of  Mankind"  does 
Tast  credit  to  his  character  and  his 
genius,  and  wiH  long  be  valued  as 
a,  tnonument  of  departed  worth. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Burnside  may 
be  •ooMcferaik  aa  ftraiahiffg   Ih^ 


**  Chapter  I.  DiffiereDoet  of  Opinion 
conoerniAg  the  Natnie  ai  a  Weekly  Sab- 
bath.— II.  Differences  of  Opinion  con- 
cerainir  the  Obligation  of  a  Weekly 
Sabbath.-— ni«  Differences  of  Opipion 
coQceraine  tbe  Antiquity  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Weekly  Sabbath.— IV.  Differences 
of  Opinion  concerning  tbe  Regard  paid 
by  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Gentiles  to 
the  Sev^sth  Day  Weekly  Sabbath.— V. 
Differences  of  Opinion  cooceraing  the 
Seventh  Day  observed  by  tbe  Jews  as 
tbe  Weekly  Sabbath.— VI.  DifK*rences  o^ 
OpioioA  coMemiag  the  supposed  Repeat 
of  th«  Seventh.  Day  Weekly  Sabbath— 
VII.  Differences  of  Opinion  concerning 
the  Claim  of  the  First  Day  to  be  the 
Weekly  Sabbath  by  DMne  Anthority. 
->VI[f.  DiflSrrences  of  Opinion  concern- 
ing the  supposed  ALHthority  of  A^Mistolic 
Tradition  to  render  tb£  Fb»t  Day  tbe 
Weekly  Sabbath.— IX.  Differences  of 
Opinion  conceruin|B^  tbe  Commencemeut 
and  Termination  ofthe  Scriptural  Weekly 
Sabbath. — X.  Differences  of  Opinion  con- 
ceroing  the  supposed  Lawfulness  of  Maa 
to  transfer  the  Scriptural  Weekly  Sabbath 
to  another  Day. — XI.  Differences  of  Opi- 
nion concerning  the  supposed  Authority 
of  Man  to  institute  a  Weekly  Sabbath.-^ 
XII.  Differences  of  Opinion  concerning 
the  Importance  of  the  Grounds  on  which 
Saoctifieution  is  claimed  for  a  Day  as  the 
Weekly  Sabbath^  and  its  obtaining  that 
SapctificatioD. — Conclusion.*' 

No  part  of  the  work  is  more 
unsatislactory  to  us  than  those  in 
which  Mr.  ^.  endeavpura  to  meet 
tbe  refereoce^  to  tbe  6rat  day.  ^f 
the  week)  which  are  niade>  in  the 
New  Testament.  Theatithpr'smod^ 
of  eacouAt^riivg  tb^  argument, 
foiiaded  on  Joba's  using  the  ex* 
presiKNi  **  Ibe  Lord^ii«day/'.ifi  tlw 


6M  Remew  of  Bao^.v^tHW*?'  ^t  «  «•  ^^^  ,  fl^veirf,?^ 


Book  of  Rey elation,  is.  very  ex* 
trtoMfokty.  <After  flaying  what 
he  conld  to  shake  the  reader's 
c6iifideiiC0y  that  John  in  that  ex- 
pression means  the  Lord^s  day,  he 
proceeds, 

**  hfver  the86  remarks,  vnj  render  wUl 
be  hot  a  little  surprised,  1  sappqse,  at  my 
saying  that  I  have  do  doubt  that  the 
pAiraee  in  question  really  does  mean  the 
common  Sonday,  and  no  other  dny.  Bat 
I  make  the  arowal  on  a  ground  which , 
I  fear,  will  greatly  shock  him,  consi- 
dering the  opinion  of  people  in  general 
relaUve  to  this  subject.  In  short,  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  the  Apostle  John 
did  not  write  those  words — that  they  are 
an  interpolation,  and  that  a  very  late  one 
— perhaps  about  the  time  of  Cunstantine 
the  Oreiit.  I  proceed  to  give  my  reasons 
for  holding  a  sentiment  so  diiftrait  from 
tbat  of  Christendom  at  large." — pp.  199. 

We  should  have  supposed  that 
a  man  of  Mr.  B.'s  learning  and 
^ood  sense,  after  making  such  an 
assertion,  would  have  immediately 
produced  a  long  array  of  MSS. 
Versions  and  fathers,  to  justify 
the  expulsion  from  the  sacred  text 
of  this  obnoxious  phrase.  No 
such  thing.  The  clause  is  omitted 
in  no  Greek  MS.,  no  ancient  ver- 
sion, in  no  ecclesiastical  writer, 
who  quotes  the  passage  to  which 
it  belongs.  What  then  is  Mr. 
B/s  reasoning  in  support  of  such 
an  extraordinary  proposition  7 

'<  I  cannot  donl)t  tbe  Ucl  of  the  inter- 
polation in  Rev.  i.  10.  when  I  consider 
that  St  Ignatins.  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Cbr^stinn  Patbcrs,  who  urges  the 
Christians  in  the  strongest  terms  to  show 
pal'ticular  regard  to  the  first  day  in  honour 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  though  the 
roteniporary  of  tbe  Apostle  John  for 
thhrty  years,  and  his  disciple,  in  calling 
Sunday  «  I^ord's-day,'  (if  he  ever  calls 
it  so,)  never  onre  pleads  the  HUthority 
and  cxamnle  of  bis  ninster  for  this  prac- 
tice. It  IS  pi»rfipctly  incredible  that  this 
celebrated  man,  whose  talents,  learning, 
and  piety,  were  tboiigbt  ao  much  of,  as 
to  be  the  means  of  exalting  biro  to  a 
bishopric  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the 
terni-tliis  iioly  martyr— sboold  call  the 
first -*iy  «  Lord**  day,'  and  the  *  Qooea 
of  diiys,*  without  erer  mentioning  the 
words  as  a  quotation  fiom  the  Rcrela- 
tiufl,  which  he  raiist  have  known  to  be 
there,  had  they  been  there  in  •his  dayt. 
If  Jie  had,  after  quoting  th«  wordi,  com- 


mented upon  them,  in  hia  maater*ii  namt^ 
in  ^e  manner  mnalff  dW^«  A^  eottiteenC^ 
eonld  not  hai^  been  received  or  treated 
as  equivalent  to  inspiration  by  any  toti* 
siatent  Protestant ;  but  it  would  at  least 
have  tended  to  promote  hia  design  fa^ 
more  than  all  his  Eulogies  and  vehemence. 
There  is  no  modem  writer  that  i^greei 
with  him  in  his  view  and  aim  relative  to 
the  first  day,  who  does  not  quote  the 
passage  in  Rev.  i.  10.,  and  in  wiioae  woriL, 
far  from  being  omitted,  it  does  not  ex- 
hibit a  conspicuons  and  aplendid  figure. 

"  No  writer,  except  SL  Ignatiut,  even 
mentions  the  expression  '  Lord*s  day' 
till  towards  tbe  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury: mnch  less  quotes  it  from  Rev. 
i.  10. :  for  as  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas, and  ibe  Ecclesiastical  or  Aposto- 
lical Canons,  tbe  last  of  which  woflts 
contains  tbe  words  '  Lord's  day,*  (thoMfa 
not  as  quoted  from  tbe  Revelation,)  the 
first  would  have  formed  a  part  of  Revela- 
tion, had  it  been  re«Hy  written  by  the 
Apostle  Barniibas;  aod  tlifl  latter  work 
is  by  no  means  so  ancient  as  tbe  title  im- 
ports. Jnst'n  Nfartyr  chIIs  tbe  first  day 
*  Sunday/  and  never  intimates  thilc  it  A6. 
or  ought  to  go  by  another  name.  He 
saya  nothing  about  the  passage  in  the 
Revelation,  nor  produces  it  in  support  of 
the  divine  authority  of  tbat  religious 
regard,  which,  according  to  htm,  was 
paid  by  tbe  Christians  at  Rome  to  a  part 
at  least  of  the  first  day.  Had  the  pas* 
sage  existed  and  been  known  to  him,  be 
would  most  likely  have  thought  it  as 
much  to  his  purpose  to  quote  it,  as  to 
tell  us  that  *  tbe  Sun  of  Rfghteonsoess 
arose  on  Sunday.'  Tbe  Fnthen  and 
Councils  subsequent  to  that  time  call  the 
first  day  *  Lord's  day'  as  well  as  *  Sun-' 
day,'  ami  by  its  appropriate  name,  and 
are  as  aolicitoos  as  St.  Ignatius  for  its 
observance :  but  are  equally  silent  witli 
him  respecting  the.  words  attributed  to 
tbe  Apostle  John.  The  most  learned  ad- 
vocates among  tbe  modems  for  the  firet 
dsy,  in  applying  Rev.  i.  10.  to  that  day, 
never  refer  to  any  writer  eiirlier  than  th«  ■ 
fourth  century  tbat  quotes  it ;  which  they 
would  have  done,  if  they  conld  have 
found  any:  and  therefore  1  suspect,  as 
1  mentioned  before,  that  the  Interpola^ 
tion,  as  I  thinlc  it  is,  was  made  aftsr  nr 
about  the  time  of  ConstanUne  the  Great, 
pn8sii)1y  with  a  view  to  support  tbe  edicts 
of  tbat  prince  in  favour  of  the  first  day, 
which  take  no  notice  of  the  religions 
regacd  hitherto  paid  to  tiie  scv«Bth  day 
as  much  as  to  the  first  day,  ip  all.  the 
Christian  churches,  except  those  of  Rome 
and  Alexandria."— pp.  201—204. 

After  something  more,  which  19^ 
not  to  the  purpose,  he  come^  to 
his  conclusion,  as  follow^ :•;-;•  f,,^,,,.. 

<^.Thf  maimscripts  to  uteh  wtkAaw* 


mwi»  ATD^nofc  oljicr  tbu  abqst  the  vbuli     Along  with  this,  by  their  ^a^iopl^. 


ccsdvf.  Tilde  coDtaiaUig  Um  pMiAg0  v^ 
qoestiaov  tb«r«A>re,  by  no  ipeaos  con* 
vioc«i  we  UmU  the  AposUo  John  wroto 

**  Sjucb  M«  tbe  gronnds  on  wUicb  I  do 
nQt  cooflidcr  tbtf  )yoi^s  *  on  ilie  Lord's 
d|iy/  K«f.  i.  10,  M  authootic,  or  M  fol- 
io wiug  tUe  pUriise  *  1  was  in  the  Spirit' 
In  tbiit  Tcne,  any  more  than  it  doea  the 
aaqie  pbrasv,  cbap.  iv.  2.  Bat  were  it 
evrr  ao  certain  tbat  tbe  Apoatio  John  did 
write  tbeiBp  I  bare  already  abown  tbat 
tbey  can  be  of  no  uae  or  importance  to 
any  except  tboae  who  bad  access  to  bim 
or  to  some  other  iospired  person  ;  since 
without  this,  there  are  no  means  of  aacer- 
taiiiing  their  true  aeose  and  proper  appli- 
cation.'*—pp.  206,  207. 

We  do  oot  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  failure  here  is  fatal  to  the 
whole  cause,  which  the  respected 
author  attempted  to  support.  If 
it  can  only  be  sustained  at  the 
expense  of  rejecting  a  clause, 
which  is  as  certainly  a  part  of 
Scripture  as  any  sentence  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  it  must  and 
ought  to  be  given  up. 

Indeed,  if  Mr.  B.'s  work  proves 
any  thing,  it  proves  we  have  no 
Sabbath  at  all.  We  think  there  is 
demonstrative  evidence  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  seventh  day ;  if, 
therefore,  the  first  is  annihilated, 
both  must  be  regarded  as  swept 
away.  To  this  conclusion  we 
shall  not  very  readily  come,  even 
with  Mr.  Shenstoue's  verbose  at- 
tempt to  perplex  what  is  clear, 
and  unsettle  what  is  established. 


they  teach  us  to  meet,  for  the  ob* 
servance  of  all  christian  ordina|i0e«» 
on    the  first  day   of  the  weel^; 
which  day  they  designate  a^  '<  tB0» 
Lord's    Day,''    and    positively 
enjoHi  certain  practices  td  be  re- 
gularly  observed  on  iL    These  or- 
dinances could  have  been  observed 
oa  the  seveath,  as  easily  as  ob  the 
first  day,  but  they  preferred  the  lat- 
ter, for  reasons  which  to  them  were 
satisfactory.     As  we  are  bound  to 
imitate  their  example,  as  well  as  to 
obey  their    precepts,  it  follows, 
that  unless  we  meet  on  the  first 
day' of  the  week,  we  cannot  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  apostles, 
and  primitive  believers,  or  comply 
with  some  of  their  precepts.    And 
as  it  could  not  have  been  their  in- 
tention to  establish  two  days  of 
sacred  rest,  it  must  have  been  their 
design  to  substitute  the  first  in  the 
place  of  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week.    This  view  of  the  matter 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Christian  church  in  all  ages;    us 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  though 
often    improperly    observed,    has 
universally   been  considered    the 
.  Christian  Sabbath. 

We  might  have  illustrated  this 
argument  at  great  length,  but  we 
prefer  stating  it  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  because  we  think  the 
subject  does  not  require  a  leng;th- 
ened  argumentatiou  to  establish  or 


and  to  justify  his  own  change  of    to  explain  it.     The  observation  of 


sentiment  and  practice 

The  argument  which  satisfies 
our  own  mind  that  it  is  the  will  of 
God  his  people  should  devote  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  the  solemn 
and  delightful  services  of  religion, 
may  be  very  shortly  stated.  From 
the  beginning,  Jehovah  claimed 
the  seventh  part  of  man's  time  as 
his  own ;  and  what  the  paradisaical 
state  required,  the  law  recognised 
and.  established  by  provisions  and 
enactments  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
apostles  teach  us  that  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Mosaic  institute 
have  been  abrogated ;  but  that  its 
moral  spirit  and  design  remain. 


the  first  day  of  the  week  we  hold 
to  be  a  solemn  and  indispensable 
duty,  as  well  as  a  most  delightful 
privilege ;  and  we  view  with  ex- 
treme dislike  and  jealousy  any  at- 
tempt to  lessen  its  obligation  or  to 
injure  its  sacredness. 


»«»««>%«  %«>« 


A  View  of  the  Economic  of  Grace j 
in  conntxion  xiitk  the  Propaga- 
iion  of  the  Gosjtel  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hogg,  Whitehaven.  V2tua, 
j»/>.312.-«£diuburgh:  Oiipheut 
Price  5s. 

Wb    have  perused    tliis    volume 
,  with  niuch  pleasure.    The  subject 


M$mi0  of  JMt>^  Ayy^  ViM  ff  (If  o 

tftwted  » iWw  of  Wtol  Haporlftilim ;    to  A/b  wnhen^^^^  Mh»i 


It 
in  a  wmy  whieb  k  ealeulated  boih 
Id  Morm  the  miadi  of  his  readon, 
aod  Co  warai  their  heirla. 

The  propagatmn  of  the  Ooepfel 
ie  a  work  which,  ia  the  preeeat    the  pledge  of  his  faithfolaees,  that 
day»  oolls  forth  aad  ooiibines  the    the    dark    places    of   the    eartfa» 


eaibodlea  his  UMinifold  wiodo«i>^ 
contalninj^^  efery  Ainif  which 
adapts  it  to  the  magniTOent  end 
Id  be  aecooipiished  by  k,  aod, 
proceeding    on   which,  we    have 


eoergiM  of  Christiaos  of  every 
■ane ;  aad  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  exertions  is  such  as 
to  afford  the  amplest  eacourage- 


which  are  full  of  the  •habitatk>Bs 
of  horrid  cruelty »  shall  be  ea- 
Kgfatened  by  the  light  of  life,  and 
rescued  from   the  pangs  of  that 


meat  to  persevere  in  their  work  of    soul-destroying    superstition    and 


faith,  and  labour  of  love.  Bat 
though  past  success  is  encourag- 
ing, it  does  not  constitute  the 
ground  on  which  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  is  a  provision  of  mercy 
for  mankind;  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  God  of  mercy  that  it  be 
proclaimed  as  widely  as  the  effects 
of  the  curse  are  felt;  the  pro- 
clamation of  it  is  committed  as  a 
trust  to  those  who  have  themselves 
received  the  boon.  It  is  laid  upon 
them  as  a  debt  of  gratitude,  to 
testify  to  others  what  God  has 
done  for  their  oWn  souls.  Selfish- 
ness is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
spirk  of  the  Gospel.  It  breathes 
throughout  disinterested  kiadaess, 
and  infuses  the  same  spirk  into 
all  who  receive  the  love  of  its 
truths,  'and  calls  forth  that  spirit 
10  exertions  for  meliorating  the 
condition  of  our  fel low-men.  It 
leaves  us  not  to  devine  riieans 
ourselves  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end.     Had  we  been  left  to 


delusion,  under  which  they  were 
so  long  allowed  to  vnithe,  without 
appsrently  an  eye  to  pity   them, 
or  an  arm  to  feach  them  any  help. 
Here  is  the  eod ;  he  has  furaidi^ 
the  meami  by  which  it  afaoil  be 
accompUahed )    and,  potntiog  to 
the  perishing  DatMms,  he  says  to 
those  who  are  in  possession  oif  the 
means—**'  The  same  Lord  is  rich 
unto  all  that  call  upon  him.     For 
k  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whoso- 
ever shall  call  npon  the  tOihe  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  sa^ed.     How 
then  sha4l  they  calt  on    him   m 
whom   they    have  Hot  beliorod? 
and  how  shall  they    b^ove    in 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  tmmti  ? 
and  how  shall  they  hear  #kboat 
a  pfeaoher?   and  how  shall  fkey 
preach    except    they    be    seolf* 
Hmmm    ia^unrentality    is    heie 
represented  as   necessary  ;  aod  a 
solemn  responsibility  is  implied, 
as  attaching  to  those  who  refuse 
to  delay  to  joia  issae  with  the 
God  of  grace  in  his  plan  of  nievey 


do  this,  thei  experience    of  past    to  our  fallen  family.     Oa  tbo  s'ub- 
ages,.  aad  the  mournful  vicissitudes    ject  of  Ibis  responsibility,    thete 

are  many  sirong  appeals  to  pro- 


HI  humaa  affairs  with  which  his- 
tory presents  us,  might  weM  tend 
to  paralyze  our  efforts,  and  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  there  could  be 
but  little  rational  hope  enter- 
tained of  future  success.  But  the 
Divine  Phiianthropist,  who  "  So 
loved  the  world,  as  to  give  his 
only- begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
KeKeveth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  should  have  everlasting  life," 
has  furnished  us  a  scheme,  on 
which' he  has  suspemftsd  the  bifght- 
etfb  display  of  bli  gftotfy  ever  givtrn 


fussing  Chtfistiaim,  in  the  Work 
before  us.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing. 

"  Pifom  Che  ebafg(!  of  rejeeUng  tHe 
Saviour,  fh«  beaihea  '  werM  ftktfl- #Urid 
scquittcd :  for  to  tbem,  il  was  a*  if  be 
had  never  come  into  tbs  world,  and  had 
never  suffered  and  died.  SUtl,  howvrer, 
the  gUilt  ittnst  rest  soiheilrhere ;  stid  sinfie 
they  are  8i*t  a^de,  the  eondenraatfod  ntsit 
tail  upon  a'coMparatlvoly  amaU  naoabef: 
lor  triM  it  ia,  that  Christ  did  oaa^,  awi 
that  be  did  become  obedient  ante  death, 
ere'n  ttie  death  of  (he  crda^t  iHic  ItTis, 

mst  he  pnoaaVcd  Wnmilf  tc^  tae  '■ImSf 


X827J  .  ^      tfm  Boomfnf^oj 

all  mea  in  ihe  character  of  a  SaTtonry 
and  gRVt  t!le  commandmeiit,  thai  the 
Gospel  shoaM  be  preached  to  every  erea* 
tare.  Whert  thea  shall  this  appalliag 
guilt  be  fouQd?  Not  with  the  apostles 
and  firat  ministers  of  Christ  •  .  •  #  they 
^nt  abroad  at  the  oommand  of  their 
Lord  upon  the  flee  of  the  earth,  aiyl 
continued/ wMIe  the  warm  blood  circu- 
lated in  their  veins,  to  preach  among  the 
nations  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ* 
Nor  will  the  goilt  be  found  with  those 
who  hare  spent  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  their  dhrlne  Master  i  but  it  shall  be 
visited  in  those,  who,  themselves  blessed 
with  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, were  conti;nt  to  look  around  upon 
the  perishing  myriads  of  immortal  boqIs, 
without  making  oua  effort  for  their  salva- 
tion. These  are  the  persona  whio  mvmt 
answer  for  the  ruin  of  many  people,  and 
tongues,  and  nations.    At  their  hand  shall 


nently  diaplayad.  Por  eifimp1t»  In  t^« 
declaration — *  God  to  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gav«  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  beUevetb  ib  Mm  thonld  not 
perish^  b^(  bare  evorlastyvg  )|(fe,*  wc  aie 
invited  to  contemplate  divine  benevolence, 
as  gloriously  manifested  in  the  gift  of 
Christ.'  Tbe  plan  of  mercy,  as  a  whole, 
is  a  perfect:  rapreanbtation  of  this  good 
will;  but  as. wc  can  never  fully  compete 
hend  this  plan,  we  must  study  it  in  cer- 
tain of  its  most  prominent  pomts,  which 
Bifbrd  tbe  best  advantage  for  obtaining 
thai  knowledge  which  our  nature  (Knited 
faculties)  can  receive  of  tbe  simple  prin^ 
ciple  which  the  whole  is  calciUatcd  to 
illustrate.  Many  misconceptions  respect- 
log  the  love  of  God  have  arisen  in  the 
rninda  of  men  firom  nice  difqidsitiOBa, 
founded  on  someundeflnablc  notions  of  it» 
which  arc  entirely  unconnected  with  hia 
dispensations;   as  if  ire  could  form  any 


the  bhood  of  tlioae  be  required,  who,  if    just  conceptions  of  his  character,  which 


waroing  had  been  given  to  them,  and  the 
Sariour  had  beeu  exhibited  to  them, 
might  hare  turned  from  their  wicked 
ways  and  lived.*'— pp.  261,  262. 

The>  object  of  the  yoluroe  is  to 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
economy  of  grace,  as  illustratiog 
at  once  the  *'  principles  of  the 
divine  plan,"  and  tbe  duty  of  the 
church  in  reference  to  ihe  promo- 
tion of  the  designs  of  mercy.  In 
the  introduction,  which  is  occupied 
with  pointing  out  Uie  manner  in 
which  the  purpose  of  mercy  is 
exhibited  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
there  is  much  valuable  truth, 
which  our  limits  will  not  adroit 
pf  our  extracting  ;  but  which  will 
abundantly  repay  the  reader,  both 
by  the  importance  of  the  princi- 
ples which  are  laid  down,  and 
the  strain  of  piety  which  pervades 
the  statement  of  them.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  reasoning  in  this 
part  of  the  work. 

**  ¥ot  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  a  com- 
prehensive acquaintance  with  the  economy 
of  grace,  we  must  search  the  Scriptures  ; 
ana  in  perusing  tlicsc  sacred  records,  we 


we  do  not  derive  from  what  he'  has  done, 
or  is  doing,  to  make  bimielf  known. 
The  dispute  which  has  so  greatly  agitated 
the  Christian  world — <  Whether  this  love 
embraces  primarily  as  its' object  all  man- 
kind, or  only  a  limited  and  definite  num- 
ber,' appears  to  have  been  produced  chiefly 
by  auch  inexplicable  notions.  Jf  we  would 
avoid  these,  we  ought  never  to  forget 
that  divine  acta  are  tbe  language  wbich 
conveys  tbe  knowledge  of  dirine  love  \ 
and  that  the  degree  of  this  knowledge 
depends,  not  on  our  ability  to  think  and 
reaxon  syllogistically  respecting  this  per- 
fection of  Jehovah,  but  on  our  suscepti- 
bility of  being  impressed  by  bis  doVngd.*' 
— PPr  7,  8. 


Divine  revelation  has  in  all 
ages  been  adapted  to  the  cha^ 
racter  of  maukind»  as  .moral  and 
responsible  beings,  capable  of 
feeling  the  force  of  evidence,  and 
of  being  actuated  by  motives  that 
tell  upon  their  desire  of  happi- 
ness, on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
their  dread  of  misery  on  the  other. 
In  this  view,  it  is  plainly  suited 
to  all  the  species,  as  having  a 
reference  to  the  character  of  all. 
It  is  not  founded  on  any  specific 
differences  that  may  be  found 
among  them,  arising  out  of  pecu- 
ought  always  to  regard  the  revelations  of  1^^^  circumstances,  or  of  any  par- 
divine  love  *n  their  connexion  with   the     ..      ,  i-/«      i.  /.  ,        ^  "  \ 

ticular  modincaiiou  of  the  general 

character;    but  it   fixes    on    the 
broad  features  of  the  whole  hu> 


administration  of  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption I  and  to  receive  the  affirmations 
concerning  this  love,  not  as  so  many  ab- 
stract propositions,  but  as  an  exhibition 
of  tbe  various  parts  of  tbe  scheme  of 
providence,  in  which  the  merciful  disposi- 
tion of  our  offended    Father  is   promi- 
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man    family,    as     depraved    and 
guilty,  and  proposes    a    remedy, 
which  is  equally  suitable   in    its 
41 
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■hature  to  all.  It  will  be  nnder- 
dtoody  of  coarse,  that  we  make  a 
distinctioD  between  the  efficacious- 
ness of  the  remedy,  and  its  actual 
efficacy,  or  between  the  external 


[NoTeikiber, 

the  chorclL  For  this  purpete  life  mi^e 
known  the  fint  promiie  immeifintelf  nAer 
the  entrluice  of  Bin ;  he  snired  Noah  from 
the  delu^ ;  he  established  hit  covenant 
with  Abraham  and  his  seed ;  he  brought 
the  Israelites  ont  of  Egypt,  communi- 


administration  of  the  economy  of  ^^^  **>  **>«"  ^  ^»^>  "^  «»▼«  »^«"  *** 
grace,  and  the  success  of  that 
administration^  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  divine  influence.  The 
need  of  such  influence  neither 
affects  the  suitableness  of  the 
scheme  of  mercy  to  the  situation 
and  character  of  mankind,  nor 
lessens  their  guilt  in  rejecting  it. 
It  only  proves  more  clearly  the 
alienation  of  the  human  heart 
from  God,  which    not  even  the 


land  of  Canaan  for  an  inheritance.  Bat 
that  evidence  on  which  be  would  fix  our 
minds,  and  to  which  all  the  rerelations 
of  the  Bible  are  directed,  is  his  sending 
his   Son,  and  setting   him  forth    for  a 

Eropitiatioo,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
im  should  not  perish*  but  have  everlast- 
ing life.  After  what  he  has  thus  dooe 
to  declare  his  love,  it  is  the  most  aggra- 
vated wickedness  to  disbelieve  it ;  or  to 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  he  only  moehs 
men,  by  exhibiting  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion, while  he  is  not  willing  that  they 
should  actnally  enjoy  them.    These  views 


display     of  the     exuberance    of  ^^  ^^  Gospel  dearly  prove  lu 

divine    mercy  can    subdue,    and  "^^   ^he  revealed  good-wUl  of  heav«i 

.  1  ,.  1  r  J      II  AX  \A  ^  sufficient  ground  of  confidence  to 

establishes,   beyond    all  question,  c^ery  human  being;  and  we  do  it  the 

tiiat  the  salvation  of  creatures  so  greatest  injury  if  we  refuse  to  admit  that 
utterly  worthless,  must  be  all  of  it  i>  infinite,  and  that  it  would  save  all, 
ffrace*  ^'  all  would  trust  In  it    The  nsose  fully 

These  views  are  ably  presented 
in  the  work  before  us.  The  ac- 
count of  the^  divine  dispensations 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  in 
the  first  chapter,  is  characterized 
by  a  clear  statement  of  facts, 
which  illustrate  satisfactorily  the 
author's  general  principles.  Re- 
ferring to  the  patriarchal  age,  he 
says, 

*<  We  have  thus  seen,  that,  during  the 
first  ages  of  the  world,  an  uninterrupted 
system  of  merey  was  pursued  towards  Che 
race  of  Adam ;  that  the  saints  who  then 
lived,  became  acquainted  with  this  sys- 
tem, by  marking  the  dispensations  of  the 
Almighty ; — that  these  dispensations  were 
proposed  originally  to  the  faith  of  all ) 


it  is  disclosed,  the  more  is  its  transceodeat 
excellence  discerned."— pp.  43,  44. 

These  extracts  from  the  first 
part  of  the  work  will  serve  lo 
show  our  readers  the  author's  idea 
of  the  universality  of  the  scheme 
of  mercy.  We  had  marked  ano- 
ther paragraph  from  the  3d  chap- 
ter, on  the  unity  of  the  divine 
plan  under  (in)  the  dispensations 
of  grace ;  but  we  mast  refer,  on 
this  point,  to  the  work  itself.  It 
is  one  of  Uie  most  animating  views 
that  can  be  taken  of  the  scheme 
of  providence  toward  our  world, 
that  all  the  dispensations  which 
have  marked   the  ages  that   are 


and  that  mankind  deprived  themselva  of    past,    all  the  changes  that  have 
the  knowledge  of  God  as  a  reconciling     {^^^^   ^^^^^   j^    ^^^  kingdoms  of 

men,  in  the  overthrow  of  empires, 
and  the  trafisference  of  dominion 
from  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to 


Father,  by  increasing  in  wickedness, 
and  by  wilfully  rejecting  the  Gospel." — 
p.  30. 


In  chapter  second,  which  is  en- 
titled ''on  the  Gospel,  as  it  is 
revealed  by  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles,'' we  meet  with  the  following 
passage : — 


another,  have  only  been  links  in 
that  grand  chain,  which  shall  ter- 
minate in  the  universal  establish- 
ment of  that  kingdom,  winch  is 
destined  to  be  equally  a  nnivenftl 


<•  The  Gospel  is  s  bright  discovery  of  and  an  everlasting  kingdom.  How 
tibe  favour  of  God.  It  It  a  manifesutioB  magnificent  must  be  the  end  to 
of  -the  good  plessuft  of  his  wUl,'  and    ^j^f^ij  movements   SO  great,   and 

many  ag^. 
Angels  grasped 


or  •  tne  g;poa  peasuw  of  nis  wui,;  and  ^^-^^  movements    SO 

the  <  glonons  nches  of  his  grace.'    To  "-*';■»  "•"»'»»^"*^  "^ 

Srove  this  good  wUI,  and  this  rich  grsce,  earned  on  tbrough  so 

I  the  design  of  all  that  he  has  done  for  are  subservient.     Ang 


vmi 
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ite  lea4uig  &»tvfie8,  ^d  embodied 
Ihem  ia  Ihe  soblime  doxology 
which  they  sung  at  the  Sayiour  s 
advent^   ''  Glort   to   God  in 

THE  UIGHBST,PSAC£  ON  BAHTH, 
AND  OOOD-Wli.1,  TO  MEN." 

The  second  p/urt  is  entitled, 
**  An  Inquiry  into  the  Moral 
fitness  of  the  New  Dispensation 
for  accomplishing  the  clesign  of 
the  Gospel  to  evangelize  the 
world/'  The  author  has  not,  we 
think,  exercised  his  usual  accu- 
racy in  this  title.  The  New  Dith 
pemaiicm  and  ike  Oespel  plainly 
identify ;  unless  he  uses  the  word 
Gospel  as  referring  to  the  publi- 
cation of  divine  mercy  before  the 
coming  of  Christy  in  which  sense 
it  would  not  be  generally  under- 
stood. Even  in  this  sense,  how- 
ever, the  title  is  far  from  being 
explicit.  In  pag9  132,  we  bave 
an  explanation  of  the  meaning  in 
which  the  word  desigUf  as  applied 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  is  used. 
'*  This  word,"  it  is  said,  *<  is  often 
used  to  express  the  moral  fitness 
ofone  thing  to  produce  another," 
We  do  not  think  it  is  ever  used 
in  such  a  sense ;  but  that  its  mean- 
ing is,  an  inientionf  a  purpose,  ike 
end  of  a  oeurge  o/*  action.  With 
this  meanings  we  apprehend,  some 
of  our  au^or's  illustrations  will 
^gree  much  better  than  with  that 
which  he  has  affixed  to  the  word. 
For  instance,  '*  the  design  of  man's 
creation  was,  that  he  should  wor* 
ship  jiAd  serve  bis  Maker ;"  that 
is,  according  to  the  meaning  we 
have  giyen  to  the  term  design. — 
The  Creator  made  man,  with  the 
iliteniipn,  or  to  the  end,  that  the 
creature  should  worship  and  serve 
him.  His  capability  of  doing  so, 
or  bis  wioral  fitness  for  it,  is  ano- 
tbfer  tbiBg,  which,  cposidering  the 
dcvsigner,  must  be  conceived  of  as 
provided  far  in,  but  not  cotutiiut^ 
(ft^,  the  design* — We  have  made 
tk^se^  remarks  h^re,  on  ihe  defini- 
tion of  the  word  referred  to,  be- 
cause that  word  occurs  in  .iiie 
iitl^  Wfi  b%Ye  quoted  \n  Uie  he- 


gbuUflg  of  this  pasagrapli;  asd  if 
the  definition  be  applied  to  it,  as 
used  in  that  title,  the  necessity  of 
altering  the  title  will  manifestly 
appear.  In  a  second  edition,  let 
toe  title  stand,  *<  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Moral  Fitness  of  the  Gospel 
Dispensation  to  evangelize  Hke 
World." 

This  second  part  of  the  work, 
we  think  decidedly  the  best  We 
cannot  enter  upon  a  minute  in- 
vestigation of  the  topics  treated 
of  in  it,  but  the  author  seems  quite 
at  home  when  descanting  upon 
Messiah's  Advent;  his  obedience, 
and  the  nature  and  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

''The  Tolnntnry  bomtllatioo  of  the 
Son  proceeded  fruoi  the  most  dUiateretted 
beneroIcDce*  It  could,  iodeed^  proceed 
from  DothiDg  else  j  «nd  if  this  was,  an 
fact,  the  ioflueotial  priociple,  how  inef- 
fably glorious  does  he  appear  in  thus 
abasing  himself  for  our  salration.  In  his 
incarnation  we  behold  tiie  king  of  beaTen 
moving  towsrd  us  with  immeasurable 
compassion  ;  and  what  is  the  expression 
he  gives  of  bis  good  will  ?  ft  is  not,  as 
in  creation  and  providence,  reflected 
from  objects  without  himself ;  but  it  shines 
directly,  and  with  the  brightest  effulgence, 
through  a  visible  form,  which  he  calls, 
and  which  is,  himself.  He  does  not  declare 
it  merciv  by  the  silence  of  hie  operations, 
but  he  dwells  among  meq  ;  and  as  one  of 
themselves,  publishes  it  by  the  speech  and 
actions  of  a  man.  We  are  relieved,  in 
some  measure,  from  the  difficulty  of  sp- 
prehcnding  the  love  of  an  invisible  being, 
whose  presence  fills  immensity;  foi  we 
find  this  principle  comprehended  and  dis« 
played  in  the  doings  of  one  acting  ac- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  our  common  na- 
ture. Soeh  an  object,  seen  even  by  faitli, 
lOQst  fill  us  with  anisxensent."— ppw  83 yM* 

On  the  moral  effect  of  this  dis« 
plav  of  divine  benevolence,  he 
ados, 

"  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubtej, 
that  this  condescension  of  the  Son  has  a 
powerful  moral  influence,  it  \»  one  rf  the 
clearest  manifestations  that  havebeen  given 
to  any  class  of  created  intelligences,  that 
**  God  is  love ;"  and  it  is  therefore  calcu- 
lated to  produce  its  effects  on  all,  who,  by 
their  origiasl  constitution,  were  farmad 
capable  of  knoiying,  glorifying,  and  ^• 

joying  him, But  we  must 

carefully  recollect  that  the  advent  of  Mes- 
siah was  designed,  not  merely  to  attract 
the  attention  and  enquiries  of  sU  orders  of 
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nonl  ageols,  tat  abo  to  b<  aa  cActeat 
iosttmneot  In  sabdoing  the  itieuptk  of 
fill*  RegardiDg  it  as  directed  to  tfau  end, 
it  most  possess  qnalities  that  are  condnnre 

to  iu  atuiomenta It  is  calca- 

Jatcd  to  exercise  its  scring  eflicacj  upon 
•11  the  descendants  of  Adam.  It  acts  hj  a 
twofold  power; — ^by  a  manifestatioii  of 
the  name  of  God  ts  a  being  to  whom  love 
CMeotimlly  belongs,  and  who  for  this  rea- 
son, is  worthy  t^  homage  of  ereiy  intel- 
ligeot  creature ;  and  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  tmthy  that  a  way  is  opened  for  the  re- 
moval of  human  guilt,  and  of  agwn  re- 
storing mankind  to  the  friendship  of  their 
offrnded  Sorereign.  Taking  either  of 
these  Tiewft  of  the  incarnation,  there  is  not 
one  of  the  fallen  race  whom  it  is  more 
calculated  to  affect  than  another.  It  is 
true,  that  upon  trial,  iU  effects  are  found 
to  be  limited  to  a  comparatirely  small 
portion  of  the  rebellious  family ;  but  this 
truth  is  known  only  by  looking  at  the  re- 
sult of  its  exhibition.  Whatcf  cr,  there- 
fore, be  the  cause  of  this  limitation,  the 
condescension  of  Christ  is  not  confined,  in 
its  moral  influence,  by  any  thing  in  itself 
which  gives  it  a  greater  adaptation  to  some 
than  to  otherB."— pp.  84—86. 

Similar  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  the  obedience  and  sufferings 
unto  death  of  the  Divine  Redeemer. 
His  finished  work  lays  the  ground 
for  the  pardon  and  the  justification 
of  the  ungodly  who  believe  in  his 
name.     On  the  great  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  our  author 
has  furnished  clear  scriptural  views, 
which  he  sums  up  in  the  two  follow- 
ing   propositions,    deduced    from 
Rom.  iii.  24—28,  and  £ph  ii.  8. 
**  Firutt  The  foundation    of   the 
sinner's  acquittal  is  in  no  sense, 
and  in  no  degree,  his  own  works ; 
but  exclusively  the  death  of  Christ, 
as  the  surety  of  the  ungodly.    Se- 
condly, Those  who  are  justified 
on  the  ground  of  the  atonement  of 
Jesus,  are  believers  in  him.**    On 
the  connexion  between  faith  and 
justification,   too,  we  meet   with 
Very    correct    statements.       The 
author    is    careful   to  guard    the 
doctrine  of  grace,  and  contends 
for  the  Scripture  truth,  that  justi- 
fication by  faith  is  directly  opposed 
to  justification  by  works.     lie  is 
equally  jealous  for  the  interests  of 
holiness ;  and  a  most  valuable  part 
of  the  Chapter  on  Justification  is 
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tiiat  wliere  he  coateads  that  **  the 
JustificatioB  of  the  gospel  most  be 
something    which,    by   the  esta- 
blished order  of  cause  and  effect, 
secures  the  recovery  of  its  subjects 
from  the  power  of  sin.*     In  its 
nature,  justification  is  a  relative 
change  in  our  state.     It  alters  our 
standing  with  respect  to  the  God 
whose  law  we  had  broken,  and  so 
made  ourselves  obnoxious  to  its 
penalty.    It  is  the  transition  which 
the  Scriptures  describe  as  a  passing 
from  death  unto  life.    The  object, 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  this  deli- 
verance, is  that  we,  being  delivered 
from    condemnation,    may    serve 
him  without  fear,  in  holiness  and 
in  righteousness  all  the   days  of 
our  life.     Justification  is  by  faith, 
that  it  might  be  by  grace.     Bui 
faith  purifies  the  heart,  works  hj 
love,  and   overcomes  the  world. 
The  truth  which  is  believed  exerts 
an  influence  upon  the  mind  which 
is  altogether  on  the  side  of  holi- 
ness.    The  mercy  that  is  revealed 
in  the  gospel,  is  revealed  In  soch 
a  way  as  to  teach  that  God  is 
greatly  to   be  feared.     If  sin    Is 
pardoned  to  the  sinner,  the  punish- 
ment of  it  was  visited  on  the  sin- 
ner's friend  ;   and  the  whole  reve- 
lation of  redeeming  love  is  such  as 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  dissolve  the  connexion  be- 
tween sin  and  misery — that  that 
remains  the  same ;   and  that  if  we 
are  made  free  from  the  condem- 
nation, we  must  also  be  freed  from 
the  power  of  sin,  and  become  the 
servants  of  righteousness. 

The  remaining  chapters  are, 
«  On  the  Administration  of  Christ 
as  Mediator  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant ;"  "  On  the  New  Dispen- 
sation as  the  Dispensation  of  the 
Spirit;'*  <•  On  the  Causes  why  the 
great  ends  of  the  Gospel  have  not 
been  fulfilled;''  and  <<  On  the 
duty  of  the  Chnrch  in  the  present 
day  to  promote  the  ends  of  the 
Gospel  Dispensation."  On  these 
subjects  we  can  do  little  more  than 
refer  oVir  readers  to  the  work  if 


18d7.]  the  jBbcNiomy  (^  Grace.  -  -  '6IS 

The  life  and  idteroesBion  of  Christ  ««» tta«  Btaoald  be  od  the  p«rt  of  eterf 

in  heaven  secure  the  final  accom-  J?~°  "^'^^^  *  I«ctt«J  w^mwrioo  to 

plishmentof  the  purpose  of  mercy,  tbe  best,  and  the  only  ackoowledgmeat 

"  He  shall  see  of  the  travail   of  wMch  can  be  giren  of  his  Lordabip  by 

his  soul  and   be  satisfied."     But  ^^^^  mlert,  is  to  repeal  every  enactment 

with  all   the   suitableness  of  the  wWcb  interferes  with  the  disacmiiMiti^^ 

J.  ..  A  r  his  word  and  gospek  and  m  this  manner 

new  dispensation,  as  a  system  of  ^  open  a  free  access  to  the  consciences 

means  for  the  redemption  and  sal-  end  hearts  of  men.*'— p.  211. 
vatiou  of  the  worla,   we  cannot 

close  our  eyes  to  the  humbling  The  governments  of  this  world 
fact  of  their  being  a  total  want  of  have  hitherto  opposed  great  bar- 
congeniality  in  the  human  heart  ri^rs  to  the  spread  of  the  truth; 
to  the  mercy  thus  revealed.  This  and  nothing  but  the  exertion  of  tbe ' 
presents  the  most  formidable  ob-  same  divine  power,  which  is  neces- 
stacle  to  the  dissemination  of  the  sary  to  subdue  the  natural  enmity 
truth  ;  and  serves  to  account  for  of  man  to  the  truth,  will  ever  suc- 
the  fact  of  many  places,  where  the  ceed  in  turning  the  hearts  of  dis- 
Gospel  once  flourished,  being  now  obedient  kings  to  the  wisdom  of 
involved  in  midnight  gloom;  the  the  just.  But  even  the  hearts  of 
candlestick  having  been  removed  princes  are  in  the  hand  of  the 
out  of  its  place.  Christianity  is  Lord ;  and  they  shall  yet  be  nur- 
opposed  to  the  predominant  feel-  aiog  fathers,  and  queens  nursing 
ings  of  the  human  heart  These,  mothers  to  the  church.  It  is  an 
although  subdued,  and  brought  interesting  question,  why,  with  all 
into  subjection  to  the  obedience  of  the  glorious  things  that  are  pre- 
faith  in  the  men  of  our  generation,  dieted  of  Zion,  and  with  all  the 
rise  up  in  all  their  vigour  to  op-  provision  of  means  made  for  the 
pose  it  in  the  next.  The  establish-  accomplishment  of  such  predic- 
ment  of  Christianity  by  the  magis-  tions,  with  the  oromised  presence 
trate  has  been  pleaded  for  upon  the  of  Christ  with  his  people  to  the 
ground  of  its  serving  to  perpetuate  end  of  the  world,  and  with  the 
its  blessings  to  a  people ;  but  it  assurance  of  the  grace  of  the 
can  do  nothing  for  eradicating  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  render  Jtiis  Gospel 
enmity  of  the  heart  against  its  effectual  for  the  illumination  of 
truths.  It  may  help,  and  has  the  world,  so  larffc  a  portion  of 
helped,  to  lead  men  astray,  by  the  world  is  still  in  darkness? 
blinding  their  minds  to  the  neces-  We  do  not  like  the  sentiment  ex- 
sity  of  personal  religion;  but  it  pressed  by  some,  that,  narrow  as 
never  can  succeed  in  giving  per-  are  the  bounds  within  which  God's 
manency  to  any  thing  like  vital  saving  health  has  been  proclaimed, 
godliness  in  the  world.  On  thb  and  however  small  the  proportion 
point  our  author  says,  of  those  who  are  benented  by  it, 

that  these  are  the  very  limits  wliick 
"  It  is  only  by  the  agency  of  moral  it  was  designed  to  occupy ;  and 
causes  that  the  ends  of  (Tbnst'sj^minis.  ^^^^  ^^  „u„ter  of  indivi- 
tration  shall  be  attained ;  bnt  as  {the  in-  ,  ,  ■  •  ^  j  r  •▲  a 
•tnimentelity  of  man  Ss  necessary  to  the  duals  designed  for  it  to  BEVe* 
advancement  of  the  work,  civil  goTern-  This  is  a  way  of  cutting  the  knot, 
ments,  which  are  put  under  tbe  dominion  but  it  does  not  answer  the  objec- 
of  Christ  as  Mediator,  mav  do  niuch  in  ^^^  ^j^j^.^  ^^  enemies  of  Chris- 
tbe  way  of  removioff  obstacles  which  op-  .•  ..  «  •  i  *  j.  -i. 
pose  its  progress,  and  affording  facilities  tianity  have  raised  against  it,  on 
towords  its  promotion.  Wherever  there  its  very  limited  extent  We  ap- 
is rightful  power,  it  should  be  recognised  prehend  it  is  far  better,  as  is  done 
Mcofding  to  Uie  nature  of  iU  claims.  \^  ^^  ^^^^  before  us,  to  admit 
Jesna  IS  so  regulating  tbe  course  of  human  .,  '%*.  t  ^  i  \  ^  i^:. 
aAdfi,  thatft  shall  at  length  issue  in  the  the  gadt  of  past  neglect,  as  lying 
ests^lisbiDtBt  of  his  spiritual  kiogdom }  at  the  door  of  professing  Chns- 
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tiaas*    This,  at  least,  has  a  tan-    slon  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  the 


dency  to  stimulate  to  greater  dili^ 
gence  in  the  woric  of  eyangelizing 
the  world  lo  the  present  day.  The 
duty  plainly  lies  with  the  churches 
of  Christ ;   and  the  more  they  en- 
large their  acquaintance  with  the 
genius  and  tendency  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  grace,  the  more  will  they 
feel  encouraged  to  come  forth  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
eighty.    The  more  they  become 
influenced  in  their  exertions  by  the 
truths  that  Paul  may  plant,  and 
A  polios  may  water,  but  that  God 
alone  can  give  the  increase,  the 


wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
may  be  made  ^lad,  and  that  the 
desert  may  r^oice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose. 

We  clo^e  our  remarks  upon  Mr. 
Hogg's  volume,  by  expressing  our 
earnest  wish  that  it  may  meet  with 
an  extensive  circulationi  and  that 
it  may,  by  the  Divine  blessing, 
contribute  to  remove  the  apathy 
of  those  who  may  have  been  in- 
different to  tbQ  cause  of  missions, 
and  to  give  fresh  energy  to  their 
supporters.  There  are  a  few  ty- 
pographical errors  to  be  met  wiUi, 


more  abundantly  will  the  spirit  of    which  we  should  not  have  men 


grace  and  supplication  be  poured 
out  upon  them ;  and  the  more 
abundant  testimony  will  the  Lord 
give  to  the  word  of  his  grace. 
Long  were  the  nations  left  with- 
out a  revelation,  to  prove  the  in- 
sufficiency of  human  reason  to 
gui^e  men  to  tho  knowledge  of 
the  tcve  Qod.    Is  it  at  the  eic* 

Iiensp  of  the  etcHrnal  ruin  of  mil- 
iOBS,  that  he  is  naw  teaching  the 
chvfches,  that  even  the  truth  of 
God,  when  revealed,  wiU  fail,  of 
itself,  to  convert  the  soul  ?  Has 
'  this  doctrine  never  yet  bad  that 
prominency  given  to  it  in  the 
minds  of  professing  Christians  ip 
pneral,  which  it.  ought  to  have 
bad?  Is  that  honour  not  given 
to  Qod,  along  with  the  use  of  the 
means  of  his  own  apjpointmeat, 
which  ought  to  have  been  giveo 
to  him  ?  Surely  it  is  high  time  to 
examine  ouraelves;  and  for  aU 
the  cfanrches  to  unite  in  earnest 
aupplication  for  the  eopions  efiu- 


tioned,  had  not  some  of  them 
obscured  the  sense,  and  one,  ^JL 
least,  we  apprehend,  completely 
reversed  the  author's  meaning. 
Page  54,  line  11,  '«  While  this  b 
not  its  final  issue,"  riiould  surely 
have  been  **  while  this  is  its  final 
issue."  Page  149,  line  4  from  the 
bottom,  **  faith  in  this  world,  and 
sight  in  heaven,  are  consUiaU 
(convermni),  with  the  same  things. 
It  has  struck  us,  that  if  the  third 
and  fourth  chapters  had  been 
transposed,  the  unity  of  the  work 
would  have  been  more  complete, 
as  the  subject  of  the  scond  chap« 
ter  is  more  closelv  connected  with 
the  sul\ject  of  the  fourth;  whik 
that  of  the  third  seems  mpre  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  the  fifth.  We 
offer  this  hint  for  the  author's  con- 
sideration, who  may  have  hafl 
reasons  for  placing  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  now  stand, 
which  have  not  suggested  them- 
selves to  us. 
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Thx  Pastor's  Sketch  Book;  or, 
authentic  Narratives  of  real  Charaetert. 
Edited  by  George  Bedford^  M.  A, : 
Hoidtworth.  Seamd  £dition.  12flio. 
6s,'^Ab  these  skstdita  appeared  in  t)ie 
volumes  of  our  own  worK,  «^,  at  first 
hesitated,  whether  we  should  notice 
them ;  but  as  some  of  our  readers  might 
think  that  our  omission  implied  disap- 


prohation,  and  as  we  had  ourselves  little 
to  do  with  their  preparatioui  we  think 
it  right  to  bring  them  before  the  pnJblic 
with  Uie  testimony  of  our  confidence  io 
the  truth  of  the  statements  contained 
in  them,  and  the  religious  tendency  of 
the  whole.  Thv  narratives  are  twenty- 
one  in  number.  Several  of  them  pos- 
sess very  considerable  interest ;  ani  all 


«f  them  record  gdme  le«BoA  of  fnstnic-  «  The  Cam  of  the  EngtM  DUmden^ 

tioO)  some  hint  «f  encouragement)  or  was  published  by  an  active  Getumiliee 

some  tale  of  warning,  which,  by  the  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act  in  the 

divine  bleasioje^  may  be  productive  of  city  of  Lincoln,  with  a  view  to  inform 

good  both  to  Ministers  of  Christ  and  to  their  fellow  citizens  of  their  sufferings 


others.  We  are  glad  they  have  been 
collected  together,  as  we  think  a  book  of 
thb  sort  is  frequently  wanted  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  persons  to  whom 
some  of  the  narratives  may  very  cor« 
rectly  apply. 

Statcmewt  op  the  Case  of  the 
PaoTESTAMT  DxssENTBas  wukr  the 
Corporation  and  Teti  Acts,  publUhed  for 
the  united  Committee  appomted  to  con- 
duet  tkeir  AppHeations  for  Reiief*  Bvo* 
t6pp.  6<f.     HoUtworti, 

CONVBaSATlONS   ON    THE    CoEPOEA- 

TiON  AMD  Test  Acts,  by  an  Old  Ser» 
vant  of  the  Public,  12mo.  pp.  24.  Zd* 
HoldsiDorth, 

The  Case  of  the  English  Dissen- 
TEEs:  retpectfidlu  lubmiited  bu  the  Dis^ 
eenten  of  tKe  City  of  Lincotn^  to  the 


in  past  times,  of  those  unjust  restrictions 
under  which  we  still  eroan.  Its  oha« 
racter  is  historical,  and  some  n6tes  are 
appended  to  illustrate  the  statements. 
Effectually  to  diflfuse  information  on 
this  subject^  the  Committee  have  distri-* 
buted  it,  we  understand,  from  house  to 
bouse  throu|^hout  the  city,  by  which  they 
hope  to  excite  the  attention  and  sympa* 
thy  of  their  neiehbours  to  the  equity  of 
onr  claims,  and  to  the  eitent  of  their 
wrongs. 

We  cordially  commend  their  spirited 
conduct  to  the  imitation  of  the  Dis- 
senting Body  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  we  hope  that  their  UberM  and 
gratuitous  distribution  of  *'  the  Case," 
will,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  Committee.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  that  newly  formed 
comideration  of  tlieir' FeUow  Citizem  of    dissenting  congregations  possess  much 


the  National  Church;  with  a  View  to 
impart  Information^  excite  Attention^  and 
to  $ecure  a  general  Concurrence  in  any 
Application  that  may  be  made  to  the 
Legislature  for  their  Restoration  to 
equal  Rights  in  the  Community,  Svo, 
i6pp,     W.  Broi^f  Lincoln, 

Tlie  first  of  these  publications  con- 
tains the  case  of  the  Dissentersi  as  pre- 
pared by  a  United  Committee  of  De- 
Euties  of  the  Three  Denominations  in 
lOndon,  Presbyterian,  Independent, 
and  Baptist,  with  representatives  of  the 
general  body  of  Ministers,  and  of  other 
Societies  interested  in  the  desired  repeal. 
It  is  well  printed  in  a  full  octavo  page, 
aad  discusses  the  following  important 
topics: — Origin  of  Exclusion — Corpo- 
ration Act— Original  design  of  the  Test 
Act — Proposed  Exemption  of  Protes- 
tants—Occasional Contormity  —  Effects 
of  Test  Laws — ^Legal  State  of  Dissenters 
—their  Conduct— Effect  of  Toleration 
and  Indemnity  Acts— Grievance  prac- 
tically felt — Relief  sought  as  Right-^' 
on  Religious  Grounds^  as  a  matter  of 
poikf, — Appesd  to  experience  and  to 
consistency.— Our  readers  will  find  the 
facts  stated  with  clearness,  and  argued 
with  great  dignity  of  principle,  and  with 
considerable  energy  of  style. 
.  "  The  Conversations"  present  a  very 
fidr  riew  of  the  facts  and  arguments^ 
and  conv^,  in  a  popular  form,  the  pith 
of  the  questiooy  which  will,  doubtless^ 
be  warmly  discussed  throughout  the 
kingdom  daring  the  approaching  Ses- 
sions. 


information,  or  in  fact  feel  very  lively 
interest  in  the  repeal  question.  Such 
persons  will  not  purchase,  and  perhaps 
scarcely  read,  lengthy  pamphlets  on  the 
subject.  Some  short,  plain,  conclusive 
reasons  for  the  repeial,  published  as  a 
small  tract  of  four,  or  at  most  dght 
pages,  should  be  supplied  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  gratuitous  distnbution  amongst 
those  congregations  which  need  infor- 
mation. And  we  beg  to  recommend 
every  intelligent  Dissenter  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  approaching  discussion. 
The  subject  is  too  political,  we  con- 
ceive, to  be  fully  examined  in  the  puV» 
pit;  platforms  are  not  often  used  fbr 
such  discussions,  and  the  only  other 
modes  of  access  to  the  public  mind  are 
by  the  public  press  and  parlour  con* 
versation.  Let  Dissenters  be  prepared 
to  state  their  strong  reasons,  for  the 
time  is  at  hand,  when  the  com1>ined 
infhience  of  all  lawful  means  will  be 
necessary  to  promote  this  question,  both 
in  Pariiament  and  with  the  countiy. 

The  Amijlet;  ^ir,  Chmtian  and 
Literary  Remembrancer,  1898.  12f. 
bound  tfi  watered  silk. — We  have  much 
pleasure  in  bearing  our  testimony  to 
the  general  excellence  of  this  beautiful 
volume*  As  most  of  our  readers  have, 
we  suppose,  seen  the  Amulet  of  last 
year,  we  need  only  say,  that  the  present 
volume  is  decidedly  superior  to  that, 
in  every  department.  Ine  engravings^ 
which  are  from  paintings  by  some  of 
our  -most    celebrated    Royal   Acade- 
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U^iBUBf  in  addition  to  a'^Hh^bne  dy"'     '  Sc£NEd  or  Lifb;  or  the  tnjiuaue 

Vandyke,  are  finished  in  tlie  most  ex-  of  Religion.    By  Mr$.  Barber^  Author 

3uisite  style,  ai^  ffS^  nvc^  tCie^Qn  ^f.  the,  D^t^Uai^   4^. «   Niibet.    \2mo, 

le  several  artists  engaged.    Among  the  6«. — We  have  been  much  pleased  with 

literary  contributors,  we  find  the  nam^  this' little  work;  there  is  a  great  deal 

of  Montgomery,  Hemans,  Daniel  Wil«  of  character  and  truth  in  Ae  descrip- 

son,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Dr.    Raffles,  tion  of  many  of  the  scenes  which  it 

Bernard  Barton,  Dr.  Ck>x,  Dr.  CoUver,  depicts.    The  writer  of  it  evidently  un- 

William     and     Mary    Howitt,      Mr.  derstands  the  nature  and  importance  of 

and  Mrs.-  Cooder,  and  several  others  religion,  as  well  as   the  ppwerful  mad 

with  whom    we   are  well  acquainted,  the  finer  workings  of  the  human  heutw 

Among  the  prose  articles,  there  is  an  The  style  of  it  is  not  always  to  our 

inl^firesting  essay  on   *'  Ancient  Coins  taste ;  but  it  is  diffifiuU  to  write  -fiction 

and  Medals,  as  fllustratins;  the  progress  without  beinff  a    little  inflated.     The 

of    Christianity,*'    by    the    Rev.    R,  tendency  of  the  woiii  is  gootl,  and  we 

Walsh,  LL.D.    The  author  is  in  error,  hope  that   some  of   the  patties    into 

however,  in  supposing,  that  "  no  one  whose  bands  it  is  likely  to  tall,  may  be 

has  thought  it  worth  ms  while  to  make  led  by  it  to  that  Saviour  of  whom  the 

the  study  of  coins  and  medals  subser-  author  speaks,  in  the  conclusipn,  with 

vient  to  the  more  interesting  details  of  much  aflbction  and  propriety.                 , 

I^m«r^.!wnA''"^.l.^''IJll*^'?f  Essay,  ok  t»  wiLOwmo  Stra- 

c"^BrS"moN*?Yof  the  CtE  ^"-^"J  Pleads  of  Literature,  Lci«,rf. 

and  laborious  attention  on  this  branch     ,     \,    nt^  u  i    rC L  .     n  )•  • 

It  u  so  iDterestiDgly   applied  by  Dr.  ,.    .     -.  Pj     ir-u.  J^tt     it.-    ^^ 

Walsh     as   mav   he  seen   in   th«   fraou  ^'"^-    ^'•^^-    OoltUworth.— This    vo- 

waisd,  as  mav  be  seen  in  tue  Jwgw  ,         mayhe  safely  put  imoibe  banda 

ments,  especially  in  the  plates  and  ex-  ,  j      V  i            J  v  "  •        "''  "T^" 

planationlin  tje  fifth  volume  of  that  of  educated  young  persons.  Theantbor. 

work                             »»»»"«'  >»  "■»  constant  endeavour  is  to  make  bteratuie 

Th£  Cottaob  Bible  aim.  Fa*.iit  f  ^'"Vf?'  ^  w"^/'^?^'^'^?! 

Expositor;.  ««*«.«»«  tk,- aphorized  ?;! 'ffcl  ZC '  «^l ,hl^^^ 

l^^^tUm  of  the  Otdand  New  Testa-  J'^.'f  L"T«.^ir?,'  „ritt!^^„^ 

•m»(f,  u,M  practical  Refiections,   and  *'y'*  ,°'  dMcusSion  is  neither  profound 

lyiittam,"  P«r«40.  JVtcs  Is.-V  U.  6rf.  '"*'^-    The  erto«  of  the  press  are  very 

j:_~^.__t;    in/    17/     «7-i,_  _  numerous,  and  certainly  will  not  recom- 

•^K  *7*'»  ?**  Mar*luM.-We  have  ^  the  printer.  We  should  be  happy 

« "k^ Jti^  T.L "i-  t^TT^^^  «o  find  thit  the  success  of  the  voliS 

SulTpart  of  tS:  v^rrelJ^cuie^iS  T^'f^i^S^r"^'  '^  "P^"""""*'' 

usefiilfamily  Bible.    In  ooVjudgment,  of  careful  revision. 

an  exposition  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  

which  combined  in  a  cheap  form   as  works  preparing  por  publication. 

'much  popular  criticism  as  would  eluci-  .,    .,,  ••      .^     #  .u     t     ^       »    ^. 

date  tfiSe  passages,  which  are  really  ,  ^^'  ^\  K*'  *"   ^"^     .f?\  — ' 

difficult  and  objure,  with  concise  prac-  *"''°'*'.  ^"^^  ^  aimouacc    that  he  i»  m 

«a.^|,u.»«Hn«^/t/av^ic,  T*».i  vvuvi^v  i/iOA.  posscssiou  of  a  Scrfes  of  Original  Letters 

tical  reflecaons,  has  long  been  a  deside^  ^f  ^^c  celebrated  Philip  Doddridge,  which 

ratum.    We  are  thankful  that  the  life  of  }^  jntends  to  publish  the  eosuing  season ; 

the  venerable  author  of  the  work  before  and  being  desirous  to  enliii«e  and  perfect, 

us  has  been  spared  to  complete  an  under-  as  far  as  possible,  this  very  intereat&ng 

.                       taking  which  we  hailed  with  satisfaction.  Collection,   he  will  feel  grateful  to.  any 

and  which,  while  in  the  course  of  its  pub-  of  oar  nmmerous  Readers  faaldioff  docn* 

I                       lication,  we  have  often  read  with  plea-  ments  of  the  same  kind,  of  sufficient  in- 

snie;  and  now  it  is  happily  completed  in  *««•*  ^^  pnblicatioii,  who    may  favour 

I                      three  octavo  volumes,  with  fonr  vabiable  *j*«  "^'^^  **>«  loan,  or  with    cop5ea  of 

maps,   chronological  and  geographical  JJ^SfV  ^°  V^^*  tT^H^^^J^'tdn'^^ 

indices^  historical  connexion,  fee!  pre-  "^*?  ^J^^-  ^"  S!2!!    ^.w  f?«  ^ 

-«„♦-  JL  »^^^a:.  ^  J.11  4k  *  auL  ^*j'  ^  ''cll  as  for  therr  saftrTetam  with  hb  ac- 

^°iJJ^?T*^^*"i*'c  the  ordinary  kooadedgincnts.-itftfcet»««.ad«ipettHly 

[                     readers  of  the  Sacred  Scriptm^es  can  ^  be^  pubfiihiW,  MeuM^IH  of  tl^ljfa 

^                      wish    for  their   elucidation,  and  at  a  and  Mlntotry  of  the»  late 'Rev,  John' «o<*ke. 

[                      price  which  the  economy  of    religion  of  Maidenhead,  with  copious  Sclectiona 

will  enable  even   poor    Christians  to  from  his  Manuscriptt  and  Letters,  in  one 

P*y-                                                      .  vol.  8to.    By  George  Rcdford,  M.  A. 
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MISCBLLANEOnS   INTELLIOENCE. 

LBTTRiu  FROM  ITALY.  »l  forbiddcD  tloict,  thst  it,  from  the  firtt 

Popish  CorrufHiom  of  ChrutUmitjf'-A  PoU-  Suadaf  ia  Advent  uatil  tlae  EpiphAoy,  and 

tical  Devirt"A  Sermon  on  iho  Virgin -^^  from  the  fint  daf  of  Lent  until  the  8th 

Poipahie  Idotairy—Tlu  want  of  Educatiom  after  Enster.   Then  /ollovt  the  account  of 

^-ItoHaH  TrmniUdiom  of  CobbcitU  Huionf  the  aereo  uicnuneoU,  of  which  compli- 

ofihe  Reforouiio^^Hu  CoMumhatw%  on-  cated  inTeutions  I  wiJl  tpare  jou  the  re- 

tkifoUd.  Cttal. 

Ai^gust  17, 1827,  I  need  not  point  out  to  yon  the  alter- 

Tlie  people  of  thi«  and  tlie  neighbouring  atlooi  made  in  the  comannduaenta,  nor 

Tillages  conatder  me  a  monster  of  infide*  the  ingenuity  with  «f  hich  the^  are  adapted 

lily,  because  1  do  not  bow  down  to  the  to  prop  op  and  support  the  inrentions  of 

Mudonna,  nor  sing  litanies  to  St.  Dunstan  popery.    I  am  willing  to  grant,  that  as  a 

and  St.  Bridget.    Popery  here  is  in  all  its  political  schemCi   popery  is  deserving  of 

purity  aad  glory.    The  name,  office*  and  much  admiration  ;  iu  end  Lb  the  subjectiou 

sacrifice  of  Christ  are  lost  in  the  adoration  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  means  Che  ig- 

of  his  mortal  mother,  the  influence  of  the  norance  of  the  people ;   but  I  hare  not 

Holy  Spirit  is  changed  into  patron  saints  patience  to  bear  emancipatora  talk  of  its 

and  guardian  angels,  and  the  triune  Jeho-  l>eing  a  form  of  CKrittUmty,    As  a  code  of 

vah  seems  to  be  banished  from  all  their  Penal  Laws  keeps  people  in  a  state  of  ne- 

thoughts.     1  hare  a  little  compendium  of  gative  morality,  so  may  these  inventions 

Christian  instructtoo   before   me,   which  of  popes  and  councils  keep  the  people 

contains  the  catechism,  and  of  which  1  from  outward  sin,   but  it  is  blasphemy 

will  copy  the  commandments  for  your  in-  against  Ood  to  say  that  ChristiaAlty  has 

formation,  as  I  think  1  have  seen  it  stated  any  part  iu  the  composition,  except  as  it 

by  some  wise  member  of  the  British  Par«  is  the  lie  in  their  mouths,  and  the  mask 

Itament,  that  they  are  not  alteivd  from  by  which   they  hope  to  gain  their  ends, 

the  Bible.  The  great  source  of  gain  to  the  priests  Is 

Qaaiaim. — What  mnat  a  Christian  be-  purgatory ;  whatever  pope  or  cardinal  in« 

lieve  that  he  may  go  to  heaven  ?  vented  this  part  of  the  farce,  deserves  to 

Anawer^'—WX  that  is  believed   by  the  have  his  monument  made  in  gold,   lam  not 

Roman  Catholic  church.  sun^  whether  1  once  told  you  of  a  sermon  I 

Q. — What  must  he  do  to  obtain  sal-  heard  on  this  subject;  for  fear  of  a  twice* 

yation  ?  told  tale,  I  will  not  repeat  it.     I  heard  « 

A. — Keep  the  commandments  of  Ood  discourse  the  other  night,  in  a  neighbouring 

and  the  church.  village,  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was 

Q. — How  many,  and  what  are  the  com-  the  moat  ridiculous  assemblage  of  fimcies^ 

maodments  of  God  ?                                   '  principally  founded    on    the   revelations 

A* — Ten.    1st.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  which    the    Virgin,    in    person,     made 

thou  shalt  have  no  other  Ood  before  me.  to    St  Bridget ;   indeed,  it  Is  on  these 

— 2d.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  revelations  of  Madame  Bridget,  that  all 

God  in  vain.— 3d.  Remember  to  keep  holy  they  have  of  the  history  of  the  Virgin 

the  appointed  feasts — (Note,  days  of  feati-  rests,  though,  on  such  slender  materials, 

ral,  in  which  the  Sabbaths  are  included,  they  have  made  volumes  of  the  lives  not 

bnt  they  are  not  specified  or  distinguished  only  of  her,  but  her  father  and  mother,  St. 

from  the  other  feasts  of  the  church.)—  Oioachim  and  St  Anna.  At  the  climax  and 

4tb.  Honour  Uiy  father  and  mother.— 5th.  winding  up  of  the  sermon,  the  preacher 

Thou  shalt  not  kilL— 6th.  Thou  shalt  not  exclaimed,  «who  is  it  that  aids  you  in 

commit  fornication. — 7th.  Thou  shalt  not  coming  into    the  world,*    that    supports 

steal. ~  8th.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit-  your  iofiuicy  and  childhood,  and  brings 

uess   against  thy  neigbbo;ur. — 9th.   Thou  you    to    maturity  ?-~the    Virgin    Mary* 

shalt  n<it  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife.—  When  arrived  at  man's  estate,  who  pre* 

10th.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh-  serves   you  from    temptation,  succours 

bour 's  goods.  you  when  you  fall,  and  is  the  mediator 

Q, . — How  many  and  what  are  the  com-  for  all  your  sins  ? — the  Virgin  Mary.  Who 

inaadments  of  the  church  ?  sn|iplies  all  your  wants,  heals  all  your 

^.— Six.  Ut.  To  hear  mass  erery  diseases,  and  crowns  yon  with  loving 
Sunday,  and  other  commanded  festivals. —  kindness  and  tender  mercies  ?  —the  Virgin 
2d.  To  fast  in  lent  on  the  appointed  Mary.  And  is  there  one  of  you  that 
Vigils,  aad  the  four  ember  weeks,  and  not  will  dare  to  pass  her  image  without  bow- 
to  eat  meat  on  Fridays  aad  Saturdays.—  ing  the  knee  ?  Let  such  impiety  never 
3d.  To  confess  at  least  once  every  year.—  more  be  heard  nmoogit  yon.  There 
4tfa  To  communicate  at  least  on  the  feast  she  Is  (pointing  to  a  flounced  and  fur- 
of  Easter.->5th.  To  pay  punctually  the  belowed  figure  that  stood  near  the  altar). 
titke  to  the  church. — 6th.  ,Not  to  marry  Tfaefe  she  stands,  after  all  your  iasults 
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and   RCfffflft,    avUing   witb    grace   and  next   batch  of  aalftli,  jind  thovgb  tba 

meroy.     Dovn,  dowa,    fall  upon  joor  derira  advocate  may  hare  aooieUiiag  lo 

faces,  and  hamliyiy  '9>QV>r9  b.fT  fp^'^^T  4^^  il9Ha9l  Moij  yetiwiiaa  readenxl  such 

ness,    while    tbVrc   is   tune  for  par  Jon;  essential  service  to  the  CMue  of   igoo- 

follow  with    yonr  hearU  and  your  -lips  mnce,  superstition,  and  tyranay   by  hia 

tj)Le;|iipprvcation4)^t  1  w^l  dictiOf;/'  (Xcre  book,   tha^   Ui«re   is  liuie  douht   Stunt 

^e  whole  fioj^grej^atio^i  ft,'!!  doyrn  a^cor^r  VVJil|i^i»  wijl  Jxe  add«3d  to  the  caleadar  io 

i^g  Wp  hia  orders,  w.bll^  he   liicjLa^ed  a  holy  tmunph. 

furayer  to  the  ijidy  in  wjl^ii^  ^aiija.  A.  U  was  mv  uUeniioyn  t9  have  iptwtn  you 
ypui^  JEli^lish  friend,  one  of  the  cIotb>  o^  le^^t^r  froiin  t^ia  lofifly  -eountfy*  ia 
who  wf[s  wjtb  me  tlv?  ^^  time  I  aa#  wVi^h  Uie  chureii  ahoold  not  have  /<uiik1 
at.  Januanus*  miracle,  whispiTed  in  ipy  a  pluce ;  but  my  eWl  genius  has  orderad 
ear,  "  Py  yoy  il^ii^k  the  Apostle  P.nyl  it  otherfr^;  in  truth,  this  church  pre- 
mier witpessqd  iirosser  idoUixy  tlui,p  Ut'ii  I  s^>ta  Uself  io  ao  many  disgasUng  shaiMaa, 
Ajad  I  conifrss,  ifhen  I  heard  thi»  pn,e^  it  ia  difficiiU  k)  aKotd  ii.  It  ia  hhe  ihMi 
CfJJinjr  on  nM  congregation  tp  lyo/^abip  dragop  in  the  fables  of  aaUquity,  that 
tqe  Que^n  or  He/iveo,  a«  ^e  repeatedly  syaUoived  up  every  thing  good  ia  tha 
called  At;  |C0<2d^^,  I  was  on  the  point  of  country,  and  laid  desolate  the  whole  face 
ccying  out,  '*  G^eat  is '  lilaof  ol  tt\e  of  i^t^r^,  Wher^s  will  be  found  tha 
Ejil^eManji's"  bi^t  tL^  jiok^  ^'u^^t  h^ye  lOugbt  able  io  destroy  it  with  ont  ihrusC 
cof  t  me  tjei^r,  tl^ou^h  it  would  ^M^^^  ^.<9<Wi  ot  hi^  e«cbaatad  ape :gr  ?  or  what  |»afiifp1y 
u^eoBtood  oAly  by  the  pnrsls.  I  heard  sl^all  avail  against  a  raonater  of  aach 
lalely  aiiplV^f  s^cwon  oil  cQivfessiqo,  io  ovecwheMag  OMgoiUide  and  ^ 
whicb  tKi2  priest  told  tl^e   people,  that  poywr? 

if  ttiey  cbmiuitied  o^<;  qioriHl  aio,  (you 
t    '  "    _•■      «  ■   't,\  ^  />  .t.  ,it*    /^i..._^i.    __. 


CASB    OF 


THE    EPISCOPAL 
SCOTLAND. 


CHURCtt     I!l 


k^ow  8^n^  in  thp  jCathoIi.c  Church  are 
re^|>lticly  divided  ajid  clashed,  spme  %f^ 
▼enal,"  and  ^b/n^e  m^^^^^}  ^^^  <^^  not 
CQof^'Sf ,  and  ^^  ab^oh'ed  of  it,  Qod 
wb'^ld  take'fi^^y  from  t^em"  the  merit 
of  ^1  tbe  g9Qd  act|ona  of  tl^^ir  forojer 
liyr^i  bu^  ljf^<^  th^y  aiAcerely  confessed 
theijc  ffJ^  to  t|ie  \^^t  a|id  pejrtbrmied  the 
orfifXw^  p^n^nc^,  tbejr  KP(>d  vprkt 
wyj^]^  bf  m^  brq9gV^  back  tp  the 
aqpbvmt^  ^i|d  ajloyrpd  to  t^ll  as  Ijiefure* 
^ow  I  yronl^  a^l^.  Is  there  any  ihiog 
ofChn&ti^i^ty  i^  tV^ie  dppinnrs  and  ob- 

•enWfp^ 

As  ignoirance    is   coiiiiA^tfi   by   tbiB 

rapid  Oburcb,  •*th?  mpther  pf  deyojtiop," 

they  ta)ve  good  car^  to  pceyeqt  thejpeft- 

pl^  from  obtsining  infqrmation.     Inexe 

ia  i\Qtbi(\|  In  tbe  ahape  of  a  i^booi  in 

any  one  fillage  ropnd  tbe  whqie  district; 

ao  muob  Ifsarniog  ^  will  e^abl^  aAy  one 

to  re«i(f  apff  write,  ^  only  to  be  got  at 

the  mnrkf  i  tpjvA^  and  there  wip^  no  fe)r  e^^iSM  kom  thair  cnnia.  thatr  legal  pru- 

restpcfiona    and    difficulties.      Yet    the  viM^H  WM  vsifihdffawn,  ai^d  fcom  ibat  time 

prjes^  told    me,  with  pie  confidence  of  they.  bviC  been  maintained  Uy  ruliiAtarf 

ei^pirlcismt  tlfat    i^otning  wsa  n^Iected  cqntlibutiiiM   alone.      Itic     number  «iF 

to    n)fikp    the  'people    good  Christiana,  tbw  «ba  compose  the  Bpiaco^l  €a»- 

*' {Mil  CI  niente  trfurtiratp ;"  th^t  if ,  thfty  mupion  inScofiland,  may  amount  to  60,800 

are  taught  ^  say  as  much  Latip  by  cotft,  and  iipffuxda,  derided  into  80  ch»krgea,  or 

(nqt  ope  wprd  of  which  they  underst(^od,)  1^  C4)ugrttgatiana,  mauy  of  srhich  ane  si- 

as 'if  nece.^ary  tq  s^cuiv  piefr  saliatiAO-  tualed  in  remcite  parts  of  the  Highlands* 

It  \^  really  wonderful  to  see  atitl^  atl^at  at  a  grrat  distance  from  each  oalwr,  aai 

▼igOQi:  ^^^^  wbo)e  ayateip  of  luitl^pliicism  consist  of  individuals  poa«esaMl   of  vecy 

ia  're-estaujiabed  \   with  tbpif^   nvho   can  littfo.  pcoOectyL     Their  cborch  cMablish- 

re^,  CobbetL*s  boph  U  tl^e  great  engine  ment  consists  of  aix  biahops.  and  arrenty- 

mi^d^  1^1^  gkf.'   T^$: Tope  haf  had  it  tpina-  foyr  inferior  cleigy.   AU  of  iheite  perform 

lated    into    Italian,    and   circulated  not  ptbf^^onal  duties.  The  hiahupa   hiiidn, 

oni;^  through  bis  o^n  states,  bu(  wherer  mak^  triennial  ▼iaitalioua  of    their  dto- 

ever  b^  l^HS  influence.    Tiie  pric^tf  pir-  ceaas,  and  many  of  tlie  clergy  have  cbai^ 

culattf  \t  amongst  the  people;  indfcdi  it  of  two  and  seaecal  of  three  coags^atioaa. 

b  the  cjoty  book  tbev  ever  lend  to  their  This  meritofiQua  body  of  nca  denf« 

pariahiooftrs,  for  their  i^riaciple  ia  no(  to  th^r   aub»iftenc)e  solely  finom  volnabuy 

encovntfe  reading  of   any   kind  i  U  ia  cootrihntiant,  «dth  the  'addilioa  oT  the 

■^  t  V9^^  ^  to  ^  R»>PfNKd  ia  tbo  iaoMBA  ol  A  v«7  naaa  IumM  catHti^  aad 


K  pt^  bM  rtoently  appeared  with  thia 
title,    containing    tha    Icdlowiiig 
me^ta  :«- 

*'  The  members  of  the  Episcopal 
mnnion  in  Scotland  profess  the 
Axticlra  ot*  Fmtb,  make  uae  of  the  name 
Liturgy,  are  subject  to  the  same  ay»tem  of 
clmurch  gorerament-^and  in  all  nsapocia 
agree  with  tbe  Established  Chnrch  of 
£qgiai4«  Their  clergy  iiacinrd  their  ordi- 
nation and  spiritual  character  from  tie 
aam^  source  as  tha  cicigy  of  »^  Chwch 
of  England.  .  For  a  long  coarse  their  ra> 
liglPO*  recognised  in  law  and  ancie&t  c^ia- 
tom,  waa  the  establiabed  ri*UgioD,  and 
tl\!Qic  oUcgy  were  nudatainod  by  the  SiAfee. 
A^  the  Havolution  in  1088,  when  the  Pecs- 
bylprian  religiott  ana  aatdbliahed  ia  Scot- 
la^9  aa  tha  raligioa  of  the  .Male,  the 
cleQHr  of  tha  Epiacopal  oomtuuniosi 


^e  ioterest  of  a  smafi  8Qin  o(  mbneyy  bunhill  fiblos  mrtRAL  oRMmD. 

the  produce  also  of  private  benc^lfnce.  ^^  ^^^  Court  of  Common  CoonoH  oH 

The   annual   amoant  of   tbeae  additions  TKihsdaV  Uctohn-ll    M^  F JS  jSmLS 

enable,  the  tr«.t.e.  U.  «Uow  to  tKe  bi.bop.  21"^?^^^^'^'  '<J„^-  £?f  fJ^S" 

"^'fjf  <*•  ?r*'  e^:    Jte.iwdeqnac/  JJ^,  Shich  w«i  tfa«  prMertv  of  the  Cot*.' 

of  thlf  promion,  combined  wuh  that  de-  jj^^fcn  „,  Lo«dbn,«nd  Which  hid  nb# 


rived  from  their  respective  coogregatioo8| 
may  i>e  imagioed  from  the  ^t.  that 
bishops,  venerable  for  their  age  and  cha- 
ifiacter,  and  labouring  under  infirmities^ 
have  been  compelled,  by  necessity,  to 
irayel,  in  inclement  veatber,  to  their  dis- 
tant dioceses,  in  dischatge  of  their  duties^ 
6n  tlie  outside  of  the  public  conveyancea 
of  the  country,  while  the  income  of  many 
of  the*inrerior  clei^  is  less  than  the  Ordi- 
riary  wHged  of  a  mechanic  or  day-la- 
bonrer." 


bd^a,  tot  near  two  centuriei,  tHe  de|k)sl'* 
tot7  for  tbereamias  of  many  of  the  rMftied 
ami  ^ioos  dhamclen.  Chat  bud  departed 
dminir  that  periods  He  might  edomi-f at« 
many  dahwa  tbUt  shine  conk)>ieuotfa  ^ 
religious  bistory,  partiealariy  th^  ctVb* 
brated  John  Rouyiuv;  bat  tuaif  wsfe  dn- 
ril?ceisary,  for  ttfe  gVouad'  was  more  par- 
timlariy  remarkable  as  being*  the  spot 
#here  wfcre  interred  the  bodies  of  thbu* 
sanda  of  the  ontbrtaitate  in<KHdttals  whV^* 
A    ^«»A  ;-  ^AA^A  .^    .!.•  1-      anffeipd  by  the  dreadful  plaffne  of  l66Ji;' 

whth   .S;«   r^ti.i  !.!"•..  ^I*^V^t    Th.  Peti^  he  b«H  to  pri5«rtw.*  from  * 

Po^Mw^^wJlJU VSR"?     ^-^  ^"^"^    BofcWTDOVIn  tbe cityrtf  LoddM.  TbUgW 
5?^iV  ,1,  .^n'„™     rt-  /     .'  .r  •? '*2    i»  TMt  irteWrt*,'  Mrii  he  h«l,  «nr  ^wof 


fhom  both  souhccs. 

The  esse  proceeds  to  iotioiate,  that  the 
Episcopal  dVrgy  hope  for  a  parliamentary 
grant,  which  they  have  fbrice  received  ou 
former  occasions,  as  well  as  assistance 
from  tlie  Universities  of  biford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  they  think,  without  departing 
from  the  purest  spirit  of  Christianity, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  be  placed  oa  the 
skirie  footing  with  tlie  Dissenters  from  the 
EstablisKfd  Chnrchds  of  England  and  Ire- 
fahd.  They  submit  that  au  anniiaj  vote  of 
^1l),0D6.  entrusted.' to  the  Bishops  for  d;8- 
tHhntion.will  afford  them  adequate  relief.as 
itjjrould  enable  them  to  «ve  ibeir  Bishopa 
"^'"*  '  "  tuci 


lAl  the  ifflponant  persona*  whbse'ivittaiiiir 
liad  been  dcpdsfted  th^ns  t  ih  Hik;  ic  wmr 
rboolr  tbi^would  p^oVe  int«retiiog  th'tbe 
dbootry  at*  la^^  and  all  he  niked  #«r 
tfermfosloh  to  Abdicate  Ula  work  ti>  ttar 
bond  Micyor  and  C<Arporatidif'df  Loiidmi'. 
Bewobid  now  move  that  thVPcftUtoh  bcf 
linniBhtifp  and  reaA! 

flit  Petitton'waa  then  handed  in,  and  ir 

being  a  very  amusing  and  curioittr  docn- 

rntirit;  i^e  i^ivtf  U  vcVbaUm. 

«*  To  the  Rlgbt  Honourable  Ahthodr 

BK)w>r,   Esq.,    Lord   Mayor,    tlfe* 

Ald^riAc^,  and   Cuttimons  of   the' 

Oty  of  Loti^ofa,  in  Conimon'Cbutr-' 

dlo^ciAblpd) 

ir»  ««  i?,if«K'„- »   ^       I    "j        ••TbeMemoflal  of  JohH'RIp'poitiofDoyer' 

ij^.  Of  „ j„i':ejrf tiVej  o"f  "^^i^s:   ^Vs^j^^f/ n%'"  *^ 

rtr  a-  pcHod  of  tWenfy  vcan,  have  b*en  ^     „^«S!2*lI    ^TSt  vi^V  mL!"i-i«. 
dtScb.fgea  wltboit  fee'  or  reivard  on  tl^e  ^^Jf?'''."        -/  ""^i  MtmortetlW 

JJUMBEB  OP  EPisctiPAL  ORDINATIONS.  Qroifiid,  lu  the  City  Kbad,    (an  estatt^ 

It  appears  from  the  last  Dumber  of  the  which  baa  ll«?n  fbY  nearly  two  centnvites' 

Cbnstiao  Remembrancer,  that  from  Mid-  in  the  hands  of  the  Cit^  of  LOrtddn,)  and 

auomier  1826,  to  Midaummer  1827,  888  of  pubTishthr  tbc  shme,  with  the  Wograbby 

clergy  men  have  reccited  ordinatiofhin  the  of  several  hundred  of  moiTt  eminent  afid 

Church  of  England.  Itaroed  persons  wliO  have  been  intferrtd 

Priests.  i>eac6na;  tb^re' since' t^e  ykari6l>5,  when  thti'a&m'^ 

lo  the  Ist  QiiMvin»  123  .  127  waa consucraf ed and  'enclosed  wiilJa%Vi^lr 

89  walt^  at' the  sbte  chftr^  of  tbe  City  Of* 

150  Londnn,  ih  the  Maydndiy  o/f  dir  John' 

81  LaWrehce^,  Kniglit/ 
-i— .  "  That  with  a  vi*W  to  stfch  o^^t,  attd' 

...      447-^Tbtal  888:  pin^ticntarly^  iM  otder  its  avail  IMtM  \if 

^T^ikis  snpjdy  istst'lie  vKl^t€  thiflrf  tfte  faittet  meahv  of  i^tear^b-'  Ml  tb  thtf 

equal  to  the  demand  !  families  and  interments  connected  wiiU 
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that  cevMleiy^  fovr.  Memonalist  firti  tivna,  vbich  btianai  IhO'  wciifioa  ef  tii9 

.  of  nil  |>ra«!fedtd  to  ooUio  *a  copf  of  the  nldwork  being  tlied  Indi^de  aad  «bea- 

Rcgisttr  of  BumtU  frem  the  time  of  its  doaed  by  biro. 

CQimoeocemeDt  |o  the  year  1713,  whieh         <*  TbaC  jour  Mpmorialiit's  mid  son, 

yfMir  Meiqoriiilis^  vaa  enabled  to  accom*  with  a  tlew  to  the  final  completion  of 


pli^h' under  the  friendly  aospieea  and  per« 
m'wiion  of  Mr.  WilUaro  Monntagne,  the 
then  Keeper  of  awch  borial  gfoand  ;  and 
Tonr  MemoriaMst,  with  Ids  own  hand,  and 
by  the  dictation  of  his  ion,  Mr.  John 
Rippon,  then  a  lad,  then  penned  from  tb« 
aaid  Kegister  an  Aipiiabetical  and  Chro- 
nological Copy  of  all  Bnrials  there,  and 
dow;a  to  the  year  1790,  conaisting  of 
amriy  forty  tho  wand  aiaipes* 

.*<Tbfit  in  furtherance  of  tveb  vonv 
Memorialiat's  de^n,  he  devoted  two  half* 
4eya  of  time  weekly  during  several  aom- 
mere,  aided  by  bis  said  son  and  ieveral 
other  persons,  in  oblaimng  and  copying 
all  the  inscriptions  then  TisiMe  on  the 
•ereral  thousands  of  tombs  and  monn- 
ments  placed  in  snch  ground — for  the  ae- 
eompliahment  of  which,  and  in  the  bmsh- 


snch  work,  has,  since  the  year  1790,  con* 
tinned  to  obtain  and  copy  a  continued 
Alphabetical  and  Chronological  R^^ter 
of  the  (forials  there,  dowo  to  tbe  end  off 
the  last  year  ^1826),  and  baa  also  con* 
tinned,  from  time  to  time,  down  to  the 
same  period,  to  obtain  and  copferbatim 
et  literatim  all  the  inscriptions  wliicb  have 
been  sobseqaeotly  placed  on  the  same, 
and  all  additional  monnments  which  hare 
been  erected;  and  he  hatli  likewise, 
wiiliin  tbe  last  three  months,  identlficd 
tbe  present  situation  of  every  tomb,  bead 
and  foot  stone,  that  is  now  standing  their, 
with  a  view  to  die  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  a  map  of  tbe  said  ground,  and 
of  its  said  intended  history. 

**  That  all  of  such  inscriptions,,  with 
their  respective  places  of  situation,  addl- 


ing, washing,  cleansing,  and  digging  up  of  tions,  and  variations,  have  been  aaccr- 
many,  hundreds  of  them  which  had  either  tained  and  examined  op  tn  tbe  preseni 
become  nearly  obsolete  or  had  sunk  below  time,  designating  tlie  same  as  they  now 
the  surface  of  tbe  earth,  vast  labour  and  appear,  or  have  appeared,  and  that  too 
expense  were  Incurred.  lineally  i  and  also  pointing  ont  the  charac* 

'<  That  the  only  aid  which  your  Me-  ^  ters  of  letter  in  which  they  are  cut;  wbe- 


morialist  and  bis  said  son  have  ever  ob- 
tained in  their  research,  has  been  aiforded 
to  tbem  by  tbe  nse  of  a  very  scarce  and 
small  publication  of  inscriptions,  printed 
in  1717,  by  Mr.  Richard  Aawlinson,  an 
antiquarian,  and  by  Mr.  John  Strype's 
improved  and  enlarged  edition  of «  Stowe's 
Survey  of  tbe  City  of  London,"  printed  in 
1720,  both  of  which  works,  nevertheless, 
only  contain  about  150  inscriptions,  and 
many  of  which  have  long  aioce  mouldered 
into  dnsC 

'*  That  in  order  to  the  precise  identity 
of  all  snch  monuments,  and  particnlarlv 
of  those  nearly  obsolete,  most  of  which 
were  monuments  for  persons  of  the  great- 
est learning  and  celebrity,  who  have  ever 
been  deposited  there,  your  Memorialist 
then  dso  identified  tbe  situations  of  ercrj 
•no  of  tbe  monnments  then  erected  and 
standing,  and  at  tbe  same  time  corrected 
evwy  manuscript  inscription  taken,  and 
inserted  thveon,  with  his  own  fasnd,  its 
exact  situation,  according  to  certain  oum- 
bcrs»  then  recently  placed  on  the  walls, 
for  the  purpose  of  future  ascertainment  of 
plsQcs  of  interment. 

«<  That  in  tbe  midst  of  your  Memo- 
nali^t's  pursuit  and  prosecution  4>f  such 
intentioi>Strelative  to  the  said  history,  and 
after  tbe  preparation  of  the  biography  of 
■^eval  hundreds  of  tlie  most  learned  and 
eminent  persons  interred  in  such  gronnd,  it 
pleated  Divine  Providence  sorely  to  afflict 
him  in  bis  bodily  health,  insomuch  that  be 
ipvs  for  fk  long  tune  in  imminent  danger,  and 
l^s  iile  was  despaired  of;  and  be  was  also 
h^i  other  coDsiderabts  faouly  tfflie* 


ther  in  Old  English,  Capital,  italic,  Roman, 
German  Text,  or  otherwise,  and  showing 
whether  inscribed  in  words  at  length,  or 
contracted,  and  how  contracted  ;  and  the 
same  have  been  bound  in  six  large  quarto 
manuscript  volumes  in  alphabetical  order. 

"  That  in  the  conrse  of  sorb  labour  and 
examination,  several  hundreds  of  tombs 
and  bead  stones  were  found  to  be,  and 
have  since  become,  quite  defeced,  unin- 
telligible, and  incapable  of  future  identity 
or  use;  nevertlieiess,  great  numbers  of 
them  have,  during  tbe  series  of  years  in 
which  your  Memorialist  and  his  said  son 
have  continued  their  researches  and  in- 
vestigation, been  capable  of  identity  by 
tbem  ;  and  can  now  by  their  said  maoii« 
scripts  be  pointed  ont  to  tbe  descendants 
of  the  families  of  any  such  of  them  who 
bave  not  become  extinct ;  or  who,  by  le* 
ceipts  for  premiums  paid,  and  other  prooii 
of  title  in  them,  may  have  just  rigkt  to 
their  appropriation  and  use  ;  but  witboat 
which,  however,  your  Memorialist  sub- 
mits that  tbe  same  will  ever  hereafter  be 
worse  than  useless,  as  such  monuments 
occupy  several  hundreds  of  places  wtrich, 
in  common  justice,  ought  to  be  used  and 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  the  increase  of  the  annual  reveooe  of 
the  City  of  London,  which  would  be  pro- 
duced from  the  employment  thereof. 

*'  That  your  Memorialist  and  his  sud 
son  are,  consequently,  able,  by  their  said 
manuscripts,  to  p.nint  out  and  identifr  aU 
such  tombs  and  other  monuments,  as  nav* 
Jong  been,  or  are  now  incapable  of  idcotlty 
Vsr  any.penoasy  except  tlicniaoli 


1AS0«}     '  •  MUmSbrnmn 

tboy  caB  Kknriie  JMafn^h  tfrareCrom, 
if  Mtftmry^  aU'Mch  of  thmti  m  Iavb 
not  been  interred  in,  or  ofed  Within 
die  last  three  ireneTBtlons,  whereby  the 
Jost  rights  of  the  public  may  be  ascer* 
tained  aod  preserved,  the  eminence  of  the 
taost  renowned  depository  of  the  dead  io 
all  Europe  continued  and  increased,  add 
the  annual  rerenue  of  the  City  of  London 
arising  from  that  estate  must  be  greatly 
augmented. 

«<  That  it  is  the  intention  of  your  Me* 
morialist  and  his  said  Son,  to  publish  an 
elegant  asap  of  the  ground,  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  persona  upon  whose 
tombs  and  roooumeats  inscriptions  ara 
DOW  visible,  in  the  situations  which  they 
occupy,  according  to  the  numbers  placed 
on  the  walls,  and  lilcewise  to  publish  the 
said  History  and  Inscriptions  in  chrono* 
logical  and  alphabetical  order,  to  be  inter- 
spersed with  the  biogmphy  of  the  most 
dSstiiignished  persons  whose  remains  hare 
been  deposited  there,  together  with  great 
numbers  of  their  portraits,  autographs, 
arms,  and  otiier  embellishments,  eze* 
en  ted  by  the  first  artists. 

*<  it  is  also  intended  to  publish  the  said 
History  by  subscription,  aod  in  parts,  and 
to  dedicate  the  same,  if  permission  be 

E anted,  to  the    Hight    Honourable   the 
>rd    Mayor,   Aldermen,  and  Commons 
of  the  City  of  London." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rippon  stood  at  the  Bar 
during  the  reading  of  the  petition.  He  is 
of  very  venerable  appearance,  apparently 
on  the  verge  of  eighty.^ 

Tlie  reading  of  the  memorial  being  con- 
cluded, the  Reverend  Doctor  was  asked 
by  his  Lordship,  whether  he  had  any  thing 
to  add  to  what  was  contained  in  his  me- 
morial ?  To  which  the  Doctor  thus  re- 
plied :— 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  to  apologise  per- 
sonally to  your  Lordship  for  not  being 
able,  exactly  at  the  present  moment,  to 
lay  a  copy  of  the  work  alluded  to  at  your 
Lordship's  feet  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say,  my  Lord." 

Mr.  FaveU  moved  that  the  memorial 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  City 
Lands,  for  them  to  inquire  into  the  same, 
and  report  thereon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Morning  Henid* 

SUSSEX   CONGREGATIONAL   SOCIETY, 

J^dir  jn-omoting  ReUginn  by  prencAti^,  the 
Formation  rf  Sunday  Schoalt,  and  the  J>u- 
tribuiim  cf  Tracts, 

The  Autumnal  Meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of 
September,  1827,  at  Hanover  Chapel, 
Brighton.  On  Tuesday  evening,  Dr, 
Styles,  of  London,  preached  on  the  Inter- 
nal Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  th«  QotjptA, 
On  Wednesday  morning,  tlie  Rev.  D. 
Winchester,  of  Woithing,  pntcbcd  on 


tht  Person  asd  Woric  of  tto  fMf  Spirit. 
After  which,  the  MinisMri  and  Yiieinbers 
of  churches  partook  together  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  Dr.  Styles  presiding.  - 
Upwards  of  fifty  persons,  members  aod 
friends  of  the  Society,  dined  together  in 
a  spacious  school-room  ailjoining  the 
chapel;  and  in  the  evening,  a  public 
ibeeUng  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
chapel,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Waugh,  of  London, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  principal  resolotions  were  as  fol> 
lows  : — 

«  That  the  County  of  Sussex,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  more  than  230,000 
souls,  so  large  a  proportion  of  whom  are 
liriog  in  ignorance  of  6od,  and  destitute 
of  evangelical  instruction,  has  a  claim 
upon  the  sympathy  of  all  true  Christians 
within  its  limits ;  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Congrrgational  Denomination, 
from  the  present  state  of  the  County,  now 
left  chiefly  to  its  own  resources,  are 
especially  called  upon  to  make  renewed 
and  vigorous  efforts  for  its  evangelization. 

«  That  considering  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  the  spiritual  wants  of  man- 
kind, it  is  indeed  most  devoutly  and 
ardently  to  be  derirpd,  that  the  great 
'  Head  of  the  Church,'  who  •  hath  re- 
ceived gifts  for  men,'  would  pour  out 
upon  us,  and  upon  bis  whole  church  a 
larger  measure  of  spiritual  influences, 
whereby  the  zeal  of  professing  Christians 
might  be  roused  to  make  known  to  the 
ignorant  aod  the  unconverted  around 
them  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel; 
and  that  thus  the  happy  age  might  be 
ushered  in,  when  '  all  men  shall  know 
the  Lord.' " 

The  Ministers  who  spoke  at  the  Meet- 
ing, and  engaged  in  the  devotional  parta 
were  aa  follows :— The  Rev.  R.  Frost, 
Dun  mow,  Essex  ;  J.  Press,  Heathfield  ; 
W.  Davis,  Hastings;  J.  Young,  Pet- 
worth  ;  A.  Jones,  Harting  ;  W.  Maiden, 
Chichester ;  W.  Bannister,  Arundel ;  8. 
A.  Davies,  Lindfield  ;  J.  Drury,  Shore- 
ham  ;  J.  Tumbull,  Brighton ;  R.  Harris, 
Lewes  i  J.  Edwards,  Brighton,  Secretary 
to  the  Society. 

The  Congregational,  Society  has  under 
Its  patronage  three  iniportant  stations  in 
the  County — Boshom,  Bognor,  and  Cock- 
field,  with  adjacent  placeSt  At  the  two 
former  places,  chapels  are  erected  and 
churches  are  formed ;  and  at  the  third, 
a  church  is  about  to  be  formed,  and  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  is  begun,  with  every 
prospect  of  being  nlled  with  hearers. 

The  County  is  now  divided  by  the  So- 
ciety into  two  equal  parts,  of  which  the 
Rev.  W.  Maiden,  of  Chichester,  is  Secre- 
tsry  for  the  Western  Division ;  aod  the 
Aev.  W.  Davis,  of  flastings,  for  the 
Eastern.  The  nejtt  Spring  Meeting  for 
the  Western  District,  is  to  be  licld  at 
Worthing,  wbea  tlie  Rev.  J.  Tambull  ia 


Ntw  coiiOtmMTioiir  k¥.  cam 


^12  '  mhe^tfanem  MOfl^eitce. 

AMy^tbt^  ta  prtAdk  od  {Irtpttsm ;  /br' 
tttd  l^stefti  DUtriet;  the  Matting  !tf  to' 
be  nt  ^InsOng^  the  ReV.  J.  EdWaftfa  tb 
pri^aeh  on  *'  the  ReftftlVe  i^Iaiitis  of  Koue 
aod  Foreign  Mimfon^.^ 

The  Gcnck'al  Meeting  of  (tie  S^det;^  U 
appoirtted  to  be  bold  lilWayk  lit  I^Vlghtoii' 
in  the  aOnihin ;  and  at  tUe'  neatt  M>;etiti^, 
tbe  Rev.  W.  Bannister  is  to  ptelith  on  the 
Dottrine  of  Election. 


[Novdofli^; 


AIREDALE   COLllEGE. 


The  annivefsary  of  this  Innttnttbti  oc- 


About'  five  years  lijfo,  fti'e  Aev.  5f.  ftoVr- 
tOn,  nitniMter  Of  tbe  fddei^nde'nt  CfiapeT^ 
at  ToleiilUlY,  neKr  Cdreniry,  being  t6  r 
COrfimrrcUl  sitiiHtioh  Xn  tliat  eity,  sav  it 
lilk  d'atjr  to  resign  Ms  pastoral  cKarse ; 
rfnd'  iYitebded  to  pi'eaeb  unly  oc(  aslonaHy' 
On  tlic'Saljbatli  day!  OH  reflecting,  hhw.' 
<<f  en  tbat  he  WM  storh^Hnfled;  ih  bw  oatiTe 
eity^  with  more  than  twenty  tboiisaod  la- 
robrtal  soqIs,  the  greater  nartslfer  of  whom 
Were  \W\hg  iif  die  total  neglect  of  pnblie' 
if^otsblp,  lie'hived  tYie  fii(ncasU*rian  School 


eiipred  the  19tb  and  20cb  of  Jnde.    C)H'  tbf  tise  on  tile  Sabliath.  fn  the  snoiiner  of 

the  fhrmer  day,  tbe  StUiknts  ptosed  their  18!23,  itnd  circulated  HAid-billa,  iBTitlog 

Annual  EiamiriatiOn  with  a  degree  of  facU  the  attendance  of  persbfas  of  the  aliove 

iTty,  which  gate  satisfactory  etidence  of  description.    Ife  h>«d'  not  long  continued' 

tlieir  diligent  appllcilttoii  tb  tlie  studies  in  lilk  praiseworthy  and  disinterested  lahonrs' 


which  tliey  had  been  previously  engaged. 

In  Latin,  they  read  passages  in  Cieero^s 
Orations  against  CaUiline,  and  for  Md- 
fbnn,  and  in  support  of  the  ManUlAn  LaW; 
VirglKs  ^neid.  Lib.  it.  268—3^5,  and 
lAh.  vi.  687—703;  Pcrsids;  Sat.  r.M-^ 
!)7;    Horace's  Third  Ode  Of   tfie  Third 


in  tiiat  place,  befdi^  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing,  frOm  Sabbath  to  ^ab'batb, 
foitr  or  fite  hunHr^  persons  pr^n't,  sbme 
of  whom  soon  felt  the  pov/er  of  i^ligibn  on 
dicir  hearts 

fieirijf  faro  tired  with  the   pfirtfeges  of 
tlie  go«pe1  tliernselvps,  #Ulfout  cost,  they 


BooV ;.  and  Liry's  description  of  the  battle'     felt  concerned  that  heathens  abroad  might' 


6t  Cannae. 

In  Greek,  obe  of  Lueiati's  l!)ial0g1ie»,^ 
part  of  Xeoophob'ii  Cyrbpedla,*  Md 
Hohiefs  Iliad,  Lib.  rl.  429—4^7. 

In  Hebrew,  Gen.  ttrHf ;  1  Satd.  idr* 
Isa.  IzV. 

In  Chaldee.  0Aa.  iil;  — Id  SvilKc; 
Acr.iv.  ' 

On  the   fbllotting  day,   <het%  was  a' 


eltnny  silnlTiir  blessings  ;  and  tSttt  some 
affecting  arcbnnts  read  to  them  I)y  their 
minister,  rVlnttve  to  the  state  of  the  hea- 
then,  and  the  woMc  of  miMions,  they  cbeei*- 
f^liy  rendered  their  asxiRtiincc ;  and  be- 
tween sis  and  seven  pounds  were  collected, 
a  few  months  after  the  commenceifaent*of 
ihc  servibes,  which  was  the  first  peeuniary 
contribution  that  many  of  th'em  ever  made 


Ifrestter   nnniber  of   subscribers    present     to  the  canse  of  Christ.   Tlie  building  being' 


than  what  bad  attended  at  any  preceding 
Gedefal  Meeting;  Mr.  JhcksOn',  of  Gt^en- 
liamaaertoo,  prayed ;  tbe  senior  Student^' 
read  three  Essays :  I^K  Newell,  on  tlie 
Condescension  of  Cbtlst;  Mr.  Wrtglft, 
tfd  tbe  Pi^ogreSS  of  tbe  Gospel ;  atfd  Ml-. 
Barker,  on  tbe  Necessity  of  Divine  Eeve- 
liftion ;  and  Mf.  Seott  foltOVed  With  aU 
tfddiViS  to  tlie  arndtdiOeSfor  the  ChHStlftiT 
mlnlstly.  J;  HOlIaud,  Esq.  was'  then  t^- 
qoested  tb  ptefiidi,  the  Kepdrt' iTaiS  read,, 
vWrfotis  r!^So)utioD8  dfoired,  andintetettln^' 
speeehes  nfade,  thewtrolc  Mghlj^  gratify.' 
log  to  those  who  came  to  witness  the  pro- 
gMS  of  an  important  Institution,  and '  to 
gtVe  it  tbetr  codntenance  an'd  support. 

t%}s  setblnary  continues  to  be  fa\'0tired' 
with  the  smiles  of  heaven.     Three  stu^^ 


ej^tremcTyilUcalculnted' for  a  pUce  of  wbr- 
ship,  it  was,  At  the  expiralton'  of*  ab'Otft' 
tiro  years,  determined'  td  coiiitttente  a 
fund  t'owiirds  erecting  one.  'tUt'  dHtgn 
met  with'  encdnfageiihent'  firbm  tii^ny 
Christians  of  a  Catholic  spirit,  ancf  a'piedtf 
of  ground  w^s  purchaseo*  fii  a'  sitQation 
remote  from'  all  the  otHei'  placer  of  wof- 
lEihlp;  and  ih  one  of  tlie  miost' necYSsitoda 
deighUo'ufhoocTs'.  X'oVat  ab<}  sdbi^filial 
bSlildin^  1/aif  b^^  eKe^^ted'  i>\\A  sUhnYncf, 
capable  of  seatipe.  600  p^ftf^n%,  itdA  w«' 
Opened  for"  publS  w'dHlilp  on*  *fndftlay, 
Ott'2.  wh'e'n  the  Re*'.  J.  \v:  f^M,  of 
WaTirtdr,  prtHehVd-itt  ttjf.rtfOrblhjf'  arid 
the  Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  oT  LodddD,  in  the 
evening.  Tlie  'other'IhdeYfehdelft'irflnTftHi 
iu'  tlie*  cH^',  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jersrd  and 


difnu  have  been  lately  admitted,  which'    Sibree»iwiih  the  Rev.  Mr.  PraoiiKa,  tbe 
Make  its  present  ptmiber  nineteen,  its  scale'    Baptist  laioister,) engaged  in  the  senrices 


havidg  bcten  enlarged,  to  meet  tbe  growTa|f * 
detnandfe  of  an  increasing  denomination, 
tbe  amount  of  annual  sdhscriptioos  has< 
come  short  of  its  expenditure.  Its  inillty 
and  Importance,  howere'r,  being  univer- 
aaUy  ackabwledged,  tliere  x:an  be  little* 
dotrtit,  b\it  that  Witbotit  circumscribing  its 
vselnUless,  iu  sdpport  wHt  be  continued,. 
Whictr  may,  indecii,  be  considered  as  gua« 
nustaed  by  this  loiig  e^jiairi&ticM  Ube^ty: 
of  tbe  pubUc; 


of  the  day.  'nicyljavealso,  #ith  the  Itev, 
G'  ilurder,  (M'r.  R.'6  former  pastor  In 
Coventry.) .  uuitcd  in  recomm'endinjg  tfie 
ckse  to  tlreWtt^litloVi  of  the^Chri^itti  pdb> 
ll(f.  li/e  stffia  of  J[\tfi\  was  eolI««hl*  at 
the  OpCViirt^df  tht  platt;  ftfclmllK^  Mi- 
trlbhtifri^'S'tTT^^'eh  oVf  tne^SbbSj^edCSMMfh 
di^f .  A'  cb tf^Ud^rable  part  orthe  clic^  *ls 
li^id^ oMi  i f I  fr^e*  sltlin^fbr  ifte'tAft^T  j  tefid 
M  thfe^dfscFA^e'of '  A^f'^itiMfftUfl^^^  of 


on  |^ci|ir«vlq(:e^r  %\te  i:wt.Qf  ^w»f  <mi4 
the  )ibeir|iUty  of  t,h</^  wUo  fe^  dl^jpoied 
!((  ppnt^bj^te  <lpQHlio|ns ;— Mr.  R.,  jfrpm 
tlie  circui))i;sta.Dce9  io  itrhich  be  is  placed, 
bciag  uoabV  ti>  mnke  per^iopiU  applications. 
Should  this  statement  be  pernsed  by  any 
friends  to.BU8«iooi  among  the  heathen  at 
ftpi^«i  w)io  ^uy  be  inciiped  to  contribute, 
tl^ijir  boi^n^y  m}\  be  very  thau^t fully  re- 
ceived Vy  tiye  i;EMoUt«r  i  by  JoUn  PUiltips, 
Esq.  Stol^f ,  Dear  CJovenjtJ-y ;  or  by  Mr. 
John  fkrber|L,  No.  6^  GuUer  l^ae,  Ct^^e^p- 
side,  London. 

Thi;  p\nce  of  w.prali jp  b<^  been  reguWly 
v^si(;d  iq  Iv^ie  U^j^^ds  of  tUlr^ei^  Trustees. 


CflAFKLS    OPENED. 

)fuly  1^,  A  small  I^cpcndcn^  chap^d 
w^  o^jnfiiX  at  Loog-Itchington,  in  War- 
wickshire, wlicu  ser(nou9  veru  preacjbed 
br  the  {ley.  Messrs.  Pcrqv,  of  Warwrick  i. 
Hurry,  of  Banbury  ;  and  Sibree,  of  Co.- 
▼entry.  Tlie  sum  of  ^l(i.  Ss.'ya^  col- 
Icctea,  to  assist  in  the  liquidation. of  tl^ 
dcb^  oa  the  chapel,  exclusive  of  a  dona- 


gatt^njihou^d  si|Cfi«eAf  tp  fumlpb,  #t  a 
sqiail  pirice,  a  p]i9ce  ot  ground  po  w^icli  jlo 
erept  a  ebap^*  T^  XOOfi  was  conse* 
qi^ently  fitted  u|>j  and  opened  in  iviay^ 
1826.  A  congregaliou  ojf  nvtarlv  twro  hun* 
dred  persons  W{|9  sopn  collected,  ^nj  sup- 
plied by  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
a  st^dept  vfas  seot  from  Highbury  College 
to  continue  t|i«  se|-vic^<;a  ;  an  eligible  plot 
of  frpcbold  land  Wjss  conveyed  by  Siir  R. 
P.  to  fifteen  respectable  tnistecs,  and  a 
ch^p^,  capable  of  g^ccommodating  a  con- 
gregaiXoi^  of  np3vards  of  400  persons, 
erepted.  Jt  is  gratifying  to  state,  that 
since  the  place  lias  been  opened,  a  ver^ 
numerons  and  rerpectaltle  congregation 
hae  attended,  R^tny  of  the  pews  hnvtt  be^n 
taken,  and  the  circuins^auces  coitn^ctrd 
with  the  infant  cause,  are  truly  auspicious. 
A  (jebt,  however,  of  ivhou(  ^300 !  reinalns 
on  the  chapel  j  aod  as  (he  case  is  strpngjiy 
recpmoiendcd  by  those  mitiisters  in  the 
ncighjbourhood,  irho  are  Wfll  acquainted 
with  it,  any  contribution  repiitred  to  T« 
Wilson,  Esq.  Treasurer  of  Highbury  Cv^- 


Uon  fron)  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Loiidon,  .  le^^e,  London ;  Rqr.  T.  Eitst,  Birmioj^hain ; 


O^ilO.  10s. 

,$ept,  ^,  a  qe^^and  cp.mqaodlous  cbapvl, 
connected  witli  the  Ipd<»peadent  deqomi- 
nation,  was  opened  for  diviius  worship  at 
T^mwortly,  a  borough  ofi  the  borders  of 
Statfordshire  aod  Warwickshire  ;  on  vvhjc^ 
occasion  twp  sermpos  lyere  delivered  by 
the  ^ev.  T.  Easl,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Jjimes, 
of  Pirtpinghaiiu  Prayers  were  offeree) 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs  Miller,  Salt,  Parker, 
Richards,  and  T*  B.  jBarker,  the  minister 
of  the  ch>«pel.  Ser^q^s  were  also 
pri>ached  on  the  folloyying  Sabbath,  md 
the  ordinance  administered  to  tli.e  newly- 


Rev.  W.  Salt,  Lich/ield ;  Rev.  T.  B. 
Barker,  T^ni worth  j  pr  the  Hc^.  J.  Sibree, 
Coventry^  will  be  moU  gratefully  ruceiviML 

ORDINATIONS. 

The  settlement  of  the  Rer.  K«  fry, 
(late  of  Barnard  Castle,]  in  Prnvidence 
Chapel,  Dunl^enfteld,  Cheahire,  took  place 
Tuesday,  Sept.  25,  before  a  large  assembly ; 
th^  Rev.  Joseph  Sutclilfe,  of  Asllon,  in- 
troduced the  service  by  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  prayer;  the  Rev.  J.  VVhiiridge, 
of  Manchester,  delivered  a  discourse  on 
the  Scripture  Iude|iendencv  of  Clirlstian 

formed  church,  by  the   Rev.  J.  Sibree,  of     Societies,  from  Matt,  xxiii.  8 ;  the  Rtfv. 

Covptfy.    The  collide tiuns  mpde  after  tlje     Joji.   Galland,   of  Greenacres,    read    aa 

servicea,  on  both  occasions,  amounted  to 


^IM'  10s.  Tlie  circuii-stances  cp/inectcd 
with  the  erection  of  the  above  place  of 
worship  are  iutercbtiug  and  gratifying. 
The  town  of  Tamworth,  and  its.immedinte 
vitinky,  contains  a  popnlation  of  7,000 
persons,  a  considerable  portion  of  v^om 
atUmd  no  place  of  worship.    The  mifiis- 


account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people 
in  chqotdng  their  present  miod^ter;  the 
Rev.  J.  Adamsou,  of  Charlcswerth,  pre- 
sented the  ordination  prayer  with  impost- 
tinp  of  hands  ;  the  Rev.  James  Turner,  of 
Knptsford,  preached  on  the  Christian  mi- 
nistry, from  Matt.  X.  1 1  ;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Partington,   of    Little   Insan,    concluded 


ten  of  the  independent  denomiipition  in  the  solemnities  of  the  day  by  prayer, 
the  oeigtibourhood,  having  been  frequently  On  Wednesday,  Sept.  26,  was  ordained 
invited  to  open  a  place  for  religious  wor-  over  the  church  and  congregation  wor- 
ship in  tlie  town,  were  induced,  about  two  shipping  in  Castle  Hill  Meeting-house, 
years  ago,  to  pay  more  part  eular  attention  Northampton,  (formerly  Dr.  Doddridge's,) 
to  these  entreaties ;  aceordin^ly  the  Rev.  the  Rev.  Cbaries  James  Hyatt,  late  a 
W^Salt,  of  LKhfield;  11.  M.  Miller,  of  student  of  Wymoodley  Colleger  the 
Athersu^up  ]  dt)4  J-  S^tUV^i  of  Coveftlry,  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Northampton, 
weut  to  the  town ;  the  fq^Vi^r  of  whom  couimenced  the  service  by  prayer  and 
w^iwd  upqn  Sir  Rqbfsrt  Peele,  who  sfsides  reading  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  of 
in  the  neighbourhood,  ao  stale  to  him  Wellingborougb.delivered  the  introductory 
th^ir  wishes  to  obtama  suitable  place  for  discourse i  llui  liev.  Mr.  Toller,  of  Kel- 
wurahip.  The  wpri^y  Baroii«$  immedi-  taring,  asked  the  usual  questions;  the 
Ntely  felt  interested  in  the  ease,  and  Re^*  Charles  Hyatt,  of  London,  (father 
warmly  encouraged  it,  by  offering,  at  a  of  Mr.  Hyatt,)  offered  up  the  ordinatloa 
si^all  rent,  a  large  rpopi  in  Lady  Meadow,  prayer  i  the  Rev.  T.  MoreU,  Pre sideni  of 
aa  a  tempori^y  ph|ce«  i|^  geoerpiwly  pro-  Wymoodley  College,  gave  the  charge ; 
mised,  if  thi;  i^moLf^  ^.  m^  i^  (OW^.  tb»  ft«r«  T.  P.  MA,  of  Newport  PiigiittU». 


At 

PfMnra  mW  fCBcnl  pniftr  i  tut  ^kt*  Jo* 
•eph  PIet|jher3i'A4«f  ImPo^  micbetto 
the  people;  and  Cbe  Bef.Mr.  Orey,  Btp- 
tin  mi^ttrr  of  WorlhiaploB,  eloMd  the 
•errice  with  pr»jrer.  The  congegn^oa 
ftMeabled  again  in  the  erenlog,  vhen  a 
discoune  was  delivered  by  the  Ker.  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Rovelt  The  next  dnj  the  Con- 
gregational ministen  of  Northmmpcoa- 
•hire  held  their  half-year!^  meeting  in 
tlie  fame  place ;  in  the  monung  a  lemion 
waa  preached  bjr  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinkertoo, 
ot  Weedon ;  in  the  afternoon  the  usual 
bosinest  wai  transacted,  and  in  the  even- 
ing a  sermon  was  delivered  bj  the  Her. 
Charles  Hyatt,  of  London. 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th  September, 
the  Rer.  Edwsrd  Leighton,  late  of 
Rotherham  College,  was  ordained  over 
the  congregational  chnrch,  Wigton,  Cnm* 
beriand,  wlien  the  following  ministers 
weie  engaged :— The  Rer.  S.  Peel,  Worl(* 
ington,  commenced  the  services  by  read* 
ing  the  Scriptnres  and  prayer ;  the  Rer. 
T.  Woodrow,  Carlisle,  delivered  the  in- 
trodnetory  discourse ;  the  Rev.  Jos.  Ma- 
ther, Cockermonth,  proposed  the  qoes- 
tions,  which  were  aaawefed  by  the  Rer. 
E.  Leigbtoo;  the  Rev.  John  Wnlton, 
BJennerhasset,  Mr.  L.'s  predecessor,  of- 
fered the  ordination  prayer;  the  Rer. 
T.  RaiBes,  LL.  D.  Liverpool,  delivered 
the  charge;  the  Rev.  Archibald  Jack, 
Whitehaven,  addressed  the  church ; 
and  the  Rev.  O.  Nettleship,  Penrith, 
closed  the  service. — In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Raffles 
preached  to  the  congregation.  On 
few,  even  of  such,  occasions  has  there 
been  a  higher  degree  of  spirituiil  enjoy- 


rlDes,  whkk  Mwmitd  Jh  pvoliKe  the  im- 
p««s^ott  on  evenr  miad,  that  ^  abowcra 
of  bieniaif  wQl  be  poatvd  o«t  apoa  thte 
km^  ffickefl  bat  proauaiaf  place. 

MOTICBfy   KEHOVALS,  ftc 

The  Ber.  Ebeoeier  Miller,  M.  A.,  w%o 
has,  for  several  yean,  filled  the  o^cm  of 
Clamical  Tutor  in  the  Blackburn  Theolo- 
gical Academn  baa  afwplwl  tbelarkation 
of  the  church  aaaembliag  at  Old  Gravel 
Lane,  London^  to  become  their  pastor, 
in  the  room  ot  the  late  Rev.  John  Hooper, 
M.  A.  Mr.  M.  latenda  entering  upon  his 
new  sphere  of  labour  on  the  fint  Sabbath 
of  January  next. 

The  Rer.  -Samuel  Ellis,  late  of  Settle, 
has  accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  from 
the  church  and  eougn;gatioa  aksemblinf 
in  Duke's  Alley  Chapel,  Bolton  le  Moors, 
Lancashire,  and  commenced  his  stated 
servieea  thcrs  oa  the  Ant  S4hbath  ia 
October. 

We  rejoice  to  announce  that  the  Lord 
Provost  and  Town  Council  of  Ediobunsh 
have  appointed  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  oAre 
of  Professor  of  Theology  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  vacant  by  the  desAh 
of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Ritchie. 

TbU  event,  we  trust,  will  eontiibute  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  advaucemeot  of 
erangelical  religion  la  the  Chnnch  of 
Scotland,  and  opens  to  the  worthy  Doeler 
an  appropriate  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
his  brilliant  powers. 

The  Rev.  J.  Snelgar,  late  of  Hamp- 
stead,  has  accepted  the  unanimous  invi. 
tation  of  the  church  at  Green  Straet, 
Cambridge,  to  become  their  pastor. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  AND  MINOR  CORRESPOND &NC& 


Communications    Lave    been    received    during   the   last   Month   from    the    Rer. 

Messrs.    Heury   Roper— J.  Sibree— E.   Morley— R.   Ivy— Archibald  Jack— C.   N. 

Drtvies--E.  James-^Thomas  Luke— G.  Smith— W.  Vint,  juo.—C.  Hyatt— Tbomas 

WtMver  — George   Hcdford— W.  Roberts  — T.  G.  Guyer— Edward  Leigteon—B. 

Miller  — J.  Bass — Tlioiuas  Scales— J.  Shaw — J.  Bnlmer Thomas  HuUoii W. 

Vint— R.  Gibbs— J.  Gawthorn. 
Also  from   MeRsm.  B.  Hanbury— W.  Upcott— S.  Woodhonse— J.  Read— Geonre  An- 

dcrsiin- -J.  GHllion— W  Ellerby-A  ConsUnt  Header— Y.—R.  L.  S.— A  Conmn. 

tiooalist — Vigilaus-^CondiscipuIus— Candidus^Diflsentiens  Saoex. 

We  are  much  p'eased  with  the  valuable  letter  furnished  br  our  Correspondeat  at 
Teignmouth.  and  shnll  feel  obliged  if  ha  will  forward  two  or  thme  moee  off  the  iate- 
resting  series,  as  we  hope  to  give  them  in  our  January  number, 

Mr.  Anderson  is  informed  that  Herefordshire  is  the  couuty  described  in  the  imaer  t^ 
which  ha  alludes.  r*r«  »« 

Whilst  we  regret  that  Che  Missiooariea  eOoially  engaged  In  the  ccmiHNftal  to  iMcfc 
Mr.  Rved  refrrs,  yet  we  think  no  valuable  pwrposn  would  be  •osa^mil  bf  eaWcUia'  at 
Ula  late  period,  upon  life  discussion  of  the  auliject,  particularly  in*tiie  wajf^^hw  ' 


Wo  bap  mspectfiMy  to  urge  thote  Correspondents  who  have  not  sent  their  corrcctiAiia 
of  our  1^  of  CongrvgaUonal  Churohcs,  to  forwanl  them  without  dHar  ^"^r"^****" 
to,puMlik  a  Oortik  iTumber  111  Ducemhei^  wbkA  wiU  i«i^ 
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A  NAftUATIVE  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  CHURCH  ON 

CONGREGATIONAL  PRINCIPLES, 

1!*  THE  TOWN   OF   8TEWARTON>  ATRSBIRB. 


William  Cunikghame,  Esq. 
of  Laiosbaw, '  the  well  known 
author  of  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Apocalypse,  &c.,  having  been  the 
chief  instrument  in  efl'ecting  a  se- 
paration fiooi  the  communion  of 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Town  of  Stewarton,  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  his 
fellow  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations a  concise  narrative  of  the 
conduct  and  principles  which  he 
and  his  friends  adopted  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  although  the  theolo* 
gical  opinions  of  their  infant  church 
do  not  fully  accord  with  our  own, 
yet  we  are  persuaded  that  our 
readers  will  feel  much  pleasure  in 
the  perusal  of  the  extracts  we  are 
about  to  make  from  the  narrative, 
and  which  will  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  leading  circum- 
stances of  this  interesting  trans- 
action. 

In  the  preface  Mr.  C.  has  given 
to  the  public  the  following  account 
of  the  state  of  his  mind  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, and  which  we  believe  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  views  of  many 
pious  and  intelligent  individuals, 
^ho  at  the  present  moment  rank 
amoflpt  the  firmest  friends  of  the 
church  eaiablishmeet  oa  each  side 
of  the  Tweed. 

"  In  early  life  I  was,  in  the  pro- 
-▼idence  of  God,  led  into  the  so- 
ciety of  men  eminent  in  the  Church 

JV.  S.  No.  36. 


of  Christ,  who  were,  in  principle 
as  well    as     practice.    Dissenters 
from  all  Churches  established  by 
law,  and  connected  with  the  state. 
As  I  was  much  indebted  to  these 
excellent  persons  in  my  religious 
inquiries,  it   very  naturally  hap- 
pened, that  some  degree  of  douot 
with  respect   to  the  tendency  of 
human  establishments,  was  coeval, 
in  my  mind,  with  my  firsC  impres- 
sions of  spiritual  religion.    I  was 
afterwards,  however,   for    a  time 
placed    near     the    metropolis    of 
British  India,  and  under  the  minis- 
try of  two  eminent  clergymen  of 
the    Church    of    England;*    and 
found  that  I  was  not  less  nourished 
by  the  deeply  spiritual  liturgy  and 
services  of  that  church,  than   by 
the  saving  truths  that  formed  the 
subject  of  their  ministrations.  This 
change  of  circumstances  probably 
gave  a  new  turn  to  my  mind  on 
the  above  subject,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  benefits  I  then*  re- 
ceived, has  had  the  effect  of  mak* 
ing  me  cherish  ever  since  a  high 
veneration  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

*•  Shortly  before  leaving  India, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1802, 1  met. 
with  Hartley's  Work  oa  Mas^ 
which  occupied  much  of  ftay  tim$ 
during  the  voyage  home.  The 
Proposition  in  his' second  volume,  ^ 
— *  It  u  probobkf  iimiikeprtimni' 


* ,.. 


*The  Rev.  t>.  Brown,   »nd  Claoduis 
Bti^luinan,  of  CalculU.  ^  ^^^ 

4L 


dd^  FarmatMc  of  a  C^tegtOi&Ml  'CkatA,  [Dec^mlter; 

f^hits  df  tShnrdi  OoMmmemt  will  Thtt  eorrttpt  goveniiM  af ^tbeift^ve^ 

bedUtohedf*  cotild  not  fail  taar-  rai  churohes,  will  ever  opp68e>  the 

rent  my  atteatton,   connected  as  true  Gospel,  and  in  so  doing,  wiH 

it  WHS  on  the  one  hand  with  the  bring  ruin  upon  themselv'es/ 
doobts  or  impressions  of  former        "  While  I  could  not  bui  ui> 

years,  and  on  the  other  with  the  quiesce  in  the  truth  of  Hartley^s 

strong  bias  which  I  already  felt  reasoning,  which  seemed  to  me  so 

towards  prophetic  inquiries.    As  entirely  to  harmonise  with  the  do- 

Hartley's  book  is  now  rarely  to  elaratians  of  the  pvophetio  Sorip- 

be  met  with,  it  may  not  be  unac-i  tures,  I  was    also  satisfied  that  . 

ceptable  to  the  reader  that  I  should  any  general    ooncinsion    of  tlm 

place  before  him   a   part  of  his  natvre,  with   respect  to  the  end 

Teasoning  on  the  above  subject.  awaiting  the  present  religions  esls- 

" '  This  proposition  follows  from  blishments,  is  by  no  means  deoi* 

the  foregoing.^     The    civil    and  sive  as  to  the  line  of  d«ty  of  m 

ecclesiastical  powers  are  so  inter^  Christian,  in  any  country  wkere 

woven  and  cemented  together  in  they     exist.       Hartley     bimself 

all  the  countries  of  Christendom,  thought  so;  for  after  all  his  argu* 

that  if  the  first  fall,  the  last  must  ments  to  show  the  probable  down- 

fhkll  aho.     But  there  are    many  fall  of  the  present  torms  of  church 

prophecies  which' declare  the  fail  goTomment,  he  thus   reasons  on 

of  the  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  the  duty  of  Christians  :-*- 
Christian  world  ;  ana  thouf^h  each        "  ^  It  follows  from  these  con- 

chtrrch  seems  to  flatter  itself  with  sidorations,  that  good  men  ought 

the  hopes  of  being  exempted,  yet  to    submit    to    the  ecclesiastical 

it  is  very  plain  that  the  prophetical  p&wen  thai  be  for  conscience -sake, 

characters  belong  to  all.     They  as  well  as  to  the  civil  ones/—'  It 

have  all  left  the  true,  pure,  simple  is  probable  that  these  who  shall 

religion,  and  teach  for  doctrines,  hereafter  procure  the  downfail  of 

ihe  commandments  of  men.    They  the  forms  of  church  govemsMot, 

are   all  merchants  of  the  earth,  will  not  do  this  from  pure   love 

and  have  set  up  a  kingdom  of  this  and  Christian   charity,   botr  from 

world,  abounding  in  riches,  tern-  the  most  corrupt  motives,  and  by 

poral  power,  and  external  pomp,  consequence    bring    npott    Iheoi- 

They  have  all  a  dogmatizing  spirit,  selves  in   the  end,  the    severest 

and  persecute  such  as  do  not  re-  chastisements.      It  is,    therefore, 

ceive  iheir  awn  mark,  ajid  worship  the  duty  of  all  good  Christimns, 

the  image  which  they  have  set  up.* —  to  obey  both  the  civil  and  eocle- 

''It  is  very  true  that  the  Church  siastical  powers  under  which  they 

'iof  Rome  IS  Babylon  the  great,  the  were  bom,*  i.  e.  provided  duob^ 


'mother  ofharloti,  and  of  the  abomi-  dience  to  €rod  be  not  eufeim 
ndti&ns  of  the  earth.  But  all  the  which  is  seldom  the  case,  to  pro- 
test have  copied  her  example  more  mote  subjection  and  obedieiiae  ia 
or  less.  They  have  all  received  others  ;  gently  to  reform  and  rec- 
teoney,  like  Gehazi,  and  therefore  tifv,  and  to  pray  for  the  peace 
the  leprosy  of  Naaman  will  cleave  and  prosperity  of  their  ows  Jeru- 
to  them  and  their  seed  for  ever,  salem.' 

And  this  impurity  may  be  consi-  "  Upon  the  general  principles 
dered  not  only  as  justifying  the  maintained  by  Hartley,  I  there- 
application  of  the  prophecies  to  fore  continued  daring  the  period 
all  the  Christian  churches,  but  as  of  twenty-three  years  after  my  t%- 
a  natural  cause  for  their  downfall,  turn  to  my  native  country  to  aC- 


■til  p« 


,  *  T)ie  foRKoiog  proposition  18,  It  it  pro*  *  It  seems  probable,  tbat  Hartley  in- 
hMe  that  all  the  praaa  civil  Govemmenu  tended  only  the  Proiettant  ecclofiutioBl 
m»  he  overturned,  poWen  in  tbis  dauie. 


Cburob  of  Sootland ;  and  ihougb 
ifh«a  offered  an  eldership  in  that 
church  nearly  twenty  years  ago> 
I  found  it  necessary  on  con- 
scientious grounds  to  decline  it, 
I  yet  had  no  design  or  wish  to 
leave  its  worship  or  communion. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  probable  that 
arguments  founded  on  considera- 
tions simply  of  church  order  or 
disci pltne,  would  have  Toduced 
ne  to  take  that  step.  In  making 
tbia  remark  I  wish  to  be  under* 
atood  simply  as  stating  the  fact» 
without  entering  into  the  question, 
whether  my  determination  was 
right  or  wrong.  I  can,  however^ 
add,  that  I  do  not  even  now  re- 
gret the  line  of  conduct  which  I 
have  followed  during  the  years 
that  are  passed. 

**  Having  at  length,  however, 
&r  leasoss  of  a  higher  nature, 
(involving  in  them  the  vindication 
of  the  great  Protestant  principle, 
that  the  Bible  only  is  the  standard 
of  doctrinal  truth ;  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  right  of  individual 
judgment  in  its  interpretation; 
and  the  entire  rejection  of  all  hu- 
man authority  over  conscience,) 
been  compelled  to  depart  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;    I  will 


heart  and  those  of  my  brethrem" 

The  oircumstanoea  which  invoke 
the  slumbering  principles  of  non« 
conformity  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Cuninghame,  and  which  even- 
tually led  to  the  adoption  of  that 
system  of  church  order,  the  ad  van-* 
tagea  of  which  he  so  happily  de* 
scribes,  appear  to  have  been  briefly 
as  follows  :•*- 

Mr.  Cuninghame  is  the  patron 
and  principal  manager  of  a  Sab- 
bath School  in  Stewarton,  which 
included,  amongst  its  teacfaer«| 
two  members  of  the  Wealeyaa 
Methodist  connexion.  Some  of 
the  theological  opinions  of  tkiit 
Society  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  and  unhesitatingly  avowed 
by  all  the  parties  connected  with 
the  school. 

They,  however,  worshipped .  in 
the  parish  kirk,  and  determined 
to  commune  with  their  fellow 
Christians  at  the  approaching  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
early  in  the  autumn  of  1826. 

As  it  waft  known  that  the  mar 
nager  and  teachers  of  the  Sabbatb 
School  did  not  believe  that  tb^ 
Westminster  Confession,  and  the 
two  Catechisms,  contained  umnii^ 
ed  truth,  it  was  rumoured  in  the 


freely  confess  that  the  inquiries  of    neighbourhood  that  tlie  intended 
my  earlier  years  have  enaibled  me    applicants  would  not  be  admitted 


to  execute  the  resolution  of  sepa- 
ration without  any  difficulty.  I 
have  left  nothing  that  I  believe 
destined  to  be  permanent,  and 
mueh  that  I  conceive  to  be  con- 
trary to  Scripture— «nd  though  I 
do  not  think  that  the  order  of  any 
of  the  present  dissenting  churches 
appertains  to,  or  is  to  exist  in 
that  new  dispensation,    whicb   I 


to  the  communion  table  without 
first  answering  for  their  doctrinal 
errors  before  the.  Kirk  Session. 
This  rumour  wan  confirmed  by  a 
notice  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
parish  minister,  <<That  as.  it  was 
understood  that  some  Dissenters 
from  the  EstablishedChurch  wished 
to  join  the  church  at  the  approach- 
ing communion,  they  were  desired 


believe  to   be  near  at  hand,  yet    to  attend  the  Kirk  Session  at  three 
I  already  experience,  in  the  en-    o'clock  the  following  day,  to  give 


tire  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  hu- 
nan  systems^  and  the  simplicity 
of  a  church  order  altogether  se- 
vered from  political  associations, 
that  I   have  made  an    excha/ige 

pregiiant  with  present  peace,  and  ,    ^  ^  ^ 

tending  to    the    advancement   of    views  of  Scripture  trutlu 
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their  reasons  for  having  left  tjbe 
church,  and  again  desiring  to  rejturn 
to  its  commuHion."  .  r  >  .. 

They  felt  it/3xpedientith^r^fpfe, 
to  make  their  application  by  letter, 
in  which  they  candidly  gave  fheir 
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Thin  cannttuiiiciftioB'  produocid    Chiliingwoith*  to  our   individtfal 
from  tbe  Kirk  Session  a  refusal  of    bhrcumstatices,  it  is  only  necessary 
the  two  Wesley  an  Methodists,  as    to  observe,  that  if  once  the  Oon- 
coinmuDtcaBts,  at  the  approaching    fession    and     Catechisms    of  the 
celebration  of  the  Supper,  which,    Scottish  Church  be  erected  into 
of  course,  led  the  whole  party  to    judgex  of  faiths  and  an  unqualified 
some     grave    consideration    con-    subjection  to  there  be  made  a  con- 
cerning their  duty  for  the  future.      dition  ofcommunum;  it  is  manliest 
'    **  When  we  held  our  first  meet-    that  ito  principle  they  become  iden- 
ing,''  says  Mr.  Cuninghame,   ''  to    tified  with  the  traditions  and  ^e^^ 
consider  the  situation  in  which  we    nitions  of  the  Chm-ch  of  Rome, 
were  placed  by  the  act  of  the  Kirk    and  the  same  reasons  which  justi- 
Session,  we  were  unanimously  of   tified  our  forefathers  in  separating 
opinion,  that  if  no  redress  were    from  the  Church  of  Rome,  seem 
afforded,  our  final  and  entire  sepa-    evidently  to  require  those  Protes- 
ration  from  the  church  was    the   tants,   who    do    not    believe  the 
line  of  duty.     If  the  reasons  for    Westminster  Confession  to  contain 
this  determination  be  sought  for,    unmixed  truth,  to  depart  from  any 
T  am  willing,  so  far  as  I  am  indi-    church  which  demands  Che  recep- 
vidually  concerned,  that  the  fol-    tion  of  it  as  a  badge  of  disciple- 
lowing  passage  from  the  contro-    ship,  thus  erecting  it  into  an  idol, 
versy  oi  the  illustrious  Chilling-    rivalling  in  authority  the  word  of 
worth  with  the  Papists,  shall  be    the  living  God.     Now  the  act  of 
received  as  a  sufficient  declaration    the  Kirk  Session  of  Stewarton  last 
of  them : —  year  had  the  direct  effect  of  in- 

**  '  He/    says    Chillingworth,    vesting  the  above  Confession  wilii 
'  that  would    usurp  an   absolute    such  authority,  in  as  much  as  it 
lordship   and  tyranny    over    any    proceeded  upon  the  principle,  that 
people,   need  not  put  himself  to    no  person  who  denies  the  truth  of 
the  trouble  and  difiiculty  of  abro-    any  one  of  the  doctrines  embodied 
gating  and  disannulling  the  laws    therein,  or  avows  any  doctrinal 
made   to   maintain    the   common    sentiments  inconsistent  therewith, 
liberty ;  for  he  may  frustrate  their    can  be  admitted  to  the  table  of 
intent,  and  compass  his  own  design    the   Lord  within  the  pale  of  the 
as  well  if  he  can  get  the  power  and    Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
authority  to  interpret  ihem  as  he    I  have'^moreover  been  informed, 
pleases,  and  add  to  them  what  he    that  all  the  young  persons  who  have 
pleases,andtohavehisinterpretations    recently    been  received  into    the 
andaddiHoms  stand  for  laws,  if  he  can    communion  of  the  church  in  tbis  pa- 
rule  his  people  by  his  laws,  and  his    rish,  have  been  specially  required, 
laws    by    his.  lawyers.      So  the    in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  to 
Church  of  Rome,  to  establish  her    acknowIedgetheWestminster Con- 
authority  over  men's  consciences,    fession  and  the  two  Catechisms  as 
needed  not  either  to  abolish   or    the  standards  of  their  faith.     It 
corrupt  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the    will,  therefore,   be  seen  that  no 
pillars  and  supporters  of  Christian    person  who   holds  any  senHmtemis 
liberty,  but  the  more  expedite  w^y,    contrary  to  these  standards,  can 
atid  therefore  more  liheiy  to  be  sue-    in  such  a  state  of  things  approach 
cessfid,  was  to  gain  the  opinion  and    the  table    of   the  Lord,  without 
esteem  of  being  the  public  and  au^    professing  a  lie  before  God   and 
thorised  expounder  ^  them,  and  the    the  congregation;     and    that    to 
authority  of  adding  to  them  what    those  who  dare  not,  in  order  to 
doctrine  she  pleased,  under  the  title    please  man,  incur  this  awful  guilt, 
of  Traditions  and  Definitions/  no  choice  is  left,  but  either  to  de- 

"  In  applying  this  reasoning  of   part  from  the  communkm  of  the 


.•^ 


laftih]  ni  ikt  'Aim  «f ^AMsrl ^  jl^NMrav 

ckircfa,  or  to  live  in  disobediedcb    fibe  IMi  October  ¥M/    B«t'  w« 
to  the  coumand  of  Cbristy  '  Do    delayed    tbe  fartber  itlea^re  of 


this  in  tttmeminrmux  of  me,' 

*<  When,  under  tbe  circum- 
BianceA  now  stated,  we  formed  tbe 
resolution  of  eventual  separation, 
if  no  relief  were  granted,  we  de« 
sired  still  to  avoid  any  step  tbat 
might  bear  tbe  appearance  of  rasb- 
ness  or  precipitation.  We,  there- 
ibre,  agreed  t<^  continue  for  some 


forming  ourselves  into 'It  ^biircby 
for  nearly  four  monlbs^  morei  It 
migbt  otherwise  h^e  appeared 
that  we  gave  no  time  to  the  Esta- 
blished Chureb  to  re*coDsider  au 
act  which  we  could  not  bnt  view 
as  an  open  tiolation  of  the  'law  of 
Christ. 

As  no  such  dbposition  was 


time  longer  our  attendance  on  tbe  manifested  on   their  part,  we  at 

worship  of  the  church,  and  in  tbe  length,   on  the  8tb  of  February 

mean  lime  while  I  proceeded  to  last,  being  the  day  appointed  by 

prepare  the  tract,  entitled,  '  Re-  the  *  Established  Church  for    the 


marks  on  a  recent  act  of  the  Kirk 
Session  of  Stewarton,  denying  ad- 
mission to  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
two  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists.' 

*'  After  some  interval  had  elapsed 
from  its  publication,  (during  which 
also  there  was  at  least  one  ordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  I  believe  some  extraordinary 
ones,)  we  were  given  to  under* 


Parochial  Sacramental  Fast,  held 
a  meeting  for  the  formation  of  a 
church.  And  as  it  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  every  church  of  Christ  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  Is 
in  Jesus,  it  is  deemed  right  to  lay 
before  our  fellow  Christians,  of  all 
denominations,  the  articles  of  faith 
which  were  then  agreed  upon,  as 
the  basis  of  our  union.  The  rea- 
sons which  seem  to  require  this 


stand,  from  various  quarters,  that  publication,  are  not  that  our  prin* 

there  was  no  probability  of  tbe  ciples  maybe  known,  but  that  it 

matter   being    taken    up   by    the  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they 

Presbytery  of  Irvine,  or  any  of  have  in  them  nothing  of  a  schis- 

the    higher    church   courts ;    and  matic  nature,  tending  to  the  dis- 


moreover,  that  even  if  it  were 
brought  before  them  by  an  appeal, 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  the 
act  of  the  Kirk  Session  being  con- 


ruption  of  the  tie's  of  Christian 
charity,  and  the  communion  of 
saints.  Indeed,  had  we  not  care- 
fully guarded  against  this  root  of 


demned.      Indeed,   I  found  that    bitterness,  we  should  have  fallen 
this  act  was  justified  or  palliated,    into  the  very  sin,  which  we  con- 
by  persons  from  whom   I  should  ~ 
have  expected  quite  differetit  sen- 
timents, npon  the  ground  of  its 
being  a   necessary  result   of  the 
constitution    of    the    Established 
Church.     That  it  can  be  defended 


ceive  the  Established  Church  to 
have  been  guilty  of,  in  exchidiug 
us  from  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

**  At  Stewarton,  the  8th  February,  1827. 

"  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
having  met  this  day,  after  caUing  on  the 


upon  scriptural  principles,  or  that    name  of  God,  eren  tbe  Father  of  our  Lord 

H  ac<iords  with  the  practice  of  the    '"'' ""-'—  '-"""  ^*^"''  '•"  "'*''"•  ***"* 

primitive  church,  has  not,  as  far 

as  I  know,  been  maintained  by 

any  one. 

*'  As  it  thus  appeared,  tbat  there 

remained  no  prospect  of  a  remedy 

for  the  wrong  in  the  Established 

Church,  we  at  length  took  the 

step  of  formally  leaving  its  wor-    .  .    .  .,  ^       .     ,    •  r  nui 

u-  J    «-  jLuK^i.    L«.«r.*Al«     inspired  word  of  God,  and  only  infallible 

abip,  and  assembling   separately    ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^j^  ,„^  ^^^^^    ^^^  „  i^  has 

for  mutttal  edincation.     Uur  fust    i,een  nsoal  for  most  Christian  Cbinxibes  to 
meeting  for  diis  purpose  was  on     comprehend  in  some  formulary  of  words. 


and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  prayer,  have 
agreed,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  tbe  Judge  of  tbe  qnick  and  the 
d^ad,  and  constituted  by  the  Almighty 
Father  to  be  Head  of  his  bod^tho  Church, 
to  form  ourselves  into  a  Cbnstian  Chuivh 
or  Congregation,  and  to  walk  together 
in  the  obedience  and  fellowship  of  the 
Gospel. 

•*  We  Acknowledge  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  TesUmenU  to  be  the 


Mo 


FmimtthH  qf^  Omgf^^Umdl  Ohmo*,  [Deceialtoi,F 


«rlMil  iMf  MoelM  tti  tko  tedAiaenUI  dvc^  tore  of  llio4Mieiilab,9«od  ihoraftif*  do  not 

trinei  of  tbe  word  of  God  necesMiy  to  bo  ifipose  \hem  uponthfi  ^ooicieocav  9f.M9j 

^liered  bjr  all  Christians ;  we,  desiring  of  our  future  members   who  may  aUfer 

to  conform  to  tbe  simplicity  of  tbe  faltb  of  from  as  in  their  Tiews  upon  these  potnts. 
the  chttrchei  of  Christ  io  the  fimc  ngcfi,         '•>  *  f .  We  helfe^e  that  <rat  I^ord  and  Sa* 

and  tbiM  to  retam  aa  nearly  aa  possiblt*  to  riour  Jesus  Christ  gave  himself  a  raaaom 


t^e  apostolic  standard,  agree  to  adopt  aa 
our  Confession  of  Faith  that  form  of  words 
which  18  found  in  (he  writings  of  Irenaus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
auifesied  death  for  Christ  about  tlie  year 
202|  with  the  omisaion  only  of  tiie  fol- 
hiwiog  words  near  tbe  end  of  it,  *  Some 
from  tbe  beginning,  and  some  dirough 
i^entance.' 

..  *^  Of  this  Creed  Ifcattoa  ttttifies  that  it 
waa  aabatantially  recei?ed  witboat  addl- 
^oa  or  diminution,  by  all  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  his  time;  and  it  is  as  fol- 
fbwk':— 

«>  •  I  believo  in   God  the  Father  At- 


on  the  cross  for  all  men  ;  or,  as  be  io  bta 
own  discour^  with  the  Jews  czpressrs  it, 
he  gave  hh  Heah  for  the  life  of  the  world ,  and 
thus  that  he  Is,  accordiog  to  t^e  words  tyf 
St.  ilobu,  the'  pro/filitlimi  ftr  the  aias  tftke 

w/(4>/c  world; 

••  '  Wc  understand  by  the  Scriplnre 
doctrine  of  predestination  Unto  life,  sim- 
ply God^s  unehangeable  and  erertatiittg 
purpose  to  save  all  who  repent  and  believe 
in  tlie  SojQ  of  God. 

'<  <  111.  We  biliere  that  as  Christ's 
spotless  obedience  onto  death,  and  perfect 
•atrirfiee  for  Win.  are  the  only  meritoHoin 
fovtidatioo  of  onr  acceptance  wth  God 


iaight|r*  maker  of  bearen  and  earth,  and     and  tbe  purchase  prise  of  our  redi^naptioD, 


«ea,  and  all  that  are  in  them  ;  and  in  one 
Jesus  Christ  tbe  Son  of  God,  incarnate 
for  OUT  salvation ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
trbo  preadied  by  tbe  prophets  the  ^ispen- 
iitioas  of  God,  and,l^e  coiniagyapd  tbe 
birth  from  a  virgin,  and  passion,  and  re- 
surrection from  the  dead  of  our  beloved 
Lord  Jestts  Christ,  and  his  ascension  tnto 
Waved  in  tbe  flesh,  and  bis  advent  from 
heaven  in  the  glory  of  tbe  Father,  to 
gather  togetlier  into  one  all  things,  and  to 
raise  the  bodies  of  all  men,  that  unto 
Christ  onr  Lord,  and  Saviour,  and  King, 


the  one  righteotunru  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
in  Romans  v.  18.  so  the  way  in  which  God 
So  his  soreretgn  wisdom  is  pleated  to  im> 
part  to  believers  tbe  hancfita  purobased  by 
Christ,  and  particularly  that  of  ihe  .frae 
remission  of  sip,  U  by  counting  to  them 
their  faith  for  righteousness.* 
'  <*  We  also  agree  to  the  two  folldwing 
articlef  of  anadministrHt»re  aaUite. 

<f  *  1.  We  believe  that  the  haptiam  of  in- 
fanta is  agrcrable  to  the  word  of  God  and 
practice  of  the  church,  from  the  age  of  the 
apoatlea.     But  We  think  that  difference  of 


according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  the     opinion  upon  this  pol«it,  oaght  not  to  In* 
invisible  Father,  every  knee  may  bow,  of    terrnpt  the  communion    of  aaiota.      If, 


things  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  and  under 
the  earth ;  and  every  tongue  confess  to 
him  9  and  that  he  may  execute  righteous 
judgment  upon  all  i  that  be  may  tend  into 
•tenial  fife  tbe  apiritual  tbinga  of  wicked- 
neia,  even  the  angels  which  transgressed 
and  rebelled,  and  the  ungodly,  and  unjust, 
and  wicked,  and  blasphemers  of  mankind, 
tnd  ha^ng  given  life  to  tbe  just  and  righ- 
ICoiM>  and  kaepers  of  hia  commandments, 
and  those  who  have  persevered  in  hia 
love  I  that  he  may  bestow  upon  them 
Incormption,  and  bring  them  to  eternal 
iflory.' 

<<  hi  adopting  the  above  aa  our  aCaodard 
of  ^tb,  it  la  the  desire  of  our  hearts  \o 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace,  with  all  who  hold  the  Head, 
Christ  Jesus,  without  reference  Co  those 

lubordkiate  polata  which  have  unhappily    judiced  person  that  no  ai 
divided  the  professing  churches  of  Christ,     ^a»  left  for  us  but  that  of  sepam- 


therefore,  any  of  our  brethren  should 
adopt  diffiTcnt  views  from  us  upon  the 
ordinance  and  administration  of  baptiam, 
we  shall  desire  strll  to  give  them  the  tight 
hand  of  fellowship,  leaving  them  <m  thia 
point  to  follow  their  own  vie»*s  of  acrip* 
tural  truth. 

*'  *  IT.  Without  enteriifg  into  the  con. 
troversiea  which  have  pvevailed  nipettiag' 
church  govemmeat  and  order,  ma  i^ne 
that  this  church  shall  be  oigaaized  and 
conducted  on  the  principles  called  Con- 
gregational or  Independent,  tor  which  the 
atithority  of  wvitera,  iatinateiy  acquAnted 
with  eccleaiastical  antiqniU'*  may  be  pe^ 
duced/  '• 

<' Wliat  has  been  offeted  will, 
I  hope,   coannce    every   luifire^ 


and  erected  middle  walls  of  partition  be- 
tween those  who  ought  to  love  as  bre- 
thren. 

^9  But  io  Ihe  particular  eireumstancea 
whkh  hafve  led  to  our  excl union  from  tbe 
National  ^tablishment,  wc  deem  it  to  l)e 
our  duty,  as  a  testimony  to  what  we  be- 
lievd'to  be  important  truths  of  the  Scrip- 
tarce,  to  declare  also  our  agreement  in  the 
IbUowing  poinU  of  doctrine,  though  we 
do  not  consider  thfm  as  being  of  the  na- 


tion.—It  rematiM   that   I  aboold 

'  ■ -    

*  It  will  be  easily  understood  Usat  tMa 
expression  refers  not  to  ibedoctrinaa  them* 
selves  of  the  atonement  and  juftification 
by  faith,  which  art;  manifestly  fnndamea- 
tal,  but  to  onr  particular  riews  of  thensk 
Our  meaning  la  not  io  neteie  pious  wad 
spiritual  CalviuistSj  if  nyy  VKh  wiah  to 
join  us. 


steto  the  TetWMis  far  our  ka9tag    BiyMlf,Ao  doubt  of  ito^JAwiU 

adopted  the  Congre^tional  or 
Independent  form  of  Church  order 
and  Govern  men  t»  rather  than  any 
other.  On  this  point  I  observe 
therefore,  that  when  we  found  our- 
selves, by  an  act  of  the  Established 
Church,  placed  without  the  pale 
of  Christian  ordinances,  beeing 
that  all  the  regular  Dissenting 
bodies  to  which  we  might  have 
had  access,  processed  the  like 
principles,  ana  received  tlic  same 
Confession  of  Faith  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  it  did  not 
seem  congruous  that  we    should    if  it  could  not  be  done  upon  thai 


in  cases  of  rach  urgent  necessity 
as  cannot  but  frequently  occur  in 
the  present  state  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  But  for  the  purpose  of 
more  fully  vindicating  it»  parti- 
cularly in  the  eyes  of  my  friends 
in  the  Church  of  England,  I  shall 
bring  forward  some  passages  from 
one  of  the  standard,  and  most 
accredited  writers  of  that  church. 
Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  XXXIX 
Articles,  upon  which  I  am  willing 
to  ground  the  justification  of  my 
own  conduct  in  this  respect,  even 


seek  ufiion  with  them,  and  the 
more  especially,  because  while  we 
freely  own  that  we  do  not  view 
the  points  of  doctrine  wherein 
we  dissent  from  the  Calvinistic 
churches  as  being  fundamental, 
we  yet  conceive  them  to  be  very 
important,  and  that  the  free 
preaching  of  a  free  and  universal 
Gospel  to  every  creature,  is  closely 
associated  with  the  glad  tidings 
that  Christ  our  Saviour  gave  him- 
self a  ransom  on  the  cross  for 
every  man.  To  a  connection  with 
the  Frotestant  Episcopal  Churches 
I  found  there  were  aUo  insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

*'  It  only  remained,    therefore, 
that  we    should  form  a  distinct 

body,  united  on  those  principles  preaching  or  ministering  the  sacra" 
of  church  order  which  approach  menta  in  the  cangregaiifmt  before  he 
nearest' to  the  primitive  standard  be  lawfuUg  called  and  §ent  to  exeeuU 
«— and  that  the  apostolic  churches  tke  same.  And  those  tee  ought  io 
were  independent,  is  maintained  judge  lawfully  called  and  sent^ 
both  by  Lord  King  in  his  work  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this 
on  the  Constitntion  and  Discipline  worh  by  men,  who  have  public  au' 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  and  by  thority  given  unto  them^  in  the  con^ 
Mosheim  in  his  learned  work  De  gregation,  to  call  and  aend  ministers 
Rebus  Cfaristianorum  ante  Con.  into  the  Lord^s  vineyard* 
staatinuffl  Magnum.  Lastly,  with  **  We  have  two  particulars  fixed 
regard  to  the  step  of  administer-  in  this  article;  the  first  is  against 
ing  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  any  that  shall  assume  to  them- 
in  the  absence  of  a  regularly  or-  selves,  without  a  lawful  occasioA» 
dained  ministry,  I  woufd  ol>serve,  the  authority  of  dispensing  the 
that  in   Scotland  this  is  no  new    things  of  God :  the  second  is,  th<» 


higher  scriptural  principle,  that 
all  who  partake  of  Christ  himsetf 
by  faith,  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  have  a  right  to  his  sacra^ 
meats,  and  that  should  those  who 
act  in  his  name  in  the  visible 
church  by  the  exercise  of  illegal 
and  lordly  power  over  his  heritage » 
refuse  to  them  the  participation  of 
his  ordinances,  they  have  an  in* 
herent  right  in  the  covenant  of 
grace  to  take  these  ordinances  for 
themselves* 

ARTICLE  XXIII. 

OF  lUINlSTRRING  IN  T11B  CONOREGATIOlf. 

**  It  is  not  lawjnl  for  any  mam 
to  take  upon  him  the  office  ofpubiie 


occurrence,   having   been    exem- 

fdified  in  the  congregation  of  the 
ate  Mr.  Dale,  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  various  other  bodies  of  Con- 
gregational Dissenters.    I  haye, 


defining,  in  very  general  word^, 
what  it  is  that  makes  a  lawful 
call.  As  to  the  first,  it  will  beas 
DO  great  difficulty ;  we  see  in  the 
old  dispensation;  that  the  fomily. 
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those  that  might  serve  in  the 
priesthood,  are  veiy  particularly 
set  forth.  In  the  New  Testament 
our  Lord  called  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, and  sent  them  out ;  he  also 
sent  out,  upon  another  occasion, 
seventy  disciples:  and  before  he 
left  his  apostles,  he  told  them,  that 
as  bis  Father  had  sent  him,  so 
sent  he  them:  which  seems  to 
import,  that  as  he  was  sent  into 
the  world  with  this,  ainonii;  other 
powers,  that  he  might  send  others 
in  his  name ;  so  be  likewise  em- 
powered them  to  do  the  same: 
and  when  they  went  planting 
churches,  as  they  took  some  to 
be  companions  of  labour  with 
themselves,  so  they  appointed 
others  over  the  particular  churches 
in  which  they  fixed  them.  Such 
were  Epaphras  or  Epaphroditus 
at  Colosse,  Timothy  at  Ephesus, 
and  Titus  in  Crete.  To  them  the 
apostles  gave  authority;  other- 
wise it  was  a  needless  thing  to 
write  so  many  directions  to  them, 
in  order  to  their  conduct.' 

"  I  come  in  the  next  place  to 
consider  the  second  part  of  this 
article,  which  is  the  definition  here 
given  of  those  that  are  lawfully 
called  and  sent.  This  is  put  in 
very  general  words,  far  from  that 
magisterial  stiffness  in  which  some 
have  taken  upon  them  to  dictate 
in  this  matter.  The  article  does 
not  resolve  this  into  any  particular 
constitution,  but  leaves  the  matter 
open  and  at  large  for  sudi  accidents  lawful  authority,  is  that  rule  which 
as  had  happened,  and  such  as  might  the  body  of  the  pastors,  or  bishops 
still  happen.  They  who  drew  it  and  clergy  of  a  church,  shall  settle, 
had  the  state  of  the  several  churches  being  met  in  a  body  under  the 
before  their  eyes,  that  had  been  due  respect  to  the  powers  that 
differently  reformed  ;  and  although  God  shall  set  over  them :  rules 
dieir  own  had  been  less  forced  to  thus  made,  being  in  nothing  con* 
go  out  of  the  beaten  path  than  trary  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
any  other,  yet  they  knew  that  all  duly  executed  by  the  particular 
things  among  themselves  had  not  person^  to  whom  that  care  be- 
gone acco9'ding  to  those  rules  that  longs,  are  certainly  the  lawful  ao- 
ought  to  be  saered  in  regular  times:    thority." 

necem^  has  no  law,  and  is  a  law        **  *  Finally,  if   a  company   of 
to  itself.  Christians  Jind  the  public  worship 

*'  This  is  the  difference  between    where  they  live  to  be  so  defiled  $kmi 
those  things  that  are  the  means  of  Aey  cannot  with  a  good 


are  only  necessary,  because  they 
are    commanded.      Tho^e    things 
'  which  are  the  means,  such  as  faith, 
repentance,  and    new  obedience, 
are  indispensable,  they  oblige  all 
men,  and  at  all  times,  alike;  be* 
cause  they  have  a  natural  infla* 
ence  on   us,  to  make  us  fit  and 
capable  subjects  of  the  mercy  of 
God,     But  such  things  as  are  ne« 
cessary  only  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
mand of  God,  and  not  by  virtue 
of  any  real  efficiency  which  they 
have  to   reform  our  natures,    do 
indeed  oblige  us  to  seek  for  thern^ 
and  to  use  all  our  endeavours  to 
have  them.     But  as  they  of  them- 
selves are    not    necessary   in  the 
same  order  with  the  first,  so  much 
less  are  all  those  methods  neces- 
sary in   which  we  may   come  at 
the  regular  use  of  them.     This  dis- 
tinction shall    be   more  fully  en- 
larged on  when  the  sacraments  are 
treated  of.     But  to  the  matter  in 
hand — ^That  which  is  simply  ne- 
cessary as  a  mean  to  preserve  the 
order  and  union  of  the  body  of 
Christians,  and  to   maintain    the 
reverence  due  to  holy  things,  is, 
that  no  man  enter  upon  any  part 
of  the  holy  ministry,   without  he 
be  chosen  and  called  to  it  by  such 
as  have  an  authority   so   to   do; 
that,  I  say,  is  fixed  by  tbe  article : 
btit  men  are  left  more  at  liberty  at 
to  their    thoughts    concerning    the 
subject  of  this  lawful  authority, 
**  *  That  which  we  believe  to  be 
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join  in  iig  and  if  they  do  not  hnaw  churches  so  constituted  to  be  true 

rf  any  plaoe  to  which  they  can  con-  churches  as  to  ail  the  essentials 

veniently  go  where  they  may  worship  of  a  church,  though  they  had  been 

Ood  purely,  and  in  a  regular  way  :  at  first    irregularly    formed,    and 

if,  I  say,  such  a  body,  finding  continued  still  to  be  in  an  imper-* 

some  that    have    been    ordained,  feet  state.      And,    therefore,   the 

though  to    the    lower    functions,  general  words  in   which  this  part 

should   submit   itself  entirely    to  of  the  article  is  framed,  seem  to 

their  conduct,  or  finding  none  of  have  been  designed  on  purpose  not 

those,  should  by  a  common  consent  to  exclude  them.' 
desire  some  of  their  own  number  to         "  The    reasoning    of    Bishop 

minister  to   them  in    holy    things,  Burnet  in  the  foregoing   passage 

and  should    upon    that    beginning  of  his  work  on  the  articles  is  so 

grow  up  to  a  regulated  constitution,  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  little 

though  we  are  very  sure  that  this  is  remains  for  me  to  add,  but  that 

quite  out  of  all  rule,  and  could  not  conceiving  I  have,  in  the  preceding 

he  done  without  a  very  great  sin,  part  of  this  tract,  established  a  case 

unless  the  necessity  were  great  and  of  undoubted  necessity  with    re-» 

apparent;   yet  if  the  necessity  is  gard   to    dissent  from   the    £sta- 

real  and  not  feigned,    this  is  not  blished   Church    of  Scotland,    X 

condemned  or  annulled  by  the  ar-  leave   it   to   the  candid  reader  to 

ticle;  for  when  this  grows  to  a.  apply  the    principles    of  Bishop, 

constitution,  and  when  it  was  be-  Burnet    to   the   circumstances  in 

gun   by  the    consent  of  a  body,  which  I  and  those  who  have  ac- 

who  are  supposed  to  have  an  au-  companied    me    were     placed. — 

thority  in  such  an   extraordinary  We  found  ourselves  as    it  were/ 

ease,  whatever  some  hotter  spirits  driven  back  into  the  first  elements 

have  thought  of   this   since   that  of  Christian  society ,  and  in   be- 

titane;  yet  we  are  very  sure,   that  ginning  to  construct  the  new  edi- 


not  only  those  who  penned  the 
articles,  but  the  body  of  this 
church  for  above  half  an  age  after. 


fice  of  a  Christian  church,  we  have 
humbly  endeavoured  to  take  for 
our  guides  the  Scriptures  of  truth 


did,   notwithstanding    those    irre-     and  the  example  of  the  churchea 
gularities,  acknowledge  the  foreign     in  the  apostolic  ages." 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c. 


k%W««« 


ON   THE    OCCASIONAL    OBSEUV- 
ANCE  OF  CHURCH  FASTS. 

(To  the  Editws.) 

Gbntlbmen, — I  wish  to  address 
you  upon  an  interesting  occurrence 
connected  with  the  church  over 
which  it  is  my  happiness  to  pre- 
side; but  feel  at  the  same  time 
a  relnctance  to  attempt  it,  lest  I 
should  appear  to  symbolize  wHh 
the  ancient  Pharisees,  or  be  sus- 
pected of  possessing  that  foolish 
dmposition,  which  seeks  its  own 
inean  recompense  in  the  transient 
N.  S.  No.  80. 


commendation  of  our  fcllqw-men. 
Doubtless  nothing  can  be  more 
opposed  to  the  genius  and  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  than  an  ostenta* 
tious  display  of  ministerial  use- 
fulness, or  extraordinary  devo- 
tion, and  therefore  I  adopt,  in  this 
communication,  an  anonymous 
form,  which,  with  your  readers  in. 
general,  will  screen  me  from  the 
imputation  of  unworthy  motives, 
and  should  any  of  my  brethren 
discover  me,  though  in  that  dis- 
guise, they  willt  I  trust,  accept 
my  solemn  assurance,  that  whilat 
4M 


for  a  mpnieiit  l  aqi  cofnpelled  to 
speak  of  myself,  it  is  with  a  cleep 
consciousness  that  the  impression 
which  was  produced,  is  alone  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  influences  of 
that  Holy  Spirit,  without  which 
the  ministry  or  Paul  himself  would 
have  been  inefficient 

The  perusal  of  various  commu- 
nications, which  arrived  from  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  summer,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Revivals  of  Reli- 
gion in  that  land,  powerfully 
affected  my  own  mind,  and  led 
me  to  desire,  with  unusual  earnest- 
ness, such  blessed  effusions  of  divine 
influence  upon  our  own  churches. 
Under  these  feelings  I  composed 
a'sermon  upon  Acts  iii.  19.  **  When 
the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;" 
which  was  delivered  to  my  own 
people,  who  were  evidently  in- 
terested in  the  important  and  novel 
topic.  In  a  few  weeks  after  I  re- 
ceived the  following  paper ,which,  if 
r  mistake  not,  will  commend  itself 
to  every  reader,  accompanied  with 
a*  note,  signed  by  eleven  members 
of  the  church,  who  had  perused  it, 
begging  respectfully  to  recommend 
its  contents  to  my  serious  consi- 
deration. 

"  The  writer  of  the  following  re- 
marks, (in  common,  he  believes, 
with  many  other  persons,)  listened 
with  unusual  interest  and  pleasure 
to  the  discourse  lately  delivered, 
on  the  subject  of  "  Seasons  of 
Refreshment  from  the  Presence  of 
the  Lord,*'  and  felt,  on  that  occa- 
sion, an  earnest  desire  to  expe- 
rience in  his  own  soul,  and  witness 
in  all  around  him,  such  a  gracious ' 
visitation  as  was  then  described. 
In  one  of  the  extracts  which  were 
introduced  into  that  discourse,  it 
was  stated,  that  the  recent  re- 
vivals of  religion  in  the  American 
churches  had  generally  com- 
menced With,  or  been  preceded 
by,  days  of  solemn  and  united 
prayer  and  fasting,  on  the  part  of 
ih^  minis^cirs  and  members  of  U^ose 
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churches.  The  writer  of  these 
remarks  has  been  I^d  to  entertain 
the  convictioq,  that  the  example 
of  our  American  brethren  in  this 
particular  might,  with  much  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  be  imitated,  by 
many  of  the  churches  in  this  coun- 
try, and  especially  that  the  church 
assembling  at  *  *  *  *  Chapel,  might 
very  beneficially  commence  such 
imitation  at  the  present  season. 
After  much  reflection,  he  has  de- 
termined to  submit  to  a  few  of  his 
brethren  some  observatiotis  on  the 
subject,  and  (if  their  views  upon  it 
correspond  with  his  own)  to  join 
with  them  in  a  request  to  their 
pastor,  to  propose  to  the  church 
generally  the  appropriatioa  of 
three  days  in  the  course  of.  the 
ensuing  three  months,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
solemn  prayer  for  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

'  "  The  occasional  observance. of 
seasons  of  special  humiliation  and, 
prayer,  accompanied  by  fastings 
IS  a  duty  which  was  oftea  prac- 
tised   by   the    Christians    of   the 
prio^itive  ages ;  and  in  later  periods^ 
in  our  own  island*  it  was  not  ne- 
glected by  those  venerable  meo, 
who  are  regarcled  as  the  fathers  of 
our  modern  churches,  or  by  the 
congregations    over    which    they 
severally  presided.     Those  mon, 
whose  labours  and  sufferings    in 
thp  cause  of  Christ  are  »tili  heM 
by  his    people    in  admiring  and 
grateful  remembrance,— who  seeoi- 
ed  to  breathe  the  very  atmosphere 
of  heaven ,-^and  whose  yvntings 
are    a    store  of  intellectual    and 
spiritual  treasure    to    succeeding 
generations, — th^y  maintained.Uiat 
elevated  temper  of  mind,  and  were 
fitted  for   their  mos^t  afduous  la* 
hours  and  their  sharpest  trials^  l^ 
frequent  retirement  from. the  agita* 
tions  of  the  worla,  and  the  coa- 
trpversies  of  the  churchy  to  s|»end 
a  deiy  in  secret  prostration  of  soul 
bpfore  their  Crod  an4  jathey.  Not 
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the  retbemeDt    of  their   closets,    practices  of  Our  forefathers  in  this 


Congregational  fasts  and  thanks- 
givings were  occasionally  kept, 
and  seven  successive  hours  were 
sometimes  occupied  in  the  public 
solemnities  of  those  interesting  sea- 
sons, in  Scotland,  the  practice 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
tflough  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  long  intervals  between  the 
seasons  of  communion,  had  yet  an 
advantage  in  the  solemn  services 
of  preparation  and  improvement, 
which  occupied  the  days  preced- 
ing and  following  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ordinance,  and  which 
must  often  have  been  attended  by 
highly  beneficial  consequences. 
In  America,  the  pious  settlers  who 
laid  in  New  England  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  churches  of  the 
United  States,  carried  with  them 
the  practice  of  the  English  puri- 
tans, and  it  wonld  seem,  that  even 
at  the  present  period,  days  of 
Awting  and  of  thanksgiving  have 
not  become  obsolete  among  their 
flescendants.  In  England,  how- 
ever, the  example  of   our  pious 


garticular,  are  those  which  are  to 
e  found  in  the  pages  of  their 
voluminous  writings.  The  very 
name  of  "  fasting,"  would  perhaps 
convey,  to  the  mind  of  many  a 
modern  Christian,  the  ideas  of 
formality,  of  a  legal  spirit,  and  even 
of  an  approximation  to  the  super- 
stitious observances  of  the  Romish 
system.  Such  misapprehensions^ 
however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
fute in  this  papcr^  as  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  are  doubt- 
less persuaded  that  the  practice 
in  question  is  one  of  the  means  of 
grace  appointed  to  be  used  in  the 
Christian  church,  and  will,  theie- 
fore,  only  require  to  be  convinced, 
that  this  is  a  season  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  resorted  to,  and  in 
which  its  observance  is  practica- 
ble. 

"  The  first  consideration  which 
appears  to  the  writer  of  this  paper 
to  justify  the  opinion,  that  tnis 
practice  ought  now  to  be  resorted 
to,  is  one  ^vhich  he  feels  some 
difficulty  in  stating,  as  it  may  give 
him  the  appearance  of  sitting  in 


conntrymen  of  former    days  ap-    judgment  upon  his  fellow  Chris- 
pears  to  have  been  generally  dis-    tians.     He  alludes  to  the  preva-- 


regarded  in  this  respect.  The 
deaths  of  the  ejected  Noncon- 
formists were  followed  by  a  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  lukewarmness: 
the  things  that  remained  werd 
ready  to  die.  And  since  the  *'  rise 
of  Methodism,*  whether  from  the 
attention  of  Christians  being  in  a 
great  degree  absorbed,  first  by 
controversies  on  points  of  doctrine, 
and  since  by  various  schemes  and 


lence  of  a  low  state  of  spiritual 
religion  among  the  professors  of 
godliness.  He  trusts  that  this  lan- 
guage will  not  expose  him  to  the 
charge  of  self-conceit  and  un- 
charitableness,  when  he  states,  in 
perfect  sincerity,  that  it  is  in  his 
own  experience  that  he  finds  the 
most  melancholy  proofs  of  this, 
low  state.  He  has  a  sad  con- 
sciousness   of   the   prevalence  of 


enterprizes  for  the  propagation  of    corruption  in  himself,  to  such  a 
Christianity,  and   the  melioration     degree  as  to  render  it  extremely 


of  the  state  of  mankind, — whether 
from  an  excessive  dread  of  every 
thing  which  might  even  looh  Hke 
attributing  an  undue  value  to  par- 
ticular religious  acts,  or  from  the 
busy  OQt-of-doors  habits  of  th^ 
present  generation, — whatever  be 
tbe  causes,  the  fact  appeafrs  to  be 
tfWfMilioliable,  that  Ahnost  tbb 
9My   Voidge»  r*|iAiiM«rg   6f  tKb 


questionable,  whether,  while  he 
"  has  a  name  that  he  lives,"  he  be 
not  spiritually  <<  dead."  He  sees, 
here  and  there  among  his  Chris- 
tian friends,  one  and  another 
who  appear  to  experience,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  gladdening  and 
strengthening  efficacy  of   Gospel 

grace, — ^whose  'hearts  and  m  in  if  a 
fd  ardently  kept  hj  the  peace  of 
4m2 
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G.o^ft  which  passeth  ail  understand*-    kind  reproofv  and  the  wilKiigii 

ing,  and  whose  lively,  tender, 
3ealous  spirit  is  so  manifested  in 
their  whole  conversation,  as  to  dis- 

filay  to  all  around  them  the  love- 
iness  and  beauty  of  evangelical 
religion.  On  these  he  looks  with 
veneration,  he  might  almost  say, 
with  envy.  But  he  cannot  shut 
Ids  eyes  and  ears  to  those  things 
which  indicate,  in  a  large  portion 
lof  the  ''  religious  world,"  a  state 
JD^uch  more  akin  to  that  which  he 
deplores  in  himself,  than  to  that 
which  he  admires  in  some  of  his 
brethren.  When  he  observes  the 
habitually  late  attendance  of  the 
|;rcater  part  of  his  fellow-wor- 
shippers on  the  Lord's  day, — when 
he  finds  that  but  few  of  those 
with  whom  he  converses,  do  not 
labour  under  the  same  strange 
1>ackwardness  which  he  laments, 
to  engage  in  spiritual  and  profi- 
table discourse ;  when  he  remarks 
the  levity  so  commonly  prevailing 
at  meetings,  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ ;  when  he  hears  of  dis- 


to  receive  it ;  the  constant  anxietT 
to  be  spiritually  helpful  to  each 
other,  which  ought  to  characterize 
the  members  of  the  body  of  Cbrist? 
Can  it  be  said  of  all  our  families, 
as  it  has  been  said  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry  of  former  days,  "  erery 
head  of  a  family  was  as  a  priest 
and  king  in  his  own  house,  ¥>kkk 
tool  a  haute  of  God,  and  a  paU  of 
heaven?"  And  in  our  publie  as- 
semblies on  the  Lord's  day,  can 
we,  after  reading  the  descriptkMW 
given  of  public  services,  in  periods 
of  the  special  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  as  for  example,  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  under 
JBrainerd ;  can  we  fail  to  be  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  contrast,  and 
to  be  humbled  at  the  conscious* 
ness  of  the  cold  formality  whick 
prevails  so  much  amongst  us  ? 

'  'Another  circumstance  which  ap- 
pears to  render  the  occasional  ap- 
propriation of  time  to  extraordi- 
nary devotional  exercises  desi- 
rable, is,  thai  $0  large  a  portum  of 
our  ordinary  time,  noi  deooied  lo 
worldly  butinesi,  is  oeempied  by 


agreements,  and  offences,  and  falls, 

among  the  professors  of  godliness ;  gagements,  which,  though 
when  he  knows  that  Sabbath  with  the  came  of  religion,  are 
schools  and  other  valuable  insti-  strictly  of  a  devotional  nmi 
tutions  often  languish  for  want  of  The  state  of  the  world  around  us 
a  spirit  of  devotedness  and  self-  imposes  upon  us  so  many  employ- 
denying  perseverance  in  their  pro-  ments  of  this  nature,  so  much  reJi* 
fessed  friends  ;  and  that  there  are  gious  business,  as  often  to  encroach 
many  individuals  in  our  congre-  considerably  on  the  time  which* 
gations,  whose  general  conduct  is 
correct  and  Christian -like,  and 
who  are  even  engaging  in  works 
of  usefulness,  but  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  enter  into  commu- 
nion with  the  church  in  her  most 
^oleron  ordinance ;  when  he  ob- 
serves all  this,  he  cannot  but  feel 
the  conviction,  that  there  is  a  la- 
mentable deficiency  of  spiritual  re- 
ligion amongst  us,  and  that  we 
need  most  deeply  the  reviving  in- 
jBuence  of  the  Spirit  to  be  '*  poured 
out  upon  us  from  on  high."  In 
^ur  intercourse  with  each  other, 
^here  are  the  mutual  tenderness 
4ind   fi^ithfulness;    the   wise  and 


under  other  circumstances, 
should  gladly  devote  to  the  culti- 
vation of  our  own  hearts;  and 
though  these  engagements  are  often 
sanctified  to  the  benefit  of  thcrae 
who  attend  to  them,  they  require 
much  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
and  much  special  grace,  to  prerent 
their  inducing  a  forgetfulness  of 
our  own  proper  concerns,  while  we 
are  attending  to  those  of  otfaeiu. 
The  Sunday  School  teacher,  for 
example,  who  sometimes,  perhaps, 
may  hardly  be  able  to  secur^  nidf 
an  hour  of  solitude,  from  the  tine 
of  meeting  his  family  in  the  Mor- 
ning of  &e  Lord's  day^  4iU  the 
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noflieiit  ^en  he  retires  firom  thea  ereii  to  prepare  oarselres  to  expe» 
in  the  erening  ;  who,  even  when  rience  much  success,  without  de- 
he  is  in  the  house  of  prayer,  has  riTing  from  it  food  for  our  pride 
his  attention  diverted  from  the  ser-  and  self-complacency  ?  The  as- 
vice,  by  the  necessity  of  watching  sertion  which  has  been  lately  quoted 


the  children  around  him,  lest  they 
should  disturb  other  persons  in  the 
jcongregation ;  and  whose  week 
evenings,  if  they  are  not  occupied 
hy  secular  business,  are  filled  up 
by  Committees,  and  meetings,  and 
visits ;  he,  surely,  may  well  fear 
the  deadening  influence  of  such  a 
public  life,  and  desire  some  oppor- 
tunity of  more  undivided  atten- 
tion to  his  own  spiritual  concerns  ; 


in  our  hearing,  *'  that  the  Christian 
church  is  not  prepared  for  extent 
sive  success  in  missionary  work," 
may,  probably,  be  applied  with 
much  propriety  to  many  of  us  in- 
dividually, in  our  character  of 
teachers  or  visiters.  We  need 
much  more  humility  than  we  now 
possess,  ere  we  could  observe, 
without  being  unduly  elated  by  it, 
such  a  change,  effected  by  our 


more    entire  disengagement  from    joint  instrumentality,  in  the  cha- 


external  objects,  than  his  duties  as 
a  teacher  will  permit  him  to  enjoy 
on  ordinary  occasions. 

<<The  only  other  consideration 
which  shall  be  here  urged,  is  one 
closely  connected  witli  the  pre- 
ceding, viz.  the  need  of  divine  in- 
Jhnenct  to  qualify  us  for,  assist  us 
in,  and  render  successful  our  various 
attempts  to  promote  religion  amongst 
our  neighbours.  The  congrega- 
tion at  •  ♦  *  •  Chapel  is  continu- 
ally acquiring  more  of  that  miS" 
sionary  character  which  its  pas- 
tor has  so  often  and  so  earnestly 
recommended.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  communicants,  and 
many  of  the  serious  hearers,  are 
engaged  in  labours  which,  if  at- 
tended with  the  divine  bles- 
sing,  may  be  expected  to  be  pro  - 
dnctive  of  glory  to  God,  and 
lasting  benefit  to  human  souls, 
but  which,  without  that  blessing, 
will  be  utterly  ineflfectual.  Now, 
if  the  remarks  made  under  the  two 
fwrmer  heads  apply  to  any  of  us 
who  are  thus  engaged ;  if  we  feel 
that  personal  religion  is  low  with 
vs,  and  that  our  engagements  con- 
nected with  the  propagation  of  the 
truth  around  us  tend  to  withdraw 
us  from  more  spiritual  and  profi- 
table duties,  ought  we  not  to  pause, 
and  seriously  to  inquire,  whether 
we  do  not  need  more  of  the  influ- 
enee  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only 
io  make  our  labours. effectual,.but 


racter  and  habits  of  the  population 
amongst  whom  we  labour,  as  took 
place  at  Kidderminster  during  the 
min  istry  of  Richard  Bax  ter.  A  nd 
yet,  who  would  not  desire  to  see 
such  a  change?  And  who  shall 
say  that  the  churches  of  London, 
if  they  possessed  more  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ  themselves,  might  not 
expect  to  be  favoured  with  such 
sights  ? 

"The  preceding  remarks,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  considered  as  suffi- 
ciently establishing  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  recurrence,  on  our  part, 
to  the  use  of  those  occasional  so- 
lemnities, which  the  people  of 
God  in  former  times  were  wont  to 
hold,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
when  any  evil  was  either  actually 
lying  upon  or  threatening  the 
church,  or  when  any  special  and 
important  blessing  was  felt  to  be 
peculiarly  needed.  It  may,  how«- 
ever,  be  asked,  when  and  how  are 
we,  amidst  that  constant  employ^ 
ment  of  which  you  complain,  to 
find  time  for  these  extraordinary 
engagements  ?  The  answer  is  as 
follows.  We  have  now  entered 
upon  that  part  of  the  year  in  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  busy  inha- 
bitants of  our  metropolis  have  less 
pressing  and  constant  employment 
than  in  any  other  season,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  they  generally 
endeavour,  by  relaxation,  ana, 
perhaps,  by  a  short  absence  from 
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Ae  Be^nee  <of  Aehr  usual  aecrir-  total  abstinence  from  food,  but  by 

patien,  to  revive  their  strmrgth  and  tiiat  forbearance  of  onr  usual  and 

spirits,  which  constant  application  pleasant  diet,  which,  throughout 

to    business    had    impaired.      In  the  day,  kept  the  great  business 

the  ****  Congregation,  thenum-  to  which   it  was  consecrated   in 

ber    of    those    who    have    com-  view. 


parative  leisure  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  and  the  autumn,  is, 
it  is  believed,  considerable.  If, 
llien,  it  were  agreed  amongst  us, 
that  we  need  a  spiritual  revival  in 
the  present  state  of  the  church,  as 


Though  I  hare  not  to  commu- 
nicate any  extraordinary  circum- 
stances as  the  result  of  the  exer- 
cises of  that  day,  yet  it  is  proper 
to  state  that  they  were  peculiarly 
solemn  and  impressive,  and  are  re- 


much  as  the  debilitated  man  of    membered  with  lively  emotions  by 


business  needs  the  renovating  in- 
fluence of  country  air,  and  sus- 
pension of  his  usual  cares,  to  fit 
him  for  renewed  application  to  his 
labours;  why  should  there  be 
more  difficulty  experienced  in  de- 
voting some  little  time  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  former  than  of  the  latter 
object?  Why  should  we  not, 
in  making  our  arrangements  for 
absence  from  business,  endeavour 
to  secure  one  or  two  holidays  to 
be  spent  at  home,  in  addition  to 
those  which  we  may  wish  to  spend 
abroad  T 

You  may  easily  conceive.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  I  was  deeply  inte- 
rested with  this  communication, 
and  therefore  submitted  the  pro- 
posal with  which  it  closed,  viz.  to 
set  apart  a  day  for  humiliation, 
fasting,  and  prayer,  to  the  church 
at  its  first  meeting.  Happily  they 
concurred  with  delightful  unani- 
mity in  the  proposal,  and  in  the 
month  of  August  last,  a  day  was 
appropriated  to  this  solemn  ser- 
vice. 

The  church  met  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  for  special  prayer, 
which  exercise  was  continued  two 


most  who  attended  them.  Never  did 
I  witness  such  tenderness  of  heart, 
such  humility,  such  marked  de- 
votion, such  union  and  love  at 
any  previous  meeting.  Holy  in- 
fluences appeared  to  affect  every 
mind,  and  we  witnessed  with  joy, 
that  God  has  not  said  to  his  family, 
*'  Seek  ye  my  face  in  vain." 


»  • 
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REVIVALS    OP    RELIGION    IN 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

No.  III. 

(excluded  jT0m  jmge  583.  J 

13.  Let  all  the  members  of  oar 
churches  resolve  to  use  no  spi'- 
rituous  liquors,  and  to  famish 
none  for  those  in  their  employ- 
ment, except  as  a  medicine.  Many 
of  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  have  adopted  this  rale; 
and  shall  we  not,  in  this  day  of 
spiritual  visitation,  co-operate  with 
them,  in  thus  setting  our  faces 
against  that  beastly,  soul-destroy- 
ing sin,  intentperettuXf  which  is 
{producing  such  wide-spread  deso- 
ation  through  our  land?  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  ien  f*o«- 


hours.    Two  hours  irt  noon  were  Mond   die   annually    by  intemp^ 

devoted  to  religious  conversatidn  ranee;  that  the  liquorvecessAry  t6 

with  any  who  desired  it,  and  a  large  effect  such  a  frightful  desfructioa 

congregation  convened  again    ih  eosts  thirty  mUHcns  of  doUarg ;  tokA 

the  evenin*^  at  seven  o'clock,  fotr  that  ihrte'fimrtht  of  all  the  crimes 

prayer    and    exhortation,    which  committea  in  the  United   States 


service  closed  at  nine  o'clock. 
On  th>e  subject  of  fasting,  allow 
me  to  say,  that  it  was  regarded  by 
us  as  a  sign  of  hMiiliatiota,  and 
mw  liwreifeve  not  observed  by  a 


originrate  from  this  demoratistng 

Eractice ;  and  shall  we  add  that 
ell  itself  is  annually  peopled 
v^ith  ten  thousand  infaabitantamna 
ti^  (ospel  laad  hy  Ikosr^ 
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n^ble  sin,  and  thirty  millloDs  of    their  children  or  to  converao  with 
dollars  are  expended  in  transport-    a  convicted  sinnec*    B^t  it  may 


ing  them  to  their  dreary  abode  ! !  1 
Shall  not  Christians,  then,  in  this 
day  of  revivals,  do  every  thing 
possible  to  diminish  this  host  of 
drunkards,  who  are  posting  on  to 
ruin  ? 

How  much  trouble  and  disgrace 
is  brought  upon  our  churches  by 
this  practice !  Half  the  cases  of 
discipline  grow  out  of  intempe- 
rance. It  may  be  estimated  that 
one  in  a  hundred  in  our  churches, 
is  annually  a  subject  of  discipline, 
or  ought  to  be,  for  this  vice.  Al- 
lowing one-twelfth  of  our  popula- 
tion to  be  professors  of  religion, 
this  would  make  ten  ikamand  sub- 
jects of  discipline  for  intempe- 
rance. If,  then,  ten  thousand  are 
disciplined  annually  for  intempe- 
rance, and  many  of  them  excom- 
n^unicated,  and  ten  thousand  in 
the  church  and  out  of  it  die  every 
year,  and  go  to  the  regions  of  wo, 
shall  it  be  said  that' the  members 
of  our  churches  cannot  be  brought 
to  use  this  poison  only  as  a  medi- 


be  asked,  how  shall  biblical  iiu 
struction  be  in  this  way  imparted 
to  all?  Ministers  feel  as  taough. 
their  burden  were  already  more 
than  they  can  bear.  The  elden. 
and  most  respectable  members  of 
our  churches  ought  to  be  teachers, 
of  Bible  classe9.  There  should  be 
a  class  in  every  neighbourhood 
throughout  our  societies.  Let  it 
not  be  said  this  is  impracticable  f 
our  elders  and  influential  membera. 
can  never  be  brought  to  do  it. 
We  can  never  accomplish  great 
things  if  we  do  not  attempt  them. 
Much  .  difficulty  has  been  expe» 
rienced  in  many  places,  for  want 
of  teachers,  at  the  commencement 
of  Sabbath  school  instruction* 
But  when  a  few  have  persevered 
with  becoming  zeal,  God  ha«< 
granted  them  aid  by  raising  up 
teachers.  These  teachers  are  re* 
ceiviug  as  much  benefit  as  their 
pupils,  and  many  of  them  are  thus 
preparing  to  be  better  members  of 
the  church,  better    parents,  and 


cipe?      If  the  church  of  Christ    better   ministers,    in    future    ii£». 


could  save  but  one  of  this  ten. 
thousand  from  damnation,  by  re- 
fusing to  taste  this  liquid,  ought 
they  not  to  do  it  ?  Did  Paul  say, 
**  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  of- 
feuidy  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the 


The  talents  of  the  church  ought  to 
be  brought  into  requisition.  Every 
church  is  a  little  army  of  christian 
soldiers,  and  each  one  ought  to  be 
stationed  where  his  talents  may^be 
useful,  and  the  whole,  moral  and 


world  standeth  ;"    and    shall  not  physical  power  of  this. little  army* 

Christians  of  the  present  day  say,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  em^i^ 

if  abstaining  from  drinking  this  in^  of  darkness.     Many  of  our  eiders 

toxicating  iiqiifd  can  sa^e  one  of  ai^e  of  little  use.     If  they  attend 

these  teq  thousand  iminprtal  souls  upon  the  stated  meetings  of  Ses* 


froin  perishing  for  ever,  we  will 
dunk  no  more  while  life  shall 
last  7 

14.  Let  Bible  classes  be  multi- 
plied. These  classes,  when  well 
condiicted,  have  received  the 
bl^^ing  of  God,    All  the.  m^m- 


sion,  and  vote  to  receive  the  mem- 
bers,, and  to  discipline,  the  irregu- 
lar, they  feel  as  though  thpy  had 
dQue  their  whole,  duty.  They 
ought  to  be  '■  helps?'  ina  far  more 
important  sense.  Let  ministers  in- 
struct  a  Bible  class. for.  the  mem- 


bers of  our  churches,  shquld,  if    bers  of  the  church  and  others  who 
possible,    attend    upon    sqch   in-    will  attend.     Let  the  elders  and 


stfuctton.  No  means  would  be 
mp^e  effectual  in  leading  them  to 
grqw  in  kAowledg^  and  in  graqe« 
]U(#^9y  old.  professors  are  so  ignpn 
^^^  ^b^^i^y  .acQ.upiit  tQ  educata 


others  selected  for .  the  purpose^ 
instruct  each  a.  class.  At  thei 
meetings,  let  singing  and  prayem 
be  intermixed  with  &e.  instruction, 
tlieae  .m^^ti^ga  migH 


Retdvaboi 
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be  priacipally  spent  itt  cooference 
and  prayer.  We  merely  throw 
out  these  hints  respecting  the 
manner  of  conducting  them.  We 
doabt  noty  should  such  instruction 
become  general,  that  experience 
would  suggest  many  thoughts 
more  useful,  probably,  than  these. 
Great  has  been  the  improvement 
in  the  instruction  and  management 
of  Sabbath  schools,  and  the  same 
would  be  true  of  Bible  classes, 
were  they  multiplied  and  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year.  It  might 
be  useful  for  the  minister  and  all 
the  instructors  to  have  stated 
meetings,  to  report,  to  consult, 
and  to  pray  together.  Should 
such  a  system  of  instruction  be-* 
come  general,  it  would  do  much, 
very  much,  to  preserve  the  moral 
health  of  our  churches  ;  and  may 
we  not  suppose  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  great  means^  among 
others,  by  which  the  **  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  the  waters  fill  the  seas  ?*' 
The  Methodist  church  owes  its 
numbers,  and  preservation,  and 
piety,  as  much  to  class  meetings, 
as  to  any  other  means.  Such 
classes  as  these,  we  doubt  not, 
might  be  equally,  and  perhaps 
more  useful. 

16.  Let  the  members  of  our 
churches  cast  liberally  of  their 
substance  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord.  If  professors  have  any 
true  benevolence,  frequent  acts  of 
christian  liberality  will  strengthen 
it.  Covetousness  is  the  great  sin 
of  Christendom.  The  idols  of  the 
heathen  we  are  in  little  danger  of 
worshipping.  But  many  a  pro- 
fessor bows  down  to  mammon^ 
with  groat  devotion.  Let  minis- 
ters exhibit  the  promises  of  God 
made  to  christian  liberality,  with 
as  much  frequency  as  they  have 
in  these  revivals  his  promises  to 
prayer ;  and  let  them  as  earnestly 
and  perseveringly  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  their  churches  to  prove 
their  faith  by  liberal  gifts,  as  by 
ejH^MMUijr  prtn^er,  aud  good  will 


in  NarA  ^merjodk        [Deeemberi 

be  done*    They  wilt  then  be  bet- 
ter able  to  ju9ge  of  the  thremgik  of 
their  faith  in  God's  promises,  and 
of  tne   genuineness  of  their  con- 
version.    Let  there  be  a  thorough 
revival  in   our  churches  of  faHk 
and  works,  in  this  respect,  and  we 
venture  to  say  its  influence  will  be 
felt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     It 
would  not  be  strange,  if  it  were 
found  that  some  of  our  converts 
must  be    cdnverted,   before  tbey 
could  be  brought  to  promote,  and 
to  rejoice  in,  such  a  revival ;  and 
we  fear  it  will  be  long  before  snch 
a  revival  will  spread  through  the 
christian  world.     Were  it  to  ex- 
tend through  these  United  States, 
they  would  turn  the  world  upside 
down.     Did  all  the  members  of 
our  churches  in  this  country  pos- 
sess as  much  benevolence  as  the 
gospel  requires,  they  might  con- 
tribute   twenty  thousand  dollars 
annually  to  the  various  benevolent 
objects  of  the  day.      And  what 
might   not    the   churches  in    the 
United  States  give  ?    Thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  anuually  ex- 
pended to  make  drunkards.     As 
much  as  this  might  be  given  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  where- 
as, not  half  a  million  is  given  by 
all  denominations,  that  the  gospel 
may  be  preached  to  "  every  crea- 
ture."    At  this  rate,  sixty  years 
must  elapse,  before  as  much  is  ex- 
pended to  conduct  our  race  to  the 
gates  of  heaven,  as  is  spent  in  one 
year   to    conduct    ten    thousand 
drunkards  to  the  gates  of  hell! 
And  yet  we  are  often  told  that  the 
church  has  awaked  from  her  slum- 
bers,   and    some    are  crying   out 
against  the  immense  sums  that  are 
given,  as  though  the  nation  would 
soon  be  impoverished  by  her  cha- 
rities.    Shame  to  the  church,  and 
shame  to  her  enemies.     A  single 
theatre,  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
receives  almost  as  much  from  the 
votaries  of  pleasure,  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  frOdh  his  professed 
friends  throughout  the  Union,  that 
he  may  *'  have  the  heathen  for  Ida 


IWf.J  Rentmh  ofKUgim  in  North  AmMca.  (MI 

iiiheritancey    iincl    the    uCtermost  piety  and'  talents,  which  have  tUe** 

parts  of  t^  earth  for  his    pos-  strongest  claim  to   our  charfties," 

session."  such  as  Bible  Societies,  Poreign.^ 

To  see  men  rolling  in  wealth,  andDomestic  Missionary  Societies, 

and  professing  to  be  followers  of  Tract    Societies,   Education    So-/ 

Him,   who,    tkofsfifh  rich,  yei  for  cieties,  and  Societies  for  the  re- ' 

MetV  $ahes  became  pocr,  that  they  formation  of  Seamen.     The  most 

mifjiht  be  rich  in  heaven's  treagureB,  unexceptionable  method  of  aiding 


is  enough  to  make  angels  weep. 
These  men  of  wealth  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  wear  out  in 
hard  service;  and  if  they  have  a 
bare  subsistence,  it  is  all  they 
ought  to  expect.  We  do  not  ob- 
ject to  this.  But  we  ask,  are  not 
the  talents  of  all  other  men,  far- 
mers, mechanics,  merchants,  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  judges,  and  states  • 
men,  the  Lord's,  as  well-  as  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ?  Will  he 
not  call  them  to  account  how  they 
spend  his  treasures,  as  well  as 
ministers  how  they  preach  his  word 
and  watch  for  sonls  ?  What  right 
have  men  of  wealth  to  hoard  up 
for  their  children,  when  they  have 
already  more  than  will  do  them 


these  societies,  by  the  great  mass 
of  our  people,  is  through  public 
contributions.  We  trust  the  time 
will  come,  when  every  member  of 
the  church  of  Christ  will  **  lay  hy  ' 
him  in  store,  as  God  hath  pros- 
pered  him,''  and  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  cast  in  his  free-will  offer- 
ing into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord^ 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
The  first  church  that  shall  arriye 
at  this  eminence  in  christian  libe- 
rality, will  set  an  example,  which 
may  be  as  important  to  our  world, 
as  that  of  the  man  who  first  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade,  or  who  established  the  first 
Sabbath  school.  Until  there  is 
more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  our 


good?    They  ought  to  give  their    churches,  such  an  attempt  would 
whole  income  to  the  Lord.    Yea,    be  in  vain.     But  we  would  sug- 


they  ought  to  be  diligent  in  ac- 
quiring property  by  lawful  means 
for  this  very  purpose;  and  they 
ought  to  be  as  careful  to  bestow  it 
where  it  may  be  most  useful,  as 
worldlings  are  where  they  can  in- 
vest their  capital  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Let  the  wicked  rage  against  the 
benevolent  operations  of  the  day. 
If  any  thing  can  save  the  Ameri- 
can church  and  nation  from  the 
judgments  of  heaven,  it  will  be  a 
spirit  of  expansive  benevolence, 
produced  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  No  nation  ever  enjoyed 
sreater  advantages  for  wealth.  And 
how  have  other  nations  fallen  ?  In 
infancy  they  were  hardy  and  in- 
dustrious. As  they  advanced  in 
weallif,  luxury,  extravagance,  and 
vice  increased.  This  produced 
effeminacy,  and  ended  in  ruin. 
There  are  several  important  bene- 
volent societies  in  .oar  country, 
under   the    direction    of  men 
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gest,  whether  n  monthly  contri- 
bution might  not  be  regularly- 
made  on  the  Sabbath,  to  such  of 
the  great  benevolent  objects  as' 
should  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
churches. 

16.  The  stated  meetings  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies  ought  to  be 
more  strictly  religious.  Meetings 
of  our  Sessions,  of  our  Presby- 
teries, of  our  Synods,  and  even  of' 
the  General  Assembly,  are  mere 
meetings  of  business,  and  this 
business  is  too  often  done  in  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  Our  pious 
people  are  uninterested,  or  gneved 
to  see  the  ambitious  and  litigious 
spirit  which  too  often  prevails. 
Were  He  in  whose  name  we  act, 
to  descend  again,  and  appear  in 
person,  and  witness  our  proceed^ 
ings,  could  we  expect  his  appro-* 
bation  ?  Were  more  time  spent  in 
prayer  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises, our  business  would  be  ^a 
of  sQOfl  done,  and  better  done,  aiHl^ 
4N 


ir^ 'ftbO^M  rtturn  with  a'  **  ci>q- 
screDce  uore  void  of  offenee  to*' 
waM  God  and  toward  man/^ 

Thus,  brethren y  w&  have  endear 
Youred   to  perform  the  duty  a»- 


Q»«te  tk/iitrf^iff  fV«fiVAMii 


[DeceHl^ 


Father  is  lAote  ready  te^i^^i^*  tU«r 
Holy  Spirit  td  those '#k<^  aik^hiiiiv 
than  earthly  parents  ^t&  tb  ^we 
^ood  gifts  tiato  their  childfeu.'^* 
He  is  the  Sanotifier  and  the  Coni- 
signed  us,  according  to  the  best  of  forter ;  and  could  the  church  be 
oar  ability.    We  hope  and  pray  it    brought  suitably  to  Talue  thb  gift. 


may  not  be  in  vain  to  ourchurcheSi 
nor  to  those  into  whose  hands  this 
pamphlet  may  fall.  If  it  should 
excite  one  minister  or  church  to 
seek  the  glory  of  God  with  bo* 
cominr  2eal»  or  save  one  soul 
firom  the  dread  sentence,  **  Depart 
ye  cursed,"  we  shall  have  caase 


which  Christ  purchased  by  his 
groana  and  his'  blood,  she  would 
be  filled  with  ibee,  and  jay^  and 
peace,  which  wopld  pass  all  under'^ 
standing.  The  firea  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Would  descend  and  kindle 
revivals^  whith  would  spread 
through  the  land,  burning  up  its 


of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  that    filth  and  pollution,  as  fires  spread 
we   were    permitted   to    perform    and  roar  through  the  parched  fo- 


the  duty  you  imposed.  We  are 
confident,  that  if  ministers  and 
ehurches  through  our  land  could 
be  brought  to  pursue  with  aeal 
the  means  suggested,  from  year  to 
year,  that  the  world  would  soon 
witness  revivals  more  ^extensive 
and  powerful  than  have  ever  been 
witnessed,  compared  with  which 
what  we  have  seen  in  this  country 
would.be  almost  nothing.    Could 


rests,  consuming  every  thing  they 
meet  in  their  resistless  ftourae. 

Jo0v  Frost,     1 

Mosfis  GiLLET,  >  CommiHee. 

Noah  Cob,       3 


ON  THE  REGISTRY  OP  TRUST 

DEEDS. 

{Jo  the  EdUort,) 

Gentlemen— Many  of  your  rea- 
ders have,  doubtlessi  seen  the  pam- 


our  charehes  be  brought  habitually      ,  ,^^  ^„  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^;„^  j  ^^^  ^^^^ 
to  uray  for  the  influences  of  the    JhesterControversy.  The  subject  is 


pray 
Holy  Spirit,  they  would  be  so 
filed  with  its  fruits,  that  they 
would  become  terrible  to  oppo- 
sition as  an  army  with  banners. 
And  we  would  specially  urge  thia 
upon  our  brethren  m  the  ministry, 
and  upon  onr  churches.  A  large 
measure  of  this  influence  is  all  we 
want  to*  make  us  in  the  highest 
degree  useful.  It  would  lead  to 
the  wisest  and  best  uae  of  all  onr 
powers.  And  there  is  no  blessing 
for  which  we  have  greater  encou- 
ragement to  pray.  We  are  fur« 
ttished  with  every  argument  to 
plead  with  the  God  of  all  grace 
for  the  influences  of  his  apkit. 
God  will  be  glorified  in  ns.  These 
Influences  .ace  the  sabstaaoe  of  all 
blessings  which  Christ  has  par- 
chased  by  his  death.  There  is  no 
blaasing  promised  more  absolute- 

Jy,  none  which  God  takea  rreater  ..         .   ^   «    *  j  • .     - 

iJJv.^Uk.l«M^^^^i^^    n«*  aL«*.^..*  *"  ***•  "*°"*  excellent  dctir^,  ^a4  coffe- 

ideligbt  in  bestowing.  Our  Saviour  scquenily  such  ••  Gcid  most  .iterttearSia 

shel  «ii'thaS  vtoutr- Heavenly  ismo«readytogratfly."     '        ^*f 


of  great  importance  to  Evangelical 
Dissenters,  and  the  occasion  ought 
not  to  be  suflfered  to  pass,  without 
some  general  attempt  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  nefarious  con* 
duct  which  that  pamphlet  disi- 
closes.    There  can  be  na  doabt 

*  Pfesideot  Edwards  makn  llw  IbUciw- 
iog  remarks  os  thcae  worda  :*-<*  TWra  is 
DO  bleaiing  that  we  have  ao  arsat  encov- 
ragement  to  prar  for,  aa  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  words  Imply  that  our  Ucareal^ 
Father  ta  eapeeiaHy  fcady  to  bntov  kns 
Holy  Spirit  pq  them  that  adi  bimk  0#  tibe 
more  exccUeat  nature  any  bleasiog  ia  tbat 
we  staod  in  need  of,  the  more  ready  God 
is  to  bestow  it  In  answer  to  prayer. '  Tbe 
iolSoite  goodaess  of  Ood*a  natst^  in  iSbt 
more  ipmtified,  snd  the  grand  iemga  and 
aim  of  the  contrivance  and  work  of  oar 
redemption  is  the  moiY  answeiiq4|  mod 
Jestts  Christ  the  Redeemer  haa  tUe  Aieatrr 
Meet  Si  In  his  andertakiag  and  lAMdta ; 
and  Iboae  deaiiei  thai  are  .Mpwuii-i^ 
prayer  fpr  the  most  excellent  falmsliys* 


tannhr^ 


•  ro  ♦ 


of  Um  moral  and  legal  ngbt  .of  The  Sk>ctei]r  of  Frieada  bare 
Tiiottariaoa*  to  occupy  the  otiapela  loog  aet  aa  an  eiooHeat  axamplo* 
erected  by  Triiiitarian8>  before  the    and  it  ia  high  time  ^ve  began  to 


pasgiog  of  Mr.  Smithes  Act.  Bui 
that  Act  has  placed  Sociniaoa  in  a 
new  situation.  Before  the  paaaing 
of  that  Act  their  religion  was  pro- 


follow  iU  The  Trust  Deeds  of  their 
meeting-houaes,  &c.  are  not  leftio 
the  hands  of  an  individual,  but 
are  generally  deposited  in  an  iron 


scribed  by  law — Very  mfmify  J    safe,  at  some  principal  town  ia 
atbniip  but  such  was  the  tact.    It    each  county :  there  are  two  locks 


was,  at  that  time,  unlawful  to 
erect  and  endow  places  for  the 
proaiulgation  of  a  religion  which 
the  state  proscribed.  This  was 
the  prima  facie  view  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  took  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton case:  without  entering 
into  the  merits  of  that  particular 
case,  his  Lordship  held,  that  Soci- 
nianism  being  proscribed  by  law 
at  the  time  the  place  was  erected 
and  endowed,  the  presumption  was, 
that  a  Socinian  congregation  had 
no  right  in  the  trust  property ;  as 
the  law  did  not  then  allow  such 
trusts  to  be  created.  The  passing 
of  Mr.  Smith's  Act  has  removed 
the  legal  argument  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  to  places  of  suhse- 
quemt  erection.  Ihis  considera- 
tion increases  the  necessity  for 
greater  caution,  respecting  trusts 
created  by  Evangelical  Dissenters. 
That  greater  care  is  necessary 
both  in  making  and  keeping  our 

TrustDeeds,  is  sufficiently  apparent    serti<m  of  extracts  from  wills  and 
to  all  persons  who  have  paid  at-    other  documents,  in  which  any  of 


to  the  safe;  one  key  is  kept  by 
the  clerk  of  the  District  Meetings 
and  the  other  by  a  person  appointed 
for  that  purpose  ;  so  that  the  aafe 
cannot  be  opened  but  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  both  these  persons.  The 
Society  has  likewise  a  printed  list 
of  questions ;  some  of  these  refer 
to  wills,  legacies,  trust  deeds,  arid 
other  secular  interests  of  the 
society.  These  questions  are  di- 
Tided  iato  four  parts,  and  are  read 
IB  succession  at  the  quarterly 
meetings,  so  that  the  whole  ace 
read  once  a  year,  and  written  an- 
swers are  returned  to  the  yearly 
BAeeting  in  London.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  introduce  some- 
thing of  this  kind  amongst  the 
Congregationalists  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties.  The  deeds  bo- 
longing  to  their  chapela  are  co- 
Sied  into  a  book  kept  by  the 
ecretary  of  their  Association. 
Another  book  is  kept  for  the  io- 


t^ntion  to  the  subject.  In  some 
cases  the  deeds  of  chapels  have 
not  beep  enrolled  aa  the  law  re- 
quires. The  Trust  Deed  is  often 
}eft  in  the  hand  of  a  Trustee,  or 
other  individual ;  he  dies,  his  fa- 
mily, or  his  executor,  takes  pos- 
session of  his  eliects,  and  of  the 
Trust  Deed  among  them.  The 
persoi^  into  whose  hand  the  deed 
falls,  perhaps,  knows  nothing,  and 
oarea  nothing  about  the  chapel. 


their  churches  are  interested  ;  this 
book  contains  also  the  names  of 
the  trustees  of  the  chapels  within 
the  county.  From  the  latter  book,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  County 
Association,  the  Seoi^tary  reads 
over  .the  names  of  the  Trustees. 
If  any  Trufstee  has  died  during  the 
year,  it  is  immediately  noticed, 
and  a  line  is  drawn  thro«igh  his 
name.  Thus  it  is  instantly  seen 
how  maay  Trustees  still  survive. 


"and  by  and  by  the  deed  cannot  (and  wbeAher  it  be  necessary  to  till 
be  ftiuqd.     If  it  be  known  that  an    npthe  vacancies  by  thenominatioti 


e3^eci|^^toprr..&  widow  or  a  son,  has 
^osaession  of  the^deed,  sometimes 
tinklily,  and '  sometimes  li  worse 
feeling^,  produces  a  disinclination 


iA  new  Trustees.  An  eaampiejof 
e»efa  kind  of  entry. is.  siil\|oin^, 
■to.  show  how  easily 'Butch' a  book 
-may  ibe  kept  iii«evety<<iQUiHy»  atid 


to  part    with  the  deed,    so  that    hoW'Utd«ofthetiniek»fthieAssoeal- 
irouble  and  expense  ensue.  tion  is  taken  up  in  reading  the  names^ 

2n  2 


it  rl^s  been  iDtimatedy  that 
wfaiQH  £(r«t  a  che^el.is  put  in  trust, 
it  would  cost  l>ut  little  to  prut  a 
few  copies  of  the  deed,  and  give 
ODe  Qopy  to  every  church  in  the 
▼icinity,  accompanied  with  a  re- 
que^  that  it  might  be  carefully 
4>reserved«  Thus  each  church 
would  become  a  depository  for  a 
copy  of  the  deeds  of  all  the  neigh- 
bauring  churohise ;  and  each  pos- 
seasing  a  copy  of  several  deeds, 
our  ministarsr  deacons,  and  others 
would  become  well  acquainted 
with  what  is  necessary  in  the 
future  deeds.  May  the  writer  be 
permitted  to  suggest,  that  as  at  pre- 
sent the  Gongregationalists  have 
no  ffeneral  dejuogiiory  for  deeds  and 
other  interesting  documents,  it  is 
desirable  something  of  the  kind 
should  be  provided.  As  a. safe  and 
easy  plan,  every  church  might  ob- 
tain an  attested  copy  of  its  trust 
deed^,  and  request  the  committee 
of  one  .of  our  principal  colleges 
in  London  (Homerton  or  High- 
bury) to  allow  it  to  be  kept  in 
some  secure  part  of  their  premises ; 
this  might  be  referred  to  at  any 
future  period,  if  the  trust  deed 
,were  lost  or  destroyed.  If  it  were 
jthought  proper,  a  register  might 
be  kept  at  the  same  place,  for  the 
insertion  of  extracts  from  wills 
and  other  interesting  documents. 
No  other  expense  seems  necessary 
than  a  small  fee  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  College,  far  entering  the 
attested  copy  of  a  trust  deed,  and 
for  copying  the  extracts  from 
wills,  &c.  The  entries  might  be 
janffed  by  counties,  or  alphabe- 
tically, for  the  sake  of  easy  refe- 
rence. If  Gentlemen^  you  can 
find  room  to  insert  this  in  the 
Congregational  Magazine,  it  may 
induce  seffie  of  your  readers  to 
favour  us  with  more  matured 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  be 
productive  of  some  useful  local, 
|f  not  general  arrai^mefit. 

Your««         J.  O. 
.  Th&forma  o£en4ry.  above  leiCwsed 
.lisiM»  fta  M^Wi;-^-.  <   .  . 
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REMARKS  ON   THE  CENSURE  OF  tbfr  gesemltty-of  yotmir  ittioMtefB 

MODERN  DISSENTING  PREACH*  in  the    present  age   may  jimtiy 

IN6.  elahn  eaemptioii  from  the- charge. 

(Jo  the  Editon)  There  may  be  a  few  4aileed  '  to 

Grntlemen, — 1  have  read  Mna-  whom  the  imputattoB  will  «ppty> 

son's  paper  in   your   number  for  but  what  are  they'lo  ther^w^ie 


October,  entitled,  "An  Hint  on 
Modern  Dissenting  Preaching" 
with  some  attention,  and  perceive 
that  he  anticipate^  a  declension 
and  decay  of  the  dissenting  cause, 
from  a  novel  and  unevangelical 
mode  4>f  preaching,  which  he 
fancies  has  become  prevalent. 
To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  dread- 
ed evil,  he  invites  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Independency  to  write  essays 


number  ?  They  are  but'  as  tile 
small  dust  of  the  balance,  aad'4 
hint  given  thus  generally,  only- 
serves  to  sink  tbeeharaoter  of  the 
class,  and  to  fumieh  testUss  and 
evil-minded  persons,  (of  whom 
most  oongregatiotts  hava-  their 
slmre,)  with  an  autliority  to  ndl 
at  pious  and  indefatigable  yomig 
men,  who  are  too  much  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ  to  gratify  indivi- 


in  your  Magazine,  to  teach  hie    dual  and  erroneous  caprice.     If  a 


younger  brethren  how  to  enforce 
Gospel  truths  from  the  pulpit. 
Whether  *'  Paul  the  aged,"  will 
undertake  the  office  or  not,  I  can- 
not tell;  but  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  insert  in  your  next 
number  the  following  remarks, 
they  may  not,  perhaps,  be  use- 
less. 

Youn^  prfsachers  are  particu- 
larly referred  to  in  that  paper, 
and  the  fault  of  which  it  is  in- 
sinuated   they    are   guilty. 


few  leaves  wither  in  the  sammer, 
are  we  from  thence  ^o  infer  that 
all  the  trees  in  the  land  a«e 
blighted  ?  And  because  there  are 
a  few  deserters  in  the  army,  is  it 
either  wise  or  proper  to  insinuate, 
that  defection  pervades? the  whole? 
Young  preachers  have  enough  to 
endure,  without  having  the  mouths 
of  factious  professors  needlessly 
opened  against  them^ 

Of  all  the  religious  deoomina. 

lions  in  England,   none  have  a 

tainly  involves  a  censure  on  their    better  opportunity  of  securing  a 

character,  and  must  be  a  proven-   succession  of  able  and  holy  minl- 


cer- 


tative  of  their  usefulness*  For 
"  wordy  unevangelical  harangues'' 
can  never  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  they 
prove  those  who  deliver  them  to 
be  neither  scholars  nor  divines. 
I  own,  that  my  knowledge  of  the 
young  ministers  of  this  kingdom, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which 
your  Magazine  is  circulated,  is 
not  very  general,  (and  perhaps 
Mnason's  information  concerning 


sters  than  the  Independents,  if 
they  only  act  on  their  own  prin^ 
ciples,  and  adhere  to  their  earn 
system ;  and  consequently  they 
should  be  the  last  to  complain  <if 
an  inefficient  ministry.  They  have 
the  privilege  of  choosing  caad^ 
dates  for  the  ministry,  and  of  mh 
perintending  their  etlucation ;  and 
they  have  an  nnoontrolable  riglit 
to  choose  their  ministers;  and  if, 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he 


tbem  is  not  much  more  extensive    relinquish  the  Gospel  e^f  ChrisI, 


than  my  own ;)  but  I  have  the 
honour  intimately  to  know  a  very 
considerable  number  of  tbem,  and 
I  must  say,  that  if  Doddridge, 
whose  memory  Mnason  venerates, 
preached  the  Gospel — if  the  dis- 
courses of  Watts,  and  many  other 


or  beeotte  iaattevtive  to  his 
charge,  they  can,  in  most  casee, 
remove  him,  wilihout  difficulty. 
If,  therefore,  chnrches  act  inj»- 
dtoiously  in  recommending  oao^ 
didates  for  the  miaistry,  er  qwietly 
abandon  the    control    they  con- 


fathemof  Independency,  are  not   atatutiovially*  <passesi^  in  thii^  busi- 
*^  wordy  and  unevangelical/'  thea   aesa,  aad  peinul*iitfie|isrtpeitoa8 


M6     JRmmiU  miJaiMm^^  Modem  Bi^ 

ta.  MliBr-tiiBir  «eoiiiiftriei;  And  if  trifatoted  to'tliMe  cwtnoA.  "  Btof, 
-congregations  act  i njitdfeioufily  in  Oentlement  froia  ny  earlMt  re- 
inviting  such  person  to  become  collection,  I  liaTe  bee»  aTceiis- 
tbeir  pastors,  the  etitw  opprobrii  tonied  to  hear  sad  conpiaints  of 
doubtless  falls  upon  themselves,  the  decline  of  religion,  and  that 
^nd  not  upon  their  ministers,  preachers  are  waxing  worse.  I 
That  they  fail  in  many  instances  know  a  minister  to  whom  one 
to  act  wisely  upon  their  own  sys-  of  his  hearers  remarked,  *'  that 
tem,  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  preachers  are  now  very  lax  in 
strictly  observe  them.  Some  of  their  sentiments,  ranch  more  lax 
the  most  respectable  churches  in  than  they  were-wont  to  be."  My 
this  land  are  verily  guilty  of  glar-  friend  inquired,  '^  Do  yon  think 
ing  indiscretion  in  recommending  that  they  are  more  lax  than  the 
candidates  to  the  ministry.  They  nonconformists  were,  or  than  their 
have  sanctioned  men  whose  piety  predecessors  of  the  last  genera- 
was  doubtful,  whose  mental  ener-  tion,  or  than  they  rhemselTes  were 
gies  were  feeble,  whose  tem-  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  7*  He  said, 
pers  were  uncontrolable,  and  yet  '*  I  mean  they  are  more  lax  than 
they  complain  !  In  more  cases  the  nonconformists  were."  ^  Very 
than  one,  have  I  heard  it  Stated  well,"  said  the  minister,  '*  then 
by  members  of  such  churches,  I  propose  the  works  of  Owen 
**  We  never  thought  he  would  and  Howe,  Baxter  and  Bates, 
make  a  minister,  but  we  thought  Cbamteck,  Maaton,  and  Flavd, 
there  could  be  no  mischief  in  his  whk^h  fairly  exhibit  the  sentiments 
making  a  trial."  When  reminded  of  the  nonconformists;  and  I  shall 
of  the  A  posticus  caution,  '*  Lay  begladifyon  will  point  out  in  what 
hands'Suddenly  on  no  man,"  they  we  differ  from  them."  The  hearer 
hare  thoughtlessly  imagined  that  with  confusion  8aid>  **  There  are 
that  refers  to  ordmation,  and  not  others  besides  those,'*  and  in- 
to the  act  of  commending  such  stanced  Doddridge  and  Watts, 
persons  to  the  Academy.  Many  He  could  not  have  been  mor^ 
cfanrches,  especially  in  the  coun-  unfortunate  Hi  bis  choice,  Ibr 
try,  are  guilty  of  glaring  indis-  those  holy  men  were  not  likely 
cretion  in  inviting,  as  their  mini-  to  sanction  bis  ultra-calvinistit 
ster,  a  junior  student,  or  a  me-  opinions;  nor  icould  he  hare 
chanic,  raw  from  his  trade,  whose  given  a  more  obvious  pfoef  of 
ttiiiid,  not  having  been  sufficiently  his  ignorance;  bat  he  only  mi- 
trained  to  habits  of  thought,  and  tated  the  practice  of  many,  who 
not  having  been  sufficiently  stored  compare  without  knowledge,  and 
with  necessary  knowledge,  and  oondema  Without  feeling,  to'^hom 
who,  being  unable  to  purchase  it  mightbe  said, '*'Wo  tinfio  tou, 
books,  and  to  avail  himself  of  for  ye  build  the  sepnlchresi  of  the 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  prophets,  and  your  iathefa  killed 

alter  his  settlement^  is  found  to  them.'*  

deliver  meagre  discourses,    wkh        Complaints  about  the  Aecay  of 

JitUe    variety*     They   adopt   an  religion  are  n6t  pteciitlar  t&  HNs 

AutiQomian.phraseola^,  and  say,  geudratlon.      tii'  the  yeii^'  ^729, 

he  has  been  at  tbe^eehool  of  Christ,  Doddridge  published  IheyanrfMet 

and  Ifaat  ist  enough;    and  sihey  Avm  #faich  the  pas^ge'  av^the 

isust  ia  the  Lord,  that  when  they  head  of  MnasoA's  paper  iti  qodied, 

knve  got  htm,  hia  ministry  will  be  whicfh  he  entitled'''  FrebThoiirtfIs 

Mess^.to    their  eeulsl— «n  ex^  do  the- moBt''jbi*eb4ble  teeaM -of 

f#elUitiod  .as  mischierous  aa  H  is  reviving  the  DiiseMflfig  'I«fkre«t^ 

^aardl  1  H  theae^xiBtaiiy  oosaf-  occasioned  by  the   late  Vufqtfify 

^fli^  lidr  aom(kinb^  k  inayib«*«fr<  ^W  the'Ckuses  of  its  Decay.** 


Almost  ferlgr  yeaitbebre  that. 
p«rio^»  <Di.  BurMl  liad  writfeeii^ 
«^tbtt^ib»Pis8«sl«rs  bad  thm^  xtt 
a  greal  maasure,  lest  that  good 
character  for  seriousneaa  in  reli<-- 
g^oiiy  which  had  gained  tbeni  their 
credits  and  made  sach  numbers  fall 
off  to  them.*  It  would  be  eaay  to 
quote  similar  statements  from  both 
earlier  and  later  writers.  What 
the  Dissenting  interest  was  in  ita 
best,  days,  before  this  decay  seised 
it«  I  know  not;  but  this  I  know, 
that  eight  out  of  every  ten  of  the 
Dissenting  chapels  that  I  haveseen, 
have  been  . built  since  the  days  of 
Burnet  find  Doddridge,  and  have 
been  built  too  in  places,  where 
Dissenters,  as  a  body,  then  had 
scarcely  any  existence.  How  ia 
it  that  the  Dissenting  cause  is  de^ 
caving,  and  its  preachers  unevan* 
gelicalt  when  every  year  your  ma* 
ga;iine,  tells  us  of  many  new  cha<» 
pels  that  have  been  buiU,  and  of 
many  old  ones  that  have  been  en* 
larged  ? 

Complaints  against  ministers  for 
not  preaching  the  gospel  are  easily 
made,  and  very  readily  propagated ; 
but  are  those  complaints  just  and 
true?  I  impute  not  to  Mnason, 
or  any  of  your  respectable  corre  • 
spondents,  aatinomian  prejudices, 
but  I  believe  that  they  may  he  se-. 
duced  to  join  in  the  cry  of  those 
who  would  have  condemaed  tha 
ministry  of  Doddridge  and  Watts 
as  unevangelical,  and  who  *would 
have  found  the  practical  discourses 
eyen  of  Goodwin  and  Owen  un- 
palatable to  their  taste. 

I  dare  say  that  the  young 
.preachers  of  the  time,  though 
many  of  them  have  repeatedly 
read  with  care,  what  Burnet,  Bax- 
ten  Wilkins,  Jennings,  Franck,* 
Walts»  Doddridge,  Claude,  Whi- 
tbtrspoon.  Booth,  D wight,  and 
others,  have  written  od  the  mi- 
nisterial office,  will  be  happy  to 
fl^daay  thing*  that  Paul  the  Aged 
may^hate  further  to  say  on  the 


p^V*  ^^^P^^^  VRHffV  ^^B^^HV  w^P  v^^v    ^^^^B^BOTvv  %9^m0 


PftArGMBNT  OP  A  JRSUITS  SBRMOm 
ADI>RBSSBI>.TO  THE  €HINB0B;  * 


fTa'the'Eiiton.) 


'f 


«  » »\  •     »*» 


Gentlemen  J — I  was  much  iur 
terested  in  the  valuable  tract  of 
Mosheim  you  have  republished  ii| 
the  course  of  the  present  y^ar^ 
containing  '^Authentic  Memoii^ 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  China," 
and  whichj  I  doubt  not^  has  dif* 
fused  the  valuable  information  it 
contains,  amongst  a  thousand 
readers  who  never  heard  of  tba 
very  rare  pamphlet  from  which  ik 
was  printed. 

The  other  day,  whilst  looking 
through  that  curious  and  learned 
work  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Fleming,  entitled  Chmtology,  &c« 
I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  light 
upon  the  following  specimen  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits  iui 
China,,  which  that  honest  writer 
states  he  received  from  an  Englistb 
gentleman  long  resident  in  the  ce- 
lestial Empire,  and  who  was  himself 
an  auditor  of  this  contemptible 
effort  to  conceal  the  reproach  of 
that  cross  in  which  the  Apostle  oC 
the  Gentiles  gloried. 

As  the  passage  strikingly  illus- 
trates and  confirms  the  statementa 
of  Mosheim,  and  as  the  book 
which  contains  it  is  now  anti- 
quated and  scarce,  allow  me  to 
request  you  will  insert  the  extract 
in  your  Miscellany  before  you 
close  the  present  volume. 

That  your  labours  may  be  con- 
tinued through  many  more,  is  the 
wish  of  your  constant  reader, 

Jm.9        JVb 

'*  Ye  have  had  many  very 
great,  wise,  and  excellent  Em- 
perors here  in  China,  and  no  na- 
tion can  boast  of  the  like;  but 
yet  none  of  these,  nor  indeed  all 
of  them*  can  be  compared  to  lh« 
Eternal  Emperor,  Jesus  Christ. 
That  ye  may  know  this,  I  wilt 
now  give  a  short,  but  true  and 
exact  account  of  him.  The  worM 
beiof^  very  wicked,  and  meavety 
mi8erable>>by  maoiscof  tb^'iy^ 


r«mvfdf  thflMf  Uigv  and  pchitoes 
that  ruUd  befove  bm  camiiig'y  esficf* 
cially  the  bead  of  all  these,  the 
Emperor  of  Rome,  who  reigned 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world 
at  that  time,  with  terrible  rigour 
and  cruelty ;  God  took  pity  upon 
mankind  at  last,  as  finaing  their 
state  grow  worse  and  worse.  To 
rectify  this,  he  resolves  to  send 
his  own  Son  from  heaven  to  sub- 
due these  tvrants,  and  reduce 
things  to  order  again.  Well,  at 
length  the  heavens  appear  more 
glorious  than  ever  before,  a  won- 
derful light,  bright  and  glorious, 
that  outshone  the  sun  by  ten 
thousand  degrees,  breaks  forth, 
great  noises  are  heard  in  the  air, 
with  most  wonderful  and  delight- 
ful music,  and  at  length  a  pro- 
digious army  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand thousand  millions  of  angels 
appears  in  sight,  before  whom 
marches  a  chariot  of  a  prodigious 
bigness,  all  of  solid  gold,  most 
coriously  wrought,  but  so  thick 
set  with  precious  stones,  that  the 
gold  could  hardly  be  seen  for 
their  sparkling  and  dazzling  splen- 
dour. This  chariot  was  drawn  by 
ten  thousand  bright  and  nimble 
spirits,  and  a  hundred  thousand  of 
a  nobler  rank  guarded  this  chariot 
before  and  on  either  side,  being 
commanded  and  led  by  Raphael 
the  archangel,  as  the  rest  of  the 
army  that  followed  the  chariot 
was  by  the  great  Michael,  the 
first  of  all  the  archangels,  and 
liieuten ant- general  to  Christ  him- 
self, who  rode  in  this  golden  cha- 
riot, and  commanded  all.  Now, 
says  the  Jesuit,  here  all  language 
fails  m^  ID  setting  forth  the  glory 
of  this  great  General ;  he  was  of 
a  most  prodigious  stature,  as  big 
as  a  thousand  men,  but  most 
wonderfally  beautifbl  and  exactly 
symmetred.  Hb  lace  outshone 
the  sua  so  far  in  splendour,  as 
is  beyond  all  conception;  he 
hnd  a.  nrodigious  iaming  sword 
inrhis  mt  hawi,  ikn  very  sight  of 
wkkh  wa»  liwibUi ;    biit  10  bia 


Ti||irt  iMMta*  Ife  iia4*tti»  eiksijfn  of 
tb^'  'eross,  wfcicAi  htA  a  santthFe 
virtue  in  it,  to  reirioipe  distempers, 
and  cheer  the  heart,  to  recover 
the  frenzical  and-  distracted,  to 
raise  the  dead ;  and  in  a  word,  to 
work  all  manner  of  miracks,  to 
remove  mountanis,  dry  up  seas, 
&c.  Now  (says  be)  all  tjrrants 
and  wicked  men  were  convicted 
and  ponishied  ^hf  kimf,  and  the 
Roman  Empire  defffnijfed ;  in  the 
stead  of  which  he  -rafeed  np  on^ 
Peter,  a  most  emineDtly  b^y  and 
excellent  person,  to  rule  the  whole 
world  for  him  as  his  vicegerent 
He  destroyed  not  only  the  empire 
of  Rome,  but  the  name  of  em- 
peror, and  the  very  form  of  that 
government ;  and  in  its  stead,  he 
erected  a  holy  constitution,  over 
which  he  set  this  wise  and  holy 
man  Peter,  oniering,  that  when  be 
should  be  called  out  of  the  world 
into  heaven,  that  his  chief  priests 
should  come  together  and  pray  to 
him,  and  that  upon  their  so  doing, 
he  would  send  them  an  angel  to 
tell  them  what  person  he  had 
pitched  upon  to  succeed  in  this 
sacred  and  universal  headship 
over  the  world.  And  when  he 
had  done  this,  he  took  his  leave 
of  Peter  and  his  bishops,  and 
went  to  heaven  with  all  h»  army, 
in  the  same  glorious  and  triumphant 
manner  in  which  he  came.  But, 
he  assured  his  viceroy  Peter,  thai 
as  often  as  he  desired,  he  should 
hear  from  him  by  a  special  mes- 
senger, who  should  assist  him  hi 
all  dark  cases,  and  affairs  of  con* 
sequence.  And  he  never  failed 
to  do  so  to  Peter,  and  all  his  suc- 
cessors the  Popes.  So  that  (says 
the  priest)  the  Pope  that  now  is, 
has  had  frequent  messages  from 
Christ  in  heaven,  commanding 
him  to  send  holy  men  to  ^e  fpeat 
empire  of  China,  out  of  the  great 
love  he  has  for  that  learned,  vme, 
and  excellent  people,  to  invite 
them  to  leave  their  idolnCroiis 
priests  and  false  worship,  and  emi 
tm  and  Ms  vicegerent  the  Pope, 


•  _ 

ITow»  I  am  one  of  ihtm  holf  «ris- 
aoDaries,  (cottttnues  he,)  and  I 
assure  you,  tbat  whosoever  of  you 
shall  do  as  I  shall  direct,  shall, 
when  he  dies,  go  into  that  glorious 
paradise,  where  Christ  is;  and  that 
I  may  know  who  have  a  mind  to 
be  thus  happy,  lo  I  have  here  a 
book  given  me  by  the  Pope,  by 
order  of  Christ  himself,  that  1  may 
mark  down  in  it  the  names  of  ail 
those  that  desire  his  favour,  which 
I  must  from  time  to  time  send  an 
account  of  to  the  Pope,  that  he 
may  send  it  to  Christ  in  heaven. 
And  I  assure  you,  diat  all  those 
who  refuse  to  have  their  namet 
thus  recorded,  shall  be  destroyed 
at  last  in  a  most  terrible  manner. 
Come,  therefore,  and  let  me  have 
all  your  names;  but  know,  that 
every  one  that  expects  this  favour, 
must  give  me  his  offering  in  mo- 
ney, according  to  his  ability,  that 
the  sincerity  of  his  heart  may  be 
known."* 


REMARKvS  ON  THE  PROPOSAL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  GKNERAL  BURIAL 
GROUND  FOR  THE  METROPOLIS. 

{To  the  Editon.) 

Gentlemen  ,— I  am  much  pleased 
to  see  that  you  have  at  length 
thought  a  new  Dissenters'  Burial 
Ground  for  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, a  subject  fit  for  notice 
in  your  valuable  miscellany.  I 
did  not  doubt,  that  after  the  public 
exposure  of  the  limited  tenure  of 
the  ground  at  Tottenham  Court 
Chapel,  the  sympathies  of  the  ge. 
iieral  body  of  the  Dissenters  would 
be  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
making  more  permanent  provision 
for  the  safe  and  undisturbed  depo- 
sit of  the  remains  of  their  families 
and  friends.  Surely  we  shall  no 
longer  be  satisfied  to  leave  the 
disposing  of  these  burial  grounds, 
where  we  have  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  those  we  held  most  dear,  to 
the  hazard  of  unfeeling  and  sordid 
self-interest,  to  be  used  for  the  most 
common  purposes  of  a  crowded 


■«   I  ■■   ■ 
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tttj,  and  to  vrilnaia  lti«  €oMb^ 
queot  breaking  of  of  the-  qmvtt 
homes  of  our  departed  friends,  and 
the  exposure  of  their  bones  to  the 
rude  view  and  ruthless  indignities 
of  a  vulgar  unfeeling  labouring 
class  of  men.  No;  let  not  such 
a  want  of  decent  care  and  regard 
for  the  quiet  and  secure  repose  olf 
our  departed  worthite  and  friends^ 
be  again  ever  laid  to  our  charge. 

Your  intelligent  correspondent 
B.  J.  P.,  has  gratified  me  much 
in  the  detail  he  has  given  of 
the  General  Burying  (around  aft 
Manchester.  It  shows  with  how 
little  difficulty  some  suob  plati 
might  t>e  adopted  here;  and  I 
should  suppose,  it  would  only 
need  tbat  a  few  respectable  mem* 
hers  of  our  body  should  be  an- 
nounced, as  willini(  to  undertake 
the  superintendence  of  the  scheme^ 
for  multitudes  of  subscriptions  to 
be  in  readiness  to  carry  the  objf*ct 
into  immediate  efiect.  The  bodie9 
whom  I  had  suggested  in  the 
EvangeHcal  Magazine,  as  mosl» 
suitable  for  conducting  such  a 
scheme  with  general  advantage, 
and  to  whose  direction  and  pro* 
fit,  I  imagined  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  doFote  its  pecuniary 
afiairs,  are  seriously  objected  to 
by  your  correspondent.  Be  it  so ; 
I  have  had  my  object  accom* 
plished,  in  the  subject  being  mooted 
for  general  consideration  :  only  let 
it  become  a  matter  of  comment 
and  discussion  among  those  who 
cannot  but  feel  an  interest  in  it» 
and  I  am  satisfied  it  will  have  due 
caution  exercised  in  its  details. 
My  hope  is,  it  will  be  so  settled 
and  established,  that  the  ground, 
once  opened  for  the  purpose,  shall 
never  be  diverted  from  the  object, 
nor  a  shadow  of  insecurity  remain 
for  the  sacred  uninterrupted  quiet 
of  the  corpses  that  may  be  in* 
terred  therein.  Its  being  enrolled 
in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery^ 
under  due  limitations  and  provi* 
sjons,  is,  I  understand,  thb  mos^ 
if  not  the  only  secure  mode.    Oi^ 

40  '  ^ 


Ji^Rr^jliKKi^^  proviied  for  mich  a    Comely  wa|xt^. the, inr^PMPt  of  Ite 


4eBtuiation  of  jaiiy  property;  and 
if  tb^t  »tep  bo  iakto,  a^  long  as 
Jkw  provails  in  our  land,  so  losg 
]irUltbedesirod  security  be  insured. 
X  perceive  I  bave  already  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  I  had  prescribed 
tOk  myself  for  this  notice  of  B.  J.  P/s 


temporal  miseries  i  of  hU  pb%M<^ 
doned  countrymen,  —  that  He, 
the  compassionate  Jesus,  should 
speak  so  frequently  and  so  c^ 
piously  of  the  future  conditAoa 
of  the  finally  impenitent*  and  yet 
should  never  give  tbe  most  dis^ 


letter,,  and  am  thus  deprived  of  tant  hint  of  this  gracious  discipliae 

aA  opportunity  of  making  any  rO'  and     anticipated    recoverjf.;    but 

markoxi  his. objections  to  my  pro-  should^  on  the  contrary,  iovarii^ 

posals  for  managing  the  concern  bly  represent    that   condition  a» 


when  it  may  become  established. 
I  would,  therefore,  only  suggest, 
that  it  should  be  invested  in  some 
vell-kabwa  long-standing  body, 
^nd  tbaty  as  a  ^et  of  trustees-— 


pne  of  entire  rejection^  of  irre- 
trievable ruin,  of  hopeless  de- 
spair. Will  it  be  said  that  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  was,  iu 
this  respect,  under  the  inflnence  of 


a  body,  the  individual  members  of    the  mistaken  opinions  and  popul; 
which  are  annually  elected,  is  not    errors  of  his  age  and  his  country  t 


so  .suitable  for  the  purpose  as  one 
composed  of  persons  who,  when 
once  appointed,  continue  trustees 
for  life.  Wishing  success  to  some 
aiicb  scheme,  on  public  grounds, 
and  for  public  satisfaction  and 
benefit  only, 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 
,  Y'our  obedient  humble  servant, 

Dl^SENTIBNS  SbMBX. 


OM  PEENICIOUS  PRINCIPLES. 

Part  III.— (^concAcderf.) 

Vnivertal  Kestoration. 
On  the  admission  of  the  doctrine 
ihat  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked 


It  is  answered,  that  if  such  a  mode 
of  neutralizing  the  most  earnest 
and  solemn  declarations  of  Jesus 
Christ  be  resorted  to,  there  is  an 
end  to  all  confidence  in  any  part 
of  his  testimony — it  will  be  im- 
possible to  draw  the  line  between 
what  we  are  bound  to  receive  and 
what  we  are  at  liberty  to  reject^ 
and  the  divine  commission  of  onr 
Lord  is  rendered  absolutely  of 
none  effect.  Or  is  it  surmised, 
that  the  absolute  declaratioqa  of 
the  eternal  perdition  of  those  who 
die  in  their  sins  were  given  upon 
the  principle  of  a  prudent  and 
salutary  artifice,  because  the  bulk 
of  mankind  could  not  otherwise 


19  the  future  life  will  be  temporary,    be    restrained    from    abandoning 

and  inflicted  with  a  view  to  the      ' 

restoration  and  eventual  happiness 

of  their  subjects,   it  cannot  but 

appear   a    strange,   yea,    an    in- 

eicpHcable  circumstance,  that  the 

language    of   the    sacred     word 


themselves  to  tbe  utmost  licence 
in  the  commission  of  sin  ?  Tbe 
obvious  answer  ^  to^  this  assertion 
is,  that  it  is  most  daringly  im- 
pious, as  it  supposes  that  the 
ever- blessed  God  has  resorted  to 


should   never    express  or    imply  falsehood,  in  order  to  carry  on  his 

this,  in  any  way,  direct  or  indi-  government  of  the  wor|d  ;  and  yet 

rect;   but  should   uniformly  pro-  that,  after  all,  his  scheme  has  not 

ccied  upon    the  strongest  expres-  answered,  for  the  philosophers  of 

sion  of  the  very  opposite  state  of  this    enlightened    age    have    de- 

things.  Surprising  indeed  it  would  tected  the  artifice,  and   publicly 


Jbe,  iipon  this  supposition,  that  He 
Whose  ^oul  was  ever  full  of  the 
iepderest  sympathies  for  human 
v^'es,  V^to  80  generously  mourned 
'iardness  of  heart  of  hU 
persecutors,  whoso  pro- 


exposed  the  false  representation! 
It  also  proceeds  on  another  radi* 
cally  erroneous  principle,  namely^ 
that  religion  is  the  child  of  m^rt 
and  mercenary  ftar;^^  PfiMW|49 
m    direct    contradiction  to    the 


Ai 


Vbole'^^t  of  botl^  tti&  Uw  ftttd  iht  read^  to  ft*^  parattdA'^irf  lift 

tlHft  Gospel. '  The  dread  of  hell  u,  h^tm  serious  r^fledtiob^.   ^Hmi  tM 

irrdeed,  IVequently  the  occasion  of  very  nature  of  the  eas6,  and  froth 

aiirakeDing  persons  to  serious  re-  all  that  the  Scriptures  say  abotA 


Section  ;  but  it  must  be  united 
with  far  nobler  principles  before 
It  leads  any  to  true  repentance 
and  conversion.      Lore    to  holi- 


it,  it  lA  manifest  that  the  primary 
and  most  essential  circumstancfe 
in  the  awful  state  of  damnationf, 
is  the  being  given  up  to  the  utf- 


ness,  for  its  own  sake,  and  de-    controlled    dominion    of    wicked 


Totedness  to  God,  from  a  cordial 
sense  of  his  own  glorious  excel- 
lencies, and  his  riches  of  mercy 
in  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  essential 
principles  of  true  religion. 

In  the  last  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject,    the     examination     of    the 


passions.  We  have  somectmes 
read  of  instances,  happily  not 
common,  of  men  in  this  life  cast^ 
tng  off  some  of  the  ordinary  t^ 
straints  from  self-interest,  deco- 
rum, and  the  influence  of  pubKb 
opinion,   which    providence  piits 


BUpposable   grouvds    upon  which    npon  criminal  propensities: — and 
the  expectation  of  final  happiness    in    such    instances,   how  terriffc 

and  appalling  have  been  the  dlf- 
velopments  of  human  depravityl 
Have  they  not  been  often  arid 
fitly  called,  a  hell  upon  earth? 
Now  let  the  reader  endeavour 
to  realize  the  thought; — wha% 
must    be    the    condition    of  th^ 


to  the  wicked  may  be  conceived 
tb  rest  was  entered  upon  We 
considered  tlie  dictates  of  nature 
and  reason,  and  it  was  shown. 
We  conceive,  by  fair  and  just 
brgument,  that  they  furnish  no 
solid'   basis    on    which    this    ex- 


?>ectation  can  stand,  and  that,  if  wicked  in  hell,  as  to  moral  feef- 

mpartially  followed  up,  they  con-  ings  and   expressions  of  feeling, 

duct  us  to  the    opposite   result,  when  all  restraint  is  done  a%^ay, 

and  leave  us  in  the  deepest  dark-  when  guilty  passions  burst  forth 

ness,  without  refuge  and  without  in  all  their  iury,  when  malice  and 

hope.  rage,    envy  and  deceit,   revenge 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire.  If  and  cruelty,  and  in  all  ^eirprac- 

the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  ap-  ticable     forms    of    display;     are 


peal  to  the  justice  of  the  divine 
nature  and  government,  as  the 
principle  on  which  they  look  for 
the  restitution  of  those  who  live 
and  die  in  an  ungodly  state? 

This  principle  we  did  examine  in 
the  first  Essay  on  this  subject,  and 


poured  out  in  perpetual  torrents 
of  execration  and  blasphemy  7 
Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  dreadful  state  of  things 
will  subside,  or  amend  itself?  Is 
it  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be 
so?     Or  is  it  expected  that 60^ 


satisfactorily  proved,  that  it  is  con-    will    interpose  by   a    miracle   to 
trary  to  the  positive  declarations    effect  it?     If  not,  must  not  thp 


of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  sole 
and  infallible  rule  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  that  it  proceeds  upon 
false  assumptions ;  and  that  it 
would '  lead  to  consequences  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  eternal 
felicity,  the  most  repugnant  to 
all '  reas^onable  views  of  that  sub- 
jeict.  Those  arguments  appea;* 
quite  sufficient  to  extinguish  every 
hope' of  r^toration  upon  the  prin- 


wickeduess  of  the  wicked  go  on 
increasing,  and  their  consequent 
desert  of  misery  go  on  increasing  ^ 
Will  not  new  sins  beget  oe^ 
plagues,  and  fresh  onsets  of  imr 
piety  break  open  fresh  gushes  pf 
agony  and  despair?  On  thf^ 
ground,  therefore,  the^  jcontinUi- 
ahce  of  sin  must  produce  k  coijf* 
tinuance  of  misery ;  and  this  (lire 
succession  must  go  on. 


^ipf%  ^' justice.    Another  cohsi-    In^  and  increasing  to  ei^dteW agi^a* 
4aMS6^'  inay   be  '  anjg^tisd    it»    Sin  perpetuaHy  repeated  w^'jid^ 

%  0  9 


^2  (M  Pernidomi 

upou  tlvB  wMicfi  pf  heayen  for  tbe 
corr/esponaent  repetition  of  punbh- 
ment. 

^y.e  would  inquire  again. 
Do     those    who    indulge    this 
expectation  derive  it  from   their 
ideas    of   the  mercy^   gTOce,   and 
goodneu  of  God  ? 

He  is»  indeed,  *'  merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering,  and  abun- 
dant in  goodness  and  truth,  keep- 
ing mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin/' 
But  the  united  testimony  of  his 
own  word,  through  all  its  parts, 
assures  us,  that  his  mercy  in  the 
gift  and  the  work  of  salvation  has 
fk  definite  and  exclusive  respect 
to  the  present  state,  as  the  only 
Btate  of  probation  and  hope.  Are 
we  called  to  adore  "  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  God?'\  It  is  that 
*'  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
hath  visited  us,  to  give  us  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  re- 
mission of  our  sins."  Do  we 
celebrate  "  the  kindness  and  love 
to  man  of  God  our  Saviour?*' 
^e  find  that  it  is  '<  according  to 
his  mercy  that  he  saves  us,  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
tlie  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
Do  we  admire  and  praise  our 
God  for  that  he  "is  rich  in 
mercy,  and  for  his  great  love 
wherewith  he  hath  loved  us?'^ 
It  is  because,  when  we  were  dead 
in  sins,  he  hath  quickened  us 
together  with  Christ,  hath  saved 
us  by  grace,  through  faith;  and 
that  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the 
gift  of  God;  and  hath  created 
us  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works/'  Thus  the  manifestations 
of  divine  mercy  are  always  held 
forth  in  the  oracles  of  God,  as 
connected  with  the  blessings  of 
salvation  in  the  present  state  of 
man's  existence,  the  renewal  of 
the  beait  to  holiness,  pardon  of 
sin,  and  justification  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  the  fruits  of  regeneration  and 
faith  in  all  purity  of  life  and  con- 
duct.   But  where  is  it  said,  that^ 


Principtei.  [Deceaib«ff, 

the  mercy  of  Odd  ipftsses  oTor 
with  impenitent  sinners  into  tlte 
world  of  misery,  and  there    con* 
tinues   to   wait  upon    them    and 
work  in  them  ?     Not  only  is  Ms 
no  where    said,  but  the    precise 
contrary  is  declared   by  the  au- 
thority of  the   Eternal  Jehovah. 
'*  The  righteous  hath  hope  in  hb 
death ;  but  the  wicked  is  driven 
away    in    his    wickedness.      The 
wicked  is  reserved  to  the  day  of 
destruction;  they  shall  be  brought 
forth   to  the  day  of  wrath.     The 
destruction    of   the    transgressors 
and  of  the  sinners  shall  be  tog^ 
ther,    and  they  that  forsake  the 
Lord  shall  be  consumed.      They 
shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own 
corruption/'    1'heir  portion  is  de- 
scribed  in  terms  which  express  the 
depth  of   despair,    and    exclude 
every    idea    of   recovery:    it    is 
'*  outer  darkness,   where  there  is 
wailing  and    gnashing    of   teeth, 
where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
their  fire  is  not  qvencbed:"   it  is 
"  the  revelation  of  the    righteous 
judgment  of  God:"  it  is  "judg- 
ment without  mercy  :**  it  is   "  in- 
dignation and  wrath,  tribulation, 
and  anguish."    When  the  Supreme 
Judge  shall  take  his  "  fan  into 
his   hand,  and  thoroughly    purge 
his  floor,  he  will  gather  the  wheat 
into  his  garner,  but  the  chaff  he 
will  burn  with  unquenchable  fire«" 
The  righteous  shall  be  received 
into  the  blessed  kingdom  of  their 
Father,  but  the  wicked  shall  de- 
part,   accursed,  into  the    eternal 
fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels/'     The  universal  current  of 
the   divine    oracles  flows    in   this 
uniform    direction;    showing    us, 
that  our  present  state  of  existence 
is  the  only  period  for  repentance 
and  conversion,  for  obtaining  the 
pardon  of   our  sins,    and  a  title 
and   a  meetness  for  the  hearenly 
glory;  but  that  the  world  to  come 
will  be  the  state,  not  of  trial,  but 
of  retribution ;    not  of  any  melio- 
rating change  to  those  who  have 
resisted  the  means  of  such  a  dhaage 


wUUo  it  waA.pi^ctVsable  h^re  in 
this  world,  but  of  a  nxedness  of 
character  and  state  for  ever.  •'  Yet 
a  little  while  is  the  light  with  you : 
waljk  while    ye    have  the   light, 
lest    darkness   come    upon    you. 
Behold  t    NOW  is    the    accepted 
tim^:   NOW  is  the  day  of  salva- 
tion :"  but  after  death  is  '<  the 
JUDGMENT,"  the  decision  of  cha- 
racter and  state  by  the  unchange- 
able sentence  of  God.     When  the 
Apostle  Paul  charges  Christians, 
concexning  their  friends  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,    "  not  to 
sorrow,  as  others   who  have   no 
hope  ;*'  it  is  clearly  implied,  that 
those  who  do  not  sleep  in  Jesus, 
who  did  n.ot  believe  on  him,  and 
on  whom  he    himself  denounced 
that  they  *'  shall  not  see  life,  but 
that  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
them," — that  they  are  persons  of 
whom  NO  hope  can  be  entertained. 
The  same  truth  is  declared  in  that 
sublimely  sweet  and  majestically 
awful  picture,  which  is  drawn  in 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  in- 
spired volume,  setting   before  us 
the   completion   of   the    church's 
trials,  and  all  the  dispensations  of 
tlie  present  world,  and  opening  a 
prospect  into  the  dispensation  of 
eternity.     "  The  time  is  at  hand. 
He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  un- 
just still,  and  he  that  is  filthy  let 
him  he  filthy  still :  and  he  that  is 
righteous,  let    him    be  righteous 
still,  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him 
be  holy  still.      And,  behold  I   I 
come  quickly ;    and  my   recom- 
pense is  with    me,  to  give  unto 
every  one  according  as  his  work 
shallbe."  <<  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  first  and  the  last.     Blessed  are 
they  that  do  his  commandments, 
that  they  may  have  right  to   the 
tree   of    life,    and    may   enter  in 
through  tbe  gates  into  the  city." 
"  ButwiTHOUT  are  dogs,"  profane 
and   malicious    scorners,     **  and 
sorcerers,"     hypocrites    and    de- 
ceivers   of    every    kind,     '*  and 
whoramopgersy'*    all    lewd    iKid 


lascivious  persons^  opea  and  «ecie^ 

hoih  ihose  who  commit  such  cri'aes 
themselves,  and  those  .who  lead 
others  to  commit  them,  *'  and 
murderers,"  whether  of  the  bodies 
or  of  the  souls  of  men,  and,  ac- 
cording to  our  Lord's  righteous 
principle  of  interpretation,  all 
envious,  spiteful,  malignant,  apd 
revengeful  persons,  '*  and  idola^- 
ters,"  not  only  those  who  are 
outwardly  and  ostensibly  such, 
but  all  wbo  set  up  the  idols  of 
their  iniquity  in  their  hearts, 
covetous  persons,  selfish  persons, 
lovers  of  sinful  pleasures,  lovers 
of  all  that  is  in  the  world,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  holy  will  of 
God,  **  and  whosoever  loveth 
and  maketh  a  lie,"  every  de- 
frauder,  defamer,  betrayer,  viola- 
tor of  truth  between  man  and  man, 
and  perverter  of  truth  with  re- 
spect to  the  doctrines  of  re  vela* 
tion. 

Are  not  these  diversified  de- 
clarations of  God  in  his  holy 
word  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  every  reader,  in  the  most 
complete  manner,  that  those  who 
despise  the  mercy  of  heaven,  as  it 
is  held  forth  by  the  Gospel  in  thb 
life,  will  find  the  door  shut  when 
their  presumption  may  cry,  '<  Lord^ 
Lord,  open  to  us?** — If  these 
plain  and  pointed  testimonies, 
which  are  not  insulated  positions, 
but  are  interwoven  with  the  whole 
texture  of  revealed  truth,  are  net 
enough  to  afford  full  conviction, 
it  may,  we  greatly  fear,  be  justly 
said,  "  Neither  will  they  be  per- 
suaded, though  one  rose  UQOk 
the  dead !" 

But  if,  notwithstanding  these  de- 
cisive declarations  of  the  divine 
word,  it  be  possible  for  a^y  still  to 
cliug  to  their  vain  expectation,  it  is 
proper  for  them  to  tell  us  in  what 
way  they  expect  their  salvatiop ; 
whether  by  Jesus  Christ  as  its 
author  and  bestower,  or  without 
him  and  independently  of  him ; 
whether  by  virtue  of  any  promise 
or  inlioiatioa  from  God,  or  oon^ 


{^g^dljr .  wiiboAl ,  any  warraat  or  vfidioiub  himr aad  ibdep«« JbftUy  iff 

anthqrity  from  him  at  alU    .  biai^'   Btft  TfliS'i»  auiabs^tM'ia^ 

If  tbey  say,  by  Jesus  Christ,  pasHbUUy.  <  The  graiici  aad  tim|i 

ami  through  the  virtue  of  his  me«>  versal  doctrine  of  tha  New-Taiaa^ 

diatioQ ;  we  entreat  them  to  reca)  ment  is,  that*'  there  i^  aal^atio* 

the  Qumeraus    passages    of    the  in  ao  other,  neither  is  therer  any 

Scriptures,  which  have  but  just  other  name  under   heaved  "gi^ea 

sow  been  recited,  and  which,  in  ajDongst  men  whereby  -WB-tAmat 

the  closest  consonance  with    the  be  saved;    that  other  ftMifldaliioo 

whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel,  assure  can  no  man  lay;  that  if  any  oiaii, 

them,  that    all    despisers  of  the  or  even  an  angel  from  faeaTea,** 

grace    now    held    torth  in    that  were  to  attempt  it,  <'  he  is  to  1m 

Gospel     shall    behold,     aud     be  held  accursed ;"  that  those  ^o 

amazed,  and  perish;  that  thoise  are  "  withont  Christ,"  are**  wiili- 

who. make  light  of  its  invitations  (Mit  hope;"  that  to  ihoke  who^^fiShi 

shall  never  tas^  of  its  blessings;  ject  him,    ^' there   tBmaimith  '  no 

and  that  those  who  believe  not  more  sacrifice  for  eia,  but  a  ««lniad- 

shall  be  damned;    the  wrath  of  ful  looking' for  of  jud!gaie»t '«*d 

Gt)d     ABTDETH     on     them  :— ^1^  fiery  iodignation,' which  shall 'de- 

abideth,  fixed  by  the  just  ^njteace  vour     the    adversaries;'*    and    ia 

of  God^  and  can  any  power  of  short»    th»t     upon    those    **  #ho 

sinners  on  eerth,   or  the  damned  obey  not  t  the  Gospel  of  oar  Lord 

in    hell,  ever  remove   the   unut-  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  be  repealed 

te;cable  weight  7 — Let    them    fur-  in  flamaag  fire  to  take  vengeasce,* 

ther.  reflect    upon    the    general  and  to  iafiict  upo«  them  ^Jtcil)  the 

and  uniform  doctrine  of  the  New  just  seotenee,'  evea  **  ererkasting 

Testament,  that  the  dispensation  destruction  from  the  ^reseace  ef 

ef  mediatorial  mercy  through  our  the  Lord  akid  from  the  'gloiy  of 

Lord  ifestts  Christ  will  terminate  his  power."    Surely  the  wealoi 


at  the   great  day    of  judgment ;  and  wickedness  of  men eooldliertt 

that  he  will   then   conclude  the  devise,  nor  the  craft  of  Satan  ever 

Gospel  dispensation  by  perform-  suggest,  a  notion  mora  deliMTe, 

ing  the  functions  of  the  universal  more    daringly  opposite    tO'    tke 

judge;  that,  in  his  judicial  qapa-  word  of  truth,  or  more  inipieosly 

city,  he  will  solemnly  appoint  the  contradictory  te    the   Aatber  of 

righteous   to    the    enjoyment    of  that  word,  than  ia  this  eoDpecta-- 

everlasting  life,  and   the  wicked  tion  of  aahatiim   wkkamt   a  iSii« 

to    the   suffering    of    everlasting  wmr! 

Eunishment;  and  that  he  will  then         We  come  then,  finally^  to 

ave  completed  the  designs  of  his  whether  this  expectation  ia 

present  mediatorial  kingdom,  and  fessed  to  be  grounded  on^  nny  la* 

will  **  deliver  it  up  to  the  Father ;"  timation,  promise,  or  warrant^vom 

89  that,  thenceforward,  to  expect  God,  or  is  taken  opwithontewy 

salvation  from  him  to  any  of  those  such  authority  ?    To  this  'inquity 

who  had  refused  it  before,  would  the  advocates  of  the  doclrilK'Wif 

involve  a  complete  contradiction  universal  restoration  give  diffetvnt 

aud  subversion  of  the  whole  con-  answers.    Some  of  them  gvoimd 

stitution  of  divioe  mercy  aad  wis-  their  doctrine  fmncipally  or  sultiy 

dpm,  for  th^  salvation  of  sinners,  upon  their  own  philo8ophionl.tib»« 

It.  follows,'  therefpre,  that   this  ories,  and  are  content  witfea^riB^' 

re^tor;ati^n    canffqt    be  e^pected^  that  the  aacred  Scripturas  ^re  ^ma 

^•ui^  tbe.  gift,  of,  God   througb  abs^lntely  and^idecfatodJytfcgriimii' 

JpsM.^ip|^i;istoui;  l^ord.'^.  ,  , .  it,.   W^ct  thiok<ttet(nnipl4':ipffoef' 

/'I'Aeyja9Wst,|i^e0ilooikjrof  H  \m  haa  been  prednaed' that tAie«acied 


lie^Mttty*  mM  hi  >  tbe  BtMNHpeH  deaMi  <rf  the4lMiAfrli^,  Alld'tlK^ 

QMOttefy   oppoaed    to- tiik   sevti-  restfaiDiDg^*  coercing,  and  purfisli^ 

JMPt>  aad  th&l  it  can  oerer  b«  nrant  of  the  agents  i&  moral  etilf 

maielaioed  witboat  a  virtual  de»  however  powerfal ;  and  their  own 

fiaiioe  and  coDlempt  of  God's  aii«  ptan  of  oorreotive  discipline  ad* 

Uiority>.  as  declared  in  his  word  i  mits  the  conftimiance  of  moral  and 

and  .with  respect  to  the  alleged  natural  evil  for  a  period  long  afte^ 

philosophical  argnments  in  favoar  Ibe  resurrection,  even  for  ages  of 

of  tioM  senliment,  it  would  not  have  ages.«->Again,  they  understand  the 

becm  convenient  to  extesd  these  Apostle  as  assertiug,  that  *'  by  the 

papersby  discussing  them  at  length,  righteousness  of  Christ   the  free 

seeing  we  have  necessarily  oecu»  g^ft,    unto   justification    of    life> 

piad  so  many  pages  already;  but  eomes  upon  all  men,**  Rom.  v. 

th#  soHd  priuDwIet  of  truth   and  in  the  fnll  and  absolute  sense  of 

reosona  which  nave  been  briefly  that  expression;  but  a  slight  kt- 

laid  down  in  the  two  former  Essays  tention  to  the  connexion  will  show 

contain  the  germ  of  a  sufficient  that  the  Apostle  is  speaking  only 

M8wefftothemall,and  which  may  of  those  who  receive  the  atone* 

easily  be  applied  to  that  purpose  meat,  who  are  justified  by  faith,' 

by  any  reflecting  person.  who  are  reconciled  to  God  by  the 

Sut  there  are  others  of  these  ad*  death  of  his  Son,  and  who   are 

vocatea  who  do  suppose  that  they  saved  from  wrath  through    him. 

have  found  some  scriptural  pas*  They  also  represent  the  promise, 

sages  which  express  or  intimate  that  **  the  creation  itself  shall  be 

their  doctrine.  Those  which  appear  delivered  from   its  subjection  to 

the  stfonp^est  and  most  plausible  vanity,  and  from  the  bondage  of 

shall  be  noticed.     '*  As  in  Adam  corruption,  into  the   glorious  li« 

all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  berty  of   the  children  of-  God,*' 

be  made  alive."    1  Cor.  xv.  22.  Rom.  viii.  as  signifying  an  ulti* 

Bot  there  the  Apostle  is  speaking  mate  and  complete  deliverance  of 

of  the  resvrrectlon  of  believers -in  ALL  m&nkmd  from  sin  and  suffer* 

Jesas  to  that  glory  and  happiness  ing :   but  this  consequence  by  no 

for  which  they  were  prepared  by  means  follows  from  any  interpte*' 

gi^oe  and  holiness  in  this  life;  tation  of  the  passage  that  is  not' 

and  ii  it  were  conceded  that,  in-  absolutely  wild  and  extravagant, 

this  santence,  the  universal  terms  and  least  of  all  from  that  which 

refer  to  mankind  at  large,  it  would  appears  to  be  the  most  rational 

follow  only  that  it  asserts  the  re*  and  true  interpretation,  viz.  that 

sttrreetion  of  all  mankind   to  an  the  passage  represents,  by  a  strong 

inmortal  existence,  as  eflreoted  by  and  beautiful  personification,  the 

the  power  of  Christ,  according  to  inferior  orders  of  the  creation  as' 

his  own  declaration,  **  The  hour  is  mourning  and  groaning  onder  the 
ooanng  in  which  all   that  are  in '  abuses   and    injuries  which  they 

the .  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  endure  from  the  manifold  wicked* 

aod  ahall  come  forth;    they  that  ness  of  men,  and  as  anticipating 

bavO'done  good  to  the  resurrec*  their  deliverance  when  righteous- 

tion  o£  life,  and  they  that  have  ness  shall  dwell  upon  earth,  more 

dmsOievtl  onto  the  resurrection  of  completely  than  has  ever  yet  been 

daaknation." — Again,  they  argue  experienced  since  the  fall  brought 

thai  Christ's  *<  putting  all  enemies  misery  upon  all  the  orders  of  ani* 

uades   his    feet,    and  destroying  mated  nature. — Further,  they  ia* 

<kMlh,  •the  last  enemy,"   implies  bonr  to  support  their  doctrine  from 

tl»>tcital  alM»litioa  of  sio  and  mi^  the  declaration,  that  *'  all  things 

aery  i.  whereas  the  tame  contain'  a  are  (lut  under  Christ,  that  every 

dhokraiov  -oi' the  abolition  'of  tko  litee  ehaltbow,  and^  every  tongna* 


eoiifesB  to  hiihy  and  that  God  by*  strongest  that  tb0  Greek  Us^aage, 
him  gathiers  together  all  things  in  so  universally  admired  for  its  co- 
one,  and  reconciles  all  things  onto  piousness  and  energy,  can  furnish ; 
himself."  But  a  serious  attention  to  nor  can  any  other  language  fur- 
these  passages  shows  very  plainly  nish  any  higher  or  clearer  terms 
that  they  refer,  in  part,  to  the  sub-  to  express  a  proper  eternity. 
duipg  and  conquering  of  the  Re-  They  are  the  words  by  whith  are 
deemer's  enemies,  and  in  part  to  denoted  the  cotftinned  happiness 
the  assemblage  and  union  of  con-  of  saints  and  angels  in  glory,  and 
yerted  men  and  sinless  angels  in  the  nnchfangeable  perfbcth»n$  of 
one  holy  and  harmonious  moral  the  infiiiite  God,  and  his:  very  >ex- 
system,  under  the  Messiah  as  their  istence  itseif.  And  whenever  diey 
common  head. — Again,  they  argue  are  applied,  in  the  inferroir  and  ac- 
from  snch  passages  as  say  that  conrmodatedl  sense,  to  6hfeet!^  hot 
Christ  "  gave  himself  a  ransom  immortal,  it  is  alisrays  to  ooilvey 
for  all,  and  died  for  all ;"  and  that  the  idea  of  a  duration  as  perfectly 
God  ''will  have  all  men  to  be  ptrfetnnl  a»  the  nature  and  tircmm- 
saved,  and  to  come  to  the  know-  sfoiicet  of  the  subject  will  admit  of. 
ledge  of  the  truth ;  not  willing  If  the  terms  wer^  taken  as  applied, 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  even  in  this  reduced  sense,  to  the 
all  should  come  to  repentance."  ponishment  of  the  wicked  in  the 
But  we  think  it  extremely  plain  world  of  misery>  they  will  be 
and  manifest  that  this  class  of  pas*  equally  conclusive  against  the 
sages  refers  only  and  entirely  to  opinion  of  the  restoration  of  the 
the  provisions  and  means  of  divine  wicked,  for  they  will  express  as 
mercy,  and  the  revelation  of  the  long  a  duration  as  the  subject  a4* 
authoritative  will  of  God,  for  the  mits  of,  t.  e.  a  punishment  as  long 
salvation  of  sinners  now,  '*  while  as  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  and 
it  is  called  to-day,"  under  the  dis*  their  bodies  after  the  resurrecCiott, 
pensation  of  mercy  in  the  present  shall  continue  to  exist.  At  the 
life. — Finally,  they  urge  with  pe-  same  time,  let  the  reader  keep  in 
culiar  vehemence  that  the  words  mind  that  the  use  of  these  terms, 
in  the  original  Scriptures,  which  (though  supplying  a  condasire 
are  by  us  translated  for  ever,  ever-  and  impregnable  argument,)  by  no 
hutinfff  and  etemalp  do  not  neoet*  means  constitutes  the  wole  or  the 
sarify  signify  a  duration  properly  prinoipal  proof  of  the  doctifne 
endless ;  for  they  are  sometimes  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
used to  denote  a  limited  duration,  present  from  the  abundant  evidence 
as  when  they  are  applied  to  hills  of  God's  most  holy  word.  All  the 
and  mountains,  to  various  laws  of  arguments  preceding  this  Imve 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  to  per-  been  drawn  from  other  and  inde- 

fietual    servitude    or  that   which  pendent  sources, 
asts  through  the  whole  of  a  man^        In  conclusion,  the  writer  nsust 

life,  to  the  possession  of  the  land  repeat  the  conviction  of  bis  t>wn 


of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  and  mind,    in  the  review  of  the 

to  the  continuance  of  the  family  tire  argument,  that  it  is  stroirg; 

of  David  in  the  possession  of  the  full,  and  demonstrative;  and  tiMf 

regal  dignity.     This  is  all  true;  Uie  contrary  opinion  rests  npoiv  in»^ 

but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  solid  foundation,  from  everftMn^ 

and  the  whole  truth  is  this.    The  or  reason,  while  it  is;  la  thn  tneSi 

words    in    question,    particularly  complete    and    decistve    manner,' 

those  which  are  employed  in  the  overthrown  and  laid  pros€mlet»y 

New  Testament,  do  properly  and  plain  evidence  from  the  word  «# 

truly  signify  a  duration  without  God,  *  ^^'^ 

eadr .  They  are  .i|ie  plakmt  and  ^  ^4P.  f(f 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 


An  hUroducHom  to  the  Writings  of 
,  the  New    TeUanusnt.     By  Dr. 
John  Leonkard  Hug^  Profegsor 
of  Theology  in  the  Unioertitg  of 
Fxeyburght    in    Brei^an,    ^. 
,    TranslaSed   from    the    Original 
German^    hy    the    Rev,  Daniel 
GMildford   Wait,  IL.D.  Rector 
of  Blagdm*  Somerteithire,  Mem- 
•  ber  of  St,  John*s  College^  Cam" 
bridge^  and  of  ttit  Royal  Anatit 
Society  of  Great  Britain* — Lon- 
don :  Rivingtotts,    2  vols.  8yo. 
£l.  12i>. 

Whsn  we  reflect  on  tbe  great 
utility  of  sacred  criticism  in  pre- 
paring the  mind  for  the  adoption 
of  just  and  accurate  views  of  tbe 
text  of  Scripture,  it  appears,  at 
first  sight,  aifficult  to  account  for 
the  fact,  that,  till  the  latter  half 
of  last  century,  but  little  general 
progress  was  made  in  this  depart* 
ment  of  Biblical  literature.  If  we 
except  the  invaluable  Prolego^ 
mena  prefixed  to  the  first  volume 
of  Walton's  Polyglott,  the  Intro- 
dactio  and  Critica  Sacra  of 
Carpzov^Glassii  Philologia  Sacra, 
and  some  standard  works  of  a 
similar  nature,  no  'books  existed 
from  which  an  acquaintance  with 
the  preliminary  bfrauches  of  sacred 
learning  could  be  obtained:  and 
even  such  works  were  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  tbe  libraries 
of  public  institutions,  or  those  of 
a  £ew  learned  theologians,  whose 
particular  taste  led  them  to  culti- 
vate this  kind  of  study.  The 
Latin  Introductions  of  Molden- 
haner  and  Pritius,  though  more 
adapted  for  general  circulation, 
aod  calculated  to  be  more  gene- 
rally useful,  never  appear  to  have 
bad  many  readers  in  this  country ; 
nor,  in  fact,  can  we  expect  that 
they  should  have  been  found  in- 
tht  liands  of.  students,  when  it  is 
N.  S.  No.  36. 


recollected,  that  they  were  foreign 
publications,  which  sold  high,  and 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat 
were  not  then  elevated  to  the  im- 
portant rank  which  they  now  hold 
in  theological  tuition.  Robert's 
Key  to  the  Bible,  Collyer's 
Sacred  Interpreter,  and  Father 
Simon's  Critical  History  were  long 
the  only  books  in  the  English 
language  that  could  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  introductions  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:-^ 
works  differing  greatly  as  to  their 
plan,  and  the  merit  which  they 
possess  in  a  critical  point  of  view^ 
but  still  calculated,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  facilitate  the  inquiries 
of  studious  readers  of  Scripture. 
Had  the  Hiitoire  Critique  ob- 
tained that  general  perusal  td 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  it  was 
entitled,  it  mi^ht  have  excited 
attention  to  numerous  subjects  of 
essential  critical  moment;  but  the 
prejudices  which  existed  against 
the  author  as  a  Catbolrc,  and  the 
very  unreadable  English  in  which 
the  translation  appeared,  must 
have  operated  to  prevent  its  use- 
fulness. 

With  the  publication  of  the  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament, 
hv  the  late  J.  D.  Michaetis,  d  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Biblical 
learning  commenced,  not  only  on 
the  Continent,  but  also  in  Eng- 
land. A  translation  of  this  work 
appeared  in  1761 ,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  Harwood's  Introduc- 
tion, and  Percy's  Key  to  the  New 
Testament;  and,  about  twenty 
years  afterwards,  by  Gray's  Key 
to  the  Old  Testament.  In  1801» 
appeared  a  new  and  improved 
translation  of  Michaelis's  Intro- 
duction, accompanied  with  valu-^ 
able  notes,  by  the  learned  Dr: 
Marsh,  vrtiieh  '|;reatly   tended  to 
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inereftse  the  spirit  of  critical  re-    with  the  view  of  detracting^  from 


search,  that  was  now  becoming 
more  general  among  biblical  stu- 
dents. Since  then,  we  have  been 
favoured  with  two  yery  important 
accessions  in  the  works  of  Home 
and  Carpenter ;  but  we  are  free 
to  acknowledge,  there  still  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  wanted  a  separate 


the  celebrity  which  Mr.  Hor»e 
has  justly  acquired  by  his  usefbt 
labours;  but  to  show,  thaithovgh 
much  has  been  done  in  paving 
the  way  for  the  study  of  the  Sft* 
cred  Scriptures,  much  still  t^ 
mains  to  be  effected.  In  order, 
however,  to  do  justice  to  the  sob- 


work,  in  the  form  of  a  strictly  CVi-    ject,  it  will  require,  in  whoever 


Heal  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
While    we     cannot    but    regard 
Carpenter's    book    as   admirably 
adapted  to  answer  the  end  speci- 
fically proposed    by   the  author, 
and  we  feel  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Home  for  the   quantity    of 
useful  matter  with  which,  at  great 
labour  and  expense,  he  has  fur- 
nished us,    we  cannot    rid    our- 
selves of  the  conviction,  that  the 
latter  author,  by  aiming   at  too 
^uch,  has  crowded  together  nu- 
merous subjects,  which  ought  to 
have     been    treated     in    separate 
works,  and   thus    precluded    the 
possibility  of  his  entering  into  the 
discussion  of  many  points,   with 
that  critical  minuteness  and  nicety, 
which  their  high  importance  and 
the  present  advanced  state  of  bibli- 
cal science  imperiously  demand. 

While,  for  instance,    upwards  of    deserve  a  place  in  the  Hbr«iy  of 
iuDo  hundrfd  pages  are  devoted  to    ev«cy    bibftieal    critic,    and    will 


undertakes  it,  a  thoroogk  know- 
ledge of   the  German  langiiage, 
that  he  may  avail  himself  of  the 
profound  and  extensive  reaearciics 
which  the  continental  critka  hare 
instituted  into  almost  every  point 
connected  with  the    history  and 
critical  state  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts.      The  lotrodootioii 
of  Michaelis    called  forth  owe- 
rous  productions  in  the  sane  de* 
partment,  from  the  pens  of  Bich- 
horn,    Jahn,    Haeniein,     Baver, 
Augusti,    De    Wette,     Scboiidl, 
Bertholdt,  and  other  autiiors   ef 
extensive  learnrag  and   aclnow- 
ledged    critical   acumen:    which, 
though,  with  the  exceptioa  of  Jafan, 
abounding    ia  neologtcal    Tieiws, 
and  exhibitinf  a  levity  of  spifit, 
but  ill-accordant  with  the  high  aod 
solemn  claina  of  the  hook  they  mm 
designed  to  illustrate,  neverthelesa 


the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in 
which,  with  much  that  is  excel- 
lent, is  mixed  up  no  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  superfluous  and 
heterogeneous  matter,  the  Alex- 
andrian and  Vatican  MSS.,  two 
of  the  most  important  biblical  do- 
cuments, are   disposed  of  in   ten. 


more  or  lesa  reward  the  diligeni 
with  which  they  are  stadied. 
As  it  regards  patieace  of 
tagatioo,  profundity  and  Tanely 
of  talent,  and  a  peculiar  happisees 
of  tact  in  seizing  the  poiets  sit 
issne  between  diseordaat  avUiwie, 
none  of  the  writers  jnst  eonneimfted 


which  consist  almost  entirely  of  is  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Dr, 
mere  bibliographical  notices,  in-  Hag,  a  translation  of  whose  iatve* 
teresting  to  the  curious,  but  by  no  ductory  work  is  annoonced  at  ike 
means  satisfying  the  demands  of  head  of  the  pvesent  artiole.  The 
critical  research.  The  work  is  author,  who  is  Roman  Cittkelte 
also  radically  defective  in  He- 
brew criticism — a  department  in« 
dbpensably  requisite  to^the  suc- 
cessful investigation  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 
These  remarks   are  not  made 


Professor  in  the  Univeieity'  of 
Freyburgh,  was  indeeed  ky  Dr. 
Sohnurrer,  the  learned  Chesicellor 
of  the  University  of  Tnkkn^en, 
to  commence  and  proeeoiite  a 
series  of  critical  investignlioiMi  into 
the  stele  of  the  Gseek  teat  ef  ika 


Itnr.]                  tA(0  Wrkmg^ofthB  New  TmmtuxU.  66») 

New  TestaoMQl,    the  resulto   of  with  no  3iiiall  degree  of  pfoiiei^ 

which  he  first  puhlisbed   in  the  sibility,  conteud  that  it  was  written 

y^erlBll;  and  io  1821  a  second  in  Hebrew.     Among  other  argu* 

edition  appeared,  greatly  enlarged  ments  employed  by  the  latter  is 

and  improved,  in  consequence  of  the  assumed  fact,  that  the  Greek 

the  more  matured  views  of  the  language  was  not  sufficiently  known 


author,  and  the  fresh  light  which 
had  in  the  ioterim  been  poured  on 
many  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
treats. 

The  work  is  divided,  in  the 
usual  convenient  mode,  into  two 
parts ;  the  former  treating  of  cri- 
tical subjects  connected  with  the 
text  generally,  such  as  the  age, 
authenticity  and  credibility  of  the 
New  Testament  writings;  the 
writing-materials,  recensions,  loss 
of  autographa,  collection  of  the 


in  Palestine,  to  have  rendered  it 
an  object  of  su0icient  importance 
for  the  £vangeUst  to  compose  a 
gospel  in  it  for  the  use  of  his  coun- 
trymen. This  fact  Dr.  Hug  dis- 
putes, and  shows  that  theGreeks  had. 
gained  very  considerable  ground 
throughout  the  East,  at  the  period 
to  which  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel  must  necessarily  he  re- 
ferred. As  the  following  extract 
will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  both  in- 
teresting  and   instructive    to  our 


books  and  canon ;    the  history  of  readers,  we  need  not  make  any 

the  text,  and  the  accidental  alter-  apology  for  its  length  ;   and  shall 

ations  which  took    place  in   the  introduce  it  with  the  remark,  that, 

books;    the   MSS.    editions   and  in  the  work  before  us,  every  asser* 

versions;    and  the    principles  of  tion   here  made  is  supported  by 

c^riticismf  agreeably  to  which  we  unexceptionable  testimonies,  given 

o«ight  to  proceed,  in  deciding  what  at  full  in  the  notes. 

is  the  real  text     The  4atter  divi*  «  By  the  conqneflt  of  the  MacedonUiiu 

aion  of  the  work  is  entirely  de-  the  state  of  Asia  uodervrent  naoy  changes 

voted  to  a  cntical  examinaUon  of    ^fttitTo^t-hl^h^r^^iT, 

the    different    hooks     separately,    -« -^"   ^-     -^*- -     . 

w«th  a  view  to  determine  their 
order,  authors,  dates,  contents, 
and  scope. 

We  have  not  room  to  enter  on 
the  subject  of  the  classification 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  we  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that,  next  to  Griesbach,  we 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  au- 
thor who  has  bestowed  more  at- 
tention npon  it  than  Dr.  Hug.  Bis 
hypothesis^  which  partly  coincides 
wiUi,  and  partly  differs  from  that 
of  the  great  critic,  is  principally 
contained  in  the  fourth  chapter, 

and  a  very  condensed  view  of  it *- .«  .  „«.„.^„„ 

will  be  found  in  Home's   Intro*    Ky  way  of  Syria,  destroyed  do  less  iliaa 
4oelion,  Vol.  II.  p.  63.  tvelv«  Greek  cities.    BeCweeo  Syria  and 

It  is  well  known  that  a  differ-    St^*°"L'  T  "^'  ^^t^  1??"  ""^  ?*r 

^       .   .        ,  •  A  J         J  myra,  which  are  inscnhed  with  fewer  PaU 

ence  of  opimoa  has  existed,  and  mjrenean  than  Greek  inseripdoos.    Even 

atul  eKiets,  among  the  learned  in  some,  written  in  tlie  Palmywene  character, 

reference  to  the  language  in  which  •*«»  ne?ertheless,  in  their  lao^oage,  Ovedc** 

the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was- ori-    fc,  Vf'''*  Sjnw,  on  the  bonndariee  ol 
^i^^w      ^  '^K  •   A  •   •  Palestine,   and    m    Palestine   itself,    the 

gioally  written;  some  maintammg    0^^,,  -^  consequence  of  the  sitM!oI 
Mii  it  .w«a  Qmfk^  whiU  oHiefa^    wmkmi^Ymxn^ta,  meis  iiHl  tMt«r  in- 
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docaments,  will  nerer  be  entirely  de- 
veloped. What  I  say  here  respectingr  the 
language  is  principally  directed  to  Pales- 
tine. 

"  What  shall  we  ray  (sach  are  the 
words  of  an  old  author)  to  Greek  cities  in 
barbarons  countries,  and  to  the  Mace« 
donian  language  among  the  Indians  and 
among  the  Persians  ?  For  the  Macedonians 
had  bnilt  Greek  cities  e?en  in  Media.  On 
the  Tigris,  Selencia  was  principally  inha- 
bited by  Greeks;  to  the  south-east  was  the 
magnificent  Ctesiphon ;  and  to  the  north** 
west  was  Sittace. 

<<  Babylon  imitated  Macedonia ;  in  its 
neighbourhood  liml  Greeks  and  Mace- 
doniaos.  But,  not  to  enter  into  details, 
we  refer  ([in  Appian)  to  a  large  catalogue 
of  cities  in  Upper  and  Lower  Syria  which 
were  aseigoed  to  the  Greeks.  Tigranes, 
the  Armenian,  in  his  march  to  Phoenicia, 


ami 


ttefoien9fB&9k^:^^uf»  Tntndneikm  i» 


tnMioMk  Th»  QMM17  disltirlmpcm .  vlikh 
liera  took  place  faraiihed  great  indoce- 
meoti  to  tbem.  The  Ptolemies  and  Se- 
]eucid«  bad  a  long  contest  for  the  pos- 
session of  these  countries ;  they  brought 
their  Greeks  with  them,  and  pUiced  tbem 
as.  governors  and  as  inhabitants  of  the 
older  and  more  recently  built  cities,  lodg- 
ing tbem  as  garrisons  in  them. 

'*  Aotioch,  the  capital  of  Upper  Syria, 
bordering  on  Palestine,  wss,  by  its  fonn- 
der,  peopled  with  Macedonians  and  Greeks, 
aud  obtained  the  reputation  of  Greek  re- 
finement and  science.  Not  only  in  An- 
tiocby  but  in  several  cities  of  Lower  Syria, 
kp  rp  lariii  Si'pif ,  Macedonians  and 
Gveeks,  together  with  Jews^  were  intra- 
dttc^  aA  inhabitants* 

*^  Likewise,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cities  yet 
more  ancient,  which  were  ander  fewer 
restrictions,  and  treated  with  distinction 
oA  account  of  their  consequence,  yielded 
to  the  Greek  influence,  and  changed  their 
langnage.  When  the  rulers  of  the  Roman 
empire  bad  established  their  dominion  in 
these  coontries,  they  ordered  the  edict 
which  they  published  at  Tyre,  to  be  ex- 
posed in  the  pohlic  places,  in  two  lan- 
goages,  viz.  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  that 
every  one  might  be  able  to  read  it.  The 
same  must  have  happened  at  Sidon :  for, 
a  Roman  edict  must  have  been  publish- 
ed in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languiiges. 
A  general  order  to  the  cities  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  snd  Askalon,  contains  the  same 
clause :  <*  This  edict  shall  be  exposed  in 
tbe  temples  in  the  Lstin  and  Greek  Ian- 
goages."  In  the  above* mentioned  edicts, 
the  language  of  tlie  legislators,  as  well  aa 
that  of  those  upon  whom  it  was  ineum« 
bent  to  obey  them,  was  naturally  taken 
into  coosideraiion.  As  to  Sidon  itself, 
»  decree  of  the  city  (somewhere  about 
tbe  years  144—47,  before  our  aim}  is 
preserved  upon  a  mHrble,  worded  in  tbe 
Greek  langnsge,  by  which  It  pays  honour 
to  tbe  commander  of  tbe  body^goard  of 
PVIrletty  Pbilometor.  Askalon  is  par- 
tiealarly  worthy  of  oor  notice,  being 
situated  in  Palestine,  because  at  several 
•pochs  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
state.  It  iiioreoyer  produced  men  who 
disiingiiished  themselves  in  Greek  learn- 
ing, as  philosophers,  historians,  and 
grsmmarisns.  Such  was  the  fate  of  tbe 
principal  cities. 

«  The  Jews,  Indeed,  when  tbe  incur** 
idona  under  Antiocbus  Epiphsnes  became 
too  serious,  preserved  themselves  in  the 
Interior  of  tbe  country,  with  arms  in  their 
bands,  by  means  of  the  bravery  of  their 
Aemonsan  chiefs,  from  the  langosge  and 


[Decemb0r^ 

and  Alexander,  the  first  Aiifton—ns,  wb* 
assumed  royal  dignity.  At  tbe  deatb  oi 
tbe  latter,  tbey  were  all,  together  with 
several  others,  brought  under  subjecuon 
to  the  Jews,  or  destroyed,  where  tbe  In- 
babitanta  would  not  eosbrace  Jndaiam. 
Yet  that  was  not  of  long  doration. 

■*  Pompey,  on  bis  return  from  bis  ex- 
pedition against  Mithrtdatcs,  conducting 
bis  legions  through  Syria,  took  advantage 
of  tbe  disaentions  among  the  Jewiah 
princes,  to  render  Palestine  dependent  oa- 
the  Romans.  On  this  occaaioa  be  re- 
covered  from  the  Jews  tlie  cities  wbicb 
tbey  bad  taken  from  the  Syrian  kioga. 
ordered  those  which  bad  been  demoitsbod 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  tbe  latter  as  well  aa  tbe 
former  to  be  restored  to  their  forjncr  i»* 
habitants.  These  were  Gadara,  U/ppoa, 
Scytbupolis,  Pella,  Dios,  Samaria,  Ma* 
rissa,  Aaotiis,  Jamaia,  Aretbusa,  Gaaa» 
Joppa,  Dora,  and  Straton's  Tower.  At 
that  time  tbe  following  were  rebiult: 
Samaria,  Azotua,  Scytbopolis,  Aothedoo, 
Rapbia,  Dura,  Marissa,  and  Gaza.  la 
all  probability,  they  were  all,  if  not  en- 
tirely, at  leaat  partially,  tnbabilcd  by 
Greeks,  or  by  tbe  byiians  who  spoke  Grsefc. 

"  Kespecting  some  of  them  we  can  de- 
clare it  with  certainty.  Dora,  once  a  city 
of  Galilee,  subsequently  disputed  with  tbe 
Jews  their  right  of  dtiicosbipb  ClaadiH 
decided  the  dispute,  and  adjudged  to  tbe. 
Jews  an  equal  right  of  citiacoafaip  witb  tbe 
Greeks.  Gadara  and  Hippos,  on  tbe  east 
of  Galilee,  had  entirely  become  Greek 
cities.  Tbe  former  even  psssesied  nsca 
fsmous  in  Greek  sciences.  Jn  tbe  beast 
ot  Palestine,  between  Galilee  and  Jadsa* 
aad  formerly  belonging  to  the  former,  lay 
Bethsan,  called  by  the  Greeks  Scytbopolis. 
Tbe  Greeks  who  resided  here,  after  bavtag 
changed  the  name  of  tbe  city,  traced  back 
its  origin  in  Grec.  mythology  to  DiooyBaa^ 
and  called  themselves,  upon  their  coins, 
NysseanScytbopolitaos.  As  to  otber  par- 
ticulars, they  made  tbeBSelvea 
by  petty  treacheries  agaiaBt  their 
iellow-citisens.  On  tbe  soutb-wcat 
der  of  Judsa  we  meet  with  Gaza,  a  city  of 
tbe  Grreks. 

*<  That  Joppa  did  not  remain  free  firom 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  language,  may 
be  inferred  fn)m  its  fate:  on  account  of 
its  Situation,  and  tbe  importance  of  its 
harbour,  the  Alexandrian  and  Syrian 
kings  often  took  it  from  tbe  Jews,  and 
kept  it  in  a  state  of  defence  by  means  of 
their  garrisons.  In  the  days  of  Strabo^ 
the  Grecian  fable  of  Andromeda  waa  al- 
reniiy  transplanted  hither,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  procuring  ancient  fMrnc  for  tbe  place. 


tbe  manners  of  tbe  Greeks ;  but  many  of  and  of  retmciog  it  back  to  times  wbcn  no 
the  cities,  which  the  Syrian  kings  had  Judaism  yet  existed. 
torn  from  tbe  Jewish  states  and  peopled  "  Afterwards  Herod  found  means  to 
with  other  inhabitants,  they  were  not  able  elevate  himself  to  the  throne  of  the  As- 
ia '•{aio.  monians  through  the  favour  of  Antbonr, 
•^tlklg^My  iMMlmaiiir  'pamtktAp^  wA  aft^nricds  thDOi^b  tbat  of  Aufuti^ 


Wktii  be  nv  Mnuelf  eeciired  In  the  pos* 
setaicti  of  it,  he«  and  hit  boiib  after  bin, 
eitber  bailt  new  cities  in  boooar  of  tbe 
Caesars,  or  embellished  tbe  old  ones,  and 
put  Greek  inhabitants  into  them.  The 
greatest  and  most  magnificent  was  Ctt* 
sarea,  the  capital  of  the  coantrj  oeit  to 
Jrrtisalem,  and  principally  peopled  with 
Greeks.  But  they  became  so  ungrateful 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  that  they 
denied  to  the  Jews  a  share  in  tbe  dty. 
Nero  afterwards  declared,  against  the 
Jews,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  masters  of 
tbe  city.  They  fared  worse  at  Tiberias^ 
omler  the  same  king,  the  Jews  fell  upon 
their  fellow-citizens,  tbe  Greeks,  and 
completely  overthrew  them.     Chance  has 


bonlerlflg  upon  «a«ii  irtheip  nd  oflMiiC' 
Tarianee    with    Gultlctf'  eoncerDing    the* 
boondariea;  in  the  ronntry  Itself,  Dora, 
Gadara,    Hippos,  Tiberias,  ScytbopoKv, 
C«9area,  formerly  Straton's  Tower :  At** 
kalon,  Gaza; — we  see  from  thenre  tbap 
Palestine  bad   receiyed  into  her   bosonr* 
a  second  nation,  (not  reckoning  tbe  other 
swarms  of  people  of  rarioua  eztractioB,)^ 
and   diirided   herself  between    two   lan- 
guages, the  language  of  tbe  country  am)' 
tbe  Greek. 

**  Prom  the  time  of  Pompey,  tbe  op*' 
position   against   the   inenrsioo    of'  tbe 
Greeks  was  removed ;   the  barriers  werr 
not  only  broken,  but  the  Greeks  were 
even  the  favoured  party.    They  beeanie> 

thus  far  furnished  us  with  testimonials  of     still  more  so  under  Herod  the  first,  wha 

tbe  history  of  the  Herodian  cities :  if  the 

catalogue  be  not  very  copious,  let  it  be 

recollected,  that  I  am  referred  to  only  one 

source,  namely,  Josephus,  who  only  mallet 

mention  of  the  Greeks  when  a  remark- 
able circumstance  requires  him  to  do  so. 
**  Re8|tecting  other  cities,  we  can  only 

infer  from   circumstances,   or  from  the 

testimonies  of  Numismata.     Cssarea  on 

tbe  Panius,  built  by  Philip,  bad  temples, 

theatres,  a  stadium,  and  coins  stamped  in 

tbe  Greek  language,  under  Augustus,  Cains 

Casar,  &e.     The  inscriptions  of  others 

can    be    easily   sought    in    Eckbel    and 

Rasche, 

'*  Josephus  gives  us  a  larger  catalogue 

of  cities  upon  which  the  Jews  revenged 

themselves  for  the  cruel  wrongs  which 

they  bad   snflered  from    the   Greeks  in 

Canarea.     It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 

they  were  Greek  cities  which  were  made 

to  expiate  the  crimes  of  the  Greeks  in 

Cnsarea.    Among  them  are  such  as  we 

have  just    mentioned    as  Greek    cities  t 

Gadara,  Hippos,    Scytbopolis,   Askalon, 

Gaza ;  from  which  we  distinctly  see  what 

sort  of  cities  is  meant.    The  historian. 


did  not  conceal  from  tbe  Jews  that  be- 

Sitye  the  preference  to  the  Greeks,  and 
id  not  stop  at  this  confcMion,  but  by- 
costly  preparations  even  manifeited  that 
it  was  his  purpose  to  hellenize  tbe  Jews. 

**  He  built  at  C«sarea  a  theatre  and  aa 
amphitheatre ;  at  Jericho,  a  stadium,  am- 
phitheatre, and  theatre ;  a  stadium,  and' 
an  amphitheatre  under  the  walls  of  the 
holy  city,  and  at  last  a  theatre  even  within 
its  circumference;  The  immense  expense 
of  this  species  of  edifices,  particularly  in 
tbe  interior  of  the  country,  at  Jericho, 
and  even  in  Jerusalem,  shews  how  much 
he  was  resolved  to  accustom  the  Jews  to 
the  Greek  drama,  and  to  the  sanguiaaiy 
diversions  of  the  Roman  combats. 

**  When  tbe  subsequent  Koman  govern* 
ment,  which  was  conducted  by  the  pro* 
curators  and  the  prators  of  Syria,  under 
whom  they  were  placed,  contributed  to 
tbe  adoption  of  the  Greek  language  or* 
retarded  it,  deserves  an  inquiry,  wbieb 
may  be  proposed  in  tbe  following  manners' 
In  what  language  did  the  pnstors  of  Syriit 
and  tbe  administrators  of  Judssa,  Viteliins; 
Petrottius,  PiUte,  $peak  when  they  sat  as 


indeed,  docs  not,  in  this  place,  call  those    judges,  and  when  they  addreaaed  the  as^^ 
of  CsBsarea  Grecians,  as  he  did  elsewhere,     lemblies  of  the  people  ? 


but  Syrians  {  and  tbe  cities  Syrian  cities* 
But  this  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
Josephus,  in  Lower  Syria,  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes the  Greeks  and  Syrians,— while, 
on  the  contrary  in  Ujiper  Syria,  be  uses 

'EXXijv  and  'IvpOQ  alternately,  and  as 
synonymous ;  as  if  no  farther  difference 
existed  here  between  Greek  and  Syrian. 

"  These  are  the  cities  which  he  names. 
In  the  north-east,  Pbilndelphia,  Gcra»a, 
Pella,  Gndara,  Hippos;  farther  south- 
ward, Scytbopolis.  Westward,  Kcdasa; 
by  the  sea,  Ptolemais,  Gaba,  Cacsarea, 
Askalon,  Aotbedon,  Gaza ;  more  inland, 
Sebasie. 

"  If  we  also  inspect  this  catalogue,  and 
keep  exclusively  io  view  those  cities  which 
history  particularly  or  partially  points  out 
distinctly  as  belonging  to  the  Greeks : 
Antioch  and  its  environs  near  Palestine, 
T^  end  SidOD|  with  their  doteteiont 


*'  Pormerly  it  was  enstomary  for  thtf 
Roman  governors  to  speak  only  in  their 
own  language ;  even  in  places  where  they 
were  not  understood,  as  in  Greece  and 
Asia.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the 
ancient  custom  bad  so  far  been  laid  aside^ 
that,  according  to  tbe  declaration  of  a 
contemporary,  tbe  places  io  which  tb^ 
senate  assembled  at  Rome,  resouodedi, 
even  to  deafening,  with  Greek  debates. 
Where  they  formerly  heard  the  Greek 
ambaasadors  only  through  the  medium  of 
an  interpreter,  and  answered  them  in  the 
same  manner,  a  Roman  emperor  now 
made  lengthened  speeches  to  them  in  the 
Greek  language. 

'*  When  they  presided  aa  judgea,  they 
firequentiy  gave  Roman  judgments  in 
Greek  words.  When  Tiberius  made  n« 
exception  in  this  particular,  and  refuse^ 
l»«flhldithelM*mQBfl  #i«QfiMfis  in 


9t»  Reviem^Boah: 

tk*  Oitek  Ungaagt,  the  kiftorita  ob- 
serves  ;  tbat  the  emperor  was  oot  benio 
coosisteoty— for,  in  the  Mine  courts,  be 
bad  taken  o»any  depositions  in  this  lan- 
guid, and  pronounced  many  decisions  in 
it.  Verses  of  Homer  were  often  inter- 
spersed in  the  judgments  of  CUudius,  and 
be  frequantlT  met  with  annoyances  through 
the  forwardness  of  the  Greeks.  When 
Nero  tol  appeared  on  public  hnsiness, 
he  spoke  in  fiiTonr  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Bononians,  and  for  those  of  the  Rhodiaos 
and  the  ilienses,  before  the  consul,  for 
tiM  first  ia  Latin,  and  for  the  others  in 
Qnek. 

**  Since  the  emperors  in  Rome  itself 
•dmiaistarsd  jnstase  to  the  provincials  in 
the  Greek  language  j  since  the  afiairs  of 
the  Greeks,  which  their  ambasaadors 
brought  forward,  were  discuwed  in  the 
senate  and  brought  before  the  consuls  in 
the  Greek  biugnage--we  must  infer  tliat 
saeb  was  the  suuiner  of  proceeding  by 
the  Romans  in  Greece  mad  Asia. 

<•  We  are  not  destitute  of  examples  on 
this  point.  Cicero,  at  Syracuse,  spoke  in 
the  Greek  senate  in  the  Greek  language, 
with  which  Verres  reproached  him ;  be, 
however,  was  not  very  likely  to  do  anv 
thing  in  bis  nrofessional  capadty  which 
he  was  not  able  to  justify  by  precedents. 
P.  CrsssQS,  who,  as  pioconsul,  was  oom- 
missioBed  to  wsge  war  with  Aristonicus 
is  Asia,  carried  U  so  far  that  he  answered 
aad  issued  his  covuaands  to  each  of  the 
Giaek  tribes  in  its  own  dialect^  accord- 
laglj  as  he  was  addressed ;  to  the  loniana 
ia  IoDic»  to  the  G£olians  in  CEolic 
Augustas,  as  conqueror  and  Autocraty 
addressed  the  paopto  of  Alesaadria  ia  the 
Greek  langaage.  Xhroagh  Greek  elo- 
qaeaca  Macins  persuaded  the  people  of 
Aatiech  to  declare  for  Vespasian.  The 
Greek  langaage  even  appears  to  have  been, 
Iha  eoart«laagasga  of  the  proconsuis  oi 
Asia  aad  Syha. 

<'  But»  once  more :  of  what  language 
4Ad  tha  precosatofs  of  Fulestine^  Pilate, 
PoBcitts,  Festus,  ssake  uie,  when  they 
arsaided  as  jad^es?  or  the  prsetors  of 
Syria,  Petrooius,  VitelUus,  when  they,  as 
WM  imiueatly   the  case*  addressed  tha 

Kpla?-'Tbat  the  Romans  in  Syria  and 
snicia  made  use  of  the  Greek  Ian* 
gaag«»  we  know  from  the  preceding 
praalftc  but  that  they  made  use  of  aa 
iaierpreter  in  Palestioe,  is  ao  where  hinted 
aW  either  ia  Josephas  or  ia  tha  lacfcd 
books. 

•<  With  respect  to  the  people,  the  su* 
ptrior  offdtrs  couM  scsrcely  do  without^ 
tiiU  Uogasga*  on  aecouat  of  the  new  cir- 
camstapces  of  society ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  multitude,  ii  was  decidud  by  that, 
which  waa  adventitiojns,  the  sphere  in 
which  aaah  .aioved  aad  his  business. 
<  Kew  oi<  ny  ooaaMyaiea*'  nftk  <l.os«phiis 
sft.tha'.aiiA  ai  Ma  AKchwaWpttj  *  MfvMt 


have  been  able  to  cooipase  tbit  book  ia 
the  Greek  language,  on  account  of  their 
deficiency  in  ibe  grammatical  knowledge 
o(  it,  in  which  1  can  boast  myself  sapc- 
rior  to  others ;  although  I  do  not  speak  it 
well  myself,  on  account  of  the  eatabliah.xl 
manners  of  my  country.  For  with  us  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  aad  the 
quickness  and  elrgaooe  of  proounciatioa 
are  accounted  vulgar,  since  the  free  people 
of  a  low  class  could  also  acquire  them» 
and  even  the  domestics  if  they  woe  In- 
dined.  We  only  permit  erudite  acqui- 
sitions to  those  who  ate  acquainted  with 
the  laws,  and  are  able  to  explain  the 
aacred  books.' 

*'  A  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient  lan- 
guage and  of  the  religions  documents  was 
cooseqneatly  an  object  of  the  higher  sort 
of  Jewish  education.  E\-en  for  the  exist- 
ing language  of  the  people,  for  the  Ara- 
maic, there  were  no  places  of  tuition.  In 
the  same  manner  was  the  Greek  language 
neglected;  the  Jews  understood  it,  but 
not  grammatically,  and  learned  it  by  con- 
nexion and  intercoonie,  in  which  manner 
it  was  communicated  to  the  lower  orders, 
who,  if  instruction  had  been  offered,  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  receive  it. 

«  The  religious  authorities  were  so  little 
opposed  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, that  they  esteemed  and  bonoured 
it  above  every  other  language.  Works 
written  in  it  were  reckoned  amoag  the 
books  of  Hebrew  leamiog*  aad  erea  ia 
legal  cases  which  csme  in  contact  with 
religion  the  use  of  it  was  admitted.  Thus 
are  we  informed  by  the  oldest,  and  the 
most  to  be  relied  on,  of  the  Talmndic 
records,  via.  the  Mishnah,  for  I  do  aot 
intend  to  aotice  all  the  later  dreams  of 
the  Jews. 

<<  *  The  Jews  aie  aot  perraitfted  toco»* 
pose  books  in  sll  languages  {  il  sbsU  oaly 
be  permitted  them  to  wnU  bo^kt  19  t^ 
Ckeek.'  This  is  a  declaration  of  Rabbs 
Simeon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  wbick  wv 
acknowledged  ss  a  statute. 

'*  A  bill  of  divorce  might  be  writtea  ia 
Ga^£K  or  H£Ba£w,  or,  if  it  were  wished, 
in  both  langosges,  and  n»jght  sjao  bo 
signed  by  the  witnesses  in  Ga££K  or 
Hebrew  ;  in  either  language,  and  witb 
either  subscilptioo,  it  was  valid.  Vet  had 
the  Jews  many  scruples  in  regard  to  this 
business,  and  allowed  to  a  non-Jadaic 
court  of  Justice  no  voice  whatever  ia  it^ 
and  acknowledged  no  one  as  a  sofflideat 
wiincss  in  such  esses,  unless  it  were  one 
of  their  oiyn  people.  So  indaljgent  had 
tbe  Jews  become  in  a  legal  procesa  tifhicli 
innovated  on  the  religu>nk  and  Mosaic 
casuistry. 

<^  Tbe  first  prolnbitioD  against  tbe  Ctreck 
occurs  in  tbe  later  days  of  the  Jfwisli  slai^ 
when  Titus  threatened  Jerusafem,  Ja  the 
war  of  Vrspasisn  the  wrcatb  of  tb^  bo^c- 
&room  And  tte  ^marf>fi!^i,p<ti^fii^jill^^ 


b^fiMleofderi  bat  ift  tiemrof  Tltit 
tbe  me  of  the  brides'  wmiht  itm  also 
iDterdieted,  end  the  Aithen  were  com* 
mended  beooeforwerd  to  pretent  thdr 
sooi  from  learning  Oreek. 

••  Prom  this  prohiMtloii  we  might  ex* 
pUin,  if  it  were  neces8«iy»  why  JosephQ8» 
being  sent  hj  Titus  to  persuede  the  be- 
mcgoi  to  less  deapenle  measures,  spoke 


sltte  ifldn  ^  bnty  in'  Ml 


mentSt  of  me  oreek* 
'  «•  We  now  retrnn  to  oar  sabj^t-  It  br 
Iben  BO  longer  donbtfot,  that,  ap  to  thd 
time  in  which  Matthew  wrote,  the  Greek 
Ikagnige  had  flmriy  rooted  itself  in  Pales- 
tine. Bnt  what  relation  existed  betweea 
the  two  bittgnages,  is  not  yet,  from  thtf 
connexion  of  ail  these  facts,  quite  obvious. 


to  them   In   their   native  language,    ip    One  scene  in  Paui;s  life  promises  us  8om0 

Warpitf  yXkKxtry  and  ^/Bpaifwy.    Bell, 

Jod.  L.  V.  c.  9.  n.  2. ;   L.  vi.  c  2.  n.  1 . 

Bnt  even  if  this  prohibition  had  not  been 

issued,  there  existed  in  the  old  ancestorial 

sound  a  token  of  like  extraction  and  of 

like  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  native  land, 

and  on  that  account  it  possessed  an  in« 

ducement  to  couAdence.   Thus  It  was  con- 

sidered  by  Titus;  how  could  we  then  ever 

look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance 

of  the  besieged  rrspectiog  the  Greek  lao« 

gnage? 

**  I  must  moreover  state  in  addition, 
that  when  the  revolters,  in  the  last  de- 
cisive moments,  seemed  to  have  become 
B  little  more  bnmble,  they  requested  a 
conference  with  Titus.  He  had  never  be- 
fore appeared  in  negociations.  He  ap- 
proached, ordered  the  Romans  to  cease 
hostilities,  had  an  interpreter  at  his  side, 

(oTTCp    l^y    TtKfAripiOV    TOV    KpaT€lVp    a» 


explanation  on  this  head.  At -Jerusalem^ 
in  an  insurrection  which  waa  raised  agasost 
him  in  the  temple,  be  was  saved,  with 
diflcuHy,  by  means  of  the  guards;  he 
demands  parmtoskm  to  address  the  m** 
sembled  people ;  he  ascends  the  atepa  and 
addresses  them  in  the  Hebrew  language  i 
Acts  of  Apost.  xxi.  40.  This  pleaaed 
them,  and  we  see  In  it  the  predilection  fof 
the  language  of  tho  constry.  But  thit 
appmbation  shows  at  the  aame  time  Ibat 
the  people  might  have  been  addressed  ia 
a  different  language :  the  relation  of  th« 
historian  even  shows  that  the  assembled 
crowd  was  already  prepared  for  an  ad- 
dress in  another  language.  '  When  be 
ImuI  beckoned  to  them  with  his  hand,  and 
a  profound  silence  had  ensued,  he  spoke 
to  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue :  Men  utd 
brethren^  hear  now  the  deieoce  which  I 
make  to  you.  When  they  heard  that  he 
■lade  use  of  Hebrew  dialect,  the  silence 


Josephus  adds,)  and  began  the  conference  iaereased,  unWop  wOMrvoi/  if^vxutP^ 

himsejf.     Here  he  spoke  by  means  of  ae  ^^  Apost  sxi.  44»i  xkii.  2.'     -It  is  evi- 

interpreter :  could  this  person  have  been  ^.^  ^^^  ^^  relMion,  that  Ihey  expectsil 

present  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  „  ^^^^  j„  ^^^j^  l«>g«age,  andthaS 

HHirds  »f  funs  into  Hebrew  ?     For  that  ^^  ^^^    to  their  grwrt  satisfiiclion,  • 

office  he  would  rather  have  chosen  Jor  ^^  j,  ^^e  Hebrew.     But  what  laiw 

f^^th^iJu^IlL   il  If !I;!^!1^^^^  ^f^    «««•  «»J^  t>»«y  **^  expected  ?  ^    The 
1.  ««.  •^  «      .«..«.. .    •    .      jjiQnipiiiSnt  egmnet  Paul,  and  the  ironse** 

dsaie  caosa  of  the  Insurrvctioo  was,  thai 
be  had  introduced  Geseks  into  the  temples 
AcCL  Apost.  xxi.  28.  His  aecusen  wen^ 
Gncian  Jews  from  loma,  who  shertlw 
before  had  seen  Trophimne  the  Bpbeshm 
with  him:  Aet.  Apost.  xi.  27—30.  The 
aeeusation  against  him,  and  his  aecusersy 


in  the  history,  was  not  the  person :  had  it 
been,  he  would  have  mentioned  it  Also 
the  interpreter  was  not  present  for  the 
purpose   of   speaking  Hebrew,    warptf 

yXuKrerf,  which  Josephus  would  not  have 

omitted  to  mention.    For  what  purpose, 

then,  one  may  aak,  was  the  interpreter 

neoessmy  ?     The  words  of  the  historian 

explain  it,  if  we  be  willing  to  understand     lead  us  to  expect  onlv  a  Greek  addreas. 

tbem.     The  emperor  spoke  rs  mt^ntQit    The  ease  is  so  much  the  stronger,  since  It 

tiapent,  that  is,  Latin,  after  the  manner     doeenet  concern  individuala,  but  the  peo^ 


pic,  who  are  hie  auditors,  and  the-cttf 
which  is  in  commotion.  To  judge  by  thie 
seeae,  the  people  had  a  predilection  .for 
the  language  of  the  country ;  but  in  tbe» 
mass  there  might  have  been  many  thou- 
sands of  exceptions ;  the  mass  also  under* 
^lood  Greek  more  from  circuoisttmees 
then  from  an  incnnullen  Co  forrign  lan<- 
gtiRgn  and  manners.  Bnt  it  was  oir  a 
ii0«tiral )  v  gitet  number  ef  foreigners* 
"fie  interpreter  then  traosUted  hie  wwejnwesnt^  aeterdieg  to  custom,  but 
words  into  a  language  more  generally  u«r*  7^  **.  P^"^^  P**  ^'^^  natitea  who  baiff 
dcrstood,  but,  as  we  have  inferred  from  "Tli^*'^^*  and  on  that  aoeoont#iii 
the  manner  of  Josephus,  not  into  the  ■«»t«'in  we  H<6f£te  language. 
Hebrew.  What  language  could  it  thea  *'  *'  ^fT  "^w  appear  less  strange  that 
have  been  ?  Besides,  it  is  mentioned,  in  ?**  *"  ***«  capital,  the  central  point  of 
corroboration,  as  praiseworthy  in  Titue  ^'"•5??'  peeuUxr  nttgfooi  places  of  as- 
thatUe  made  use  of  the  Latin  Ungu^  in    — *^  -**^«««^  »*  -^«^  a.-*-^* 


of  the  old  Romans :  thus  much  the  words 
signify :  6w€p  ijv  TCKfitigiov  rov  icpareiy, 
this  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
sovereign,  which  hns  been  falsely  inter- 
preted by  the  following  passage,  primus,, 
quod  frictoris  indichtm,  dicne  imtituit.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  preserved 
the  translation  of  RufBn,  who,  at  feast,  is 
nearer  the  mark ;  odhibitofue  intcrpreit, 
^  ai^mento  tuperur  ott4ndebatur. 


.wowp-fifrti  in  tiMdi  •fteke-af 


lielpnjiiig  to .Ilie^famG fipj^ntry asiemUad     He  who  k»d  depv^kom  jwathwiiiM^ 


and  fofib^d  relipectable  coagrmtiona^ 
racb  aa  the  Alezaadriaaa,  the  Synain, 
l^pd  ;lie  ^aiatica^  .&€.  Act.  Apoot.  vl  9 ; 
ix.  29. 

«  The  Christian  school  of  this  city  also 
consisted  partly  of  membeni  who  spoke 
Greek,  or  Hellenists,  who  were  nameroaa 
^oogb  to  aupport  UifiiBarirea  ia  a  die- 
pate  with  the  Jews.  Act  Apost«.TL  1." — 
pp.  33—50. 

We  shall  only  iDtroduce  ano- 
ther extract,  ooDtaioing  Dr.  Hujy^a 
sentiments  in  reference  to  the  fa- 
mous Hellenistic  controversy .  Ad- 
yerting  to  certain  opinions  which 
some  learned  men  have  eatertaioed 
on  this  subject,  he  adds  :-— 

«<  In  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  we  ha?e 
been  referred  to  an  explanation  which  had 
already  been  for  a  long  time  abandoned, 
and  which  is  to  the  Allowing  purport : 
•  Hetfenists  are  noHiiag  but  proselytes, 
who  were  always  holden  in  less  esteem 
by  the  Jews  who  belonged  to  the  twelvte 
trilies,  or  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  more 
confined  sense  of  the  word,  and  who,  in 
reference  to  their  heathenish  exCraetiott, 
were  called  Hellenists.' 

«*  At  all  evento,  howerer»  they  spoke 
Greek,  and  it  is  probable  they  did  so  from 
the  circnmstance  of  having  been  of  hea- 
then extradlon,  or,  bat  lately,  heathens 
themseWes.  And  who  coald  expect  any 
thing  else  from  the  natives  of  CiKcia,  and 
particularly  of  Cyrene,  Alexandria,  and 
Ionia  ?  Act  Apost.  vl.  9.  If  we  would 
prove,  from  the  example  of  Philo,  that 
the  Alexandriana  did  also  uodersUad 
something  of  Hebrew,  this  could  have 
been  but  very  little;  and  be«des  this, 
there  were  very  few  as  learned  as  he  wiis. 

^*  Let  ua  analyze  these  notions  a  little; 
Wliat  is  «  Jew  ?  What  is  a  Hebrew  ? 
What  is  a  Helen?   and  what  is  a  Hel- 


and  who  had  not  yet  been  so  long  in  it 
(Judaism)  as  to  be  considered  by  lihe  na- 
tion as  a  fellowncitizeA,  was  a  proselyte, 
or   a  son    of  a  proselyte.    Acts  vL  »• 

xiil.  43.  And  in  AcUil  10.  ^lovBaioi  aad 

irpotrtfXvroif  occnr>  for  the  whole  of  the 
professors  of  Judaism. 

**  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  and 
the  Greeks  are  opposed  to  each  other,  so 
also  are  the  Hebrews  and  the  Hellenista, 
Acts  vi.  1 .  Wherein  can  that  consist,  by 
which  the  Hebrew  distinguiihes  himself 
and  by  which  be  distinguishes  a  sub- 
division of  the  general  name  of  Jew  ? 
Certainly  not  in  religion^-iN  that  he  ix 

a  Jew  I  not  in  extraction,  0i/(rec^  in  that 
ALSO  he  is  a  Jew.  In  what  else  can  it 
consist  but  in  the  language  ?  When  we 
speak  of  customs,  opinions,  and  religious 

worship,  'lov^aucog  only  is  used  :  bat 
when  we  treat  of  the  national  language, 
writings,  and  llteratiie,  then  l^ficuizo^ 
is  used;  we  say,  e^pa'tKii  ^iaXecroc» 
Acts  xxii.  2.  xxvi.  14.  iftpwiKa  ypofi" 
fAara,  Lake  xxiii.  38.  and  we  speaik  and 
write  ifipaicm,  John  xix.  17.  20.  But 
we  never  say  ^IovSoikij  ^loXerroc* 
*Iov^aiKa  ypafi^ara,  &c  It  wooM 
therefore  appear  pretty  evident,  in  what 
the  Hebrew  distioguishes  bimaelf  from  hit 
whole  nation. 

«  If  then  the  peculiarity,  bj  which  the 
Hebrew  distinguishes  himself,  consists 
in  the  language,  we  may  likewise  guess, 
wherein  the  peculiarity  of  the  Uel]eDisc» 
who  is  opposed  io  him,  consists ;  that  ia 
like  manner  must  be  referred  to  the  lan- 
guage. Hencfi  e/3pa7fecvandeXXi|rL^€ti' 
were  opposed  to  each  other.  The  word 
ifipdiieiy  means,  in  Josephns,  to  atale 
any  thing  in  the  Hebrew  langoiige,  ra 
Tou  Kaiffapoc  hffyyetXe  efipai^^r* 
Bell.  Jud    L.  vi.  c.  3.  n.  I.     What  thea 


lenist?— The  name  of  Jew  (we  speak  of    could   ^XXiirt^ciy   be  .'—That  which  it 


the  times  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles) 
u  the  common  expression  for  all  who, 
according  to  their  extraetion,  eame  fron 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Judah,  on  what- 
ever part  of  the  earth  they  might  be  living, 

(^vffcc  loi/^acoc.  Gal.  ii.  15.  wavrec 
iPara  rijv  oiKOVfieyriv,  Act.  Apost.  xxiv. 
5.)  and  the  religion  of  this  race  of  men, 
yeyoi,  is  called  Judaism,  'lovSaiafWCp 
Ualat.  L  14.  Therefore  the  Jews  sund  in 
contradistinction  to  the  heathens,  eOrti, 
Rom.  iii.  89.  ix.  24.  Ac.  or,  in  contra* 
diatiaction  to  the  chief  poople  of  the  hea* 
tbens,  vix.  the  Greeks,  ^XXiyyoiv,  Aets 
xviii.4.  Rom.  11. 9.  x  12.  lCor.i.24.  and 

to  be  addicted  to  Judaism,  is,  lov^u'iieiv; 


has  ever  been,— to  speak  Greek  ;  as,  for 
instance,  Thucydides  says,  ii.  48.  eXr 
Xrjvia^tiaay  rriy  yvy  yXiaatrav,  *  they 
adopted  the  Greek  language,  which  they 
now  speak ;'  and  Xeaopbon,  Aoab.  vii. 
c  3.  n.  12.  kXKxiyiitiy  yap  i^Mrraro! 
or  as  Luciaa,  Philopseud.  c.  !€.  says  of 
the  dmmon,  whom  the  aatife  oF  Palestine 
drives  out,  &irok'piver<u  eXAifvtJMW  4 
fiapfiapiioty^  he  answers  in  both  lan- 
guages of  Paleatine,  io  the  Inx^gua^  gi 
the  country   /3ap/3a^t^a»r,    and  in  the 

Greek  eXXiyrifwy.  Accordingly,  a  Hel- 
lenist was  well  explained  by  the  acholiast 
to  mean  <  a  Jew  by  extraction  who  speaks 
Greek;'  and  even  if  John  Cfaryaostooi, 


but  a  pagan  mode  of  life  is  e^yiKuQ  (jfy,    it  seems  to  me,  inferred  this  dgoifica^oa 
Ca).  ii.,14.   an4  neier .  cXXnitf^ciy^-^.    ftt>m  the  fprmstiop  of  the  irord  pnl j,  stiii 
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h^  WM  too  gno^ttChredin,  for  as  ob  this 
BccoHQt  to  dhpnte  his  as^eition.  If  we 
isAiwiilt  one  of  the  older  Greek  |n'>m(n<^- 
flAhs,  we  lAialt  obttin  from  him  the  in  for* 

umtlon,  that  from  ^EXXiyv  comet  e\- 
XtfvtiUf  tbrnce  eWrfvitrri,  m  from 
/\wpc^(ii,  HiutpiffTit  Aio\i(ta,  AfoXt^i. 
The  questipa  respecting  laogiMgie  and 
dialect  is  here  decidrd.  Thus  Hdleaista 
are  distinxinshed  by  the  laoiruage,  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  thej  are  opposed  to  Jews 
speaking  Hel>rcw  or  Aramaic : — they  are 
men  who  speak  Greek. 

Still,  (nnd  here  I  principally  complain 
of  Berthold)  a  f^ieat  importance  is  always 
placed,  as  it  should  he,  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  Jesus  beini;  introduced  as  speak- 
ing Hebrew,  Maiii  w,il.  roXi^a  icov/ic, 

yii.  34.  ^ijupa^u,  and  Matthew  xxrii.  45. 
Mark  xr.  34.  It  might  be  replied^  that 
the  Hebrew  words  in  these  passages  are 
quoted  by  the  evangelists  as  remarkable 
occnrrences,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  casp,  if  Jesos  had  generally  spoken 
Hebrew 4  and  what  could  well  be  urged 
against  this  answer  ?  Yet  we  will  not 
dismiss  the  matter  so  abruptly.  Our  Lford 
might  have  spoken  to  the  Jewish  multi- 
tude in  Hebrew,  because  they  were  pre- 
disposed to  listen  to  it.  But  how  did  he 
•peak  to  a  mixed  assembly,  collected  from 
sliiTisffest  parts  and  different  cities  ?  How 
did  he  apeak  to  proselytes  and  heathens : 
bow  at  Gadaris?  Matt.  Tiii  2H.  Mark 
▼•  1.  Luke  viii.  26.  How  in  the  districts 
of  Tyre  and  8idoii,  Mark  vii.  24.  where 

ibe  RyrophcenicUn  Greek  woman,  yvytj 

*£A.Xf7i'ic  ^vpo^QtvitCttrira,  entered  into 
conversHtion  with  him  ?  How  at  Deca- 
polis,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  consisted 
of  Greek  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia, 
Hippos,  Pelfa? 

**  Finally,  eren  if  Jesus  more  fre- 
quently spoke  Hebrew,  in  what  manner 
does  Uiat  affect  Matthew,  who  bad  not 
to  speak  to  detached  parties,  which  went 
to  and  fro, — sometimes  to  Hebrews  and 
soinetioies  to  Hellenists,— and  who  could 
not  accordingly  change  his  language  t 
wbo  most  haV«  conceived  to  himself  a 
fixed  class  of  men,  and  chosen  his  lan- 
guage according  to  them,  in  which  the 
present  and  a  future  generation,  tu  which 
perhaps  the  Hebrew  might  become  less 
familiarj  were  included."— pp.50— 54. 

*  With  r^pect  to  the  Englisli 
traoslalion  of  tbis  vtilusblc  work, 
itt  hre  dissatisfied  with  it  on  three 
pounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
neither  an  indei[,  nor  a  table  of 
contents ;  an  omi»sion  which  is 
altof^ether  unpardonable  in  a  work 
<4  Mb  Aatme,  wbieh  oeeessarily 
embraeea  such  a  vast  multiplicity 
N<  S.  Kg.  36. 


M^  1VHM%I  i^flte  NJ^'Tciiameia: 
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ofsutjects.  We  scarcely  ever  tiJie 
4ip  Marsb'a  Miohaelis  without  foal- 
ing indifoant  at  a  ainilar  oomsioa ; 
and  are  confident  that  most  of  our 
readers  will  concur  in  a  sentimeiit 
once  expressed  by  a  friend:  **  By 
«11  means  print  an  index;  a  «opi^ 
ous  index  is  well  worth  the  addi- 
tion of  any  sum  in  proportion  to 
the  size  and  value  of  the  book.'' 
Secondly,  we  have  long  been 
persuaded  that  a  great  book  is 
a  great  evil;  and  are,  there- 
fore, sorry  to  find  Hug's  work» 
which,  if  confined  within  a  rea- 
sonable compass,  might  have 
been  very  generally  read,  swelled 
out  into  two  bulky  octavos,  two 
hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume 
of  which,  printed  in  a  large  type, 
contain  an  .outline  of  Berthold'a 
Introduction.  This  part  should 
have  been  altogether  omitted,  and 
reserved  for  the  Museum  Theaio- 
yicum,  which  Dr.  Wait  promises 
us  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
Considering,  however,  the  size  of 
the  book,  and  the  quantity  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  type  requisite 
in  the  composition,  we  do  not 
think  the  price  at  all  extravagant. 

We  are  grieved,  in  the  third 
place,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
stating,  that  the  translation  is  very 
badly  got  up.  The  German,  we 
are  aware,  is  a  language  of  consi- 
derable difficulty  ;  it  differs  widely 
in  its  forms  of  construction  froih 
our  own,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
manufactured  into  periods  of  the 
most  complicated  and  unwieldly 
character;  and,  with  this  con- 
viction, we  are  fuUy  disposed  to 
allow  considerable  latitude  to  those 
who  undertake  a  translation  from! 
the  one  language  into  the  other* 
The  predominating  character,  iK^MTh 
ever,  of  the  work  before  us*  is  thft4 
of  negligent  servility ;  in  oonae^i 
quence  of  which,  it  is  notbtily 
loaded  with  Germanicisdis,  'bdV 
abounds  with  passages  which  are 
either  destitute  of  meaning,  or; 
whith  express  something  very  dit-^ 
feretit  ftom  what  was   intended 

4Q 


4BW  Refrim  of  lS¥>iit:^BMg^$  tn^oAtAUm  to      [DecemWr^ 

by  the  author.  These  are  serious  we  kaow,  was  a  fisherman.  But 
charges,  and  require  to  be  sub-  that  they  were  "  persous  engaged 
Mantiated  by  proofs »  of  which  the  in  trfMc^*^  was  never  before  as- 
following  may  suffice  by  way  of  sertedT  Yet  we  read  again  hi 
«pecimen.  the  course  of  a  couple  of  pages : — 
The  author,  scouting  the  idea  of       „  ,„, »    •  .        ..    • 

",  .  .  ^-        •  *  *       r  ^^^  TtiOTt  we  enter  into  pArttcuUn  oa 

a  philosophic  nation  in  a  state  ot  ^i^j,  ^^^^^^  ^„^  observe  the  effect  of  opi- 

mere  nature,  is  made  to  say  in  the  nions,  cuitoms,  and  manoert  peculiar  to 

second  paragraph  of  the  book :—  this  time,  in  the  lan^age  and  ondertakinip 

of  trafficking  individuats^    bv  so  much   the 

«•  The  labour  of  life,  which  is  for  the  j^q^c  intrinrically  evident  must  it  be,  that 

most  part  allotted  to  our   speciea,    will  i\^c  composers  of  theMs  books  bare  paswd 

never  cease  to  demand  that  time,  which  titeir  days  under  these  circnmstaaces  of 

such  views  and  convictions  require  ;  what  life.*' p.  ||. 

then  guided  us  in  the  interim,  until  every 

one  was  fornished  with  his  wisdom  ?    or         Here,  as  above,  it  IS  distinctly 

what  '^j- J«^{,.|f>J]"' J»»«  J,«^^^^^  avowed  that  the  EvangelisU  were 
not  overtake  his  wiser  brother  ?    what  to  >»,,.      .     1..1      ■"i.-r-» 

younger  generations  of  mankind,  which  as  "  trafficking  individuals.    How  are 

yet  had  not  attained  maturity  of  moral  we  to  account  for  these  assertions? 

conduct?    It  is  replied,  the  authority  of  By  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the 

fathers  and  fc»«''-«*!«««-  ^^^JJ^^^^^^  German  verb  "  Aatufc^,'' signifies 

autbontyl^if  so,   it   must    constantly  ....     ,^.      ,„         *c*ic»       j 

happen,  that  an  authority  more  certain,  hpth  to  "trade**  or  **  traffic,"  and 

more  general,  more  in  unison  with  itself,  simply  to  "  act,  do,"  Scc.      If  we 

and  more  sacred  gives  birth  to  it,  which  apply   the   latter    signification   to 

di«cu  its  principal  aim  to  the  mo«^^^^  ^^^^  passages,  they  will  read  as 

precepu  of  fathers  and  feUow*ciUseos.  —  .,         "^lx^j        f.  *l        •  j 

zin  1  o  ^hey  ought  to  do  ;  *'  the  mien  and 

,.  1.  V     •        -Ai.  demeanour  of  persons  engaged  in 

Another  paragraph  begins  with  the  tramactumir   "the  language 

this  sentence :—  ^n  j  undertakings  of  the  acting  in- 

««  Wherefore,  to  assist  the  weak,  every  dividuals." 
duty  is  divided  into  coin mand menu,  that  „  ^^  ^5  p^  jf  j^  ^^3^ 
no  one  might  be  impeded  from  seeking  its  ,  *^*.nr  u  -.  1. 
basis  in  the  whole  creation,  and  from  uni-  *»  ^^7  :—  We  Would  not.  how- 
ting  it  with  the  several  parte  of  the  sys.  ever,  bring  them  (forgers  of  books) 
tem."— pp.  4,  5.  further  into  notice,  had  not  great 
In  reference  to  the  historical  and  enlightened  writers  used  them 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  we  as  authorities,  and  sometimes  per- 
are  told  that  mitted  themselves  to  be  ensnared 

,,  _,  ..     .^   ,- .  ...  *^j     by  the  same  errors."     But  what 

« The  narrative  itself » so  consUtuted.     ■  "^       ^     n  •      <<  •«! 

that  it  represente  them,  notwiihsunding  "«  actually  says  IS,  we  will  not, 
its  brevity,  as  having  the  mien  and  de-  however,  bring  them  further  into 
TOcanour  of  perjoni  engaged  in  traffic.*'-^  notice,  but  produce  in  proof  some 
P'^*  great    and     enlightened    writers. 

We  should  have  supposed  that    who    have    sometimes     permitted 
in  bringing  the  work  through  the    themselves  to  be  ensnared  by  si- 
press,    the    translator    could   not   milar  mistakes.'' 
have  failed  to  perceive  the  perfect        Another  curious  passage  occurs, 
novelty    of    the    sentiment    here    p.  26. 

broached.  It  is  well-known  that  **  The  Alexandrian  roercbaot 
Matthew  was  a  tax-gatherer.  The  vessels  preferred  Puteoli  (Poz- 
anonymous  author  of  the  Acts  of  zuoli),  to  all  the  harbours  in  Italy, 
Mark  asserts  that  he  was  of  the  and  here  they  deposited  their  rich 
race  of  the  priests.  As  to  Luke  freights.  They  conducted  the 
some  have  thought  that  he  was  a  crew,  adorned  with  wreaths  and 
painter;  some  a  slave;  and  others,  festive  garments,  in 'the  form  of  a 
''the  beloved  physician/'    John,  Jleet,  em  after  another,  into  the 
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harbour,  where  they  were  reeei^ed 
with  the  (ipreatest  demonstrations 
of  friendship.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  sale  of  Alexandrian  com- 
modities throughout  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  course  then  pur- 
sued by  this  vessel,  Paul  went 
direct  into  thit  harbour  and  no  Jur- 
ther,  either  Ifackwardi  or  forwards, 
on  land,"  Here,  among  other  in- 
coherencies,  we  are  presented  with 
the  Alexandrian  sailors,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  fleet,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  harbour  of  Pute- 
oli.  Can  any  thing  be  more  per- 
fectly ridiculous?  What  the  au- 
thor affirms  is,  that  the  "  merchant 
vessels,  sometimes  by  fleets,  and 
sometimes  singly,  entered  the  har- 
bour, where  the  crews,  adorned 
with  wreaths  and  festive  garmeuts, 
were  received  with  demonstrations 
of  friendship."  Equally  unhappy 
is  the  concluding  sentence  in  ttie 
quotation.  Certainly  no  person 
would  gather  from  it,  that  the 
author  meant  to  say,  that  Paul 
landed  precisely  at  this  harbour, 
and  not  at  any  other  point,  either 
higher  or  lower,  in  Italy.  Yet 
this  is  actually  what  is  expressed 
by  the  original. 

Speaking  of  Frumentius,  the 
Apostle  of  Abyssinia,  it  is  said, 
"  he  must  have  thought  of  a  version 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  if  not  for 
the  use  of  the  nation,  yet  for  the 
use  of  those  who  attended  his  mt- 
nUtry,'*  p.  424.  The  German  is,  die 
sich  znm  Lchramte  bildeten^-**  who 
toere  preparing  for  the  ministry/' 

We  read,  p.  480,  in  reference  to 
the  Vulgate ;  "  Since  it  happened, 
that  the .  book  met  in  this  state  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  which  was  dis- 
posed  to  form  a  strong  judgment 
upon  it,  upon  this  let  it  rest." 
According  to  the  original  the  pas- 
sage reads  thus  :  **  How  it  hap- 
pened that  Uie  book  met,  in  this 
state,  the  eye^  of  a  public  which 
vas  disposed  to  form 'a  severe 
judgment*upon  it,  wc' 'shall  dot 
^etermiae/'    ...♦  . 


fftsa  IViltfuiiiif . 
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Treating  of  the  Codex  Argenteas> 
p.  484,  Dr.  Hug  is  represented  in 
the  translation  as  making  the  fol- 
lowing statement  respecting  the 
way  in  which  Isaac  Vossius  be- 
came possessed  of  this  invaluable 
relic  of  antiquity  :— *'  It  was  then 
deposited  in  the  Roval  Library  at 
Stockholm,  and  said  to  have  been 
given  as  a  present  to  the  celebrated 
Isaac  Voss,  by  Queen  Christina, 
whose  particular  favourhe  enjoyea* 
Others,  however,  reverse  it,  say- 
ing, that  he  himself  presented  it  to 
her."  Here  the  translator  discovert 
his  ignorance  both  of  the  German 
language  and  the  history  of  the 
Version  in  question.  Dr.  Hug's 
words  are  :  er  habe  et  sich  selbst 
geschenht,  literally,  according  to 
the  German  idiom — he  presented  it 
to  himself,  i.  e.  in  plain  English, 
**  he  stole  it," — a  charge  actually 
brought  against  Vossius,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  his  character 
has  never  been  cleared. 

Similar  instances  might  be  mnl- 
tiplied  in  abundance ;  anJ,  indeed, 
without  having  the  original  at 
hand,  the  reader  never  can  be  cer- 
tain that  he  is  put  in  possession 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  author. 
We  are  the  more  disappointed  by 
the  present  specimen  of  transla- 
tion, as  we  had  been  led  to  en- 
tertain considerable  expectations 
from  the  Museum  Theologicum, 
which  is  projected  to  **  comprize 
the  greater  part  of  the  biblical 
researches  of  the  continental 
scholars ;"  and  do  most  seriously 
advise  the  translator,  if  he  wishes 
that  work  to  be  continued  be- 
yond the  first  number,  to  com- 
mence, without  delay,  a  thorough 
revision  of  his  manuscript.  We 
are  equally  desirous  with  himself 
to  see  our  countrymen  put  in  pos« 
session  of  many  of  the  treatises 
with  which  he  stands  pledged  to 
furnish  them;  but  we  had  rather 
see  them  kept  a  little  longer  in 
expectation^  than  pbliged,  to  ^pj^nd 
their  time  in  attempting  to  de-^ 
^ph^r  an  ob&<Hii^  vid   uninf^lU^ 

4Q% 
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giMe,  %^i^«e  ft  h^if  aifd  ii^^' 
gent  translation. 

It  is  also  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  Dr«  Wait  would  expunge  fron^ 
these  works,  as  they  pass  through 
his  hands,  those  profane  and  wan- 
tOD  passages  or  phrases  with  which 
many  of  them  abound,  but  which 
ought  never  to  find  a  place  in  any 
work  professedly  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  or  examination  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  We  have 
no  desire  to  shut  out  any  light  our 
German  neighbours  may  pour  upon 
us ;  but  we  deprecate  the  spirit  in 
which  many  of  their  investigations 
are  carried  on,  and  the  langua^ 
whicb  they  too  often  employ  in 
treating  subjects  of  such  grave 
mod  transcendent  importance. 


flMkflMMHM^tof  [Decetiltarv: 
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tiMOMai^  'i*  the .  gflwt  l«adefB  ^wwpg  ^  tke 
CommonWcaUfaBmen  may  be  considered  mm 
merely  engaged  in  dealing  away  ohataclea^ 
and  obtaining  an  adequate  area  finr  nrdsf 
iof  tbeir  apecuMona  to  practice,  la  tbe 
commencemeat  of  the  year  1649,  ibey 
abolished  liingsbip  and  the  boose  of  locdas 
they  had  no  old  instttntio&s  stwdhig  in 
the  way  to  impede  theiv  •ffofts.  Nov  i^ 
was  tikat  th^  were  to  aurct  their  to- 
public 

*•  But,  if  thew  remained  no  old  imIk 
tntioos  to  thwart  Uieir  eodearoais,  the 
memory  of  these  institotions  stiH  sob- 
sisted,  and  presented  a  fomidabto  dift* 
catty  with  which  for  them  to  c«irtafML 
We  shall  see  in  what  manner  they  tiied 
to  snrmount  that  difAcnIty.  Their  nlti* 
mate  nccess  was  not  eqwal  to  their 
courage  and  their  talents.  Bat,  if  tbcy 
did  not  bviid  up  a  ComnaoB«Baallh  a» 
dorable  am  the  foandatiooa  of  the  worU, 
tbey  at  least  subdoed  every  dedarrd 
enemy,  both  from  within  and  wilhMit, 
and  catned  themaelrea-  to  bc:reafecied 
tiiitor^  of  the  dnnmonureuith  of  and  feared  by  all  summndtiur  uaUoaa. 
JSn/lani.  from    Us    Commence^     The  fire  years  treated  of  in  U.u -«,l.mc. 


meitf*  to  the  ReUatatim  of 
Charles  the  Second.  By,  W. 
Godwin.      Voi.  d.  8ua«     Price 

I4s.    Colburn. 

■V  '         •      « 

Of  the  two  former  vohinies  of  Mr. 
Godwin's  work,  we  have  already 
recorded  our  favourable  opiuion, 
(Feb.  1825,  and  Sept.  1826,)  and 
ff  few  IrneSy  in  testimony  of  our 
conthiued  approval,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  third  volume,  might, 
perhapSt  have  been  deemed  suffi- 
dent.  But  -  the  period  of  our  na* 
tional  bistrtry  which  b  he¥e  illus- 
trated, is  one  of  such  powerful 
interest;  and  the  events  which 
^fl  took  place,  have  been»  on 
all  hands,  so  grossrly  misrepre* 
sented,  and  so  distorted  by  party 
spirit,  that  we  cannot  deny  our- 
selves the  gratification  of  a  more 
extended  notice:  Not  that  it 'is 
our  intention  to  enter  into  any 
deti^il  of  thfi  events  here  narrated : 
but  to  show  our  reiidera»  by  a  few 
extracts  frtom  the  volume,  thai  it 
is  one  whjc]h  well  deseiVcs  their 
etientive  perusaU  both  as  Eng- 
IMunee  aodaa  Koncooformiats 


may  challenge  any  equal  period  of  Eagliak 
hhttury,  in  the  glory  of  its  rule,  nnd  per- 
haps in  the  rinue  and  disiolerealednfaa  of 
many  of  its  most  distiD^uishod  iead«k**^— 
pp.  ▼.  vi. 

m 

The  account  of  the  state  of  par- 
ties at  this  criris,  would  be  esteem- 
ed too  long  to  copy ,  did  we  not  feel 
assured,  that  it  will  weigh  raoie 
with  our  readers,  than  any  com- 
ment from  our  own  pen,  to  con- 
vince then  that  we  have  not  err^ 
in  our  estimate  of  Mr.  G.'s  quali- 
fications for  the  task  he  ha^  un- 
dertaken, and  of  the  impartiality 
he  has  eviuced  in  It^  execution* 
We  have,  therefore^  extracted 
nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

<«  It  irss  a  gr«*at  and  perlloda  evpm- 
ment  that  was  made  upon  the  inHabftaata 
of  this  country,  by  the  men  who.  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centary,  re- 
sol  red  to  communicate  to  the  English  na- 
tion, the  blesslojr,  such  they  deemed  It,  of 
a  republican  government.  We  aw  toM  of 
a  dancer,  who  had  been  accustottrd  to 
p^form  bis  figure  witli  a  diest  standiMf 
against  one  side  of  the  room,  and  who 
felt,  when  the  chest  was  remeted.  hnaMe 
to  te^l  the  lesson  in  which-  ht  bad-  lieea 
iatinicted.     Things  immalerial  nad   ua- 


_.        _  ^      M    essential  are  felt  by  as  to  be  of  the  tttanosi 

The    ftceottiit    of     the   ^etli    off    impkyrtanoe,  where  we  hart  aevcr  beee 
Oinslei  closed  tM  tmWLtrfmMfi    sicenslDiBfd  to  do  vitbeel  Iftsm   eedy 
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\nd9ftuim^  of  tiie  quuHimH  ^AtAer 
mamrrohy  is  abaolut«l;f  •  9Dod  or  m  Ul» 
tbit  coasidcrfttioB  was  of  tbe  atmost  ao- 
inent  in  the  present  iotUocr.  It  was  of 
no  consequence  that  tbe  repnbltcan  leaden 
migbt  be  able  to  persnade  a  certain  nom- 
ber  of  their  countrymen  that  their  ayateni 
was  ezcfllent.  Those  who  remained  un- 
coBvineed  were  still  a  clog  and  an  impedi- 
ment X0  such  aa  dMmed  tbemsdves  ef 
more  ripened  Judgment:  and  it  was  of 
tbe  last  importance  to  calculate  tbe  num- 
bers of  thuse  who  adhered  to  tbe  old  im- 
pressiousy  hew  tenaciously  they  wobM 
reaUt  tanoTaiion,  and  in  what  degree* 
whether  with  a  quicker  or  slower  pro- 
cess, they  were  likely  to  be  brought  orer 
by  persons  who  desired  to  enlighten 
them. 

'*  But  tlie  Purliament,  at  the  aame  tima 
that  they  determined  the  office  of  king 
to  be  nanecessary,  voted  that  the  House 
of  Peers  was  nseleM.  At  this  period  there 
were  in  the  list  of  the  peerage,  two  dukes, 
two  marquissea,  fifty  •six  earht,  seven 
Ti^eouats,  snd  fifty  two  barons,  exclo- 
sirely  of  five  p<*rson8,  eldest  sons  of 
earls,  who  had  been  cwllcd  vp  by  writ  to 
that  house,  and  who  only  aiUded  to  the 
mimher  temporarily,  till  they  should 
succeed  to  the  title  which  they  were  in 
order  to  inherit.  Many  of  these  persons 
possessed  tbe  amplest  estates  in  the  coun- 
try,  and  weru  in  the  receipt  of  the  largest 
revenues.  A  cousidernble  number  of  them 
bad  taken  part  with  the  King  in  tbe  great 
breach  between  him  and  the  Parliauienty 
and,  therefore,  according  to  tbe  usual 
fate  of  a  defeated  party,  might  expect 
for  a  time,  but  not  always,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  their  honours  and  influence  in 
the  state  :  they  might  expect  it ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  would  be  con- 
tented under  this  eclipse*  They  woold 
naliiraUy,  udder,  any  ordinary  changey 
bare  looked  forward  to  a  gradual  restora- 
tion. 

'*  But  there  was  a  consIderHbId  portion 
of  tbe  ancient  nobility,  and  some  of  them 
of  die  most  exienaivs  fortunes,  who,  in 
tbe  very  commencement  of  the  brracbj 
had  frankly  taken  part  with  the  com- 
mons, bad  fought  under  their  standard, 
bad  taken  command  in  their  armies,  and 
bad  accepted  civil  offices,  which  con- 
ferred on  them  honours  and  emoluments ; 
but  at  tlie  same  time  demanded  from  them 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  duties, 
upon  which  the  success  of  tbe  public 
csnte  more  or  less  depended*  Tbe  pass* 
iag  of  the  self- denying  ordinance  in  1645, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  pat  an  end  to 
tbia.  It  was  felt  at  tbe  time  that  tbia 
ordinance  fell  with  an  undue  weight  on 
the  pteragCy  since^  of  the  order  of  men 
oonatitnting  the  comnu>ns  of  Englaqd^ 
only  a  few  peraonay  sticb  as  had  beeit 
CMm^  t9  npnaieiit  fi»  whialU^  .werft 
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menf,    wbersaa  the  wbole  .order  of  the 
peers  wss  indiicriminatPly  proscribed. 

<*  But  tbe  endre  abolltioB  of  tbe  House 
of  Peers  at  this  time  waa  a  proceedings  ot 
a  very  different  magnitude.  And  every 
meml)er  of  that  class  must  be  sufiposed 
to  have  deeply  felt  this'  privation  of  one 
of  the  bigbest  honours  and  privileges,  to 
which  by  tbe  constitution  of  the  govern-* 
roent  of  their  country  they  were  bom. 
Here  was  then  a  body  of  about  one  bun*-, 
dred  and  twenty  persons,  the  richest  and 
most  influential  in  tbe  community,  that 
were  nece!«ari}y  rendered,  more  or  lest' 
actively,  tbe  enemies  of  the  new  esta- 
blishment, and  many  of  them  persona 
who  bad  taken  a  distinguished  part  In 
laying  the  first  fomidstioos  of  the  change. 
A  very  fie w  of  these,  (for  man  ia  a  bciofr 
capable  of  acts  of  disinterestedness  and 
self-denial ;  and  some  might  be  seduced 
by  a  love  of  singularity,  or  by  induce- 
ments more  powerfnt  than  those  which 
were  common  to  the  whole  of  tbem  as  a 
body) — A  very  few  of  them  might  sin- 
cerely unite  with  the  authors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth :  others  might  be  led  to  makir 
a  show  of  neutrality ;  and  the  rest  awed 
into  silence  and  forbearance,  by  the  tre- 
mendous power  at  this  time  possessed  by 
the  regicides  and  the  heads  of  the  army. 
But  tbe  alienation  ot  mind  of  so  im- 
portant a  body  was  no  small  drawback 
on  the  probable  felicity  of  tbe  new  institu- 
tion. 

'*  When  we  speak  of  the  extinction  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  natural  at  the 
same  time  to  recollect  the  lords  spiriinal, 
or  order  of  bishops,  twenty-six  in  num- 
ber, who  were  not  only  deprived  of  their 
privilege,  as  members  of  the  great  council, 
but  they  had  alao  lost  by  tbe  change  that 
had  taken  place,  the  greater  part  of  their 
emoluments  and  revenues.  If  are  add  to 
these  tbe  remainder  of  the  hierarchy,  deane 
and  chaptera,  archdeacons*  canons,  pre** 
bendaries,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  we  shall  find  them  amount- 
ing to  a  considerable  army.  It  is  tree 
tbe  majority  of  the  nation  was  at  this  time 
anti'Cpiscopitl ;  and  it  was,  thcrefure,  to 
be  expected  that  their  greatness  and  pros- 
perity should  cease  with  this  chsnge  of 
opinion.  But  they  were  not  less  the  de^ 
termined  enemies  of  the  new  order  of 
things  {  ther  considered  their  cause  aa 
the  cause  of  Go*!,  and  were  bent  to  em- 
ploy all  the  advantages  they  derived  fro&i 
learnings  afid  all  tbe  influence  they  pes* 
sessed  over  their  followeia,  for  tbe  de« 
stroctioa  of  the  present  system. 

**  A<  fv  M  religion  was  concerned,  \he 
English  nation  was  divided  at*  this  time 
into   episcopatians,    presb^ti^riain','  \n(M^' 
peitdents;  and  a  otimeroua'bardinf  nsflif 
flind  fsnatice.    The  episcqpal  pariy  w^ 
in^K^ncably  boi^  v^  with  tba  ro^pnlUt  $ ' 
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md  tbey  ft!)  togtiher,  tabdned,  not  ex- 
tinffoisliedk  Hope  and  zeal  atill  inspired 
ana  animated  their  bosoms.  The  pres- 
bvterians,  more  numerous  than  they,  had 
tbe  present  ecclesiastical  establishment 
moulded  for  the  most  part  according  to 
their  will,  and  were  in  possession  of  a 
Tast  majoritj  of  the  sacred  edifices,  and 
the  church  revenues  of  the  countir.  But 
they  were  defeated  as  a  political  party, 
and  felt  therefore  scarcely  less  animosity 
to  the  present  rulers  than  the  episcopa- 
lians did.  They  were  also  royalists  at 
well  as  the  episcopalians,  though  after  a 
different  fashion.  They  to  a  man  ad- 
hered to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  desired 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second; 
but  upon  stipulated  and  defined  condi- 
tions, and  upon  terms  considerably  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  offered  to  his 
father  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

*'  Besides  the  inherent  strength  and  im- 
portance of  these  parties,  they  were  both 
of  them  rendered  additionally  formidable 
from  tbe  irritation  they  felt  at  the  unpre- 
cedented way  in  which  they  had  been 
defeated,  and  all  their  energies  laid  pros- 
trate, by  the  superior  talents,  and  courage, 
and  audacity  of  their  common  enemy. 
The  royalists  have  been  driven  to  despera- 
tion, for  the  head  of  the  sovereign  had 
rolled  on  the  scaffold.  The  presbytcrians 
had  just  voted,  that  the  king's  concessions 
were  a  sufficient  ground  for  settling  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  when  tbe  arnw  the 
next  morning  took  possession  of  the 
capital,  and  seised  forty-one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  boose  of  commons,  who  were 
most  oboozious  to  them,  while  their 
leaders  proceeded  with  the  same  steadi- 
ness, solemnity,  and  unaltered  resolution 
to  complete  the  catastrophe,  as  we  might 
have  expected  from  them,  if  there  bs^d 
not  been  a  man  in  tbe  country  who  dia* 
appruvcd,  or  was  in  opposition  to  their 
measures." — pp.  17—22, 

**  Never  therefore  did  any  governors 
enter  upon  their  functions  under  more 
formidable  diflicuhies,  than  the  men  who 
now  undertook  to  steer  and  direct  the 
vessel  of  the  new  Commonwealth.  They 
were,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  handful  of  men, 
with  the  whole  people  of  England  against 
them.  Their  hold  ou  the  community 
was,  by  their  religious  sentiments,  those 
of  the  independents,  by  the  rooted  aver- 
sion of  many  to  the  late  king  and  his 
family,  by  the  sincere  terror  that  was 
felt  of  tbe  ascendancy  either  of  the  epis- 
copalian or  prrshytenan  party,  and  the  de- 
vout adherence  uf  a  respectable  set  of 
WLf  to  the  principles  of  religions  toleration. 
Tlie  cbararter  also  of  the  leaders  did 
wonders.  Scarcely  has  there  existed  a 
body  of  more  eminent  statesmen,  than 
GvomwcU,  Ireloa,  Bradsbaw,  Marten, 
aad   VtM.   •^Jt  wn  bf  tbtlr  pcisoMl. 
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qualities  prindpally,  that  they  eff^scted 
the  great  change,  and  placed  a  select  par- 
liament  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in 
the  supreme  legislative  authority,  in  tbe 
room  of  a  house  of  commons  of  five  hun- 
dred and  six,  which,  with  the  king,  and 
the  house  of  lords,  held  a  divided  nde  in 
November  1640."— pp.  25,  26. 

On  looking  for  a  few  paesages 
sufficiently  detached  to  be  qaoted 
without  injury,  we  were  ainaost 
intuitively  led  to  our  author's 
account  of  the  extraordinary  pub- 
lication of  Salmasius,  and  the  ve* 
ply  of  our  admired  Milton  ;  but 
we  have  not  left  ourselves  space 
for  so  long  an  extract.  Neither 
have  we  room  to  quote  another 
passage,  which  we  had  marked, 
affording  particulars  of  those 
measures  favourable  to  civil  and 
political  freedom,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  tbe  long  parlia* 
ment, — the  writ  of  habeas  corpus; 
the  tenure  of  the  judges*  ^vor- 
diu  se  bene  gesserkU;  (which  the 
Tories,  with  their  wonted  accu- 
racy and  liberality,  attribute  to 
George  the  Third!)  the  assertion 
of  religions  toleration,  '*  thateyery 
man  should  be  free  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience;  and  by  conse* 
quence,  whenever  a  certain  ihii»- 
ber  of  men  agreed  together  to 
worship  after  a  given  mode,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  chose  their  own 
preacher  and  church  officers,  and 
to  arrange  their  ceremonies  and 
forms  unmolested."  (Pp.  503-4.) 
Sec. — But  we  are  the  more  con- 
tent with  a  mere  reference,  from 
the  hope  that  our  readers  will 
hasten  to  peruse  a  work  of  such 
interest. 

The  character  of  lilbume  is  ad- 
mirably sketched. 

*'  Tlie  6rst  iDtemiption  of  the  srcurity 
of  the  newly  constituted  Comn»ons»ealtk, 
arose  from  an  apparently  trivial  aoosee, 
but  for  a  short  time  seemed  to  thiratea 
very  serious  consequences.  The  aoihcr  of 
the  disturbance  was  John  Lilbume  ;  asd 
the  mischief  assumed  the  shape  of  a  »«• 
tiny  in  the  army.  He  was  singnlarljr  q«*- 
lified  for  the  bosineis  which  he  ao«  w^ 
dertoolc.  His  feadeVfCM  fi  tasppcr 
never  6dled  to  supply  hini  with  a^  flow  oC 
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worda,  that  he  could  pour  oQt  without  ap-    byterians    (pp.  957'— '20Q)»   from 

*       * ...         . «  ^j^^  charge  of  "  inconsistency,  in 

first  having  been  the  anthors  of 
the  civil  war  against  Charles  the 
First,  and  then  dtsclaimiog,  with 
vehemence,  the  measure  of  bringing 
him  to  trial,  and  putting  him  to 
death  on  the  scaffold ,"  is  just  and 
manly ;    but  is  not  very  likely  to 
obtain  for  the  writer  any  honour- 
able distinction  from  them  as  a  de* 
fender  of  their  faith.     <<  The  fault 
of  the  Presbyterians,"  says  Mr. 
G.  "  was,  that,  while  they  sought 
superiority  and  establishment  for 
themselves,    they    were  disposed 
rigorously  to  deny  all  toleration  to 
those  who  conscientiously  differed 
from  them  in  religious  opinions. 
This  appears  to  the  liberal  appre- 
hension of  modern  times,  an  enor- 
mous error."      How   strange   an 
anomaly  is  presented  to  us  in  this 
picture  of  persecuting  Protestants. 
1  hey  protest  against  popery,  deny 
the    infallibility  of   the    Romish 
church,  and  claim,  as  their  natural 
privilege,  the   right  to   think  for 
themselves  in  matters  of  religion— • 
matters  which  have  so  important 
an  aspect  on  their  own  personal 
responsibility ;    yet,  at  the  same 
time,  they  arrogate  to  themselves 
by  their  acts,  if  not  in  words,  as 
perfect  a  freedom  from  fallibility 
as  was  ever  claimed  by  a  successor 
of  St.  Peter;  uphold  their  own  as 
the  only  true  church,  and  perse- 
cute, even  to  death,  those  who  ask 
that  right  of  private  judgment  on 
which   their  own  creed    is    pro- 
fessedly built. 

Mr.Godwin'sremarksonthecha^ 
racter  of  our  countrymen,  at  that 
'period,  as  warriors,  and  th6  causes 
whichco-operated  in  its  production, 
although  we  aie  friends  to  peace^ 
have  much  pleased  us.  Having 
detailed  the  results  of  Blake'b 
memorable  victory  over  the  Dutch, 
off  the  Isle  of  Portland,  the 
chapter  closes  with  the  following 
animated  passage  :— 


prehension  in  the  face  of  the  moat  formi- 
dable adversnry.  His  strong  under- 
standing enabled  him  to  famish  his  duller 
and  more  barren  auditors  with  topics,  in 
which  tbey  were  eager  to  become  perfect, 
and  thus  assisted  tbeni,  at  second  hand, 
to  astonish  other  hearers  still  inferior  t0 
themselves.  He  was  therefore  every  way 
fttttd  to  be  a  demagogue. 

**  Here    we   have  a   striking  example 
bow  far  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  an  in- 
significant individual  to  disturb  the  pro- 
foundest  counsels     Lilburne  was  a  man 
at  eotne  family,  but  he  had  lung  since  dis- 
pkiyed  a  cbnracter  which  made  it  impoe- 
•ibie  for.  persons  of  discernment  to  unite 
with  or  assist  him.     He  was  endowed  with 
corisiderable  talent,  and  a  higii  degree  of 
eoumge.     He  feared  no  man,  and  he  re- 
verenced no  man.     His  comprehension  in 
politics  WU8  of  the  narrowest  sort;    but 
that  very  circumstance  tended  to  make 
him  proceed  right  onward,  without  mis- 
giving or  doubt.     He  hart  enough  of  reli- 
gion to  induce  him  to  value  himself  as  a 
sainty  the  favourite  of  the  author  of  the 
universe.     He  prided  himself  upon  shew- 
ing a  sovereii^n  contempt  for  all  those  de- 
cencies and  distinctions  that  society  is  ac- 
ovatomed  to  regard  with  deference.     He 
was  a  man  of  fervent  passions ;   he  loved 
his  wife,  bis  kindred,  and  bis  blood ;  and 
he  hated,  with  a  hutred  that  knew  neither 
motleration  nor  limit,  those  that  offended 
him,  or  kindled  bis  displeasure.    He  loved 
liberty  according   to  his   conception  -  of 
liberty;     but   by  liberty  he   understood 
merely  a  freedom  for  himself  and  others 
from  the  control  of  arbitrary  will.      He 
tborefore  did  not  prefer  one  political  con- 
stitution to  another ;    and  neither  aimed 
at,  nor  had  any  conception  of»  tbc  ad- 
vancement of  the  social  character  of  man- 
kind.     His  was  a  patriotism  of  passion 
o«ily ;  -and,  like  the  satirist  on  record,  it 
nan  rage  that  put  the  sword  of  war,  the 
sword  of  justice,  (as  be  termed  it,)  or. the 
sword  of  assassination,  (for  this,  at  least. 
Was  his  plaything  and  his  boast,  thongb  he 
never  proceeded  to  actual  perpetration,} 
iato  bis  hand.    He  was  no  tme  patriot } 
foi;  he  never  thought  of  looking  to  eods^ 
but  to  rules  of  privilege  and  law,  which 
he  deemed  ought  never  to  be  dispensed 
WHfa.     He  was  no  true  patriot ;  for  again 
and    again    he  offered    to    abandon    his 
country  upon  terms  of  persona]  lompro* 
ttilse.    He  looked  with  too  keen  an  eye  to 
hH  own  profit  and  loss.    He  began  with  a 
ftehiess  of    tone,  and  an  inflexibility  of 
temper  that  promised  never  to  yield  ^  but 
when  be  clearly  saw  an  abundant  iM^rvcst 
of 'pure  dlsadvsntage  to  himself,  his  perse- 
vtmnce  once  and  again  gave  way  to  a 
ooneeesion  little  in  accord  with  the  mag- 
aMcence  of  bis  outset."— pp.  44 — 47. 

Mr.  O/A  defence  of  the  Pre«- 


«  This,  one  of  the  latetloC  the  repnW 
Ik^ft  ^Itlsi^  niUft  not  h9  diemiMsd  witb* 


flSn  Reiriew  ofBookt  f^GadmU$  Cmmmfml^  ff&gbmd.  [Dedwfcg, 


out  ealliM  ^e  attentioo  of  the  reader  to 
some  of  tnote  considerntioQs  which  miide 
fthe'£ogKsh  of  this  period  locttperior  as 
trarffiurs,  to  their  oontemporariea  of  an/ 
other  oation. 

**  First,  they  were  comatoawealthamen, 
and  had  much  of  a  Greek  or  a  Jtoinan 


They  foi^ht,  tbqr  wlid,  tad  tbtw  walkod 
as  in  the  tight  of  God.  No  pusillaiiiiiiOM 
tlioughts,  no  timidity  or  cowaidice.  cooid 
therefore  find  harbour  in  their  boaoiBB. 
They  feanfd  the  divioc  disptessMC,  be- 
cause the  dirine  displeasore  is  ever  4irpcled 
against  what  is  evil,  and  had  do  apprc- 


spirit.  Meu  rose  under  the  auspices  of  hension  tti^  *  what  man  coold  do  onto 
the  long  Parliament  by  merit,  and  not  by  ' 
patronage  or  bribery,  finch  felt  biniaelf 
the  dtiseo  of  a  free  state,  where  there  was 
no  King,  no  house  of  peers,  and  no  pre- 
lates ;  in  a  word,  where  nu  creature  bear- 
lag  the  human  form  existed,  that,  from 
the  caprice  of  favour,  or  the  accMcait  of 
birth,  was  entitled  to  insult  orer,  and 
trample  upon  other  men,  who,  eicept  so 
fcr  as  depended  on  that,  were  as  good 
as  he. 

<<  There  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
treating,  no  strong  line  of  se|»aration  be- 
tween the  profession  of  a  soldier  and  of  a 
Bailor.  When  persons  were  wanting  to 
'Wan  tlie  fleet,  and  to  fight  the  battles  of 
•their  country  in  the  Dutch  war,  they  were 
drafted  from  the  army.  All  the  lessons 
they  had  learned  ashore,  they  carried  with 
them  to  the  ocean.  They  were  still  citi- 
xens,  who  had  gone  forward  to  where  their 
duty,  and  the  voice  of  their  country  called 
them,  and  who  were  afterwards  to  return, 
each  roan  to  bis  hearth,  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits they  had  secured  by  their  ralonr.  They 
were  familiarly  arquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  tlieir  freedom,  and  understood 
the  value  of  liberty,  both  ciTil  and  reli- 
giousi. 

**  Lastly,  the  sailor  was  not  less  pene- 
trated than  the  soldier  with  all  those 
feelings  that  rose  out  of  the  devout  spirit 
.of  the  times,  for,  as  has  already  been 
said,  the  classes  were  not  divided.  A  sense 
of  religion  was  scarcely  ever  so  deeply  en- 
graved upon  the  people  of  any  age  or 
country,  as  upon  the  men  of  the  victorious 
|>arty,  by  whom  monarchy  was  extin- 
guished in  England,  in  the  middle  or  the 
seventeenth  century.  Happy  is  he  who 
can  unite  the  loftiness  of  an  erect  and  in- 
dependent spirit  to  a  conscious  intercourse 
with,  and  an  undoubting  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  the  Author  of  the  universe, 
heligion  is  then  chiefly  an  evil,  when  it 
Inspires  men  with  a 'selfish,  an  exclusive, 
and  a  posilhinimous  frame  of  thinking. 
Tbo  ropttblicans  of  this  period  regarded 
themaelves  as  fighting  in  the  power  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  not  they  who  won  the  field, 
but  the  Lord  who  gave  them  the  victory. 
They  sought  not  themselves  ;  they  sought 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  in  other  words, 
as  they  understood  it,  the  kingdom  of  ge- 
nuine piety  and  true  virtue.  They  emptied 
themselves  of  vain  giory;  and,  having 
purged  their  spirits  of  tbe  grossness  of 
terrestial  things  and  caraal  impolsca,  they 
believed  that  they  were  chosen  vessels  in 

tta  foldance  of  the  gmt  Hnut  of  alk    y«i  m  OUppt  made  by  tbe  T^ery 


them.'     These  babiU  of  mind 
them  at  once  heroic  and 

This  18  «s  it  should  be.  Il  is  a 
dignified,  a  noble,  yet  Dolhing  more 
than  a  jmt  tribute  to  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  victors,  and 
naterially  contributed  to  their  euc* 
cesses.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  more 
than  we  could  have  expected  from 
Mr.  Godwin.  We  have  already 
expressed  an  opinion  that  bis  seoti« 
mento  with  respect  to  Christianity 
appear  to  have  been  considerably 
meliorated ;  and  we  may  be  allowed 
to  cherish  a  hope  that  tbe  Ulos* 
trations  of  its  benign  influence  on 
the  character,  which  his  pen  here 
records,  may  conduce  to  a  chaafs 
still  more  complete  and  beotcsaat. 
The  opinions,  both  political  and 
religious,  which  were  advocated 
by  Mr.  G.  in  his  earlier  years,  are 
well  known;  and  we  may,  per«- 
haps,  without  being  deemed  fan- 
ciful, attribute  to  the  general  noto- 
riety of  those  opinions,  much  of 
his  impartiality  as  a  historian  of 
the  Commonwealth.  He  did  not 
enter  the  field  as  one  **  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  republic  of  the 
learned ;"  his  trumpet  had  been 
sounded  long  before ;  and  be  en- 
tered the  lists  as  one  welf  skilled 
to  fight  under  the  banners  of  re- 
publicanism and  infidelity.  The 
ground  he  chose  to  tread,  pre- 
sented very  peculiar  difficulties  to 
one  so  circumstanced.  It 
truly  periculosis  pUmtm  opna 
and  he  had,  in  a  double  f 
incedere  per  ignes  suppogUot  cimeri 
dolaso.  Jt  was  his  to  relate  tbe 
history  of  an  attempt, — and  an  un- 
successful one,  to  establish,  in  bis 
native  country,  that  form  of  civil 
government,  of  which  he  was 
known  to  be  so  ardent  an  admirer ; 


iWi;} '   i  ^  '!£W  ^2^  PiiBt6ialliUt,  with  Airt  ffoiu^.     ^  (ITS 

mevwhot  of  all  others*  were,  as    enthral  f^  nwd  no  gifUA,     The 
far  as  tbeirTeligion  wascoDoeriiedy    cootemplatioD  of  ihese  Ghdstiaii 


the  objects  of  <  his  oonteBpt,  if  not 
of  his  detestation,  as  fanatics  and 
(>nthns!dsts  ;  men  who,  though  ac- 
tuated by  views  of  civil  politj, 
coincident  with  his  own,  and,  on 
that  score,  claiming  his  deepest 
sympathy,  were  yet  so  wholly 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
be  bpposed,  that,  to  use  his  own 
language,*' they  fought,  they  acted, 


heroes',  wliose  illustrious  deeds  he 
no  less  illustriously  applauds,  and 
a  view  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  iheir  characters,  cannot 
fail  to  leave  upon  an  ingenuous 
mind  some  impression  that  there 
must  b^  a  divine  reality  in  that 
religion  in  whioh  those-  characters 
were  moulded,  and  by  which  their 
conduct  was  so  powerfully  and  so 


and  they  walked  as  in  the  sight  9f  obviously    influenced.      We   are 

God  :'^    men,    to    record    whose  tempted  to  bope»  from  the  general 

deeds^    and   trace  them   to  their  strain  of  the  whole  work,  and  es- 

ffource,  in   the    pure  fountain   of  pecially    from    the    passages   we 

Christianity,  was  surely  as'  humi-  have  quoted*  that  Mr.  6.  has  felt 


Hating  to  his  feelings  as  it  was 
condemnatory  of  his  creed.  It 
was  in  this  position  that  Mr.  God- 
win stood  when  he  commenced  his 
labours  ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
Keen  fully  conscious  of  his  peri- 
lous situation.  He  aspired  to  the 
character  of  a  faithful  and  im- 
partial historian ;  he  saw  the  tram* 
Aiels  which  these  circumstances 
threw  around  him  ;  and  he  man- 
fbfiy  burst  them  asunder,  scorning 
that  fetters  so  unworthy  should 


some  conviction  of  this  kind ;  and 
we  cordially  assnre  him  that  no 
portion  of  his  work^  that  may  Vet 
be  forthcoming,  would  more  de- 
light us  than,  that  which  should 
eandidiy  allege  that,  after  glory- 
ing for  many  years  in  the  grim 
deathly  honours  of  a  proud  and 
heartless  scepticism*  he  had  been 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  truth, 
and  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
poetic  maxim, 
«  A  Christiaii  i»  tbe  UighMt  style  of  man.*' 


LIST  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  with  SHORT  NOTICES. 


•  Lectures    on    the    Apocaltptic 
Epistles,     addretud    to    the    Seven 
Churi'hfft rf Atia*  By  JosephWadsworth. 
12OT0.  pp.  483.  6i.  6(/.   WtitU^f.—li  is 
due  to  the  respected    author  of   this 
volume  t6  state,  that  his  work  ought 
long  ago  to  have  been  introduced   to 
the  notice  of  our  readers ;  and  that  cir-* ' 
cumstances  altogether  accidental  have 
led  to  this  apparent  neglect.    On  some 
pre^iQ^s  occasion,  Mr.  Wadsworth  has 
appeared  before  the  public  with  credit 
to  himself,  and  advanta<:;e  to  the  cause 
of  truth.     He   possesses,  as  a  writer, 
the  faculty  of  acute  discrimination  in  no 
common  decree ;   and  while  he  is  able 
to  '*  try  the  things  that  diflfer,''  he  states 
liis  peiceptiona,  and  illustrates  bis  argu- 
ments, in  a  clear,  simple,  and  dispas* 
sionate  manner,  .without  any  attempt  at . 
elaborateness  or  display.  An  unaffected  ^ 
sincerity  is  impressed  on  his  writmgs; 
N.S.  No.3G. 


and  it  is  impossible  to  read  with  at  ten-' 
tion  the  discourse  before  us,  without  the  ' 
conviction  that  he  is  **  honest  in  the 
sacred  cause,"  aiming  at  the  faithful  ex- ' 
bibition  of  truth,  and  the  glory  of  its 
divine  author. 

That    portion    of   the     Apocalypse* 
wliicb  Mr.  VV.  has  selected  for  exposi* 
tion,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  great 
purposes  of  pastoral  instruction.    We  ' 
agree  most  entirely  with  the  opinion  he 
has  formed  of  the  design  of  these  solemn  ' 
addresses  to  the  church;  as  not  intertded 
"  to  represent  the  different  state  of  the 
universal  church  through  seven  succes- 
sive periods,  extending  to  the  end  of 
time;'*  but  as  describing  the  existing 
state  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  a& 
fording  such  warnings  and  instructions 
as  their  condition  and  circumstances  re- 
quired.  Uod^jrthi^riatural  and  obvious  ' 
view  of  their  object,  Mr.  W.  considers 
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and  biographical  iUostradons,  both  from 
Scripture  and  other  sources.  Some- 
thing  is  wanted  to  reUive  the  atteotioa 
of  the  reader ;  and  on  each  topic  ample 
materials  might  have  been  easily  pro- 
vided. 


ihem  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  great 
ends  of  practical  and  experimental  god- 
liness, and  as  suggesting  the  roost  im- 
portant principles  for  the  regulation  of 
Christian  churches,  and  the  formation 
of  Christian  character.  His  discourses 
are  well  fitted  to  secure  these  results, 
tinder  the  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church.  They  are  characterised  by 
an  affectionate  spirit,  and  by  searching 
and  impressive  addresses  to  the  con> 
acience  and  the  heart.  They  are  uni- 
formly perspicuous  in  diction,  and 
sound  in  argument;  and  while  their 
tendency  is  eminently  practical  and 
i^pi  ritual,  thev  are  invariaoly  connected 
with  the  mamtenance  and  exhibition  of 
the  essential  principles  of  the  Christian 
tfystero.  Mr.  W.  nas,  indeed,  proved 
himself  "  a  workman  that  needeth  not 
be  ashamedy  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth ;"  and  we  cordially  and  une- 
quivocally commend  his  work  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  churches. 

Najure  and  Grace;  or,  a  Deli- 
neathn  of  the  varuna  Dispotitiom  of 
tfte  Piatural  Man,  contrasted  with  the 
mpotitt  Character  of  the  renewed  Mind, 
jy  Airs.  Stevem.  \2mo.  pp»  474. 
SeeUy*  6s.^Tbis  elegantly  printed  vo- 
lume contains  a  series  of  Essays  on  va- 
rious subjects,  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
man,  under  the  influence  of  depraved 
affections  on  the  one  hand,  ana  holy 
principles  on  the  other.  Tliey  are  eri- 
aently  the  productions  of  a  pious  and 
cultivated  mind;  and  on  some  topics 
exhibit  considerable  force  and  origi- 
nality. The  general  tendency  of  the 
work  is  spiritual  and  practical ;  and  at 
the  close  of  each  section  there  is  an  ap- 
propriate citation  of  scriptural  autho- 
rities. There  is,  howevci*,  a  want  of 
definiteness  and  precision  in  various 
parts  of  the  volume ;  the  arrangement 
of  subject  is  not  uf  the  most  logical 
order;  and  though  the  sentiments  of 
the  author  are  evangelical,  there  is  a 
frequent  confusion  and  obscurity  in  the 
statements  of  doctrinal  sentiment,  which 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  a  clear  per- 
ception of  scriptural  truth.  There  is  too 
much  of  that  abstract  and  distant  ge- 
neralisation, which  prevents  a  direct 
and  powerful  impression  of  the  facts 
and  principles  of  the  gospel.  In  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles, 
there  is,  however,  much  more  of  minute 
and  circumstantial  delmeation.  The 
work,  as  intended  for  the  young  espe- 
CiuUy,  would  have  been  rendered  far 
n^ore  attractive  and  beneficial,  if  the 
author  had  availed  henelf  of  hbiorical 


The  Ultimate  Design  or  tbk 
Christian  Mimistrt.  A  Diaeamne 
delivered  at  Petenjield^  April  15,  18*27, 
before  the  Uampthire  Atsociatlon  of  Indt^ 
pendent  Ministen.  Bjf  7*.  Biwuy. 
London  :  Htimilton,  pp,  86.  2s. — Tliis 
is  one  of  the  few  single  sermons  on 
which  we  would  be  disposed,  if  we  bad 
room,  to  write  a  long  critique  rather  than 
a  short  notice.  When  we  say  it  is  ela- 
borate, eloquent,  and  profound,  we 
have  not  pronounced  the  eologium  to 
which  we  feel  it  is  entitled.  Mr.  Binnej 
seiies  on  his  subject  with  a  giant  s 
grasp;  and  while  he  displays  the  mental 
vigour  which  he  possesses  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  he  manifests  an  extent  and 
minuteness  of  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  system,  which  could  only  have 
been  acquired  by  a  deep  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  its  adaptation  to 
his  own  wants,  and  feelings,  and  hopes. 
Rarely  have  we  met  with  so  extensive 
and  admirable  a  view  of  the  design  d 
the  ministry  of  Christianity.  Oh  that 
all  who  engase  in  that  mioistrj  were 
thus  impressed  with  its  grandeur ;  then 
would  Its  aims  be  more  en'ergeticallj, 
powerfully,  and  successfully  pursued. 
Unaccustomed,  as  we  are,  to  exaggerated 
praise,  we  recommend  this  discourse  as 
a  high,  mental,  and  spiritual  treat ;  widi 
a  repetition  of  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
befurnishedag^in,assoonas  Mr.  Bmney 
may  find  it  convenient  and  snitahle  to 
supply  it. 

LoK  DON  I N  TB E  Oldeh Timx  ;  or  Tdef 
intended  to  illustrate  the  Manmers  md 
Superttitions  of  itt  Inhabitants^  from  the 
Itoelfth  to  the  Sixteenth  Ltnthiy,  Urn- 
don:  Longman  and  Co.  1827.  8vo.  ICis. 
'"  History,  through  its  long  and  shadowy 
vista,  gives  us,  in  dim  perspective,  ^ 
grand  outline  and  prominent  objects  of 
the  generations  that  are  past;  it  exhi- 
bits mankind  in  the  mass  and  hnmaa 
nature  in  the  aggregate ;  the  sympathies 
of  ottr  common  nature  lead  ns  to  wish 
for  a  nearer  approximation  and  more 
minute  survey.  The  historian  porsaes 
the  high  and  public  way,  and  narrates 
the  march  of  armies,  the  conflict  of 
battle,  the  duplicity  of  political  nego- 
tiationS)  and  the  cabals  and  the  pomp  of 
courts.  Jt  is  toother  sources  we  must 
look  for  the  lifiiig  manaclirs^  for  tlRSBS 


passions  and  punuits  which  interest  the 
individual  and  agitate  society.  The 
chronicler  steps  aside  and  exhibits  the 
rusticity  of  the  cottage,  and  the  revelry 
of  the  village  hostel ;  while  the  memoir 


9f  1km  PmbUoatiimip  mtk  Short  Noticeg.  ^76 

before  us  appear  to  have  been  written. 
They  discover  a  very  intimate  acquaints 
ance  with  the  manners,  llie  modes  of 
thinking,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology 
of  ihe  period  which  they  embrace.     We 


lets  of  history  that  we  obtain  a  view  of    understand,  is  a  lady. 


social  life,  under  all  the  varied  modifi- 
cations which  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge, the  influence  of  religion,  the  mu- 
nicipal and  political  institutions  of  the 
period  impress.  From  them  we  learn 
Ihe  appalling  superstition  and  the  potent 
charm  ;  the  phantoms  of  science  which 
captivated  the  youthful  student,  aad  the 
intensity  with  which  they  were  pursued ; 
the  oppression  of  the  forest  laws,  and 


The  Guilty  Tongue,  bj/  ihe  Author 
of  the  Latt  Day  of  the  Week,  London : 
Seeley  and  Son.  pp.  194.  iQmo.  2».  6d. 
1827.— Those  persons  who  have  read 
"The  Last  Day  of  the  Week,"  and 
"The  Week  Completed,"  will  easily 
recognise  the  same  style  of  writing,  and 
the  same  mode  of  conveying  instruction 
in  the  work  now  before  us.  We  under- 
stand that  these  publications  are  the 


the  bold  daring  of  the  outlaw  ;  and  the  productions  of  a  ludy,  whose  public  re- 
serf  and  the  burgher,  the  wimpled  dame  ligious  exercises  have  excited  consider- 
and  the  boddiced  damsel,  arise  before  us  able  attention  near  one  of  the  wateriog- 
in  all  their.nativeness  and  simplicity.  places  in  Yorkshire.  Though,  it  is  pro- 
Although  works,  purely  imaginative,  bable,  they  are  fictitious,  they  are  very 
but  rarely  receive  notice  in  our  literary  different  from  those  of  Mrs.  Sherwood 
columns,  yet  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  and  her  sister;  and,  in  some  respects, 
them,  when  that  brilliant  power  is  in-  we  think  very  superior.  Perhaps  they 
voked    to  explore    scenes  of  by  gone  may  afford  to  young  people  less  amnse- 


glory ;  to  exhibit  to  us,  in  faithful  and 
vivid  colouring,  the  peculiar  supersti- 
tions, the  popular  notions,  the  prevailing 
habits,  and  the  general  manners  which 
characterised  the  conditions  of  society 
in  the  earlier    stages  of  our   history. 
Rich,  beyond  most  cities  as  is  London, 
in  antiquarian  remains,  we  view  with 
somewhat  of  a  pensive  feeling  their  gra- 
dual decay,  and  with  indignation  the 
sweeping    hand  of   modern    improve- 
provement    and    commercial    cupidity 
ruthlessly  sweeping  away  almost  every 
vestige.     While  the  buttressed  wall,  the 
clustered   column,    and    the  lofty  hall 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  days  that  are 
past,  the  men  who  there  reasoned  or  re- 
velled,  planned  the  chase,  or  ordained 
the  tournament;  recounted  their  warlike 
achievements  for  the  cross  in  the  Holy 
Landy  or  for  the  rose  at  home ;  fright- 
ened each  other  out  of  their  wits  with 
the  midnight  spectre,  and  'then  pano- 
plied  themselves  with  the  holy  spell, 
arise  in  shadowy  indistinctness  before 
us,  and  we  wish  to  invest  them  in  a 


ment ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
they  do  not  leave  a  deeper,  and  a  more 
salutary  impression .  The  Guilty  Tongue 
relates  to  a  subject  which,  we  fear,  is 
seldom  noticed  from  modern  pulpits 
with  any  thing  like  the  minuteness  and 

Sarticularity  which  its  great  importance 
emands.     The  story  is  simply  this; 
two  friends,  deeply  impressea  with  sin 
and  awful  consequences    of  a    guilty 
tongue,  determined  to  concentrate,  and 
exert  all  their  benevolent  energies  with 
a  sp«*cial  bearing  upon  this  vice  in  par- 
ticular.   With  this  determination,  they 
go  forth  in  quest  of  opportunities,  which 
unhappily  present  themselves  with  awful 
frequency.    In  several  cases  their  efforts 
result    in  the   happiest  consequences; 
while,  in  others,  scenes  of  the  utmost 
horror  present  theipselves  as  the  uKi- 
mate  effects  of  a  guilty  tongue.    We  are 
certainly  not  among  the  nuraberof  those 
persons  who  wish  for  a  large  increase  of 
fictitious  narratives,  even  where  the  de- 
sign is  evidently  good.     We  apprehend 
that  their  general  effect  would  be  a  vi- 

more  palpable  form,  to  mark  their  dia-    tiated  taste,  and  the  occupation  of  time, 

lect,    catch    their    sentiments,   partake 

their  feelings,  and,  in  the  illusion  of  the 

moment,  to  be  contemporaries  with  our 

remote  progenitors. 

With  a  view  to  the  realization  of  such 

scenes,  and  such   a  delineation  of  the 

tone  and  feeling  of  society  between  the 

twelfUi  and  sixteeDlh  century  ,^the  Tales 


which  ought  to  be  otherwise  employed ; 
but  there  is  so  much  of  a  pointedly 
moral  and  religious  tendency  in  the 
works  of  this  lady,  with  a  moderate  in  • 
termixture  of  the  machinery  and  frame- 
work of  a  novel,  that  we  cannot  but  wish 
her  God  speed. 

4R2 


^a  MlseeOaneous  hiieiUffmce.  [DeceJkAer, 

MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 


jews  IN  RUSSIA.  6.  Eren  the  police  miister  himself. 
An  Ukiise,  issued  by  Imperial  maodate,  ™*y  no'  «aff«?«'  *ny  J«^i  under  the  abore 
for  regnlatiog  the  ezistiog  laws  concermng  circmnsUoces,  to  remain  in  the  town 
the  residence  of  Jews,  for  a  specified  ™ope  than  six  weeks;  bis  further  con- 
time,  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the  Russian  tinuance  in  it  depending  on  the  Corpora- 
Empire.  ^o°*  wbich  must  have  weighty  reasons 


1.  Those  Jews  who  hare  liberty  to  carry     'or  allowing  it.     And    no  licence 
on  trade,  or  practise  handicrafts,  exclu-    ^    pven  beyond   six    months,    witiiovt 
sively  in  the  provinces  appointed  for  their    **»«  decuion  of  still  h'gher  authority, 
settlement  by  the  enactment  of  the  year        7.   Jews,   who    hare   no   goTerameat 
1804,*  are  not  permitted  to  traffic  in  the    P«»Mport,  or  who,  baring  such  paaspoft, 
interior  govemmenU  of.Rnssia ;  that  is  to    *»»▼«  T^t  no  licence  to  enter  any  town  in 

SF,  they  are  not  to  oflFer  any  articles  for  ^^  interior,  shall  he  sent  back  by  the 
e,  either  in  shops,  or  at  their  lodgings ;  pohcc,  to  the  placfs  of  their  abode,  aaer 
stilllessarethey  to  hawk  about  any  wares  ^^^  expiration  of  the  time  specified  in 
or  utensils,  whether  of  their  own,  or  the    '*>c  28th  section. 

property  of  others.  Neither  may  they  8«  \f  *fter  an  order  to  that  eAct, 
open  workshops,  nor  on  any  account  hire  ^^^7  either  refuse  to  go,  or  return  again, 
or  employ  foremen,  apprentices,  or  la-  *^cy  shall  be  regarded  as  vagrants,  and  by 
bonrers,  whether  CbrisUans  or  otherwise,  ▼*'*»«  «'  **>«  Ukases  of  15th  Nor.  1797, 
in  any  department  whatsoever.  35th  Feb.  1823,    and  ,8tb  June,    1826, 

2.  They  nre  at  liberty  to  remain  for  *^«y»  together  with  those  who  allow 
commercial  purposes,  such  a  bill  business,  *^«™  *<>  remain,  or  who  harbonr  them  in 
government  contracts,  and  pnrveyancing,  **'«"'  houses,  shall  be  amenable  to  the 
provided  they  have  an  express  permission  **^»  *»  vagrants,  or  abettors  of  va- 
from  Government  to  that  effect.  grants. 

3.  As  professed  artisans  they  may  settle,  ^'  ''«^*»  condemned  to  bamshnwat, 
in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  craft  ">°»*  "<>'  ^  deUined  either  for  debtor 
pertaining  to  some  guild,  or  for  the  in-  O'  creditor  aecounls ;  but  tiicir  affaitt 
struction  of  the  guild  in  any  particular  ™^«'  ^  neitled  according  to  the  usual 
branch  of  the  art  in  which  they  may  pos-    forms  of  law. 

sess  peculiar  skill.  10.   The    execution   of  an    order  of 

4.  Every  Jew  desirious  of  learning  a  banishment  is  to  be  delayed  by  the  police 
eraft,  or  of  employing  his  peculiar  talent    officer  only. 

in  any  art,  must  present  himself  before  the        «>).  When  the  Jew  is  in  one  of  tho  town 

Corporation,  and  give  an  account  of  him-     hospitals,  or 

self,  what  kind  of  artisan  he  is,  or  what  it        ^J  When  he  shows  a  proper  cerlHkate 

u  he  wishes  to  learn.    When  tiie  Corpora-    fro™  a    medical  man,  stating,   that  he 

tion,  and  the  guild  officer,  have  examined    co"^  not  be  sent  away  without  injnry 

the  certificate  of  the  magistrate  of  the    ^  ^is  health. 

place  whence   the   individual  comes,    it        !*•  Rahbins,  or   other  religious  fiue- 

must  then  be  ascertaioetl,  who,  in  that    tionwies.   aro  to    be  seal   away  by  the 

particular  department,  might  be  invited    police  officer  immediately  on  the  discovery 

to  Judge  of  his  ability ;  also,  whether  the    ^**  they  are  such. 

art  IS  known  in  the  town,  and  whether  the     ,  *2.   The    Jews    are    not   allowed   to 

knowledge  of  it  would  be  of  indispensable    «ange  Uieir  passports ;  and  the  ezpirm- 

advantage  to  the  community  at  large;    ^on    of   tiieir   allotted  time    ahall  Ivr* 

mod  in  every  such  case  the  opinion  of  the    "»**»  *n  imperative  ground  for  diaaassswg 

Corporation  must  be  decisive.    Such  Jews    tiiem. 

shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  town  a    ,    *3.  Foreign  Jews,  who  enjoy  tiie  privi- 

certain  time,  whilst  the  matter  is  brought    '^ge  of  other  foreigners  in  those  Goverft- 

to  a  decision,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of    ™«n^   oo^J  ^J^**  ««   appointed  for  Hie 

this  law.  residence  of  Jews,   are  required    to  be 

5.  Jews,  who  thus  obtain  the  privilege  »»bject,  in  every  other  respect,  to  the 
of  commencing  business,  may  not  esta-  ^*^*  '^^  re^olatioas  imposed  on  natire 
blish  themselves  any  where,  without  hav-  Jews  i  that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  proper 
Ing,  besides  their  manifesto,  a  regular  PA»»porta,  they  may  be  suffered  to  enter 
government  passport.  <^ny  of  the  Russian  Provinces  for  the  like 

I.I  space  of  time,  and  for  similar  pnrpoaea  ; 

*  Namely,  Lithuania,  White  Russia,  but,  in  all  other  cases,  they  most  be  •eat 
Idttie    Russia,    Kief,    Minsk,   Volliinia,    over  the  frontiers. 

Podolsk,  Astrachan,  Caucasia,  £katoriAO-        Attested  by  the  Gnud  Master  of  Poiico 
•lav,  Cherson,  and  Tauridia.  of  St*  Pctersburgh. 


1TO7.] 


SXTRACT  FROM  A  tPBECB  OF 
MR.  BUtMBR. 

At  the  Sontfaampton  Bible  Meetiog, 
October  24,  Sir  George  Rote  in  the  cbair, 
Mr.  Btilmer  delivered  a  learned  and  elo- 
quent speech,  in  reply  to  the  stnctures  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  which  he  closed  by 
giving  the  following  conclusive  reasons 
for  continuing  his  support  to  that  noble 
Institution,  and  which  we  think  are  so 
satisfactory  as  to  justify  our  transcribing 
them  from  the  Humpthire  Advertiter  into 
our  columns. 

*'  I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  stating, 
—and  I  think  myself  bound  in  duty  to  do 
80,  when  a  charge  of  blindest  partisanship 
is  alleged,  in  a  case  esperially  in  which  such 
a  temper  would  be  mischievous  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,— the  grounds  on 
which  I  shall  conscientiously  continue  to 
be  a  subscriber  to  the  Bible  Society,  with 
regard  to  its  efforts  to  promote  transla- 
tions, as  well  as  its  domestic  objects. 
They  are  these  :  First — No  translation  is 
perfect.  To  give  a  representation  of  an 
author's  sense,  to  catch  his  spirit  and 
mnnner,  and  to  express  his  meaning  with 
purity  in  the  language  into  which  any 
translation  of  any  book  is  made,  form  no 
easy  task.  There  are  nice  shades  of  mean- 
ing which  the  words  and  idioms  of  our 
laniTuage  express,  that  cannot  be  in  all 
respects  exHctly  transferred  into  another 
lan^ufige.  But  because  no  translation  will 
ever  be  absolutely  perfect,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  translations  below  perfection  may 
not  be  eminently  useful.  The  Septuagint 
or  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
Is  very  far  from  a  perfect  translation.  It 
is  indeed  probably  a  more  imperfect  trans- 
lation than  any  modern  one  in  print,  and 
yet  it  is  very  frequently  quoted  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  who  neither  set 
about  correcting  it,  nor  left  any  injunc- 
tions on  the  subject.  The  learned  and 
excellent  translators  of  our  English  ver- 
fion,  were  far  enough  from  considering 
theirs  as  a  perfect  translation.  Tliis  they 
confess  by  the  numerous  marginal  read- 
ings, which  their  copies,  when  they  are 
printed  as  they  were  first  published,  con- 
tain :  nor  do  they  less  confess  it  in 
their  learned,  ingenious,  eloquent  preface, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  great  and  good  work. 
Secondly — Imperfect  translations  were  the 
toeans,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  of  pro- 
ducing the  Reformation.  Wickliffe  made 
an  imperfect  translation.  It  contains  some 
such  idiomatical  renderings  as  must  have 
been  nniutelligible ;  yet  such  was  the  effect 
of  Wickliffe's  efforts,  that  even  in  his  own 
tinoe,  a  thicd  part  of  the  clergy  began  to 
entertain  scriptural  sentiments.  Tindal 
nade  an  imperfect  translation,  and  his 
.seal  brought  him  to  the  stake  i  yet  the 
fruit!  of  his  labours  wers  neither  rew  nor 
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small.  Coverdab  Uiad«  Bit  uBpoifBct 
translation,  and  boldly  asserted  tbe  nn- 
questionaBle  faet,  that  there  <  may  coma 
more  understanding  and  knowledgs  of  the 
Scripture  by  snnd^  translations  of  it, 
than  bv  all  the  glosses  of  sophistical  doc- 
tors,' inasmuch  as  verbal  and  idiomatical 
differences  would  lead  men  to  think,  Co 
compare,  and  to  judge.  Coverdale's  im- 
perfect translation  was  set  op  by  authority 
in  parish  churches;  the  people  flocked 
together  to  be  instrncted  from  it  i  and 
hence  the  Reformatioo  spread  and  grew. 
Nor  was  it  indeed  until  these  and  other 
imperfect  translations  had  done  the  grant 
work,  that  the  present  authorised  version 
was  undertaken.  The  translators  of  this 
version  have  shown  a  laudable  anxiety  to 
do  honour  to  the  authors  of  these  imper- 
fect translations  *  We  are  so  far,'  diey 
say,  *  from  condemning  any  of  their  la- 
bours, that  we  acknowledge  them  to  have 
been  raised  up  of  God  for  the  building  and 
furnishing  of  his  church,  and  that  they 
deserve  to  be  had  of  us,  and  of  posterity, 
in  everlasting  remembrance.'  Here  it 
may  be  added,  that  so  far  haa  the  Church 
of  England  been  from  taking  alarm  at 
imperfect  translations,  that  it  has  actually 
sanctioned  for  centuries,  and  is  to  thia 
day  sanctioning,  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  varying  not  only  from  the  trans- 
lation in  tho*  Bible,  but  even  from  the 
Hebrew,  from  the  Septuagint,  from  the 
Vulgate,  in  many  instances  ;  and  yet  kept 
industriously  within  view,  to  the  actual 
exclusion  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Bible :  so 
that  while  these  are  entirely  discarded 
from  public  reading  in  the  Church  Ser- 
vice, this  exceedingly  imperfect  translation 
in  the  Psalter  is  read  twelve  times  a  year. 
So  far  are  the  great  leading  principles  of 
revealed  religion  from  depending  on  mere 
syllables  snd  phrases  $  so  loftily  do  they 
rise  above  the  poor  support  of  moods  and 
tenses,  that  it  has  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  employ  the  meanest  form  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  the  least  accurate  syntax  of 
that  tongue,  to  convey  to  us  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Our  trans- 
lators felt  this,  when,  alluding  to  the  va- 
rious din  of  objections  that  resounded  in 
their  days,  from  the  tinkering  of  wofd- 
catchers,  they  exclaimed,  *  la  the  king- 
dom of  God  become  words  or  syllables  ? ' 
Thirdly — The  imperfections  of  tranalations 
are  not  likely  to  be  such  as  to  misrepre- 
sent the  great  leading  truths  of  revealed 
religion.  Here  we  refer  again  to  the 
authority  of  our  own  tmnslatocs,  47  men 
pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their  pfety 
and  their  profound  learning.  *  We  i&rm 
and  avow,'  they  say,  <  that  the  very 
meanest  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish, set  forth  by  Protestants,  containeth 
the  word  of  God,  nav,  is  the  word  of  God  ( 
as  the  King's  speech,  which  Is  uttered  in 
Parliament,  being  tcamlated  into  French, 


[Dec^fliW, 

tpoken  by  nearljr  one  third  of  the  hamM 
race.  la  the  tfaontand  years  that  our  Uoi- 
venities  have  been  establiabedy  has  there 
ever  been  a  pnblic  and  authorixcd  aliempt 
to  put  the  Scriptures  into  any  Uo^age.  of 
any  nation,  sare  our  own  ?  It  there  any 
such  efficient  institution  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  the  Greek  Church,  in  any  of  the 
foreign  Lutheran  Churches,  or  in  the 
Church  of  England  ?  Is  there  any  where 
any  preparation  for  orgiuiiatag  a  aystroi 
of  translation,  except  in  the  newty-fooodeil 
College  at  Calcutta,  which  haa  been  pci^ 
viously  mentioned ;    an   institotioa.  too. 


Pnteh^  Ilriiaa;  imd  Latin,  is  atiU  the 
King's  speech,  though  it  be  not  inter- 
preted by  every  traoslator  with  the  like 
graoe^  nor  peradveotnrc  so  fitly  for  phrase, 
nor  so  expresftly  for  sense  every  where ; 
no  cause  therefore  why  the  word  trans- 
lated should  be  denied  to  be  the  word,  or 
forbidden  to  be  current,  notwithstanding 
that  some  imperfections  and  blemishes 
may  be  noted  in  the  setting  forth  of  it. 
The  Romanists,  therefore,  in  refusing  to 
hear,  and  daring  to  bum  the  word  trans- 
lated, did  not  less  than  despite  the  Spirit 
of  grace,  from  whom  originally  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  wliose  sense  and  meaning,  as  which  would,  probably,  never  have  bcca 
well  as  man*s  weakm^ss  did  enable,  it  did  thought  of,  baid  not  the  Serampore  trans- 
express.'  And  we  may  be  bold  to  affirm,  iators  previously  set  their  hands  to  the 
that  there  is  not  a  translation  extant,  how  work  ;  for  what  then  are  we  to  watt  ? 
imperfect  soever  in  literary  excellence.  Since  we  should  but  wait  in  the  teoiper  of 
that  does  not  clearly  lay  down  the  great  the  idiot,  who  is  *  to  catch  larks  when  the 
ground-work  of  ail  religion :  <  Thou  shalt  iky  falls/  if  we  should  dvlay  Ull  we  ooaM 
k>ve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  obuin  perfect  accuracy,  in  the  bope  of  a 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:'  or  that  generation  of  unborn  literati,  who  are  te 
does  not  make  it  plain  that  Jesus  Christ  possess,  in  some  fair  futore  dav  of  the 
brought  life  and  immoitality  to  light;  or  Greek  Calends,  the  means  and  toe  will  of 
that  does  not  proclaim  by  the  Gospel,  doing  that,  which  all  the  scbolaiahipof 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  the  past  has  not  yet  effected,  and  which, 
earth,  and  good-will  towards  men :  or  where  it  has  been  done  at  all,  haa  beea 
that  does  not  show  that  it  is  a  faithful  done,  in  most  cases,  by  invidoal  seal  aad 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  devotedness  ;  such  as  led  Bishop  Bedell 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save     to  give  the  Irish  the  Bible  in  their  own 


sinners ;  or  that  does  not  assert  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  those  that  believe  in  Christ,  to 
maintain  good  works.  Lastly:  Life  is  short 
and  art  is  long.  We  allow  most  readily, 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  are 
bound,  by  the  most  solemn  duty,  to  nse 
every  means  to  procure  the  most  correct 
translation  possible.  But  if  we  are  to 
wait  for  these  till  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
shall  have  endowed  professors  of  Welsh  or 
Irish,  much  less  of  Mongolian,  Peruvian, 
Arawack,  Bundelknadee,  and  Munipoor 
Kunchee,  and  lectures  on  the  languages  of 
Otahrite,  Labrador,  and  Hottentot  Land, 
aad  even  on  the  celebrated  and  more  invi- 
ting Sanskrit,  we  shall  childishly  abandon 

all  our  present  opportunities  of  usefulness;  the  Bible  Society  pour  all  their  anppUcs 
knowing  too,  as  all  the  world  does,  that  of  pecuniaiy  support  into  the 
even  oriental  studies  have  found  so  little 
encouragement  in  our  seats  of  learning, 
that  Cambridge  has  actually  been  obliged 
to  fetch,  or  to  train  her  professor  of  Arabic 
from  a  carpenter's  bench.  This  is  not 
kdd  in  the  way  of  reproach,  but  with  sin-     is  there  a  shadow  of  probability  that  mm 


tongue,  and  Bishop  Wilson,  the  M anks- 
men.  Were  there  any  prospect  of  aeciag 
a  great  Christian  nation  ariaing,  aa  one 
man,  to  bless  all  other  men  with  God's 
greatest  gift ;  were  there  some  grand  aad 
efficient  universal  scheme  coming  forth 
from  the  cabinets  of  Emperors  and  Kings, 
by  which  the  most  learned  of  ev«y  tongue 
should  be  congregated  to  some  ceanal 
point,  to  use  all  the  means  and  appli 
of  a  liberal  scholarship,  for 
mankind  with  divine  truth ;  aonae  holy 
alliance  of  all  the  best,  the  wisest,  iIk 
most  erudite  of  our  race,  to  meet,  and  de- 
liberate, and  translate  for  all  men,  evecy 
where  ;  most  gladly  would  the  frienda  of 


chequer  of  so  godlike  an 
and  speed  their  progress  with  the 
cheers  of  affectionate  gratnlatioo.  The 
bare  idea  of  such  a  project  may  osake  i^lad 
the  heart  of  sanguine  anticipataoik     Bat 


cere  regret.  Though  it  has  not  been  my 
lot  '  to  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale,' 
1  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  those  who 
set  themselves  to  disparage  the  institutions 
that  profluced  Walton,  and  Pococke,  and 
Hyde,  and  Castell,  and  Lightfoot,  and 
Kennieott,  and  Lowth,  and  Horsley. 
Except  at  Paris,  perhaps,  and  of  this  I  am 
not  quite  certain,  and  anciently,  it  may 
be  the  Prnpaganda  at  Rome ;  not  a  Uni- 
versity in  the  world,  Protvstant  or  Catho- 
.lic,  haa  to  this  day  made  an  effort  tocnltl- 
TAte  the  Chinese  lan|Qage,  .a  Uognage 


thing  like  it  will  take  place  in  our  day ; 
any  thing  national  at  least,  if  not  nai- 
versal  ?  >If  there  is,  let  the  Qvartcriy 
Reviewer  exert  himself,  to  rouae  the 
wealthy,  the  learned,  the  powerfoi,  to  take 
up  the  affair  without  delay.  We,  in  the 
mean  time,  will  neither  linger  aor  kiatcr ; 
and,  amidst  cavil  and  misrepreacatataoa, 
will  support  the  parent  Committee,  in  the 
most  cautions  endeavours  to  prooHita  all 
possible  accuracy,  and  in  the  moat  atie- 
nuous  exertions  to  put  it  ia  the  power  «f 
nil  ntB  to  hour,  in  Iheir  o^n  tapgitm,  ihn 
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wonderfal  worki  of  Ood.  Thete  coosi* 
dipnitions  are  the  fouodation  of  an  en* 
IfKbtcned  attiichmf  nt,  not  of  blind  paiti- 
Bansbip.  Tbey  satisfy  my  own  miod  %  if 
they  did  not,  1  would  not  give  the  Bible 
Society  another  penny  of  my  money,  nor 
another  moment  of  my  time.  ~ 


«» 


*t 


FBMALE  PREACHISO  AT  KNARRSBOROUaH, 
YORK8HIRR. 

The  attention  of  many  pertons  in  this 
town  and  neighbourhood ,  both  of  the 
Established  Church  and  among  the  Dis- 
senters, has  been  excited  for  sevrral  years 
back,  by  the  religious  serricps  of  Mrs. 
Stevens,  who  is  a  near  relation  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Cheap,  the  vicar  of  the 
parish.  Furnished  with  rare  endowments 
for  teaching,  and  moved  with  pious  con- 
cern for  the  rising  generation,  she  com- 
menced giving  catechetical  instruction  to 
the  young  people,  who  assembled  for  that 
purpose  for  some  time  within  the  pre* 
cinctb  of  the  vicarage :  as  these  exercises 
attracted  others  of  riper  years,  they  were 
condocted,  by  degrees,  with  a  view  to  the 
information  of  adults  also,  ultimately  as- 
suming the  character  of  Lectures  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  were  concluded  with  sing- 
ing and  prayer. 

When  tidings  of  these  things  came  to 
th^  ears  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
it  is  reiiforted,  that  he  directed  that  the 
meetings  should  be  discontinued ;  but 
considering  that  she  might  be  regarded 
as  extra  parochial  on  her  own  premises, 
a  spacious  school -room  was  erected  in 
the  town,  in  which  she  continued  those 
instructions  totally  unconnected  with  the 
ministerial  arrangements  of  Mr.  Cheap,*- 
**  the  distinct  concern  of  an  independent 
person,  firmly  indeed  attached  to  the 
ministrations  in  the  Established  Church 
in  heart  and  sentiment ;  but  exercising, 
under  a  peculiar  providential  appointment, 
the  talents  committeil  to  her  charge,  both 
lawfully  and  usefully."  Not  only  have 
the  poor  of  the  flock  been  edified,  btit  per- 
sons of  superior  rank  and  learning,  as 
well  as  others  holding  ofiicial  stations  in 
the  church  of  God,  have  been  charmed 
With  the  elegance  of  her  diction,  and  in- 
structed by  the  solidity  of  her  expositions 
It  has  been  no  unrommon  occurrence  to 
see  at  the  door,  carriages  belonging  to  the 
gentry  staying  at  Harrogate;  nay,  it  is 
said,  that  one  of  the  most  eloquent  Dis- 
senting Ministers  in  the  county,  was  re- 
cently melted  almost  to  tears  in  one  of 
these  meetings,  and  expressed  his  most 
unqualified  approval  and  delight  with  her 
services.  Indeed  the  circumstance  of  such 
nngular    female   elocution    and    biblical 


to  eloquenoe,  and  modes^  wlilch  slicda 
the  brightest  lustre  on  the  sex,  could  not 
fail,  in  such  an  age  of  excitement  as  the 
present,  to  render  Mrs.  Stevens  both  use* 
fill  and  popular. 

Whether  this  public  teaching  of  a  fenule 
is  sanctioned  by  apostolic  authority,  is  a 
question  on  which  good  people  have  been 
divided  s  but  whether  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  has  stretched  his  ecclesiastic  pre- 
rogative a  little  too  far.  by  putting  down 
these  meetings,  as  it  is  rumoured,  in  the 
shape  of  an  intimation  to  the  vicar,  that 
no  curate  of  Mr.  Cheap's  aominatioa 
should  be  licensed  to  the  church,  if  he  did 
not  employ  all  his  influence  to  silence 
Mrs.  Stevens,  is  a  query  of  less  equivooU 
meaning.  As  the  lady  herself,  too,  has 
lately  published  a  paper  in  defence  of  her 
teaching,  in  which  she  appeals  to  the 
canons  of  Scripture,  with  her  accustomed 
ingenuity,  she  may  feel  not  perfectly  satis- 
fied in  surrendering  an  inalienable  right, 
by  jrieldiag  to  the  mandates  of  the  Bench, 
rather  than  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

CONGREGATIONAL  SCHOOL   ELECTION. 

On  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  October,  the 
Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  this  Insti- 
totioD  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
for  the  election  of  three  children  into  the 
school,  and  other  business.  There  were 
eight  candidates  for  admission ;  on  closing 
the  poll,  the  majority  of  votes  was  for 
Hincbcliffe,  Daviea,  and  Anthony,  who 
^accordingly  were  declared  duly  elected. 

CHAPELS   OPENED. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1827,  a  chapel 
at  Pitchcombe,  near  Stroud,  which  soma 
time  since  was  used  by  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, was  re-opened  in  the  congrega- 
tional connexion.  The  Rev.  J.  Burdcr, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Rees,  of  London, 
delivered  suitable  discourses  on  the  occa* 
ston 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1827,  a  new 
chapel  was  opened  at  Stonehouse.  The  Rev. 
J.  Burder,  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Thomas,  and 
the  Rev.  £?  an  Jones  preached  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  November, 
1827,  a  building  fitted  up  for  the  purpose 
of  divine  worship  was  opened  at  Overton, 
Hants.  Rev.  J.  Welsh,  of  Basingstoke, 
preached  in  the  morning.  Rev.  J.  G. 
Hewlett,  of  Newbury,  in  the  afternoon;  and 
Rev.  John  Jefferson,  of  Andover,  in  the 
evening.  This  place  is  connected  with 
Whitchurch,  and  is  to  be  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bean  on  the  Lord's-day  morning,  and  the 
Wednesday  evening.  The  attendance  at 
the  opening   was   very   encouraging.     A 


knowledge,  in  one  exercising  her  talents  Sabbath  School  has  been  commenced  wi(h 

«nder  the  shield  of  the  Toleration  Act,  pleasing  prospects. 

while  sincerely  attached  to  the  national  Some  years  ago,  a  Sunday  School  WRs 

church,  learned   without  any  assumption  commenced    at   the    destitute  village  of 

of  literature,    adorned  with    simplicity.  Lye- Waste,     Worcestershire.      A    large 

which  Impart*  the  mMK  f  owcffol  ckana  room  was  buih,  aod  public  worship  tfom- 
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menced  lliis  place  proving  too  small, 
a  cbapel  was  erected,  which  was  opened 
with  encooraging  prospects  of  success  on 
the  8th  of  October.  The  Rer.  J.  A.  James 
preached  in  the  morning ;  and  the  Rev.  T. 
East  in  the  evening.  The  som  collected 
was  upwards  of  ^51.  The  population  is 
exceedingly  large  and  poor.  A  debt  re- 
mains upon  the  place  of  about  «f200.  Tlie 
aid  of  the  religious  public  must  be  soli- 
cited towards  its  liquidation. 

ORDINATIONS. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1827,  Mr.  W. 
Richards  wss  ordained  pastor  .of  the 
church  at  Stonehouse.  The  introductory 
discourse  was  delirered  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Adkinsf;  the  ordination  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Meek;  the  charge  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Burder ;  and  the  sermon  to  the  peo- 
ple by  the  Hev.  John  Da  vies. 

On  Tuesday,  AugasC  the  28tb,  1827, 
Mr.  W.  Bean  was  ordained  over  the  inde- 
pendent Church  at  Whitechurch,  Hants. 
The  Rev.  T.  Welsh,  of  Newbury,  lead  the 
Scriptures  and  prayed.  Rev.  J.  Jefferson, 
of  Andorer,  delivered  the  introductory  dis- 
course and  asked  the  questions.  Hev.  T. 
Adkins,  of  Southampton,  offered  the  or- 
dination pra}*er.  Rev.  J.  £.  Good,  of 
Salisbury,  gave  the  charge  to  the  Mfni-> 
ster;  and  the  Rev.  John  Reynolds,  of 
Romsey,  preached  to  the  people.  Mr. 
Adkins  preached  in  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
Good  the  preceding  evening. 

October  2,  1827,  a  meeting  of  Ministers 
was  held  at  Oswestry,  Shropshire,  to  re- 
cognize the  setting  apart  of  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Jenkyn,  formerly  of  Wem,  to  be  the  over- 
seer of  the  church  meeting  at  Old  Chapel, 
formerly  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
late  Kcv.  John  Wbitridg^. 

The  service  was  introduced  with  read- 
ing and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Wrexham,  deli- 
vered the  introductory  discourse,  on  the 
Principles  of  Dissent.  The  Rev.  David 
Lewis,  of  Newport,  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tions. In  reply  to  these,  Mr  John  Ro- 
berts, senior  deacon,  read  'A  concise  state- 
ment of  the  measures,  which  had  led  to 
the  present  service,  and  confirmed  the 
call  of  the  church :  and  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Jenkyn,  publicly  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  call,  and  stated  the  motives  and 


■  principles  which  had  actuated  Mas  in  hia 
decision.   The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  then  offered 
specinl  prayer.    The  Rev.  John  Roberts, 
of  Llanbrynmair,  addressed  the  Minister 
verynffeclioaately  from   I  Tim.    iv.    lf>. 
The  Rev.   Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,   ad- 
dressed  the    church   from  I   Cor.    iv.    1. 
The  Rer.  Mr.  Rees,  of  Sarney,  concluded 
with  prayer.  In  the  evening  the  service  was 
commenced  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Watcrfiild,  of  Wdexbitm  ;  and  Dr.  Raffles 
preached  a  very  impressive  sermon   from 
2  Cor.  V.  18. 

On  Wednesday,  thc31st  of  October*  was 
publicly  recognised,  the  settleuieat  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Bromley,  formerly  of  Apple- 
dore,  Devon,  as  pastor  over  the  Indepen- 
dent church   at   Clavering,    Esscjil.      The 
Rev.  W.   Ciayioo,    of    Saffron    Waldeo, 
having  commenced  the  service  with  pr&yer 
and  reading  the  Scriptures,  the  Rev.'T. 
Craig,  uf  Bocking,  delivered  a  judicious 
and  interesting  introductory  discourse,  and 
called  on  the  church  to  signify  their  ap- 
proval of  the  invitation  previously  given 
to  Mr.  Bromley,  as  well  as  on  him.  to 
eipress  his  acceptance  of  it.    The  Rer. 
W.  Chaplin,  of  Bishop    Stortford,  in  a 
mo^  impiessive  and  affectionate  manner 
implored    the    divine    blessing    both    oo 
Minister  and  people.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Win- 
ter, of  London,  delivered  a  very  appro- 
priate imd  excellent  sermon,  from  1  Thess. 
iit    8.;   and   the  Rev    J.  B.  Pearce,   of 
Maidenhead,  the  late  pastor  of  the  church, 
concluded  the  service  with  prayer.    All 
who  were  present  retired,  it  is  believed, 
delighted  with  the  varied  services  of  the 
day  :  and  it  is  hoped  the  earnest  supplica- 
tions which  were  presented,  will  be  an- 
swered by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
in  the  increasing  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  this  part  of  his  vineyard,  of  which  iti 
present  harmony  and  affection  sesms  to 
afford  an  eucouragiog  intimatioa. 

RECENT   DEATH. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  announce  the 
lamented  decease  of  the  Rev.  T.Charltox 
Hen  ry,  D  .  D.,  pastor  of  the  second  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, United  States,  who  died  early  ia  the 
month  of  October,  after  a  few  dayi  illness, 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  We  expect 
to  furnish  our '  readers  with  a  detsiled 
account  in  an  early  number. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  AND  MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications    have    been    received    during    the    Isst    Month    from    the   Rev. 

George   Rcdford—  C.  N.   Davies — George    Foster ^^James  Jackson — .1.  N.    Goolty 

— D.  Jones— J.  Green — W.  Bedford — J.  Arundel — J.  Wooldiidge—U,  Bromley— 

W.  Roby—S.  J.  Breeze— G.  H.  Rylands. 
Also  from  Messrs.  W.  Newlands — R.  Simpson — J.  Powell— Tbeognit. 

The  communication  from  T.  R.  J.  will  appear  in  our  next;  we  shall  be  glad  to  hesr 
from  him  again. 

We  regret  the  unavoidable  omission  of  several  Short  Notices,  Literarv  Aononoct- 
nents,  and  Articles  of  Intelligence,  tvhich  the  great  length  of  our  Original  Dcpartmcst 
has  compelled  us  to  postpone  till  a  future  numl^r. 
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From  the  passing  of  tbe  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  1662,  to  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  in  1714,  the 
affnirs  of  Nonconformists  were 
often  in  a  perilous  and  always  in 
an  unsettled  state.  Their  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  influence  were 
concealed  from  public  observa- 
tion, and  they  erected  their  meet- 
ing-houses on  sites  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  seclusion.'  It  is  true, 
indeed,  after  the  happy  revolution, 
an  attempt  was  made  in.  1690,  to 
promote  a  general  correspondence 
amongst  them;  but  it  is  not  known 
that  any  returns  were  at  that 
time  made  of  the  numbers  and 
circumstances  of  the  dissenting 
churches.  Indeed  the  fond  hopes 
of  perfect  religious  freedom,  which 
the  revolution  had  inspired,  were 
soon  dissipated  by  the  violence 
of  high  church  partisans,  who 
by  their  French  alliapces,  and 
Stuart  friendships,  rendered  them- 
selves formidable  both  to  the  go- 
vernment of  William  and  Anne, 
so  that  the  Dissenters  could  not 
feel  themselves  secure,  or  a 
studied  concealment  unnecessary, 
till  the  last  sovereign  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  had  resigned  her  sceptre, 
and  the  illustrious  family  of  Hano* 
ver  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Neal,  the  ce- 
lebrated ftutfaor  of  the  History  of 
the  Puritans,  obtfrioed  in  1716, 
a  list  of  ^.®  number  of  the  dissent* 
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ing  congregations  in  each  county 
of  England  and  Wales,  distin- 
guishing the  Baptist  from  the 
Psedobaptist  congregations,  but 
without  noticing  the  relative  num- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  .and  Inde* 
pendent  denominations. 

Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett,  in 
their  History  of  Dissenters,  ob- 
serve on  this  omission,  "  that  from 
other  sources  it  appears  that  both 
the  number  and  size  of  the  Pres- 
byterian congregations  at  that 
time  were  nearly  double  to  that  of 
the  Independents.  And  though 
the  congregations  of  the  Baptists 
were  nearly  equal  to  the  Indepen- 
dents in  number,  they  were  inferior 
to  them  in  size."  * 

As  we  are  anxious  to  present 
to  our  readers  all  the  information 
we  possess,  illustrative  of  the 
numbers  an^i  progressive  increase 
of  the  Dissenting  community  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  we  shall 
transcribe  into  our  pages,  Mr. 
Neal's  list,  which,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  bears  the  date 
of  1716. 


Conntlps. 
Bedfordshire 

Berkshire     .     .  • 

Buckinj^hsmshire  . 

Cuinbridgeflhire  . 

Cheshire  .    .    •  • 

Cornwall      .    •  . 

Cumberfaad      .  . 


No.  of  Chorehef.  BaptUtt. 

.    .      23  .  .  22 

•    .      26  .  .  10 

.       17  .  .  7 

.      23  .  .  5 

.      21  .  .  4 

12  .  .  0 

19  .  •  2 


*  Bogue  sod  Bennett's  History  of  Dis- 
fsofeers,  Tol.  U.  p.  96. 
4S 
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Cowititfc  No.  of  Chorchei.  Baptuii.    po8s«Med  coBsidemble  iofiuoce 

Sr^eS".  :   :   :     II     :   :     t       ^f  *«  Disaenlem  of  the  metn>- 

Durham        ....        9      .    .      •        P^"«* 

Derbyshin  ....     28     ..     0  ''  When,"  says  Dc.  Tovlmin/ 

''some  UisseDting  ministers  in 
London  set  on  foot,  in  the  year 
1772,  an  application  to  Parliament 
for  relief,  in  the  matter  of  sobacrip- 
tion,  and  wished  to  be  joined  by 
their  brethren  in  the  country,  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  object,  they 
soon  found  that  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  knew  little  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  that  those  of  one  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  even  in  the  me- 
tropolis, were  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  number  or  state  of  the 
societies  in  other  parts. 

'<  It  suggested  itself,  therefore,  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Thompson,  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  some  of  the 
brethren  in  different  counties;  to 
obtain  as  accurate  an  account  as 
could  be  procured  of  the  coogre- 
gations  and  ministers  in  their  re- 
spective neighbourhoods.  As  the 
ground  work  of  his  inquiries,  and 
of  the  information  he  solicited,  he 
sent  lists  of  the  congregations  in 
all  the  counties  of  England,  taken 
by  Mr.  Neal,  in  the  year  1716  or 
1716.'* 

To  secure  accurate  returns,  Mr. 
Thompson  bestowed  upon  this 
pursuit  some  years  of  industrious 
application,  and  maintained  aa 
extensive  correspondence.  When 
he  had  obtained  materials  for  the 
purpose,  he  drew  out  a  complete 
view  of  the  number  of  congre- 
gations in  every  county.  He  had 
these  lists  transcribed  m  an  alpha- 
betical order,  and  sent  copies  of 
them,  bound  in  ruled  books,  with 
TU^  «*»**  A^..^^^*   f  *u-     I         ^^  forrels,  to  several  friends  who 

*  35vr       "?  "  "u''^*"''*?**'    had  assisted  him  in  its  compaa- 
to  which  we  refw,  is  the  interesting    ^^^  ^^mpu* 

MS.  of^he  Rev.  Josiah  Thomp-        Amongst  his  correspondents  the 
son,  the  origmal  copy  of  which    Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  of  Sun! 


Gloucester   . 
Hampshire  . 
Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
HuDtingdoDshire 
Kent   .         • 
Lancashire  • 
Leicestecshire 
Lincolnshire 
Middlesex    . 
MonmoQthshire 
Norfolk  .    • 
Northamptonshire 
Northamherland 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire 
Rntland    •    • 
Shropshire   . 
Somersetshire 
Suffolk    •    • 
Sony       •    • 
Snssez    •    . 
Staffordshire 
Warwickshire 
Wiltshire     . 
Worcestershire 
Westmoreland 
Yorkshire     • 


61 
35 

9 
28 
52 
51 
32 

8 
26 
31 
52 
47 
33 
22 
91 

8 
20 
40 
27 

8 
14 

6 
15 
55 
34 
20 
16 
16 
18 
20 
18 

5 
48 


6 
5 
• 

0 

8 

16 
9 
1 

10 
1 

27 
4 
9 
3 

26 
2 
4 

22 
0 
1 
3 
3 
2 

12 
0 
4 
1 
2 
4 
4 
8 
0 
0 


Total  1107 
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Anglesey 
Caroanronshire 
Denbigh  •    . 
Merioneth    • 
Montgomery 
Flint  •    •    . 


1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 


Brecknock 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen 

Glamorgan 

Pembroke 

Hadncmhira 


SOUTH   WALES. 

3 
3 
9 
7 
8 
4 

Total    43 


is  depoBitedy  we  belieye,  in  the 
library  of  Dr.  Williams,  at  Bed 


bridge,  was  distinguished  for  his 
diligence,  and  he  receiyed  a  MS. 


SlJlitTe^rXrarjJl!;;   tbe  Appendix  of  hblifeyko. 
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after  Mr.  Neal  obtained  the  first 
returns. 

CountlM.  No.  of  Chnrchcs.     Bnptbts 

Bedfordshire     .    • 


1037.]  MrodHctinTf  to  the  Litt  of  Ckmgregaibmal  Chmdkei. 
binson,  bas  Riven  the  public  the  byterian  body  from  the  truth,  and 
following  totals,  which  aflford  a  the  consequent  introduction  of 
view  of  the  numerical  strength  of  worldly  opinions  and  religious 
the  dissenting  body,  sixty  years    apathy    amongst    its    supporters, 

'  and  which,  we  conceive,  will  go 
far  to  explain  this  anomaly  in 
dissenting  history. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Bobinsou, 
of    Cambridge,    his    library   was 
sold,  and  the  MS.  copy  of  Mr. 
Thompson's    list    came   into   the 
possession  of   Mr.  Lunn,    book- 
seller, in  that  town.     The  Rev. 
B.  Cracknell,  then  of  Wareham, 
became  its  purchaser;  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  he  found, 
of  course,  many  errors  to  be  correct- 
ed, and  many  omissions  to  be  sup- 
plied, to  render  it  complete.      He 
attempted  this  revision,  and,  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  November 
1796,   he    published  the    lists  of 
dissenting    places   of  worship    in 
Bedford    and   Berks,  and  which 
were  followed  by  the  lists  of  other 
counties,  in  alphabetical  order,  to 
H/ereford^    when  it  appears  tiieir 
pubhcation  was  discontinued*     II 
IS  not  necessary  to  insert  in  this 
place  the  numbers  of  each  county 
given  in  the   Monthly  Magazine ^ 
as  in  general  the   additions    are 
inconsiderable.     The  counties  of 
Cambridge,  Hert^,  and  Cornwall, 
however,  must  be  excepted,  as  in 
Cambridgeshire  the  increase  is  16, 
and  in  Herts  9,  being  in  each  a 
growth    of  one-third,  and   Corn- 
wall 7»  which  is  an  addition  of 
one-half.      It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  Mr.  Thompson's 
list  of  these  counties  would  be 
peculiarly  correct,    as    his    most 
zealous  correspondents,  Mr.  Ro- 
binson,   of  Cambridge,  and  Dr. 
Toulmin,  of  Taunton,  must,  from 
their  localities,  have  well  known 
the  circumstances    of   dissent  in 


Berkshire  .  *  . 
B  ttcki  oghamshire 
Cftmbridgeshire 
Cheshire  '.  •  • 
Cornwall  .  .  • 
CamberUBd  •  . 
DerbjTsbire  .  .  • 
DeTODshire  .  .  • 
Dorsetshire  .  . 
DDrham        •    >    i 

Essex 

Gloacestershire 
Uampshire   .    •    • 
Herefordshire    .    ■ 
Hertfordshire    •    • 
HuntlngdoDsbire    . 
Keot   .    .    .    .    . 
LancAshire    .    .    < 
Leicestershire    .    . 
Lincolnshire      •    . 
Middlesex    .     .    . 
Moomoathshire 
Norfolk    ... 
Northamptonshire 
Northumberland    . 
Nottinghamshire   , 
Oxfordshire  .    . 
Rutlandshire     .     . 
Shropshire     .    • 
Somer^.tshire    . 
StifFordshire      .    . 
Suffolk    .    .    • 
Surrey     •    •     . 
Sussex     >    •     • 
Warwickshire    . 
Westmoreland  . 
Wiltohire      .    . 
Worcestershire 
Yorkshire      .    . 


19 
14 
25 
21 
24 

7 
17 
32 
fil 
24 
15 
49 
46 
28 

9 
18 
15 
46 
62 
39 
22 
86 
13 
21 
37 
40 
19 
11 

5 
11 
53 
14 
33 
12 

19 
23 

3 
39 

16 

70 

1118 


17 

5 

15 

7 

3 

2 

4 

8 

14 

1 

3 

15 

24 

8 

3 

9 

7 

39 

13 

23 

16 

13 

6 

9 

17 

3 

10 

2 

3 

3 

15 

0 

3 

2 

12 

10 

0 

19 

7 

20 

391 


Assuming  that  these  returns  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  y  it  appears  that, 
duringstxtyyears,  thatis,  from  1716 
to  1776,  the  dissenting  cause  in  ge- 
neral was  almost  stationary,  having 
oqly  increased  eleven  places  during 
that  long  period.     It  our  readers 
compare  the  returns  for  distinct    those  counties, 
eoonties,  they  will  find  in  some        No  other  public  attempt  to  ob- 
instances  a  fearful  decrease.     It    tain  an  accurate    return    of  the 
^aa  doubtless  during  this  period    number  of  dissenting  cbarohes  in 

~  each  county  of  the  kingdom  ap- 

Ean  to  have  been  made, « Uli 
esim.  Bogne  attd  BtumM^  in 
492 


that  nonconformity  in  England  en- 
dured its  most  severe  trial,  in  the 
melancholy  defection  of  the  Pros* 


/  f^.f 


Coaoties. 
Flintshire 
Mer.oiiethshire 
Moatgomeryshire 


084  MtSri&xl  i^ndlBtpli^^ 

1812,  composed  their  History  of 
Dissenters,  when,  by  "  the  assist- 
ance of  friends  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,"  they  were  able 
to  present  their  readers  with  the 
following  account,  "  which,"  they 
add,  '<  will  be  found  to  possess 
sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the 
feader  to  form  a  view  of  the  dum- 
ber of  the  dissenting  congrega- 
tions, on  which  he  may  depend." 


Eaglaad 


Total 


[Sapplemeoty 

Pro. 

Iiid. 

B«9t. 

XVKal. 

0 

8 

1 

9 

0 

16 

3 

19 

0 

15 

225 

9 
176 

>     24 

18 

419 

252 

799 

532 

1583 

270 

1024 

708 

2002 

Connties. 

Pres. 

Ini. 

Bapt.1 
16 

Potal. 

Bedfordshire 

0 

4 

20 

Berkshire 

1 

12 

8 

21 

Buckinghamshire 

3 

14 

17 

34 

Cambridgeshire    « 

0 

24 

20 

44 

Cheshire 

12 

20 

5 

37 

Gorov^all 

0 

28 

7 

35 

Cumberland 

15 

7 

5 

27 

Berbyshire   . 

.      10 

20 

11 

41 

Devonshire 

19 

30 

16 

63 

Dorsetshire 

5 

23 

4 

32 

Durham        • 

14 

.    3 

6 

23 

Essex    . 

1 

47 

17 

65 

Glonceatersbire 

3 

17 

16 

36 

Hampshire    . 
Herefordshire        < 

2 

26 

17 

45 

2 

3 

4 

9 

Hertfordshire 

1 

13 

10 

24 

Huntingdonshire  . 

0 

5 

14 

19 

Kent    . 

7 

28 

24 

59 

Lancashire   • 

33 

57 

27 

117 

Leicestershire 

4 

11 

17 

32 

Lincolnshire 

3 

21 

22 

46 

Middlesex     . 

,      20 

53 

33 

106 

Norfolk 

3 

10 

20 

33 

Northamptonshire 

0 

18 

16 

34 

Northumbeiland  . 

37 

7 

5 

49 

Nottinghamshire  . 

1 

7 

9 

17 

Oxford»hire           , 

3 

8 

6 

17 

RttllandKhire 

0 

2 

2 

4 

Shropshire    . 

.        3 

20 

U 

34 

Somersetshire 

6 

29 

15 

50 

StafTordshire 

4 

22 

6 

32 

Suffolk 

5 

25 

16 

47 

Surrey 

1 

20 

15 

36 

Sussex 

2 

7 

16 

25 

Warwrickshire        i 

5 

16 

8 

29 

Westmoreland 

2 

4 

3 

9 

Wiltshire      . 

2 

38 

17 

57 

Worcestershire 

3 

4 

9 

16 

Yorkshire     . 

20 

95 

42 

157 

252 

.799 

532 

1583 

SOUTH   WALES. 

Brecknockshire    . 

0 

14 

13 

27 

Cardiganshire 

9 

16 

11 

36 

Carmarthenshire  . 

2 

46 

36 

84 

GUmorg^anshire    . 

7 

36 

28 

71 

Pembrokeshire 

0 

25 

19 

44 

Radnorshire 

0 

4 

5 

9 

Monmouthshire    . 

0 

9 

15 

24 

NORTH   WALES. 

Anglesey 

0 

10 

11 

21 

Carnarvon    • 

0 

13 

13 

26 

Dcnbighshiro        • 

0 

13 

12 

25 

In  the  islands  of  Guernsey  | 
and  Jersey^  6  French,  1:7 
English.  ' 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  ad- 
vert to  the  task  we  undertook  at 
the  close  of  the  last  year,  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  List,  not 
of   the    number   of    Independeot 
Churches    in    each    county,    biit 
with  the  names  of  the  placet  where 
they  exist,  and  of  the  pastors  who 
preside  over  them.     This  was  not, 
indeed,  a  novel  idea,    l^arly  in  the 
history  of  the  Evangelical  Maga- 
zinet  an  excellent  minister,  still  in 
the  vigour  of  his  days^  prepared 
a  list  of  two  or  three  counties,  and 
opened  a  correspondence  with  seve* 
ral  intelligent  persons,  with  a  view 
to  complete  the  list  of  others ;  but 
we  believe  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned, on  account  of  the  many 
difficulties  it  involved.    Thes^e  dif- 
ficulties   we    have    encountered, 
and  we  may  be  permitted  i6  add, 
have  well  nigh  overcome.   Though 
some  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional body  were  so  deficient  in 
public    spirit   as    not   to    devote 
orte  leisure  hour  to  assist  us   in 
this    confessedly   useful    attempt, 
yet  they  freely  indulged  in  cynical 
remarks  on  the  occasional  inac- 
curacies of  our  last  Supplement 
We  owe  them  no  thanks;  but  we 
rejoice  to  say,  that  more  than^i^ 
gentlemen,  residing  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,   contributed  to  the 
compilation  of  that  list,  for  whose 
kind  assistance  we  deaire  to  record 
our  best  thanks.    We  also  avai^d 
ourselves  of  the  lists  of  congrega- 
tional, subscriptions  and  collections 
appended  to  reports  of  yi^ious  so- 
cieties   in     connexion    with   our 
body;    and  these,  together  with 
our  personal  information,  enabled 
us  to  present  a  statement,  which. 


IMf.]        fMlrodbwfoiy  to  1*0  lirt  ef  Cdasrr^w^^  iM 


thoug:fa  coofeasedly  incompletey 
coDlained  a  more  perfect  retura 
than  was  erer  before  obtained* 

It  DOW  devolves  opon  us  to 
name  the  sources  of  our  informa- 
tion, and  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  following  statistical  re* 
turns  and  county  lists  have  been 
compiled. 

A 11  our  topographical  and  statu* 
tieal  information  is  derived  from 
Mr.  Capper's  valuable  Topogram 
phical  Dictionary,  from  the  Re^ 
ports  of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners 
on  Charitable  Foundations,  and  other 
Parliamentary  papers.  The  re- 
turns respecting  the  contributions 
and  labours  of  the  Bible,  Mission- 
ary,  and  School  Societies  have  been 
made  from  the  latest  reports  of  the 
several  institutions  referred  to, 
and  though  it  is  probable  mis. 
takes  may  be  found  in  our  at- 
tempts to  divide  their  general 
returns  amongst  the  .particular 
counties  to  which  they  belong, 
yet  we  are  confident,  from  the 
labour  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  this  part  of  our  work,  that 
our  readers  may  confide  in  its  ge- 
neral accuracy. 

In  our  attempt  to  report  the 
state  of  other  denominations,  we 
have  had  recourse  to  the  best 
authorities  in  our  reach. 

The  information  we  have  given 
respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  derived  from  their  accre- 
dited organs,  the  Catholic  Misoel" 
lantf  for  1B27,  and  the  Laity  s  Di- 
.  rectory  for  1828. 

The  Presbyterian  body,  which 
now  includes  within  it  the  Unita- 
rian congregations  of  the  king- 
dom, has  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
published  any  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  places  in  their  connection. 

We  hoped  to  have  found  in  the 
last  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association^  a 
full  notice,  in  one  form  or  other,  of 
their  several  congregations.  There 
are  not,  however,  ei^Aly  distinct  con- 
gregations named  in  that  document, 
and  its  supplementary  statements, 


which  certainly  does  B«t  indlnde 
half  the  number  of  Presbyterian 
Societies  in  England.  We  were, 
therefore,  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
authority  we  formerly  quoted  en  Ibis 
subject,  the  Mondiester  SocmuEn 
Controversy,  which  contains  a  snm^ 
mary  of  the  chapels  occupied  by 
Unitarians  in  EngUmd,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  and  though  this  may  be 
regarded  as  the  report  of  an  oppo^ 
neat,  yet  it  served  the  purpose  of 
the  gentlemen  who  edited  that 
volume  to  make  the  r^orns  as  fitU 
as  possible. 

Our  brethren  of  the  particirlar 
Baptist  denomination  have  fol« 
lowed  our  example,  and  published, 
in  several  numbers  of  the  Baptist 
Magazine,  a  list  of  their  churches 
and  pastors.  We  therefore  take  that 
return  as  our  authority,  at  the  same 
time  remarking,  that  we  could  have 
much  extended  our  list  of  Pasdo- 
baptist  congregational  churches, 
had  we  admitted  into  it  the 
pastors  and  churches  who  hold 
Byperealvinistic  opinions  amongst 
us.  Such  churches  do  appear  to 
our  knowledge  in  their  list,  proba- 
bly through  inadvertency  on  the 
part  of  our  brother  editors,  yet 
we  feel  it  right,  with  perfect  good 
feeling,  to  make  this  ODserTtttion. 

The  statements  respecting  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  connection, 
are  derived  from  a  work  recently 
published  by  the  respected  Pre- 
sident of  their  Conference  for  the 
present  year,  the  Rev.  John 
Stevens,  entitled.  Annals  of  Me- 
thodisin,  which,  with  ''  the  Jft- 
nutes'*  of  their  annual  meeting, 
afford  abundant  information.  The 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  connec- 
tion have  a  quarterly  periodical, 
entitled  the  Evangelical  Register, 
in  which  a  list  of  their  stations  is 
published  from  time  to  time.  We 
regret  that  we  have  no  authorized 
source  of  intelligence  respecting 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and 
other  partial  conformists  not  in  that 
connexion. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  ac- 
knowledge the  assifttaoce  we*faai^ 


me  LUi  of  CaiigregaiUmol  Churches  and  MiniOen    [Supply Q^tot^ 

reoei  ved  in  pceparin  g  the  list  of  pas*  Bridlington ;  Jamen,  Briffof ;  Tho- 

tors  ai^d  churches  from  the  mioisters  dey »  Cambridge ,  Bouosell,  Ottery: 

aod  gentlemen,  whose  names  we  W.    Rooker,     Tamaiockx     Fatr<« 

gladly  record,  as  affording  to  our  brother,  Dereham;    Good,  Saiis^ 

readers  the  best  evidence  of  the  ac-  bury ;  Hitchin,  HockHffe ;  Weaver, 

curacy  of  our  returns ;  and  we  offer  Shrewdmry  ;  S.  Rooker,  Bideford  ; 

our  cordial  thanks  to  Rev.  Messrs.  Scales,  Leed$:  Cooper,  Dubtin;  Cas- 

Roby,     Manchetier:     Wildbore,  ton,Sherboume:BH,ker,Shepion3IcU'' 

Penryn ;  Goulty,  Brighton;  Guyer,  let; Greatbach,  Sauthport;  Buimer, 

Ryde;   Redforil,    Worcester :  Da-  Haverfordwest ;  J oBes,Treleeh:  "Ro- 

r'les,  Hereford:  Bishop,  Gloucester;  berts,   Odiham ;  Halley,  Harper, 

Gawthom,. I>er6y;  Luke,    Taufi-  and  Arundel,  London;   Slatterie, 

ton;  Shaw,  lUdston;  Byron,  Xtit-  Chatham;  James,  Woolwick,  Also 

coin;  Wooldridge,  Bristol;  Bur-  to    Messrs.    Gallion,   Cambridge; 

der,    ^ond;     Foster,    Oakham;  Ellerby,  JfoncAesfer;  Justice,  ifo^ 

Sibree,    Cooentry;    Gibbs,    New-  Itw;  T. Wilson.  J. Wilson,  B.Han- 

eoitle;   Jones,  Kendal;    Morley,  bury,  and  F.  Pitman,  London. 


LIST 


OF 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES  AND  MINISTERS 

THROUGHOUT  ENGLAND,  &c. 


^%»%»|%V%»*'»^»^ 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Extent,  &c— 36  mllet  long,  from  18  to  22  broad.  Parisbes,  124.  Town,  10. 
PopuUtion,  83,716. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  JURISDICTION.— Liiico/n,  Dioccsao,  Dr.  AW. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  dividends,  ^10,112-  5s.  4d. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliabiks  contributed  during  the  past  year,  i?603.  lis.  lOd. 

Missions,  in  aid  of,  contributed -CAurcfc,  ^231.  13s.  6d.  Undm,  £6,  Waiafn 
M^hoduts,  £20b.  4s.  lid.     BaptUt,  i?212.  15s.  4d.     Home,  ^4.  2s.  5i 

Schools,  numbers  educated.— Ndtuma/,  no  return.— Britufc,  776.    Sadbath,  3,028. 

Denominations.— Rottkm  C-atholict,  1  congregation.  Presbyteriatu,  0.  Porticvfar 
Bapttfte,  21.  Wetlepan  Methodutt,  4  circuits,  35  chapels,  8  travelling  pteacbers,  55 
local  preachers,  1805  members,  being  as  l  to  46,  of  the  county  population.    Indepei^ 

Associations,  &c— Sunday  School  Union.  Bedford  Congregational  Union,  in- 
dndiug  Baptists  and  Independents.    Rev.  Samuel  Hillyard,  SecreUry. 

Place,  Pattor,  Remarfcf. 

BEDFORD  Old  Meet.MilCLue  Rev.  Sanrnel  HiUyard...    The  Church  uiitei  Baptisto  nd  P**<h 

New  MeeUog.....  — ^  C.  R.  Mattoa.  baptUls. 

Harrold Vacant. 

Uockliffe ..- T.  Hitchin. 

Maiden ^ Samuel  Hobson. 

Boston T.  NoMage. 

Woborn.... ..«.  "-^  Michael Caitledea. 

BERKSHIRB. 

ErreNT,  &C.-48  mUet  long,  25  broad.    Towns,  12.    ParUhcs,  148.    Popala|>oD, 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.— So/ii^ttry.    Diocesan,  Dr.  Bargess. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  dividends,  ^11,928.  17s.  5d. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries  contributed  the  past  year  ;f  1,110.  6s.  3d. 

Auxiliary  Missions  to  the  Church,  ^645.  3s.  9d.  London,  j£ZB5,  4a.  7d. 
WaUym,  ^400.  I4s.  9d.    Bf^ist,  ^9;i.  28.  4d.    Home,  £71. 13s.  6d. 

Schools,  numbers  educa(ed.-^Na(ioiiaZ,  821.     Britith,  876.    Sundmy,  2,01 1. 

Denominations.— RomdR  CoihoUe  'Co;igregatlons,  6.  Prtihytana^,  0.  ParfSe«£v 
B9piisi$,  II.  CmmUM^Buntinidmi't,3.  tib.  Aston,  Ker.^-Monb,  Afiaiaeiiliead;  G.  0. 


Owen.  lUAdiiig^  1  Shermni.  WtHeyM  MeOs^ut,  CIreiiIti,  5.  ClMpdl,  S3.  IVs- 
iftmog  pnmihen,  9.  Loeil  pmetaen,  ^.  Memlmv  If499f  at  1  to  M  «f  tlM  popn* 
iMtton. .  fndepeitieHk,  14. 

A889ciATioNi  Ae^SvodMSclioolUaioii,  32  ichooli,  243  tnchcrt.  AModatkm  of  lode- 
pendent  Minitten  and  Cbnicbei.  Her.  A.  Donglaiy  Re«tin|r>  Secretu^,  meet  half  yearif  • 

Place,  PaaUr,                                    Kimarkt. 

ABINGDON Rer.  W.  Wilklna 

Beacb  Hltt. »... Bodway. 

Bracknell — ^Htocovrt. 

HnnEerford « .••••  — —  R.  Froai. 

MaidtalMHl  ....*...., J.  B.  Pierce, 

Nenbary r  -—  W.  Dryland. 

READING,  Broad  8lf«et |  ZI T^  C.T82?rett. 


id**«  & 


Bbinacld  Green ' !-^  Rp<l^>: 

8(ra(foi 
Snnnln 


Strafford  Mortimer '    W.  PtnneL 


. Hyde. 

Wa'aingford .     W.  Harris. 


»«Bnin|b 

Twyford. 

Waaincfo 

WiadM>r A.  Bedford. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Extent,  &c — 50  milea  long,  16  wide.  Towna  15.  Pariiliea  185.  Popnlation, 
134,068 

Ecclesiastical  JuRiSDiCTioN.^Linco(n.    Diocesan,  Dr.  Kit^g, 

Endowed  Public  Chamitibs,  annual  rental  and  diridends,  ^7,479.  88. 4d. 

Bible  SoCiETV  Auxiliaries  contributed  last  year,  ^418.  lla.  8d. 

Missions.— aurr^,  ^^629. 8t.  lOd.  London,  £27».  6s.  lid.  WaUym,  j£l57.  IDs.  6d. 
Bwlitl,  ;ei43.  1  Is.    Home,  £6\,  7s.  3d. 

Schools,  educated. — Notioiiat,  no  return.    Brieij^781.    ^ntf^,  4,272. 

Denominations. — Roman  Catholic  congregation,  1.  PnAyteriam,  0.  BapiitU,  28. 
Wetleyan  Methodiut,  Circuits.  3.  Chapels,  25.  Tra^elUng  preachers,  5.  Local 
Preachers,  32.^  Members,  93'i.  Proportion  to  population,  as  1  to  139.  ladeptii- 
dentt,  21. 

Associations,  &c. — Sunday  School  Union,  42  schools,  270  teachers.  North  Bucks 
Association  of  Independent  Churches  and  Ministers,  meets  annually  at  Buckingham  first 
Tuesday  in  June.    Rev.  Messrs.  Aston  and  Barling,  Buckingham,  Secretaries. 

Collegiate  Institutions,  die. — Newport  Pagnel  Eyangelical  Institution.  Tntor» 
Rev.  T.  P.  Bull,  6  studenU. 

Place,  PoMlor,  Remarkt, 

AYLESBimY Rev.  W.Gnnn. 

Beaconftfleld J.  Geary. 

Ditto  New  Meetinc. J.  Hamnt. 

BUCKINGHAM,  .DM  Meeting    B.  Bariioc. 

Ditto,  New  Meeting D.  W.  Aaton. 

Bnrnhara ~-—  George  Newbory. 

Chaifont  01.  GUes. SnppUcd  from  Hlghlmry  College. 

Chesham J.  HalL 

Great  Horwood.. •—>  J.  Carter. 

Hamblcdon  and  Wooley. 

Marlow,  Great T.  Styles. 

Marsh  Gibbon J.  Aston Conaty  Mliiionaiy  BCatioii. 

Newport  PagneL , T.  P.  BulL 

QbJT  i T.  Hillyard. 

"•■•y > J.  Morris. 

Stoncy  Stratford O.Gilbert. 

Wendover .  T.  Skeene. 

Wlngravc  and  Aston  Abbott*. This  Chnrch  oaitcs  Paedo— and  Aatl- 

Wlnslow S.  Barrows.  Paedobaptl^ts. 

Woobam ..»     —-Jos.  Harrison. 

Wycombe,  Hi^,  Condon  Lane     W.  Jodson. 

Ditto,  Bbeaescr  Chapel T.  AshweU. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Extent,  dec— 50  miles  long,  25  broad.  City,  1.  Towns,  9.  Parishes,  164.  Fobv* 
UUon,  121,909. 

Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. — Ebf,  which  includes  158  Episcopal  Churches  sod 
Chapels.     Diocesan,  Dr.  Sparke. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  dividend,  «£5,417. 19i.  6d* 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries  cootribnted  last  year,  ^1,228.  Us.  lid. 

Missions,  Auxiliary,  to  the  Cfturdk,  ^750.  London,  ,£308. 18aL  6d«  Wtthm*  J!lf3, 
4b.  id.    Bap(tff,^115.  6s.9d.    H«Me,  ^14. 19s. 

SCH0PU9tdnGated.—MK«Mial,  1,200.    BntiihfO,    Anidagr,  4,500. 


IitiofCimgt^fibmd(3^mwk^mdWm^    [Suppl^w^t; 

^^%W^U^!S^^<^  Methodui  Circuits,  3.  Chapels. 29.  IWUiig prndm, 

AssociATioiis.  ke Cimbridgeihirc   SuDcUy  School    Uoio».     61  •ehools,   5I» 

teach^     Mr  Ig^^^     S^Xy.     Society  for  Diffuriog  Rdigioo.  Knowledge. 
Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Linton,  SecreUry. 

Place,  PatttT,  Bewarfci. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Downing  Street     Rer.  Samael  Thodey. 
Green  Street..     *•  Snelger. 


Btrrlngton 

Bauiogboarn 

Bottlsham 

BarweU...* 

Daxford 

Bveradea 

Fordham 

Foalmire 

Fnlboam 

Isleham 

Linton 

Little  Shelford 

Melliooni 

Newmarket 

Ro  itoB  Old  Meeting. 

Mew  Ditto.. 

Sawstoo 


Soliam  .... 

Whittlesea. 
Wisl)each.. 


i 


Charles  Moase. 
Richard  Kent. 
.  — >  Shepherd. 
B.  Pyne.     . 
WilUam  GiUon. 

•  L  E-MlleV.*'* 

-  Stevenson. 

-  John  Reynolda. 

-  T.  Hopkins. 

•  James  Bnrgess. 

■  John  Medway. 

■  P.  Cater. 

•  John  Greenwood. 

•  Thomas  Towne* 

-  P.  Broad. 

■  R  Roote. 

.  Wm.  DalllaoD. 
.  WilUam  Everett. 
.  William  Holmes* 

CHESHIRE. 


Vacant,  Rev.  O.  B.  Watkin,  reaigved. 


Vacant. 


Extent,  &c.— 68  mUet  long,  30  hroad.  City.  1.  Market  Towns,  12.  Parishes, 
86     ViUages,  670.    Townships,  458.     Popnlalion,  270,098. 

EccLRSiASncAL  JURISDICTION.— C»eii«r  Dtocesao,  Dr,  BUomfUld^  in  wboM 
diocese  there  are  606  Episcopal  Churches  and  Gbapels,  34  of  which  hare  been  erected 

ENDOWED  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  diridends,  ^42,818  6s.  5d. 
BiBLB  Society  Auxiliaries,  contrtboted  last  year  £\  ,071 .  3s  3d.       ,  ^^    ^     ^^ 
MisaioNa    in  aid  of,  contributed— CfcMrrJk,  ^^363  2s.  8d     Limdcn^  je440.  6s.  2d. 
Bi^it,^9.'l5s.3d.     Ifeitejan,  ^1.228.  lis.  Id.     ^ome,  .£30.     I7m<ariaii,  Domertic 

"sc^H^JoLs/edticated  in  Valwiwl,  1.398.    Bntiifc,  396.    Sunioy,  20,962. 

Denominations.— l?«iMm  CocAoftcs,  7.  Prtiftyterion  Congregations.  14.  Particttlar 
BflptMW.5.  Walevm  MtthodiMt%,  6  Circuits^  48  Chapels,  14  Travelling  preachers, 
190  Local  preachers.    6,256  members,  or  as  1  to  43  of  the  county  popiUation.    iiMte- 

'^AssociATiONS,  &c.— Sunday  School  Unions,  which  include  70  schools  aad  1,609 
teachers.  The  Independents  hare  a  County  Union ;  meeU  twice  a  year.  Rcf.  James 
Turner,  Knuisford,  Secretary. 

Place,  Paster,  Hemarkt. 

Ballock  Smithy Rer.  8.  Simon A  Chnreh  formed,  and  a  Chapel  baUding. 

CHESTER,  Qneen  Street John  Thorpe. 

CoDKleton John  Johnson. 

Cross  Street,  near  Manchester Vacant. 

Dnkenfleld R  Ivy.  .         *.  " 

fi_,l-„ •    Vacant.  •• 

"     -' Wm.  SllTcster Connected    with   Sandbach,   thovgh   a 


HaBlloEton 

Hatherlow 

Hyde 

Ditto,  Wcbh  Chnrch. 

Knntsford 

Macclesflehl 

Ditto »••• 

Mai  pas 

Middlewich 

IflDaball 

Mobberley < 

Nantwich 

Northwich 

Over 

Partinfton.. . . ,  •• ..  • 

Sandbuh 

Stockport 

IHtto^ * 

TattenhaU 

Tiatwistle 


Thomas  Bennett. 
Joseph  Massey. 
Davtd  Johes. 

-  James  Turner. 

-  David  Dankerley. 


Chapel  and  a  distinct  Chnrch. 


Vacant. 

Vacant. 


John  Raine. 

, Connceted  with  Middlewich. 

James  Tamer. Connected    with    Knntifoid,    Ihoa^ 

BenUmin  Senior.  Chapel  and  a  distinct  Cbardu 

Job  Wilson. 

John  Marshall. 

■  J.  Stewart. 

■  WilUam  Silveater, 

■  Solomon  Ashtoa. 

■  GeorM  Ryan. 
-  John  Ifonla. 
*— jPotiar. 


CORNWALL. 

Extent,  Ac— 90  miles  long,  by  42  mllet  wide.  Market  Towns,  27.  Pirtihet,  205. 
InbabitaDts,  257,447. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. — Eseier,    Diocesao,  Dr.  Cartjy. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  snnnal  renUl,  and  diridends,  <,£'746.  16s.  6d. 

BiBLR  Society,  Auxiliaries,  coDtribatioos  last  year,  £1,342. 148. 

Missions,  contributed  in  aid  of  tbe  Church,  «£499.  68.  1  Id.  LontUm,  «£338.  14s.  8d. 
Baptist,  i£l83.  198.  WesUym,  ^1,785.  Ids  9d.  UnitatitM,  Domestic  and  Foreign, 
£b,b9.     f/ome,  ^186.  88.  4d. 

Schools,  educated  in  \'atiamil,  no  return.    British,  250.    Stmday,  13377. 

Denominations. — Hanwn  Catholic  Congregations,  2.  Unitarian,  0.  Particuiar 
Baptist,  12.  Counteu  of  HuntingdoM*s  Comuxum,  2.  m.  Bodmin,  J.  W.James.  Sl  iFes, 
—  Noyes.  Wesleyan  MethodisU,  11  cireoits,  216  cbapels,  26  tra?eUing  preachers, 
315  local  preachen ;  14,620  neoibers,  as  1  in  17  of  tha  eonnty  popnUtion.  Indc 
pendents^  32. 

Associations,  Ae.-^7  Sunday  Scbool  Unlont,  which  include  145  schools.  2,150 
Teachers,    indepaodent  County  Associatioo.    ReV.  W.  Moore,  Tninj^^  Seeretaiy. 

Place.  Faitor,  Remarks, 

Cuinngdon*. Rer.  —  Render. 

CawMBd «, J.  B.  Trevor • 

Covenick IL  Whettes Home  Mlnlooary. 

CroMwln ..«...,.. Uoked  with  MevegliMy. 

Bdgcombe »..    TJailcd  with  Pcoryn. 

PblmoQth E.Mascolt. 

Powey J.  QnUler tloDie  MiMlonary. 

GniinpoDild J.Hart ,    United  wtdi  TregoBy; 

Heirord , United  with  Coverack. 

LAUNC1SST01V. J.  Birflrtt. 

Letkiiird J.Watti. 

Looe,  Weal W.  Jamei. 

toitwithlel J.  Sk^U 

MeTasis^y — ■■ Chitda. 

Mylor  Bridge United  wtfh  Penryn. 

Newlyn United  with  Penaance. 

Peorbya T.  Wildbore. 

Pentance ^— J.FozalL  ... 

Pollpbant .•.•    United  with  LaoDcestoa. 

Folperro ; United  with  Looe. 

Portcatba    W.  BiOia^ 

SLAaiCle : S tJ^qJ^T! '/.!!',!!  J  Home  MUrtoatiy. 

Sl.8Cepheaa C  Ditto.     ' 

St.  Colomb 6.  Oke. 

St.  Icaey Ditto. 

St.Acnea , United  with  Tmro. 

St.  Mitchell Ditto  Ditto. 

St.  Mawea..... • Supply,  Ta«ioat« 

Tregony J.Hart Unllad  with  Ofarapoaad. 

Traro W.Moore. 

Torpolnt •    ~— |.  Shepherd. 

Wade  Bridge J.D.  HaiL 

CUMBERLAND. 

Extent.  &c — Length  80  miles,  breadth,  40.  1  City.  1  Borough.  tO  Market 
Towns.     104  Parishes.     156.124  Inhabitaots. 

EccLBSiASTiCAL  JuRiSDiCTiON. — CofHsle*  Diocosan,  Dr.  Percy,  who  has  130 
Episcopal  Churches  and  Chapels  in  his  diocese. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  anniial  rental,  and  dividends, ^1,793.  14b.  lid. 

Bible  Society,  Auxiliary,  contributed  last  year,  £594. 14s.  lOd. 

Missions,  contributed  in  aid  of,  Ckureh,  £329,  6s.  lid.  London,  jf  161.  9s.  lid. 
Bapfit^r ^14.  16t.  6d.  Watcjfan,  jE329.  68.  lid.  Home,  £72. 18s.  irnitorton.  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign,  0. 

Schools,  number  educated.  National,  868.    Briti^,  525.    Sundau,  5,717. 

Denominations.— Ktfmon  Catholic  Congregations,  4.  Unitanan,  0.  Particular 
Baptist,  I.  Wesleyan  Hfeihodists,  5  circuits^  31  cbapels,  10  travelliog  preachers,  86 
local  preachers  ;  2,580  members,  as  1  to  60  of  the  county  population.  Independents, 
16. 

Associations.— 2  Sunday  School  Unions,  which  include  51  schools,  and  560 
teachers.  A  local  Asaociatioo  of  Independent  Ministers.  Rer.  Joseph  Mather,  Cock- 
crmouth.  Secretary. 

Place,  Patter,  Itemarki 

JJetoaMoer Rer. ieaatlua  Harper...    A  Home  MlAiOftiry  Station. 

Aapatria ,.. ..•*.•■  ——  — Gouge* 

JBencasde. 

N.  8.  Supp,  1827.  4  T 
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Place.  Pattor.  Rtmarkt. 

Bieonerhaiw t Rev.  —  Walton . 

Bootle Hart. 

Bnmpton ...•    Tacaat  by  renoTil. 

CARLISLE J.  Woodrow. 

Cockermoath J.  Mather. 

Keswick T.  Grittoo.. 

Parkhead...* John  Haddock. 

Penrith.,... George  Nettleahip. 

Penraddock — —  Andrew  Ratliay. 

Plarabton  and  Salkekl  ' 

Whitehaven Archibald  Jack. 

Wigton Edward  Leighton. 

Workington 8.  Peele. 


DERBYSHIRE, 

ExTBNTy&c. — 56  miles  long,  33  broad.  1  Borough.  10  Market  Towns.  136  Pk- 
risfaes.    213,333  Inbabitante.  * 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. — LkhfieU  and  Coveniry^    Diocesan,  Dr.  H,  Ryder. 

Endowbd  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  dividend,  jff;,375. 13s.  Id. 

Bible  Socibtv  Auxiliaries,  contributed  last  year,  £1,102.  10s.  5d. 

Missions,  contributed  in  aid  of.  Church,  «£*  1,264.  9&.  2d.  London,  £2\.  Baptkt^ 
£0.  WetUyan,  .£813.  16i.  dd.  ffome,  ^fU.  Os.  6d.  Unitarian,  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  £2b.  9s.  6d. 

Schools,  number  educated  by  National,  no  return.    Britith,  902.    Sunday,  4,366. 

Denominations.— Honum  CathoUc  Congregationi,  8.  Unitarian,  14.  Partienlar 
BaptiMt,  5.  CotifUesf  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  2.  vis.  Athbonme,  A.  Start.  Congtetom, 
—  Woods.  Weilcyon  Methoditts,  9  circuits.  84  chapels.  18  tf«Telling  preachers, 
219  local  preachers;  6,364  memben,  as  1  to  33  of  the  county  population.  Imdepen-- 
dcnU,  35. 

Associations,  &c.—4  Sunday  School  Unions,  including  26  schools.  463  teachers. 
A  County  Association  of  Independent  Ministers  and  Churches,  meets  twice  a  year. 
May  and  August.    Rer.  J.  Gawthorn,  Derby,  Secretary. 


Sapplied  by  Jtndenta. 
Sopplicd. 

Vacant,  Mr.  Bhodct  raaoTed  Co  Toik- 
■hire. 

Sop;  lied. 


Place.  Pattor. 

Alfreton RcT.  J.  Bcndiff 

Bakewell J.Barton 

Barrow W.  Prltcbard 

Betper T.  R.  Oawthome 

Bolaover 

Bronptcni.  .....•...■•*.....•••    ....•.«..•.<.......••.., 

Bazton •• 

Chapel  in  Frith , t    Bben.  Gloaaop 

Charieawortb -—-^Adamaon 

OhelBieiton • 

Oheaterlleld 6.  D.  tfodie 

Coxbeneh Erected  1817. 

DBRBY J.  Gawthorn  Vecretary  to  the  AiioeUtioa. 

Dronacia  Boicoe 

Dnckmaatoa •    Sapplied. 

Gloaaop Parting;ton 

Green  Bank G.  Bodea. 

HnlllleklGate Cappa Not  stated  Pastor. 

Heanor ....» Orange Not  stated  Paator. 

Heddge ^ T.  R.  Gawthome. 

Ilkiston J.Shaw 

Kirk  Ireton G.  Boden 

little  Baton Sapplied. 

Marple  Bridge J.  Batley 

Matlock J.Wilson 

Melbom J.  BUaby 

Middleton • — ^  J.Holmes. 

Mlddlelon  by  Yoolgrave J.  Barton Erected  18t7. 

New  Mills Has  nereryet  had  a  settled 

Newton T.  Roome 

Pentridge • —"J.  Bencliff. 

Bcptoa-, W.  Priichard. 

Riddln«...« M Miilingtoa Not  sUted  Pastor. 

Wirks^orth J.  Hine 

Ycaveley. J.Peach Not  ordained. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Extent,  die.— 73  miles  long,  by  6%  broad.    1  City,  10  Boroughs,  25  Market  To 
398  Parishes,  and  439,040  Inhabitants. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction* — Exeter,    Diocesan,   Dr.  Carey,  in  whose 

there  are  707  episcopal  Churches  and  Chapels,  6  of  which  haTe  been  built  ^nee  1800 


1827.]  throughmi  England,  ^.  '    091 

Endowed  Public  Charitirs,  &e.,  anonal  rental  and  dividcndy  «£1 1,674.  li.  lOd. 

Bible  Society  Aoxiliaribs,  contribated  ^1,745.  I69. 5d« 

MiMioNS,  contributed  in  aid  of  the  Churd^t  «f  895.  5i.  7d.    I^dM,  £1 ,190. 8i.  9d.< 
fiopftff,  ^166. 188.    WnUytM,  ^895. 59.  7d.  Home,  j£l2i.  78.  Id.  Unitanan,  Domeitic 
and  Foreign,  ^43.  138. 6d. 

Schools,  educated  in  National,  4,472.     Bntish,  1,475.    Smtdap,  10,129. 

Denominations,  &c. — Roman  Cctholic  congregations,  9.  ilnUariam,  11.  Parti* 
eular  Baptist,  32.  Weileym  Melhodktt,  15  circuits,  90  chapels,  25  travelling  preachers, 
206  local  preachers ;  5,875  members,  as  1  to  75  of  the  county  population.  Indtpen" 
dents,  57. 

Associations,  &c.— 8  Sunday  School  Unions,  which  include  —  Schools,  not  returned, 
and  1,159  Teachers.  East  Deron  Independent  Association,  meet  annnally  in  July,  Rer. 
J*  Bristow,  Exeter,  Secretary. 

CoLLBGiATB  INSTITUTIONS,  &c— The  Independents  have  an  Academy  at  Agminster, 
where  10  or  12  students  are  educated  under  the  taition  of  the  Rev.  J.  Small. 


Place.  Pastor, 

Appledore Bct.  B.  Corbishlcf. 


Rewutfht, 


Ashbortoa 

Axminster ' 

BsmtUple 

Beer  .«■..•.»«•«■••••■•••..*.» 

Beeniltton 

Bideford 

Bram  pton 

Braat,  $obUi 

BnckCytlelgh • 

Bodleich 

CreditoD 

CbaiDlelKh 

Chndlelgh 

Goilieton... 

Combmartin 

Dartmoatb....... 

DawUlh 

DBYONFORT 

Dino  Princcfl  Street 

Bbin  Chapel 

BXETBR*  Caftle  Utreet 

DMo  Tabernacle 

Bxmoath,  Lady  Glenoreby's  Gb. 

Tord • 

HarUtnd 

HonitoB 

Itfraoombe. 

Xcnwell  In  Broadheinbary .... 

Kingabridge 

King!  StelgnUm 

IfOracot 

Modbnrj. 

Moreion-Hampttead 

Newton.AbboC 

Ditto    Ditto *. 

North  Tswton 

Oakbanipton 

Ottery  St.  Mary 

Paington...... 

PLYMOUTH,  Batter  Street  ... 

Tabernacle 

Point  in  View,  near  Exmoath.. 

Puddicomb 

Skaldon 

Sidbury 

Sidmonth 

South  Moalton........ 

Stoneboue. 

Taviitock 

Tawftock..... 

TelgnrooQtli.......... 

Tiverton 

Topebam. 

Torrington.... 

'Totneas 

Uffeolme 


John  Kelly. 
J.  SmaU. 
B.  Kent. 
J.  Yanier 
•  W.  WbilUos. 
S.  Rooher. 
R.  Collint. 


J.  Honey. 

—  Blandr. 

Tliomaf.  Sharp.... 
•  J.  Allen. 

J.  Pady. 

—■  Bennett 

'  Fhomat  Stenner. 

T.  Collltt. 
'  8.  ParrotL 


—  Baker. 

—  J.  Bristow. 


R.  Clapton. 
T.  Monntford. 
J.  Hooper. 
>  J-  Bryan. 
H.  Bet^ 


Vacant. 
TaeanL 


HoBM.  Miaaionary  Station. 
Oonn^  Itinerant. 

BnppUed* 
Taaaat. 


Jotiah  Daviei. 
David  Garrett. 


R.  Crook. 
W.  Watkioa. 
JobnWil«>n. 
W.  Bird. 
J.  Boanaall. 

—  Gill. 

R.  Hartley. 
W.  P.  Daviei. 

—  Weat. 

—  Bond. 

W.  B.  Clalow. 
W.  B.  Blahop. 

W.  Crow 

J.  B.  Trevor. 


A   cbnrch    formed,    aappHed    by 
Devon  Itineranlc. 

New  Inlereto. 

PaedobapthU  and  Aatipttdobaptiati 
united  in  this  place. 


Ulc  Missionary  in  India. 


W.  Booker. 
Robert  Gribble . 
>  H.  L  Roper. 
W.  F.  Baylcy. 

'  Bpb.  Jackson. 
-  John  Petherick. 
•  —  WiUiains. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


ExTRNT,  &e.~50  miles  long,  35  broad,  9  Boroughs,  13  Market  Towns,  248  Parishes, 
and  144,499  lohabiUnts. 

EccLBSiASTiCAL  JuRrsDiCTiON,  dLC—Bfiittfl,  Dloccsan,  Dr.Gmv- 
Endowed  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  diridends,  df 5,853. 28. 4d, 
BiBLB  SociBTY  AuxiLiARiBS,  contribnted  ^99.  Os.  9d. 
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Missions,  eontiibated  to  the  C&tircJkf  j^4Q9.  6i.  (»d.  Lmdmm^  JBS^*  l^  Btftitt, 
je46.  128. 6d.  WetUy'an,  £3SZ,  9s.  2d.  Hme»  £6^,  48.  7^  Umi^rum,  Damcstk  Jpd 
ForeigD,  £17.  Il8.6d. 

Schools,  &c.--£dacated  in  KiAitmal,  10,488.    Brituh^  948.    SmnJaji^  4,137. 

Denominations,  Ac^iZomon  Cutholic  congregations,  7.  Uuiiari&nM,  3.  Pani' 
cular  Baptists,  b,  WesUjfon  MettwUtt,  Circuits,  A,  Chapels,  21.  TraT«Hiiig  PreAcbcn, 
9.  Local  Pveachers,  62.  Members,  2,370,  as  1  to  61  of  the  county  popuhoioo.  iw!k- 
pendenii,  23* 

Associations,  &c.— 2  Sanday  School  Unioos,  iocludtng  31  schools,  404  teachen 
The  Independent  Connty  Association  meet  twice  a  year,  at  Easter  and  September. 
Rev.  T.  Duraot,  Poole»  Secretary. 

Pfocr.  PoMler.  liemarkf, 

Beamlnster Rev.  T.  Simper. 

Aere  Recti Grtenway. 

Bird  Bosh i*  Jooei. 

Blandford B-  Keyne*. 

Bridport ^ T.  Saliren. 

Cerne S.  Trowbridge. 

CharmoQth B.  Jeaoisa. 

ComploQ J.  Vickery. 

Corfe  Caslle Vacaot  by  Daatb. 

Dorchester — —  John  L.  Davies  . . . .     Not  ordained. 

Hare  Lane,  Cranbome ^..  W.  Bailey. 

Lyme J.  Gleed. 

Poole T.  Dorant. 

Sbanesbory T.  Evana. 

Sherborne M.  Caaton* 

Stalbridge Berry. 

Swanage T.  ColUaa. 

SydUng .«.• ▼«caBl  by  Death. 

Yerwood.. ...■••• -^— T*  Aduna. 

Warehani  Old  Meeting Tacaat  by  BanravaU 

Ditto T,  WiUa. 

Weymoath H.  Cramp. 

IVimbome S.  Splok. 

DURHAM^ 

Extent,  &c. — 45  miles  long,  by  36  broad.  1  City^  9  Mailcet  Towns,  113  Pariibes, 
207,673  InhabiUnU. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. — Durham,  Diocesso,  Dr.  VanMiidfrt^  who  ioclada 
in  his  diocese,  203  Episcopal  Churches  and  Chapels,  7  of  which. hare  been  erected  siacs 
1800. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  dividends^  ,£13,188.  12iB.  Id. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries,  contributed  last  year,  ^93«  2i.  Id. 

Missions,  contributed  for  the  Church,  jf403.  Ss.  5d.  Lofirfmi,  jf  215.  9s.  10.  Bap" 
Ha,  0.  IVtsUyaH,  ^1,664.  148.  5d.  U&me,  £7S.  5b.  4d.  C/nOartaa,  Domestic  aod 
Foreign,  ;e26. 7s. 

Schools,  &c.— Educated  in  Natumal,  11,646.    Bn/tfA,-98&    Sunday,  12,0S1. 

DEhOMiNATioNS,  &c. — i?oman  Cotftoh'c  cougrcgatioos  14^  who  appear  by  their  baptji' 
mal  returns,  vide  Cathode  MuctUany,  to  have  increased  nearly  on^  h^lf'in,  three  yean. 
Unttariofu,  2.  Particular  Baptisti,  8.  Wtsleyan  Methcdittt,  7  circuiU,  72  chapels,  K 
trsTelling  preachers,  158  local  preachers,  7,673  members,  as  1  io  27  of  the  county  po- 
pulation.   Indqtendentt,  13. 

Associations,  &c.-^  Sunday  School  Unions,*  which  include  104  schools.  2J^ 
teachers.  The  Durham  and  Northumberland  Association  of  Congregational  lliniiten 
and  Churches.    Rer.  J.  Matheson,  Durham,  Secretary. 

Place,  Potior.  i{0MrJbb 

Barnard  CuUc Rer.  W.  UPrattmaa  and 

Rev.  W.  Ivy. 

Biahop  Aockland T.  Lewis.. 

Cheaterle-Strcet W.  Nicol. 

Darlington C.  GoUop. 

DURHAM J.  Matheaon. 

Ditto D.  Jonea. 

Middleton  In  Teeadale Vacant  by  removal  of  Ibc  Rev.  Mr.  Sclbir. 

Monkwearmovth Layton Nqt  yet  ordained. 

South  Shields Chamberlain. 

SCaiBdross New  Interest. 

Slocktoo.. —  H.  Pemble. 

Sunderland T.  Sirattcn. 

Wearadale  (Weal  Street) J.  SootL 


lwJ-1 


^angimt  Biifkmit  ^ 


ExTBNT,  &c— 50  milei  long  by  50  biowl.    3  Borooghiy  21  Maifc«t  IbwM,  aboiil 

400  Parisbes,  289,424  InhabitanU. 

EccLE^iAsricAi.  Jurisdiction. — Lomdon,    DioQfMD,  Dr.  Hwiry. 

Endowkd  Public  Charitiks,  inooal  reoUl  and  divideodt,  £9,11%.  18i.  9d« 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries,  contribated  «£3,013.  10s.  lOd. 

Mtssions,  cootributed  for  tbe  CJbuiT&»  iCl,316.  Ot.  lOd.  Xmdbii,  £889.  15i.  7d. 
JSiiptisi,  £144.  7s.  Wedeyan,  £446. 4s.  4d.  ^am«,  £74.  Ob«  4d.  C/inl«Ha»,  Donettic 
and  Foreign,  £21. 

Schools,  numbers  edvcated,  Nutimai,  22,233.    Brititk,  1,447.    Simday,  23,761. 

Denominations,  &c. — Roman  Catholic  congregations,  7.  I/nitariaia^  4.  PoftiaUar 
Baptitu^  24.  CoiMtefs  tf  Huftiingdcm't  Coanezioo,  1.  tiz.  Pordham,  W.  Harm .— H^efi^fm 
Methodius,  4  circuits,  35  cbapels,  10  traFeliiog  preachers,  56  local  pnactea,  1,626 
members ;   as  1  in  178  of  tbe  county  population.    MependenUf  59. 

Associations,  &c.— 3  Sunday  School  Unions,  including  265  schools,  1,714  teachcn* 
The  Essex  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  meet  half  yearly.  April  and  July, 
Rer.  J.  Morison,  Stabbing,  SecreUry.  Essex  Hom«  MissioDafy  Society^  the  Rer.  T« 
Craig,  of  Bocking,  and  Hev.  R.  Ffost,  Dunmow,  Secvetarias.  Basex  and  Herts  Bnm* 
rolent  Society,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orpfanu  of  Diasealing  Miatatera.  J* 
PuUer,  Esq.  Dunmow,  Secretary. 

Place.  Paster.  Remarku 

A««l«y B«T.  —  BrowB. 

Baddow,  Little Scephca  Morelk 

Barkiag J.  Wwt. 

Bllkiicay  . . .  •, , ,  John  Thornton. 

Bocking Thomat  Craif. 

Ditto. 

Braiatree — ~  John  Carter. 

Brentwood David  Smith. 

Biimp«tea<U  Steeple Mark  Roblnfon. 

CHKLMSPORD John  Haat. 

Ditto,  Old  Meeting. . . .  Joseph  Gray. 

Chlgwcll  Row J.  Berry. 

ChiBhall J.  DobMHD. 

Clavering H.  Bromley. 

Conefthall Algernon  Wella. 

COLCHESTER,  UoB  Walk..  John  toviU. 

Helen's  Lan«  Joseph  Uerriek. 

Dedbam R.  Ashton. 

Donmow —— Richard  Vrott. 

Bpping *•  ^-'—  Joseph  AlcoU. 

IHnchincfield John  Bunter. 

Halstead. —James  Bass. 

Harwich WilHam  Hordle.     ' 

Hatfield  Heath Cornelias  Berry. 

Hertinghan,  CaaUe Samael  Steer. 

Heobam — — ■  John  Dorrington. 

Ingatestone  and  Stock B.  Hayter. 

Kelvedon F.  Hanwick. 

Layer  BrittoB .^.  W.  Merebaat. 

Maldon Robert  Burl*. 

Mannlnjtree  and  WIckes — •  J.  R»blBson. 

Marks  Gate •-—  J.  Malley. 

Mereay»  West G.  M.  Cborebill. 

Newport. J.  H.  Hopkins. 

Ongar.., Isaac  T4ylor. 

Plaistow ■'■  —  J.  Monro. 

RIdgewell J.  Fishpook 

Rochford G.  Harris. 

Romford ^ S.  H.  Carilile. 

RothlDg  (Abbess  or  Abbot's) .. .  Joseph  Corbishley. 

SoQtbend. 

Stamboum —  James  Spargeon. 

Staroror-t  Rivers William  Temple. 

Stansted Robert  May. 

Stebbing Joseph  MorlsAn. 

Sintford John  Eiab^m A  Member  of  the  Loadnu  Coagregatlonaf 

Takely John  Hanson.  Board* 

Terling William  Kemp. 

Tinzted Joshna  Sewcll. 

Tiptrec  Heath Charles  LofW. 

Tollesbnry Trew 

Upminstcr. . .  • 

Waldon,  SafTron William  Clayton. 

Waltham,  Uttle Thomas  Fub. 

Walthamstow Geotg(^Collison*»...    A  Member altbtLoadeuCdagnegational 

Wealbersfield PeUr  Sibrec.  Boaid. 

Wlekford J.  Mereer. 

WItbara R.  Robinson. 

Wlvenhoe. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

EXTRNT,  &C. — 55  miles  long,  roedinm  breiMlth,  25  miles  2  Cities,  2  Bonmglis, 
23  Market  Towns,  231  Parisbes,  and  335,843  Inbabitants. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  &c.— Principally  under  Otmtceiter,  Diocesan,  Dr. 
Bethell,  wbo  includes  in  his  episcopal  charge  329  Churches  and  Chapels,  8  of  which 
have  been  erected  since  1800. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  dividends,  ^,830.  7s.  9d. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries,  contributed  last  year  ^1 ,220    9s. 

Mission  Auxiliaries  contributed  to  the  Church,  ^3,243.  49.  lOd.  London,  JC7bl, 
5s.  2d.  Baptittt  ;^18.  WaUym,  jei,288.  9s.  7d.  Home,  ^^3.  199  5d.  Unitariam, 
Domestic  and  Fof eign ,  .^26.  5s.  6d. 

Schools,  numbers  educated.— AWionai,  1,154.    British,  1,541.    Sundajf^  7,937. 

Denominations. — Roman  CotWic  C«>ngregHtions,  5.  Unitarian,  4.  Fhrttcuimr  Bap^ 
rifts,  31.  Catcinistic  MathodiUs,  3.  viz.  Bristol,  Kingswbod,  and  Wootton -under- Edge 
Tabernacles.  Connias  of  Hunlind(n*t  Connexion,  5.  tiz  Cheltenliam,  J.  Brown ;  Ditto, 
J.  Fletcher;  Dursley,  —  Neaton  ;  EWey,  —  Panom  ;  Gloucester,  —  Franklhi.  ffVslnoit 
Methodittt,6  circuits,  51  chapels,  16  travelling  preachers,  102  local  preachers  $  4,815 
members,  as  1  in  69  of  the  county  population.    Independents,  35. 

Associations,  &c. — 4  Sunday  School  Unions,  including  141  schools,  1,780  teacliers. 
Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  for  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel,  Rev.  T.  Edkins, 
Nailsworth,  Secretary.  Gloucestershire  Benevolent  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Miaisters 
superannuated,  or  their  Widows  and  Orphans,  Rev.  W.  Bishop,  Gloucester,  Secretary. 
Bristol  Itinerant  Society,  which  has  20  stations  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
Xollegiatb  Institutions,  &c.— Bristol  Education  Society  accommodates  20  studenU 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  ;  Rev.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Crisp  and  W.  Anderson,  Tuton. 

Place.  Potior,  Remarkg. 

BRISTOL  Brtdee  Street Rev.  J.  Leifchitd. 

Cattle  Green  ......  — ■"  W.  Thorp. 

NewAMindiand  Str.  John  Wooidridge* 

Cattle  Street B.  James Welsh. 

0am,  near  Danley — -  Thomu  Grifith. 

Chalford W.  Wild 

ChalTord  on  the  HiU T.  Whitta. 

Ohedworth Stephen  Phillips. 

Cheltenham .' Opened  18i7. 

Fairfield J.J.  Chqrch. 

Forest  Greeen Williams. 

Frampton*on*Sevem W.  Richardson. 

Frunpton  Cotterci. Warrener. 

GLOUGESTBR W.  Bishop. 

Kingswood,  near  Wotlon C.  Daniell. 

HotWeUs W.  H.  Guy This  Chapel  was  bnilt  by  Lvly  Hope. 

Little  Dean  and  Mewnham  ....  •— ~-  David  Pniu. 

Mansotsfield Newly  erected.    A  Station  of  the  Brialol 

Mitehel  Dean John  Horlick.  Idncrant  Society. 

Nalbworth  (Forest  Green) Thomas  Edklns. 

Okllands  Common Ditto. 

Palnswick Vacant. 

Pitchcombe. 

Bandwlck«  near  Strond Edwards, Not  yet  ordained. 

Rodboroofh J.  Davies. 

Pnai^Dean John  Horilck. 

Stoaehottse,  near  Strond W.  Richards. 

Strond « , .— ^  John  Border. 

Tetbanr • Googh. 

Tewksbniy H.  Welsfoid. 

Tborabttrr Palmer. 

Wotton  Under-edge David  Th<Nnas. 

Vley,  near  Dnrsley R.  Taylor. 

Wickwar. 

White's  Hill J.Weston. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Extent,  aEC— 42  miles  long,  38  hroad.  1  City,  29  Towns,  293  Parisher,  283.298 
InbabitanU.    Tbe  Isle  of  Wight  is  included  in  its  bounds.  ^ 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  Ac^Winchetter,  Diocesan,  Dr.  Sumner^  wbo  in- 
dndes  in  bis  episcopal  care  483  Cburcbes  and  Chapels,  14  of  which  have  bera  built 
rince  1800. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  dividend—no  return. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries,  contributed  last  year,  ^1,226.  9s.  7d. 

Mission  auxiliaries,   &e.  contributed  to  tbe  Ckureh^  ^1,526.  Us.    Lmdm 
^690.5s.7d.  Baptist,  ^11.  8..  4d.  W'ej(«ymi,  ^480. 5s.  Home,  £3Q.  7b.  9d.  Umli 
Domestic  and  Foreign,  ^63.  Os.  6d. 

Schools,  educated  by  National,  9,046.    Biitith,  1,198.    Sunday,  1 1,590. 


18S7.]  tkrinlghxmi  Ei^kmd,  ^.  eM 

Denominations.— Bmmii  CaikoUe  Congr^pBUooty  11.    UnHanatUt  4«    BtptkU,  35. 

4  circnits,  26  chapels,  9  tnrelUog  preachers,  54  local  preachen  ;  1>751  memhtn,  as 
1  to  161  of  the  coanty  popnlatioo.     IndependiniSf  30. 

Associations,  &c. — 2  Sunday  School  Unions,  one  of  which  includes  70  schools* 
790  teachers ;  from  the  second  no  return.  An  Independent  Coanty  Association  of 
Ministers  and  Churches  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Coanty,  meets  half- 
yearly;  Rev  J.  S.  Guyer,  Rydc,  Secretary. 

Collegiate  Institutions,  &c. — The  Gospart  Academy  is  to  be  continued  in  con- 
neuon  with  the  Lidependeat  County  Ministers ;  Rct.  J.  J.  Carrathers,  Tutor. 

Place.  Pattar,  Remarki, 

Alton RcT.  C.  UowelU 

Alretfurd J.  Bleulej. 

Andovcr J.  Jeffenon. 

Bmlogitoke J.  Wiils. 

BHbopstoke —  —  Neeve. 

Chrbtcbnrch .^  D.  Gana 

Cowes,  (Ule  of  Wight) T.  Mann. 

Cowet,  Bast R.  Adams. 

Emtworth • i.  R.  Cooper. 

Parchan  •■.•••....•...•. •  -  T.  Sasimaia. 

Fordini;bridge Vacant  by  the  death  of  Hr.  Prlestlty, 

Gosport J.  J.  Currulbars. 

Hartiog. Jones. 

Havant W.  Scamp. 

LymlniSton —  D*  E.  Pord. 

NEWPORT,   (Isle  of  Wight.)  \         «   «>„.*« 

St.  James  Street T..:  I ^'  "*»»*y' 

Node  HiU,  Ditto J.  Bishop. 

Odiham J.  Robeils. 

Petersfleld J«  Greenwood. 

Portsca J.  Griffin. 

Ringwoo^ A.  Bishop. 

Ronisey J.  Reynolds. 

Rowlands  Castle Balcer Not  yet  ordained. 

Ryde  (Isle  of  Wight) T.  S.  Goyir. 

Soathampton i . .  T.  Adlcias. 

8tockbridge R.  AyUffe. 

Titchfield J.  Flower. 

Totton George  Sterens. 

Whileehnreh J.  Bean. 

WINCHESTER J.  Thorn. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Extent,  &c.'-38  miles  long,  35  broad.  1  City,  7  Market  Towns.  221  Parishes, 
103.231  Inhabitants. 

EccLKSusiiCAL  JiJRiSDicTioN,  Ac^Herefifrd,  Diocesan,  Dr.  Huntmgfird,  who 
has  nuder  his  episcopal  care  378  Churches  and  Chapels. 

Endowkd  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  dividends,  «f*6,782.  lis.  4d. 

Bible  Society  AuxiLiAaies,  contributed  last  year,  «f581.  18s.  3d. 

Mission  Auxiliaries*  &c.  contributed  to  the  Churchy  ,£504.  7s.  3d.  London, 
£S2.  5s.  Bapiist,  £U.  10s  9d.  Weileyan,  £\ib.  58.  6d.  Home,  £230.  19s.  7d.  Urn- 
tartan.  Domestic  and  Porcign,  ^£'5.  8s. 

Schools,  educated  by  Natior^l,  no  return.    Briiish,  191.    Sundmt,  1,139. 

Denominations,  &c.-— Komiin  Catholic  Congregations,  4.  UnUar'uau^  0.  BaptuU,  9. 
Counten  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  1.  viz.  Hereford  City,  WeUt.  WeUejfon  MetkoditU, 
3  circuits,  16  chapels,  7  trarelling  preachers,  47  local  preachers,  852  members,  or  1  to 
121  of  the  county  population.    IndependenU,  11. 

Place.  Place*  Eemarke, 


Bromyard Rev.  Joiephot  Chapi 

Doward  and  Raxton Sampson  Penhi 

HEREFORD Charles  Nice  Daviet. 


Hoarwlthy SnppUed  from  Hackney  Academy. 

Hontinston Tliomas  Rcet. 

Ledbury John  Gray. 

Leominster  ....; Unsettled  sincft  the  Death  of  Mr.  Wm. 

Lewdyu. 
Longl'own • Unsettled;  an  old  canse,  bnt  rednced  to 

a  very  low  stale,  and  supplied  by  lay 

Preaefaers. 

Pembridge • Thomas  Lewis Home  Missionary  Station ;  an  Indepen* 

Ro*s Wm.  Byrn.  dent  Church  funned. 

SattOD.... Thonus  Borley.....     Home  Misaionary  Station. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, 

Extent,  &c— 36  miles  long,  130  in  ciitumference.     2  Boroughs.     17  Market 
Towns.    150  Parishes    129,714  Inhabitants. 


Ms  lAMt  of  Cangr^tdM  tfkdm^  mi  Minuten    [SappleaicM, 

•   iccumkmbjOs  JtrRimrcn^K,  •ftc.  In  the  'ak>eeiteB  of  iMttm^  '6tA  UhMu 

£in>0W£D  Ptmrfc  CnARrlntts,  ABiiinl  rental  and  dividend  £4;37S.  Itfs.  4d. 

Bible  Sochsty  Acxilmribs  eontribated  last  year,  £827.  IBs.  9d. 

Missions,  Auiiliaries,  in  aid  of  the  Church,  ^193.  lOs  7d.  Londm^  £0.  Wet- 
kym,  £35.  178.  lid.  Baittist,  £86.  ISs.  Id.  Home,  £42.  68. 7d.  UtuUtriefn,  Domestic 
and  Foreign,  £5.  9s. 

Schools,  &c.  educated  in  the  Nhthmly  no  return.    BritUih,  355.    Sunday,  5,130. 

Denominations,  &c. — Roman  Co^Ao/ic  Congregation,  1.  Unitarian,  1.  Baptut,  IX 
Wtdeyan  Methoditti,  1  circnft,  2  chapels,  1  travelling  preacber,  4  local  preachers  ; 
146  members,  as  I  in  888  of  the  county  population.  Counta*  of  IluntingdonU  Com" 
nexion,  2.     Indepmidintt,  21. 

Associations,  &c. — The  Hertfordshire  Union,  in  which  Baptists  and  IndependenCa 
unite  for  diffusing  religious  knowledge  through  the  towns  and  villagrs  of  the  county. 
2  Sunday  School  Unions,  one  of  which  reports  40  schools,  350  teachers.  No  retara 
from  the  second.  The  Essex  and  Herts  Benevolent  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Neces- 
sitous Widows  and  Orphans  of  Dissenting  Ministers. 

Collegiate  Ikstitutions,  ^.— Wymondley  Cnll^^,  founded  by  Mr.  Coward, 
educates  20  students  of  the  Independ<;n(  Denomination.  Tutors,  the  Rer.  Measn. 
Thomas  Morell  and  W.  Hull.  Chesbunt  College,  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Hantirg- 
don,  educates  20  students.    Tutors,  ^v.  Messrs.  Kemp  and  Poster. 

Place,  Pastor,  Remarhe, 

Aihwell Rev.—  Woodwaxd. 

Barkway ,. Lowe. 

Barnet A.  Stewart.. •••...•    A  Menberof  the  London  CongreeiliotfMI 

Bbhop's  Stortford W.  Chaplin.  Board. 

BraoKhing Driver. 

Banllngford 

Bashey W.  Snell. 

Cheshant J.  Higgs. 

Hadham J.  linaeU. 

Hatfield • tJniettled,  beinK  newly  erected. 

HERTFORD — >- j.  Anthony.  * 

Hltchln  .: J.  Wayne. 

Hoddeidon Knl^t. 

HedbiU Adanu. 

Sawbrldgeworth H.Tyler. 

Sterenage Not  settled,  hclne  newly  er«el«d. 

8t.Albant Hairii. 

Ware,  Old  Meeting B.  Edwards 

»New  Meeting J,  Lockyer. 

Walkrm. — —  —  Thompson. 

Wymondley Thomas  MorelL 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

BxTBNT,  fto.'-42€  miks  long,  and  23  broad.  1  Maiket  Town.  107  Partsbca ;  and 
48,771  InhabiUnts. 

EccLEtiASItCAL  JOKISDICTIOH,  Soo.^Une(iln,    Dfoeesan,  Dr.  firve. 

Endowed  Public  Craritiks,  annua!  rental  and  dWiddnds,  £1,414.  2s  7d. 

BiB4.e  Society  Auxiliaries  cTontributed  last  year,  £430.  4s. 

Missions,  Auxiliaries,  contributed  in  aid  of  the  Church,  £72.  is.  Ltffidoa,  £49.1  la.!  Id. 
Baptitt,  £70.  19s.  Ud.     Weskyan,  £117.  16s  lOd.     Home,  0.     Unitarian,  0. 

Schools,  educated  In  the  National,  489.  Brttith,  no  return.  Sunday,  Indnded  in 
Bedfordtkire. 

DsifOMiNATfOVS,  &o.^— Ih>iium  CathoUet,  0.  Unitariana,  0.  BapHOs,  11.  fferin^os 
Methadittt,  2cirsuits,  8  cha^ls,  4  travelling  preachers,  33  local  preachers  ;  726  mem- 
bers, as  1  to  67.  Independtntt,  9.  These  churches  are  constituted  on  the  Catholic  prin- 
ciple, thst  the  baptismal  controTersy  shall  not  disturb  tbem.  Thus  their  paators  are 
elected  irrespective  of  their  particular  opinions  on  that  subject.  The  sentUBcate  of 
those  gentlemen  are  noted  in  the  remarks. 

Plate.  Paitar.  Bemarkt, 

BlnDtlsham Key. —Green Baptfgt. 

Catworth , Vacant. 

HUVTINODON.V Win.  Wright. ......  Baptist. 

Klmbolton Hemming Baptist. 

Ramsay J«rvis.»n»......  Baptist.- 

Bpnldwlek Manning Baptist. 

St.  Ives. Holland Independent. 

St.Ne«lfs : —  SteNken  Dobson....  Ditto. 

Tasley *.. Chappie Ditto. 

KENT. 

Extent,  .ftc.— 63    miles  long,  near  40  broad.      2   Cities,    28  Mailet  Towns, 
408  Parishes,  and.426j^l6  Inhabitants.. 
EccLBsiASTicAL  JuRuoicTioN — ^Tho  «re«tcr  part  is  U  Ihe  Moctte  of  e4mmhm^ 


1827.]  tknmgktml  Enghmd,  4pc.  0pT 

DiocriMi,  Dr.  SuUm^  under  whose  pecnliar  jorisdictioo  we  359  Epbcopal  Chnrehet 
and  Chtpelf,  4  of  which  have  heen  erected  rince  1800.  The  promce  of  Caiitcrbarfy 
orer  which  Dr.  Sotton  is  Primate,  includes  8,219  Plu^sh  Charehes. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  diridends,  ;f203,439.  l8s.9d. 

BiBLK  Society  Auxiliaries,  contribated  last  year,  ;f2,125. 13fl.  9d. 

Missions.— Contributions  in  aid  of  the  CAitrcA,  i960. 4s.  5d.  Lem/on,  jf922.'10t.  1  Is. 
Baplut,  £383.  14s.  3d.  WcMkym.  ;f  1,410.  10s.  7d.  Home,  ^^98.  7s.  4d.  Ifmterim, 
Domestic  and  Foreifrn.  i34.  6s.  6d. 

Schools,  educated  in  'National^  2,071.    Bntuh^  1,592.    SniuCsy,  13,259. 

Dhnominations. — Aamon  Cathoiie  Coogregatioiit,  6.  CTniterwnf,  8.  BaptkUp  30. 
Wetle^an  MtthodUu,  13  circuito,  88  chapels,  25  ttmnritliig  preachers,  217  local  preachers  ; 
6,479  m<*mbers,  as  1  in  66  of  the  ooantjr  popolalion.  CoiMteti  ef  HuHHrngtUm't  CSm* 
nexioHt  7.  Tia.  Ashfoffd,  HmUom;  Canterbury,  asrisitf;  Dover,  Hawtham;  FaTersham, 
Keyworth,  Margate,  Young;  Tonbridge  Welb,  Drydm;  Woolwich,  Bidterdik€*. 
ImdepenileiiU,  41. 

Associations,  &c— 7  Sunday  School  Unions,  which  report  114  schools,  1,334 
teachers.  Association  of  Independent  Ministers,  Rct.  Thomas  James,  Woolwich, 
Secretary.    A  Society  for  the  Relief  of  aged  Minlstera,  their  Widows  and  Orphans,  dec. 

Collegiate  iNsriTUTiof^s,  dec— ^Tbe  Congregatioaal  School  for  the  gratuitous 
Board  and  Education  of  Poor  Mioisten'  Sons  of  the  Independent  Denomination; 
T^tor,  RcT.  T.  Hope;  W.  A.  Hankey,  Esq.  Treasurer;  A.  Brown,  Esq.  Alderman, 
Secretary. 


Piece. 

Birehlagtoa RtT. 

Bromley. 

CANTSRBURY 

ChatlufD • 

Cranlwiok 

DairtlbftI 

DeiU 

Deptflwrd •  — — 

Ditto,  Mew  Grou 

Elihun — - 

Folkestone • 

Grain,  Ide  of. 

Gravcseiid •  -~— 

Orecnhidie 


Palter. 


S.  Onrteen. 
Joteuh  Slatterie. 
W.  Skinner.. 

—  Harris. 
J.  Vincent. 

h  T.  Barker .... 
W.  J.  Hope. 

—  Wightman. 


Rewiorki, 


>.rr7. 


.* .« .«•. . 


GreeQwidi 

Ditto 

Heme-Bay *.... 

Hytbe 

Lenham 

LewisiMm 

I^dd 

Afaldstone 

Maniea < 

Miltonnexl^Sittlngborne 
Ifinster,  Isle  of  Slippy 

Orpington 

PcnskarsC ' 

Qneenborongh 

Ramspite • 

Sandwicli 

Sheemess 

Btaplclianrf 

Sirood 

Setton  Valence 

Tonbrldge. 

Up-Street 

Westerliam. 

Wliiistable 

WinKham 

Woolwicli 


W.  Kent. 

J.  Smith. 
'  W.  Cliapman  ... 

H.  B.  Jenla. 
>  W.  C.  Loveless. 

—  Manlu 


T.  Tlnpson 

Viomss  Ladaon. 
E.  Sinkings. 


A  Member  of  the  Lmdoa  Congregations! 
Board. 

DeiUtnle. 

A  new  Interest. 


A  Member  of  tbe  London  Congregational 
IHtto*  .     Board. 


Vacant. 

A  Member  of  the  London  Congrcgallonal 


J.  Dean. 


Vacant 

Vacant 


■  J.  Cartwriglit. 

B.  J.  Bieese. 

■  O.  Townsend. 

■  M.  Attdcrsun. 

'  James  Prankard. 
-  W.  Kemp. 
'  Thomas  Drew. 
1.  F.  Wesu 

—  Andrews. 

.  Jolui  Davles. 
8.  Toomer.  . 
T.James 


A  Member  of  t  be  London  Congregational 
Board. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Extent,  &c.-— 74  miles  long,  a  rariable  width,  from  15  to  44.  27  Market  Towns,  62 
Parishes,  and  1 ,0^2,859  Inhabitants. 

EccLilHiASTiCAi.  JURISDICTION,  &c. — ChctUr.     Diocesan,  Dr.  BiomJUld. 

Eniiowbo  Public  Chakitiks,  auoaal  rental  and  dividends,  £22,051. 19s.  lOd. 

BiBLB  SociRrv  AuxiLiAKiK»,  contributed  last  year,  ^,356.  28.  lid. 

MiseiONa. — Contribtttious  in  aid  of  tbe  Church,  £2.121.  18s.  5d.     London^  £2,170 
Is.  Id.    BapitMi^  £358.  lOs.  3d.     MtthodiU,  £3,909.  7s.  4d«    Home^  £55.  13s.    Ui»L 
tmrim^  Domestic  and  Foreign,  £127.  4s.  6d. 

Schools,  edocated  in  the  Nat'umat,  15,139.    Britith,  2,457.    Sunday,  80,446. 

Denominations. — Romam  CaLhoUc  congregatioiis»  81.    Umiu^Mm,  39.    B^tuu  29 

N.8.  SuPF.  1627.  4  U 


6d9  Lisi  qf  OmgregaHfitiial  Clbfreftef  and  Mlnuien    [SnppleiflMt, 

I  6m. 
,  .-^  ^.. — ^_^_^_„._  ,     _ -^-   ,  -  . ,-,-.-—,    _IoclidaJe, 

A4iQ<tlATfOii«»  i(C.— 14  SoodAj  Sicbopl  Uniooft,  :^(U  scbools,  3,^6  teaclierl.  The 
L^nCMku?  (jQian  of  CongregAtiqnal  Gburchca,  for  the  DyTusion  of  the  CUikpcl  In  the 
Coaoty.    Dr.  Raffles,  Secretary,    lacome  this  year,  £755. 17^.  6d. 

CoLLBGiATf  (Nff iTUTiojvs,'  Afir-'Tbc  Rooiao  CaiboHj?  College,  at  Stoneyhurst,  is 
t1\«j|iQ|i(0OBiiidec^blei9U^I|ingdoin.  tV  BlJKil^barn  ioj^ependjeot  ^cad^nty,  for  the 
Ed«««li9a  of  Vifm  Vopi«g  Aka  for  tha  l^isspotu^  ^inis^ry.  Rer.  6.  F'ayne,  M.  A. 
TliMlcigiMl'Tntoiv 

Hide.  AMtor, 

AiMMMOMter^iias ...k...  Bkv.^  Smrtilfc 

Athtoo  lo  the  Willows ^  J.  PenkelhiiMB. 

Ba^itarfipae  l^ld  Bib^»t«c«. •  •  r-  Goihud. 

Bamlora. . . •••'. . .'.'. . . • '. . .  T.  Jackioa. 

.  MbttaiStij^t ^ .r.... 

Blackpool .., Xedc'air. 

Bt^tbfa.^ilke'B  An^y ; . .    fk  AlKa. 

llaWdea|l«3F  SUMt*.  • « . .    — r*  W.  Joo«. 
Bretherton..... W.  Bowen. 


Shut  uf . 


Baraley T.  OreeoalL 

sBiy  Strc 
New  Hofld '..••'. ——J.Kennedy. 


indey.. 
try,  Hei 


Bory,  Ueaiy  StrtaC — —  R.  AspinalL 


^Merbrook Rhodes. 

Chorley -—J.  Deekin. 

vlitocroe  ..^. ■.•.... .*..•■••.*      ~~  ••  iwefliwortb. 

Colne J  Calvert. 

Danrea,  Bbenexer  Chapel......  R.  Fletcher. 

Lower  ChapeL R.  Littler. 

Idgworth-Moor* • :  i^  Wlader. 

nWlek.:.... D.  BdwaH* 

Fofftoo  GartUag  ...••... -—  —  Grinuhaw. 


J,  Oallaad. 

Moor ^Baa. 

HalUoM ;;  W.GIbwMK 

Halthaw-Moor J.  Dyioa. 

Svwoo^.. , ...M-. •^.-... ............    Bapplted  ftwa  Blackbora 

Helena  W...... '. W.  Vlal»Jta. 

Uailiafden •'— ^  P.  Ramsay. 

HealOB-Norrls U.  K.  Befflley. 

Heywood • h  Ramsay. 

Hiltoa  Laae *•— D.  Atkia. 

miidley... :........  W.Tamev. 

Horwich,  New  Chapel —'1.  Crosslty. 

Lea  ChapeL 9?  Harris. 

laglewblte .4 .^^---AByoo Nat  ardaiaed. 

KIrkkam R.  M.  GriAths. 

LANCASTER 8.  Bed. 

Laigh J.  Williaaii. 

LIYBRPOOL,  Daaeaa  Stpet..  ..-....•.-....-••••••    ▼*«">«  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  Cfcatrfw. 

Georfe't  Street  T.  Raffles,  LL.  D. 

NewiattM  ••»•  R*  Maclcaa. 

RasicU  Street.  •  J.  Wlddowa. 

Qi.  Croesall  Btr.  — >  J.  Breeae ^  Wakh. 

MANCHBSTSRf  Caaaon  St. .  S.  Bradley. 

OnMTeaor  8u  W.  Roby. 

OarrideScvaet  —^  J.  GriAths  ■.    Welab. 

&**?• 'iS:::::  irvvuirjw;*  ▼•«»"<>  Mr. smith  b^Ytwt  d«f and  ukm- 

Motley  StreH  R.8teph.M«illAf.A.       self  to  the  Miasktaacy  Woik. 

NawWIadsor  J.  Pridie.) 

ParlUneatSu  J.  Grifiths. Welsh. 

RashofaneBd. Rcceatly  balU. 

BalforQ..4«.«  '^'^  *•  Ar.  CooBibs. 

MkldletoB .' Taeaat. 

North  Meoto W.  Alexaader. 

OWham ...^y...... ...... ......    Tteaat  by  Raaignatloo  of  Mr. 

OrmsUrk W.  Daw«s. 

tlrralL h  Holtate. 

Paik  Chapel,  Bear  Bnry Taeaat  by  ReaMval. 

Patrlcroft * »..  — ~  D.  H.  Crelghton. 

Peadlebary « ▼•cant  by  Beaayak 

Prescott >— T.Bocera. 

PrestoB,  CaaaoB  Stfcet D.  T.  Caraaon* 

Grlmihaw  Street R.  Skite. 

^oaKov W.Medeair. OoBBecffcd  with  BlacMbrt. 

ftdafoid J.Tbothlll 

Rochdale J.Ely. 

Smallbi^lMcp  and  Ctklerbrook. . . Rhodes. 

Spothpoti -*-  G.  Ofeatbatob. 

i«aiMl.* « *«...    Vaaaat. 

Toekholea — ■»  J.  gpeakmaa. 


place*  Patter,  Hemarkt, 

Ulrentoa \ Bev.  J.  Davics. 

Walker  Fold ,...^ i.  RictoltHw 

W«ithert*yT. J.Clifc 

WarriflKlM,  9«ll;i* W.  CrockAMd. 

Steptocy E.  MaHM. 

W«tt  HoQsliTota .-. ^...»    SiMHtty  bim. 

Whaftoo -^— J.  Hcmalejr. 

Wlgan,  St.  Paal'B  Chapel A.  SicMk 

HoM  Chapal.. • .  ^ — —  W»Jliariliail._ 


WynoBd  UMaaa ;.*..    — ^  — Nl^ttiitfe. 

LEICESTEBSHXBE, 

» 

ExTBNT,  &c.— Aboot  45  miles  long,  30  iHde.    12  Market  Towm,  196   Pbrhhci^ 
174j5^1  IiilnMlMkU.  ^^ 

ECCLB8IA8TICAL  JuHisDiCTiONy  &C. — LtNcolii.    Diocetao,  Dr.  Kaya. 

fiwDowsD  PUBLIC  CHAhivftey  ttDiiMil  nUUI  mmI  4Mdcndt»  jfl,0<ll.  4b.  Ud* 

BiBLB  6<yciBTY  Auxii.iAR»B«  CBotrttwtad  Ub^tbbt,  £li$t%.  9b.  M. 

Missions,  cooiributions  io  aid  of,  last  vear,  for  the  Chur^,  j£i\^  4b.  §d.  Lmdtk, 
£%9f.  18s.  IIM.  A^Ait,  jf»5.  lOs.  Id.  WmimfMn^  jf596.  Ids.  M.  Hb«B,;fl39.  Is. 
r/Bit«n«ii,  Brituh  and  Foreign,  £8.  Is. 

Schools.  4dibaked  in  Mm&Mif,  8,000.    ArifSa,  no  ndmn,    5siiA»,  1^913. 

DBNOMlBAtiovs,  dcc. — JtawaB  CaJbaHs  ooofregatloiis,  7.  (/altariM,  4«  SBpiiil,  13* 
Wmk^m  Udtiudkfi  6  ciftaits,  60  chapel*)  ^3  tnureUlfi|f  preaclMB,  1 13  hxal  pfSBeliBri  ; 
4,188  iBemWvSv  Or  BB  1  to4fQf  the  oottotjr  popalatloa;  Imdipendtmtt,  15. 

ABBOCfATio^s^  te.«>2  Bmndmf  Sdiool  Uiriolis^  81  sBhooh^  1^040  twwIiiiB  A 
CouDtj  Auodation  of  ladcpeodentSy  Rev.  E.  Webb,  LeiceBtofy  SetitBai^* 

/'idc<.  Pastor,  Kcmark^ 

Ashhy-de-la-Zaiifc1i  ............    Bev.  Wiffiam  Tttt. 

Bakdon.... •'...'. ,...i.i..    •«— famcaAM. 


DooDinaton ;    •— JaaMaAbel 

tirl  SMUon  • •.,,•«..,.•    Jamta  Wi/rl 
Mil^ey.^. «■•    lames  |lucktiain> 


Klhworthj^ — —  iStlward  0(rtt«r. 

fiBlbBiTttR,  Bond  SwaM...;    ^^jUNnad  W«BB.....    Bao^ta^  to  iba  AatociillMi. 

J-atanrorth  ....,..,,,,,.,..,.    l.Bio]k•^...,^.,•«..    |toK  itrdaiped. 

Market  Boniitdiv^.i: ,.;    jOaorgc  Swaop. 

Wat««l   HarbbTDHilw.. •...-;.;.•    -^*T.  <Mar. 

■reltoalloWbny;..««*..*i..ti  -*— jblpea  Bol»fflt«- 

VarbonKHlb  i.. «...«  WUHain  BedfonL 

uneAtborpe •— Williain  Ayre. 

W^K^too,  Graki i...i...k..  Otorfe  Hafatef. 

ExTBNT,  .Im«— ^T  miles  long,  and  aboiit  48  broad.  1  City,  31  Mi^ket  Towns, 
630  Parishes,  283,058  lohabitoDtB. 

EccLRsiASTiCAL  Jurisdiction,  dcc«— Diocese.  Lfaiev&i.  DiocesBn,  Dr.iKsM,  who  has 
under  his  Episcopal  charge,  1,267  Cbotchcs  and  ChBpels,  7  of  which  hart  been  ba|lt 
since  1800. 

•Bndo^'kb  Public  Ohabvrbb,  annoal  rental  and  diridends,  ^i3jL98. 13s.  Od. 

BiBLB  Society  Auxu-Iaries,  contributed  lasijear,  ^l|3d9.  Is.  5d. 

Missions,  contributed  in  aid  of,  |he  Ch^ftdi.  £7$^  te.  9d.  LoHdM^  £407. 14s.  lOid. 
Bapiiit,  ^82.  4s.  7d.  WetUgm,  ^1,935.  IS.  Ud.  i/tim;,  £$^  Bk  UnUariam, 
British  and  Foreign,  £S,  3e. 

Schools,  educated  in  the  Ifatianatf  no  return.    BriCiih,  606.    5mif%,  5,81! . 

Dknominations,  8tC«— 4ZMNia  Cv^Aii^u;  cpngrega^oos,  11  Vniiariant,  4.  p/eiM^ 
BaptiH^  new  connexion,  17.    Partieuiar  BsjMmm,  14*     IVaityan  MeUtoditU^  16  ttrcuits. 


211  chapels,    35  tra?eUing  preachers,  329  local  preachers,  10^973  ipembeii,  oraol 
in  26  of  the  county  population.    Catmk^u  qf  UuMmgifftCt  Conni^on  1,  tIb.  Skftfoql, 
—  Coakt.   IndapeRdmttt,  20. 
Assomations,  &c.— 4  Suodaj  School  Unions,  83  schools,  914  tsBtibesB. 

Place,  Pattor,  Btmarki* 

AlfonV Vaaaac 

Barton , B«v.  T.  WinterboltcaB^ 

Bo«ton ^—  Thoroai  Haynet. 

Brisg ,  Edward  Gatlay. 

Caiator ,..  Japaas  If MSBMd. 

Gainaboroniih TloaMaWBd, 

Grantham —^  Thomas  Wallace. 

g»V»«»»y- ••••/• tteChtptlcliMU 

Helplni^am J.  Shnmoaa. 

HoracasUa Jfgha  Fain. 

4fT2 


706  JUtt  of  Cangregatumdl  Ckurekfn  and  BRnitUn    [Sapplemeiitf 

LINCOLN RcT.  Bcojaioln  Byron. 

(ZloB  Clitpcl>....  Ocorfe   OUdttooe..  Ilib   Plie«  waA    Peopte    ladcpeadnl. 

LoBK  Sutton Henry  JBnnn.  Th«lr  Pastor  In  the  Conntcw  of  Hui> 

Loain —— Richard Sopcr*  in|don't  Connexion. 

Market  Deeping >T.  Joaephs Home  Mlaaionary  Statina. 

Market  Raacn yae4nt. 

Pinchbeck John  Robinson. 

Sleaford •  Vacant. 

SpaUinK George  ^ewlinga. .. .  Not  ordained. 

SLpiford ~^  George  WrighL 

MIDDLESEX. 

EXTBWT,  &c.-*25  miles  long,  14  broad.  6  HuodrecU,  and  230  PiMbM.  1 9144,531 
Inhabitants. 

EccLeaiASTiCAL  Jurisdiction,  &c. — Oiooese,  Londem,  Diocesan,  Dr.  Htmhn.  irbo 
has  630  Episcopal  Churebes  and  Chapels  under  his  episcopal  care,  13  of  arfaicli  have 
been  ereeled  since  IBOO. 

As  London  is  the  Metropolis  of  the  Eoiptre,  the  statements  conoeniing  It  are  pie- 
senred  distinct  from  the  County. 

Emdowbd  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  dividends,  «£*189,910.  7s.  9d. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliabibs  contributed  during  the  past  year,  j6^,064.  1  Is. 

Missions,  contributed  in  aid  of,  the  CAitrvh,  ^639.  9s.  7d.  Ijmdim^  £737.  14b.  91 
BMCist,  ^178.  7s.  8d.    Hmw,  ^1.  Ss.  1  Id*     Umtmrmn^  British  and  Poreign.  £^. 

Schools,  educated  in  the  BrtticA,  606.  The  N^imai  and  SMfM%  School  psCaraa  in- 
eluded  in  those  of  London* 

Dbnominations,  &c. — Romm  CaiKeiiD  Congregations,  no  distinct  return,  r^ntta- 
risM,  4.  Aipitfti,  23.  Wttkym  Mtihodutt^  6  drcniu,  57  chaoels,  26  tcavdliaf 
preachers,  156  local  preachers  1 10,106  members,  or  aa  1  to  113  or  the  county  pop«p 
latlon— this  return  includes  the  Metropolis.   Jndrpendentt^  33. 

CoLLBOiATB  INSTITUTIONS,  &C. — Uemfrton  CoU^e  for  educating  20  students  devoted 
to  the  miniBtrj  amongst  the  Independent  Churohes  i  Tutors,  Rev.  J.  P.  Smith,  D.  D.  and 
Ber.  W.  Wallbrd.  Hi/^hmnf  CoUege  is  also  an  In^epemiemt  Ettahlishment— 40  stndrnls. 
Tutors,  Rev.  W.  Harris,  L.L.D.,  Rer.'H.  P.  Border,  M.A.  and  the  Rer.  Robert  Halky. 
Miukm  Coliege,  HotUn,  for  the  students  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  Mlaaiooary 
Society.  Tutors,  Rer.  £.  Henderson.  D.D.  and  the  Rer.  W,  Bishop.  Hatkmejt  Aemiimy 
principally  supported  by  the  Co/viNiitie  MetAsdtfC  Connexion.  Tutor,  Rev.  George  CM- 
llson.  Bapdu  Aemiemg^  Stepney.  The  Rer.  W.  H.  Marsb,  Theological  TntCM*.  The 
MiUBiU  Ormmiutr  Sduil^  a  noble  Establishment  for  educating  120  scholars. 

Associations,  Ac— The  Sunday  Schools  are  included  in  the  London  Unions.  Maoj 
of  the  Middlesex  Ministws  bib  sssoclatil  with  their  brethrcB  in  the  MetropoliB.  Some 
who  reside  in  the  mral  parti  of  the  County,  hare  an  AsioclBtion. 

P/oce.  Poitor* 
Brentford,  Old. 

New  ChapcL 

Camden  Town Rer.  J.  J.  Richards. 

Clapton H.  Bviion,  B. 

Edmonton W.Willlama,  B. 

Enfield 4 Vamntbsrlh«De«Uhor  Mr.' 

Baker  Street —-W.Brown. 

PliMhIcy Itinerant  SCaUon. 

Hackney* H.P.Bonier,A.ir.,B. 

Well*  Street Thomaa  Hoghea,  B. 

donceater  Cliapel ....  — •  B.  laaact. 

HammenmUh — —  B.  Waihhonm,  B. 

Ebeneser  Chapel    J.  Bay. 

Hayea ItiaMBnt  GhnpcL 

flmotrion •  .—  J.  P.  Smith,  B.D.,  B. 

Honnaluw  Old  Meeting. 
New  GhapeL 

KIngiland  Chapel ——J.Campbell,  B. 

Mabertey  Cbapci. . . .    R.  Philip,  B. 

Road  Chipel •  .— R.  Bmaler. 

Kewlnfton  (Stoke) W.Harris,  LL.D.,  B. 

Poplar,  Union  Cliapei Vacant. 

Pondera  End G.  Clarke. 

Staines R.  Pteter. 

Stanmore. 
Stanwell. 

«  Sonthgate*. W.  Lloyd,  B. 

Tottcnliam — —  J.  8.  Brooksbank,  B. 

Twickenham. 

Tottefidgc J.  Oavies. 

vsbvidgc —  Slamoar. 

Waiham  Gceen.  — f« 

Hill CPani^B. 
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MODERN  LONDON. 

Tbe  Mctropolii  of  the  Empire  incliidei  within  lU  gigeatic  bomidi,  S'Cilka*  Ltmdtm^ 
and  Wettmnnter,—!  Borongh,  SmUnMrk^  and  ncaHj  50  Villagctt  which,  now  miitedy 
atrctch  orcr  a  site  7  milea  loog,  and  2  wide.  The  eccledaitieaU  tDitnicipa1»  and  pa- 
rochial diirtsions,  are  therefore  irregular  and  inrolredy  and  it  ia  no  eaay  task  aocurairijr 
to  define  its  boiiodiiries. 

Endowed  Public  Chakitib8,  annaal  rental  and  dividenda ;  in  the  Cify» 
^138,583.  12s.  5d.,  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  £16^031.  Us.  4d.,  making  a  total  of 
.£154,515.  fis.  9d.  for  the  Metropolis,  which,  with  the  County  of  Middleaa,  produces 
.£344,425. 14s.  6d.  for  chariuble  pnrposea  mmtfUji  1 1 

BiBLR  Society  Auxiliaribs  contnbated  last  year,  .£4,209.  5s.  6d. 

Missions.— Contribnted  for  the  Chinr^  £2,583.  8s.  7d.  Idrndtm^  .£7,164.  7s.  2d. 
Ba/rfiff,  ;ei,453.  2s.  3d.  WetUym^  .£3,807.  19s.  9d.  UniUnan,  BritUh  and  Forrigo, 
jf413.  Ifia.  6d. 

Schools,  &c.  educated  in  the  NoHoimI,  7,101.    Bntftib,  11,104.    ^nifi^,  62,379. 

DcNOMiNATioNS,  &c. — Aimian  CalAofic  eongregations  in  Lmdom  and  the  £nvinm«,  25. 
The  Cat^o^tc  Miiceitanv  for  June  last,  states  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  majr 
be  fairlj  estimated  at  125.000  souls.  By  a'calcnlation  on  the  returns  of  Baptism,  in  the 
same  work,  it  appears  they  have  increased  34,000  in  the  last  5  years.  Uniianaai,  6. 
Baptigu  congregations  32.  Wealeytau,  no  return  distinct  from  the  County.  Cowttett  «f 
Huntmgdam't  CorniearioR,  5,  Tiz.  Sion  Chapel/ Spa  Field's  Chapel,  Gate  Street  Chapel,  — 
ftrwnton,  Holywell  Mount  Chapel,  —  PlaU^  and  Mulberry  Gardens  Chapel.  —  Sunihart. 
Caiphuuie  MethtnUtts,  md  «^her  pertuti  Cenf&rmisU,  16,  tix.  Tottenham  Court  Chapel, 
Tabernacle,  Surry  Chapel,  ILHiilf  SiWer  Street  Chapel,  Adelphi  Chapel,  Orange 
Street  Chapel,  Beresford  Chapel,  Dr,  Andrew;  Holland  Chapel,  Dr.  Styta  ;  Kennington 
Chapel,  A.  T.  Hunt;  Stockwell  Chapel>  T.  JacHctm;  Union  Chapel,  T.  Lam;  Vanxhall 
Chapel,  5.  Moore;  Ranelagh  Chapel,  R.  H,  Shepherd;  Trinity  Chapel,  T*  Stmth; 
Camden  Chapel,  and  Islington  Chapel. — Independents,  57. 

Associations,  &c — ^The  accredited  ministers  of  tbe  Presbyterian,  Congregational 
or  Independent,  and  Baptist  denominations  in  tbe  Metropolis,  conatitute  distinct 
Boards  for  conducting  thdr  separate  business,  and  meet  at  Dr.  WilKams*s  Library,  Red 
Cross  Street,  aa  The  Body  of  DUtenting  Mmittert  of  London  and  Westminster,  for  delibe- 
ration, and  are  permitted  under  that  name  to  address  tbe  King  on  the  throne. 

The  Congregational  Board  sits  Monthly,  at  the  Bank  Cotfee  House. — Rer.  T.  Harper, 
Walworth,  Secretary,  and.as  there  are  ministers,  members  of  it  who  do  not  hold  a  pastond 
charge,  we  insert  a  complete  list  of  them,  though  the  names  of  most  will  recur  again 
in  this  List  of  Metropolitan  Churches,  in  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  letter  B. 

The  London  Congregational  Union  meet  monthly  for  Prayer  and  Sermon,  on  the 
Thursday  after  the  first  Sabbath. 

A  LIST  OP  THE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD, 

WITH  THE  DATES  OF  THEIR  ADMISSION. 


1779. 

1784. 
1786. 
1792. 
1794. 


•1801. 
1802. 

1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 

1810. 
1811. 
1813. 


1814. 


Rer. 

ilohn  Gayton. 
Jn.  Humphry8,LL.D. 
John  T.  Barker. 
James  Knight. 
John  Goode. 
John  Knight. 
William  Wall. 
John  P.  Smith,  D  D. 
.1.  Clayton,  Jun.  M.  A. 
W.B.Collyer,  D.D. 
George  Bnrder. 
Thomas  Williams. 
George  Clayton. 
Robert  Winter,  D.  D. 
Edward  A.  Dann. 
Thomas  Russell,  M.A. 
Thomas  Harper. 
HenryP.Burder,M.A. 
Daniel  Wasbbonm. 
Thomas  Wood. 
William  Chapman. 
Richard  Bowden. 
John  Hasloch. 
William  Walford. 
John  Morison. 


Rer. 

1816.  John  Yockney. 
Charles  Hyatc. 

1817.  John  Harris. 
John  Bodington. 
Thomas  James. 
George  Evans. 
William  Williams. 
Andrew  Reed. 
John  Emblem. 

1818.  James  Vaotin. 

1819.  Benjamin  Rayson. 
James  Straiten. 

1820.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A. 
John  Porsaith. 
George  Collisoo. 
Joseph  Berry. 

John  Arundel. 
Edward  H.  May. 
Stephen  Mummery 

1821.  WiUiam  Lloyd. 
Wm.  Harris,  LL.D.  . 
HeniT  B.  Jeula. 

1822.  Josepb  Brooksbank. 
John  Blackburn. 
Joseph^Pletcher,  M.A. 


Rer. 

1823.  Henry  Pawling. 
William  Henry. 

1824.  Spedding  Curwen. 
WillUm  Orme. 

1825.  Robert  Vaughan. 
A.  Stewart. 
Jaroea  Deane. 
George  Moase. 

1836  John  Campbell. 

Edward  Parlous,  Jun. 
Robert  Halley. 
William  Deering, 
Jos.  Penuel  OolMon. 
Thomas  Hughes. 
George  Rose. 
Thomas  Timpson. 
J.  E.  Richards. 
Robert  Philip. 

Eben.  Henderson,  D.D, 
1827.  John  Richards. 
Hanson  Erison. 
Daniel  Bishop. 
Thomas  Stollery. 
Wm.  Stern  Palmer. 
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Place.  B99$0r, 

Aldermanbnry  Postern Rev.  J.  t)ean,  B. 

Artillaiy^<8ii«ctilM4iac  ..^t..    O.  MoaM»  B. 

^  rWcan  Ghapei 8.  Cnnveo,  B. 

khoal  9^1^11  Meeting ..;... 4-..    f^lcknt  by  l>0echae  of 

.    Mn^«»^'A«^rGiapeli.-v..4  4    -^^^  i%  yudmht  B*, 

BrMd  Street,  New J>  ?•  Dobton,  B. 

Bncfclngtin  ChapeUPiinlk0%.  •    K.  ^  Daiiu,  B* 

emttOB  Sir.  Eoia,  St4  Wo,  mbt    "-^^-^  A.  Be«tl«  B. 

Cooke's  Oronnds*  Chelsea. —•  #.  Bance. 

Claremont  Chapel,  PentoovUte    J.  Buclibam,  JL 

CoUyer's  Jlents/Boroiigfa. ^^^  lames  KhtgM,  B. 

'€^T«ft  Oli«peKlUrlbonNi|i  Sm    .'••.<r....^.^.k«.»fc«*.w.    ^sf^Bca* 

ennm  ftrtai  CbapcA,  SoIm  •••»  ^  -»—  J^  ^ea.  ^ 

v  ..     ff        ou      I  J <^-  Bnrder,  B.  f 

Fetter  UneChspcl ^ fjaleb  Morrh.  { 

FiBilMry  CbapH,  HoortvWI*  ^ «  -^^  A.  Fletcherv  V.  h, 

Glbratar  ehape»,  BMteal  QnU  B.  Unmmnft  B« 

<9MweU  BtreeiRoMi —  —  WlwatJey. 

Hsre  Court.  Aldersgate  Street..  w.S.  rainier. 

BbDowsy  Cbapel ^ — •  B.  Bowdeo,  B. 

Ile^  Str.  Chapel,  BplialleMa* 

HeneMown  Mceliii| m .....  .m..  £•  Boddingfon,  B. 

©Itio,  Parteh  Street^..  ^ W.  Deeilng,  B. 

HtnUoo  Cbapel •    BafTUfes. 

limiKicit  Row 4  *— '  Cw  RoaB»  B. 

•ewiii  SttMd  ••■•••■•••»»•»*•»•        -  T.  W<Mid«  JS« 

Jewiy  Street,  AMfaie •  B.  |l«Miejrinb 

fsUnslon.  Lower  Street  ».. .....  /.  Yockbcy ,  B. 

Kentish fbwn *.....»  #.  Haal^eb, «. 

te€iisin|rton...».#....«....*».«^  -^  IW  Van^tn,  t^ 

MBbeib,  Venilaai  Cha^ .«.  • .  >^ —  G.  Kin^ 


Londo'i  Uoa^  Hertinc T.  Harper,  B. 

Marlboro'Chapel,Old  Kent  Road  i • Bnpplles.    Bredctf  IttY. 

Mtle  Bad,  BntBawlcft:Chnpcl ..  •*— A.  BvaM,  B4 

I>ltk>,  New  Toma •• -'-^  goa«ih  DralM. 

Ditto.    Meeting. ••.^.. «....* b  R.  Sannders. 

ttUl  Wall,  Umehonse 1.  Dettton. 

Few  Comt,  Dtrey  Street .  B.  Winttt,  B.D.,  B. 

Old  Gravct  hm^,» — -  —  MlUeiv M.  A* 

PaMfe^tOfi  GlMifel *  J.  Btniiien.  B. 

Faragon  Chapel,  Bermondsey..  B.  MltflbeU. 

Pavement,  MoorHelds W.  Well,  B. 

F^H  Street lleeUng «k..i.»  -^ —  Ti  Rnasell,  lf«A4  B» 

Fonltty  Obtpel « •«•  — -^.piayt«Mi^«iulLA«B. 

Ratdiffe,  Bbenener S'S^^^^>  ^'m. 

Rose  Lane *..  T.  Wltil*ms,  B. 

Qaeen  Street —^  J.  Yantin,  B 

Robert  Street/Groarenor  Sqaan  W.  B.  Leach. 

Shakomeaf^  walk^ 

Shepbeitf's  Market J.  Forsallb,  B. 

Stepney  Meeting i..  —  J. Fleleber,  M A.|  B. 

Tonbrklfle  ChaMi B.  Rayson,  B. 

Union  Street,  Boroagh ..«.  — '  '•  Arandel,  B* 

Weigh  Hbnse ^.  B.'FirsoBs,  JiUn  B. 

Whitrfb  Rn<n,  BytliiMdds a.w. ^.    Vacaitfb 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

ExTENTi  lit«-«-24  miles  long,  20  broad.  X  Boniogh.  6  Market  Towaa.   U7  Puishei. 

fOOO  aniMimssww. 

EcoLBSMaTiGAL  JURISDICTION,  &c^-LaiuI^.    Dioc«m»  flwaoni. 

Endowed  Public  CBnaiTiES,  aooaal  rental  and  divideoda,  ^HL  13s« 

Bihlb  SociaTT  Auxiliaries  contrilmted  last  jnt,  .£110. 

DBPMiMiiiaTiONSi  &c.— JLwMn  CaiMtc  congiegalioaa,  5.    UnUaruanf  0.  niprini,  S9. 
WeaU^n  MeiJkMf<iK»  3  cTrcuiU,  10  cbapels,  6  traveUing  preacbcxs,  2»  local 
8iO  BMUbefty  as  1  to  276  of  iho  coua^  popBlationb  htdepmdaut^  24. 

Xba  6h«rdiea.vildch  woraUp  !•  tiM  Wal^ianguga  are  marked  with f, 

Pka,  PatUrs  Hmtrin. 

Abergavemir. •.•••.•.* Rcr.  J.  Jaraaa. 

Blaenavont ••..•.••    No  Fastor. 

CaHeon —^  T.  lofirs. 

Cbepttew /.•......  JolniO#eli  • B^  oidaincd. 

DevaiuUnHfll » -*- B.Tbeaiasb 

Bbenescr,t  (near  Font«y-Pool).  •  -—^  B*  Jooefc 

H**>^«rt Rman.  Oavks D^a  ChMcft  bai  calMd  a  cMCiuy. 

R«»«tf -^D.  (M^^.,  ^ 

..•*tf.«..w«^ ^jr«Pa*di. 


IMPT.}  ihms/hmtt  BM/iwrfi  4f^  ''M 


lAtnymethiSt ••...^••••^    Rirr X OrilBth»  .r.*«>*.w> 

MONHOtrrH T.  Loader. 

MyddUbwynt W.  GtoifB. 

lifanty  Glot ...^.••» •    — ^  -^  Stepheotq** 

NeZjLrt/tVndi'sLBriiV^  ZZ^-^Ze ThUJO^wrMu  b^t^m^^  w^  i^ 

Newpon h^^  mC*»t»y. 

IMtto ••• Eben.  Joaei. 

Penmaiat # D.  ThqaiM  ^••.•^%    Vitto. 

Pcnwayvet D-  D«vlei. 

Tridegwt i^«^i 

IMk  ..«•..««««•.^< *..•*  rT  Powelt 

Vartcyt «•«  Kben.Joaei. 

WootoNewtoo D.ThomfV 

NOBFOXK 

Contains  t  City,  4  Boroughs,  28  MsrWet  Towii^,  anit  344,36S  In5*WWt». 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdictiom.  &c,— Nb«?»«*-  Diocesan,  Dr.  Bathurtt.  who  ha* 
nndef  4ii8  episcopal  care  1,194  Cbnrchcs  «mI  Chapala. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  annaal  rental  swd  dVriJ*iiida>  4t^lS>491.  if^  vo. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries  contribnted  laatyw  ^1*7 W- 

Missions,  contributed  in  aid  of  the  CWwfc,  ^^16. 12a.  74,  lvndcn^£29^,  5s*  W, 
Bi^FCist,  ,£257.  Us.  5d.  Wateym,  ^W2.  I4s.  7d.  Hiwia,.;^;^.  J5s.  lAiit««aii| 
British  and  Foreign,  £23  12s.  ,    ^^,      ^     ,      ^  ^^ 

Schools,  educated  in  the  Natumal,  7fi$7.    ?ar.W^  73o.    Sw4««.  W2a. 

Denominations,  &".— R«»iaii  CdtWic  jCoagrigaSioiis,  8.  Uiiilawaw,  6.  Papiut*,  33. 
WeaUvaii  hfetkodiMts,  10  circuits,  TJ  chapels,  23  travetUEg  i>mchers,  264  local 
preachers ;  6,095  memhers,  or  as  1  to  56  of  tb^  population.  Cwoum  ^  Huntingdan*^ 
Connexion,  2.  ria.  Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  -^  11^    Udeptnif^U*  ^0. 

Associations,  &c^-4  Sunday  School  IMom,  «»  schools,  »14. teachort.  A  BtM* 
tolfent  SodetT  fbr  the  Relief  if  th*  Wldoirs  «ndOrrfian»ofDiiwntfng  Ministers- oC 
the  Three  Denominations.  Norfolk  Association  Cor  the  Spread  of  the  Gospd  io  tho 
County  meet  half  yearly.    Rct.  A.^Creak,  of  Yarmouth^  Secretary, 

Bnnilwm  ••.••• Reir.II.  L.  Adams. 

Denioo .* » .  v  .  ^.    .  Rlwsrd  Hickipan. 

Dereham  ........rf.. ••.••<»••..     ■   »    RiASrd Mil bfOtbef . 

Faktrnham...,^ WUUsm    Ugge-,^.,    Kot irtlW  af  PartOt. 

Gneitwiek  and  Briston  .  v  -  -  -v  •    Robert  Drane., 

HarUton .« —  ThomttWfhCT. 

Maui^  .^« <..........•    •«.. ,..4..«..,^j,«-.    VMam* 

NORWICH  Old  MectUic .,    — ^  J.  &  Innes. 

Oitto  Pirlncef  Si reet « s...  • .    —  •  John  AU«ander. 

North  WiMiaai  aad  BraMeM..   — »-  fcm«9  lko«Me. 

Sallpa..k«....o.«... t^.    -^'T.  C.  BoHeMtb 
tfatton  •  a. ..•.•.••«•  .A«tta.*«%       *     ~*  Stfliii 

Tbetford • —  WnuForiler,  ^^ 

WattoB •..• • • Ipeffifarly  anp^rtlad. 

^tHa •••••• tf.tM.    — <  JolMiTbmHUit. 

Wortwell John  Fisher. 

Wymondhain Obwllah  Atklna. 

Tarmonch .«,..«4.«*...k..    -'—  Alexander  Oraak.*..    The  Charch  at  YamrMrtbls  eontidered 

'  tl\eoid««tinti>l«paitolUltKiBcikNp; 
U,anU«)  in  1043- 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Extent,  &c.— 65  miles  lon^,  fW>m  8  to  25  broad.  1  City,  11  Market  Tosrns, 
336  Parishes,  551  Vniagev  m4  163,403  inhahitajita. 

Ecclesiastical  J URis»^b«Oii,  lbs,^P»atfjiarai^4,  DiocssaHy  Dr.  Jlfan&,  who  has 
335  opiscopal  Churches  and  Chiyiels  under  his  care. 

ENDOWED  1^rBLlc  CnARfTti^,  sniiual  reutal'attdditiiiends,  ^10,865.  12s.  2d. 

Bible  Society  Auxiluribs  oontributed  laat  year,  ^1,188.  Us.  Id. 

Missions,  eoutdbutedinaht'offArOKwrM,  ^1-^049.68  3d.  IkimiM,  ^199. 5s.  lOd. 
A^l,jf23t.t9s.9d:  ITNeymf  ^01*  l^*-9d.  Homf,  £61.  8s.  C/Wftorkm,  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign,  0. 

Schools,  «dncRteit  iH'tlie  ff^Umk,  3|493.    HHIM,  590.    Simday,  2,267. 

'DKNOMINATtoNS,  fte.-^BofiiM'CalA<ill^congregalloiis,  0.  ITiaJterfafr,  1.  Aq^^fil,  40. 
Waiqif^  MeOuOUU^  7  circiDiU,  61  chapels,  \A  travellinff  preachers,  127  loeal- preachers ; 
2^\S'tattBibtm,  at  I  to  MwtfaB  tonotf  popoiiitioB.    HdepemimU,  35. 
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Associations,  aEe«»2  Snndaj  School  Voioos,  15  schools^  191  teachen.  A  Pirofi- 
dent  SodeCY,  Ibi^M  Relief  of  ii«8d  m<1  eflicM  (ditsenCliig)  Mloitlnn  cod  their  Paoii- 
lies.  TheNoithsmptoQ  AseodfttioD  of  Ministess  end  Charchcft  meets  Miinielljr.  8e« 
creUury,  Rer.  B.  L.  Edwards,  Northampton.  - 

Place.  Poitor,  RtMutrku 

Aihley Yaeant, 

BriKstock Rev.  Bobert  Piektrint. 

Byfkeld Ovj  « Gooaty  IdaeraaU 

Creaion  and  Sprattoo. 

Crick John  C.  Biekaell. 

Davenlry John  Davies. 

Eaaloa.  Great •— Robert  CappelL  .... 

Barton  ...:........... ..r:.....    A  MnaU  Chapel  boiH.  coaac«ted  wiik 

Bvriden Jarne*  Mayeock.  8tanftM*d.   • 

Kettering T  homaa  Toller 

Keywortn —John  Smith. 

Kilaby T.  Portcn. 

King's  Sotton Thomas  Scarle. 

Look  Backby Daniel  Griffiths. 

NORTHAMPTON,  Castle  HiU  C.  J.  Hyatt. 

King's  Head  Lane  B.  Uo.vd  Edwai^s. 

Old,  or  Wold John  Grarestock. 

Oandle >  John  Chadwick. 

PETERBOROUGH John  B.  Isaac 

Pottera  Pory James  Slye. 

Howell Walter  Soott. 

Towcefter Bobert  Hawkins. 

Wecden'Bock  and  Floore James  PInkeiton. 

WcMon  and  Corby John  Philip. 

Wclfofd Benjamin  Hobson.  . 

WelUaglKNtMigh,  Cheese  Lane..  — —  James  Robertson. 

WcatJted....  JohnReyookU. 

Salon  Chapei  T.  C.  Sevier. 

Wilbanton o'*— John  HIU. 

Woolerslon Joha  HennidL 

Ditto ——John  Colman. 

Yardley  Haalinga Jehu  Hoppna^* 

Yaidtey  Oibtoa A  small  Chapel  bnttl,  coanactcd  whk 

Yaxley John  ChappelU  PoCt«rs  Paiy. 

Yelrertoft John  Barber. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 

Extent,  fte.^-65  miles  long,  50  broad.    460  Parishes*  198,965  FnhAbTtaBt*. 

Ecclesiastical  JuRiSDiCTiONf  Ac— Durham,    Dioeesan,  Dr.  Fm  lfilrf«rC 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  annoal  rental  and  dividends,  j£2,b79,  2s. 

Bible  Society  Avxiliabies  contributed  last  year,  £96K  6s  lOd. 

Missions,  contributed  in  aid  of  tbe  Chmxh,  ^£353. 18s  3d.  Limdim^  £262.  lis. 
B^fHtt,  £  132.  16s.  1  Id.     Wedeyan^  £654. 2s.  8d.    Hims,  £6.  la.  7d.     UniUrim,  0. 

Schools,  educated  in iViirfiofiai,  no  return.    j9f'tlkA,.l,154.    Sunday,  20» 1 41. 

Denominations,  &c— i?oiiMwCa/Miccoagre9stions,  19.  Umiarians^  2.  Bt^id^y^ 
Weslcyan  MethodUUt  4  circuits,  28  chapels,  9  (raTelHng  preacbers,  76  local  piaeadien ; 
3,120  metnberi,  as  1  in  63  of  the  county  population.    lHd9wadbrtr,-6. 

Aksociations,  &c.— 3  Sunday  School  Unions,  200  schools,  3,096  (eacbera.  Dor- 
bam  and  Northumberland  Association  of  CooBregalional  Chnniiea.  He)K>J> . M sUif  snn, 
Durham,  Secretary. 

Place.  Pntor.  JZemarfc*. 

Haydon  Bridge Yncaat. 

Heaham Brv.  C.  Colefss. 

Uorsley — —  —  Holgate. 

NEWCASTLB,  Poftiem  Chapel  R.  Davison. 

Zion  Cbapel,  Westgate  Street  R.  Olbbt. 

North  Shields,  Su  Andrew*s  Ch.  W.  H.  Siowell. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Extent,    &c.~50  miles  long,  25  broad.    10  Market  Towns,  168  Parishes,  186,874 
Inhabitants. 
Ecclrsiastical  Jurisdiction,  &c.— Diocese,  Vork,    Diooeran,  Dr.  Venum, 
Endowed  Public  Charh  lea,  aEatud  rental  and  dividends,  £6,789. 15s.  7d. 
BiELE  Socii^TY  Auxiliaries  cootriboled last y«ar,  £916.98.       ^         «    -.i'* 
Missions,  cuotrlbuied  in  idd  of  the  Church,  £724.  5s.  6d.  londpii*  uiiited  Xu  the  Lei- 
cester return.  ^apXi#<,  £160. 14s.  6^.  ir««i^N,  £1,392.  llB.9d.  ISoifte.  £30.^1s.2d. 
Ufdtarian,  £26.  7s.  , 

Schools,  &c.  educated  in  t|ic  i^utloiia/^  853.    Bri/ti^^  369.,   Stuufoy,  27,^5. 


1B27.]  ihrcmgkout  EmgUmd^  ifc  70& 

DBMOMisfATiotit,  &c.-^omafi  Catholic  congrBgations,  3.     VnUmim,  9.    AmHiI,  7. 

WctkyaitMethodUitf^  circuits,  77  chftpeli,  12  tnveUiBg  pnacben,  144  local  preadi- 
en  ;  5,344  memben,  or  m  1  iu  35  of  the  coanty  popnlation.    IndependenU,  12. 
AssociAiioNtf,  &c.— 5  Sonday  School  Unioos.  206  achools,  3,057  teachei*. 

Place.  Pastor,  Remarki. 

Keyworth R«t.  John  Smith. 

Mansfield Robert  Weaver. 

Moorgreen Joahoa  Shaw. 

Newark Chariei  Williama. 

NOTTINGHAM, Castle  Gate..  R.  AlUott. 

.  lames  Street  Jos.  Gilbert New  ChaMl  boUdiac. 

Ditto Richarrt  CeciL 

FieteherGate  J.  Jacks. 

Barker  Gate  Charles  Jones. 

Retfont,  East. 

Banskill.. ^. SnppUedbyMr.  NiehoU.Btntry. 

8ntCon  in  Aahfleld Thomaa  Roomc. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Extent,  &c.— 45  miles  long,  26  broad.  1  City  and  University,  12  Market  Towns. 
207  Parishes,  134,327  InhabitanU. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  &c — Oxford,  Diocesan,  Dr.  Uoyd,  who  has  under 
his  episcopal  care  228  churches  and  chapels. 

Endowed  Public  Charitip.s,  annual  rental  and  dividends,  £7,755.  lis. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries  contributed  last  year,  £!^50.  9s.  4d. 

Missions,  contributed  in  aid  of  the  aiurch,  £4fi8.  10s.  9d.  London,  £35.  9s.  Id. 
Weslnjan,  £324.  4s.  9d.  Bajfiui,  £336.  Ms.  lid.  Home,  £72.  6s.  lOd.  Unita- 
riflflt  0. 

Schools,  educated  iuiVtf^ioiur/,  81 8.  BrifUh,  370.  Sunday,  5,267. 

Demominatio'-s,  &c.—i?(w<fl«  Ca^//o/jc  congregations,  8.*     UnUoTian^  1,  Bopf til,  12. 
Wesieifon  Melhoditii,  5  circuits,  43  chapels,  )  1  travellinfr  preachere,  79  local  preachers  • 
1,772  members,  as  1  to  75  of  the  county  population.    Independents,  12.  * 

Associations,  ftc-  2  Sunday  School  Unions,  85  schools,  584  teaohers. 

Place.  Past(rr,  Hemarks, 

Banbory Rer.  N.  M.  Harry. 

Bicester K,  Fletcher. 

Caversharo J,  DIaon.  Erected  by  Mrs.  A.  BuKhett,  who  has 

S^"*""**i: •* James  Howes.  also  endowed  it  with  j&to.  per  Anaanu 

Henley- ott>Tuame8 R.  Bolton. 

J^«^«»«w»  Oreen; Sopplied  from  Reading. 

OXFORD TSSP'*^ This  Church  UCoBgrejtatlonil,  and  maia- 

rangboume ~—  J .  Wooliey.  Uina  open  Commnnion.  the  Pastor  is 

P«PP"^ \arions.  a  Baptist. 

South  Stoke. . , ■ James  Howcf . 

Bioke  Row Various. 

Whitney N.  HeUings. 

RUTLAND. 

Extent,  &c.— 15  miles  long,  by  12  miles  Wide.  2  Market  Towns.  50  Parishes. 
18,487  Inhabitants.  .  »    c^ 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  &c.— Dioeese,  Peterborough.    Diocesan,  Dr.  Martlu 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  anim%1  rental,  and  dividends,  ^,956.  Is. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries,  contributed  last  year,  £230. 

Missions,  contributed  in  aid  of  the  Church,  ^151.  3».  7d.  London,  ^65. 28.  JBa»' 
tist,£0.      Wesleyan,  £b6.  \2b     Hom«,  ^23.  58.  2d.     Unitarian,  £0. 

Schools,  educated  in  the  Xaiumal,  993.  British,  0.  Sunday,  no  return,  though  each 
dissenting  congregation  in  the  county  has  a  Sunday  School. 

Denominations,  &c.— Kpdmh  Catholic  Congregations,  0.  Umtarian,  0.  Baptists, 
2.  Weskgan  MethodisU,  1  circuit,  7  chapels,  2  travelling  preachers,  7  local 
preachers ;  250  members,  as  1  in  74  of  the  county  population.    Independentst  3. 

OAKHAM Rev.  D.  W.  Jeukyn. 

Ketton -T.  IsUp. 

Uppingham -—.-J.  Oreca« 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Extent,  &C.--40  milat  lotig»  35  broad.  5  Boroughs.  8  Market  Towns.  170  Pa- 
rishes.   206,266  Inhabitants. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  dec— In  the  IMoceses  of  Hereford,  and  Lichfield 
and  Coventry.     Diocesans,  Drs.  HuMingfird  and  Ay^er. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  dividends.  ^/,864.  7n, 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaires,  contributed  last  year,  £926. 19s.  6d^ 

N.  S.  Supp.  1827.  4  X 
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Missions,  contributed  in  aid  ef,  Church,  ^830.  Lmdm,  i;183.  19s.  4d«  Baptist, 
j;34.  17s.      Weileyan^  ^399.  2s.  lid.    /f.imf,  i'lOG.  Us.  7d.    {/Aitarim,  £10.  is. 

Schools,  Slc, — Educated  in  the  National,  1,220.     British,  6.S3.     Suitdtfy,  3,546. 

Denominations.— Homan  Catldic  CongrogHtionB,  7.  £7ni/arMn,  3.  Baptiti^  \: . 
Wesleyan  McihodistSy  5  circuits,  SI  cbjv.o'.s,  7  travelling  preachers,  106  local  preachers; 
2,615  members,  a!»  1  to  7 ft  of  the  county  population.     Indcptndents,  20. 

Associations. — 3  Sunday  School  Uuions,  37  schools,  411  teHchers.  The  Sa!np 
Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  meets  quarterly.  The  Rev.  Thos.  Wearer, 
Shrewsbury,  Secretary. 

I' lace,  Pa.it  or.  RtmarkM. 

Bifthop*s  Castle Rev-  E  v. in  l>«bb. 

Bonier  Heath Gfiirgr  Rnu«  rs Not  yet  OnUiucd. 

Bridgnorlh S.iiiuiil  Berber. 

Clive RkliJirrl  Kv.itll. 

l)orringt»n  and  Lyth  Hill ——  ioUn  B.  B^yiiuu. 

Dovagion  and  Pant Juhri  Criiftihs •    Not  OidAtned. 

Klleaincre Jeremiah  A.Thomaa. 

Mates  Owen C.  H.  Kvanr. 

Ludlow ——  Janses  Bidlakc. 

Market  Drayton •  Vacant* 

Minsterley Thomas  James. 

Newport  and  Sherlflf  Halls  ....  Da\id  L'^wis. 

Oswestry -^—  Tliomas  \V.  Jenkyn. 

Prtes  and  Whixall Nalh^iiirl  Miiishi*!!. 

SHREWSBURY Thomas  Weaver. 

Wellington Richard  Richards...     Officiating  Mluibtcr. 

Wem Peter  Eilwards. 

Ditto Vacant. 

Whitcfaorcb Thomas  Potter. 

Wbtantwick  and  Wollerton. . . .  Daniel  Davies. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Extent,  &c.— 68  miles  lonfr,  47  broad.  2  Cities,  5  Boroughs,  27  Maiket  Towns, 
482  Parishes,  355,314  InhabiUnts. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  &c. — Diocese,  BaiKund  WtlU,  Dioceaao*  Dr.^X^mr, 
who  has  nodcr  his  episcopal  care,  491  churches  and  chapels,  3  of  which  bmre'been 
bailt  since  1800. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  dividends,  ^3.303.  12s.  lOd. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries,  contributed  last  year,  „£ l»927. 12s.  £d. 

Missions,  contribated  in  aid  of  the  Church,  jf  1,085.  lis.  5d.  Landm,  ^672.  lBs.6d. 
Baptiit,  je234.  18s.  Od.  WesUifon,  ^815.  lU.  5d.  Home,  £"647.  14s.  9d.  UnUariaM, 
British  and  Foreign,  ^68.  15s.  Od. 

Schools. ^Educated  in  the  National,  3,001.     BritiJi,  675.    Sunday,  29,036. 

Denominations,  ^.c-'Ronum  Catholic  congrcgHtions,  8.  Unitarians,  7.  Baptists,  34. 
Wesleyan  Methodixti,  10  circuiU,  94  chapels,  20  travelling  preachers,  1!^1  local 
preachers,  6,228  members,  or  as  1  in  57  of  the  cotntty  population.  Countcsi  of  Hum- 
tingdon*t  Connexion,  1,  ris.  Bath.     Independents,  47. 

Associations,  &c. — 10  Sunday  School  Unions,  377  schools,  1,451  teachers  re- 
ported. County  Association  of  Independent  Ministers  meets  annually-,  Rer.  Xhos. 
Golding,  Pounsford,  Secretary. 

riaeo.  Potior,  JlemarkMm 

Aston,  Long Rev.  S.  Brown. 

BATH William  Jay. 

Whitrombe  Chapel Samnel  King. 

Bnrton  Su  David William  Reynolds. 

Brldf^ewater «.... ——J.  Corp. 

Broadway T.  P>'ke. 

Bishop's  Hull R.  WInton. 

Bmion —  Skinner. 

Cadbury >-^  J.  Slatterie... Home  Missionary. 

Camel  Qnecn. 

Cistle  Gary Wm.Paull. 

Callington — —  Gary. 

Chanl — —  J.  Giinn. 

Chelwood  and  GluUon —  T.  Cibson. 

Fiome,  Zion  Chapel — —  A. Tidoiaa. 

Ditto,  Rook  Lane Vacant.' 

Falwood T.  Golding. 

Gtastonbnry _...  W.  H.  Lewis*' 

llchester Vacant. 

llminster ~^T.  C.  Hine. 

Klngtdon — ~- J.  Moreton Home  Mlisfonary. 

KtngsCon -"—  —  Wilson Home  Missionary^ 

Lombrooke •'  — —  J.  Wells. 

Mare .• New  Literest. 

Martock  —- Bb.  Smith. 

Middle  Lambrook J.  Wells. 

MitbonmePort  .« ,.»..,,  *•«  W.  Ricbaida. 
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PUee. 

Melvcrlon Rev 

Pc  n  8  ford ....,...., .•  . 

l*'ihcrtou  (South; - 

iJiilo ,  - 

Pill - 

Pulkoino - 

Sheptoii  Mallit - 

Sonit>rton „ - 

Sb»kc  St.  Mary -< 

Stowe>,  Nvtiier - 

Stringsiun  and  Slogeoscy '* 

Taunton - 

WeH9 - 

Wetliogtou - 

Wincanton  ..., - 

Wi.«ton  Snfi«r  Mare - 

Wivtfliscombu - 

\Viiicliain 

WriogtoD  .«..««..*•■•.•.•....  " 

Yeovil - 


Pastf,r, 
.  W.  Blair.  . 
T.  tiihson. 
D.  Uichaida. 

—  PMUritl|re. 

—  Evuns. 
G.  Cave. 
W.  R.  Baker. 
8.  R.  Piltard. 

—  WilMn 

G.  Cava. 

—  Carey. 
T.  Lake. 
Win.  Wheeler. 
J.  H.  Ciiffc. 
J«  A>  PtittTson 
W.  Paige, 
J.  Buck. 

—  Dnrofonl. 
—  BrowD'Uj. 
J.  Jukes. 


RematkB, 


Home  If iaaieatry. 


Kot  Ordained. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

ExTKNT,  Scc.—GQ  miles  Ion;,  38  broaJ.  1  City,  Lkhfield,  19  Town«,  181  Farisbet^ 
341,821  lolmbiUnts. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. — Diocese,  lAchfield  and  Coventry,  Diocesas,  Dr. 
Byder,  who  bas  under  bis  episcopal  care  047  Chnrcbcs  aod  Cbapels,  13  of  wbicb  hare 
been  built  since  1800. 

Endowkd  Public  Charitirs,  annual  rental  and  dividends,  ^10,089. ^s. 

I>iOLE  SociKTY  Auxiliaries^  contributed  last  year,  .£1,634.  lOs. 

Missions,  in  aid  of,  contributed  for  tbe  Church,  £1,285.  12s.  London^ 
£230.  9s.  8d.  Baptist,  £39.  Is.  6d.  Wiiltyan,  £1,432.  Is.  lid.  Hvme^  £10&.  12s. 
Unitarian,  £30.  6s.  Od. 

Schools,  educated  in  tbe  National,  416.    Britith,  600.    Sunday,  21»729. 

Denominations,  &c. — Roman  Catholic  congregations,  21.  Unitarian»f  7.  Baptitit,  16» 
WesUyan  Metkodistt,  Circuits  10.  Cbapels,  81.  Travelling  preachers,  23.  Local 
preachers,  258.  Members,  8,442>  as  1  to  40  of  tbe  county  population.  Independenti,  31. 

AssocLiTiONs,  &c. — 4  Sunday  School  Unions^  91  schools,  1,286  teachers. 

Place,  Pattor,  Rtmarku 

Alton  andTean Rev.  —Tallin. 

Annitage YacMt. 


Bihtun 

Brewood 

Broomstead  ....... 

Baralvm 

Burton-upon-Trent 

Cannock. 

Cheadle 

Checkley 

Eccleshall 

Gomall 

Hanley 

Hans  worth 

Lane  Bad  

Leek 

Lichfield 

Newcaatle 

Rugeley 

8helton 

STAFFORD 

Stone 

Tatbary 

Uttoxeter 

Walsall 

Wcdnesbnry 

West  Brotnwieh  . . 

Ditto 

Wetley  Rock. 
Wolvcrbaroptod  . . 
Ditto 


S.  Lawyer. 

—  Pernie. 

—  Brackatone. 
C.  R.  Blaekett* 

W.  £.  Buek Not  Ordalntd. 

Charles  Grcenway. 

—  Clark. 

—  Bail. 

—  Ball. 

—  Heathcote. 
R.  W.  Newland. 

—  Hammond. 

•  —  Brewls. 
J.  Morrow. 
W.  Salt. 

•  T.  Stelgh. 

—  Rbead. 

—  Jackson. 

—  Chalmers. 

—  HargreaveH. 

—  B.  Brook. 
J.  Cooke. 
R.  Allott. 
T.  Harfly. 
John  Hudson. 

■  —  Cooper. 

•  John  Roaf. 


SUFFOLK. 

Extent,  &c.— 27  miles  by  48  long.  7  Boroughs,  21  Towns,  575  Parishes,  270,542 
Inhabitants. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  &c.— Diocese,  Norwich,    Diocesan*  Dr.  Bathurtt. 

Endowf.d  Public  Charitiks,  annual  rentol  and  dividend,  .£14,996.  14s.  2d.  . 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries,  contributed  last  year,  jf  1,765.  9s. 

Missions,  in  aid  of,  contributed  for  tbe  Church,  £1\  1.  17b.  5d.  hmdan,  ,£344.  98.  U. 
haipiiu,  «£98.  08.  7d.  Wnlt^an,  £2&\.  Os.  8d.  Btrnt^  £%i.  Is.  8d.  VrdUxrwi^. 
^16. 13s.  * 
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Schools,  edncnte^  in  the  SatioMlt  10,416.    Brkkh^  252.    Sumdmf,  SiMS* 
DENOMiNATioNS.'-ilomari  OtthoUc  congregations,  4.      Umtmigiu^  6.      Btpthi,  35. 
Tfie4f^an  Methodiiti,  CircuiU,  5.     Clinpels,   40.      TraTelling  preachen,    10.     Lonl 
preachors,   100.     Members,  1,745,    or  as  1  to  155  of  tbe  county  populadoo.    i»- 
deptvdinttt  32 

Associations,  &c.— 1  Sanda^r  School  Union,  70  schools,  593  teachera.  Tbe 
Suffolk  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Religious  Knowledge  meets  in  April,  Ref.  C 
Atkinson,  Ipswich,  Secretary.  The  BeaaYolest  Society,  for  the  Support  of  Sopcr- 
annuated  Miuiaters  and  their  Widows  and  Orphans }  J.  Ray,  £sq«  Ipswich,  Secretary. 

Place.  Pastor,  Refmwfts. 

Beccles ReT.  J,  Sloper. 

Boxford  . « B.  Moore. 

Bnn^ay J.  BUckle. 

BURY  ST.  EDMONDS C.  Dewhint. 

Diuo..... Matt.  Jcnit* 

Clare J  m.  El  borough. 

Cratfieid ^^^  6.  Comey. 

Del>enham — —  G.  Pearce. 

East  Berghoit T.  Muscntt. 

Frainlincham J.  G.  MialL 

Gorleston E.  Ross, 

Harlleigh J.  H.  Cox. 

Halesworth • •— —  J.  Dennaat. 

Haverhill... •. , , A.  C.  Simpton.         x 

IPSWICH,  Tacket  Street J  —  W.^Not"c'tm.'  \  Co-p«sto«. 

Dairy  Lane .—^  Henry  CrescweH. 

lAVenham -* —  ])i>bert  AinsUe. 

Loog  Melford.. . — -  D.  Ford. 

Lowestoft G.  Crisp. 

Nfedham  Market •  ..—  A.  Bromiley. 

Niiyland E.  Smith. 

Reiidliam  and  Saxmundtiam....  Thomas  W.  Hawsnl. 

Somersham Various. 

Southwold . . .  V «  Robert  Longley. 

Stowmarket...v •  W.Ward, 

s«<ib«ry jiz^v.^^ut^-:::;::::!'^^^''^"- 

Walpole ( J.W.  Mayhew.  ' 

WattisBeld Wm.  Gartbwaite. 

Wickhambrook — -  S.  iohoson. 

Wickham  Market Various. 

Woodbridge J.  Pinehbcck. 

Wrenthain A.  Ritchie. 


SURREY. 

Extent,  &c.— 37  miles  long,  and  27  broad.  Towns,  14*  Parisliet,  140.  lahatt- 
Uots,  398,658. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  &c.^Diocese,  WmeAeHer,    Diocesan,  Dr.  Sasmr. 

Endowed  Public  Charities:,  annual  rental  and  diridend,  £66,065. 4a.  9d. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries,  contributed  last  year,  ^1,668. 13s. 

Missions,  in  aid  of,  contributed  for  the  Church,  jfl,001. 13s.  Lmdaih  «£3075Si  IM. 
Baptist,  £S'2.  7s.  6d.  Weilfym,  j£99.  18s.  7d.  Home,  £7b.  9s.  6d.  Umisrm, 
£4.  4s.  Od. 

Schools,  educated  in  the  National,  1,482.    £ri(u/i,  1,358.    Sunday,  no  return. 

Dknominations. — Roman  Calholic  Congregations,  3.  Unitarians,  1.  JB^tsti,  21> 
Wesleyau  Methodists,  none.     Independents,  23. 

Associations,  &c. — Surrey  Mission  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 

Place,  Pastor,  BemarkSm 

BriztoD,  Acre  Lane Rer.  >-  Jack. 

Camberwell W.  Orme A  Member  of  the  London  Goaf .  Bo«n. 

Chertsey , Thos.  Schoflcld. 

Clapham  Meeting O.  Brown. 

Cro^dtm E.H.May A  Member  of  the  Board, 

Dorkinc '——R.Dawson. 

Epsom —  John  Harris. 

Ewel Recently  bnilt. 

Famham —->  J.  Johnson. 

GUILDFORD J.  Percy. 

Hmh — —  J.  Prance,  If  •  A. ' 

KiaiCBton • ——J.  Knight. 

J.  B  rreeman. 


Leatherhead 
Mitcham.*. 
Mortlake. 
Norwood  , 
?eckhM|. 


Rclgate. 


Yarty. 

Richards. 

W.  B.  CoUyer,  D.D. 

LL.B.  .«....« ,    A  Mofflhtr  of  the  CoagrcgatioBal  Bosri. 


/ 


8lTCa(k«m.»i .J. SqppUed  from  Highbury  College.      ^^ 

Thamft  DlttQD Rct.  J.  Churchill.  ^  -      .«      . 

Tooting H.  Henry A  Member  of  the  Co«fi«B«floiul  Board. 

WMlworth -««6.Cla>con ^.  Dllto. 

Wandivrortb —  i.  £.  Richards.  Dltio. 


SUSSEX. 

Extent*  &c.— 76  miles  long,  20  broad.  1  Citf,  Chkkttter,  16  Towns,  342  Psrishesy 
232,927  Inbahitaots. 

EccLESiASiiCAL  JURISDICTION,  &c.— Dioccse,  Chwhnter,  Diocesan,  Dr.  Corr,  wlto 
has  140  episcopal  Churches  and  Chapels  under  bis  care»  3  of  which  have  been  built 
since  1800. 

Endowed  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  dividends,  ^3,379.  Os.  4d. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries,  contribnted  last  year»  ^862.  lis.  lOd. 

Missions,  in  aid  of,  contributed  for  the  Churchy  «£437.  98. 8d.  London,  £bZO.  6s, 
BafUiit,  jSAU  10s.  6d.  Weileym,  ^415.  5s.  2d.  Honte,  £108.  5s.  lOd.  Unitanm^ 
£36.  13s.  6d. 

Schools,  educated  in  the  National,  6,455.    British,  2,524.    Sunday,  6,312. 

Denominations,  dec. — Roman  Catholic  Congregations,  6.  UnUarUmMt  7.  Baptia^  13. 
Wetleyan  Methodisti,  Circuiu,  5-  Chapels,  20.  TraTelling  Preachers,  7.  Local  Preachers, 
56.  Members,  1,140,  or  as  1  to  204,  of  the  county  population.  Cattat^M  of  Hun" 
tingdon'i  Connexion,  3.  viz.  Brighton,  Hoakly,  and  Turner's  Hill.  Independents,  29. 

Associations,  &c.— 4  Sunday  School  Unions,  74  schools,  642  teachers.  Con- 
gregational Society  of  the  County  meets  half  yearly,  April  and  September,  Rev.  J. 
£d wards/ Brighton,  Sccrstary. 

Place.  Pastor.  Bemarhe. 

AlflristOD.. Rer.  6.  B«tts. 

Ardiiigly Davies. 

Amndcl .    -~-  W.  Bannister. 

BiUingharat  and  Hayei. — —  —  TbompioD. 

Bognor Supplied  by  Conaty  Congreg*  Society. 

Bofham Ditto. 

B road  Oak Varioni. 

BRIGHTON,  Union  Street....    ^i.  N.  Gonlty Church   formed,   108t.     Meeting-hovM 

Hanorcr  ChtpeU    J.  Edwards erected,  ISSSj  enhurged»  and  almost 

Bnrwaali.  Biggar.  rebuilt,  18X9*. 

CHICHESTER W.  Maldon 

Crawley —— T.Smiih 

Cnckfietd Supplied  by  Coonty  Sodcty. 

Ditchling Lefevro. 

Hastings W.  Davis. 

Harting — —  A.  Jonea. 

Heathflcld J.  Press. 

Horsham >.— J.;Harra. 

Rorttrouneeuz Yacult. 

Lewes • -^  R.  Harris. 

lindfield 8.A.  Davies. 

Rye   Vacant. 

Shoreham — ^  J.  Drniy. 

Watersfield  and  Petworth Young. 

Wisborough  Green Home  Mlidonaiy  SUUon. 

Wincbelsea. 

Wivelsfield  Yarions. 

Worthing L.  Winchester. 

Yolieharst Various. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Extent,  &e.— 50  miles  broad,  by  35  in  length.  1  City»  Coseairy.  12  Towns. 
209  Parisbes.    274,392  Inbabitants. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  ^ke, — Diocese,  lAcMeUi  and  Coventry^  Diocesan,  Dr. 
Ryder,  who  has  649  Churches  and  Chapels  under  his  episcopal  care^  13  of  which 
hare  been  built  since  1800. 

ENDOwrD  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  diTidends,  ^1,249.  8s.  8d. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries,  contributed  last  year,  £1,057. 14s.  3d. 

Missions,  in  aid  of,  contributed  for  the  Church,  .£1,148. 12s.  London,  £IM7. 12s. 
Baptut,  £7bZ.  10s.    WesUuan,  ^561.  9s.    Home,  ^0.  Os.  3d.    l^nttortflsi,  .£23. 14s. 

ScHOOU,  educated  in  the  iVattonai,  5,849.     British,  654.     Sunday,  (2,747, 

Denominations.— i?oman  CathoUo  Congregations,  11.  Unitarian,  8.  Bapiiit,.X6* 
Wesleyan  Methoditis,  Circuits,  2.  Chapels,  18.  TraTelling  Pi«achers,  6.  Local 
Preacbeis,  50.  Members,  2,138,  or  as  1  to  125  of  the  county  populi^on.  Indo^ 
pendents,  26,  of  which  17  hare  been  erected  within  the  last  10  years,  and  some  of 
tbem  amongst  the  most  spacious  in  the  kingdom. 
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Associations,  &c.— 4  Sunday  School  Unions,  lOl  Bchools.  1,464  teachers. 
CoYcntry  District  Association^  Rev.  A.  M.  Miller,  Atberstone,  Secretary. 

Place*  tailor-  lUmarha. 

Athentone Rev.  R.  M.  MiUer Chapel  recently  bailt. 

Anrlt'y Various. 

Bad<k'iily,  Eiidsor Vaiioiis. 

Bedworth —  Thomas  Dix.".' 

BIRMINGHAM,  Carr's  Lane..  J.  A.  James. 

Ditto  EbeDczer,  Steel  House  La. Timothy  £asf. 

Ditto  Livery  Street   —  J.  Mather. 

Ditto  M.  Zion  Ch.,  Harper's  Hill  J.  Greig,  M.  A. 

Ditto  Asion  Chapel J.Grimiha. 

Bulkinuton Joseph  ShvfficM. 

CO V ENTRY,  West  Orchard...  J.  Jcrard. 

Ditto,  Vicar  Line >— J.  Sibrce. 

Ditto,  Well  Street N.  Rowton. 

Chapel  End,  Ansley .,.,  Juhii  Dagley. 

Church  Over Various. 

Fol'sliill D.  A.  Junes. 

Kinctun Varions ludepeDdents  and  Baptists  nnited. 

Lapworth Varions. 

Lone;  Coinpion J.  West. 

Tsiincaton,  Bond  End  Meeting..  John  Woods. 

Ditto,  Old  Melting S.  R-  HartntlL 

Stretton-uudcr-Fosse E.  Giles. 

Soliliull -— W.  HtKKl •.    Home  Missionary. 

8tr.itiuid-ou-Avon T.  H«  llinore. 

TamwD.ih ~T.  B.  Birker A  new  Interest,  recently  built. 

WARWICK,  Brook  Street. . . .  J.  W.  Percy. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Extent,  &c.— 54  miles  long,  by  34  broad.  8  Market  Towns,  32  Parishes ;  and 
SlyS^Q  Inhabitants. 

EccLP.siAsriCAL  JuRiSDicrioM,  &c.— Diocese,  Car/jVf.  Diocesan,  Dr.  Fffrry,  who 
has  130  Churches  and  Chapels  under  liis  episcopal  CHre. 

Endowed  Public  Ciiariiiks,  annual  renUl  and  dividends,  £2,008.  7f. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries  contributed  last  year,  £  189.  9s. 

Missions,  in  aid  of,  contributed  for  the  Churchy  £142.  Is.  3d.  lamdon,  £32.  7s.  7J. 
Baptur,  £0.       Wetlcyan,  £94.  148.3J.     fhmf,   £33.  10s.  Id.     Unitarian,  0. 

Schools,  educated  in  the  National,  199.     B'itith,  0.    Sunday^  500. 

Denominations,  &c. — Homan  Ca/Ao/ic  congregations,  2.  Unitarians,  I .  BaptviM,  0. 
WetUyan  Methodists,  2  circuits,  13  cbapels,  4  travelling?  preachers,  28  local  preachers  ^ 
757  members,  as  1  to  69  of  the  county  population.     Independents,  10. 

Associations,  &c.~l  Sunday  School  Union,  10  schools,  50  teacben. 

Place*  Pastor.  Jientarhs^ 

Appleby Rev.  Wm.  Selby. 

Brongh J.  Capper. 

Barton Snpplied  by  neichboarinc  Mittktcrs. 

Holme SappUed  by  G.  Uoyk. 

Kendal — —  D.Jones. 

Kirby  Lonsdale S.  Healy. 

Kirby  St«pli«a...« J.  Capper Hr.  C.  visits  eight  StalioM« 

Miinthorpe — ^  G*  Hoyle. 

Ravenstonedale J.  Bonner.  * 

Temple  Sowerby Home  Missionary  Station. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Extent,  &c.— 54  miles  long,  34  broad.  City  1.  Towns,  23.  Parishes,  304.  Inha- 
bitants, 222,157. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  &c. — Diocese,  Salisbury.  Diocesan,  Dr.  Bwr^gev, 
who  has  492  Churches  and  Chapels  nnder  his  episcopal  care. 

Endowed  Public  Chabities,  annual  rental  and  diridends,  £S,A02.  lOs.  lOd. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries,  contributed  last  year,  .£577. 

Missions,  in  aid  of,  contributed  for  the  Church,  Jt*24\.  8s.  London,  ^13. 3s.  2d, 
Baptist,  £274.  lis.  7d.  Weskym,  £fA\.  148.  ^.  Home,  £53.  lis.  3d.  Umtanast, 
£1.  Is. 

Schools,  Educated  in  tbe  National,  3,952.    British,  282.     Sunday,  5,989. 

Denominations,  &c. — Roman  Catholic  congregations,  3 .  r/nttariflni,  4.  BdpHsfs,  31. 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Circuits,  5.  Chapels,  36.  Travelling  Preachers,  8.  Local  Preaclicrs, 
88.    Members,  2,134,  or  aa  1  to  104  of  tbe  county  population.    Independents,  30. 

Associations,  dtc — 6  Sunday  School  Unions,  49  Schools,  881  Teachers. 

Place.  Pastor.  Remarks. 

A«fo;;2 Vscanl. 

Aye»nry r^v.  W.  Cornwall. 

«»«>*>"»h J.Jones. 
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Place*  Poster.  Remarkt* 

Bradford • II«t.  D.  Firmin?. 

Ditto W.  Cooijibi. 

Bro4d  Cb:tlk O.  Ciry. 

Bitlford —  J.  Anjicr. 

Cbippenbam J.  Ri:ecc. 

Co*tford ,....  J.  WateJi. 

Corsham J.  Sladc. 

Vfvuvi R-  Elliot. 

Ebbsboume W.  B«Hn. 

Favant  ..; T.  Best. 

Heyiesbury W.T*it. 

Holt J.  Haral^n. 

Honiiii(;«bain J.  Ntaves. 

Ltycock Mr.  Honeywell  proadieB  here  once  on  the 

Maliiisbnry Samuel  Rabao.  Sabbiih.    A  Church  is  formed. 

Market  Lavington Vacaut  by  Ihe  Death  of  Mr.  Urecn. 

Marlborough BL  Towger. 

Melkuham J.  Honrywell. 

SALISBURY J.E.  Good. 

Sfot's  Lane S.  Sleigh. 

Sntton W.  Srammcll. 

Tisbnry W.  PtiwelL 

Trowbridge Miller. 

Warminater J.  A.  Roberta* 

Wcatbnry,  Lower  Meeting R.  Meek. 

Higher  Meeting  ....  J.  Walkiiis. 

Wilton Joseph  Hyatt. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Extent,  &c 30  miles  by  25.     1   City,    11  Towns,    152  Parialics^  and  184,424 

Inhabitants. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  &c.— Diocese,  Worcester,  Diocesan,  Dr.  Cornwell, 
who  has  ander   his  episcopAl  care  264  Churches  and  Chapels. 

Endowf.d  Public  Charities,  annual  rental  and  divi  lends,  ^,089.  lis.  7J. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries,  contributed  last  year  ^1,034«48.  lOd. 

Missions,  in  aid  of,  contributed  for  the  Church,  ^598.  12s.  5d.  London,  ^0. 
BnptiMi^  £nS.  48.  Id.  Wesleuan,  £b09.  13s.  Ud,  home,  £ti7.  Is.  4d.  Unitarian, 
«£'21.11s.  6d. 

Schools,  edqcated  in  the  National,  176.     Sritish,  427.    Sunday,  10,706. 

Denominations. — Roman   Catholic    Congregations,  8.      Unitarian,  6«     Baptists,  22. 
Wt^Uyan  Methodists,     Circuits,    5.     Chapels,  22.     TraTelUng    preachers,    8.      Local 
preachers,  96.     Members,  1,991,  or  as  1  to  92  of  the  county  population.    Counitst  of 
HunlindofCs  Conntxion,  2.  \\z  Worcester  and  Mah'ournc.     Independents,  10. 

Associations,  &c. — 4  Sunday  School  Unions,  62  schools,  1,199  teachers. 

Place.  •       Pastor,  Remarht. 

Broadway "Rev,  J.  Parry. 

Droitwlch. 

Dudley — >  J.  D.iwson. 

Feckenham »,.... Gubbio Home  Missionary.    * 

Kidderniloster Robert  Ross,  M.  D. 

Lyedcad Village  Sutlon. 

I^ewaAte Ditto. 

Redditch Uusettlci. 

Stourbridge Theophilas  Davies. 

Worcester Geo.  Redford,  M.  A. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Extent,  &c.— 100  miles  long,  80  in  breadth.   1  City,  Torh.    59  Market  Towiml 
'363  Parishes.     1,173,137  souls.     It  is  divided  into  three  Ridings,  the  N^th,  East,  and 
West. 

EccLBSfASTiCAL  JURISDICTION,  &c. — Dioccse,  Vorlf.    DiocessD,  Dr.  Vernon,  who 
has  under  his  episcopal  care  942  churches  and  chapels,  12  of  which  have  been  erected 
since  1800. 
•  Ekdowed  Public  Ciiaritirs,  aqnual  rental  and  dividends,  £A9,926.  38.  5d. 

Bible  Society  Auxiliaries  contributed  last  year,  £5,786.  178. 8d. 

Missions,  contributed  in  aid  of  the  Church,  ^4,060. 9s.^  London,  ;^2,840.  7s.  5d. 
TTes^on,  £9,009.  4s.  6d.  Bapt'ut,  £762.  178.  6d,  Jlome,  £77.  9s.  lOd.  Unitarian, 
British  and  Foreign,  £82.  8s. 

Schools,  &c.  educated  in  the  National,  2,156.    British,  3,180.    Sunday,  241,740. 

Denominations,  &c. — Rmnan  Co/Ao/ic  Congregations,  46.  Unitariant,  20.  Baptists, 
51.  Wetteyan  MethodistM,  51  circuits,  545  chapels,  118  travelling  preachers,  1,015  local 
preachers;  52,961  members,  as  1  to  22  of  the  cboDty  popollttioq.  Countw  of  Hun" 
tingdon*»  Connexion,  I.  viz,  3ereiJey. 
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Associations,  &c.—     Sunday  School  Unions,        sehools,       te»A«rf. 

Collegiate  Iwstitutiows,  ke^MancheiUr  Cdlegt^  York,  for  ttie  edacafloa  of 
Unitarian  MinUters.  Rer.  Charles  Wellbelovied,  Tutor.  RoOaTham  Independent  CcU^^ 
near  Sheffield  ;  Tutors,  Rcf.  J.  Bennett,  D.D,  Rer.Tbot.  Smith,  MA.  AvtdmU  Jm-' 
dgpendent  CoUege,  Tutor,  Rer.  W.  Vint,  Idle. 


Place. 


WEST  RIDING. 

Pastor, 


AUerton  (near  Bradford) »«▼.  Tl'omas  Hntton 


Attercliffe 

Bamslev 

Ditto  New  Chapel 

Bawlry 

Bingley 

Booth  (Dear  Halifax) 

Borongh  Bridge • 

Bradford 

Barton  Leonard,,  near  Ripon. 

Brig  Hoaae    

Churwell  (near  Leeds) 

Clayton 

Cleckheaton 

Cowlck • 

Dacre  Banks < 

]>elph 

Dent 

Dewsbnry 

Dogley  uine ' 

Doncaster.. 

Eastwood 

Bccleshil!  (near  Bradford).... 
BUaod 

Rlentborpe  .• 
ockton  

Fnlwood ....•.*• 

Garforth 

OoinersaU • 

Grafton 

Grasaington ••••• 

Greasboroogh  .. 
Great  Oniebam 
Green  Hammerton 


W.  U.  Pritchard. 
Itobert  EUis. 
John  Orange. 
8.  NichoUs. 
Abraham  Clarkion. 
J.  NeweL 
Win.  Eltringham. 
Thomas  Taylor. 


New  Interest. 


J.  H.  Crisp. 
Nathan  Dickinson. 
W.  Uolker. 
James  Scott. 
W.  Mitchell. 

New  Interest,  IBSr. 

J.  Holi-oyd. 

-  James  Batty. 

■  G.  WaterhoQse. 
WUliam  Lees. 
Riehard  Fletcher. 

-  A.  Blackbam. 

■  Tlios.  Barker A  new  Intereat. 

, Vacant  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  Garbvti. 

Norris. 

Vacant 

-H.  G.Rhodes 


I. ...... .•....•.  '% 

[on i 


John  Hall  Cooke. 
J«  Jackson. 
Robert  Harper. 

•  Jam^s  J^^son. 


Supplied  Qrom  Rothctluun  CoHete*. 


HALIFAX  Square  Chapel....  —  John  Barling.  ^r.  Cockin  .esipied. 

Zfon  Chapel.  Vacant. 

Harrogate • • *•    Itiacraat  SUtlon. 

MM  


Battle. ^  ^^      , 

Heckmondwike,  Upper  Chapel 
Lower  Chapel 

Holmfirth. 

Honley 

Hopton 

B6rton(in  Craren) 

HnddenfieM,  Hig^ifield  Chapel 
Ramsden  Str.  Chapel 

Idle 

Kimberworth 


H.  Bean. 
R.  Martin. 
•John  Goekln. 
James  Potter. 
WlUiam  Bccles. 
Adam  Bray. 
B.  Boothroyd,  D.D. 
John  Eagletoo. 


WlUiam  Tint.  Snpnlied  from  Rotherham  CWtofe. 

iSlSKS^v.v.v;;:;;:::::::  —^j^^'^'^'^'^'  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Robert  Pook 
J.  Melson. 


Keighley. 

Kippin  Thomtoa 


Knottingley 

Lanjhtoa. 

LBBD8,  Salem  Chapel 

Qneen  Street  ChapeL. 

Albion  Chapel 


Edw.  Parsons,  Sen.  Re«ldent  43  yearfc 
Thomas  Scales. 
R.W.  Hamilton. 

George  Street  Chapel    luSStlv  trectad. 

i^^^^f^i^^^^SS^^ ;:;•;;:::::::::  v^tir^^^tian  ^  ur. 

LoKlty  (near  Sha«eW) kersly. 

M«rfd«- " ®**"*'    Taeant  by  tbe  feaigaalkMi  of  Mr.  Nlc^- 

Martin  Top Ingale. 

J.  Preston. 


Mlxeaden 


Morley  OldjCh^i^::..:.....    —  ^^^*°  .^^.^.Tj'*!^    T««,t  by  On  Death  of  Mr.  HtaMnm. 

...    Ereetcdine.   SappBed ^  Stodtato- 


Northoaram  ..< 

OlMtt 

Otley  ........ 

Pateley  Bridge 
Penlstone.  .... 

PolUnstoa  .... 

Paotcflraet 


J.White. 
•  John  Rhcodcr. 


Ralph  Holgate. 
G.  Harrison. 


n 


;;;;;;;;; —  w.  Miicheu. 

'*'I'....i.......    —  JMues  RawiOB. 

IKSU::::-.:::::::::::::::  -^.^^: -.pp»-*« 

-gawfa k —Joseph  Croft. 

RoSieriiam James  Beanett,D.D. 

Baddtoworth •    Tacaiit. 


BmOj  Slke  (in  Graven) 

Aedbengh  

Selby 

8Mtl« • 

SMBFFlBLD.Qoeen  Slr.Chap. 

Howartl  Str.  Chap. 

Lcc  Croft  Chapel.. 

Gurden  Sir.  Chapel 

NedMt  Chapel.... 

Shelley 

Skipton 

Soalth. 

8owerby. 

Stalnland   

Tadcastcr 

Thome 

Tickhill 

Wakefield,  Zion  Chapel 

Salem  Chapel 

Warley 

Wa«m 

West  Mehon 

Wetherby 

Wlke 

WiUdcn 

Wineobank 

Wintcrbam 

Wortley   


PoMtor. 
ReT.  D.-Catrcrt. 


ri^ 


SaBNiel  Watkbuoo. 
BUIs. 


JaiDtff  Boden. 

Franci*  Dixon. 

Mafk  Doeker. 

Thomas  Smith,  A.M. 

Wbltworth. 

Thomas  Sharp. 

— —  James  Hattotf. 

S.  Rhodes. 

J.  M.  Hanter. 

— —  Henry  Earle. 

B.  Ash. 

— >—  J.  D.  lioralne. 

Richard  Cope,  LLtD 

Thomas  Hawkii 


iTaw  OasgrtgHlmk 


▼aeant 


R.  Holgate. 
William  Moorhovse. 


^  Filth. 
-  S.  Bains 


i.  Waddington. 
R.  L.  Armstrong* 


Vacant. 


Sapplied  from  Rotherham  College. 


EAST  RIDING. 


Piaee, 


Beefofd  »•■.. 
Beverley  .... 
Brandsbarton. 
Bridlineton  .. 
Ditto,  Quay  . 
Cave,  South  . 


Pastor, 
Rev.  Wm.  Hayden. 
— -  John  Mather  ..  < 
— ~  Wnu  Hayden. 
B.  Moriey. 


lUmar^St 


W.  Stoir. 


Conniston • ;■..• 

Cottittgham 

Blioagnton 

Frodingbarat  North,  and  Fostoo 

Great  Driffield    

Hornsea •..*.. 

Howdeo 

HULL,  Fish  Street 

Pravldente  Chap.,  Hope  St. 

Ditto  New  Chapel 

Leven 

Long  Rlston 

Market  Welghton 

Maston 

Nnfferton • 

Patringtoo..... 


lliomas  Hicks. 
AbrabamHindieliffe. 
W.  Hayden. 


James  Sykes. 
Jos.  Wilkinson. 
J.  Fox. 
John  Moriey. 
Wm.  Eastmead. 


Tbla  Chnreh  Is  Independent,  bat  Mr.  M. 

if  in    the  Conntcss  of  Hantinfdon'a 

connexion. 
This  Chapel  is  for  the  use  of  the  Baptiata 

and  Indepeodent  Minlatersof  the  town, 

at  their  pleasare. 
Supplied  by  the  Uoldemeaa  Mission 


Vacant  by  removal  of  Mr.  Turner. 


George  Fiocker. 
Lnke  Nichol. 


Robert  Kirins. 


Pockllngton  .. 

Skipsea 

Swanland  .... 
Thorngombold 


James  Sykes. 
J.  Haydcu. 
R.  Kirkns. 


Snpplled  by  the  Holdemess  Mission. 
DiUo. 


Recently  erected  for  the  nac  of  the  In. 

dependent  and    Baptist  Minfoters  at 

Great  Driffield. 
Vacant. 


NORTH  RIDING. 

Place.  Ptttlor,                                   RcMtrJb. 

Ayton  and  Stokesley Rev.  W.  Hlnmers. 

Cotherston..... Andrew  Canison. 

Eaaingwold  and  Shipton Thomas  Sllnger. 

EUenthorpe William  Norris ... .    Chapel  erctted  1Q58.    ' 

Feetbam. ....••..••... ........  "—John  Allison. 

Gtilsboroagb •    Samnel  Blair. 

Hnnsley •-—  —  Taraer. 

Keld Edward  StiUman. 

Kirby-Moorslde William  Brewls. 

licybnm —*- George  Brooke. 

Malton «.  ~^— >  Wm. Ch^enwood.        ? 

Mickeiby   and    Sgton,    near 

Whitby J.  Hagne.  • 

Newton B.  Nightingale. 

Northallerton — ~-  Jos.  Benson,  A»M. 

Pickerington Gabriel  Orolt. 

Reethe «...•«..... •  •— -  John  Coanes. 

Rillington -—  J.  Redmaync* 

Ryton,  near  Malton. 
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•31^  ld$tofC€tigfe^im«fChifBkmiatdjm»iii«n    [Sapfiwiint, 

Plafi$.  Potior^  ^ 

Bflutoroogb ..•••% •  Bcv*  Sunnel  Bottomleg. 

BtaMlMmul  Loftnt  •»•#.••••.«•  «--»R.  Hcnderfon. 

flatton lohaWalum. 

Think r J.  Backley.  -« 

Whitby Wm.  Blackburn. 

Ytnn .mi  — tHeory  Pemble. 

YORK  (City)  Lendall  Chapel..  •  Junei  Pvsoiif. 

WaleiUe  Chapel A.Moies. 


PRiNCiPALrry  op  wales. 

Extent*  &c.— This  part  of  Great  BrHaln  it  from  130  to  18&  miles  Iob^,  and 
from  50  to  80  miles  wide.  It  is  dirided  into  V^rth  apd  SwlA.  ft  has  lax  conptiea  ia 
each  district,  and  717,108  Inhabitants. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  &o.— There  are  4  Diooesee.  Bangor,-  Bisbop,  Dr. 
MagcndUf  who  has  193  Episcopal  Chnrches  and  Chapels,  mder  hit  eai«,  1  of  vHich 
has  been  erected  since  1800.  Landaff,  See  vaemt,  which  includes  236  Chiixcliea 
Chapels,  6  of  which  hare  been  built  sanee  1800.  St.  Asafu,  Bishop,  Dr. 
who  has  134  Chnrches  and  Chapels  under  his  care,  1  of  whieh  has  bM  bmlH  afnce 
1800  :  and  St.  Pavw,  Bishpti,  Dr.  Jenhmm,  who  has  496  Chnrches  and  ChaMli.  3  of 
which  have  been  built  since  1800. 

Endowed  Public  Charities.— FnnB  laad,  ^1,991.  Oa.  9d,  Fwom  divideads, 
£1,528. 13s.  2d.    Total,  £3,519.  136.  lid. 

Bible  Society  has  in  the  Principally,  22  Auziliariea,  42  Branchca,  41  Aaao- 
ciations,  which  contributed  last  year,  £3^74.108.  • 

Missions,  coniribntad  in  aid  of,  throughout  the  Principality,  Chwr^  £727.  9a.  7d. 
Londtm,  £2,438.  Os.  8d.     BaptUt,    £237.  1Q«.  3d.     WttUyw  £97b,  18s.  7d.     " 
£1. 10B6d.    ITaildnim,  British  aad  Foreign,  £11. 12s. 

Schools,  &e.  educated  in  the  Nationat,  2,041.    British,  599.  Sundgg^  ll0»65li 

Denoiiinationa,  4c«.^~We  reice^  th^t  our  information  on  this  bead  Is  my  i 
Isct.  Boman  Cathoiic  eangregaftions,  6-  t/nttariaai,  14.  Btqituu  are  a  nniaeroaa  body« 
but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  numbers.  The  Cdtrinittie  MethodimM  fSam  a 
very  large  and  efficient  tiody,  but  we  wo  Ignorsnt  ql  their  numerical  strengith.  Ifica- 
ii^  MethoditU  have  21  drcuita, .  2^14  chapela»  40  trarellvig  pr^schers^  286  local 
preacherSj  9,081  members,  or  ay  1  to  79  of  the  pepnlatioii  of , the  Priaidfiality,  !■• 
dcpea<leirti,'20d. 

Collegiate  Institutions,  &c. — The  North  Woln  htdependad  Aeadami,  New  Tova, 
Montgomeryshire,  hu  9  students,  and  4  gramasariaBa.  Tutiony  Messra.  Dttricaand 
Bowen.  We  belicTe  there  are  other  Academical  InstitutiDns  oouaected  with  ^le  Coa- 
gregatiooal  body,  but  they  are  no|  rejported  to  us.  The  WeUh  B^ciit  Acadeuty  at  Aber* 
gavenny,  is  under  the  tutorslup  ox  tlS  Bjct.  Af r.  tthoQuis. 

The   Independents   In  Wales  bare   a   Monthly    Theokwioal    Mseliaig,    entitled, 
•<  Dyigfdydd  Crifyddpl,'*  ris.  The  Reii^umt  Instructor,    We  should  be  happj  ^o 
more  oS  U»  con^ntif  and  pi  the  denomiM^lQA  ^  BSUffesents.. 

NORTH  WAJUSS. 

ANGLESBA, 

Ploe*.  'Potior:  Jfemarho, 

Amlweb .•••••    Ber.  Wllllanu  Jones. 

Beaamaris... 4    Joho 'Bviot. 

Groeslo0 .—  William  Roheits..  Thii Charch  baa  two  teaacho^ 

Holy  Head • WilUam  GriflUlv  and  Cana. 

lilanerckymedd —  Owen  Jonei A  branch  at  UandeaaaUit, 

Llanrecbcll Owen  Thomas.... ..  AlSranchf'Cemmea. 

Moclfk-e •...,.. ,..........•,.,,  Yacanl. 

Penarth —  "piomaii  llavtoa  ....  Two  hranehei,  Peayiuyaydd  «Bd 

fawr.   ■ 

Khoe-y melreh •    DaridJamei •»,....  1|!hree    brtntlnsi,      Paiailwj;^ 

LlaogeBta. ' 

Bhoe-y-neigir Tacan't. 

Salem • Bobert  BobeiXB...^  A  branch,  Bodedenu 

CAERNABVOKSHtRB. 

Place.  PoMtor.  ^tm/trltu 

Banfor Rer.  Arthor  i«aoi^ 

Bethel DoTld    Oriililha....  A  BiaBelu  ISlWKfa' 

Betheida  . .^ Uywelyn  S«iBat«*  mbOharelilMaa  &na«^  ^  Gi 

liaBaelkalam » .•.•..•.•,•••••    Taeaat. 

UaaaBfBB«..t*«.*««.>...»..»4    '*-»B(iibcit40«ca..»...    A Braaeh*  LUaicityi.. 
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Nebo.. -• .•••  ficT.  John  Jonet  ••••••••  Tir^Snathmp  Ultima  tad 

NeCrn Wm.  DtviM  ••*...  Tiv»  Breaobei,  DydareUi^f  And  lledM 

PwUhell. ••• «    •— ^ThoiDM  Lewis T^»  Brancfcgi,  Ntt  Ohtif  I  ■■<!  Abm»h» 

RfaewgyfjrMii  ••..•*..••••.•.•    Wm.  Jonei. .......  A  Bmnch,  Uaolkir. 

Bhoihin •..••••..••••    Evan  Bowlandt....  Two  BrancbM*  CapeUieUc  aad Cairtf^yu 

felin* 

Salem. •..«••• • •••..  •^— JjewU  Lewis  ......  Jl  branch,  Htnabyd. 

Talsam  David  OriffillM^...  Two  Braaches,  Naxaralh -and  Piicah. 

DENBIGHSHiaS. 

DEKBIOH • •»- David  Roberta nit  Chsreh  Im  two  brancbea,  Henhoi 

aad  Graea. 

*  Uangolleo « Yacaat.    A  Branch»llmboB. 

IjUndegle -*- Joha  OrUBtha Two  Braacfaea,  Llaaanaow  and  Pentti^l^ 

jmyejranr. 

Ltlangwfo ..••• — *  Thoaiaa  BRii. 

lilaawrat Eraa  Davies. •...*••    A  Bitttch.   flie'FHw. 

t       Moelfre — •  lliomaa  lonea •    Two-Braatbct,  'Colwyaand'BtOe(M«», 

BimdIygtBk.*. -'— loluiitoberu...**.^    TwoBraachca,  'Cap^'Oanooiraad DoQ 

^^  "Wyddel.' 

Wem...« •••••.••.•...•    — —  WiB.WiUiaroa.....    IVo  Braodica,    Bboslftmefghtttoia  uA 

'  .Harwooii. 

Wremhaaa..*..**..... •••    — i— Idha  Fearotf »..   TWo   Braaehet,    'CliifMer " Street   tad 

'P«aaybr7ii. 

'  PLINTOHIRfi. 

I        *«.««   — P*^*  •.       -    Potior.  KemtwM. 

*  ASAPHu  ST. Rer.  Jopab  Lloyd  ..,.«•,    A. Bi«Bdi»   Waeagoleatoed. 

mgillt Bc^lamln  Svaoa  ..•   A.Bfaoch,    Flint. 

I       Backley  Mooalaiaa Joha  Sanders. 

Holywell David  Joaet ......•«    This  Chareh  has  two  Braaehes,  Heol* 

awatya  aad  OraeallehL 

Mold Isaac  Harris. 

I        Newmarket Thomas  Joacs......    A  Branch.    Sam. 

Rhathla... Vatant.   TwoBtutdiHf   PertlKliia  «ad 

Graiff  Peehan.  « 

(        Rhesyeae..... — —  Owea  Oweas Ihree  Branches.  WatfulyattMh,  Sak)p« 

»  aad  Cileea* 

'  MERlONETHMIilB. 

I        _  Phtt.  PoMtor.  Rmtarka,  ^ 

Bala RcT.  John  Ridge. 

Barmoath.. Evan  Evans. 

k         Bethel Michael  ionea. 

I         Brithdfar Cadwalader  Jeaei. 

S*nasv <.....    Tacant  by  Death  oTthe  Rer.  Wmiam 

polfeilaa , C.  Jones.  Roifaef.  •      • 

I         Ifetiiaiof James  WKKuM*         «. 

Jerusalem .•.•••  Edward  Daviess 

Kvtblea «....«...•. Bva»  Bvaas. 

LlandiiUo». Hagh  Pngh. 

I         Llanegrin..... --^  Hncb  U(^ 

Llanciltid Clones. 

Llanfeangel... ..•...•  Dillo. 

LlanmowddH »•••.»...••    Ttcant  by  Death. 

Llanowchlin Michael  Jones. 

Llaognril H.  Liqyd. 

LUnwrin.. D.  Morgans. 

Maintwrog..... E.  Davles. 

Rhyd-y.Maia C.  Joaes^ 

Rhyd-y-Weraea Ditto. 

To«ya Hagh  Lloyd. 

TrawsQrnydd Edward  DaVici. 

Tynyboat Joha  Ridge. 

MONTOOIIBBTSHIRE. 

Place,  Paator,  ReMfkt. 

Abtihetiaa. R«v.  D.  Motgaa. 

Berricw.. •••.•••••    SsfpUed  by  Newtown  Stadtala.    Bc^ 

ceatly  erected. 

Betbualda •    Vacaat  by  Death. 

Beolsh T.  and  8.  Roberta.      Co-pastors. 

Bwldiyffrydd — ^Iblward  Davlea. 

Ctrao • T.  and  S.  Robeiia.       Co-pastors. 

Cwmliafiea DUEerent  Sapplice. 

Bomg^r James  PeregriBe>  '^ 

Darowea • • Differeatly eoppHed. 

BbtasaBr D.  Maffaa. 

Ebeaettr WlllUm  Maoda. 

Forricn — •  Joha  Joaes.....Mv.    A  New  interest 

GsUsAld ...•    « «ci«.^   Taeaat.    Mr.  Meea  rwe^fUd.  .■■*-> J  '*. J  - 

Kerry •• Saaael  Bowea. 
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71^  ,         IaA  of  Ccngreg^^umol  JChixdii*^  and  Jftmilert    [Supplemoit, 

Plaet,  ,  Pa$tor.  Bmurhg, 

liiaiibrjniiMir....... Rev.J.  and  S.  Roberts..    Co-putort. 

Lbnei^l..... • David  Daviea. 

LUnfalr.......... — >  Jarae»  Davles. 

UanfyiUii  ..••.•.••••.. William  Morris.....    The   oldest  Dissentlog    place    in     the 

Conniy;   rebaik  by   Gov«nrawat  ia 
Queen  Anae's  time»  after  ic  bad 
palled  down  by  the  Sachererel  nob. 

Llaaidloes Vacant  by  Remoral  of  Mr.  Wmiama. 

LlansantAraild « — .— JohnReei. 

Llanwnog... .V. •    Supplied  by  Newtown  Stadoits. 

Machynlleth David  Morgan. 

Main •• • ^  John  Ibnes. 

Monghtrey SoppUed  by  Newtown  Stadcnts. 

Myfod..... .......••    John  Jones. 

Nebo • Supplied  varioosly. 

Newtown ......,..• Edward  Davtes.. 

Peaarth • — —  James  Daries. 

Pentrebelrdd — —  John  Jones.  Recently  greeted. 

Pen-y-bont •    Morrts  Hoghcs. 

Pen-y-groes •...•    —  John  Rees.  . 

Pontdolanog l)iffcrently  supplied. 

Saromah Vacant  by  D«alh  of  the  Rev.  Willi 

Sardis.. —  Morris  Hughes.  Hughes. 

Samey......... •—*  John  Rees. 

Saron... David  Morgan. 

Shiioh. .»•....••... ——«  James  Davies. 

Voel -^~  Hugh  Hughes. 

Welshpool GeorM  Ryan. 

Zoar«. •••#•..•...... .••«*.....•    — —  David  Morgan. 


SOUTH  WALES. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


Piaee. 


Paitcr, 


Aber •••..... •     Rev.  David  Lewis. 


Brecon 

Heulah :.... 

BritUh 

Gerrigeadara • . . 

Bbenezer.  .....•.....•..•• 

Owernddwr •..••...'. 

lianwttyd.. ••.. 

Salem 

Trocarhywdalar 

Brychgoed 

Carmcl •, 

Ceveaartheo.. 

Owymwysg ,.... 

Cwmyrhos  and  Uangattog 

Gwainbrcchlh...... 

Hay 

He  rmon 

Libannlt.4 

Skethrog  and  Talgarth . . . . 

Tredwstan  ............... 

Tyn-y<oed.«... 


rtmothy  Bvans.M.* 


David  WUUams. 


D.  Jenkins. 
Daniel  Owen* 
J.  Morgan. 
D.  Evans. 
WUliam  Uopkios. 
'  D.  Jones. 

'M.'Uwis.* 

John  Jones. 
Walter  Lewis. 
•  James  Wlliiaqw. 


TUtnarks. 
Recently  Ordained. 


Vacant  by  Resignation. 
Vacant. 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 

Place,  Poitor, 

Abcrystwith Rev.  Axariah  Shadrach. 


Jhmarkf, 


Cardigan 
Bbebeacr..... 
Hawao. ...... 

Horeb 

Llanbadam... 
Newaddlayd*. 
P^nrhiwgaled 
Talaboat...... 

Trewen. 
IVoeydyrhew 


Daniel  Davies. 
Griffith  Griffiths. 
Thomas  Griffiths. 
Samuel  Griffiths. 
Benjamin  Rees. 
Thomas  Phlllf  ps. 
Daniel  lliomas. 
Moses  EiUs. 

Jonathan  Jones. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

Piaee.  PaUor, 

AvergMilecb ...................  ..<..••*••. ..v. ■.•••.....    Vacant. 

Abcnwilly Rev.  D.  Thomas. 

BetMahem  and  Saint  Clears  ...  J.  Phillips. 

Bwldmawydd,  and  Harmon  .. .  J.Bowen  and  T. Jones 

Cana Thomas  Davies. 

Carmarthen —<— D.  Peter. 

Cefkiarthea  and  Bethel  Linbran  — *-  J,  Morgans. 


Uewmtku 


ChapelMin t*    Xcv*  M.  Joaet. 

Cwmmammto — -  J.  Rowin^i* 

Ffaldybrcnin  and  Esgerdawe  ..    — —  R.  Joon. 

FrynnondraiB D.  Peter. 

Groet  Ino  and  Pennygroct R.  Powell. 

Gwynfe — —  D.  Jones. 

Uenllan,  Carvon,  and  Lanboidy    — — >  J.  Lloyd* 

Herroon Vteattt. 

Kidwely D.  Jfonef. 

LuMloveiy.t... *^— L.. Powell* 

Lanedl S.  Prke. 

Lanelly    •...    Yacaiit. 

Laogharne Evant. 

lAoybrl  and  Beibeida D  Daviet. 

Lanybri — —  W.  Jaote*. 

Mydflfe,  Sardia,  and   Lang»do)|r    — —  D.  D4vU'i>. 

Mynyddbach,  and  Salvm — —  L.  PoweU. 

Ifaureth Vacant. 

Newcastle <-'—  i-  Bowen  ft  T.JoBCi. 

Pant-teg  and  Penlel -*—  D.  Daviet. 

Pcnbre , B.  Davics. 

Pencadrr,  and  Troedrfaiw. . » . . .    — '—  M.  Recs. 

Pentretygwy  tt ——  J.  Morgans.  • 

Penygrmig ' Vactnt. 

PeterwelUBUencoedd^  Trelecb    If.  and  £.  Jones. 

Pfaiiadelpba J.  Sylvanns. 

Pontyberem  and  fiethania — —  S.Price  and  -^Bvans, 

Rehoboth »...    D.  Oavies. 

Rhydybont,  and  CapelnounI  ...    -.»  W.  Jones. 

Rhydyceislald W.  Davies. 

Saron .......    — —  T.  Jones. 

Slloam —    Vactnf. 

Tabernacle,  Landilo,  (kGwemofe    -~—  R-  Powell. 
Tabor  and  Crugy  bar., •^— *  D.  Joues. 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 

Place,  Pattor,  Bmforht, 

Bethetda ■« Same  as  at  Maeneloebog. 

Bridge  End Rev.  T.  Skeel  ft  D.Davles. 

Bry nbery an Same  as  at  Maenclochof. 

Canrau... John  Lloyd. 

Fiahgnard William  Davies. 

GUndwr —  J.  Davies. 

Haverfordwest — -~  Jobn  Balmer.^ 

Hebron Same  as  at  Penygroea. 

Kejslon Same  as  at  FUbgnard. 

Little  Haven. 

Llandilo Same  as  at  Carvan. 

Llwy n  y r«fa wrdd    Morgan  Jonrs* 

Maenclochog Henry  George. 

Maoaibier  Newton. 

Milford William  Warlow. 

Monot  Horeb New    Interesf.     Snpplled    by   Connty 

Itinerants. 

Narberth Vacant, 

Newport,.... —— Thomas  Jones. 

Pembroke Thomas  Harries. 

Pembroke  Doek -^ —  Thomas  Williams. 

Penygroes • -^^  John  Evans* 

Rhodiad Same  as  at  St.  David's. 

Rhos  caeran   Same  as  at  Flshnard. 

Rosemarket Henry  Davies. 

Sardis William  Thomas. 

St.  David's James  Griffiths. 

St.  Florence • Benjamin  Evans. 

St.  Ishmacl's. 

Templeton.  ' 

Tenby Same  as  at  St.  Florence. 

Tiers  Cross Same  as  at  Rosemarket. 

T^gam Benjamin  Griffiths. 

Trewyddy   LlewfUyn  Rees. 

Velindre Same  as  at  Maendoehog. 

WolAdate New  Interest.    Chapel  opened,  October, 

Zion's  HUl  Same  as.  at  Bridge  End.  1837. 

RADNORSHIRE. 

Place*  Potior.  Renmrh. 

Caebaek Rev.  Daniel  Williams. 

Huntingdon T.  Rees. 

Maesgronnen , D.  Jones.  | 

"»«" i-^LJr"  ""  "'Ic^p-to™. 
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a«,-.  C WllUam  Harries  and 

***^^* '     T.  Mortimer. 


T|*>        litfo/CM^n^iiaMlllphllMpffAdilm,    [dnppItfAtei; 


.   \ 
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ExTBNT,  fte.— 280  mflct  long,  and  of  a  Tsriable  bt^acHh/from  50  t9 150  mk$, ,  It 
U  ^Tided  into  33  Conntiei,  877  Parishes,  and  bts  2,093,456  Inliabttants. 

EccLBSiAsncAL  JuRitDi(fnol9.— Th6  Chii'rch  off  Scipi(nia4  |s  Pimbymuan,  and  Ha 
goTernment  is  vastad  in  Kiric-SeStionfl,  Pihesbyterica«  Profincial  Synods,  and  a  Ocaersi 
Aasembly.  The  Kirk-Sassion  is  constitnted  bytlft  nslnisteiinnd  elders  "df-eacfa  pstii^ 
Presbyteries  of  mimsters  and  elders  of  wvml  ^arfsftes,  tbr'Piratliililil "Sjmoda  J 
adjacent  Pkesbyteries,  and  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  a  Diepjitation  horn  Cbe  SyaJsb 
There  are  78  Presbyteries,  and  15  PMTindal  SyMa  TheGanawJ  AsssaihlT,  t^hmt 
decistona  are  final,  meeta  in  May,  haring  Hit  M^WI^  Lotfd  fliK^  Cotamlmbiler  to 
preside,  a  Moderator,  Proenrslor.  and  Clerics. 

Endowbd  Public  Charitibs.— From  laad^  £44,750.  lOa.  9d.  Fnom  dMiaaAi, 
£8,326. 4s.  2d.    Total,  £53,077. 3s.  1  Id* 

Schools.— Parochial  education  extensiTeiyT>^dnt1Ia,  bvt  lortcmMdiiMilkaehoQlB  «v 
much  needed.    Sabbath  SekooU,  1,575  i  scholars,  78,409. 

Dbnominations,  &&— Th«l«  are  several  bodies  of  i^rmbyiermm  PissenteJ»v  Ae 
Rrfonmd  Prab^Urian  Synod,  which  includes  9  Presbyteritil ;  4he  UmlUd  Au^^e  S^mod 
rfxh€  SetOm  Churth^  18  Presbyteries.  The  il«ociaec  ^ymd,  3  Tivsbytsqriea.  Ongm^ 
Bwzher  AMmaaU  Syasd,  4  Presbyteries.  The  CMHUidimal  JVartyNry,  «r  Gf^tenl 
Anubnraheta.  The  RsKef  Symod^  7  Fresbyteriea.  The  Stuiek  IBj^iinptl  CmttM^lm  b 
governed  by  6  Bishops,  74  Inlerior  C\Krgf\  100  CongregMdns,  60,1100  fUwfkan^ 
WeAnan  MetkodiaU  have  21  «irailta,  214  chapels,  46  tnrelling  preachers,  28«  hify 
preachers,  2, 829  memben,  or  aa  one  to  erery  740  In  the  kfagdom.  UdMdn  CkAafite 
have  1  chapd  at  Glaqpow.  ra<raHaa  eongregtHOaa  S.  JBifilm  no  retain,  lads- 
pendciftf ,  73* 

Biblb  SociBtY  AuxiLiABiBs  Contributed  last  year,  £302. 5a.  M. 

MisaiONS,  oontribtlfCNl  to  the  Seettiak  MaiiMa,  no  i^tnm.  Chmtk,  £349. 2a.  fndin, 
£739.  lis.  2d.  Bsplut,  £1,710.  178.  8d.  Wmlt^m,  £438.  3s.  8d.  Hmm,  £16.  Mi) 
UniUrUm,  £24.  6s.  lOd. 

CoLLBOiATB  Institutioiis,  ftc— Seotland  hks  fl^  Unlterritici, — SI.  llaiTuns, 
GiomMT,  Jterdem,  and  EdtaktivA,  which  are  open  to  all,  irrespective  of  rcligsMa 
opimon.  The  seversl  bodies  of  seceders  hav«  only  Professors  of  theology  Ibr  the^ 
students,  aa  they  obtain  their  litersry  edttcaitan  fn  tte  Unlverrititt.  The  Co^Rg». 
tlonal  body  have  an  academlral  insHtnti^  Of  this  kind  at  Gingtm,  under  the  Mltiaa 
of  the  BcT.  R.  Wardlaw,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  O.  Ewisf  ,  M.  A. 

AssociATiOHs,  &c— Friendly  Sodetr  of  iHsaentiflfr  Ministen,  ftc    The  Cm^t 
gn^mial  Unim  of  SeatUmd  assodatea  all  the  Indepandent  Mhihttm  4nd  Churchaa  in 
Che  kingdom,  for  the  purposes  of  fraternal  intsnonrse-and  Hoom  Misslonaiy  labo^. 

LOTHIAN,  LINLITHGOW,  AND  STIRLINGSHIRI^. 

Pfa«f»  PoaCorw 

Calkndcr. ...••..• •••»u 

Dilkeith Alex.  ArliMr. 

BDINBUaOH,  North  Colkfe  4  *— John  Ai^aa* 

-    Street 1 -*— Jooa  CleKhjMTB, 

Albany  Street^ Gil.  Wardlaw,  A.M. 

PUUik ...••... D.  B.  Mackenaie. 

Baddlngtoa -^  Wm.  Ritchie. 

Ltlth ••    4im^SKCmik&mt  - 

liBlithffow Akx^  W.  Kaowlta. 

Moaiclbari John  Wataon. 

SUrllac "       "     •   " 


LANARK,  THE  WESTESN  AND  $OUTdfaRN  SBHlfiS. 


Pfoflt.  PMiar* 

__  iAIw.MacI  _. 

ASIdkIrk t..... •    —  Thomaa  J^cm. 


Arran  •..».••.. ««..•••    BfT^AIncniackay. 


lyr Alas.  M'Lean. 

Cambadanf #»tt.««...k4 •.•....¥•'••»•••    YAcanC. 

Glachaa.... — —  O.  Varrah. 

DamMca .....•.••..;•...•  T.Youifti  ■« 

OarlleitoB ......•.•.•..,  — — >  Tbomai  omith. 

Oatvboaae «••#«•  —- Arch.  Millar. 


Oeorce 


GLASGOW,  NUe  Street .^   Grav.  S?dag»  IC^ 

|e  Streets.   ---^BrWaitllaw,  D.D.      ^    . 
Str^ty,....   — r- R>€limpbell OwMa 


1M9.J  -  -^/■•-rtiw#ii<tlM«»*-l»-'  ••-  *»^ 

Plae§,  PrntttTk  JlwMrit> 

Iria MriBwIffLiHm. 

Larkhall —  Ttaai  iJex^Mtfw* 

Ifairkirk loha  Ikitt. 

Ob«n.......^ ^.» /oka  Cvmbbdl* 

Pallia/ ,  -^^  Robert  ]ri4«chtas. 

Tins,  PPRTV.  ANGUS  AND  W^AfifUfirSWilkgS,  ^o. 

Aberfeldia .« B«t.  -*  M'Um^ 

AUoa »., J.HUl* 

Aattr«th«r • ,,...    TacanL 

Bfrrie HmmM'^a^H^^      ^^ 

B^bfovri^....- fpu.  I       JfJMi  lyalL 

Broodity  Perisr ...•••  • ,.,« 

Daudee « •••••% J>#Tid  RaM^Li 

DoukeU. .;.... ;  Idbo  Black. 

KarlBferrjr  •......••••• , 

Porgaa  ...••...•.•.•»•••«».•«•  .— — 
Kilmii  ft*. 

Klrkaldy ,••  -!-*-  Eokert  Alkfahtad. 

Kifviemair .—  If'IUe. 

I^«» • f- •*  -r-j;***^*^,  ^ 

Itfirbto 

Montrota. ••••«a«    -*t-- Mil  WUtqa. 

Jerth-v f •*    iKk/^rtM«,A'¥r 

DanchieDani  .,f.^  ...f. .••.«•«««    ^-~- #.  1|'4mw^* 
SLAndrew^i.,. ,««,    W'M'f nr  Itfrthlf fv 

ABEkDJSEN  AND  UQBXBXSm  SHiaBS:  '    '  '  ' 

ABBRDBEN,  QcorcB  d«r«A.    flevw  Altx.  Hioibmb. 
Ji^emif^  BCBMC   ittcMnI  BaoMHi. 

Bwr. Jpfeph5«>b. 

Blater..,..,...,,..^. .,.,,.,.,  ~— .  inw%  ToUp^ 

BUckfaiUs  Sk^««..^,«,..,...««,  -r— }SQ9mlt|v 

Cabrach  ,  .^,, ., . .  .^ •. •«••••«•  •  — rr.  J*  j(Mc|ciMl|k* 

*'"«*■• ffpf rrr:4  M«M  Robflifoa. 

..^..••«'«« ---KWMKia 

»9°K •r-M^ ^•...  * * Newly  built. 

l^antM, p.,, iJoba  Martin. 

Mrborgh ,.,  AleJi.Besbiulf. 

HoDilsr -•...»..* /0b9  HwT  > 

{"▼•^ne" ^-r- (awtelKiiaetfy, 

KlrkwaU,  kc ,.,, \ P»yi<l  %IWJ. 

IfT^ek ^M r^Oe<i^lWi. 

J«*»<J«W Kiel  M'Kechnle. 

£«*««*•«> Junes  6coct,A.lC 

y*""®- A.  Bwint,  AJf. 

wS';:;:::::::;:::;;;;:::::  i;:;Biiiixwdia:---  '^^i^Si^'^  '•"'••^  ^ 

*  ♦ 


iStE  OP  MAN. 

Doaglas Bev.  8.  Hainlng Kocted  ISl'l. 

Kiilc  Michael  Peel ••..•    — —  —  Dalrymple. 

lUouv •    •••• Tacaot  ftoBi  Bfoiof al. 


■     4 


Lenvfck. 


SHETLAND  ISLES. 

Poator. 
BeT.A.KMr WKo 


^mmrm  two  oHwr    Coasregatiooa, 
vMtf'the  PktroiucivyDl  tin  Cenpefa- 


l{j 


790  I4tl  of  Cmgrigatiaiutl  C^fWiAet  imd  Mmuten    [Sopplenent, 


IRELAND. 

u,™«-  Ac— The  grwrtert  length  of  this  island  is  235  miles,  and  iu  greitnt 
i-f^AIMfflaes     The  Inhabitants  exceed  6,846,949  souls.  ,    ^     „.. 

^fv^^i^i.  J0RISD.CT10M,  &e.-The  Chnrch  of  IrcU"-!  has  4  Arebb.dK.p.. 
luJ  18  Biahopi;  who   haw  not  ««  mi«wn  of  professed  ndherenu  to  the  N.tional 

'^^iH.BMNiAN  Bible  Society  hM52  Anxiliaries,  18  Branches  219  A»nciation.. 
P    HiBBaNl*"  B  wlrancing  in  Ireland.    The  Sundas  icfc.w<  Aocw*,  b>a 

!''"!2^fM?SX.Ss'  14,404  gratnltlu.  teach««,  163,048  «:hol.r,,  th«  is.  i. 
"u"^  !l.^n^  I  to  4^  of  the  Irish  popnlation.  The  Lmdm  Hibenwm  &cto,  sup- 
^^J^^^h^U.  63^21  ^holars.  The  Carter  ScW.  support  1.883  K^holars.  900 
S?  whom  ^~M  toiceed  the  age  of  21 1    The  Kildarc  Strca  Sdu^,  no  returo. 

INDEPENDENT  CONGREGATIONS. 

n^irait  IVItcniide Rrr.  WIBtam  Brnwae. 

Co.  A.TRIM cJnSkfeSi -nd  Straid WHU*™  Fli«tcr. 

CO.  A«4aH SKfu'^.'T"^^^^^^^^^  —  }"S:;  §*r": 

Co.  coEE ?^A,^^'^'  *^"^\v.v.v:::::::::::  =  aSSo???!™;^.     - 

Kuow,  Zioi  Ciiap«l SoppHed  by  Vario«i«. 

^      «— ..M  .    ...        Dablln,PlankelStreelMeeUng  House S".!!*"*  VJ^'^" 

CO.  DOBLIM Ditto.    York  Street  Chapel W»"'""  P'T*?- 

Ditto,    D'Oller  Street  (Ebeneter)....  John  Pclheri«k. 

Ditto.    King's  Inns  Street  (Zion) W.Hawcls  Cooper. 

Ditto,    Manor  Street  (Rehoboth)....  }Jk^^\^ 

Dtto     KUmaiaham  (Salem) William  Poley. 

CO.DOWM hz"^"^"^::^-^  —Y^^iSSi':^ 

^••••••••- v.v.v.v.::::::  ^^SfSJJTH'l;-"^ 

Co.  KiBiiT nmSlik  rffedSJTte  .  Charles  To^ley,  LL.D. 

Co.  LiMlRlCE t*!?!'*''^  («««!»«»  *«>w;.  ....        Bdwaid  Browne,  Aaaistaat 

*^'^^ : .and     Agent    to     the     Irafc 

Evangtileal   Society  for  the 
■   Station. 

Qo«»f  Co Sr,2J?un*S?ch;"p;i)'::v;;.v.\\\*:::^  ^Sr^^"*^" 

BlIoo SLl^^"*''"  *^    '^  ^         .        .  William  Browue. 

Ttromc ^**y John  PowUL 


Roscommon fSESZT* V.V.V.V.V.V.ir.    —  RIehanI  Newtoo. 

Co.  Slioo. w!!S3r^Vudv'Laiie) Bdward  Dilloii. 


ERRATAe 


P559,coL2,lU.4fro«botto.o,for;;«j^^^ 

eSJ'        {'      il  for "  «tttfe,"  read "  tftfc.'' 

6M  1*      36  for « tfunimUred,"  read «« troimMfec. 


A  COMPARATIVE  TABLE 

or  THE 

NUMBER  OF    DISSENTING  CONGREGATIONS  IN  EACH  COUNTY 

OF  ENGLAND; 

Compiled  from  the  Returns  of  tbe  Rev,  Messrs.  Bogue  sDd  Bennett  in  1812, 

AND  THOSE  WHICH  ARE  INSERTED  IN  THE  PRECEDING  PAGF.S. 


Counties.  I8i«.                                                    1827. 

Prec  Ind,    Bapt,  Total.                        Unitarian.    Ind,    Bapt,    Total. 

Bedfordshire 0  4      16  SO     •  * 

Berkshire 1  J2        8  «1     

Buckinghamshire  •  •  f       3  14      17  34     

Cambridgeshire  •  •  •  •       0  24      20  44     


Cheshire •.-  12  t^  &  -37 

Cornwall  0  28  7  35  •  • 

CumberLind 15  7  5  27  •  • 

Derbyshire 10  20  11  41  •  • 

Devonshire 19  30  16  65  •• 

Dorsetshire 5  23  4  32  •  • 

Durham 14  3  6  23  •  • 

Essex 1  47  17  65  •  • 

Gloucestershire 3  ^7  16  36  *• 

Hampshire 2  26  17  45  •  • 

Herefordshire......  2  $  4  9  •• 

Hertfordshire 1  13  10  24  • . 

Huntingdonshire...  0  5  14  19  •• 

Kent 7  28  24  59  •• 

,  Lancashire S3  57  27  1 17  •  • 

Leicestershire 4  n  17  32  •  ♦ 

Lincolnshire    3  21  22  46  '  • 

Middlesex 20  53  33  106  •  • 

Monmouthshire  ...  >  0  9  15  24  •  • 

Norfolk 3  10  20  33  •  • 

Northamptonshire  •  *  0  18  16  34  •  • 

Northumberhind •  32  7  5  49  4f4^. 

Nottinghamshire....  1  7  9  17  . . 

Oxfordshire 3  q  q  17  . . 

Rutlandshire 0  ^  2'4.* 

Shropshire    3  20  li  34  •  • 

Somersetshire 6  29  15  50  •  • 

Staffordshire 4  gy  5  32  . . 

Suffolk 5  26  16  47  -  • 

Surrey 1  20  15  36  •• 

Sussex 2  7  16  25  •• 

Warwickshire 5  iq  q  29  •  • 

Westmoreland 2  4  3  9  •  • 

Wiltshire 2  38  J7  57  .. 

Worcestershire 3  >  4  9  jg  ,. 

Yorkshire 20  95  42  157  .  • 
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858    799    bSi    1583  804  1031    750  1775 

35? 


U/ 


•  We  presume  this  includes  Scotch  Presbyterians,  of  which  body  wc  have  nq  re- 


N.  S.  Supp.  1827.  4  55 


GENERAL      INDEX 


TO  THE 


TENTH  VOLUME. 


A. 

.CADEMIES. 

AiiedAle,  €22. 

Blickbnniy  398. 

Highboiy,  224,  344,  454. 

Homeitoo,  344. 

Nevport  Pagnell,  398,  400. 

Stepney,  166. 
Acknowledgmenta  to  Correspondentt,  &6, 

112, 163,  224, 280, 344,  400, 456,  512, 

568,624,680. 
Age  of  latellect,  683. 
Amedea,  State  of  Religion,  and  Reri? alt 

in,  074,  392,  414,  452,  476,  535,  562, 

579,  638. 

,  Religioua  Commimitlet  in  the 

United  States  of,  395. 
-,  81a?eiy  in,  394. 


ASSOCIATIOIfS. 

Bedfordshire,  224. 
Lancashire,  277. 
Middlesex  and  Herts,  512. 
North  Hants,  56.  '   ' 

Sttil^lk,  224. 
Sussex,  621. 

Yorkshire,  North  Ridinff,  398. 
AndlegTi  Mr.  John,  Life  01^401. 

B. 

Baptisin,  Inoniry- respecting,  426. 
Barrington,  Lord,  Moonment  of,  15. 
Becon,  Thomas,  Life  of,  457. 
Biography  of, 

Audley,  Mr.  J.,  401. 

Beoon,  Thomas,  457. 

Cooke,  John,  1-^57. 

Knight,  Henry,  513. 

Ritchie,  Mrs.,  669. 

Wickens,  Aaron,  113 — 233. 
Books  Rsviewbd. 
^  Todil's  Life  of  Milton,  33. 

Benson  on  Scriptnre  Difficulties,  40. 

Townsend's  New  Testament  arranged,  84. 

Hyatt's  Sermons,  92. 

Hamilton  on  Craniolo«y,  97. 

Carpenter's  latrodnctton  to  the  Scrip* 
tnres,  137, 


Home's  Compendious  Intiodnctioo,  &c., 

137. 
Carpenter's  Reply  to  Accnsatioiia,  ftc., 

137. 
Hinton's  Life  of  Hinton,  146. 
Frank's  Life  of  Murray,  152. 
Binney's  Life  of  Morell,  193. 
Whitndge's  Ufe  of  Jefferson,  193. 
Evans's  Let^rs  to  a  Priend,  200. 
Sermons  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 

York,  204. 
Begeter's  Comprehensive  Bible,  211- 
Holden's  Christian  Sabbath,  255, 602. 
Bumside's  Remarks,  &c.,  255,  602. 
Shenstone's  Authority  of  Jehowh,  255, 

602. 
Bnrdei^s  Lectures  on  Religion^  26L 
McNeil's  Three  Sermons,  267. 
Ewing's  Greek  Lexicon,  306. 
Lord  Holland's  Letter  to  Shnttlevocth, 

312. 
Beldam's  Summanr  of  Laws,  312. 
Secessions  from  Unitsrianism,  316. 
The  Modem  Prophets,  373. 
MoreU's  History  of  Philosophy,  380. 
Lectures  of  Congr^tional  tfinisfeai, 

431. 
Pamphlets  on  the  State  of  tbe  McCio- 

polis,  445. 
Onnfield  on  the  Christian  Dispensation, 

489. 
Burder  on  the  Final  State  of  the  Hea- 
then, 489. 
Taylor's  Transmission  of  AndentBooks, 

496. 
Coleman's  Sermons,  501 . 
Scott's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 

545. 
M<Crie's  Reformation  in  Italy,  545. 
Michaelia  on  the  Burial,  &c  of  ^ 

554.  vv  t 

Orme's  Memoirs  of  Urquhart,  595. 
Hogg  on  the  Economy  of  Gfpoe,  607. 
Hug's  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of 

the  New  Testament,  651. 
Godwin's   Histoiy  of  the    Common- 

wealth,  668. 
Boyle,  Robert,  Notice  of,  71 


IN0BX. 


Breiriejy  Rodger,  Notice  of,  577. 
Barthogge,  Ricbard,  Notice  of,  72. 
Bunhill  Friends  Burial  Groond,  619. 

C. 

Canada  (Upper)  Chnrch  of  Englandism 

in,  275. 
Cheltenham,  Independent  Meeting  in,  400, 

456,512. 
China,  Christian  Church  in,  139,   225, 

281,345. 

Jews  in,  564. 

Christ  at  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus,  175. 
,  Reflections  on  the  Humiliation 

of,  183. 

-,  on  the  Personal  Reign  of,  465, 


529,  590. 

Christian  Instruction  SocietjTf  22i,  512. 

Church  Fasts,  on  the  occasional  Obserr- 
ance  of,  633. 

Clayton,  Rev.  Joho,  Presentation  of  Plate 
to,  106. 

Communion  with  God,  121. 

Congregational  Churchy  Admonitory  Let- 
ter of,  to  a  disorderly  Member,  358. 

— _— >  Churches,  Improrementa  In 

the  List  of,  191. 
— ^->.— ^ — f  on  the  Omission  of 
some  Congregations  from  the  List  of^ 
190,  250. 

-,  Historical  and  Ex- 


planatory Remarks  introductory  to  the 
List  of,  681. 

»  and  Mlnisteit,  List 


of,  686. 


Union  of  London,  53,  5 1 1 . 
School,  567.   . 

Election,  679. 


CouTOcation,  Address  of,  51. 
Cooke,  Rer.  John,  Life  of,  1, 57. 

D. 

Death  of, 
Audley,  John,  343. 
Etsus,  Rev.  John,  112. 
Gilbert,  Re?.  Thomas,  167. 
Gilbert,  Re?.  George,  279. 
Good,  J.  M.  112. 
Grundy,  Re?.  Thomas,  455. 
Hamilton,  James,  280. 
Hawker,  Re?.  Robert,  279. 
Henry,  Re?.  T.  Charlton,  D.D.,  680. 
Heselton,  Re?.  J.,  167. 
Hickes.  John,  223. 
Hope,  William,  223. 
Horsey,  He?.  John,  344. 
Hughes,  He?.  W.,  112. 
Jones,  Re?.  J.  E.,  224. 
Kello,Re?.J.399. 
Morison,  Re?.  J.,  223. 
Priestly,  RcT.  Wm.,  456. 
Richmond,  Re?.  Leigh,  344. 
Sarage,  Samuel,  342. 
Sie?en,  Robert,  343. 
Thomas,  Re?.  W.,  568. 
Thomas,  Re?.  John,  45.^. 
Welhrood,  Sir  H.  M.,  512. 


West,  Samuel,  112. 

Wmdeatt,  Re?.  Mr.,  512. 

Wilson,  Matthew,  111. 

York,  Duke  of.  111. 

Young,  Re?.  Solomon,  280. 
Deiats,  Claims  of,  55. 
Deputies  of  Protestant  Disaentera,  tiieir 

Report,  104. 
DispMitions  of  Mind  with  which  the  deep 

things  of  God  should  be  regarded,  519. 
Dissent,  State  of,  in  a  border  Connty,  480. 
Dissenters'  Grammar  School,  52. 
Dissenting  Ministers  right  to  be  called 

Bishops,  124. 
Society  for  the  Relief 

of  their  Widows,  &c.  168. 

Theological  Students,  on  the 


Numbers  of,  253,  297,  361,  482 

Preaching,   Modem,  Remarks 


on  the  Censure  of,  645. 

E. 

Egypt,  Reflections  on,  26. 
Etoqueace,  on  True,  301. 

F. 
PsttiplAce,  Thomas^  Notice  of»  701. 

G. 

Garbntt,  Richard,  Query  respecting,  538. 
^— — ^— —  Answer  to,  577 
General  Metropolitan  Barial  Ground,  Re- 
marks on  the  Proposal  to  establiah  a, 
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